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GREAT SI": | | | 5 f 
Fr Fuſtly eſteem it a Pecullar Happineſs, that You 
| were pleas'd to accept of the Patronage of this 
Work; for bereb A exempt me from that Hard- 
5. p which attends moſt Deditators, of inventing 
, 
But tho your Intrinſic Excellence and Real Worth 
takes away all Poſſibility of Flattery, yet being con- 
vinced that whatever I can |, 9, falls ſbort of our Me- 
rit, I Bluſh as much at my Incapacity of giving Tou 
Tour juſt Due, as I ſhould at oſeribing more than He 
, cx 
Tour Early Teafs, GREAT SIR, ſbewd Your Skill 
and Conduct in Arms, as well as the Greatneſs of 
Tour Courage and Love for Glory; and tuas an uncom- 
mon Happineſs your Bravery was more than once bleſt 
with, by Tour own Perſonal "ts to Save Tour Roy- 
al Brother, Rout the Enemies Troops, and Change the 


Fate of the Battle. A _ 

: no this, when Tour Happ Alliance with Your 
Royal Conſort, Our preſent Gracious and Moſt Ex- 
cellent QUEEN, had made Tou Ours, tho you were 
always ready to offer your Self to Command Our Armies 
or our Fleets, yet when we deny d our SeFves the Happi- 
neſs of your Conquering for us Abroad, you 1 
Self to ſbeu us an Illuſtrious Example of Virtte and 
Goodneſs at Home; and proud you Self to be as much 
above Pride and Revenge here, as you would have 
been without Fear or Surprize there. 1 
| * a Great 
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Conjugal Happineſs t P 7 Perfection, ar 
the Warld never knew befare, and which could Jou h 
15 Unbeloved, would have render d you alma p 
nnen 
ben, MIGHTY. SIR; did Tou employ your Noble 
Mind in Studies of the greateſt Uſe and Bene iy to Man- 
kind here, Mathematicks and Mechanicks ; and as 
Your Cloſet was akvays the Reſort of the 1 ev 


. 


: 


F | 
7 * \ 


Learned and Ingenious, ſo were you ſtill their Encou- 
— . ]—· A . 
But whenthe Providence of GOD called Tour Illu- 
ftrious Princeſs to Empire, and Tour Self to Publick 
Buſine ſ and Mighty Emptoyments , Jou ſoon Both 
ſhew'd Tou cou'd Command with as much Wiſdom and 
Conduct, as you could before Obey with Reſignation ; 
and make our Nation Truly Happy by the Gracious and 
Excellent Adminiſtration of your Government. 
The Glorious Effetts of which that we may long Enjoy, 
and that Our Gracious QUEEN, and Your ROYAL 
 ____HIGHNESsS, may be Bleſſed with Iſſue to Inherit theſe 
203 Great Dominions, that I doubt not but GOD hath 
{ raiſed up HER SACRED MAJESTY to ſecure in 
laſting Peace and Happineſs tous, is, 


GREAT SIR, 
The moſt Sincere and Conſtant Prayer 
1 of Your ROYAL HIGHNESSS 
Moſt Obedient and Moſt Humble Servant 


JoauN HARRIS. 


x. Ab. _ A... 
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HE beſt Account I can give of the folloiwng Work, 
will be to lay before you in a ſhort View what it 
contains, wherein it differs from other Books which 
may ſeem to be of the ſame Nature, and from whence 


I have collected the Subſtance of it. That which I 
have aimed at, is to make it a Dictionary, not only of bare Fords but 


Things ; and that the Reader may not only find here an Explication 


of the Technical Words, or the Terms of Art made uſe of in all the 
Liberal Sciences, and ſuch as border nearly upon them, but alſo thoſe 


Arts themſelves ; and eſpecially ſuch, and ſuch Parts of them, as are 


moſt Uſeful and Advantageous to Mankind. In this, which was the 
chief of my Deſign, I found much leſs Help from Dictionaries already 


publiſhed, than one would have expected from their Titles: Chau- 
vin's Lexicon Rationale, or Theſaurus, Philoſophicus, is a well printed 
Book, and the Figures are finely Graved ; but tis too much filled 
with the School Terms, to be uſefully inſtructive; and is as defective 
inthe Modern rom of Mathematical and Phyſical Learning, 
as it abounds with a Cant which was once miſtaken tor Science. 

The Grand Dictionaire Des Arts && Sciences, par Mrs. de l Aca- 
demie Francoiſe, hath no Cuts nor Figures at all, and is only a bare 


Explication of Terms of Art; and it ſeems rather to have been de- 


ſign d to improve and propagate the French Language, than to in- 
form and inſtruct the Humane Mind in general. And, which I have 
often wonder d at, tis filled every where with Simple Terms, ſo that 


you are told what a Dog, a Cat, a Horſe and a Sheep is; which, tho 


it may be uſeful to ſome Perſons who did not know that before, and 


may ſhew very well, that ſuch Deſcriptions can be given in French; 
yet how the bare Names of Animals and Vegetables, of Metals and 
Mineral, can be reckoned as Terms of Art, and conſequently make 
the greateſt part of 4 Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, I contelsT can- 


not ſce: And therefore, tho' this and Mr. Furetiere's Dictionary 


may be Books very well done in their Way, and are certainly ve- 
ry uſctul for thoſe who would be perfectly acquainted with rhe 


French Tongue; yet I did not find much Aſſiſtance from them, with 
regard to my Deſign. ans 
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The New World of Words, ar an Univerſal Engliſh Dictionary; for 
there I found the Compiler had the Il to Collect many Fo- 

Sciences himſelf. 


I was the leaſt acquainted with of any other, I ſhould have been 


I have been obliged to put his Name to what my Amanuenſis or 
Aſſiſtant tranſcribed from him, leſt the Reader ſhou'd miſtake it for 


obliged to acquaint the Reader with the plain Truth of Things, with- 


not; and perhaps if this were oftner done, both the Time and 


becauſe tis alſo of the greateſt Uſe and Advantage to Mankind in 


; much lefs Help was there to be had from a Book called, 5 


reign Faults, and to underſtand little or nothing of the Arts and 


Mr. Or anam's Dictianaire Mathemati 1, is indeed as good a 
Book as Vitalis is a bad one; and had Mathematicks been a Science 


generally as well ſupplied from Oz,anam, as deceived by Vitalis; 
whoſe laſt Edition, in two Volumes at Rome, after ſo many Yeats 
time to conſider upon the Matter, is, I think, not better than the 
Firſt, becauſe it hath more Matter, and leis to the Purpoſe. - 
The Chymical and Phyſical Dictionaries of Fobnſon, Caſtellus, and 
Blanchard, have a great many Words and Terms that are not to be 
met with elſewhere : And the laſt hath had four Editions in our 
own Language; but tho many things are well enough done in 
him, yet ſome can hardly be ſaid to be fo ; ſo that in many Places 


my own Words. 
I write not this only to diſparage the Performances of others, or 
to build my ſelf a Reputation on their Ruins, bur I think my (elf 


out Favour or Affection, that ſo he may be informed where to 
meet with Satisfaction in his Enquiries and Reading, an dwhere 


the Expence of gaining true Knowledge would be much ſhortned. 

There are ſome other leſſer Dictionaries which are of good uſe, 
and which have been ſerviceable to me on Occaſion, which I ſhall 
mention below ; but I muſt next acquaint the Reader, That much 
the greater Part of what he will find here is collected from 10 
Dictionaries, but from the beſt Original Authors I could procure 
in all Arts and Sciences, and is the Reſult of ſome Years Labour 
and Conſideration. - TEE 1 

I have been very Full and Particular in the Mathematicks , be- 
cauſe it is the only Solid Foundation on which a Uſeful Enquiry 
into Nature and all Phyſical Learning can poſſibly be built; and 


all Reſpeas. pong 1 
In Geometry, under the Name of each Figure you have the Eſſen- 
tial Properties of it briefly and plainly demonſtrated, and the Ap- 
plication to the Practice ſhewed; ſo that by the Help of very eaſy 
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ble Science, as are uſually. given by Geomerrick Writers; 


Under ſuch Words as Parabola, Ellipſis, Hyperbola, &c. in dhe 


Conick Sectiuns you will find the Properties of each Figure or Section 


demonſttated, with Methods for their Deſcription on a Plane; as 
alſo the Properties of the Oclaid, Conchoid, Lagarithmicl-Line, 
Ciffoid, Quadratrix and Spiral Lines, &c. Some general Conſi- 


derations of the Nature of Aymptotes, the Nature and Properties of 


of the Linea Celerrimi Deſcenſus, &c. And under the Word Con- 


ſtruction, you have the Conſtruction of Cubick and Biquadratick E- 


Central Rule, and its Uſe and Application. 8 
Under ſuch general Words as Trigonometry, Surveying, Spheri- 
cal Geometry, Projection, Cc. you will find Entire Treatiſe: on theſe 


quations by the Parabola ; together with the Inveſtigation of Baker's 


Heads; and which, if I miſtake not, are as ſhort and plain as any 


yer EXtant. 


In Algebra you will mect, under the proper Heads, every thing 


that is uſually found in Treatiſes of this Nature, and perhaps 


ſomerhing more. And under Huxions you have a ſuccinct Account 


of the Nature and Algorithm of them, and ſome Improvements 
which are not to be had elſcwhere. And in feveral Places under 


the proper Words, you have an Account of what we now call the 
New Methods, or Univerſal Ways of Inveſtigation ; as particularly, 
a Method of drawing of J. _ to all forts of Curves, a Method 


de Maxinis e Minimy, c. of finding the Centers of Gravity 


and O ſillation; of finding the Uncie, c. All the Parts alſo of Cam- 


mon Arithmetick are explained here, and its Application to Anatociſm, 


garithms and Decimals: And I have alſo, from the beſt Authors I 


could get, collected an Account of the Ancient Weights and Meaſures 
of all Nations, and adjuſted them with our own ; and have given 


you very large and uſeful Tables of the Values of all Modern or 


preſent Foreign Weights, Meaſures and Coins, compared wir our 


own. I have inſerted alſo, from Dr. Walls, a large Account of Sex- 
ageſimal Fractions. You will find here alſo the Deſcriptiotis and Ules 
of both the Celeſtial and Terreſtial Globe; the Poctrineof the Sphere, 
according to the New and Old Hypotheſis; together with the De- 


monſtration and Practice of Spherick Projections in Plano; and mott 


of 


— 


ftration of all ſuch uſeful and ee in that No- 


Catacauſtick and Diacauſtick Figures, of the Involute and Ewolute, 


Compound Intereſt, and Annuities; together with the Doctrine of Surds, 
the Method of Extraction of Roots b 2 Series, and the en- 
tire Doctrine of Promotion; all kinds of Progreſſion, Fractions, Lo- 
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ces; the Menſuration of Surfaces; Gauging ; the Art of Chronology, 
Geography, Coſmograply Muſick, &c. Y 


Mr. E velyn. 


Sn, and when Rigg d, and under Sail at Sea: For I have con- 


* 


- 145 
and Diſtances of the Planets and their Satel- 

the Incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton's The- 
ery large Account of Comets from the ſame 
o the Ground and Practice of Dialling ; 
Opticks; the taking all. Heights and Diſt an- 


In Gunnery you have the Method of Shooting in Great Guns 


and Mortars, with Captain Halley's and Anderſon's Tables ; and 
as to Fortification, I have conſulted the beſt Books and Drawings ; 


and I believe the ſeveral Parts of a fortified Place are 


pretty well 


deſcribed, and the Plate belonging to this Art, at the End of the 
Book, comprehenſive, and done according to the beſt of the Mo- 


dern Ways. . SP 5 
The Figures alſo of the Five Orders of Pillars in Civil Archi- 
tecture, are, I hope, as inſtructive as they cou d be of that Size; 


and as for the Terms of Art here, I took them from the beſt 


Author, as Vitruvius, Vi 


4, Palladio, and the Parallel by 
Navigation is alſo largely treated of, and the whole Art taught 
under the Words Plain and Mercator 's Sailing, and Traverſes: And 
as to the Variation of the Compaſs, I have given you a very full and 
exact Account of it, from the Excellent Mathematician Capt. Hal- 


{ey together with his Ingenious Hypotheſis for the Solution of its 


ariation ; and Practical Rules to find the Variation of the Com- 


| paſs at Sea. 


And as to a * I have endeavoured to be very full and particu- 
lar in deſcribing the ſeveral Parts of her, both in the Dock, when 


ſulted the beſt Draughts, Sections and Models I could get a ſight 
of, have got what Helps I could from Captains and Maſters of 
Ships, and have often gone on Board my ſelf, to get the more 
ready Knowledge of this Affair; and I have compared it all with 
what we have already Printed of this Nature in Books and Deſcrip- 
tions of Ships; ſuch as Manwaring's Sea Dictionary, Boteler's Sea- 
Dialogues, Philips's Section of a Firſt Rate,; cc. | 

I have given alſo, from ſeveral Eminent Hands, and ſeveral 


Ways, the Laws of Motion: As from Dr. Wallis, Sir Iſaac News- 
ton, Monficur Varignon, Mr. Fohn Keil, &c. 


And the Doctrine of Mechanicks,. Nature and Properties of Sta- 
ticks, the Laws of Pendulums, and of Projectiles Z 


1 — re rr n_ 


- And Lhave been very large in that moſt Uſeful Science His. W119 
_ ticks, giving an Accaune of thE Principles and Practice of the Art, 
" 1 and Brperimentally: And under the Wald =» 
pecefick Gravity, I have given you all that the Honourable Mt. 
Boyle hach advanced on that Subject, in his Medicina Hydroftatica; 
to which a large Table of the Specrfick Cravities of different Bodies 
is added; and all his ydroſtatical Paradoxes are inſerted in their 
proper Place. e act! 
I have deſcribed alſo, chiefly from Mr. Derham, the way of Cal. 
culatiam of Automata, or Clock and Watch- work; and explained 
the Terms of Art uſed in Painting and Sculpture. n 
As to Phyſick and Natural Philo, and thoſe admirable Helps | 1 
to the underſtanding of Nature, which Geometry, applied to Phyſical | BE 
Enquiries; hath of late afforded us, and to which indeed we are chiefly 1 
indebted to that Prodigious Mathematician Sir Iſaac Newton: I have 14 
endeavoured to give you every where the Marrow and Subſtance of it 
under propet Heads: And under the Term of Art, or Word, expreſ- 1 
ſing any particular Qality, I have collected all I could meet withto 
explain it, and to clear up its Nature and Properties; as you will find 
at large under ſuch Words as Electricity, Solidity, Elaſticity, Effuvi- 
ums, Magnetiſm, Light and Colours, &c. As to which laſt, Fm ſorry I 
had not time to take no more from Sir Iſ. Netoton s Excellent Book of 
Opticks lately publiſhed; what I could, Ihave inſerted, as I had before 
done the Subſtance of what he had publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Ji ran: actions on that moſt Noble Subject; and which convinces us 
that we were all miſtaken in our Notions about it before, for want 
of proceeding in a right Method of Enquiry. 
I he Phanomena of the Rain-bow, or Iris, are here accounted for 
from the Learned and Ingenious Capt. Halley, now Sawilian Pro- 
feſſor of Geometry in Oxon. - 3 8 
The Account of Suoco I give you from Dr. Grew : And one of 
Ice from the French. . . 
I have collected what I could meet with as to Sound ; but I wiſh 
that Quality were a little better conſidered. | 
You have here a very full Account of all the Phenomena and Proper- 
ties of the Air and Atmoſphere , as its Gravity, Spring or Elaſticity, 1 
&. and a full Deſcription of, and the Uſe of ſuch Inſtruments as 
have been invented to enable us to judge of them; as the Barometer, | 
Thermometer, Hygrometer, Sc. all which is chiefly from the Ho- 
ndurable Mr. Boyle and the Philoſophical Tranſactions. | 
The Account of Springs and Fountains is from Capt. Halley and 4 
Dr. Woodward : And from the former of theſe Learned and Inge- | 
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| nious Gentlemen I have given = 2 new Theory: of Tide: cr 

Solution of the Phanomena'of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea; 
which is very plain, certain and intelligible, and bullt on Sir I. ” 
In Botany I have been as latge as I could be, without giving 
Deſcriptions of Plants, which is contrary to my Defign : But you 
have here, from our Mr. Ray, Morriſon, and Monſieur Towurnefort, 
I believe, a pretty exact Botanick Lexicon, which was what we really 
wanted before: Together with an Account of all the ſeveral Kinds, 
and Subalternate Species of Plants, and their Specifick Differences; 
a in which I have followed Mr. Ray's Method, as appearing to me 

told dhe beſt and ma llt oo 
A Table of Foffls I have given you from the Accurate Dr. Mood- 

I ward, Profeſſor of Medicine in Greſham-College : And a Scheme 
18 of Metals and Stones from Biſhop Wilkins's Real Character. 

Ihave alſo given you a =_ Account of Vegetation, which is very 
curiouſly and exactly done from the Experiments and Obiervations 
of Dr. Woodward. 5 1 2 
Jou have here alſo a good Account of the Nature and Property 
— of the Wind, from Capt. Halley: And a Deſcription of Mr. Papins s 
. Mid- Cm, from Mr. Boyle. — ee 


* 


Trom which laſt Excellent Gentleman I have alſo taken what I 
nl” ſay about the Nature and Properties of Cold. . 
1 And likewiſe from Capt. Halley and Sir I. Newton, is collected 


Wn all that which you will find under the Word Heat. 
| In Chymftry, the Knowledge of which is one great help towards 
the Underſtanding of Nature, I have been =_ and particular ; ex- 
plaining the Chymical Principles, Veſſels, and Degrees of Fire; and 
— omitted no Proceſs nor Operation of Uſe, that I could either 
meet with in Books, or get from my Friends; as the Reader will ſoon 
ſce, by conſulting the Book it ſelf, under ſuch Words as Phoſphorus, 
Boloman Stone, Sympathetick Inks, Tranſmutation, cc. 
In Anatomy I have been very large and full, deſcribing all the 
3 Parts of an — Body, both Internal and External: And tho in- 
. däeed the Figures for this Part are much leſs than I could have wiſhed 
1 them to be, (for the Book hath ſo much out- run the Expence the 
Undertakers at firſt propoſed, that they would not be brought to 
14 have larger Cuts;) yet I hope the Deſcriptions, in moſt Places, 
th will prove tolerably Accurate and Inſtructive; eſpecially under ſuch 
| general Words, as Blood, Circulation, Bones, Heart, Ear, Eye, Vi. 
| ik fron, Arteries, Veins, Bile, Lympha, Chylsfication, &c. in all which 
| I have conſulted the Beſt Authors. #4 
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In Logick, Metaphyſicks, Ethicks, Grammar, . Rhetorick, &c. 1 

have been defignedly ſhort ; giving uſually the bare Meaning only 

bol the Words and Terms of Ar , with one or two Inſtances to ex- 
plain them, and illuſtrate them. : 


In Hiſtory and Chronology, you have what properly belongs to 


them as Arts; as an Account of the Civil Computation of Time; 
the Original and Reduction, one to another, of the ſeveral Ærass, 
Epocha 8, Periods, &c. | 


In Heraldry J have given you the entire Art of Blazoning and 


| Mar ſhalling a Coat of Arms; and explained all the Ordinaries, 

Charges, Bearings, &c. by Figures. But have ſaid nothing of Fa- 
milies (any further, than that ſuch a Coat belongs to ſuch a Name) 
my De gn being only to explain the Art and its Terms. 


ments; ſome of them (as the moſt uſeful) are largel 
thers as briefly : For as it would have taken up a bas e Volume to 
have deſcribed them all; ſo for many of them, che Reader would 
not have been much the better. But the Globes and 9 uadrants are 
largely treated of, as are Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, Baroſcopes, Hygro- 
ſcopes, and the Prenmatick-Engines, or Air- Pumps; becauſe theſe 
are of vaſt Uſe and Benefit to Mankind, and have ſerved to im- 
prove and raiſe up the Knowledge of Nature to that good Height 
it is now arrived to, and I hope will carry it yet a further. 


And as I have uſually taken particular Care to give all Authors 5 
their juſt Due, from whom J have taken any conſiderable Part of my 


Materials, without Partiality, fo I have deſignedly done juſtice to 
ſuch Ingenious and Induſtrious Artificers, as do truly deſerve the 
greateſt Encouragement for their Skill and Accuracy, in the making of 
thoſe Inſtruments: Such are Mr. ohn: Rowley, Mathematical Inftru- 


' - ment-maker, under St. Dunſtan's-Church in Hleet-ftreet : Mr. Tarwell 


late, and Mr. Marſhal now, n naar yy in Ludgate-ſtreet : 
Mr. Hawkesbe, who makes Air-Pumps and all Pneumatick-Engines, 
in Mine- Office Court in Fleet-ſtreet : And Mr. John Patrick, the Tor- 
ricellian Operator in the Old-Baily, who makes all kinds of Barome- 

ters and Thermometers; as you will find J have done in the proper 
Places: And I can't here omit mentioning the Ingenious Mr. Wilſon, 
which I could not do in the Book, becauſe thoſe Sheets about the Mi- 
croſcope were Printed off before I had ſeen Mr. Wilſon or his Glafles: 
But I muſt now do him that Juſtice to ſay, That of all the Microſcopes 
I have ever {cen for Commodiouſneſs, various Uſes, Portability, and 
Cheapneſs, I never. met with any hy like Mr. Wilſon's Glafles. 
They are particularly deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, * 
$ 


As to the Deſcription of the Mathematical and — ophical Inſtru- 


one, but the o- 


4 
i 
1 : 


| Asrohe Law Part of the Dictionary, Idid my (elf ac 
ſult the beſt Books and Dictionaries I could get tecommended to me; 
and from thence I tranſcribed, abridgedly, 


— 
——— — — — —— — 


d, a that ſeem d neceſſary to 
be inſerted here; and ſince that, I have had it carefully examined 


and corrected by a Gentleman of known Ability in that Profeſſion. 


And thus having given you a ſhort Account of what you may ex- 
pect to find in this Work, and which may perhaps ſatisty the Rea- 
der that it is a Book uſeful to be read carefully over, as well as to 


be conſulted like other Dictionaries occaſionally: I ſhall next fairly 
acquaint you wherein it is detective, and what Improvements may 
be made of it hereafter, in an additional Volume. — 8 
The Catalogue, Right-Aſcenſions, Declinations, Sc. of the Rx- 
ed-Stars, is very imperfect; the Reaſon of which is, That Mr. 


Hlamſteed, upon whom I thought I —__ depend, was pleaſed to 
refuſe me any Communication of that ki 
giyen thoſe Things under the Name of each Star or Conſtellation. 


here are alſo, I doubt, here and there ſome Words which ex' 


Amanuenſis, or Aff ant; tranſcribed from other Dictionaries, which 
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ay ſelf actually con- 


nd; elſe I would have 


are not ſo well explained as they ſhould be, and which (among ſo 


many Thouſand Words as I had to range into Order) have eſcaped 


2 Review; but I have corrected as many of them as I could in each 


Sheet as the Book was printing off. 


I would have had allo at the End of the Book, a particular Al- 


rger Copper-Plates in Anatomy, and of the Outſide, Rigging, and 


| dhe: for each Art and Science by it ſelf; and ſome more and 


the Section of a Ship: But the Undertakers could not afford it at 


the Price propoſed, the Book having ſwelled fo very much beyond 


the Expectation: But whatever Alterations, Amendments, Improve- | 


ments and Additions ſhall be hereafter, as I queſtion not but ma- 


ny of the latter ſort Time will produce, if God pleaſe to Bleſs 
me with Health and Leiſure, theſe ſhall all be printed in a Vo- 


lume by. themſelves, and ſo by no Means be prejudicial to the 


firſt Impreſſion. 
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DICTIONARY. 


Arts and Sciences. 


[ 

1 
* 
| 
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BACOT, the Cap of State, uſed in old ; ABAPTISTON, or An- baptiſton, an Inftru- 
time by our Exg/;/o Kings, wrought up | ment uſed by Surgeons, the ſame with Modiolus , 
in the Figure of two Crowns. which ſee. 4x ED 
ABACTORS, the ſame with Abigei, | ABATE, Abatement, - ny in Law the taking 
ſuch as ſteal and drive away whole | Poſſeſſion of Land by a Perſon that hath no right 
r mobo ron rnd, Herd | to it, after the Death of the Anceſtor, and | 
or Hock; in which the Lawyers diſtinguiſh them | the Entry of the right Heir. Alſo to Abate a Writ, © nn 
from Fires, who only fteal a Sheep or two, ec. | apy gage it for a time, thro' want of good 
ABACUS, ſometimes fignifies the A, B, C, ſome- | nd, or other Defect. So to Abate a Nuſauce, 
times a Table of Numbers for caſting up Accounts, | is to deſtroy it, exc, | 5 
which was anciently of Braſs, and called then, The} ABATEMENT of Honour, in Heraldry, is an 
Table of Pythagoras. It fignifies alſo, ſometimes accidental Mark annexed to a Coat of Arms, 
the Numeral F which uſed to be drawn on | whereby its Dignity is abaſed by reaſon of ſome 
a Table covered with ſmall Sand or Duſt, as Per- diſhonourable Quality or Stain in the Bearer, and 
ſos hints in theſe Verſes. I 'tis either by adding a Mark of Diminution ; or by 
by 4 | Reverſion of the whole Eſcutchon. 
Nec qui Abaco numeros e fefto in pulvere not as The Marks of Diminution are, I. 
Scit refiſſe vafer . A Delf Tenn, which is a Square 
| . born in the middle of the Field, 
ABACUS, in Architecture, is the four ſquare | thus; and belongs to one that 
Table that makes the Capital on the Top of a Co- hath revoked his Challenge, or 
lumn, eſpccially thoſe of the Corinthian Order : | eaten his Words. 
and is a Drip or Corona to the Capital. It _ | 
ou the — * Face of the Architrave and whole 
rabeation. In the Corinthian and Cumpoſite Or-] 2. A Point Dexter parted Tenn : 
ders, the Corners of it are called, the Horus, the] due to him that is a 3 - 
middle part the Sweep, and the Curvature the Arch; | or boaſts of more than he did, 
which commonly has a Roſe carved in the middle. | or can do. . 
See Vol. 2. | | | 
* ABAFT, or Aft, a Sea Term, fignifying always 
thoſe Parts which are towards the Stern of the | 
Ship: So they ſay, Such a Maſt hangs Aft or A- | 2. A Point in Point Saugnine, 
that is, towards the Stern. And becauſe the | thus; due to him that is Lazy 
. Maſter's or Captain's Cabbin is uſually in the hin- | and Sloathful in the Wars. 
der part of the Ship under the Quarter Deck, tis a 
common Complement to a Perſon come on 
a Ship, Sir, vill you pleaſe to walk Aft. DE 2 . 
ABALIENATION, a Term in the old Roman 4. A Point Champain Tenn: n; . 
Law, fignifying a ſimple Sale of the Goods of one | which is due to him that kills his, 
Citizen to * bug heſe Goods were called, Res | Priſoner after Quarter demande 


1 


mancupii, or mancipii ; and were Eſtates either in | and his Commander's Leave to 
Slaves or Cattle, and ſometimes Land of Inheri- ; give it; born thus, 


B 


tance ; but they muſt be in Italy. 


Reverſed, which is due to a Traitor. 


thus; and is due to him that is 
ved a Coward : But a Goar 
er is not an Abatement. 


. 7. A Guſſet Sanguene, born thus; 
SF | * Non Guffets one on 
. ench ſide. The Guſſet is an A- 
batement proper for an Effemi- 
w nate Laſcivious Man; and is 
then born on the right fide ; but: 
if he be given to too much Wine, F 


Py ROE. e; if to both, he ſhould 
bear two Guſſets, as in this Example. . 
; — eas 1. When a Man bears in 


his own Eſcutcheon another Re- 
verſed, as thus; which is due to 
a rude and uncivil 'Treater of 
3 Widow; = . 
or Deflowering her 5 

a alſo, for one that dr oo 
| way from his Sovercign's Banner. 
2. When a Man's own Eſcutcheon is entirely 


with 


N. B. Theſe Abatementrs are never 


Mlurrey or Tawney. 

ABATOR, (in the common Law) is he that a- 
baterh, that is, intrudeth into a Houſe or Land void 
— the Death of the former Poſſeſſor, and not yet 

tered, or taken up by his Heir. ; 
"ABBROCHMEN W is the foreſtalling of a Mar- 
— or Fair, by buying up the Wares before way 
re expoſed to Sale in 8 Market or Fair, 
hin vending them aga Retail. 
_ ABBUTTALLS, ure are he e Buttings and Boun- 
ues of Lands any way, ſhewing how they lie in | c 


we ct to other Places. 


BDICATION, a Term of the Roman Law, 
— ſeveral things ; ; as the Abandoning ofa 
Son, when he was expell d his Father's Houſe and 
refuſed to be owned as his Child. Abdicare Magi- 


ſtratum, or ſe Mag . Man was to abandon or lay 


down the Office te. We meet there. 
alſo with Abdicare ſe ſtatu om, - which fignifies, a 
Man's renouncing his Condition to become a Slave, 
2 to be degraded from the Priviledges of a Roman 
tizen. 
ABDICERE, fignifies, to debar a Man from his 
Demands, or not to allow them: Thus Abdicere | 
vindicias was in the Roman Law not to allow a Man 


the Poſſeſſion of thing in Controverfie, as Addi. 


cere uindicius is the very contrary. 

Tho the Word —_— Egnifies ftritly an 
actual and voluntary Renouncing, yet in a larger] ariſeth 
Senſe, at common Law, it may be properly uſed 
where there is only an Inplicic Renounciation; as 
when a Perſon does fuch Actions which are incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of his Truſt, he does in con- 
ſequence renounce it; and this was the late fa- 


bon, whe lowermat of the thre f. 
an Human Body ; It 
tains in its Region the Stomach, Guts, b 
Bladder, exc. err 
| called the Peritoncun. The lower 
r fore- 

Epigaſtriem , the 
is, and the Navel Tis 
lower Re 


| | 


hath tea ' Muſcles Zh bark cover it and ſive 
do excrete the Feces and Urine, and' to expel the 
Fetus in Women: You 2 
r Names. 
BDUCT OR HIrdicis, is a Muſcle of the fore- 
inger, which is not to be ſeen till the Abduſtor Pol- 
lien 18 raiſed ; by ſome it is reckoned amongſt the 
Interoſſe: ; it ariſes Fleſhly from the Os Metacarps 
that ſuſtains the Fore- and — over 
the firſt Internode of the 1 
dinous, joy wick che T of one of the 
Lumbrical Muſc and is inſerted with it 
ther with the Tenton of yr by =p hey og Wa 
Name intimates its Uſe, in ore. finger 
from the reft. 1 
| ABDUCTOR oz, a Muſcle of the Eye, ſo 
called from its Action in 
the Eye from the Noſe : 


It is 


or dra off 
alled hope 
charged  bundus, becauſe it is made uſe of in ſcornful 
any thing ; are always born fingle, and their | ſen 


Colour is never of Metal, bu but always either 


tments. 

ABDIUCTOR minimi digiti, is a Muſcle which 
a in ſome Bodies divided into two or three 
uſcles, having each a differing Series of Fibres ; 
the firſt of which ſeems to be a Hexor primi Inter- 
nodii minimi digiti; the ſecond an Abduſtor of 
the ſame; the hed Mr frond r Teri In- 
ternodii; but this Diviſion is not conſtant. It ari- 
ſes feſhly, firſt, from the 2 1 

and fourth Bone of the Carp 
the third Bone of the SOM 3 ** then, den. Midi, 
ow the ſuperior Parts of the ſubjacent Os mia 
The two firſt continue fleſhy to their Inſer- 
— the former terminating at the ſuperior Part 
of the firſt Bone of the Little Fr forwards ; the 
latter ending at the ſame part of the ſaid Bone la- 
terally ; the Third Tendinous like the 
Interoſſei, is is inſerted like them with the Tendon of 
the Extenſor Minimi Digit: at the ſuperior rt of 
the third Bone of the Little-Fingar. Its Uſe is to 
draw the Little-Finger from the others. 
ABDUCTOR Pollicis, isa Muſcle of the Thumb, 
which ariſes broad and fleſhy from the internal part 
| of the Ligamentum Tranſverſale Carpi, whence de- 
ſcending it leflens it ſelf, and becomes 9 
at its —— to the ſu 2 and — 
of the ſecond Bone of the Thumb laterally. 
draws the Thumb from the Fingers, from _ 
it derives its Name. ; 
HTS OR Pollicis Pedis, is a Muſcle which 
from the Os Caleis internally and later- 
ally, in ys its Ptogreſs becoming Tendinous, it 
Joins with another fleſhy beginning, ſpringing from 
the Os Cumeoforme Majus that ſuſtains the Os * 
tar ſi of the Great Toe; both which maki 
Tendon are inſerted to the external part of t 


1 Caſe of a certain Prince, where this known Seſamoides of the Great Toe laterally. This ad 


the Great Toe from the reſt. : ABDU- 


v4 5 uf, . ö 
17 
Py 4 "A 2 
der 
7 vs 


. ˙—˙ are 1 bs og 


OR . Tz ith 


which ariſeth Tendinous, 


fiche 
of this Muſcle 
Os Metatarfi of the Li oe, and making one 
Tendon as its Inſertion to the u of the firſt 
Bone of the Little Toe externally and laterally. Its 
Uſe is to draw off the Little Toe from the reſt. 
ABDUCTORES, in the general are the ſame 
with Abdiceur Muſcles. 1 
ABDUCENT Muſcles, are univerſally thoſe 
which ſerve to open or pull back divers parts ofthe 
Body, as the Arma, Legs, Eyes, Noftrils, Lips, r. 
Theſe are called alſo Abautfors, Their tes 
are uſually called Adduſtors or Adducent Muſcles. 
ABETTORS, is a common Law Term, and fig- 


nifies thoſe that u ithout Cauſe procure others to ſue 
out falſe Appeals of Murder, or Felony againſt 
Men, * to rene hens 1 us. 


ABETTORS, in Murder, are thoſe which ad- 
viſe or procure a Murder to be committed ; in the 
fame ſenſe there are Abettors in Felon 
fon ; in the kt of which they awe oll prizeipat:, 
there being no Acceſſories in Treaſon. 

ABELITION; the Licence given to a Criminal 
Accuſer, to deſiſt from further. Prof=cution. 
ABEYANCE, in Law ſi 


e to A. for Term of Life, and the Remainder to 
the right Heir of B. who is living at the time of the 
Grant; in this caſe, tho the Remainder paſs pre- 
ſently from the Grantor, yet it veſts not preſently, 
or takes hold in the Grantee, that is the Heirs of 
B. but is Indeterminate, in Potentia, in Nubibus, in 
Abeyance, viz. in Conſideration of Law: So when 
the Parſon of a Church dies, and the Church is 
void; the Fee is in Abeyance, becauſe it is not de- 
termined who ſhall ſucceed him. | 

ABISHERISING, and in ſome Copies, Miſbe- 
ring, is (in Common Law) being — of A- 
N ts, before whomſoe ver, of Tranſgreſſion 

ov 

FABJURATION, formerly 
a Perſon who had committed Felony, and who, to 
avoid the Law, had betaken himſelf to Sanctuary, 
took to d the Kingdom for ever : It was a 
Law enacted by Edward the Confeſſor, but is ſince 
changed by the Statutes, 21 H. 8. c. 2. 22. H. 8. 
c. 14. 32. H. 8. c. 12. But the Senſe of the Word 


Abjurate, originally, in the Roman La as ĩt 
is uſed by Gere and other good Writers of that 


is 

Age, was, To deny a thing upon Oath ; to deny that 
a Man had . committed, derained, or did owe 
any thing, upon his Oath. Thus with him 4b- 


jurare Creditum was to forſwear a Debt, or to deny ** 


on Oath that he ow'd the Debt. 
ABLACATION, the wearing of a Child that 


hath ſucked its full time. Alſo a kind of Grafting, | 
when the Cyon remaineth on its own Stock, and | 


the Stock you it on, together, till ſuch time as 
they are ſurely Incorporated; then the Cyon is cut 
from its ow», and lives only by the orber Stock. 


ABLAQUEATION, a laying open or baring the | 


bottom of the Trunk, and Roots of Trees, that 


ſo being expoſed tothe Air, the Sun, and the Rains, | 


they may the better fructify, or bear fruit the en- 
ſuing Year. | s | 

ABLATIVE Caſe, is the laſt of the fix Caſes of 
Nouns and Participles in Grammar, and is fo _ 


3 


and Trea- 


i A | 
in Poſſe only and not in Adu: r 


1 3 
| in Agriculture, fignifies the 
pronny of Trees, and cutting off 8 | 

| ABOLITION , in Metaphyficks, is an utter 

Deſtruction of any Being. | | 
1 of a . is the perfect repeal- 
ing it, or the entire taking of it awa it 
ſhall never have Force = „ 

ABOM ASUS, one of the Stomachs of Rumi. 

nant Animals or ſuch as chew the Cud ; of which 
are reckoned four, the Yenter, Reticulum, Omaſus, 
and Abomaſus. 
{ ABORIGINES, are ſuch Nations as the Italiaz;, 
who pretend antiently to be without Original or 
Derivation from any other Nation or People. 

ABORTION, the bringing forth of a Child 
(or Fetus) before its due time. 

ABORTIVB, is ſpoken ofa Fetus brought forth 
before its time: Hence tis alſo an Epithet given to 
any D or Purpoſe that miſcarries. | 

ABRENUNCIATION,; is a renouncing or for- 
. _ thing entirely. $012 

ABREVIATIONS, are Contractions in Wri- 
ting or otherwiſe, whereby any thing that is writ- 

ten or ſpoken, is contained in, or takes up much 

leſs Room, than it would do, if written or delive- 
red at large. 

| IT „with ſome Chymiſts the fame with 

 ABRIDGMENT of a Plaint, in Common-Law, 

is, when one Part of the Plaintiff's Demand is left 

out, and it is pray'd that the Defendant may an- 

AROSA TE Gonifie Ai repeal 
BROGATE, fignifies to diſanul or 3 
as to Abrogate a Law, 1s, to lay it aſide or to repeal 


flit. So that the 
was an Oath which | 


ABROGATION of a Law, is the repealing it, 
or taking it quite away. 

ABSCESSE, an Ulceration arifing in any Part 
of the Body after a Crifis : The ſame with Apoſtema. 

ABSCISS. E, in Conick Section, or other Cur- 
vilineal Figure, are the Parts of the Axis cut off by 
the Ordinates, and accounted downwards from 
the Vertex of the Section. Thus Vr or R are 
the Abſciſſe in this Figure. Theſe are called by 
ſome Writers, the Intercepted Axes or Ivtercepred Di- 
ameters. | 


V 


1 
| 
. I 


* 


d 
Ad 


ABSIS, the ſame with 4pfs, which fee. 

ABSOLUTE : This Word (which fignifies free 
from the Power of another) is variouſly uſed. 
Sometimes the Terms of a Pr tion are ſaid to 
be taken Abſolutely; that is; without relation to a- 


ny thing _ A Prince is faid to be Abſolute, when 
2 he 
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Parts of the Body 
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ing of the Prince, and in the Bpirzes of the 
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ASS, iv any aft deep Flace, which either hath 


leaſt is ſuppolodto have none. 


1 wn of his Nature, — We, in himſelf | 
not Reſtraints from any one. Abſolute is ſometimes 
taken alſo in Oppoſition to Terms or Conditions; mi 


n utely, 
but on Condition of thei tance and A 's 
ment; and a Prieſt cannot abſolve Men from the 
Guilt of their Sins Abſolutely, but only declarative- 

and Miniſterially, on the Condition of the Per- 
on's Penitence and Reſolutions for Amendment. 
So (in Law) an Abſolute Eſtate is one free from 


ABSOLUTE Nember, in an Equation in Algebra, 
is that which Vieta calls the Homogeneum Compara- 
tionis, and which always poſſeſſeth one entire part 
or fide of the 14 and is always a known 

le or Solid, under the 
unknown Roots, in Quadraticks and Cubicks. 


Thus in this Equation aa+16a=36. The Ab- 
ſolute Number is 36, which is equal to the Pro- | 
duct of the two Roots or Values of a, multiplied 


one into another. 
ABSOLUTE Eguation, in Aſtronomy, is the 
Aggregate or Sum of the Eccentrick and Optick 
Equations. See Equation. . 
ABSORBENTS, are Medicines that tem 
and qualify the Acid Juices in the Body, by imbi- 


bing or drinking them up. Thus Alkali's are ſaid 
by ſome to abſorb Acids. 
ABSTENSION, in Law, is a with-holding an 
Heir from taking Poſſeſſion of his Land. 


Medicines, are 
ſuch as are uſed to clear the Skin or Superficial 

from any Filth, ec. obſtructing 
its Pores. 


ABSTERSION, is the Effect produced by Ab- 


ſterſive Medicines, or in general, any cleanſing or 


wiping away. 

ABSTRACTION, is a Power peculiar to the 
Mind of Man, in Contradiſtinction to the Souls of 
Beaſts, and plainly diſtinguiſhes Him from Them; 
whereby he can make his Ideas, arifing from par- 
ticular 'Things, become general Repreſentatives of 
all of the ſame kind. Thus, if my Eye repreſents 
to me Whiteneſs in a Wall, I can AbſtraFedly con- 


fider that Quality of Whiteneſs, and find it atrri- | 


butable to many other things befides, as to Snow, 


to Milk, or the like; and this Quality, whatever 


it be, thus conſidered apart from the Concrete, or 
the Subject in which it inheres, is ſaid to be taken 
in the Abſtra. 
ABSTRACT, is frequently uſed alſo for a ſmall 
Draught or Epitome of any greater Work. 
ABSTRACT Numbers, are thoſe which are con- 
ſidered as Pure Numbers, without being applied to 


any Subject; and ſo Abftrafted Mathematicks, is 
_uſedin 


fition to Mixt Mathematicks ; the for- 
mex fignifying pure Geometry or Algebra ; and the 
latter Optick „ Dialling, Navigation, ec. where 
Phyſical Confiderations are connected with 
Mathematical. 


ABSTRUSE, ſecret, dark, not eaſily intelligible. | 


ABUNDANT Numbers; are thoſe whoſe Parts 
added together, make more than the whole Num- 
ber which they are Parts of; as v. g. Twelve, 


of the Earth, P. 117. tells us, That there is a 

Collection of Waters incloſed in the Bow- 
els of the Earth, conſtituting an huge Orb in the 
Interiour or Central Parts of it; over the Sur · 
face of this Water, he ſuppoſes the Terreſtrial Stra- 
ta to be — 4 T at 
Great Deep, and what many Authors call rhe 7. 
And chat there is ſuch aa — rs 
lodged in the Bowe Earth, is confirmed by 
abundance of Obſervations. ” 

The Water of this vaſt Abyſs the Dr. 
doth communicate with that of the Ocean by 


betwixt it and the Bottom of the Ocean 
this and the Abyſs he fu to have one com- 
mon Centre, around which the Water of both of 


them is placed ; but ſo, that the ordinary Surface 
of the Abyſs is not level with that of the Ocean, 


nor at' ſo great a diſtance from the Centre as that 
is, it being for the moſt part reftrained and 
{ed by the Strata of Farth tying upon ĩt; but where- 
ever thoſe Strate's are broken, or ſo lax and le 
that Water can pervade them, there the Water of 
the Abyſs doth aſcend, fills up all the Clefts or 
Eſſures whereinto it can get Admittance or En- 
trance, and ſaturates all the Interſtices and Pores 
of the Earth, Stone, or other Matter all around 
the Globe, quite up to the Level of the Ocean. 

' ACADEMY, is a kind of higher School or U- 
niverſity, where young Men are inſtructed in the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. I was ſo called at firſt 
from Academia, the Name of a Place near Athens, 
and built, fay ſome, by Cadmas the Phenician ; o- 
thers, by one Academus, whence it had its Name: 


Twas 
his Diſciples Philoſophy, who from hence are call- 


try Seats by this Name, where he had fine Groves, 
and pleaſant Walks for the Entertainment of his 
Philoſophical Friends ; and here he wrote his 
Offices, which therefore he called his Academical 
Treatiſes. 9 
ACADEMICKS; ſo the Followers of Plato 
were anciently called, becauſe they ſtudied in the 


Se& of Sceptical Philoſophers, who maintained, 
That all things were uncertain, and that Reaſon 
and Truth were changeable, ſo that Men ought to 
doubt of every thing, and believe nothing. 
| ACANTA BOLU S, the ſame with 22 (ex 
cepting that the Volſella is crooked) a Surgeon's In- 
ſtrument to take out any thing that ſhall happen to 
ſtick in the Oeſopbagus or Gullet ; tis ſomething 
like a Pair of Plyers, and may be reckoned as a 
kind of Forceps. 
 ACANTHA, is with ſome Anatomiſts the moſt 
back wurd Protuberance of the Vertebres of the 
Back ; and is otherwiſe called, Sina Dorff. 
ACARNAR, the {ame with Acherner. 
 ACATALECTICK Perſe, is one exactly per- 


ſect, where not ſo much as one Syllable is either 


6 or deficient, 


* 


ed Academicks. Cicero alſo call'd one of his Coun- 
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no Bottom, or elſe hath none difcernable, ot ar 
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Moſes calls the 1 


means of certain Holes, r ; 


nted with Trees; and here Plato taught 


Books, D. Nat. Deorum and De Amicitia, and his 


Academia, Afterward it became the Name of a 


ACCEDAS. 
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© Chancery, and 


G5 
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(where a Plataris fucd for taking of 
te as 2 Diflvels, or any falſe 
to be made in any Suit in ſuch a ( 


e a Writ ndade out of the 
Returnablein the King's Bench ot 
| K, re-. 
tu go to the Court of ſome Lord, bs 

Cat- 
= cy 


not 'a Court of Record) and there make a Record 


of the ſaid Suit, in preſence of the Suitors of the 


ſaid Court, and alſo of four other Knights of the | i 
fame County; and to certify it unto the King's 


Court, at the Day limited in the Writ. 

 ACCEDAS ad #ice Comitem, is a Writ directed 
to the Coroner, requiring him todeliver a Writ to 
the Sheriff, who having a Pone delivered to him, 


fu es it. 


CCELERATION of the Deſcent of heay 


due Attention be given to our excellent Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Second Law of Motion, Axiom, or Law 
of Nature, as it may be called, viz. That the Mutati- 
en of Motion is always proportionable to the Force im- 
preſſed, and always & according to that ſame Line of Di- 
refion, the Reaſon of the Acceleration of the Deſcent 
of heavy Bodies, will be very clear and intelligible. 
For, ſuppoſing Gravity (whatever it be) to act 
uniformly on all Bodies, at equal Diſtances from 
the Earth's Centre, and that the Time in which 
any heavy Body falls to the Earth, be divided into 
equal Parts infinitely ſmall: Let Gravity encline 
the Body towards the Earth's Centre, while it 
moves in the firſt infinitely ſmall Part of the Time 
of its Deſcent : If after this, the Action of Gravi- 
= ſuppoſed to ceaſe, the Body would go towards 
e Earth's Centre equally, with a Velocity equal 
to the Force of that firſt Impreſſion, (by Sir aac 's 
firſt Axiom.) But now fince the Action of Gra- 
vity ſtill contiunes; in the ſecond Moment of 
Time the Body will receive a new Impulſe down- 
ward, and then its Velocity will be double of what 
it was in the firſt Moment : In the third Moment 
or Particle of Time, it will be Triple; in the 
fourth Quadruple, and ſo on continually. Where- 
fore fince thoſe Particles of Time are ſuppoſed infi- 
nitely ſmall, and all equal to one another, the bn- 
Petus acquired by the Falling Body, will be eve 


where as the Times from the Beginning of the De- 
ſcent. And fince the Quantity of Matter in the 
Body given, continues the ſame, the Velocity will 
be as the Time in which it is acquired (as you will 
find proved in the Laavs of Motion.) 

And after the ſame manner may it be proved, 
That the Motion of Aſcending Projectives ſhall 
be equably retarded ; for fince the Force of Gravi- 
ty acts continually and equally againſt the Motion 
firſt begun, it muſt diminiſh or abate the Motion, 
according to the Time of the Aſcent, till at laſt it 
wholly ceaſe, 
= Let the Right Line 

: a b expreſs the Time 
of any heavy Body's 
Deſcent, and let b c 
at right Angles to it, 
denote the Velocity 
acquired at the end of 


and any where the 
two Parellels f g, de, 
ſo they ſhall expreſs 
the Velocities acquired 


one on th 
Bodies was fiſt diſcovered by Giles: And ff figs a 


ry | ty DC (by the 5th Article 


the Fall. Dra „ 
p 1 paſſed thro' in the Time 4 (, fo the 14 
the 


4 
7 


| 


* 


Ae will r 


Fall. Q. E. D. 


* Figure will 
— 


oy 


ning of the (| 
£ 
&— 
k 


1 


N its Moriom, 
ball be juſt the b 

that which es + 
have deſcribed, had it 


Time with a Velocny | 
equal to what it bad | 
acquired in the end of 


its fall. —_ | 
| 1 (as of the 


before) 4 C repreſent the Time 
Deſcent, D C the Velocity at laſt acquired ; and 
compleat the Triangle 4 CD. Let alſo the Time 
A C be diſtinguiſhed into an indefinite Number of 
ſmall Parts, as e f, f g, g b, bi, &c. and draw 
the Parallels ek, fl, gm, ba, i o, &c. to the 
Baſe CD. Then will e k be as the Velocity of 
the heavy Body, in the infinitely ſmall part of 
Time e f, [ will be the Velocity in the ſmall 


Time f g, &c. 
proved in the Laws of Motion, 


— — 


But now tis 
(ſee that Word) That the Space or Length de- 
ſeribed by any moving Body, in any given Time, 
and with a given Celerity ; is 4s the Rettangle un- 
der the Time and the Celerity, wherefore the Space 
deſcribed in the Time e f, with the Celerity e k, 

will be as the Re e fk; and the Space de- 
{cribed in the Time f g, with the Celerity g m, 

will be as the Rectangle g l, &c. wherefore the 

8 run thro' in the Sum of all theſe Times, 
will be as the Sum of all the Triangles; that 
is, as the Triangle 4 C D, which contains them 
all. Again, the Space run thro by the deſcending 
Body in the Time, 4 C, with the uniform Celeri- 

Mr. Keil's Laws of 

Mot ion above referred to) will be as the Songs: 

ABCD. W the Space run over by the 
deſcending Body in the given time, and uniformly 
Accelerated) is to the Space deſcribed by the ſame 

Body, in the ſame Time with an uniform Celeri- 

ty equal to what it at laſt acquires : : as the Trian- 

leADC. is to the Rectangle ABCD. But the 

Triangle is one half of the Rectangle; wherefore 

the Space deſcribed by the Accelerated deſcending 

Body from the beginning to the end of its Motion, 

in a given Time, is juſt the half of the Space 

which would be deſcribed by the ſame Body if it 
had gone on, for the ſame Time, with a Velocity 

— what it had acquired in the end of its 

From whence it will follow, 1. That the -— 2 

run over with the Velocity C D in half the Time 

A C, will be equal to the Space deſcribed by the 

falling Accelerated Body, in the whale Time 4 C. 

2. As the Triangle ACD repreſents the Space 


A io, will repreſent the Space deſcribed by 
falling Body in the Time A :; and the Triangle 
ſent that deſcribed in the Time 


—C ja the Times o ad 


Ae, &c. Wherefore 
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| in a given 


| , any 
Time, in twice that Time it will deſcribe four 


times the Length; in thrice the Time, nine times 
the Length, exc. Or, in other Words, if the Times 


are — 47 es re I, 2, 
3» 4» 5» Fr. the Spaces ibed will be 1, 4, 9, 


16, 25, Cr. | 

5. Since the 8 n 
x, in the ſecond four, in the third 9, c. if you 
confider the Space run through in the ſecond Par- 
ricle of Time Frech it will beas 3; and if 
from 9, the 8 cribed in the third part of 
Time, mp: the Space before deſcribed in 
the ad Moment, there will remain 5, ec. where- 
fore ſupp the Moments or Parts of Time e- 
8 deſcribed by the Deſcent of an 
inning from Neſt, in each Mo- 
ſeparately, will be as the natural 
odd Numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 13, 1), 
ct ; 


are as the 'Times, the Spaces run through will be 
alſo as the Squares of the Velocities; and both 


Times and Velocities will be in — Ratio 


of the Spaces deſcribed by any falling Body. 
- ACCELERATORES Urinæ, are a pair of Mu- 
ſcles belonging to the Pena, whoſe uſe is to expedite 
the Urine and the Genitura: Our accurate Mr. 
Cowper ſaith, Authors have been miſtaken in aſ- 
ſigning the Origination of theſe Muſcles, either to 
the Sphinfer Ani, or to the Tubercles of the Offa 
Iſchiz ; for they ariſe Fleſhly from the ſuperior Part 
of the Urethra, as it paſſes under the O. Pubis, 
encompaſſing the external Part of the Bulb of its 
cavernous Body ; both theſe Muſcles meet on the 


inferior Part, and march on according to the Length | 


of the Skin in the Perineum, when parting from 
each other, they aſcend to their Inſertions on each 


fide the Corpora Cavernoſa Pens. He thinks alfo, | 


that they aſſiſt the Erefores Penis, by driving the 


Blood contained in the Bulb of the Cavernous Body | 


of the Uretbra towards the Glands in a greater Quan- 
tity, whereby it becomes diſtended : 'The Veins 
which carry off the Refluent Blood from the Goes 
Cavernoſum Uretbre, being at that time compreſs d 
by the ſwelling of theſe Muſcles. 
ACCENSION, is the enkindling or ſetting any 
Body on Fire. 
ACCENT. ir Grammar, is a Mark placed over 
a Syllable, to ſhew tis pronounced with a ſtrong- 
er or weaker Voice. The Greeks, who were the 
teſt obſerver of Accents, diſtinguiſh them into 
the Acute one mark'd thus, (), the Grave one thus, 
O, and the Circumflex thus, (. But of late one 
Henuin, a Dutchman, hath written a Book to prove 
the Accents were not ancient among the Greeks, 
and that that Language ought not to be pronoun- 
ced according to them: Hepretends no Accents are 
to be tound in any MSS. above 800 Years old, and 
takes them to be an Invention of the Arabs about 
the time of Mahomer's Death. He ſays, the Maſ- 


ſoretes of Tiber i. as brought them into the Bible a- 


bout the Sixth Century, and that they were per- 


* 


e 


i, | Syllable, Word, or 


6. And fince the Velocities acquired in falling, | 
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felted by Rabbi Fudab: Ben Du Ching, | in 
ACCENTS, in Grammar; E 
of the Meaſure of 'Time ; in which each Letter, - 


is the 
of the Voice 


* 


lence or of the Voice at the End of Words 
or Sentences, &c. Theſe Accents may be very 
numerous : There are in the Hebrew Gr 

more than thirty of them, and Srvias Honoratsi 
reckons eight in the Latin. 9 5 

The Acute Accent ſhews when the Voice is to be 
raiſed, and is thus (J. | 
3 Grave _ ſhews when the Voice is to. 

The Greunflex 3 of both the 
Aente and the Grave, and is thus, (“). 

The Long Accent ſhews that the Voice is to ſtop 
upon the Vowel that has that Mark, and it is ex- 
prefled thus, (). | 

The Short Accent ſhews that the time of Pronun- 
ciation ought to be ſhort, and is marked thus. (). 
 - Hypben, is an Accent in Grammar, that implies 
two Words are to be joyned, as male- ſanus. 
Diaſtole, is an Accent in Grammar, which ſhews 
. pt 2 N . % N it is ad- 

are to its is („). 

Apoſtrophe, is an Accent in Grammar, ſhewn 
there is a Vowel to be rejected, and is — 
thus, () and over the Head of the Letter. 

ACCENT in Mufick,, is a Modulation of the 
Voice, to expreſs the Paſſions either Naturally or 
Artificially. FE TY 

ACCEPTAN CE, in Law, is an ing o 
ſome Act already done, which without ſuch Agree- 
ment, might have been undone or avoided ; as if a 
Man und his Wife ſeized of Land in Right of .his 
Wife, do joyn and make a Leaſe by Deed, reſerv- 
ing Rent, and the Husband dying, the Wife ac- 
2 or receives the Rent: By this Acceptance in her, 
the Leaſe is made good, and ſhall bar her from 
bringing a Cui in vita. 

ACCEPTILATION, in Gul-Law, is the ſame 
with Acquittance in Common-Law, being a Verbal Di- 
{charge from the Creditor to the Debtor. 

ACCESS or Acceſſion, the Fit or Paroxyſm of a 
Diſeaſe. 

ACCESSIBLE Height, is either that which may 
be mechanically meaſured by the Application of a 
Meaſure to it, or elſe an Height whoſe Baſe and 
Foot can be-approached to ; and from thence a 
| meaſured on the Ground. 

ACCESSORIUS Wliffz, is a Nerve which a- 
riſes from the Medulla Spinalis, about the begin- 
ning of the ſixth Pair of the Neck; as it aſcends | 
** Head, it receives on each ſide a Twig from 
the firſt five Pair of Nerves of the Neck; as they 
riſe from the Medulla Spinalis 5 then it enters the 
Skull, and paſſes out of it again with the Par Va- 
gum, and is wholly ſpent upon the Muſculus Trape- 
— 

ACCESSORY, in the Common-Law, is a Per- 
ſon ad viſing or procuring before the Fact, or aid- 
ing and aſſiſting, receiving or protecting after it, 
one that hath committed Felony ; who therefore 
ſhall have Judgment of Life and Member, as well 
as the Principal which did the Felony, but not till 
the Principal be firſt attainted, convict, or out- 
lawed thereupon. A Man alſo may be Acceſſory 
to an Acceſſory, by aiding, receiving, ec. an Ac- 
ceſſory to Felony, In the Farnte-Law tis ſuchan 

| one 


_ 


. tally, as the Cloths a Man hath on; the Money 


in the Horizontal Line, where Lines parallel among | 
_ themſelves, tho not perpendicular to the Picture, 


| hath received. If the Auditors aſſigned him, find 


allow him reaſonable 
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wits Felony, which. is made ſo by Statute. | Augmentation, and is properl 
- ACCIDENT: This Word is uſed by Logici- | ter to any Bod externally : This is uſually aid of 
rs Moſhe ® 1460 10 Bodies without Life, and is ſome- 
_ times | A Pofeti 
ge A + called Appoficion or Fuxta Poftion, But ſome 


(tho a Subſtance it ſelf) yet be an Accident or Ad- 
junct to that Thing, or to it only acciden- 


in his Purſe, er. Theſe indeed are more properly 
called Adjuntis ; and by the School-men are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Name of Verbal Accidents. 

2. In Contradiſtinction to the Eſſential Proper- 
ties of any Subject, many Qualities are called Ac. 
cidents ʒ ule they are there not Eſſentially but 
Accidentally. This in the Schools is called Accidens 
Predicahils, and implies a Common Quality, which 
may or may not be in any Subject, as any particu- 
a Cie. 220 555 

z. In Oppoſition to Subſtance, a Thing is called 
MG, ors. when it is its Eſſence or Nature to In- 
bere or ſubſiſt in fome Subſtance, and cannot be 
alone: And thus it is with all Qualities whatſoever, 
This is called Accidens Predicamentale, and the nine 
laſt Predicaments are in this Senſe Accidents. 

In reference to its Cauſe alſo, or at leaſt as to our 
Knowledge of it, a Thing is frequently ſtiled an 
N by which "= * an Effect m_ ca- 

] uced, or which to us apppears to have 
— , 8 

ACCIDENTS (in Heraldry) are the Points and 


Abatemenrs in an Eſcutcheon; which ſee. 
ACCIDENTAL Point, in Perſpective is a Point 


do meet. 


Steepneſs reckoned 
upwards on a Slope 
Line, as Declivs is a 
ſteepneſs downwards. 
'Thus B 4 is an Ac- 
clruity ; A B a Decli- 
c wo. 


32 


ACCOMODATE , fignifies amongſt Geome- 


ters, to fit in a Line or Figure into a Circle, c. 
ſo as the Conditions of the P 
require. See Apply. 5 
ACCOMPT, a Writ in Law ſo called, lying 
inſt a Bailiff or Receiver, who will not give up 
his Accounts, or come to an Account for what he 


that he is in Arrears, they have Power by the Sta- 
tutes of W:ſim. 2. C. 10. to award him to Priſon 
till he have made Satisfaction: But if they won't 
es, or if they charge 
him with more than he hath received, any Friend 
of his may ſue out a Writ Ex Parte Talu, from 
the Chancery, directed to the Sheriff, to take out 
four Main-Pernors, to bring his Body before the 
Barons of the Exchequer on a certain Day , and 
to warn his Lord or Maſter to appear there at the 
ſame time. 
ACCORD, in Law, is an Agreement or Con- 
tract from one Man to another, to give him Satiſ- 
faction for ſome Treſpaſs or Damage done, which 
when executed and Perfemed, is 2 good Bar in 
Law againſt an Action of Treſpaſs for that Damage 
or Offence, | 


may | will have the encreaſe of Living 


Rs TUM ! for Chymils 


| ACCRETION; 


Bodies to be by 
betroſumprion and Aſfimilar ion of the Aliementary 
or nouriſhing Particles. 

Dr. Hayers in his Ofteologia gives this Account of 
Accretion , that the Nutritious Particles being ſe- 
parated by the Glandules placed every where on 
the ſides of the Arteries, are carried into thoſe ſmall 
Nervous Pipes, or Interſtices of the Fibres where 
the Spirits move, ſo that they fall in the way of the 
Spirit's Motion : Theſe Spirits he ſuppoſes to have 
a twofold Motion; one direct, the other Roratory 
or turning round their Axes, While an Animal is 
capable of Accretion , and the Particles of which 
the ſolid Parts conſiſt are not entirely united at 
their Extremities, but are capable of receding one 


from another, both end-ways and laterally ; the 


Spirits act upon the Nutritious Particles (which 
are ofa Viſcous Nature) by their Rotary Motion, 
by which they carry them to the fides of the Fibres 
and Bony Strings, driving ſome againſt the fides of 
their Parts, and forcing them out laterally : Others 
they drive into the Interſtices between the Extre- 
mities, thereby lengthning every Series of them; 
where they are placed and fix d, and thus the Parts 
of an Animal Body increaſe both in Thickneſs and 
Longitude. But after the Particles are united at 
their Extremities, and no longer capable of making 
Room to lode the Nutritious Parts out of the way 
of the Spirits direct Motion; then the Spirits come 
to act upon the Nutritious Matter by that Motion, 
and to drive it ſo through the Nervous Channels, 


AA. . ACCLIVITY, is af that i hasnor theliberty of topping andadhering; 


and ſo the Accretion of the Animal ceaſes. 
ACETABULUM, is that Cavity in theHuckle 
Bone which is appointed to receive the Head of the 
Thigh Bone within it: Alſo certain Glandules in 
the Chorion are call'd Acetabula, concerning which 
(fee Cotyledones.) 
ACERB, is a Taſte betwen Sowre and Bitter, 
ſuch as moſt Fruits have before they are ripe. 
ACETUM Radicatum, is the ſharpeſt part of 
Vinegar, when the Phlegm is drawn off. 


call that ſour Liquor which is made be diflolving 
a little Butter or Icy Oyl of Antimony in a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Water. * 

ACETUM Alcaliſatum, is diſtilled Vinegar fal- 
turated with ſome Alkalizate Salt. 

ACHAMECH, with ſome Chymiſts fignifies 
the Droſs of Silver. 

ACHERNER, a bright fixed Star of the firſt 
Magnitude, in Eridanus, whoſe Longitude is 10. 
31. of X, Latitude 59. 18. 

ACHOLITE or Acolite, an inferior Church 
Servant, who, next under the Sub-Deacon, fol- 
lowed or waited on the Prieſts and Deacons, and 

rforming the meaner Offices of lighting the Can- 
= and carrying the Bread and Wine, and pay- 
ing other ſervile Attendance. : 

ACHOR, is a ſort of a cruſted Scab which 
makes an Iching and Stink on the Surface of the 
Head, and is occafioned by a Serous, Salt and 
Sharp Matter: The difference betwixt an Achor 
and Favus conſiſts in this, that in Achors the Holes 
or Cavities are ſmall, and ſometimes not viſible; 


| bur 
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_ AGHEYS,. 
Darkneſs in the Eyes, 


ſh, flexible, 


Acid Salt or not, by 


ES 9 2% 1 i 
ing to ſome, in 4 kind- of 


ia, or Dimneſa of Sight. 


, + ACHRONICAL, is uſed in for the 
Riſing of a Star when the Sun ſets, or the Setting 
of a Star when the Sun riſes 5 in which Caſes the 


Star is ſaid eicher to riſe or ſet Achronicaſly ; which 


is one of the three. Prerical Riſings or Settings... - 


.  ACIDFTY, is che Taft which Bodies that are 


Acid or Sharp affect the Mouth with: And thoſe 


Abs, whoſe Particles 5 to be long- 
penetrating, - and attenuating 3 

which have their Points Tharp and piercing, And 
theſe are either Natural Acids; which. have a pro- 
per Acidity of their own, without the help of Art, 
as Juice of Limons, ec. or elſe Artificial Acids; 
which are made by Fire in Chymical Operations. 


So that Acid Spirits or Stygian Liquors, as the Chy-| dred: 
_ miſts call chem, from their Powers to deſtroy or 


diſſolve Bodies, ſeem to be nothing but an Acid 


Salr diſſolved, aud put into a violent Motion by the 
Fire: Theſe are called Aciil Menſtruums. You may 


eaſily know whether any Liquor contain in it any 
| ax toc on a little 
Syrup of Violets f. on white Paper; or in a 
Mn of Pine tote Flowers, N then the 
Blue will be immediately turned into a Red or 
reddiſh purple Colour; whereas if it turn Green, 
tis a fign the Liquors abounds with Salts of an Uri- 
nous or Lixiviate Nature; which how to diſtin- 
guiſh, ſee thoſe Words, The Acidity of any Liquor 
may alſo be concluded by its being able to deſtroy 


the Blueneſs of a Tincture of Lignum Nepbriticum : | 


(See Colours, and the ways of producing ſudden 

Changes of them.) - 
ACIDULZ, any Medicinal Waters that are 

not hot, like thoſe at the Bub, which are called 


Therme. 


ACINUS, in Botanicks, doth not fignify a | 


Grape · ſtone, but the Fruit it ſelf of all ſuch Plants 
which bear it, in a manner reſembling Grapes : 
It is ſofter and more Juicy than a Berry, and there- 
fore diſtingiſhable from it; as it is alſo becauſe 
the Acini grow in Bunches or Cluſters, and Ber- 
ries often fingle. | 

ACINIFORMIS Tunica, is the ſame with the 
Uvea Tunica of the Eye. 

ACMASTICK Fever, with ſome, is the ſame as 
ynoc hus. SL | 

ACME, in general, ſignifies the Height or To 
of any thing; the Word is more W u 
to denote the Height of a Diſtemper, many of 
which have four Periods. 1. The Arche or begin- 
ning. 2. The Anabaſis, or Growth and Increaſe. 
: The Acme, when the Morbifick Matter is at the 
Height. 4. The Paracme, or the Declenſion of the 
Diſtemper. 

ACOLITE, ſee Acholite. 

ACONTIAS, a ſort of Comets, ſhaped like a 
Dart or Javelin. Its Head is ſometimes round, 
and ſometimes oblong or comprefled ; and its 
Tail 4 Train is ſlender, but extended to a great 

ACOPUM, according to ſome Writers, is a Fo- 
mentation of warm and emollient things, to allay 
the Senſe of Wearineſs, occaſioned by too violent 
Labour or Exercile. 
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.  ACOSMY, is an in iliflate of Health accompa- 
: Face: 15 ; ; *% $4; KK . 
M tet ww r 
which help ing; as tothe latter of whic 
the n is now — 2 
Ae . in Pre- 
face to his Micrography, faith, tis not impoſſible 
to hear a Whiſper at a Furlong or th part of a 
Mile's diſtance : That he knows a way by which 
tis eaf hae ot > ſpeak thro' a Wall of a 
ick: And 1 
the Sound may be propagated to a very confidera- 


and | ble Diſtance almoſt in an Inſtant. 


ACQUIETANDIS Plegiis, is a Juſticies, that 
lies = againſt a tor, that refuſeth 


to acquit him after the Debt is paid. 
 ACQUIETANTIA de Shirs es Hundreds, to 
be free from Suit and Service in Shires and Hun- 


* 

ACQUITTAL, in Law, fignifies the Dil; 

of a Tenant from any Entries or Moleſtations, 

any manner of Service iſſuing out of the Land to 

* that is, above the Miſne. It fignifies 
ſo, when two are indicted of Felony, the one as 


nin, the other as — 3 the Princi 
being iſch , the Acceſſary by conſequence is 
alſo acquitt 

- ACQUITTANCE, fignifieth a Releaſe or Diſ- 
charge in writing of a Sum of Money, or other 
Duty, which ought to be paid or done. | 

ACRASY, is the Exceſs or Predominancy of 
one Quality above another, in the Conſtitution of 
a human Body. 

ACRE of z its Quantity is four Square 
Roods; or 160 1 Poles; or 4840 ſquare 
Yards ; or one ow Feet. By a Statute of 
31 of Eli, tis ined, That if any Man e- 
rect a new Cottage, he ſhall add 4 Acres of Land 
to it. : | 
ACRIMONIOUS Bodies, are thoſe (in the 
General) whoſe Particles do eat, fret, deſtroy and 
diflolve what comes in their way, or which have a 
great Acrimony. 

ACRISY, is ſuch a State or Condition of a 
Diſeaſe, that no right Judgment can be made of 
the Patient whether he will recover or not. 

ACROMION, is the upper Proceſs of the Shoul- 
der-Blade, or the top of the Shoulder, where the 
Neck-Bones are joined with the Shoulder-Blades. | 

ACROMPHALUM, is the Middle of the 
Navel. 
| ACRONICAL, ſee Achronical. | 
ACRONYCHAL, is the ſame with Achronical, 
which ſee. 

ACROS, with ſome Writers is the Height of a 
Diſeaſe ; and with ſome Anatomiſts, the Tops, or 
Prominences of Bones, c. 
ACROSPIRE, the ſame with Plume, which ſee. 


ſes, whoſe initial Letters make up ſome Perſan's 
Name, Title, or ſome particular Motto. - 

ACROTERIA or Acroters, fignify in Archi- 
tecture thoſe ſharp Pinacles and ſpiry Battlements, 
which ftand in Ranges about flat Buildings, with 
Rails and Balafters : They ſignify alſo a ſort of 
Pedeſtal to ſupport Statues. 

ACTINOBOLISM, is the ſame with the Dif- 
fufion orDiradiation of Light or Sound, by which 


its carried or flows cyery way from its Centre. 
| ACTION. 


ACROSTICKS ; are a certain Number of Ver- 
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ACTION on the Stat ute, is a Writ founded up- 
on any Statute, whereby any Action is given to one 
in any Caſe whereby no Action was * 
ACTIONS Perſonal, are Actions whereby a 
Man claims Debt, or other Goods or Chattels, or 
—_ for them, or for Wrong done to his Perſon. 
AC 


ION Popular, is an Action upon the Breach | 
of ſome Penal Statute, which any Man that will | 
may ſue for himſelf and the King, by Information | 


or otherwiſe. 

ACTIONS Real, are Actions whereby the Plain- 
tiff claims Title to Lands, Tenements, Rents or 
Commons, in Fee, or for Term of Life. 
ACTIVE PRINCIPLES, according to the 
Chymiſts, are the Spirit, Oyl and Salt, becauſe 
their Parts being briskly in Motion do cauſe Acti- 
on in other Bodies. 


ACTUARY, the Clerk that Regiſters the Acts 


and Conſtitutions of a Convocation. 
ACUTE ANGLES: See Angles. = 
_ ACUTE ANGLED Triangle: See Triangle. 
ACUTE DISEASE, is that witich is over in a 
little time, but not without emment Danger to 
the Patient. be 
ACUTE ACCENT, in Grammar, ſhews when 
the Voice is to be raiſed, and is expreſſed thus, (). 


ACUTE Angular Ser ion of a Cone, was the Term | 


that the ancient Geometers uſed for the Ellipſis; 
but 4pollonins Pergeus firſt demonſtrated, that the 


duce the ſame Figure ; whereas they confider'd 

it only in that Cone whoſe Section by the Exis is 

2 Triangle acute angled at the Vertex. 
ADARIGE, with ſome Chymiſts fignifies Sal 


Armoniack. 

ADDITAMENTS, 2 added a-new to the 
ordinary Ingredients of any Compoſition; or to a 
Menſtruum, to enable it the better to open, a 

_ diflolve ny Body. s 

ADDITION, in general, is the puttinig of two 


Things or Quantities together ; and that Quanti- 
15 5 or reſults from thence, is call'd the | 


ty which ari 
Sum or Aggregate of thoſe Quantities. 


ADDITION in Alebra or Series, is performed 


in general, by conjoyning the Quantities propoſed, 
—— their —— —ç And the proper Mark 
or Sign of Addition is -F, which is always ſuppo- 
ſed to belong to the Quantity which follows it. 
Thus, if to 34) the Sum is 3a-1- 24 or 5a, and 
you add 1 Arzbwhen added toc-jbb 
makes 4-|-C-2b--bb 


Addition in Algebra may eaſily be learnt by ob- 


ſerving the following r Rules. 
1. When Simple and Like 1 4 having Like 
Signs are to be added, collect the Numbers (or 


— 


| remains nothing ; for the 


_ KETION en, is 3 Phizſt of Speech when | nex the Letters by which any 
due pleads fome Matty, by which he that eſe d ; ax] fax th 
EEC  S—__ 
je brouglit z and yet it thay be that be may hoe“ —bantHhet. 
— — fink Matter.” | make z Tabel N Dior! 
' ACTION ben the Caſt, is 4 Mir brought a. „ 1 6d 
5 grinſt one for an Oftce done without He JA pb  OINS 
| n 2 5 mer . 
to the Flaintiff, N wn Ns: | male e. 
by the Plaintiff is 2d, or for other Miſde-| 2. Rule. When two and like Quantities 
meanor or Deceit, cr. have equal Numbers preſix d, and 
ACTION mix'd ; is when it is part Real and | the Sum is o; ET] 
part Perſonal; and alſo is a Suit given by the Law Thus, +34 ang —"» . ; 
to recover the thing demanded, and Damages for — 3a bbb Hide © 
the Wrong done. t : 6a 0000 ö — 8 


N. B. The Reaſon of which is Plain, if you 
confider that all Quantities having Negative 


Affirmative ones; and therefore will 
always deſtroy one another. 'Thus, if a Man 
have 10 Pounds in Caſh, and run in Debt 13 1. 
that is, if to his Caſh he add 101. (which is 
the proper way to expreſs a Debt) there will 
Debt, or — 10l. 
will quite deſtroy the Caſh, or + 101. So 
alſo if a Man owe 10/1. and having nothing to 
| pay it, then hath he a —10ol. or is 101. worſe 

than nothing: And if any Perſon give to l. 
or add a-+ ol. to his — 10 l. the Sum will 
be nothing 
worth nothing, be 107. better than he was 


away—is the ſame thing as to add +, and to 
take away-T1s all one as to add. 
3. Rule. When two ſimple and like Quantities 


bers prefix d; ſubſtract the leſſer Number from 


ters due, prefixing the Sign that belongs to the 

greater Quantity, 

'Thus, -|-3a and —$b 
— 4 -| 


-|-24 —6b 
The Reaſon of which is clear from what was 
ſaid in the laſt Rule. 
4. Rule. When three or more fimple and like 


another, then (by the 3d Rule) add theſe toge- 
ther, and the laſt Sum is the Sum ſought ; 
Thus, —74 "Ui 


— 3d | 


-|-44 Sum. 5 
5. Rule. When two or more ſimple and unlike 


Quantities are — write them down one af 
t 


ter another wi 
Thus, +34 
— 
a+ 

1 10 pprehenſion of, and mature 
Conſideration on which Rules, the Addition 
of Compound Quantities may be eafily per- 

form'd ; | 


out altering their Signs; 


Cafficients) all into one Sum, and to that Sum an- 


4 Thus, 


Signs, are in Nature directly contrary to ſuch 
as have 


„but however the Man will, tho” 


So that tis a general Rule in Akebra, that to 
add—is the ſame as to take away, and to take 


are given, having unlike Signs, and unequal Num- 
the — and to the Remainder annex the Let- 


Quantities have unlike Signs, collect the Affirma- 


nd | tive Quantities into one Sum, the Negative into 
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Thus, to 3 add:; 
are the Indexes of Integer Numbers: But to 3 
add + the Sum will be 1: To 4 add z, the Sum 
will be Z, exc. ö 
„ 
tick, is this fingle Rule: 
Set the Numbers — under another, i. e. 
Units under Units, Tens under Tens, Hundreds 
under Hundreds, ec. | 
Then collect each Column fingly into one Sum, 
beginning at the Right Hand, at the place of U- 
nits; and if the Units in that Row are leſs than 
Io, ſet them down under the Line, but if they are 


more than 10, ſet down only the Overplus, and 


carry the Tens to the next Row, in which ſet 
down (under the Line) the odd Tens, and carry the 


Hundreds to the third Column, ec. as you will 


ſee in the following Examples. 
16 34 756 5789 93256 
72 68 382 3452 13700 
— — 568 7898 78250 
88 1j — 3257 97662 
106 — 15628 
2039367 — 


. | 297496 
But if the Numbers be of different, or of ſeveral 


| Denominations, then they muſt be added by ſum- 
ming up each Denomination by it ſelf, and ſeeing 


how many of them will make one of the next De- 
nomination ; and bearing ſo many Units forwards 
as thoſe will come to. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the following Pounds, Shillings 
and Pence n to be coll 3 ou ow. 5 
J. 5. b Beginning with the Pence, I 
135 : 17 : 08 ſay 9 and = 11, and 8 makes 
95 : IL : ©2 19, which becauſe it is ) above 
3 : 05 : 09 12, ora Shilling, I ſet down 
234 : 14 : o the odd Seven Fence, and car- 
ry one Shilling to the next 
Rank. Say 1 that I carry and 5 is 6, and one is 7, 
and ) is 14 ; I ſet down 4, and J find 1 have in 
all 3 Tens, therefore I ſet down one Ten on the 


Left Hand of the 4, and carry one Pound to the 


Column of Pounds; where | proceed, juſt as in 
Addition of Integers, and find the whole Sum to be 


2341. 145. © 


a 
ADDITION of Logarithms : See Logarithms, | 


No 3. | 
ADDITION of FVulgar Fraftions : See Vulgar 
Fraftions. Ce I EEE | 
ADDITION of Decimal Fraftions : See Decimal 
Fradctions. | 
* ADDITION in Law, is that which is given to 
a Man befides his Name and Sirname, to 
ſhew of what Eftate, or Myſtery he is, the 
place of his Birth or Habitation. 
ADDUCENT MUSCLES, are thoſe that 


bring forward, cloſe, or draw together the Parts of 
annexed. 


the Body whereunto they are 


ADDUCTORES, the ſame with Adducent 


Muſcles. 
{ ODUCTOR OCULI, is a Muſcle of the Eye, 
fo call'd, becauſe it inclines its Pupil towards the 


— 
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„ the Sum is * 
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ADDUCTOR a1S, -is a Muſcle of the 


Thumb, which ariſes tendinous in common with 
the Abduffor udicn, ind becoming fleſhly, aſcends 
bliquely to its broad Termination at the ſuperi 
part of the firſt Bone of the Thumb. This brings 
the Thumb nearer the Fore-Finger. + 

| ADDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS, is a Muſ- 
cle of the Great-Toe, which ariſeth partly tendi- 
nous and partly fleſhy from the Inferior Parts of 
the Os Cuneiforme Tertium, and dilating its ſelf to a 
fleſh Belly, marcheth obliquely in the bottom of 
the Foot, and becomes leſs and tendinous as its In- 
ſertion to the Internal Part of the Offa Seſſamoidea 
of the Great-Toe, laterally oppoſite to the Ter- 
mination of the Abduffor Pollics Pedis, This brings 
the Great-Toe nearer the reſt. TEST 

ADEN, is the Term fora Glandule in an Ani- 
mal Body, which is either Conglobated, as the Glands 
of the Meſenrary, &c. With ſome alſo tis uſed for 
a Tumour in the Groin, the ſame with Bubo. 
ADEPS or Pinguedo, Fat, is a fimiliar Part of 
the Body: But Adeps and Pinguedo differ in this, 
that Adeps is a thicker, harder, and more earthy 
Subſtance than Pinguedo ; the Fat which is particu- 


larly meant by Adeps flows from the Blood thro' 


peculiar Veſſels into Bags or Bladders a iate 
thereunto, as is plain from the Obſerration of 
Malphghas. | 

ADEPTISTS, or Adeþrs, are ſuch Alchymiſts 


as pretend to have gain d the Secret of the Tranſmu- = 


tation of Metals, or to make the Philoſopber's Stone: 
Of theſe Myſtical Invifible Gentlemen (they ſay) 
there are 12 always in being; which are kept ſup- 
ly'd by new ones when any of the Fraternity plea- 
eth to die, or to tranſlate himſelf to ſome place 
where he can make uſe of his Gold, for in this 
wicked World it will not procure them Shirts. 
ADEQUATE; a thing is ſaid to be adequate 
to, or adequately to agree with another, when 
'tis every way equal to it in Extent, Capacity, Pow- 
er, exc. and all other P 83 
ceeds it, nor falls ſhort of it in any reſpect. And 
thus when the Notions or Ideas that we have of 
any thing, take in all the Properties of that thing, 
and that we omit conceiving nothing which be- 
longs to it, we then ſay we have Adequate Ideas of 
ſuch things. 
ADEQU ATE AS, are thoſe Ideas 2 
ctl _— Archi or Images which 
dee din uppoſes them to ken from ; which 
it intends them to ſtacd for, and to which it refers 
them. 
ADJACENT or Contiguous Angles, fee Angles. 


| ADIAPHORUS, or Newzral, i. e. indi tz 
So Mr. Boyle calls a kind of Spirit which he diſtilled 


from Tartar and ſome other Vegetable Bodies ; 
which was neither Acid, I inons, nor Urins. "Tis 
made thus; Firſt, Shavings of Box, Guajacum, or 
any other penderous Wood are diſtilled per ſe in a 
Retort; and then the ſowriſh Liquor is rectified 
to free it from the Phlegm : After this a Quantity 
of Powder of Coral, cc. was thrown into the ſowre 
Spirit, which it readily diſſolved; and the Acid 
Parts of the Menſtruum did fo aſſociate themſelves 
with the Coral, as to leave a part of Liquor that 
was by no means of an Acid Nature, but which 
when gently drawn off the Coral, was ofa ſtrong 
Smell, yet without any Acidity, and in many re- 
ſpects of a different Natute from almoſt any _ 


common Spirit. 


but do ſubfift by Now Subſtantives, to which they 
- AD INQUIRENDUM, a Writ in Law com- 


a greater Number of Blood Veſſels. 


from the deſcending Trunk of the Cava; which 
4 its ſelf on the Coat, and Fat, that covers 


_ the Adeps or Fat into the Interſtices of the Muſcles, 


from without, is called an Aajun# to that Being; 


by a Guardian, of more than ſhe ought to have. 


| that lies againſt ſuch, as havi 


ed to him that hath recovered his Right of Preſen- 
tation againſt the Biſhop, in the Common Bench. 


to be made (for the better 
abour the Merits of a Cauſe 
os in the King's Court. | ob 
JOINING ANGLES, in Geometry : See 
* or Contiguous. 

_ ADJOURNMENT, is the putting off of any 
Court or 8 and appointing it to be kept at 
another Place or Time. 

ADIPOSA MEMBRAN A, is the Baſis of the 
Cellule Adipoſe, is double, and may be divided in- 
to two Parts; the one is External throughout 
which there are a number of little Cells, full of 


Fat; the other is Internal, which Anatomiſts have 
miſtaken for the Membrana Carnoſa , becauſe it has 


ADIPOSA VENA, or Renala, a Vein arifi 


S. 
ADIPOSI DUCTUS, call'd alſo Sacculi, Ve 
culee Adipoſe or Lobuli, are Veſſels which convey 


or to the Parts between the Fleſh and the Skin. 
ADIT, is the Shaft, or Entrance into any 
wi 


ADJUDGE, when a determinate Sentence is 
in the behalf of another, the Caſe is ſaid to 
Adju for him. 

ADJUNCT: Whatever comes to any Being 


as being not naturally and eſſentially belonging to 
it, but adjoyned or ſuperadded to it. 
AD JURA REGIS, is a Writ that lies for the 
King's Clerk againſt him that ſought to eject him, 
2 Prejudice of the King's Title in Right of his 


wn. | 
ADJUTANT, an Officer in the Army, the ſame 
with an Aide-Major, which ſee. 
 ADMEASUREMENT of Dorer, is a Writ that 
lies where a Woman is endowed by an Infant, or 


AD MEASUREMENT of Paſture, is a Writ 
| ing Common of Pa- 
ſture appendant to their Free-bholds, do ſurcharge 
it with more Cattle than they ought to do. 
ADMINISTRATION, (in Law) is the diſpo- 
ſing of a Man's Goods or Eftate that died inteſtate, 
or without any Vill, with an Intent to give an Ac- 
count thereof. 
ADMINISTRATOR, he that has the Goods 
of a Man dying inteſtate, committed to his Charge 
by the 8 and is accountable for the ſame. 
It the Perſon be a Woman, ſhe is called an Ad- 
miniſtratix. | _ 


ADMITTENDO CLERICO, is a Writ grant. 


 ADMITTENDO in Socium, is a Writ for the 
Aſſociation of certain Perſons to Juſtices of Aſſize 
before appointed. 

 ADNATA TUNICA, is the common Mem- 
brane of the Eye, called Conjun#ive, it ſprings 
from the Skull, grows to the Exterior Part of the 
Tunica Cornea ; and that the viſible Species may 
paſs there, leaves 2 round Cavity forward, to 


— of 
h move the Eye; i 
Whiten:ls, "rw lied e 2) 5s fs 
AD OCTO, 
loſophers, is 2 T 


"ADONICK, a ſort of a ſhort Verſe, conſiſti 
of a Daflyle and a Sondee ; as Rara juventus ; * 


tis 
| uſually placed at the end of each Stanza of Saphick 


Verſes. So called from Adonis, in whoſe Praiſe 
were firſt made. 


ought to be ſued before the King grant certain Li- 
berties, as a Fair, Market, exc. to the Prejudice 
of others. | 

There is alſo another Writ of Ad quod Damnum, 
if any one will turn a Common High-way, and 
lay out another as beneficial. 

| ADRAMIRE: See Arraigu. | 
AD TERMINUM gu: preteriie, is a Writ of 
Entry that lies where a Man having leaſed Lands 
or Tenements for Life or Years, and after the Term 
expired, is held from them by the 'Tenant, or o- 
ther Stranger that occupieth the ſame, and defor- 
ceth the Leſſor: In ſuch Caſe this Writ lieth for 
the Leſſor and his Heirs. 

ADVANCE DITCH, in Fortification, is a 
Ditch dugg all along the Glacs beyond the Coun- 
terſcarp, and uſually filled with Water. 
ADVANCE GUARD, is the firſt Line or Di- 


aray ; or that Part which is next to the Enemy, or 
which marches firſt towards them. The whole 
Body of an Army conſiſts of the Advance Guard, 
the Arriere Guard, and the Main Body. 

Sometime alſo a Party of 15 or 20 Horſe com- 
manded by a Lieutenant beyond, but within fight 
of the Main Guard, is called an Advance Guard, 

and is defigned for the greater Security of the Camp. 

ADVENT, inthe Sacred Calender, is the Time 

from the Sunday that falls either upon St. Andrew's 
Day, or next to it, till Chriſtmas; which Time 
was wont anciently to be ſpent in a pious Prepara- 
tion for the Advent, or coming on of the Feaſt of 
our Saviour's Nativity. . 

ADVENTITIA BONA, were anciently ſuch 

as came to a Man unexpectedly Viuafalls, as we call 


to be uſed by Philoſophick Writers, and to ſignify 
ſuch Matter as doth not properly belong to any 


mix'd Body, but comes to it from ſome other Place. 
Thus, tis a * whether in the Freezing of 


Water, there do not enter in ſome Frigorifick Par- 
ticles, which are Adventitious to the Water, from 
the Air, or Freezing Mixture. 

AD VENTREM INSPICIENDUM, is 2 
Writ mentioned in the Statute of Eſſoignes: See 
Ventre Inſpiciendo. 

ADVERB, in Grammar, is a Part of Speech 


undeclined, and without Conjugation ; and is u- 


ſually joyned with a Verb to expreſs the manner of 
Action. 1 hey are diſtinguiſhed into Adverbs-of 


Time, Place, &c. 

ADULTERATION of any Thing, ſuch as 
Wine, Medicinal Druggs, Chymical Preparations, 
ec. is a mixing ſome baſer Matter with it, which 
hinders it from being truly Good and Genuine in 


its kind, 


| C 3 


D QUOD DAMNUM, is a Writ which 


viſion of an Army, * or marching in Battle- 


them now: Hence the Word Adventitious comes 


ADVO- 
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Juſtice, then the Religious to retain a Law 
Adrocate, to ſollicite and ute their Contro- 
verſial Cauſes. See Spelman. 

- ADVOWSON, in our Common Law, figni- 
fies a Right to preſent a Benefice, and is as much 
as Jus Patronatus in the Canon Law ; the Reaſon 
why tis termed Advowſon ¶ Aaxocatio) is, becauſe 


nnciently thoſe who had a Right to preſent to a 


Church, were Maintainers of it, or great Benefa 
Qors to it: Theie were ſometimes called Patroni, 
and ſometimes Advocati. Now in the General, 
an Advowſon is where a Biſhop, Dean or Chap- 
ter, and their Succeſſors, or any Lay Patron, 
have a Right to preſent whom they pleaſe, to a- 
ny Spiri:ual Pecefice, when it becomes void. Ad- 
* is of two ſorts; Firſt, Advou ſon in Groſs, 
that is, ſole or ue not belonging to any 
Mannor, as a Parcel of its Right: Secondly, Ad- 
vouſ on Appendant, which depends upon a Mannor, 
as appurtenant to it; and this may be fold by it 
ſelf, and then it is in Groſs : And while it is de- 
dant to the Mannor, tis by Kitchen called an 
ncident. | | 

ADUST, burnt or parched ; the Blood is ſaid 
to be Aduſt, when by reaſon of extraordinary 
Heat, the thinner Parts are ſteem'd forth, and the 


thicker remain dreggy and black, as if they were 


burnt. 3 
EGVYLOPS, Avnzilops and Anchylops, is a Tu- 


mour or Swelling in the great Corner of the Eye 


o 


by the Root of the Noſe, either with or without 
an Inflammation. ; 


XAKGYTIACUM, fc. Unguenrun, in Pharmacy, 


is a kind of Deterfive Ointment, deſcribed by 


Meſue ; and is ſo called from its black Colour, like 
the Hue of an Egyptian. | 

ANIGMA : See Enyma. 

ZAOLIPILE, is a round hollow empty Ball 
made of Iron, Braſs, Copper, ec. and furniſhed 
with a Neck, in which there is a very ſlender * 
opening to the Ball. Sometimes the Neck is made 
to ſcrew into the Ball, which is the beſt way, be 
cauſe then the Cavity may the more readily be fil- 
led with Water. But if there be no Screw, you 
muſt fill it with Water, thus; Heat the Ball red 
hot, and then throw it into a Veſſel of Water; the 
Water will run in at the ſmall Hole, and fill about 
2 of the Cavity. And if after this the Aolipile be 
[aid on or before the Fire, ſo that the Water and 
Veſſel become very much heated, the Vaporous Air 
will be forced out with very great Noiſe and Vio- 
lence ; but. it will be by fits, and not with a con- 
ſtant and uniform Blaſt. Perhaps they may be 
ſometimes of uſe to blow the Fire, where a very 

uick and ſtrong Blaſt is required. And they may 
rve to ſcent or perfume a Room, by filling them 
with perfum'd inſtead of common Water. 
2 AT OR: See Equaror. 
AQUILATERAL : See Equilateral, 


Stratifying Plates of Copper with 


| FOCAL: See Ezutuucal. a 


U 


: Lacibs and ſome others ſay, that Era 


- | did originally fignify a Number ſtamp d on Money 


to determine its current Value ; in this 

it comes from £s.Braſs; from the Plural of which 
Era, came this femine lar ra; and that 
either becauſe they put the Word Ara to each par- 
ticular of an Account, as we now do fem: Or 
elſe becauſe the Number of Years was anciently 
among the Romans mark'd down in Tables with 
little Braſs Nails. In reference to which latter 
Cuſtom, the Word Ara came to fignify the ſame 
with Epocha , iz. a certain Time or from 
whence to begin the new Tear; or ſome particu- 
lar way of reckoning Time and Years. And in 
this a the Word is thought to riſe from 
theſe Initial Letters, 4. E. R. A. which, among 
the Spaniards, who n their Æra from the 
Reign of Auguſtus, for Aunus erat Regui Au- 
guſti. The moſt eminent Æra's among Chronolo- 
gers, are the Æra of the World's Creation, which, 
according to the Julian Account of 'Time, be 


in the Month of October, and on the 24th Day. 
Some place this 3950 Years before Chriſt's Birth, 


whom Gaſſandus ſaith, come neareſt to Truth, and 
that this Ara is confirmed by the French Aſtrono- 
mers; others account 3983 Years-before the Birth, 
of our Saviour, and with theſe Petavins joins. 
Kepler make them 3993 ; and there are ſome who 
will have it, that the true Number is 5199. 

The Jewiſh Ara or Period, invented by Hillel 
about the Year of Chriſt 344. This is by no 
means Hiſtorical , but Artificial and Aſtronomical, 
and is ſured to the Jews falſe Account of the New 
Moons, Feaſts, Holydays, exc. and is of far later 
ſtanding than the beginning of the World, tho? 
they uſe it as the Date of the Creation; it begins 
in Autumn. | 

The Era from the Deſtrufion of Troy, begins 
June 16. as Scaliger proves out of Epherus: tis ve- 
ry common in Profane Authors. 

The ra of Nabonaſſar, ins the 26th of Fe- 
bruary (747 Years before Chriſt) but it varieth in 
1461 Years thro' the whole 365 Days; for ſo ma- 
ny he accounts, neglecting the odd Hours, which 
makes a great Intercalat ion. 8 

The ra of the Olympiads begins irom the New 
Moon in the Summer Solſtice )) Years before 
Chriſt, and the Ara of Iphitus is only a Collection 
of the Olympick Tears: Theſe two are the Ara's 
chiefly uſed by Greek Hiſtorians. 

The Roman 27a, from the building of the City, 
begins April 21. and is 552 Years before Chriſt. 

The Chriſtian Ara from the birth of Chriſt be- 
gins December 25. | | 

'The Turkiſh Ara or the Hegira, begins the 16th 
Day of July; they account it from Mabomet' 8 
Flight, A.D. 622. 

The Era of the Death of Alexander the Great 
is the 12th of November, 324 Years before Chr iſt: 
See Epocba. | 
ESUSTUM, or calcin'd 7 is made by 


phur 


owder of Sul- 
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""ETATE PROBANDA, is a Writ of Office, 


Plates muſt lie ſeparated 


pagan 
LANTS, the fame 


and it lies for the Heir of the Tenant that held o 
the King in chief, 22 that he is of full Age, 
directed to the Sheriff to enquire of his Age; and 
then he ſhall become Tenant to the King by the 
Game Services that his Anceſtors made to . & King. 

ETHER : Dr. Hook Microgy. p. 13. calls the 
Ether that Medium or Fluid Body in which all 
other Bodies do as it were ſwim and move. But 
this ſeems to me to favour the (arteſian Doctrine of 


an Abſolute Plenum, which, by many infallible | 


Reaſons and Experiments, is proved to be impoſ- 


 fible. As therefore we call the Medium in which 


we breath and live, the Air, by which we under- 
ſtand an Elaſtical Fluid Body, either having its 
very large Interſtices devoid of all Matter, or elſe 
filled in part with a Fluid, which is very eaſily 
moved out of them by Compreſſion, and which 
readily returns into them again, when that Com- 

ſſion is taken off: So we agree to call that finer 
luid-Body, if it be a Body, which is extended 
round our Air and Atmoſphere, above it and beyond 
it, up to the Planets, or to an indefinite Diſtance 
this, I ſay, we call the Ather, tho' what we mean 
by that Word , we ſcarce well underſtand. For 
that there can be no Fluid whoſe Parts do refiſt the 
Motions of Bodies thro' them (as our Air doth) in 


— 


the Planetary Regions, we are certain almoſt to a 


Demonſtration; becauſe the Motion of the Hea- 


venly Bodies is by no means impeded or altered by 


any ſuch Reſiſtance, but they move as freely as if 
they were in an abſolute Void.. But that which is 


often meant by the Word Ather or Ethereal Mat- 


ter, is a very fine thin Diaphonous Fluid, which 
ſome will have to ſurround the Earth up to as far 
as the Interſtellary World, and which eafily pene- 
trates and runs thro all things, and lets all things 
run as eaſily thro it. ES 
ETHIO 

made by incorporating well together equal Parts 
of running Mercury and Flower of . and 
then deflagrating the Mixture. 

But tis 1 the beſt way only to mix them 
well together in a Glaſs Mortar, and never to en- 
kindle the Matter at all; the Mercury will perfect- 
ly diſappear, and the Powder in a little time will 
turn black. 

ATIOLOGY, fignifies an Account of the 
Cauſes and Reaſons of Diſeaſes, and of their va- 
rious Symptoms, in order to their Cure : Where- 
fore it is by ſome called Parthology, 

AFFEERORS, a Term in Law, ſignifies ſuch 
as are appointed in Court-leets, . upon Oath to 
mulCt thoſe who have committed any Fault which 
is arbitrably puniſhable, and for which no expreſs 
Penalty is preſcribed by Statute. | 

To Affere an Amercement, is properly to leſſen 
and mitigate the Rigour of it. | 

AFFIANCE (in Law) is the plighting of Troth 
between a Man and a Woman, upon an Agreement 
of Marriage to be had between them. 
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PS MINERAL, is a Medicine uſually 


or other Fortifigation, 


9 
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\FFIDAVIT, in Law, fignifics a Outh : As 
d make Aſfdavic,, is to teſtify a thing 


[AFFOREST, (a Term in the Foreſt 1 figni- 
fies to lay waſte a Een 
into Foreſt. | 


AFFRAY, or Afraiment, in the Common Law, 


is an Affrightment 2 Perſons ; 
git, 


and this may be wrou ſlay, without a 
Word ſpoken or Blow given 25 Man ſhould 
ſhew himſelf in Armour, or furniſhed with Wea- 
pons not uſually worn, it may ſtrike a Fear into o- 
thers that are unarmed ; which is a com- 
mon Wrong, and is inquirable in a Courr-leet , 
wherein it Gers from an Aſſaulr, which is always 
a Particular Injury. 


AFFRETAMEN TUM, the F reight of a Ship 


from the French Fret, which fignifies the Tuns. 

AFTER-SAILS, in a Ship: See Sails, 

AGE PRIER (a Term in Common-Law) is 
when an Action is brought in againſt an Infant for 
Land which he hath by deſcent, for then he is to 
ſhew the Matter to the Court, and ſhall pray that 
the Action may be ſtay'd till his full Age of 21 
Years, and ſo by Award of the Court, the Suit 


ſhall ſurceaſe. 


AGENT and PATIENT (in Common-Law) 
is, when a Man is the Doer of a thing, and the 
Party to whom it is done ; as where a Woman en- 
r her ſelf of the faireſt Poſſeſſion of her Huſ- 

nd. 

AGGREGATE, is much the ſame as the Sum, 
ariſing from the Addition, Connexion or Collecti- 
on of ſeveral things together. | 

AGGRESSES, or Ogreſſes, the ſame with Pel- 
lets, A Term in Heraldry : See Balls. 

AGGRESSOR, is he that makes the firſt Aſ- 
fault, Attack, or that firſt begins any Quarrel, En- 


counter or Difference. 


AGILD, in Law, fignifies free from Penalty, not 


ſubject to the cuſtomary Fine or Impoſition. 
AGIST (a Term in Law) ſignifies to take in, 
and feed the Cattle of Strangers in the King's Fo- 


reſt, and to gather Money due for the ſame to the 


King's uſe. The Officers doing it are called, 
AGISTERS ; and their Office is called, 
AGISTMENT. 

AGITATION, in general, fignifies Motion or 

Action; but tis moſtly uſed in a Philoſophical 

Senſe for the brisk Inteſtine Motion of the {mall 


Corpuſcles of any Natural Body. Thus Fire or 


Heat agitates the ſmall Particles of all Bodies, and 
puts them into a rapid Motion. 

AGNATION, in the Civil Law, is the Term 
for that Line of Conſanguinity which is between 
Males deſcended from the ſame Father; as Cogna- 
tion is the Line of Parentage between Males and 
Females, both deſcended from the ſame Father. 
The Uſe of both theſe Words is derived from tae 
old Roman Law. | 

AGRICULTURE, is the Art of Tilling, Ma- 
nuring, and Cultivating the Earth, in order to 
render it fertile, and to make it bear Plants, Trees 
and Fruits. 

AGRYPNIA, is a kind of Coma Vil, a Watch- 
ing or Dreaming Slumber, proceeding from ſome 
Diſorder in the Brain. 

AGRYPNOCOMA, the fame with Com: 


Ixil. 
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the Battallion is drawn up, the Aide Major's Poſt 


But 


contained in its 


Majors under him , according to 3 
the Buſineſs: Every Regimentof Foot h as ma- 
ny Aides Majors as it contains Battallions. When 


is on the Left beyond all 
the Lieutenant Colonel. 


h- 


ter of his Son, the Father being dead before 
entry by him, and one abates, 
this Writ againſt the Abator. 

AMIA NUMBERS; Mr. Oran calls 


ſuch as are mutually equal to the whole Sum of 


oneanother's Aliquot Parts: Asare theſe two Num- 


bers 284 and 220. For 284 is equal to the Sum 


of all the Aliquot Parts of the ſecond Number 220, 


| whichare 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 20, 22, 44, 55, 110. 
and the latter Number 220 is equal toall the Ali- 


quot Parts of 284, viz. 1, 2, 4, 71 142. 3 
AIR. The Armoſpberical Air in which we breath 
is a Diaphanous, Compreflible and Dilatable Fluid 


| ert covering the Earth and Sea to a great 
Height 


above the higheſt Mountains; and differs 
f:om the Ether * things) in this, that 
it refracts the Rays of the Moon and other remo- 
ter Luminaries. This Air ſeems to conſiſt of three 
differing Kinds of Corpuſcles, ar ſmall Bodies. 


1. Such as are carried up into it in the Form of 


Exhalat ions or „ from the Earth, Sea, and all 


Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Bodies, by means 
of the Sun's, or the Subterraneal Heat. 

2. There are yet a more ſubtle ſort of Particles 
in the Air, which we may reckon emitted into it 
from the Heavenly Bodies ; and alſo the Magne 
tick Streams of this Globe of Earth and Water. 


3. There is alſo a Third kind of Particles, 7 

aps do moſt properly merit the Name ot Aere- 
yours the Ar diſtinguiſhing Parts of 
Air taken in the ſtricteſt Senſe; and theſe are Cor- 


| 2 which are conſtantly Elaftical or Springy. 


or Elaſticity is an Eſſential Property of Air, and 
*tis thought noother Fluid hath any thing of it, but 
only ſo far as it 2 of Air, or hath Air 

ores. So that our Air probabl 

doth either conſiſt of, or abound with Parts of ſuch 
a Nature, that in caſe they be bent or compreſſed 
by the Weight of the incumbent part of the At- 
moſphere, or of any other Body, they do endea- 
vour to free themſelves from that preſſure, by bear- 
ing againſt the Bodies that kept them bent ; and 
as ſoon as theſe Bodies are removed to give them 
way, they unbend themſelves, either quite, or ſo 
far forth as the Bodies that reſiſt them will permit, 
and thereby expand the whole parcel of Air, theſe 
Elaſtical Bodies compoſe. 


Dr. Hook, in his Micrograph. p. 12. ſeems to 


think the Air to be nothing elſe bur a kind of Tin- 


AILE, is a Writ which lies where Land de- 
ſcends from the Grandfather to the Son or Da 


Heir ſhall have | 


Guards hath but one Major, who hath two Ad] bo 


preſſed, are always v 
freſſag Weight 
ameter of one Inch, if rareſied fo, 
to that Rule) it muſt be at 


rention of any ſubrile Matter, i we imag 

elaſtick Particle df Air to be like a little 

Spring of « Watch coiled u round, or wound up 
2 


Roll, Coil, or Lamina will 
from the Axis of its Motion, and this more or 


by which means will acquire a Springineſs 
outward like a Wark Spring * 4 
vour to fly or unwind themſe 


length, but that they are hindred by other ſuch 
Particles on every ſide: And th theſe E- 
laſtick Particles in the lower Parts of the Atmo- 
ſphere, will always be kept bent or wound up, by 
the weight of the whole of the Air; but if at an 


Preſſure, they will readily, by their natural Spring, 
regs mo elves, _ extend their Roll, or Cir- 
cles to y imenſions. And this ma 

be the Reaſon mM 4— 
2 blown out, in the exhauſted Receiver; 


And tis lly eaſy to conceive, that a great 
Dilatation or RarcfaQion of Air may be — 
by Heat; for the Rapid Motion of the Calorifick 
Particles muſt needs ſo move the Aereal ones, 
and by that means may make them more endea- 
| vour to recede from the Axis of their Motion, and 
conſequently more unwind or unroll themſelves ; 
wherefore they muſt take up more Space, and muf 
more thruſt, by this encreaſed Spring, all other 
Bodies from them, and ſeparate themſelves from 


one another. 


Li ah. 4 


that the Strength required to compreſs Air, are in Re- 
ciprocal Proportion (nearly) to the Spaces comprebend+ 
ing the ſame Portion of Air. 

AIRS WEIGHT. The Weight of the Air was 
firſt diſcovered by the 
that Water by pumping could be raiſed no higher 


than 34 or 35 Feet, concluded, that the Notion of 


iece of Ribband : For, if you allow fur- 


endeavour to recede 
leſs, according to the Velocity of their Motion; 


Bw to their full 


time they can get rid of this Weight and ex E 


Tumeſcence of a Bladder not > 


of a full-blown one (if dry) breaking there, and 
of the breaking of ſquare figured Vials, when 
2 well, and the Air throughly drawn off from 
them. 


Mr. Boyle, in his Diſcourſe againſt Linas, ſhews, 


t Gallileus; who finding 
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1 | Parts of the 
f | the lower, 


_ bot 


little Hole ſtop' d, was cooled, and weighed; after | ' 
' which the He bein 


fall of Air , 


becauſe twas Summer Weather, and conſequently 


that the Barometer ſtanding at 30 Inches, and in a 
mean Eſtate of Heat and 


d len 


— 


4 Pint, and blown up, and well dri 
ta Cin and + when it was prick d, and 


ted in a nice Pair of Scales in the Reciever, on the | ſucki 


Airs being drawn out, did manifeſtly preponde- 
rate; but when the n was fer bn again, 
the Scale's returned to their former Equilibrium. 
An Zolopile well heated, and then having its 


plainly to ruſh in with a whiſtling Noiſe, and then 
the Zolopile being weigh'd again, it was mani- 


ly heavier than it was before. 
The Naga bang 


Ven au 


ap, nd 


ing warily off, 
to in with a whiſtling Noiſe, and then the 
Scale in which the Bubble was, did maniſeſtly 
S by near 4 of a Grain. And after this, 
Alling it with Water, it was found to hold 906 
Grains of that Liquor; fo that allowing for + of 


the Cavityof: the Bubble's being filled with Air, 
which ps might weigh about a Grain, the 


Pro Water to Air appears in Weight to 
be about 905 to one, and roundly it may be ſup- 
poſed as 1000 to one, becauſe tis not poſſible but 
that ſome Air muſt remain in the Bubble more 
2 3 n 2 
Mr. Foyle found ed Experiments, that 
the 3 1000 to 1. 

Mx. Haly, in Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 181, ſays, That 
the Specifick Gravity of Air, near the Earth's Sur- 
face to that of Water, at ſeveral Trials, was as 1 
to 840, a8 1 to 852, and as 1 to 860; the Mer- 
cury ſtanding at all thoſe: times about 294; but 


the Air rareſied when all theſe were try d, it may, 
without ſentible-Error in round Numbers, be ſaid, 


Ca Id, the Specifick Gra- 
vity of the Air to Water, is as 1 to 800: Where- 
fore, fince Mercury to Water is as 13+ to 1, Mer- 
cury will be to Air as 10800 to 1, and a Cylinder 
of Air of 10800 Inches, : or-goo Feet, is equal t6 
an Inch of Mercury; wherefore if the Air were 
throughout of an equal Definity, the Height of the 
Atmoſphere would be no more than 5 Miles, and 
one Tenth of a Mile, and in the Aſcent of every 
900 Feet from the Earth's Surface, the Mercury in 


conſequenely.the Height ofthe Atmoſphere 5 


than 5'Miles.” SF. 2. . 

UMF, aa Inftrument to exhauſt the Air 
. eflels. Mr. Boyle owns he had the 

the World, (but Mr. Boyle had not ſeen the Book) 

that one Otte Grrick, Conſul = 

found out. 4 way of evacuating Glaſs Veffels, b 


; 


king out the Air at the Mouth of the Veſſel, 
plunged under Water. But this Engine was de- 
ve in two 


cuate the Veſſel, there was required the continual 
ſtrong. Men for two Hours. 2. 
and Engine being all of one Piece, 
there was no way to, get things in and out of it, in 
order to try any Experiment u | 
medy which, and to ſupply thoſe Imperfections 
which Mr. Boyle had heard the Otto Gerick Engine 
Aboured under, he directed one Mr. G. and Dr. 


: 


Veſſel; and a Pump to draw the Air out of it. 


a Hole at the I ith a Cover fitted to it, an 
alſo a 8 to the Extremity of its 
Neck z its Cavity being large enough to 
contain about 60 lb. of Water. The Diameter 
about four Inches, the - Orifice whereof is encom- 
paſſed with a Lip of about an Inch in Height, 
whoſe uſe is for the Cover to reſt on; which 
Cover is deſcribed in the Second Figure, where 
(DE). denotes a Brazen Ring, which is to cover, 
and to be cloſely cemented on the Lip (B C) of 
the firſt Figure. To the internal tapering Orifice. 
of this Ring, is fitted a Braſs Stop (F6) 
ſo exact, as to- prevent any conſiderable acceſs of 
External Air: In the midſt of this Cover there is 
a Hole (H I) of about half an Inch Diameter, 
encompaſs d with a Ring or Socket of Braſs, to 
which is likewiſe fitted a Stopple (D of the ſame 
Metal, fo exquiſitely adapted to it, that it may be 
turned round, without itting in the leaſt Air, 
and yet may be put in or taken out at pleaſure; 


Through the lower End of it there is a little Hole 
(8) made for Paſſage of a String, (8, 9, 10) which 


is likewiſe to paſs t h a ſmall Brazen Ring (L) 
fixed to the Bottom of the Stopple (FG); the uſe 
of which String is to move what is contained in the 
exhauſted Veste, without unſtopping it. That the 


ed on with — nee _ ns 
corpora ted t 5 t into the Ca- 
vity of the Plate; and to — Cement from 
running into the Orifice (Z) of the Shank (X) it 
was ſtopp d with a Cork, having a String fixed to 
it, thatit might be drawn our at the 7 — Orifice 
ot the Receiver, and then the Glaſs. Neck of the 
Receiver being well warmed, and thruſt into the 
Cement, it filled the Interſtices betwixt the Tin 
Plate and the Receiver, as alſo between the inter- 


the Barometer would fall an Inch. But fince the 


The 


deburgh, had 
Y 


reſpects: 1. That in order to eva- 


them. To re- 


which 1 firſt of 


This 455 Pump confilts of two Parts; a Glaſs 
20 on rented by rhe Fig 1. A. having 
WI 


(BC) of the Hole at the Top of the Veſſel (4). is 


Stop Cock (S) (in the firſt Figure) might be better 
faſtened to the Neck of the Receiver, and cement- 


nal Superficies of the Receiver, and the Shank of 
wa Cock. 


1 
1 
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2 The lerer is the a fu or dir Panp, 

. wed by Fe of with three Lege, 
8 A ſo contrived, for the freer Motionof che Hand, 
 *  wh& Mil ot che Frames tee 
4 | to which the Punep is faſtened: . 5 rd 30 JETTY 
_ "The is malle up of four Patty wes. An ex- 
act and ſtrong Cylinder of Braſsof about fourteen 
Inches in length, with a Cavity of about three In- 
chers Diameter; to which is a Sucker mide 
up of two Parts z the one (44) ſomewhat leſs in 
Diameter than the Cavity of the Cylinder, on which 
2 thick Piece of tann'd Leather is nailed, where- 
by it cloſes fo exactly to the Cylinder, that the 


| 2. Alſo, that when the Receiver is well ex- 


„ 
f bauſted, the Braſs Stopple wo uh 


but the other in- 
igure) with a Row of Teeth ; 
to the Interſtices of which are fitted the Teeth of 


ium or Handle (7). 
'of the Pump is the Valve (R 


57 


Hole at the Top of the Cylinder, a little | lo 
wards the Cavity ; to this Hole is fitted a at 
to be put in or taken out upon Oc- = 


2 133 
upon the upper 8 
the en the Recabien 
may be felt to decreaſe more he inter- 
nal Air by thi 


WI 


. 


FT 
f. 
3 


. 


u ; | 
Mr. Boyle, after ſome Years ience ,. . 
the little Cavities. OE it convenient to alter a little the Form of his firſk® 
Things being thus fitted, and the lower Shank Air Pump into that which the annexed-Vigures 
(0) of the St -cock „ 68; je rage And the advantagious Differences be- 
_ rifice of the Cylinder, en the Handle being | tween this and the former Engine, are as fol- 
my OOO INS nr IE nd | loweth. _ | Z | 
ſhutting the Valve with the Plug, and turning the | (Lid. Plate I.) | | 
other way, the Sucker is drawn down to the Bot- | 1. The C r 
tom; by which means the Air is driven out of | in a Frame of Wood which is filled with Water, ſo 
the Cylinder, and a Succeſſion from without be- that the Cylinder is always kept quite covered 
ing prevented, the Cavity of the Cylinder muſt | with it; by which means the Sucker is always 
be emptied of Air; then if the Turn cock be | kept Turgid and Plump, and the Water alſo fills 
mw ſo as to afford a Paiſape betwixt the Re-| up all the little Intervals or Spaces between the 
ceiver and Cylinder, of the Air contained in | Sucker and the Barrel, and by that means the Air is 
— ack = — the by th an] | much _ 22 excl than 2 former 
turning „that may be prevented Engine. But t Care m taken in 
from flying back into 7 and may alſo, — the = or elſe the Water will get 
by opening the Valve, and winding up the Sucker, | into x Receiver, f the iment. 
be forced into the open Air; and fo by reiterated 2. Becauſe im this Engine the Sucker is to be 
Exſuctions of the Kir out of the Receiver, and | always under Water. There is a Perforation P . 
Expulſions of it again out of the Cylinder, it may | (Se Plate II.) which paſſes perpendicularly thro? 
be exhauſted, as the Nature of x Experiment | it, and er with the Stick R S, ſerves for a 
requires. | : Valve, and is to be ſtop d at the Bottom of the Cy- 
hen this Engine is ſet on work, theſe Pheno- | linder N O, when it is full of Water; wherefore 
menas are obſery'd (1) That the Sucker being | the Stick R S muſt be of a conſiderable Length, 
wound up, and upon topping the Valve, as of 2 or 3 Foot. | 
turning the Key, drawn down again; the Air in | 3. The chief thing in this reformed Engine is, 
both Veſlels will be brought to an equal Meaſure | that the Pipe 4 B (Plate II.) whoſe End B turns 
of Dilation; and 4 and | u is made to lie in a Groove or Gutter hol- 
opening the Valve, near à Cylinder full of Air 1 ſely for it in the Board C DE F, on 
W 


g Ur * 
*. | 2 | N . | ' AG . ; 


vers are to reſt. This Board was 


covered 


will be expelled; but the Receiver by reiterated 
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Plate ſhould 
to hold a little Water, which now and then 
apt to ger into the Receiver: 
„6H IR, tho! it may be ſodered 
at I, yet had better go on with 
then it may be more eaſily mended 
if it ſhould not prove right or ftanch, and alſo 
| not be ſo apt to break off. Tis convenient 
to have a little Cover of Tin, er. to put over 
Noſe of the Pipe B, to hinder things from 
ing into it, or injuring it, and to keep the Ce- 
ent out of it, when very ſmall vers are | 


on 


* 


ntage in this flat | 


Receiver needs no Stop 
uſually one entire piete of Glaſs in the form of 
Bell, or it, ec. which will much better 
Keep out the Air than if it were perforated, tho 
the 8 k ſhould be never ſo good. 
_ Care muſt be taken to get a good Cement to 
faſten the Receivers to the Plate : That which the 
Honourable Mr. Boyle _ was a 2 —_ 
mixture of equal of Bees-wax and 'Turpen- | 
tine; tho' in the (Vier be found it beſt bs lk 15 


little more of the Turpentine, and in the Summer = 
a greater portion of Bees-wax. = 


The Deſcription of Mr. Papin's Engine for ex- 
hauſting the Air from Mr. Boyle's continuation of | 
the Phy o Mecbantical Experiments, Part 2. Iconiſ- | 
mus primus, Figure I, 2. | | 4 
= - 1A, ave pas, ps made of Braſs. . 
Bz, are two Pluggs hollow within and open] . 

below. | | 
CC, are two Holes in the upper part of the | 


Lui 


444 


il 


| 


— 


— mes 


li 


Nil 


Pluggs, with Valves opening inwardly, that 


they may afford paſſage to the Air to go out, | 


and hinder it from coming in. ; 
-DDDD, are Iron Rods ſerving to move the 


Pluggs, and anaexed to them, by means of | 


* 


the Gnomons FF. 


EE, are two flat Iron Stirrups at the top of the F 


Rods DD, on which the Operator muſt ſtand 
to ſet a-work the Engine. | 

GGG, isa Cord joyned to the two Stirrups, and 

compaſſing the Pulley H. : 

LL, are two onus at 2 22 of the Pumps, 
opening inwardly, for the admiſſion of t 
Hr our of the Tube MM. 


MM, is a Tube reaching from both Pumps to 
the Plate 00, by means of the Curvature PP 
2; which Curvature ought to be ſo long, 
that the Tube P may not hinder the 
Exerciſer of the Pumps, but that he may 
conveniently ſtand on the Stirrups EE. 
00, is a Plate bored in the middle, on which 
the Receivers to be evacuated, are to be pur ; 
as R for Example. . 
This Engine is to be put into a Frame of Wood 
to ſupport it before it can be uſed, ſuch as is ſhew- 
ed in the ſecond Scheme. And as much Water 
is to be pour'd into the Pumps thro the Hole 2. 
in the Plate OO, as is ſufficient to fill the Cavities 
of the Muggs, and a little more; and then ſome 
Body muſt ſtand on the two Iron Stirrups EE, and 
| muſt alternately depreſs and elevate them: For by 
this means the Pluggs following the Motion of the 
Stirrups, in their aſcent will leave the Space in the 
Bottom of the Pump empty; and ſeeing all other 
Paſſage is intercluded from the Air, that Air alone 
which is contained in the Receiver R, is conveyed 
into the aforeſaid Pumps by the Tube QB M, 
and opens the Valve L, which being ſhut again, 
hinders the ſame Air from making a Regreſs; 
wherefore the Plugg afterwards deſcending, com- 
prefleth that Air, whence, of neceſſity, the Valve C 


| muſt beopen'd, and all the Air muſt paſs out of it, 


becauſe 
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| Here 'tis obſervable, That this double Engine is 
upon many Occaſions to be preferr'd before a engl | 


one (that's mov'd with the Foot) for it doth not 
only produce a double Effect, but performs it much 
more eafily ; for in theſe Engines, which are fur- 
niſhed but with one Tube; whilſt the Plugs is 
drawn out to evacuate the Pump, the whole Pil- 
lar of the Air, incumbent on the Plugs, is to be e- 
levated by Force; and again, when * Plugg re- 
turss back, it is alſo by Force to be reſtrained, leſt 
it ſhould be too ſwiftly impell'd by the Air, and 


ſo break the Bottom of the Engine ; but in theſe | 


double Engines, the Plyer of them is in a manner 
wh free from that 'Toil. For the Pluggs are ea- 
ſily lifted up, in the firſt Suction; bores the Air, 
immediately derived from the Receiver R into the 


Pumps, preſſes the Pluggs downwards, almoſt as | 


1 as the external Air incumbent on the op- 
poſite Parts; and when the Quantity of the inter- 


nal Air is diminiſh'd, it comes to paſs, that the 


Plugg to be depreſs d, tends downward with ſo 
much the greater Force, and ſo by means of the 
Cord 666 compaſſing the Pulley, draws the other 


Plugg upwards, and at the ſame time hinders it 


from too much Velocity of Deſcent; ſo that b 
this means both Pluggs at one and the ſame time 
will be helpful to him that exerciſeth the Pum 
This Engine is of great uſe in order to thoſe Ex- 
periments which cannot be very well made but 


: . 5 ot | Ws 2 
e 
1 ; ad | x5 

i @ 6 . 4 
| becauſe the Water in the Bottom of the 


| i 


e Arr, 
than 
ich are 
many Conveniences which they The 
Form of which is as follows. | 
1. There is a ſquare Board, as 4BCD, which, by 
the Help of two $, is faſtened readily 


2 


in 

Window, or on any Table; in the middle of thi 
Board is a Hollow, u hich contains a Braſs Plate 
on which the Recipient R is placed, and faſtened 
to it without any Cement, by means of a thin 
Piece of wet Leather: In this Braſs Plate are two 
Holes, into one of which is an Elbow fitted, which 
hath the End of the Air Pump ſcrew'd on it, and 
on that Screw is a Valve made by a piece of Blad- 
der, and anſwers alternately to another in the 
Sucker, opening when that ſhuts, andclofing when 
that opens reciprocally : 'The other Hole hath fa- 
ſtened into it a {mall Braſs Pipe, on which is ſcrew- 
ed the upper Part of the Mercurial Gage, whoſe 
uſe is by the riſing of the Mercury from the Ciſtern 
below in the Torricellian Tube, to ſhew to what De- 
gree the Recipient is exhauſted. This Gage is re- 
preſented by the Letter G. S $ the Body 
of the Syphon or Air Pump, which is work'd Hori- 
zontally by means of the Handle of the Piftox h: 

| which means the Recipient is very eaſily ex 


| | the Valves much better ſupplying the Uſe of the 


Stock · cock in other Engines of this Nature. 

And when the Experiment is over, and you 
would let the « Air return again into the 
Receiver, in order to take it off the ine, you 
need only unſcrew a little the Elbow above-menti- 
oned, by turning the Air Pump about from the 
Left Hand towards the Right, as far as Liberty al- 
lows, and then the Air will eafily infinuate it ſelf 
between the Joints of the Screw : Or you may let 
the Air in alſo, by unſcrewing the Cap at P. 

R. 2. is another Receiver, through. whoſe Ca 
P (which contains a Box, in which are ſe 
(Collars of Cork and Leather) paſts a Braſs Wire 
as V, moveable up and down in the Cap, with- 
out letting in any Air into the Receiver, and on 
whoſe Hook K, may any thing be ſuſpended or 
faſtened in an Experiment. 
F is a ſmall Air Pump applicable to a Cupping- 
| Glaſs, by which 'tis eafily affixed to any part of the 

Body, —_—_— Fire. . 5 
Y is a Syphon or Syrin njection in Ana- 
tomical Kms TE ſeveral ſmall Pipes, 
as C, of differing Bores, to ſcrew on upon it ; and 
receiving a conſtant Supply of the Liquor by means 
of the crooked Pipe a. | 

In the Memoires de Mat hematique e de Phyſique 
for December 1 693, you have this general Theorem 
(from Mr. Varignon) about the Proportion of the 
remaining Air in the (partly) exhauſted Receiver, 
to that which was in the Receiver before you be- 
gan to pump, vix. 

' The 3 of the Natural Air contained in the 
Receiver before you begin to pump any out, u always to 


i 


y | the Quantity of what remains, after any Number 


of Pumps : As the Capacity of the Receiver, and 
the Cavity of the Pump * (which Cavity is 
made by the drawing up of the Sucker) raiſed to 
4 Power which ſhall have the Number of the Stroaks 


Sed 


CM | | 7 — 
1 r 

f — ies Eule ; is to, 4 like Power of the I C So that theſe. chi ADs —— : 
eee, pn ee eee 

e e Wneeſburie n.. Ar, to that which now remains in the nearly o_ 
Let @ be the Natural Air, u that which remains Hauſted Receiver, is found. Q. E. I. | 
after any number of Stroaks of the Pump, r the * Ratio be as p to 43 then will a. v :: h. g. 
| Capacity of the Receiver, the Capacity of the conſequently.aq=pv; and dividing all by 7, 

Receiver, and the Cavity, of the Pump together, | the Natural Air will ee XP" 

„ the number of the Stroaks of the Pump (here n de thus exjeeſt, — 
ſuppoſed all equal in force and effect to one ano- if you have the remaining Air in the Renee 
ther). Then ſays Mr. Varignon. . wh, f 
e i the Theorem | that remaining Air will be expreſt thus, —* 
a I above delivered; in ſpe-| if you | 5 3 N 
cies. To ſhew the Truth of which, tis . | Noel ad — A 1 1 —— oth 

(faith he) to conſider, That each time the Piſton | | g Air to be each = 1, they 

or Sucker of the Pump is drawn back, the Air will be thus expreſt : The Natural 3 and 
in the Receiver _ F. e er ro - as in ſome j q 

meaſure to fill up the Cavity of the Pump left va- | the remaining rarify'd Air = - 

cant by the Piſton, as well 4 the n it ſelf. abe N b 7 | 

(N. B. He ſeems to build on the Carrefian Notion As for Example, Suppole the Cavity of the Re- 

of a Plenum, but it matters not, the Calculation is ceiver to be 10 times as great as that of the Cavi- 4; 

Juſt) wherefore, as now, ſo alter each Stroak of 7 of the P um left by N the P ifton ; and | , 3b 
the Pump, the remaining Air in the Receiver and (t the Number of the Stroaks of the Pump be "ll 

Pump, will be to what was in the Receiver juſt 39: I demand what Proportion the Air in the 1 

before, as the Capacity of the Receiver alone, is (partly) exhauſted Receiver bears to the common " 

to that of the Receiver and Pump taken together; ur; The Anſwer is, That there is about the j 
| that is, as r tos. | 18th part of the Air which was in the Receiver 

Let us make then a, b, c, d, e, f, &c. and at laſt when you began to Pump. 

t and v to denote the different Quantities of Air For in this Caſe the Logarithm |—m= to 
found ſucceſſively in the Receiver after each Stroak the Ratio between the Capacity of Receiver and 
of the Pump: That is, let à be the Air in its Na- P nich. together, to Receiver alone, will be 4139027 

tural State when you begin firſt to Pump; b the which, multiply'd 2 30 = », gives 12417810 ' 
Quantity of Air there after the firſt Stroak ; c the for the Logarithm o lu — mn, the Ratio of the 1 
| Quantity of Air after the ſecond Stroak, and ſo on Natural Air to the remaining Air. Let the Natu- 4 

till you come to the laſt Stroak, where v repre- ral Air in the Receiver, before the Pump was ſet 
ſents the Quantity of Air remaining in the Re- on work, be=1 ; then will — 12417810 be the 

ceiver and Cavity of the Pump after any Number | Logarithm of that ſmall Quantity of Air which 

of Stroaks ; and that Number will be u. Ii hall at laſt remain after the 30 Pumps, which will 
Then will it ever be 1 I be the Logarithm of 4; fere; that is, it may be 

_ . | a - 
4. , d . 8 5 expreſt thus, And therefore, to find the 
does r. Weight of all the Natural Air (= a) in the Re- 
f 13 © - |  cerver, we may ſay, that the re-entred Air at laſt 


„„ | 2 2 a | 
let in is =a — 185 and then taking a for its 


. oF? 


E. 88 
and in one Word, „ | 
„ b . proper Weight, (as ſuppoſing the Weights of Bo- 

ET om „„ 
| e proportionable to their Bulks) let p be 
4 - 4 + gas by way of Corollary, he gives _ Difference berween theWeights of the Receiver 
Let bh. K. I. m. repreſent the Logarithms of the a . when exhanited ; we ſhall ind 
Quantities before-mentioned, a, v, sand y; then | that a — . which Æquation will produce 
will b. K: “u. mu. that is, thoſe four Terms 1h | 8 
yo Rd ANY ng ro i Where-|a — p-|- 5 for the Weight of all the Natural 

Fn = a un Rr. ; 

Which is the Rule to be uſed, as follows in the Air in the Receiver. In general, if g be put for 
Problems. | the N umber of which [ n— 1m is the Logarithm, 
Problem 1. The Capacity of the Receiver, and of the the remaining Air at laſt will always be preciſely 


Cavity of the Pump being given, or the Ratio berweer | — Bi its Weight — * : And the Weicht 
mugs __—_ the Number vl the Stroaks of 3 8 = 18 
the Pump in the Evacuation of the Receiver; To . 8 
find the * between the 3 Air, and "that of the Natural Air = g—1 
no in the Receiver. | = | 
The Rule is, keeping to the laſt mentioned No- Problem 2. The Ratio between the Natural Remain- 
tation, b K = ly — mn. | ing Air being given with the Number of Stroaks of 
Where In — 2 is the Logarithm of the Ratio | e Prom, to find the Ratio of the Receiver, to the | 
ſought ; that is, in Words, The Logarithm of the | Cavity of the Fun. 
Ratio of the Natural Air to that in the (nearly | 
ſuppoſe) exhauſted Receiver is always equal to The Rule will be þb K I'n— my, and 
the Product of the Number of the Stroaks of the ere b 
Pump, multiply'd by the Logarithm of the Ratio » 
between the Capacity of the Pump and Recciver | be the Logarithm of the Ratio of the Capacity of 


together, and the Receiver alone. D 2 che 


15 
. 
* 


= (- m; then will 


conſequently 


OA c of 7 2 a. "ha * LY - 
l * 4 wa ot J _— 
37 FI 8 {oh 2 * > EM = , 
Cr 's 1 2 : gn =, 4 F 
ws * Bene" © n Os 
x * a — = — 4 q . be = 
by . 1 


L.C 


From hence, if the Capaci 
known, the Capacity of the 


to be TT; and if the Capacity of the Pump 


ump will be found 


be known, viz. r e, then that of the Re-| 
eq | 


ceiver will be — 
72 
Problem 3. Tbe Ratio between the Pump and Re- 
cei ver being given, together with that of the natural 


Air to the remaining Air; To d what Number of 


Strokes of the Pump, are neceſſary ro bring the na- 
tural and remaining Air to rhe given Ratio: Or, in 
other Words, To rareſie the Air in a given Ratio, 
with an Engine whoſe Receiver and Pump are groen 
in Capacity. 


The Rule being þ —k= [n—nm, and con- 
h — k 
ſequently = „, it will be, as the Loga-| 


rithm of the Ratio of Receiver and Pump 7 
ther, ro Receiver alone, is to the Logarithm of 
Ratio between the natural and remaining Air: So 
is Unity to the Number of Stroakes of the Pump 
required : Or, in other Words, the Quotient of 
the Second of theſe Logarithms divided by the 
_ is always equal to the Number of Stroakes 
ought. TR 
IRT METEORS : See Meteors. 
AISTETERIUM, the common Senſory, which 


Cartes would have placed in the Glandula Pineals, 
but is now general ſuppoſed to be about the 
beginning of the Madl Oblongara in the Corpus 
Striatum. 


 AJUTAGE, is the Spout for a Jets dl eau in 
any Fountain: Mr. Marriott aſſerts, That an even 
poliſhed round Hole in the End of the Pipe, will 
ive an higher Jet than either a Cylindrical or a 
* Adjutage ; but of thoſe the latter is the 
ALA, in Borauy, fignifies the Angle (which ge- 
nerally is acute, and never greater than a Right 
one on the Foot Stalks of Plants, and is always tend- 
ing upwards) that either the Leaves Foot 


Stalks of Leaves make with the Stalk, or with 


any Branch of the Plant. Sometimes alſo tis ta- 
ken for a little Branch, making an Angle after that 
manner with the Stalk. 


ALABASTRA, in a Plant, are thoſe little | 
n Leaves which compaſs in the Bottom of the 


lower. 


ALBA FIRMA, in Land, is an Annual Rent in 


Money, payable to the Chief or Lord of any Hun- 


dred; and Spelman ſaith, Tis called Alba uſe 


. 
Coat or Tunic of the E 2 


ing it {clf beyond che Stererick, even to the 
Circle of th his, but leaves « Hole forward for 
I e e. See Tuni- 
ang ny , 
jundtiva. 


Tis by Writers eall'd Tunica 


Conjuntt 
ALBUGINEA T ESTIS, is the White Mem- 
brane immediately involving the Teſtes or Teſti- 


cles, | 
4 | ALBUGO, the Pin and Ft, is a white Speck 
> | in the Honey Tunicle of the Eye, which hinders 


the Sight, and uſually follows an Inflamation, 
Woun 
taken for the Album Ocali, or White of the Eye; 
being that part where the Tunica Adnata or Albu- 
ginea adheres to the Sclerotica. 


ſame with Albugo: But by Galen and Hippocrates is 


uſed for that Tunick of the Eye which is uſually 


Albuginea Oculi : Which ſee under thoſe Words. 

ALCHAICKS, are a ſort of Verſes conſiſting of 
two Daftyls and two Trochees, as ſome will have it; 
but Fabricius faith, they conſiſt of 5 Feet, of which 
the firſt is a Sonde or Iambick, the ſecond an Iambick, 
the third a long Syllable, the fourth a Dattyle, the 


fifth a Daltyle or Amphimacer ; as theſe of Horace. 


Vides ur alta ſtat nive candidum 
| Sorate, nec jam ſuſtineant onus. 


that is, that Sublimer Part of Chymiſtry which 
teaches the Tranſmutation of Metals and the Phi- 
loſoper's Stone; according to the Cant of the 
 Adeptiſts, who amuſe the Ignorant and Unthink- 
ing with hard Words and Non-ſ{enſe : For were it 
not for the Arabick Particle Al, which they will 
needs have to be of wonderful vertue here, the 
Word would fignifie no more than Ckymiſtry. 
Whole Derivation ſee under that Word. This Stu- 


dy of Alchymy hath been rightly defined to be, Ars 


| fine Arte, cujus principium eſt mentire, medium laborare, 
ſinis mendicare : That is, an Art without an Art, 
which begins with Lying, is continued with Tail 
and Labour, and at laſt end in Beggery. And fo 
Penorus found it, who after he had ſpent his 
whole Life and Fortune in this vain Study, died at 


of Alchymy to a mortal Enemy, whom he did not 
dare openly to attack. 


for a very fine or impalpable Powder; and alſo for 
a very pure Spirit well rectify d or dephlegmated. 


| Alcobol Vini. Hence to Alcobolize any thing, with 
them fignifies to ſubtilize ; as when any thing is 
beaten to a very fine Powder, c. 

How to make a tolerable true Alcohol or pure 
Spirit of Wine, ſee in Alcalixate Spirit of Wine. 

ALCOVE, in Architecture is a part of a Cham- 
ber ſeparated by an Eſtrade or Parition made by 
Columns and other correſponding Ornaments, in 


which is placed a Bed of State, or ſometimes Seats 


It isnot paid according to the Cuſtom of old Times | to entertain Company. 


in Corn (which was call'd Blackmail) but in Silver, 
or as they ſay now in ſome Parts of England, in 


Star of the firſt Ma 


White Mo 
in N 


orland, 2 Part Inſtitut. Fol. 10. 


matia, 


ALBAPITUITA, the fame with Leuco-Pbleg- 


uſually named the Bull's-Eye. | 


or Ulcer of that Part. Sometimes it's 


ALBUM OCULYA, ſometimes is taken for the 


call'd, the Tunica Adnata; and by ſome Writers 


ALCHYMIST, is one that ſtudies Alchymy ; 


laſt in an Alms-Houſe at Yverdon in Switzerland ; 
and uſed to ſay, he would recommend the Study 


ALCOHOL, a Term uſed by the Ciymiſts both 


Thus the higheſt rectify d Spirit of Wine is called 


ALDEBARAN, an Arabian Name for a fix'd 


itude, fituate in the Head of 
ney. There are Tenures of this Nature * Conſtellation called the Bull, and therefore is 
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_ ALE-TASTER, is an Officer appoin 


and 


appointed Learning 
ſworn in Every Court-Lect, to look that there be | likewiſe the ſame way from the 
Goodneſs of Bread, Ale and Beer | and about the ſame time. 


a due Size 
fold within the Juriſdiction of the Leet. 

ALEMBICK, is a Chymical Inftrument uſed in 
DRE; it has the ſhape of an Helment Con- 
cave within, and Convex without ; and towards 
the Bottom is placed a Beek or Noſe about a Foot 
and a half long, by which the Vapours deſcend ; 
ſometimes they are made without a Noſe, but 


then they are rather Circulatory Veſſels, and the 
: They 


Head is called a Blind- Head: are made uſu- 
ally of Copper tinn d within ſide; and often of 


8. 
ALEOPHANGIN Z ( Pillalæ) are purging Pills 
compoſed of Aloes and ſeveral Spices. 

RSANS JOUR, (a Law Term) ſignifying 
to be finally diſmiſs'd the Court, becauſe there is 
no further Day affign'd for Appearance. 

ALEXIPHARMI 
as are uſed as Antidotes againſt Poiſon, or any In- 
fectious Diſeaſe ; or to raiſe or ftrengthen the de- 
cayed or drooping Spirits in malignant Diſtem- 
PPALEXITERICAL, the ſame with Alexiphar- 
ALEXITERICK, F mick. 
ALGAROT, In Chymiſtry, fignifies a ſtrong 


Emetick and Cathartick Powder, the ſame as Mer- 


curius Vite, being made of Butter of Stony e- 
cipitated into a white Powder, by being waſhed 
or diluted in a large Quantity of warm Water. 

ALGEBRA ; the wonderful Analytick Art, or 
the Art of Equation. In Arabick is called Al-giabr 
Wal. mokabala, from the former of which Words 
we call it Algebra; and it may be render d, either 
the Arr of Reſtitution and Compariſon, or the Art of 
Reſolution and Equation, Lucas de Burgo, the moſt 
Ancient European Writer of Algebra we have, de- 
fines it Reſtaurat ionis ez „ e Regula. 
The Tralians gave it the Name of Regula Rei eg 
Cenſus ; that is, the Rule of the Root and the Square, 
becauſe they call the Root Res, and the Square 
Cenſus ; and from Coſa in the Italian Language, for 
Res or the Root, comes the Word Coffick : For 
ſome Writers call the Powers of Numbers, as the 
Root, the Square, Cube, &c. Coſſick Numbers. 


Cardan calls it, and that very juſtly, Ars magna, 
The great Art; following therein Lacus de Burgo, 


who ſtiles it in Italian, L'Arte Maggiore. 

It was certainly of Old in uſe amongſt the Gre- 
cians, but purpoſely concealed as a very great Se- 
cret. We have ſome Examples of it in Euclide, or 
at leaſt in Theon upon Euclide, who tells us, it was 
firſt communicated by Plato: There are alſo In- 
ſtances of this Art in Pappus 5 and we find the Ef- 
fects of it plainly in Arcbimedes, Apollonius, and 
ſome others, tho ſtudiouſly covered and diſguiſed. 
The firſt Books among the Greeks, and, I believe, 
the only one that treats profeſſedly of Algebra, is 
that of Diophantus: Publiſhed at firſt in Latin by 
Xylander, afterwards in Greek and Latin by Bacher, 
with ſome things added of his own; and fince 
him by Mr. Ermat, with ſome Additions of his 
likewite. But it certainly was in uſe among the 
| Arabs more anciently than among the Greeks ; and 
they are ſuppoſed to have had it from the Perftans, 
and the Perſiaus from the Indians. Thence, that 
is, from the 4rabs, the Moors and Saracens brought 
it into Spain, from whence it came into England; 
and that before we knew any thing of Diop hantus. 


The Uſe of the Numeral Figures, Mathematick 


| hinted above) is Lucas Pacciolus or Lucas de 
Minorite Frier: His Book is in alia, pri at 


CK MEDICINES, are ſuch 


| metry of Des Cartes was not publiſhed in French till 
| | the 


6 —_ * 


ing and all our old 


The firſt 


European Writer of Algebra 


Venice 1494. He makes mention of. one Leonardus 
Piſanus, and ſeveral others, from whom he learn'd 
it, but we have none of their Writings. He ſays, 
this Art came Originally to us ay: fer Oc: 
makes no mention of Diopbantws, who therefore 
tis probable was not yet known here. His Algebra 
goes no farther than Quadratick Equations. 

Next came our 1 a good Author, but he 
alſo went on beyond Quadraticks. 

But Scipro Ferreus, Cardan, Tartalea, and ſome 
others, proceeded to give a Solution of ſome Cu- 


| bick Equations. 


After this Bombell; went a little farther, and ſhew- 
ed how to reſolve a Biquadratick Equation into 


two Quadratick ones, by the means of a Cubick. 


Then, in the laſt Century, appear'd Nonnius 
(Nunnez in Spaniſh) Ramus, Schonerus, Saliguacus, Ca- 
vius, &c. who wrote on this Subject in various 


ways, but generally went no farther than Quadra- 


tick Equations. | 
About this time out came Diophantus, whoſe 
Method . differs much from that of the Arabs, 


which others had hitherto followed. 


All this while, the known Quantities in any 


Equation, were defigned only by the Numerical 
Letters, and there were no Symbols nor Marks 


but for thoſe that were unknown or ſought. | 
But then came Viera, A. D. 1 590, — introdu- 
ced what he called his Specious Arithmetick ; which 
is a way of giving Marks or Symbols to all the 
Quantities, both known and unknown ; whereby 
a.very ſhort and conſpicuous way of Notation was 
gained, the whole Operation expoſed always to 
the Eye in a ſhort Synopfis, and many Diſcoveries 
were made in Algebra, not before taken notice of. 
Vieta alſo introduced the Numeral Exegeſis of ad- 
fected Equations, ſhewing how to extract their 
Roots in Numbers. And in the Denomination of 


the Powers of Numbers, he follows Diopbantus, 


and not the Arabian manner uſed by others. 

The Incomparable Mr. Ougbtred followed, and 
mightily improved the Specious Algebra of Vieta, 
in his Cavs Mathematica, firſt publiſhed 1631: 
He alſo affecting Brevity, (which indeed he was a 
perfect Maſter of, being ſhort, but not obſcure) 
invented many Compendious Chara#ers or Ligatures 
to note the Sums, Differences, Reftangles, Squares, 
Cubes, and their Sum, Difference, &c. by which 
means his little Book contains more excellent and 


uſeful Geometry, than many other large Volumes. 


Ougbrred in his Clavis uſually contents himſelf with 
the Solution of Quadraticks, rarely proceeding to 
thoſe of higher Powers, becauſe he deſigned it as 
an Introduftion to Algebra only. 

The Famous Mr. Harriott was Contemporary 
with Ougbtred, but died before him; he lett many 
good things behind him, of which nothing is yet 
publiſhed but his Analytice or Algebra, which Mr. 
Warner printed A. D. 1631. From this great Man 
did Des Cartes borrow, not to ſay ſteal, all the fa- 
mous things in his Geometry, which are va. AL 
oebraical, as any one may ſee, that will compare 
their Methods together: For tis impoſſible but 
one muſt be Copied after the other: But the Geo- 
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Cube, Surſolid, &c. explaining the Power plainly to 
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the Year 1637; and not in Latin till the Lear 1649: 


— have ſeen and copied Harriott 8 


Mr. Harriers did wonderfully improve (in this 


Treatiſe) that which is purely Agebra, in the fol- 


lowing Reſpects, and many others which I might 


mention. | 
1. He brought in ſmall Letters inſtead of the 

Capitals uſed by Yiera and Ougbtreec. 
2. He waved the uncouth Terms of Quadrato- 


the Eye, by only repeating the Root as often as 
the Index of the Power. 

2. He ſhewed the true Original and Conſtitu- 
tion of all Equations, by putting all the Equation 
over to one fide; and thereby making the whole 
equal to nothing; whereby alſo he determined the 
Number of Roots, which he ſhews are in Num- 
ber, ſuch as the Index of the higheſt Powers in 
the Equation. 

4. He diſcovers the true Conſtruction of the 
abſolute Number (the Homogeneum Comparations*) in 
a Quadratick or Superior Equation ; ſhewing it 
to be the Product of the continual Multiplication 
of all the Roots. 5 

5. The ſame he doth alſo by the Co. efficients. 


6 He ſhews the way to multiply the unknown | 


Roots of an Equation according to any Proportion 
aſſigned, thereby freeing the Co-efficients from 
Fractions and Surds. 5 
J. He ſhews how to reduce the adrected Qua- 
dratieks, to ſimple Equations, and all adfected 
Cubicks to a Form eaſily ſovable, by the means of 
deſtroying the ſecond "Term in ſuch Equations. 

8. He ſhews the Method (and a very good one 
*tis) of ſolving all adfected Quadraticks by com- 
pleating the Square. | 

9. He mightily alſo improves the Exegeſis Nu- 
meroſa, invented by Vieta. 

All theſe vaſt Improvements, and many more 
(which, to avoid Prolixity, I omit) did Des Cartes 
take from Harriott, without ever ſo much as na- 


ming him, and publiſh them as his own. Tis true, 


in his Geometry there are abundance of excellent 
Things about the Accomodation of Algebra to Geo- 
metrical Propoſitions, and many very fine Geometri- 
cal Effections and Conſtrutitons ; but this was not 


Harriott's Bufineſs, who kept himſelf up pure 4. 
gebra only. As to which Des Cartes hath added but 


one fingle Rule (and even that is plainly deducible 
from Harriott's Principles) over and above what is 
in Harriort ; and that is, the Method of diflolving 
a Biquadratick Equation, whoſe ſecond Term 1s 
wanting, into two Quadraticks, by means of a 
Cubick Equation of a plain Root ; and this, after 
all, both Bombell and Vieta had done before him. 
And thus leaving the French Plagiary, I come next 
to another of Our Countrey Algebraiſts, Dr. Pell, 
who reviſed and altered a Piece of Algebra firſt 
publiſhed in High Dutch, A. D. 1659, at Zurich; 
and after tranſlated into Exg/ih by Mr. Thomas 


Prancher, and printed, A. D. 1688, and called, An 


Introduction to Algebra: In which Dr. Pell gives us 
a peculiar Method of his own for applying Algebra 
to Problems of divers Sorts ; and introduces a way 
of keeping a Regiſter of the whole Proceſs in the 
Margin. He ſhews alſo there how to judge whe- 


ther a Problem be fully determined or not; which 
is by this Rule (as Dr. Wallis interprets him). If 


the Number of the Data, or Things green in any Que- 


ſtion, be ( independent of each other feuer than the 


Things ſought, the Queſtion & not fully determined, but 
| 5 capable of inner —— — = 1 
But if the Number of both Data and Quæſita be the 
ſame, the Queſtion i then determined. to either to ſome 
one, or to fone certain Number of Solutions, ' - 
And when the Data are more in Number than 
the Queſira, ſo many as exceed are always ſuperflu- 
ous, and ſometimes, it may be, are contrary to, or 
inconſiſtent with others, and conſequently render 
the thi Nr 
Dr. Fell alſo, beſides the former Characters, in- 
troduced this Mark & for Izvolution, and this vv 
for. Evolution, as he calls it, 5. e. for Squaring, Cub- 
ing, &c. of any Quantity, and for Extrafing the 


makes alſo the Mark : to ſtand for Divifton, and 
Regiſters the ſeveral Steps of the whole Proceſs by 
Numeral Figures in their Order in the little Co- 
lumn in the middle; keeping an Account alſo in 
Symbols of the ſeveral tions in the Column 
towards the Left Hand, that ſo you may ſee how 
any Quantity or Equation in the large Column to- 
wards the Right Hand is produced. In which ve- 


mall Treatiſe of Algebra. 
Algebra is well enough divided into 


Ancients, and ſerved only to find the Solution of 
Arithmetical Problems, without any Demonſtrati- 
on; ſuch as thoſe given us by Diophantus, &c. 

2. Specious or New, called ſometimes Logiſtica 
Specioſa, and often Species alone; which fince Vieta 


| hath begn perform d by Letters of the Alphabet. 


And this way of Notation is very pleafing to the 


Mind, aſſiſting to the Imagination, and eaſy to 
the Memory. This alſo is no ways limited, like 
the former Algebra to any one certain kind of Pro- 
blems, but ſerves equally for the Inveſtigation and 
Demonſtration of all 'Theorems ; eſpecially if to 
thoſe two you add the new Methods of * 

3. Huxions; a large Account of which you will 
have under that Word. 

And the ſeveral Operations of Algebra, ſuch as 
Addition, Subſtration, Multiplication, - Divifton, Ex- 
tration of Roots, Frattions, Equations, &c. you will 
find Directions how to perform under thoſe ſeveral 
Words. 

ALGENED, a fix'd Star of the ſecond Magni- 
tude in the right fide of Perſeus, whoſe Longitude is 


57 Deg. 17 Min. Latitude 30. 5. Right Aſcenſion 


44 Deg. 15. Min. 

ALGOL, or Meduſa's Head, a fix d Star of the 
third Magnitude, in the Conftellation Perſeus, 
whoſe Longitude is 51. 27. Latitude 22. 22. and 
Declination 39. 39. 


merals, is the Sum of the principal Rules of Nu- 
meral Computation; of which they commonly 
reckon Five, Numeration, Addition, Subſtrafion, 
Multiplication and Diviſion 5 70 which may be ad- 
ded Extrattion of Roots. 

ALGORISNM, is the Practical Operation in the 
ſeveral Parts of Specions Aritimetick, or Alzebra ; and 
ſometimes the Word is uſed for the Practice of 
Common Arithmetick by the ten Numeral Figures. 
ALIDADA, the Label or Ruler whichvs move- 
able on the Centre of an Aſtrolabe, Quadrant, exc. 
which carries the Sight. It is ſo called by the 4- 
rabian Writers of Mathematicks, from whom we 
took and retain ſeveral Axabick Terms, as Azimuth, 


Zenith, Nadzr, Almacanter, &C. 
2 ALIEN, 


Square, Cube, &c. Roots out of any Quantity. He 


good Method he is follow'd by Mr. Ward, in his 


1. Numeral or Vulgar ; which was that of the 


ALGORITHM, ſometimes call'd Logiſtica Nu- 


* Proceſs of the Os Cumeiforme, partly with a Nervous 
| I partly Fleſhy ; and ending in the 
Neck of t 


Maintenance ; but in a Modern Legal Senſe, it is 


Spiritual Court, but now only in Chancery. 


pur Mortuum, and was as fit for a new 


* 


ALL 


ILK — 


ALIEN » SubjeR born in a Foreign Countrey, fire. or 6 dur Tindh ies V re ee 
who {by dur Common Law) is not —— was ready for the ſame O — 


Parliament. ; 
ALIENATION, is (in Law) making a thin 
atrother Man's, or to alter or put the Poſſeſſion 
Lands, or other things, from one Man to another; 
and in ſome Caſes a hath Power in himſelf to 
do fo, without the Aſſent or Licence of any other, 
and in ſome not. | 
ALIFORMES MUSCULI, Alares, Prerygoides, 
ate Muſcles arifing from the Pterygoide Bones (the 


lower Jaw, and towards the internal 
Seat of the Head. | 
- ALIFORMES PROCESSUS, are the Promi- 


nences of the Os Cuneiforme , from the fore Part; 


the ſame with the Prerygeides. 

- ALIMENT), is whatever ſerves to nouriſh, ſu 
ply the Decays of, and to recruit an Animal or Ve. 
getable Body. 

ALIMONY, formerly fignified Nouriſhment or 


that Portion or Allowance which a married Wo- 
man ſues for upon any Occafional Separation from 
her Husband, wherein ſhe is not charged with 
Elopement or Adultery. This was recoverable in the 


ALIQUOT PART of a Number, is ſuch an 
one as will exactly meaſure it without any Re- 
mainder. But an 

ALIQUANT PART, is that which cannot 
meaſure any Number exactly, but that ſome Re- 
mainder will be left. Thus 3 is an * Part of 
x2, becauſe being taken 4 times it will juſt mea- 
ſure it; but 5 is an Aliquant Part of 12, for being 
taken twice it falls ſhort, and when taken 3 times 
it exceeds 12. | 

ALKAHEST'; one of the canting Terms of the 
Alcbymiſts, by which they intend an Univerſal 
Menftruxm that will diflolve all manner of Bodies; 
and by which my pretend to extract the Sulphur 
of Metals. Some Chymiſts have given this might 
Name to the Tinf#ure, or Liquor of Flints,, w il 
is 2 Solution of thei made (after Calcination) by 


'the means of Salt of Tartar; and others to the | 


Liquor of Ft Nizre, which is Nitre calcined and 
fixed, by burning powder'd Coals with it, and at 
laſt run into a Deliquium, by being ſet in a cool 
Cellar, as Oyl of Tartar per Deliquium is made. Van 
Helmont calls this Liquor ſometimes Inis Gebennæ: 
He pretends to be Maſter of it himſelf, and Mr. 
Boyle is inclined to believe him. Helmont ſaith, it 
would diſſolve all Bodies, without 22 any Ca- 

tion 


after it had diſſolved one kind of Body as at firſt; 


it would diſſolve Metals, Marchaſites, Stones, and | 


even Glaſs it ſelf when finely powdered. 

"Tis found, that the common Menſtruums, ſuch 
as Aqua Fortis, Spirit of Nitre, &c. when they have 
Gnce diſſolved any Metal, are render d uncapable 
by it of any futher Service, having the Points or 
_ of their Acids ſo broken, that they can bard- 
ly diſſolve any more of the ſame, or any other 
Metal. Therefore this immortal Alkaeſt had, in 


they relate of it be true. And to ſhew that ſome- 
thing of this Nature is poſlible, Mr. Boyle ſays, That 
he diſtill'd a Spirit from Verdigreaſe, Which would 


this reſpect, a wonderful Preheminence, if what] 


herit Lands in England, till Naturaliz'd by Act of | ALKALISATE SPIRIT OF WINE; 80 Mr. 
calls a Spirit of that Liquor diſtilld from Salt 


Tartar, or Tartar calcined to Whiteneſs : And 
by ſo drawing 2 Spirit ade ye from - that Salt, 
you may y 2 rich dephlegmated 
DS (zi one LFA 

unpowder) after this manner | 

Put about an Inch thick of Tartar calcined 
white, into a Glaſs as long and ſlender as you can 

ure, and then put upon it Spirit of Wine that 
ath been once rectified, to a Fingers Height above 
the Tartar; and fitting on a Head, draw the Spi- 


rit off in a very gentle Heat; or at leaſt, ſo much 


of it as you conclude, or find will come pure, and 
it will anſwer your Expectation at the firſt Diſtilla- 
tion. The Tartar being dried and new calcined 
will ſerve again for a new Opera 


tion. If you can- 


p- | not ure Tartar, Quick-lime, or the Salt of 


Pot-Aſhes will do tolerably well. E/ Unſuc- 
 ceſsfulneſs of Experiments. 8 Jy of Crjue 

ALKALLI, a Chymical Word fignifying the fer 
Salt of any Plant; and is fo call'd, becauſe the 


Glaſs-worr, or Salt-wort , your ſuch a Salt in a 
great Quantity. This fix'd Salt of Plants (which 
is made by burning the Plant, making a Lixivium 
or Lee of its Aſhes; and after filtrating the Lee, e- 


the fix d Salt may remain at the Bottom of the Veſ- 
ſel) being render d very Porous by the Fire's paſ- 
fing fo often thro' it in its Calcination, and it may 

be fixing there ſome of its Eſſential Salt: And be- 
cauſe wy many of the fiery Particles do alſo ſtick 

in thoſe Pores, it makes a very great Ebullition or 
Efferveſcenſe when any id Liquor is mingled 
with it, and from thence, all Bodies that do, or 
are ſuppoſed to ferment with Acids, are now al- 
ways call'd Alkalies, or Allaliſate Bodies; not becauſe 
they muſt always contain any Hidden Alkali in them; 
which ſome Chymiſts affert as neceflary to the 

Cauſe of Fermentation; but becauſe they are of 
the Nature of Alkalies themſelves, and have their 
Pores naturally fo form d, in ſuch a Proportion, as 
that they are fitted to be penetrated and put into a 
violent Motion by the Points of the Acid poured 
upon them. Theſe fix d Salts of Plants are called 

Fix'd Alkalies : but the Volatile Salts of Vegeta- 

bles, becauſe they will ferment with Acids, are 

called Yolatile Alhaltes. 

ALKERMES, in Pharmacy, is a Confection 

deſcribed in the Diſpenſat or, and ſold in the Shops, 

and ſo called from the Arabick Particle Al and Rer- 

mes, which are Red or Scarlet Grains, the chief In- 

gredient in the Confection. 

ALLANTOIS or ALLANTOIDES, is the U- 

rinary Tunic placed betwixt the Amnion and the 

Chorion, which by the Navel and Lrachus (or Pal- 

ſage by which the Urine is convey'd from the In- 

fant in the Womb) reccives the Urine that comes 

out of the Bladder : It's called likewiſe Farcimma- 

lu, becauſe that in many Brutes it's of the Shape 

of a Gut-pudding, . but in Man, and ſome other 

few Animals it is round, and like the thin ſoft Skin 

which wrappeth the Child in the Womb. 

The Ingenious and Accurate Dr. Richard Hale, of 
Trin. Coll. in Oxford, in Phil. Tranſa. N. 271 hath 

| obliged the World with a more perfect Diſcovery 

of the Human Allantos; and afſign'd the Reaſons 


ſerve more than once as a Menſtruum to diſſolve Bo- 


Wh thoſe who believed its Exiſtence had not be- 


| fore 


Herb called Kali which is a kind of a Ka- blite, 


vaporating the Moiſture over a gentle Heat, that 
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the ObjeQions of thoſe, who even fill, deny its 


| thro” the whole Diſcourſe. 


ALLIANCE, 


| was bought or ſold. 


other worth 4s. an Ounce, and there were 4 
| Ounces of the former, and 8 of the latter; what 
is the value of an Ounce of the Mixture? 
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fore fully found it out; giving alſo an Anſwer to 


; ALLEGATION, is the Citation or Quotation 


of any Authority, Book, r. to make good any- 


Point or Afertion. | 6 Ta 
ALLEGORY, is a Figure in Khetorick, con- 
fiſting of one continued Metaphor, carried on 


ALLEGIANTIHA, is the natural and ſworn Al. 
legiance or Legal Obedience which every Subject 
bears to his Prince. 
 ALLEGIARE, is to juſtifie and clear himſelf 
by courſe of Law, of the Crime objected to him. 


ALLEMANDE, is a kind of grave ſolemn Mu- 
fick, where the Meaſure is full and the Movement | you muſt repeat your Work upon every Mix 


flow. | 
y is a Connection of two 
Perſons or two Families together by Marriage; but 
it is often extended in a larger Senſe, fignifie the 
Leagues, Unions and Treaties made between 
C 
ALLIGATION, is a Rule in Arithmetick (ſo 
called from the Numbers being bound or conne- 
cted together by Circular Lines) relating to the 
mixture of Merchandizes; as Corn, Wine, Metals, 
Medicines, r. one with another; and to the 
Proportion of the Ingredients in any Quantity of, 
and the Price of ſuch a Mixture. "Tis diſtin- 
guiſh'd into two kinds, viz. Alligation, Medial and 
Alternate. 3 

Alligation Medial teaches how to find a Mean in 
the Price, Quantity or Quality between the Ex- 
treams ; and all Caſes in it may be ſolved by theſe 
Propofitions and Rules. 

1. Having the Quantity of the Ingredients, and 
the particular Prices, to find the Price or Value of 
ſome part of the Mixture. 

Rule ; Multiply the Ingredients ſeverally by 
their own Prices, and Divide the Sum of thoſe 
Products by the Sum of the Ingredients, and the 
Quotient anſwers the Queſtion. 

2. Having the particular Prices of the Ingredi- 
ents, and the Sum paid or received for a Mixture 
bought or ſold ; to find what Quantity of each 


Rule; Divide the Sum paid or received for the 
Mixture bought or ſold, by the Sum of the par- 


ticular Prices, the Quotient gives what was .re- | 


quired. 

3. Knowing the Ingredients of a Mixture, to 
augment or diminiſh the Mixture proportionally. 

Rule; Sum up the Ingredients ; then ſay, As 
that Sum is to the Augmentation or Diminution, 
ſo is the Quantity of each Parcel of the Mixture 
to the Quantity of the Mixture defired. 

4. Knowing the Nature, Quality, or Fineneſs of 


the ſeveral Ingredients of a Mixture, to find the | 


reſulting Temperament or Fineneſs of the whole. 

Rule; Place the ſeveral Quantities of the Mix- 
ture in Rows, againſt which place orderly their 
ſeveral Qualities of Fineneſs, and multiply each 
Quantity by its own Quality or Degree of Fine- 
neſs, then as the Sum of all the Quantities is to 
the Products of all the Quantities, ſo is Unity to 
the Quality or Fineneſs of Mixture. 

Example ; There are melted and mixed t : 
ther two kinds of Silver, one worth 5 s. nets 


on... 44+ $=20 12: 52::1:43(=44 
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F. Knowing the Quantities of a Mixture, to 
find the particular Qamtities of any Ingredient in 
any of the Mixture: 


the Mixture be compounded of but two 
things, then ſay, As the Total of the Ingredients 
in the Compoſition, is to the part of the Mixture 
propoſed : So is the Quantity of the Ingredient 
propoſed in the whole Compoſition, to the Quan- 
tity of the Ingredient in the Part defired. | 

But if the Mixture be decompounded, then 


6. Knowing the Total of a Mixture, with the 
Total Value, and the Values of the ſeveral Ingre- 
dients mixed, to find the ſeyeral Quaptitics mixed, 
tho* unequally. | 
Rule. Multiply the Total of the Mixture by the 
leaſt Value; ſubſtract the Product from the Total 
Value, and the Remainder is the firſt Dividend: 
Then take the ſaid leaſt Value from the teſt 
valued Ingredient, and the Remainder is the firſt 
Diviſor. The Quotient of this Diviſion ſhews the 

2 of the higheſt Priz d Ingredient, the o- 
ther is the Complement to the Whole: And when 
more Ingredients than two are in the Compoſiti- 
on, the Diviſors are the ſeveral Remains of the 
leaſt Value taken from the other. The Dividends 
are the Remains left upon the Diviſions, till o re- 


main there; which will be one fort of the Num- 


ber of Ingredients, and this defective Ingredient is 
to be ſupplied as a Complement; and in Diviſion 


no more muſt be taken in every Quotient, than 


that there may remain enough for the other Divi- 
ſors, and the laſt to leave nothing remaining. 


II. Alligation Alternate, ſhews the due proporti- 
on of every Ingredient entring the Mixture, and 
counter- changes the Places of ſuch Exceſſes or 
Differences as fall out between the Mean Price and 
the Extreams, aſcribing it to the greater Extream 
which proceeds from the Leſſer, and the contrary. 

Rule 1. Let every greater Extream be linked 
with one Leſſer. 

2. When either of the Extreams be ſingle, and 
the other Extreams be plural, the ſingle Extream 
muſt be linked to all the reſt. | 

3. If both greater and lefler Extreams are not 
ſingle, then they may be linked ſo diverſly, that 
ſundry Differences may be taken, and Diverſities 
of Anſwers to the Queſtion, yet all true : But if 
one of the Extreams be fingle, there can be but 
one Anſwer. 

4. The Numbers being linked, take the Diffe- 
rence of each Number from the Mean or common 
Price, and place this Difference againſt the Num- 
ber it is linked to alternately. _ 

5. Every Number linked with more than one, 
muſt have all the Differences of the Numbers it is 
linked to ſet againſt it. 

6. Thoſe Differences reſolve the Queſtion, when 
the Price of every of the Ingredients is given with- 
out their Quantities, and the Demand be to mix 
them fo as to fell a certain Quantity at a mean 
rate. | | 

7. But when the Quantity of one, with the 

Price of all the Ingredients is given, and the De- 


mand 


þ 
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added to- 


Three ; the whole Quantity to be mixed ſhall be 
the ſecond Number; and each Difference apart the 
ſeveral third 4 ſo 712 ſorts mix d, 
ſo many Operations Rule of Three. 

9. A Queſtion may be ſo propounded, as both 
Sorts of Alligation is needful to 2 | 


f le I 
1 5 
uppoſe a Mixture of Wine of 119 Quarts be required, 
Sep muſt be made up RY: ſeveral Prices, ) d, 
8d, 14 d and 15 d, ſo 45 the whole may be afforded 
_ at 12 d. per Quart. 


Having link'd 8 to 14, and 7 to 15, and coun- 
terc d their Difference frem the common Price 
12 d, I find the Sum of their Differences to be 14, 
by which dividing 119, the Quotient is 8. J or 8+, 
or for conveniency in Operation g. 

Quarts. 


+= = 54 UCANTERHS, the fame with Alma- 
714 N 25% canters : Which ſee. | 7 . 
555 Gt l | ALOPECY, is 2 ſhedding of the Hair, occa- 


14 11 

ALLIO TE, the Name of a Star in the Tail of 
the great Bear, whoſe Obſervation is much uſed at 
Sea. 'The Elevation of the Pole or the Latitude may 
thus be eaſily found by this Star. 

Obſerve when Allioth comes to the Meridian un- 
der the Pole, then take the Height of the Pole-Star 
with a Quadrant, and out of that ſubſtract 2*. 25. 
the Diſtance of the Pole-Star from the Pole, the Re- 
mainder is the Pole's Height, or the Latitude. 

ALLITERATION, (a Figure in Rhetorick) is 
a repeating and playing on the ſame Letter. 

ALLOCATIONE FACIENDA, is a Writ di- 
rected to the Lord Treaſurer and Barons of the 


| Exchequer, upon complaint of ſome Accountant, 


commanding them to allow him ſuch Sums as he 
hath by vertue of his Office lawfully and reaſon- 
* expended. 


LLOCATION, in Law, is an Allowance | 


made upon an Accompt. 
ALLODIAL Lands are thoſe, for which noRents, 


Fines, nor Services are due. Such as Free-Land. 


ALLODIUM, a Law-term, fignifying, every | 
Man's own Land, ec. which he poſſeſſeth 


meerly 
in his own Right, without acknowledgment of 
any Services, or payment of any Rent to another, 
which is a pro in the higheſt degree. 
ALLOETICKS, are Medicines conſiſting chie- 


fly of Aloes. 


ALLOGOTROPHY, with ſome Writers, is a 


5 Diſproportionate Nutrition of the Body; when 


one part (as in the Rickets) is nouriſhed more 
than the other. 

ALLOY, is the Proportion of a Baſer Metal 
mingled with a Finer or; as the Quantity of 
Copper that is mingled with Gold to make it of a 
due hardneſs to be Coined into Money, is called 
its Alloy: And Gold that hath more of this ow! 
it ought to have, is ſaid to be of a Courſer or Grea- 
ter Alloy. The Proportion of Alloy for Gold uſed 
in our Mints is about a 12th 


ALMACANTERS, an ali Word ſignify- 


tiry to be ſold 
ſhall be the firſt Number in the Rule of | 


thers Almacanterabs. 
ALMACANTERS STAFF, is an Inftrum 

uſually made of Pear-Tree or Box, with an Arch = 
ly of 15 degrees, to take Obſervations of the Sun, 
about the times of its Ri 


der to find the tude, and conſequently the 
Variation of che Compal 1 

_ ALMONDS of the Throat or the Tonfile ; a 
Glandulous Subſtance repreſenting two Kernels 
placed on each fide of the Uuula, at the Root of 
the Tongue. They are covered with the com- 
mon Tunick of the Mouth, and have Veins and 


Arteries from the Carotides and 4 They are 
e, having ſeveral Si- 


of a lax and ſpongy Subſtanc 
nus s within them, in which they contain the Li- 
quor of the Saliva, which they receive from the 
Brain, and by —_— it to the Larynx, Jaws, 
Tongue, and Oeſopagus, do moiſten and lubricate 


thoſe Parts. When theſe are ſwelled and inflamed 


by a Cold, exc. they very much ſtraiten the P 
of the Throat, and render Swallowing pain 


ſore Throat, and as the Country People ſay, the 
8 of the Almonds of the ; wh . 
A 


ſioned by the Pox, or otherwiſe : So called from a 
Fox daums, whole, Urine is ſaid to make places 
bald, and barren for a Year, as the Scholiaſt on 
Callimachus obſerves ; or from a Diſeaſe peculiar to 
a Fox. It is called likewiſe sas, from the Figure, 
becauſe that the parts ſmooth and deſtitute of 
Hair, look winding like a Serpent, in Greek 9s. 


It's common to both theſe Diſtempers that the 


Hair fall of Areatim, i. e. by ſhedding, whence in 
general this Diſeaſe is called Area. Blanchard, 


ALPHETA,theName of a Star:See Lacina Corona. 


ALPHUS, is a Cuteaneous Diſtemper, in which 
the Skin is rough, and looks here and there as it 


there were Drops of a white Colour upon it: Some 


call it Morpber: ; it differs from the Lerce, in that it 
penctrates not ſo deep as the Leuce doth. 


ALRAMECH, a Star's Arabick Name, which 


is the ſame with Arturus. | 
ALTERAGE, or ALTARAGIUM, is a Word 
which includes net only the Offerings made upon 


the Altar, but alſo the Profit that ariſes to the 


Prieſt by reaſon of the Altar. 
ALTERATION, is, in a Phyfical Senſe, that 


ſome Circumſtances from what it really was be- 
fore, tho as to Senſe, its Nature and ap 

to continue {till the ſame ; ſo that it conſiſts in 
the Body's acquiring or lofing ſuch Qualities, as 
whether preſent or abſent, do not eſſentially change 
the Subje&t : And herein it differs from Generation 
and Corruption, which Terms expreſs the Acquitt- 
tion or Loſs of the Eſſential Qualities of any Bo- 


dy. Or otherwiſe. _ 


ALTERATION, is an Accidental and Partial 


Change made in any Body, without proceeding ſo 
far as to make the Subject be quite unknown, or 
to take a new Name or Denomination upon it : Or 


it may be called the Acquifition or Loſs of ſuch Qua- 
lities as are not Eſſential to the Form of any Body. 


ALT ERING REMEDIES ; ſuch Medicines 
as ſerve to purifie and reſtore the due Mixture of 
Blood, and other circulating Humours. 

ALTER- 


| 


D> 


1 ing the ſime with Parallels of Alirnde on rhe Gikbs: 
Which fee, Some write it Almicanterabs, and o. 


ifing and Setting, in or- 


and difficult, ard help to make what we call a 


Motion by which a Body is varied or changed in 
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© ALTERNATE PROPORTION : See che 


Word „„ Bo Bl oo de nite tg 
ALTERNATE ALLIGATION : See Alliga- 
tion Alternate. 608 £ ty 1 
ALTERNATE ANGLES : See Angles. 
- ALTERN BASE, a Term in Triganometry 
ſtinguiſhed from the Trae Baſe, thus 
Triangles the True Baſe is always either 
of the Sides, (and then the Diff of the Sides 
is called the Altern Baſe) or the True Bae is the 
Difference, and then the Sum of the Sides is cal- 
led the Altern Baſe. | 
ALTERNATION, is a Word uſed by Dr. Wal- 
lu, and others for the different Changes or Altera- 


di- 


tions of Order in any Number of things propoſed. | 
Of this that learned Mathematician kath a pecu- | 
liar Diſcourſe at the end of his Algebra. This Al- 


ternation is eaſily found, by only continual Multi- 
lication of all the Numbers 424 at Unity. 
Thus, if it were required to know how many 
Changes can be rung on fix Bells, you need only 
write down r, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and then multiply all 
thoſe Numbers continually one into another, and 
the laſt Product gives the Number of Changes, 
which is 720 Changes. ie 
ALTIMETRY, the Art of taking and meaſur- 
ing of Heights, whether Acceſſible or Inacceſſibie : See 
Altitudes or Heights. 
ALTITUDE of the Pole : See Elevation of the Pole. 
ALTITUDE of MOTION, is a Term uſed by 
Dr. Wallis in his Mechanicks, for the Meaſure of 
any Motion, eſtimated according to the Line of Di- 
rection of the moving Force. GT 
ALTTTUDES, or Heights of Places ndicu- 
larly above the Horizon, are thus found, whether 
Acceſſible or Inacceſſible, i. e. whether they are ſuch 
whole Foot or Bottom you can have acceſs to, or 
ſuch as you cannot come near. 


1. To take an Acceſſove Altitude at one Station. 


Let T bea Tower ſtanding upon a level Ground, 
whoſe Height is required, your Station being at 


S, 90 Foot diſtant from the Baſis of the Tower. 
* 
* 
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Firſt, with a Quadrant, Theodolite, or ſome other 

raduated Inſtrument for that purpoſe, from your 
Station S, take the Angle of Altitude ASC, 25 Deg. 
1 Min. Now, you ſee that the Perpendicular 
Height of the 'Tower AC, the Baſe CS, and the 
Viſual Line $A, do conſtitute a Right Angled Tri- 
angle, wherein there is given the Baſe B go Foot, 
the Ange at Ca Right one, and the Angle of Alti- 
tude taken by Obſervation 25. 51'. and therefore 
the Angle SAC, its Complement to 90 Deg, = 64 
60, and the Altitude P js required. 


In Oblique 
the Sum | 
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Wherefore, 


angles, the 
n ight of 
T t ia, R: B:: T, S: 8 


And the O tion is performed ned thus: 

To the rithm of B, 90 F. 1,954242 
Add the Tang. of the Angle S, 255 51. 9,68 5290 
The Sum will be pf 7 11,639 532 
From which Subſtract the Radius, 10,c00000 


The Remainder is the Log. of 43 Feet, 1, 639532 
Which is the Perpendicular Height of the Tower. 


N. B. Here, and in all ſuch Caſes of this kind, 
Allowance muſt be made for the Height of 
the Eye, or Inſtrument above the Ground. 


You may alſo, having the former Requiſites, 
viz. the Bale and Angles, eafily find the Hypothe- 
nuſe H, or how far it is from the Top of the Tow- 
er to the Station, by the ſecond Caſe of ReQan- 
> and this will be uſeful in many 
es. 

On the Common Quadrant you have a Line cal- 
led rhe Quadrat, which hath two Sides, divided 
each into 100 equal Parts, and that on the Left- 
hand is called Right Shadow, and that on the Right- 
hand Contrary Shadow. 

By which means tis very eaſie to take any Ac- 
ceſſible Altitude at one Station by the Quadrant; 
for, if the Angle & be juſt 45, the Diſtance to the 
Foot of the . from the Station is always 
equal to the Altitude: But if the Angle be leſs 
than that, the String will fall on Right Shadow in 
the Quadrat. Then ſay, as 100: Is to the Num- 
ber of Parts of the Rigbt Shadow, cut by the 
String :: So is the Diſtance : To the Altitude. 


So that if the String cut 25, 75, or 50, œc. the 


Height is accordingly +, +, or half the Diſtance. 
But when the String falls towards the Right- 


hand, and the Angle & be above 45%. then ſay, 


As the Parts cut by the Thread in the Quadrant : 
Are to 100 :: So is the Diſtance : To the Height. 


' Wherefore, if the Thread cut 50 here, the Height 


is double to the Diſtance ; if it cut 25, tis 4 
times as great as the Diſtance, c. | 
N. B. By applying what is here ſaid of Diſtances 
to the Shadow of any Objects; the taking 
their Height by the Length of their Shadows, 

will be eaſily underſtoo 


2. How to take an Inacceſſible Altitude as tuo 
Tu Stations. 


Let AB ( ſee the following Figure) be a Church, 
Steeple, &c. whoſe Height is required; your Sta- 
tion being at D, between which and the Baſis of 
the Steeple, there is a River, ſo that it is inacceſſi- 


| 


dle, that is, you cannot come to the Foot at B. 


Firſt, from D with your Quadrant (or the like 
Inſtrument) take the Angle of Altitude ADB, which 
ſuppoſe 52 Deg. 30 Min. 

2. Remove your Inſtrument to another Station, 
as to C; where take alſo the Angle of Altitude 
ACB, 27 Deg. 30 Min. 

3. Meaſure the Diſtance between the two Sta- 

tions D, C, which let be 92,7 Foot. 


Now, the two viſual Lines DA, C4, together 
An- 


” pom the Diſtance DC, do make the Oblique 
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_ Deg, 30 Min. you have the Angle A D C, 12) Deg. 


* Oblique Angled Triangles ; for the Analogy is, 


the Right angled Triangle A D B, there being given 


ALT 


- 
* 


a ALT 


. * 


c wherein there is given che 
ACB, 27*.30 ; and by the Angle 4 DB, 


3 Mex. its Complement to 180 ; and conſequent- 


0 
A have the Angle CAD 25 Degrees, allo the 
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So that having the three Angles and one Side 
given, the Side 4 D may be found, by Caſe zd of 


ASS DAC DG AD AD 

is 25,00 : 92,57 :: S, 27, 30: 101. 3 
By which means you gain A D, they Hypothe- 
nuſe of the right angled Triangle 4DB ; then in 


A D, the Hypothenuſe, 101, 3, and the Angle 


A B. 
By Caſe 6. of Right angled plain Triangles, for the 
Proportion or Canon 1s, 

Rad.: A D:: S, ADB : AA 
Ad, 90, : 101, 3 :: § 52% 30“: 80, 3 Feet. 
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like, which ſtandeth upon a Hill. 


Let H K ( ſee the following Figure ) be a Tower 
ſtanding upon a Hill, and. you Fandin at L, de- 
ſire to know the Height thereof above the Hill. 
Firſt, take the — HLM 40 Degrees; as alſo, 
the Angle K L M 22 Degrees, 3 Minutes. 
Secondly, remove your Inſtrument to O, and 
take the Angle HO M 60 Degrees; as allo the 
Angle K O M 39 Deg. 54 Min. | 
1 Thirdly, meaſure the Diſtance O L = 132 
eet. | 
Now, in the Triangle HO L, you have given 
the Angle HL O 40 Deg. the Angle HO L 120 
Deg. and the Diſtance LO 132 Foot. Then, by 
Caſe 3. of Oblique angled Triangles, 


„ 2: & HLO: HO 
„ a S a9”. 5 218. 


ADB 527. 30, tis eaſy to find the Perpendicular | 


3, To take the Altitude of a Tower Steeple, &c. or the | 


Then, e x. of Right angled Tri tes, HM 
LEST OH 214 Foot. Le 1 
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Now, in the Triangle H M 0, you have given 
the Angle HO M 60 Degrees, and H O 248, or the 
Perpendicular HM 214 Foot, required, the Baſe 
MO; 'twill be, As Rad: HO: : S HOM: MO 
124 Foot. | 

Alſo in the Triangle K M 0, there is given MO 
124, and the Angle K OM 59 Deg. 54 Min. requi- 
red K M, which, by Axiom 2. Plain Triangles, is 


i "IF WP weer 


found to be 108, Foot, which being ſubducted 


from H M 214, leaves 1053 Foot for the Height 
of the 'Tower. 


ALTITUDE, in Aſtronomy, is of the Sun, Stars, 
or any Planet or Point of the Heavens, an Arch 
of an Azimuth Circle, contained between the Ho- 
rixon and any Parallel of Altitude, or between the 
Star, Planet, or aſſigned Point in the Heavens and 
the Horizon. 

To find the Sun's Altitude at any time by the 


the Altitude; then turn the Globe about till the Hour 
Index ſhew the Time of the Day, and ſtay it there; 
after which bring the Quadrant to cut the Sun's 
Place in the Ecliptick, and then that Place ſhall 
ſhew the Altitude on the Quadrant. 

To find the Sun's Altitude and Hour of the Day, 
when he is due, Eaſt or Neſt, and above our Hori- 
ron, by the Globe. 

Having re#ified the Globe, and fitted the Qua- 
drant, bring it to cut the true Eaſt Point, and 
then turn the Globe till the Sun's Place in the E- 
cliptick cut the graduated Edge of the Quadrant, 
for then that Place will ſhew the Altitude, and the 
Index the Hour, 

To find the Sun's Altitude on any Aximuth by 
the Globe. 


then turn the Globe till his Place in the Ecliptick 
touch the Graduated Edge of the Quadrant , fo 
ſhall that Place give the Altitude on the Qua- 


drant. | 
By Trigonometrical Calculation, 


1. To find the Sun's Altitude when it is due Eaſt 
or W:ſt, 


— 


E22 Having 


Globe, reftify your Globe, and fit the Quadrant of 


Set the Quadrant to the Azimuth given, and 


Declination given, 


F rc 


— . 


Say, As the Sine of 
dius :: So is the Sine of 


the Sun's Declination : To tbe 


Sine of the Sun's Altitude required.  - 
Example, Suppoſe the Latitude be 31. 30'. 
And the Sun's Declination _—_ 


Then to theAr.co. of the Sine of 51.300, 106455 


Add the Sine of 11 31 9,3002735 

Sum the Sine of 14, 49. 9,406 730 
Which is the Sun Altitude that Day when due 
Eaſt or Weſt. 

2. To find the Sun's Altitude on any Hour in | 
the Equinottial, | 


Say, As the Radings i the Co-fine 
fo & the Co-Sine of the Sun's Diſtance 


of the Latitude, 


required, | | 
3. To find the Sun's Altitude at Six. | 
Say, As the Radius i to the Sine of the Latitude, ſo 


* the Sine of the Declination to the Sine of the Alritude | 


at Six, | 
4. To find the Sun's Altitude on any Azimuth, 
Say, As the Radius j the Co-Sine of 


tbe Altitude. | 
To find the Sun's Altitude at any time, having 
the Latitude and Declination given ; 
Say, As the Radius 4s to the Sine of 
Nance from Six, ſo & the Co-Tangent of the Latitude 
to the Tangent of the fourth Ark, 


Which 4th Ark, for Hours 38 6 and 6 muſt | 
be ſubſtracted from, or for Hours, before or after 
Six, muſt be added to the Sun's Diſtance from the | 


Pole, and the Sm or Difference ſhall be a Fifth Ark. 

Then as the Co-Sine of the 4th Ark, is to the 
Sine of the Latitude, ſo is the Co- Sine of the 5th 
Ark to the Sine of the Sun's Altitude. 


Sir Jonas Moore gives an eaſier Method for theſe | 


Problems ; of which this is his Example for the Hour 
of the Day. 
There is given the Complement of the Sun's 


Height, his Complement of the Declination, and 


the Complement of the Latitude of the Place : 
Required the Angle of the Sun's Diſtance from 
the Meridian, or the Hour from Noon. 

Write all theſe down thus ; 


Arih, 
Complement of Sine Comp, | 
De * 76. 5. we * 0.011481 
TheirDifferenceis 38. 23 
To which add 
Comp. of the Al. 1 60. CO 
The Sum is 98 23 
And — . 
rence is 6 N 
Then take the: | 
Sum which is $49 is 
Andthe balfdif F 10. 48 
ference, which is 
Then add the two Arith. Compl.) 
and theſe two Sines all into one N 19.369041 
Sum, and it will make 8 
I be Half of which will be 
Which laſt Quantity is the Sine 
of 28. 56. Double thoſe Degrees 
and they make 57. 12. which Sum converted in- 
to Time make 3 Hours 51 Minutes; which is the 
Time that the $4» wants of being at the Meridian, 


Sine = 9.878984 
Sine = 9.272726 


9.684520 


| che Azimuth, 
fo „ the Co-Tangent of the Latitude to the Tangent of 


the Sun's = 


Having the Latitude of the Place, and the Sun's | or it is the Hour of 8 a Clack 9 Minutes before 
the Latitude: Is to the Ra- 


the Meri- | 
dian (or Hour from Noon) ro the Sine of the Alritude | 


Compl t of „Sine Comp. 
che Latude 38-30. J h. Fo205B5o | (ile 
AMALGAMATE,a Chymical Term ſignifying 


| 


ALT 


Noon; or 3 a Clock and 31 Minutes after Noon. 
ALTO & BASSO, (or is Alto, & in Baſſo) in 
Law — 9 _ abſolute 72 1 
R ieh and 
or Arbitrator. OY oY Wi 
 ALUDELS, are Pots uſed by the Chymiſts i 
Sublimations : They are tl Bottoms * 
are fitted into one another as many as there is oc- 
cafion : At the Bottom (in the Furnace) there is a 
= ogg Be _ Ay be ſublimed ; and at 
t is a to receive the 
that ſublime up thither. „— 


This is the Figure of them. 


[1 ; 
UT TT 


A oF The Fire-place. 
Bb be Stoppleof the Fire Place 


ALVEARIUM, is the Cavity of the inward 
Ear, near the Paſſage which conveys the Sound, 
where that yellow and bitter excrementitious Stuff 
is bred, call'd Ear-Wax. 

AMAIN ; a Word uſed at Sea when a Man of 
War giveth Defiance to another Ship, or biddeth 
her ſtrike her Topfails or yield; for to bid a Ship 
Strike Amain, is to order her to let fall her Top- 


the mixing N with ſome melted Metal: 
The n of which is either to render the Me- 
tal fit to be extended on ſome Works, as in Gild- 
ing, c. or elſe to reduce the Metal into a very 
ſubtile Powder. | 
The Amalgama of Gold is thus made; Take a 
Dram of the Regule of Gold, beat it into very 
thin little Plates, which heat in a Crucible Red 
hot in a ſtrong Fire, then pour on it an Ounce of 
ure Quickfilver ; ſtir the Matter with an Iron 
Rod, and when you find it beginning to raiſe a 
Fume, which will ſoon happen, caſt it into an Ear- 
then Pan filled with Water ; it will co-agulate and 
become tractable. Waſh it often to take away its 
Blackneſs, and preſſing from it with your Fingers 
and in a Linen Cloth, that Mercury that remains 
ununited with the Gold. The Gold will retain a- 


bout thrice its weightof the Mercury. If you would 
reduce the Gold into Powder, put this Amalgam 
into a Crucible over a gentle Fire, and the Mercu- 

" 


7 
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will evaporate into the Air, and leave the Gold 
- the bottom in an inpalpable Powder, which 
may melt into its Form again; and if it ſhould re- 
tain any Blackneſs from t Mercury, Oil of Tartar 
per Deliquium will fetch it off. 

For Fxperiment ſake, you may make a Lumi- 
Put into a long Vial 10 Grains of the Phoſpborus 
made from Urine, and pour on it two Drachms of 
Oyl of Aſpike : The Glaſs muſt be large enough for 
two Thirds at leaſt to remain empty. Heat it a 
little with a Candle, and the 22 will diſ- 
ſolve with an Ebullition: Whilſt this Diſſolution 
is making, pour into it half a Drachm of pure 
Quickfilver, ſhaking the Glaſs that the Matter 
may be ſtir d and mix d. You will have an Amal- 

ama which will appear all of a Fire in the Dark ; 
2 it muſt, like the Phoſphorus, be kept cloſe ftop'd 
from Air, elſe it will ſoon be ſpoiled. by 

If the Amalgam of Gold be defign'd to be fo 
hard, as to be fit to be powder'd, you mult ule 3 
parts of the Metal, and 2 of Mercury ; but if you 
would have it ſo ſoft as to ſpread, you muſt ule 3 
parts of Mercury to one of the other Metal. 

AMANSES, a barbarous faQtitious Word which 
ſome of the canting Chymiſts uſe for counterfeit 


Gems, and precious Stones. 


the Object be placed near or at diſtance ; but fo 
that no external Fault M in the Eye, if you 
inſpect it never ſo narrowly; the Defect conſiſts in 


alſo Gutra Serena. Blanchard. : 
AMBAGES, an idle Circumlocution, or vain 
connecting together of farfetch'AWordsor Sayings, 
remote from the true purpoſe of the Speaker. 

AMBE, be out of the Bones: 
Alſo a Chyrurgeon's Inſtrument, with which diſ- 
jointed Bones are ſet again. 

AMBIDEXTER (in Law) ſignifies that Juror 
or Embraceor that takes 2 of both Parties 
for giving of his Verdict, for which he forfeits ten 
times as much as he taketh. 

And ordinarily, Ambidexter denotes that Man 
that can equally uſe both his Hands. 
AMBIENT, encompaſſing round about: Thus 
the Bodies which happen to be placed round any 
other Body are called the Ambient, and often the 
2 the Air, becauſe it encompaſſes all things on the 
= Face of the Earth, is often by Phyſical Writers 
| called, by way of Eminence, The Ambient. 
AMBIT, of any Figure in Geometry, is the 
Perimeter, Circumference or Sum of all the Bound- 
ing or Encompaſling Lines that include it. 

AMBLIGONIAL, in Geometry, 1 Obtu- 
ſangular, or that the Sides of any Plane Figure 
make an Obtuſe Angle one with another. Thus 
an Ambligonial Triangle is that which hath one Ob- 
tuſe Angle. 

AMEBLIOPIA, is a dulneſs or dimneſs of Sight 
when the Object is not clearly diſcern d at what 
diſtance ſoever placed, and eeds from an im- 
rfect Obſtruction of the Obtick Nerves, a light 
uffuſion, want of Spirits, or groſsneſs of the ſame, 
Pc. Some reckon 4 kinds of Ambliopia, viz. Myo- 
pia, Presbytia, Nyttalopia, and Amauroſis: Which 
ſee under thoſe Words. Blanchard. 
AMBLOTICEK Medicines, are ſuch as Cauſe A- 
bortion. 


AMAUROSIS, is a dimneſs of Sight, whether | Co 


the Obſtruction of the v__ Nerve: It is called | 


Circum-Ambient Bodies ; and the whole Body of | 


AMBUSCADE, a Place where Soldiers ide 
themſelves to ſurpriſe the Enemy, m__ 
| AMENDMENT (a Common-Law Term) fig- 


eſs, and eſpied before udgment, but ma 

be amended by t Jude 2 — Judgment; 

if _ = __ - giving Judgment, they may 
not amend it, but the is to put in his Writ 
of Error. es 1 = 

AMERCEMENT, (a Term in Law) is a Pe- 
nalty aſſeſs d by the Peers, or Equals of the Party 
amerced, for an nce done. 

AMERCEMENT ROYAL, is when a Sheriff, 
Coroner, or other ſuch Officer of the King is a- 
merced by the Juſtices for Abuſe in his Office. 
Blunt makes this Difference between Amerce- 


ments and Fines ; that the latter, as taken for Pu- 


niſhments, are Puniſhments certain, which grow 
exprelly from ſome Statute ; and Amercements are 
arbitrarily, impoſed by Aſſcerors. 
AMETHIST, in Heraldry, is the Term for the 
le Colour in the Coat of a Nobleman; which 
m all Gentlemen's Eſcutcheons below that 


Mercury. 5 

AMITERE LEGEM TERRÆ, Law Term, 
ſignifying to loſe the Li of ſwearing in any 
_ to become Infamous ; N. apy "wg of 
2 ion overcome or yielding in a Fight, or 
in Bartel, and the Jurors found G 1 

of Ataint, and of a Perſon outlawed. 
AMNESTY, is an Act of Oblivion; ſuch as 
was granted at King Charles's Reſtauration. . 
AMNION or AMNIOS, is the innermoſt Mem- 


immediately covered, and with which the reſt of 
the Secundines, the Chorion, and Allantos is ejected 
after the Birth ; it is whiter and thinner than the 
Chorion. It contains not only the Fetus, but the 
Nutritious Humour, whence the Fetus by the 
Mouth and Throat ſucks its Nouriſhment. It is 
outwardly cloathed with the Urinary Membrane 
and the Chorion, which ſometimes ſtick ſo cloſe to 


one another, that they can ſcarce be ſeparated : 
Tho' it is not knit to the Chorion in any Place, 


ſave where the Umbilical Veſſels paſs thro' them 
both into the Placenta. It hath Veſſels from the 
ſame Origin as the Chorion. | 

Before the Orum is impregnated, this Membrane 
contains a Limpid Liquor, out of which, after 
Impregnation, the Embryo is formed. In it (ſays 


Gibſon) refides the Plaſtick Power, and the Matters 
alſo out of which the firſt Lineaments of the Em- 


bryo are drawn; but becauſe its Liquor is ſo very 
little, there Tranſudes thro' this Membrane the 
Amnion, a part of the Nutritious Albugineous 
Humour which is contained in the Chorion, which 
it had imbibed out of the Uterus, and by the Juxta- 
Poſition or Addition of its Humour to undiſcerni- 
ble Rudiments of the Embryo, it receives its En- 


creaſe. But tho' the Amnion have its additional 


Nutritious Liquor at firſt only by Tranſudation, 
yet when the Umbilical Veſſels and the Placenta are 
formed, it receives it after another manner ; for 
then its Liquor at firſt being ſeparated from the 
Mother's Arteries by the Placenta, and imbibed by 
the Umbilical Vein of the Fætus, it directly 
to its Heart, from whence, being driven out by 
the Aorta, it is ſent forth again, in part, by 
the Umbilical Arteries, out of whoſe Cavities, be- 
ing plentifully diſperſed thro' the Amnion, it iſ- 


8 of an Error committed in 
2 


is called Purpure, and in thoſe of Sovereign Princes 


uilty in a Writ 


brane with which the Fetus in the Womb is moſt 


ſues 


aſſiſt this Matter; but tis ho 
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bes ineo its Covity 5 : juſt as the Juices, which ace 
22 


is, do ſometimes 
critically, and often on taking a Purge, ouze into 
the Inteſtines out of the Mouths of the Ar- 
teries: Indeed, here the Intervention of the Glands 
{ome curious 


Perſon one time or other will diſcover, that there 


are ſuch alſo in the Ammon. 


AMORTISE (a Term in Law) is to alien 


Land or Tenements to any Corporation, Guild or | 
of Judgment till the Cauſe be further examined. 


Fraternity, and their Sudceſſors, which cannot be 
done without Licence of the King, and the Lord 
of the Mannor. 

AMOUSES, counterfeit Gems, or Precious 
Stones. | 

AMPELITE (in Agiculture) is a kind of Black 
or Bituminous Earth, uſed about Vines, to make 
them thrive the better. 

AMPHIBOLOGY, a Grammatical Figure, 
when our Expreflions ſeem to look one way, and 
are intended another. | 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES, or the Tunica Reti- 
va or Retiforms of the Eye, is a ſoft, white and 
ſlimy Subſtance; which is ſo named, becauſe that 


being thrown in the Water it reſembles a Net; it 


ſhoots from the very Centre of the Optick Nerve, 
and confifts of the Medullar Subſtance of it, and 
expanding it ſelf over the Vitreous Humour, is ex- 
tended as far as the Ligamentum Cliare, or the Li- 
gaments of the Eye-lids: This Tunic, in that it 
is whitiſh and of a marrowy Subſtance, ſeems to 


proceed from the ing Any and fibrous Sub- | 


tick Nerve; ſo that it is, as it 
fion of Nervous Fibres, which are 


ſtance of the 
were, an E 

there gath 
made like a Net; and indeed if the whole Eye were 


taken for a Flower, growing, as it were, to the 


Brain by the Stalk of the Optick Nerve, the Tuni- 


ca Retina would be the very Flower it ſelf, and the 


two other Tunicles, the Sclerotica and Choroides, 


be only in the Nature of a Stem. This Tunic ſeems 
to be the principal Organ of Sight , and receives 
the viſible Species within the Bed of the Eye much 
after the ſame manner as a whited Wall, or a piece 
of a white Paper in a darkned Chamber, receives 
and repreſents the viſible Species which are intro- 
mitted thro' a little Hole: See Camera Obſcura. 
AMPHIBRACHYS, is the Foot of a Latin 


Verſe couſiſting of three Syllables, where the two 


Extreams are ſhort, and the Middle long, as Amare. 


AMPHIBRANCHIA , are Places about the 
Glandules in the Jaws, which moiſten the Aſepera 


Arteria and Stomach, 


AMPHIBIQUS, is uſed for an Animal that 
lives both on Land and in the Water, as an Otter, 
Beaver, &c. Es 
 AMPHIMACER, is che Foot of a Latin Verſe, 
conſiſting of three Syllables ; the two Extreams 
long, and the Middle ſhort ; as Caſtits. 

MPHIDAUM , with ſome Writers is the 
Summit or Top of the Mouth of the Womb. 
Blanchard. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE, a Term in Architecture 

for a kind of ho of the Ancients, which had 


four Columns in the Front, and as many in the 


Face behind. 

AMPHISCII, fo the Inhabitants of the Torid 
Zone are called in reſpect of their Shadows; be- 
cauſe their Shadows fall both ways, viz. to the 


South (as ours always do to the Northward) when 


the Sun is beyond them in Northern Signs, and to 


the Horizon in 
Weſt Point of it, and the Center of the Sun or Stars 
at their Riſing or Setting; and ſo is either North 
and South, or Ortive and Occaſtve. 


into one Bundle, into a Contexture | 


che North when the Sun is to the Southward of 


them in Southern Si 


AMPHISMELA, % an Anatomical Inſtrument 
uſed in the Diſſection of Bones. 


| 1 , is a Place built for Act. 
ing and ſeeing ick Spectacles and Stage- 
Plays: The common Thins was but E 
lar, but this was built entirely round, or in a Form 


of a & Circle; 


AMPLIATION (in Law) fignifies a deffering 


AMPLITUDE of the Sux and Stars, is an Ark of 
ted between the true Eaſt and 


To find the Sun's Amplitude, either Riſing or 
Setting by the Globe, bring the Sun's Place to the 
Horizon either on the Eaſt or Weſt fide, and the De- 
grees from the Eaſt Point either North or South, are 
the Amplitude required. 

To find the Sun's Amplitude Trigonometrically: 
having the Latitude and Sun's Declination given. 

Say, As the Ce-fine of the Latitude is to the Radi- 
us, ſo is the Sine of the preſent Declination to the Sine 
of the Amplitude. Zn | 

Example, 41 the Latitude to be 51 deg. 30 
min, and the Declination of the ſame 11 deg. 50 | 


min. 
Then, to the Ar. co. oft} . 
the Co-fine of 509. 30. 0, 2058503 
Add the Sine of - - - - - 9, 3118926 

Sum is the Sine of - - - - - - - 9, 5177429 
Which is the Amplitude required. 


| AMPLITUDE MAGNETICAL : See Mag- 
netical 5 — | | 

AMPLIFICATION (in Rhetorick) is a Figu- 
rative Speech aggravating a Crime, enlarging in 
Praiſe ok. inſiſting upon a Relation, ec. 

AMPUTATION, is Jo Surgeon's Term for 
the cutting off any Member of the Body. 

AMULET, any thing that is hung about the 
Neck or any Part of the Body, ſuppoſed to be good 
againſt Witchcraft or Diſeaſes. "Theſe were called 
anciently Prebia, Apotropea, Phylafteria, Amynteria, 
Alexiteria, and Alexipbarmaca. 

AMUNTTION, in the general, is all Sorts of 
Warlike Stores and Provifions; eſpecially Powder 
and Ball. 

AMMUNITION-BREAD, in an Army, is that 
2 is provided for and diſtributed to the Sol- 

iers. 

AMY (is a Law Term) ſignifying the next to be 
truſted for an Orphan or Intant. * | 

AMYGDALATE, in Pharmacy, is an Artifici- 
al Milk, or Emulfion made of blaneh'd Al- 
monds, exc. | 

AMYGDALEZ : See Ton fille. 

ANA, a kind of barbarous Word uſed amongſt 
the Writers of Pharmacy, and fignifies that an e- 
qual Quantity of thoſe Ingredients with which it 
is connected, is taken for the Compoſition of any 
Medicine. 105 

ANABIBAZ ON, the Dragon's Head, or the 
Northern Node of the Moon, where ſhe paſſes the 
Ecliptick from South to North Latirude., is ſome- 
times ſo called. 

ANABROCHISMUS, is a way of drawing 
out the inverted pricking Hairs of the Eye-lids, 


by means of a Thred of a fine Silk in the Eye of a 
Needle 


„ * 


rn 


* 
* 
- 


ANA 


a 


| Needle, which when you have doubled, you put | 


the Hair thro', and ſo draw it out. 
ANABROSIS, is a conſuming or waſting 
ny Part of the Body by ſharp Humours. 
ANACAMPTICK, 
frequently uſed in reference to Ecchoes, which are 
Sounds produced Anucamptically, or by Reflection: 
And therefore Anacampticks is by ſome taken for 
Catoptricks. 
ANACATHARSIS, is a Medicine that diſ- 
charges Nature by ſome of the upper Parts; as a- 
thing that provokes to Vomit, to Sneezing, to Sa- 
livation, ec. in which laſt Senſe Hippocrates uſed 
the Word, as Galen faith. | 
ANACATHARTICK MEDICINES, are ſuch 
as cauſe Yang 
ANACEPHALEOSIS, is a brief Summary or 


Recapitulation of the Heads of any Matter fpoken | f 5 


or delivered in Writing. 
ANACHRONISM, an Error in Chronology, an 
undue Connexion of 'Time, or a falſe Chroni- 


cling. 


ANACLATICKS, a part of Opticks which | 
of Refrattions, and is the ſame with 


treats of all ſorts 
Dioptricks. 


ANACOLLEMA, is a kind of Linement or- 
dry Medicine, to be apply'd to the Forehead or | 


Noſe, in Diſeaſes of the Eyes, or to ſtop Bleed- 


ing ; alſo a Medicine which will breed Fleſh and | 


conglutinate the Parts. 


ANACREONTICK VERSE, is a kind of 
Verſe conſiſting of ſeven Syllables, without being 
tied to any certain Law of Quantity; ſo call'd 


from its Author Anacreon, a Lyrick Poet. 
ANADIPLOSIS (a Figure in Rhetorick) when 

one Verſe begins with ek 

ed with. 

for the Redublication of the Paroxyſms or Fits of 

Feavers ; and in this Senſe tis call'd by ſome Wri- 

ters Epanadiploſis. | 


ANADOSIS, is ſometimes uſed for whatever | 


tends upwards in the Body, as a Vomit, ec. but 
moſt * — for the Diſtribution of the CH/ thro 
the proper Veſſels. 
ANAGLYPHICK ART, is the Art of Cary- 
ing, Engraving, or Emboſſing. J 
ANAGOGICAL, the fame with My{terious, 


or which hath an elevated, raiſed, uncommon Sig- 


nification, or which raiſes the Mind up to Divine 
Contemplations. 


ANAGRAM, is the Tranſpoſition of the Let- | 


ters of any one's Name, Title, &c. in order to 
make out from thence ſomething to the Honour ot 


the Perſon. Thus Galen by Tranſpoſition is An- 


el, &c. | | 
: ANA LEMMA, is a Projection of the Sphere on 
the Plane of the Meridian, Orthographically made by 
ſtrait Lines and Ellipſes, the Eye being ſuppoſed to 
be at an infinite Diſtance, and in the Eaſt or Neſt 
Points of the Horizon. 


To deſcribe the Annalemma. 

With go Degrees of the Line of Chords, 
deſcribe the Meridian ZHNb, which is the 
Primitive Circle. 

Then draw the Diameters Z N and Hh at Right 
Angles one to another : Then will | 

Hh be the Horizon ; 

P the Noth Pole, elevated above the Horizon 
717. 30. | 

Þ The South Pole. 


of a- 
fignifies Reflecting; tis 


ame Word the laſt end- 
"Tis alſo ſometimes uſed in Medicine, 


Pp The 4x of the World. 

& Lhe Equinottial at Right Angles wi 

Z The Zenith. * — 

N The Nadir. 5 | 

Z N The Axs of the Horizon , the Prime Vert; 
cal Circle, or Eaſt and Weſt Azimuth. 


The Analemma for the Lat. 30. 30. North. 


At the Diſtance of 23 Dag. 30 Min. (on the 
Limb) each way from 2 and & draw, 
b The Tropick of Cancer. | 


o The Tropick of Capricorn; draw alſo 

Ss The Ecliptick, and at Right Angles to it 

A K The Ax of the Ecliptick. 

Let D d drawn any where parallel to the Æqua- 
tor, and repreſenting a Parallel of the Su-'s 
— or the Sun's Diurnal Ark for that 

ay. 


My dic tin wt Riſing or Setting. 
DF 


| , (ulminat ing, or being on the 
n 1 
Then will Y M repreſent the Sun's 

and the parts of the Parallel. 
DM «& „ „ CDarnal 
d M 4 the 4 Sni. A Nadal Ard 

» O The like Sine of the Sun's Right Aſcenſion. 

Mu The like Ark of his Aſcentional Difference. 

H D The Sun's Meridian Altitude. 

L 4 A Parallel of Altitude or Almacanter. 

T 2 or Y 4, the Sine of the Sun's Meridian Alti- 

tude when he is at L and at D. 

To find the Arches of Lefler Circles, which 
Mr. Oughtred calls Like Arks ; 2 

As the Semi-Diameter of any Parallel is to rhe 
like Diſtance in that Parallel, fo is the Radius ot 
the Primitive Circle to the Sine of the true Diſtuue 
from the Center. 

So that if by this Method, you will find » M, 
the like Sine of the Aſcentional Difference. 

To the end of the Parallel D4, draw the Ra 
dius Y d, and from the Point M, draw E paral- 
lelto Pp; that Parallel will cut the Legs of the 
Triangle Y d proportionably ; ſo that 

n d: u M:: d: e . the Sine of 
the Aſcenſional Difference. 

If the Sum be in the 17th dg. of Leo; then he 
muſt be 47 deg. diſtant from the firſt degree of 
Cancer, 


Amplitude, 


Wherefore 
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1 to G on the Ecliptick, ſo ſhall it be the Sine 


ſtance from the Prime Verticle Z N, and ſet it from 


ANALOG, in Mathematicks, is the Com- 
pariſon of ſeveral Ratio's together, much the ſame | V 


tion. 


ons, and to demonſtrate Theorems, by enquiring 


fined it (according as Viera renders it) Aſſimpti 


AN A 


— 


Wherefore ſet 47 deg; 
A 17, and from thence | 
to k Y, the Axis of the Ecliptick, and fet it from 


of the Ark N 17 K, 43 Deg. or the Sine of the Suns 
Diſtance from the next inoctial Point. 
To deſcribe the Azimuths, Meridians or Hour Cir- 
cles, which in the Analemma are Ellip ſes. 
As ſuppoſe, to draw an Azimuth through the 
Points Z MN. 
Draw as many Parallels as you will to the Hori- 
zon, twill always be, as 
b. V M:: O: Q:: P44: 2, &c. 
Buy this means you may find as many Points as 
you pleaſe, as r, G, to deſcribe the Ellipſes. 
To bring which to practice, ſet the Sector to the 
Radius of the Parallel. and then from it take the 
Sine of the 4Azimurb's Meridian or Hour Circle's Di- 


Q toG, or from q to r, &c. which will find you 

as many Points as you pleaſe, through which the 

Ellipfis muſt paſs. ; 
 ANALEPTICKS, are Medicines which che- 


riſh and renew the ways. gu, it ſignifies alſo a | 


ieina, or the Art of preſerving Health, 


part of Hyg 


whereby weak Perſons are recovered. 


with Proportion, which ſee. And *'tis frequently 
uſed in common Diſcourſe for the Word Propor- 


ANALOGISM (in 1 a forcible Argu- 
ment from the Cauſe to the Effect, implying an 
unanſwerable Neceſſity. 
ANALYSIS, a Reſolution of any thing into its 
component Principles : Thus a Ghymilt is ſaid 
to Analyze Bodies, when he diſſolves them by the 
Fire, and endeavours to find out their Conſtituent 
Parts: And Algebra is ſometimes called the Ana- 
lytick, Art, becauſe it teaches us to ſolve Queſti- 


into the Bottom, into the Fundamental Conſtitu- 


tion and Nature of the Thing, which is, as it | 


were, reſolved into its Parts taken all to Pieces, 
and then put together again, that ſo we may lee 
into the Reaſon and Nature of it. And in this 
Senſe Analytical Demonſtrations are oppoſed to 
Synthetical ones, which ſee. The Ancients had ſome 
Knowledge of this Art, but kept it concealed ; 
whoſe Invention Theo aſcribes to Plato, and he de- 


DO uefiti tanquam conceſſi, per conſequentia ad verum 
— taking of that as granted, or confeſ- 
ſed which is enquired after, and thence going back 
by Conſequences to what is confeſſedly true. 
ANALYTICK, in Logick, is a part of that Sci- 
ence teaching to decline and conſtrue Reaſon, as 
Grammar doth Words. Our famous Butler makes 
his Impertinent Heroe and Scholar Hudibr.s, to be 
profoundly skill d in Analy tick. 
ANAP.ES T, is a Latin Verſe, whoſe Feet con- 
ſiſt of three Syllables, the laſt long and the two 
firſt ſhort. Such Verſes are called. 
ANAPASTICK VERSES ; they are com- 
monly uſed in Tragedies, where are three Feet 
which are uſed in all Parts of the Verſe indiffe- 
rently 5 as, 


Caſtos ſequitur mala paupertas, 


ANAPHO Fieure in Nl 01 a 
Repritivn of the fone Tan ee 


ANAPLEROTICK MEDICINES, are ſuch 
as help to fill Ulcers with Fleſh. bg 

: e in a Na- 
tion w is no Supreme Authori 1 
in either Prince or Rulers; but the People Ve 
without any Rule or Government at all, and all 
things are in the utmoſt Confufion. 
ANASARCHA, is a white, ſoft, yielding Tu- 
mour of the whole outward Body, or of ſome of 
its Parts, which dentsin by compreſſing the Fleſh ; 
It 18 cauſed by the Blood upon a double account ; 
firſt, when it doth not rightly ſanguifie or aſſimi- 
late the Chyle ; and again, when it is not rightly 
accended in the Lungs ; the Blood thus perverted, 
pours forth the Serum at the Extremities of the 


Arteries in greater Quantities than it can receive 
and reduce by the Veins and Lympheducts, or ex- 


by the Veins and Pores, and other P s that 
ſend it forth. If the Humours be too viſcous, it 
is called Lexcopblegmatie. Blanchard, . 

ANASTOMATIQUE, (Medicines) are ſuch 
as and dilate the Orifices of the Veſſels, and 
by that means help to make the Blood circulate 
freely, and paſs ally out of the Arteries into the 

eins. 


. = ef. is an —— of the Blood, 
the Lympha or e, at ting of Veſſels 
that cloſe not — 4 It is alſo * for the 
mutual opening of Veins and Arteries into one 
another. | 

' ANATOCISM, is the annual Increaſe or I:re- 
reſt of Money, whether Smple or Compound. And 
under it, they alſo comprehend the Valuation of 
Annuities. See Intereſt, 

ANATOMY, is an artificial Diſſection of an 
Animal, eſpecially Man, whereby the Parts are 
ſeverally diſcovered and explained, for the uſe of 
Phyfick and Natural Philoſophy ; and he that is 
skilful in this Art, is called an Anatomift, 

ANCHILE, is the back part of the Knee ; 
alſo the Contraction of a Joint, eſpecially of the 
Ham. | | 
ANCHOR of a Ship, is a thing as well known 
as the Ship it ſelf, and alſo its uſe; but the Terms 
of Art uſed at Sea about its ſeveral Parts, Kinds 
and Uſes, are as followeth. 

The Parts of an Anchor are, (1.) The Ring, in- 
to which the Cable is faſtened. (2.) The Beam or 
Shank, which is the longeſt Part of the Anchor. 
(3.) The Arm, which is that which runs down 
into the Ground; at the End of which is, (4.) 
The Flouk or Fluke, by ſome called the Palm, be- 
ing that broad and pecked Part, with its Barbs 
like an Arrow-head, which faſtens into the 
Ground. (5.) 'The Stock, a Piece of Wood fa- 
ſtened unto the Beam near the Ring, ſerving to 
guide the Fluke, ſo that it may fall right, and fix 
in the Ground. There are three kinds of An- 
chors, the Kedger, the Grapnel, and the Stream An- 
chor, (which fee under thoſe Words), The Anchors 
aboard a Man of War, are, the Firſt, Second and 
Third Anchors ; and two of which being always 
carried at the Bow of the Ship, are therefore called 


the Firſt and Second Bor yer: The other, which is 


the largeſt of all, is called the Sheet Ancher, and is 
their utmoſt Refuge when in a great Streſs of Wea- 
ther they are forced to ride on a Lee-Shore. 


Titioque potens regnat Adulter, 


When 


Shoulder-Bones in the form of 2 


ſerved, that Hygroſcopes made of Cat's-gut (ac- 
cording to the Directions * 


= 


"AN C 


ANG 


When the Cable is icular hetween the 
Hawſe and the 4nchor, the Anchor is then ſaid to 
be a-peck, When the Anchor hangs right up and 
down by the Ship's Side, it's ſaid to be a Cock-Bell 
upon the Ship's coming to an Anchor. To put 
an Anchor down into the Sea, in order to make 
the Ship ride, is called letting fall or dropping the 
Anchor. They ſay an Anchor is fou!, when by 


the turning about of the Ship, the Cable is hitch- | Man 


ed about the Fluke. An Anchor is ſaid to come home, 
when it cannot hold the Ship, but that ſhe drives 
away by the Violence of the Wind or Tide. To 
Shooe an Anchor, is, to put Boards fitted and form- 
ed for that purpoſe on upon the Fiukes, that the 
Anchor may the better hold in ſoft Ground. 
The Shank of an Anchor is to be 3 times the 
Length of one of its Flukes ; and a Ship of 500 
Tun hath her Sheet Anchor of 2000 Weight; and 


ſo pron for others ſmaller or greater. 


CHORING, or Anchorage, is Ground fit- 
ting to hold a Ship's Anchor, that ſo ſhe may ride 
it out ſafely : The beſt Anchoring Ground is ſtiff 


Clay or hard Sand; and the beſt riding at an An- 


chor, is when a Ship is Landlocht, and out of the 
Tide. 

ANCHORAGE, (in Law) is a Duty taken of 
Ships for the Pool of the Haven where they caſt 
Anchor; for no Man can let any Anchor fall on 
the King's Ground in any Port, without paying for 
it to the King's Officer appointed by Patent. 

 ANCHYLOPS, the ſame with AÆgylops: Which 
ſee. 


ANCIENT, is the Flag or Streamer in the | 


Stern of a Ship. 
ANCON, is the Top or Point of the Elbow, 
and is taken alſo ſometimes for the backward and 
larger ſhooting forth of the Ulza. 
ANCON AUS, a Muſcle of the Cuba, called fo 
by Riolanus from its Scituation. It ariſeth Fleſhy 
from the inferior and back Part of the Os Humeri, 
growing larger as it marcheth between the ſupe- 
rior Ends of the Ulna and Radius, and is inſerted 
Fleſhy to the lateral Part of the Brachieus Externus, 


a Thumb's length · below the Olecrauum : It helps 


to extend the Cubit. 


ANCYLOBLEPHARUM, is the growing of 
the Eye-lids to the Tunica Cornea, or to the Albu- 
ginea, ſo that ſometimes both the Eye-lids grow 


together. 


ANCYLOGLOSSUM, is when the little 


String under the Tongue is too ſtraitly tied, fo 


that there is a Difficulty of uttering the Words. 
ANCYROIDES, the ng ook of the 


called Coracoides, Anchoralzs and Corniculars. 


ANDRATOMY, is a Diſſection of Human 


Bodies, as Zootemy is of thoſe of Beaſts. 


ANDROME DA, a Northern Conſtellation con- 


fiſting of 27 Stars. 
' ANDROGYNE, an Hermophradite, which is 
of both Sexes, or both Male and Female : The 


ſame with. 


ANDROGYNUS, an Hermophradite, or one | 


who is Caſtrate and Effeminate. 
ANGLICISM, is the Exgliſb Idiom, or form of 


Expreſſion, or manner of Speech which is pecu- 
"35g Enzland. FP 8 


ANEMOSCOPE, a Machine invented to fore- 
ſhew the Change of the Air or Wind : I have ob- 


n 


which you will find un- 


ak ; which is 


| 


— ——— 


der that Word) are very nice 4nemoſcopes, and ne- 
ver fail hardly by their turnin ey x * about 
to foretel the ſhitting Wind. But, as Vitrirvius de- 
{cribes an Anemoſcope, it ſhews, that the Ancients 
rather defigned it to ſhew which way the Wind 
blew, than to foretel to what Quarter it would 
ſhift or change. | 

AN-JOUR and WAST, is a Forfeiture when a 
has committed petit Treaſon or Felony, and 
has Lands held of ſome common Perſon, which 
ſhall be ſeized for the King, and remain in his 
Hands a Year and a Day next after the Attaindure ; 
and then the Trees ſhall be pulled up, the Houſes 
razed and pulled down, and the Paſtorage and 
Meadows plowed up ; unleſs he to whom the 
Lands ſhould come bo Eſcheat or Forfeiture, re- 
deem it of the King. 

ANEURISM, is a Diſeaſe which is a kind of 
Dilatation or burſting of the Arteries, always 
beating, and ſwellin 12 to the bigneſs of 
an Egg, which yields if you compreſs it, but re- 
coils preſently. | 
The moſt Accurate and Learned Dr. Tyſon found 
in his Anatomy of the Tajacu or Aper Mexicanus, 
ſeveral Aneuriſmata in the Aorta or great Artery, 


ſaw before in the Arteries of any other Animal: 
Tho' Malpighins, as he obſerves, took notice of 
ſuch in the Horta of Silk-worms. 

ANGARIA, a Term in Law, ſignifying any 

troubleſome or vexatious Duty or Service paid by 
the Tenant to the Lord. 
ANGLID, the bare fingle Valuation or Com- 
2 of a Man or Thing, according to the 
egal Eſtimate, from the Saxon, An one, and gil 
Payment, Mul&t, or Fine; ſo Tuigild was the dou- 
ble Fine, Trigild the treble Fine, according to the 
rated Ability of the Perſon. | 

ANGIGLOSSUS, one that ſtuttereth, or hath 
a Difficulty in his Speech of pronouncing L, R, 
or R. 

AN GINA, a Quinſy or Squinancy, is an Inflam- 
mation of the Jaws or Throat, attended with a 
| continual Fe ver and Difficulty of Reſpiration and 
Swallowing ; and it is two-fold, either S$p:ria or 
Exquifita, a baſtard or a true Squinſie : The latter 
is again four-fold, Synanche, Paraſynanche, Chynan- 
che and Paractynanche, of all which in their pro- 
per Places. Blanchard, 

ANGLE, in Geometry, is either Plane or Hlid. 

A Plane Angle is the Inclination, Aperture or 
Diſtance between two Lines meeting in a Point, 


and which, when the Lines forming it (which are 
F 5 called 
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called its Legs) are Right or Strait ours, is called 
a Right Lined or Reffilineal Angle, as B; but 
when the are crooked Lines, tis called a 
Curvilinea! Angle, as A; and when one Leg is 
ſtrait and the other crooked, tis called a Mixr in. 
gle, as C. 


An Angle is uſually marked with 3 Letters (eſpe-| bi 


cially if there be more Angles than one at the ſame 


Point) whetefore the middle Letter, which is ak 


ways placed at the Angular Point where the Lines 
meet, denotes the Angle. 2 

The Quantity; i. e. the Greatneſs or Smallneſs of 
an Angle, is by no means meaſured by the Length 
of its Legs, but by their Diſtance from, or In- 
clination to each other. Thus the Angle B is leſs 
than 4, tho' the Legs of B are much longer 
than thoſe of 4, but then thoſe of B are more 
inclined to each other, than the Legs of the An- 
ple 4. Which, to conceive the better, imagine 


the * A to be laid upon B, as the prick'd | 


Lines about B do repreſent ; then 'tis plain, the 
Angle B will eafily cy 

therefore is leſs than 4, becauſe its Legs come 
nearer, or are more inclined towards _ other, 


than thoſe of 4; and conſequently A will be a 


greater Angle than B, becauſe its Legs are farther 
diſtant from each other than the Legs of B. If 
you imagine the Legs to open and ſhut like thoſe 
of a Joint Rule, or a Pair of Compaſſes, the thing 
will be very plain. . 

The Quantity of any Angle is meaſured by the 
Number of Degrees of the Ark of a Circle inter- 
cepted between the Legs of the A ngle, whoſe 


Center is the Angular Point. Thus the Ark ab is 
the Meaſure of the Angle acb; and if that Ark 
contain 30 Degrees, the Angle is ſaid to be an An- 
gle of 30 Degrees. 

A RECTILINEAL ANGLE is of 3 ſorts. 

1. Right, when one Leg of the Angle ſtands 
exactly upright, or perpendicularly on the other, 

"as pc doth on cb; and inclines no more one wa 

than it doth another. And ſuch a Right Angle is 
ſaid to be an Angle of 90 Degrees, becauſe tis 
meaſured by an Ark that is p ay 


contained within 4 ; and | 


Y | qual. 


Cincle (= you fre in the laſt Figuer) aut every 
Circle — 2 to have hs whole Circum- 
ference divided into 360 Parts (which are called 
Degrees) the 4th Part of that is go Degr. and 
therefore a Right Angle contains 90 Degr. 

2. An Obtuſe Angle, as ac, which exceeds or is 
bigger than a Right one, and is called Obtuſe, be- 
cauſe its Angular Point is blunt. 

3. An Acute. Angle, as ach, which is leſs than a 
Righe one, and is called Acute, becauſe its Angular 
Point is ſharp. No Angle can contain fully 180 
Degrees, for then one Leg falls into the ſame 
Right Line with the other, and they make the 
Diameter of the Circle o b. | 

Angles alſo receive ſeveral other Denominations 
according to their ſeveral Poſitions, their Relation 
to the ſeveral Figures they are in, and the Lines 
that form them. Some are called | 

I. Contiguous, or Adjacent Angles, as a and c, 
candb, a and d, &c. which have one Leg com- 
mon to both Angles, and are both taken er, 
always equal to two Right ones ; for if they are 
cs , the Obtuſe one will be as much bigger than 
a Right one, as the Acute one is leſs ; and there- 
fore in the whole muſt make juſt two Right. 13e 
I Euclid. e 5 

Cor. And from hence tis plain, that all the An- 

gles that can be made about any Point, are 
equal but to four Right ones. 

2. Oppoſite or vertical Angles, as, 1. Thoſe that 
are made by two Right Lines croſſing each other, 
and which touch on- 
by in their Angular 

oint. Thus the 
Argles à and b, or 
c and d, are called 
Oppofite or Vertical 
* becauſe they 
are oppoſed ad Verti- 
cem, or at the Head; 
and therefore in ſome 
Books are called 
Head Angles. Theſe 
are always equal one 
to another, becauſe 
each, with the Conti- 
guous one, makes two 
Right Angles. 
An Angle alſo in any Triangle is ſaid to be Op- 
pofite to the Side that ſubtemis it; as the Angle 4 
is to the Side B. (Fig. preced,) | 
4. In any Triangle, as ae f ( ſee the ſame Figure) 
the Angle e and a are called Internal and Oppoſite, 
in reſpect of the External Angle f, which is equal 


to them both. 


5. I a Line cut 
two others that are ; 
Parallel, the Angles a/h 
c and d are called _ /o 
Internal and Oppoſite 


[alſo in reference to 


the External qne 4 5 


mk w which — / 


e 4th part of a| 


they are ſeverally e- 
6. The 
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Angle à is equal to the Alternate one e, I "$4 
e is equal to the Internal and Oppoſite one | 3 i 
on the ſame Side b, wherefore a is 34 to b; 0 d Hit 
and after — may d and e proved 9105 
NC of Right Aſcenſion, is the Angle which 2” 1 bank they juſt the Halves of the % 
the Circle of the Star's Right Aſcenſon maketh | 2. Hence an Angle at the Center c ſtanding . Btu | 
with the Meridian at the Pole of the World. Jon half the Ark ob muſt be equal to one at the EET | 
ANGLE ar the Ceutre j 4 Circle, is an A le | Circumference a, which ſhall ſtand on od the Wits . 
made there by two Radius which meet in ehe] whole Ark, or on the double of the former Ark. 1 
& | Propoſution. | = . ET = 
If ſtanding or inſiſting on the ſame Chord, or | Ui 


being in the ſame Segment, two Angles are form- 
ed, as oc d, op d, one at the Center, and. the other | 
at the Circumference : The Angle at the Center is 
always double of that at the Circumference. Of 
this there are three Varieties. 
1. When one of the Angle is the Diame- | 
ter of the Circle, then tis plain the Angle at the 
Center oc d being external to the Triangle och, 
will be equal to o- Ey (by 16 e 1. Excl.) but «=p, 
becauſe ue Triangle is an Iſoſceles (5 e. 1.) where-| 
wee c=2>. VE. D. 


Caſe 2. 


3. And from hence tis plain, that every Angle 
in a Semi-circle, as a, muſt be a Right one, becauſe 

tis equal to c at the Center, which ſtands on a '' 
4 Quadrant, and is a Right Angle. 1 


: | 4- Wherefore an Angle, as a, made in a Seg- 


ment leſs than a Semi- circle, muſt be Obruſe, be- 
cauſe tis equal to ocb, which is bigger than a 
Right one. | 


44 1111 2 
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2. When the Diameter divides the two Angles, 
then tis plain, the whole Angle at the Center 
oc 0 muſt be double to the =: Angle opo at] 
the Circumference, becauſe its Parts are ſeverally 
double of the Parts of P (by the 1/? Caſe.) | 

Caſe 3. When the Angles fall both on the fame | 
Side of the Diameter, y 'tis plain the whole | 
External Angle bed is = 2cpd, and the Part 
bco=2cpo; wherefore the remaining part oc d, 
the Angle at the Center, muſt be * ! pt op d, | 
the Angle at the Circumference, Q. E. D. 
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5. And tly the in 
ment o bd, which is greater a Semi- circle, 
is Acute ; for the Angle a of the Quadrilateral Fi- 


gure 4 db inſcribed in a Circle, being Obruſe, b 
muſt needs be an Acute one, fince the Sum of both tion 


is but :L_s, (by 22 e 3 Euclid.) : 
Hence hn, drawn this Problem for the Biſ. 

ſection of any Angle or Ark of a Circle ; as ſup- 

poſe the Angle CDE, or the Ark CE. | | 


Taking EA=DE, on the Center E, 
make the Ark FA = CE, and the Angle 
FE A CDE, then draw DF, and that ſhall 
biſſect the Ark CE, or the Angle CD E: For the 
Angle FE A (=CDE) is double (becauſe an 
Angle at the Center) to FD 4 an Angle at the 
Circumference. | : 

ANGLE of or at the Center, in Fortification, is 
that which is made —_— Concourſe of two Lines 
drawn from the Angles of the Figure. 8 

ANGLE ar the Circumference of a Circle, is an 


Angle made by any two Chords which meet there 


in a Point. 

ANGLE of the Gre 
the mix'd Angle made by the Arch which is drawn 
from one Gorge to another. 

ANGLE of the Counterſcarp, is made by the 
two Sides of the Counterſcarp meeting before the 


* 


Middle of the Curtain. 


ANGLE of the Curtain, or Angle of the Flank, is 


that which is made by or contained between the 


Curtain and the Flank in any Piece of Fortifica- 
tion. | | 
ANGLE of the Compliment of the Line of De- 
fence, is the Angle proceeding from the Interſecti- 
on of the two Complements one with another. 


ANGLE DIMINISHED, in Fortification, is | 


that which is made by the meeting of the outer- 
molt Sides of the Polygon, and the Face of the Ba- 


ion. 1 | 
15 ANGLE of the Ecliptick, with the Vertical Cir- | 


ele, or, as ſome call it, Parallaftick Angle, is thus 
found; As the Tangent of O's diſtance from 4- 
ries: Is to Rad:: So is the Tangent of his De- 
clination : To the Co-fine of the Parallattick, An- 
le, | 
5 ANGLE of Eveſtion: See Evedtion. 
| ANGLE of the Exterior Figure, or The Angle of 
the Polygon, is that which is formed at the Point of 


the Baſtion, by the meeting of the two outermoſt | 
Sides or Baſes of the Polygon. 


ANGLE of the Interior Figure, in Fortification, 
is that which is made in the Center of the Baſti- 
on by the meeting of the innermoſt Sides of the 


Figure. 


ANGLE FLANKING, is chat which is made 


by the meeting of the two Raſant Lines of De- 


fence, viz. the two Faces of the Baſtion prolong- 
_ | 
ANGLE flanking inward, is the Angle made by 
the Flanking Line and the Curtain. 
ANGLE FLANK D, by ſome called the Angle 


ne 


erence, in re G . is 


1 forming the Flank, is that which con- 
rr Hank and one Demi-Gorye. 5 


ANGLE of Incidence : See Incidence. 
ANGLE of Inclination in Opticks : See Inclina- 
tion. 

ANGLE of Inclination of the Ars of the 
Earth to the Au of the Ecliptick is 245. 30, and 
remains inviolably the ſame in all Points of the 


| Earth's Annual Orbit. 


Mr. Keil in his Examination of Burnet's Theory 
7 the Earth, hath ſhewn the great Wiſdom of 
od in thus prone the Ax of the Earth Ob- 
liquely to the Plane of the Ecliptick ; for by that 
means all thoſe who live beyond 45*. of Latitude, 
have more of the S's Heat, take all the Year 
round; and thoſe who live within 45*. have leſs 
than if the Earth moved always in the Equinocti- 
al, P. 69, exc. And beſides, tis the Oblique Pofi- 
tion that cauſes all our Diverſities of Seaſons, and 
different of Heat and Cold. 
| ANGLE of Longitude, is the Angle which the 
Circle of a Star's Longitude maketh with the Me- 
ridian at the Pole of the Ecliptick. 3 
ANGLE of the Meridian and Ecliptick, is found 
thus; As Rad: T, of the Sen 's greateſt Declina- 
tion :: So is the Co-fine of his Longitude or Di- 
| ftance from Aries: To the Co- Tangent of the 


— ſought. | 
| NGL of the Meridian with the Horizon, is 
thus found; As the Co-fine of O's Declination is 
to Rad:: So is the Co-fine of the Elevation of 
the Equinoctial: To the Sine of the Angle re- 
quired. | 
ANGLE of the Moat, in Fortification, is that 
which is made before the Curtain, where it is in- 
terſected. | 
ANGLE of the Parallax : See Parallax. 
ANGLE of the Interval of two Places, is the 
Angle made by the Lines directed from the Eye to 
thoſe Places. — 
| ANGLE of the Sun's Poſition, is the Angle made 
by the Interſection of the Ark of the Meridian 
Line, with an Ark of an Azimuth, or any other 
great Circle cutting thro the Body of the Sun. 
' ANGLE of Reflection: See Reflection. 
. ANGLE of Reflection: See alſo Incidence, 


ANGLE f Refraftion : See ation. 
ANGLE ated, in A the Angle be- 


tween the Refracted Ray and the P 


erpendicular. 
ANGLE RE-ENTRING, or Re-entrant Anglo, 


in Fortification, is that which retires inward to- 
ward the Place. 


ANGLE 


* 


1 


w 


E. 


Thus here the two mix'd An 
by the Chord, and the Ark, are called Ang/es of a 


* 


ANG : 
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NLE of a Sgnen, is an Angle 


made ANGLE make a Tangent N 
rin = "Pe — 
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ANGLE in 4 Segment, is an Angle made 
Segment, and meeting in the Circumference: Thus 


the Angle «bc infiſting or ſtanding on the Chord 


ae, and havi 


the Circle, is called an Angle in the Segment abc. 


Propoſition. 


Al Angles in the ſame Segment, or ſtanding on the 


ſame or equal Arches or Chords, are equal, becauſe 
they are juſt the Halves of the Angles at the Cen- 


ter ſtanding on the ſame Ark. See Angles of the 
Center. | 


ANGLE SAILANT, is that which advances | 
its Point towards the Field. This is called Sortant 


or VF. 

ANGLE of the Sun's apparent Semi-Diameter in 
his neareſt Diſtance to the Earth; Bullialdus found it 
by two Obſervations to be 16 min. 45 ſec. And 
the Semi-diameter of the Moon he found to be 16 
min. 54. jec. And the Semi-diameter of the Earth's 
Shadow he found in an Eclipſe of the Moon to be 


44 mix. 9 ſec. 


ANGLE SPHERICAL, is made on the Sur- 


face of the Globe or 8 phere by the Interſection 
of two Arks of great Circles. | 


ANGLE of the Shoulder, in Fortification, is that 
which is conſtituted by the Lines of the Face and 
ANGLE SOLID : See Solid Angle. 


£ 


gles, a and e, made 


two Right Lines riſing from the Angles of the 


= 


* 


any Chord drawn from the ſame 


Point of Con- 
tract, is equal to any 


Angle that can be made in 


the te Segment, 32. e. 3. Euclid. 


1 rr. x. | 
Draw the Diameter 5 f, and alſo the Line br. 


* 


1% %% „%%% %% „ „ „ „6 


IO 


| Demonſtration, 
Becauſe fb is a Diameter, the Angle br f is a 
20 ef Fo 


| Right Angle ; wherefore the Angles b 


together muſt be equal to a Right Angle. 

Alſo, bf r ol om tos fo is a 
Tangent; therefore take away bf r which is com- 
mon to both, and Ib = = 

But the Jh = Ila, becauſe in the ſame 


— —— 


| 


its Vertex in the Circumference of | 


ment, wherefore LA = Ur yu. # It 
WIr * 


Demonſtrarion. 


The 4 rf 2 
AN Fr d 20 

But _|Jrfu=rfd+frd 
Therefore taking away r f » from both, the -I d, 
will remain equal to the . o fr. Q. E. D. 

| Corollary, 


Hence tis plain, That the oppoſite Angels (d 


| and a) of any Quadrilateral Figure inſcribed in a 


Circle, are equal to two Right Angles. 
For þ pres po r % 4A | 
AN GLE of the Tenaille, Or the outward Flank- 
ing Angle, called alſo Angle Mort or the Dead Angle, 
Angle Rentrant or Angle Inuards; is made by the 
two Lines Fiſchant, in the Faces of the two Baſti- 
ons extended till they meet in an Angle towards 
the Curtain; and is that which always carries its 
Point in towards the Work. 

ANGLE of the Triangle, in Fortification, is 
half of the Angle of a Polygon. 

ANGLES ALTERNATE, are o and c, as al- 
ſo e and d in Figure, N. 5. and are always equal 
to one another. Se 3 Pages back, 5 

ANGLES of a Battalion, are made by the laſt 
Men at the ends of the Ranks and Files : And 
two. laſt Men of the Front and Rear Ranks, are 


called 3 Angles. : 


ANGLES EXTERNAL, are the Angles o 
any Right Lined Figure without it, when all the 
Sides are ſeverally produced ; and they are all ta- 


ken together, equal to 4 Right Angles : And, in 
particular, of e the External Angle e s 
equal 
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1 
And as to the former part, that the Sum of the 
External Angles of any Figure is = to Ls, 


is plain from hence; that the Sum of all the Angles 
alin Ripht-lined Figure both Internal and Exter- 
nal, muſt be = to twice as many Ls as the Figure 
hath Sides, (by 13. e. 1. Euclid.) But the Inter- 
nal ones are = to twice as many Ls as the Figure 
hath Sides, except 4. (by Theor- 1. Prop. 3 2. e. 1. 
Barrow”s Euclid,) wherefore the External Angles all 
together muſt be equal to thoſe 4 Right ones. 


ANGLES INTERNAL, in general, are all 
Angles made by the Sides of any Right-lined Fi- 


ure within. Alſo the two Angles between the 
arallel Lines on each Side the croſſing Line, as 0 
and d, e and (in Ex. 5.) are called the two Inter- 


nal Angles ; and are always equal to two Right ones. | 


The Angles c and d (ſee Fig. 5.) are alſo called In- 


ternal and Oppoſite Angles in reſpect of a and b, as | | 


hath been lately faid. 

The Sum of all the Internal Angles of any Right- 
lined Figure, is equal to twice as many Right An- 
oles as the Figure hath Sides, except 4. For fince 


every ſuch Figure | 


—. from a Point taken 
£ within it, can be 
divided into as ma- 
ny Triangles as it 
hath Sides, and 


the Angles of each 
Triangle is equal to 
2|_s 2 ucl.) 


twice as many Ls 


5 Sides; from which 
Sum you muſt take away all thoſe Angles which 
are about the Point c, which (by 13. e 1. Euchd.) 
are equal to 4Ls; wherefore the remaining Sum 
of all the Internal Angles is equal to twice as many 
Right Angles as the Figure hath Sides, except 
4. 2 E. D. | 
ANGLES OBLIQUE, are ſuch as are either 
Obtuſe or Acute, in oppoſition to Rigbt Angles. 
ANGULAR, is which relates to or hath 
Angles. | 
4 SSHELATION, a Difficulty in fetching one's 
reatn. 
ANHELOTE, a Term in Law, fignifying that 
every one ſhould pay according to — Cuſtom of 
the Country, his reſpective Part and Share. 


fince the Sum of 


That will make 


— Ai. 


| 


as the Figure hath | 


the Power of ing 


— 


— 4 — 
* 


or made void. x Eg . 


ANIMADVERSION, ſometimes 6gnifies Cor 
rection, ſometimes Remarks or 


Point. 
ANIMATION, is 2 an Animal Bo- 


dy with a Soul; thus the Ferms in the Womb is 
ſaid to come to its Animation, when it begi 


to 


act like a true Animal; or after the F that 


bears it is Quick, as the common way of Expreſſi · 


On 18. 


ANIMA HEPA TIS, is 7itriolum or Sul Marts, 
Vitriol or Salt of Steel, according to ſome Chy- 


miſts 


ANIMA SATURNI, es (with ſome 


Chymiſts) the Extract of 


ANIMALS, are ſuch Beings, which, befides 
Pov ow” L — 8 and producing 
their Like, as Plants and Vegetables have, are en- 


dowed alſo with Senſation and Spontaneous Mo- 


tion. 
For the more eaſie and clear Comprehenſion and 
Diſtinction of the ſeveral kinds 


 Sanguineonus, that is, ſuch as have Blood, which 
”— cther by | 


Lunge, — eit 
Tuo Ventricles in their Heart, and thoſe either 


| iibarous. | 
| N Tae 2s the Whale fie 


1 UTerreſtrial, as Quadrupeds. 
ö 4 CoOviparous, as Birds. 
I But one Ventricli in the Heart, as Frogs, 


Tortoiſes and Serpents. 

| | Gills, as all Sanguineous Fiſhes except the 
© Whale kind. 
Exanguineous, or without Blood, which may be 
divided into | | 
CGreater, and thoſe either, 


| ( Naked 

; 2 as naked Snails, 
| Aquatick, as the Poulp, Cuttle-Fiſh, exc. 
Covered with a Tegument, either, 
Cruſtaceous, as Lobſters and Crab-fiſh. 
Teſtaceous, either, 

; Unrvalve, as Limpets. : 


TREE; 


Bivalve, as Oyſters, Muſcles, Cockles. 
| Turbinate, as Periwinkles, Snails, c. 
poder, as Inſects of all wm 4 * 
ruiparous Hairy Animals or Quadrupeds, are either 
Hoof d, which are either, 
pole. footed or Hoof d, as the Horſe and Aſs. 
Cloven-footed, having the Hoof divided into 
"Two principal Parts, called Biſcula, either 
| Such as chew not the Cud, as Swine. 2 
Ruminant, or ſuch 4s chew the Cad, divided 
| into 
| | Such as have perperual and hollow Horns, 
4 Beef-hind, | | : 
1 Leere N 
Goat-hand, | | 
| | C Such as have ſolid, branched, and deciduous 
| | Horns, as the Deer-hind, | 
Fur parts, or Quadriſulca, as the Rhinoceros 
and Flippopotamus. 


bh 


RP | 
_Claw'd or Digitate, having the Foot divided into 
Two 


Obſervations made 
on a Book, er. and ſometimes ſerious Confidera- 
tion and Reflection on 
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| | The Leſſer, the Vermin or Weazle-kind. 


a Load-ſtone. | 


becauſe it helps to ſcratch the Breech. 


— ANNALS, are a Chronological Account of the 


4 23 4 


ANN 


. C Many Toes or Claws ; either 
Undivided, as the Elepbant. 
2 Divided, which have either Wy 
Broad Nails, and an human Shape, as Apes. 
"UNarrower, and more pointed Nails, which in re- 
ſpect of their Teeth, are divided into ſuch as 
have | 
Fore-teeth or Cutters in each Jaw ; 
— Greater, which have 
A ſhorter Snout and rounder Head, as the 
4 ; Cat-kind 3. | 
A longer Snout and Head, as the Dog-kind. 


- Only two large and ' remarkable Fore-teeth , all 


which are Phytivorous, and are called the | 


| Hare-Kind. 
ANIMALCULA, are 


moſt Fluids, of which there are 1 Num- 
bers in Black-Pepper Water, and as 


ciall Wheat, hath been ſt for about 4 or 5 
Days. ” 


ANIMATED MERCURY ; ſo Mr. Boyle calls | 
a Mercury, which by being 3 with ſome 


Subtile, Agile and Spirituous Particles, is rendered 

capable of growing hot when mingled with Gold; 

and ſuch alſo he calls Iacaleſcent Marc uries. 
ANIMATED NEEDLE, is one touch'd with 


ANI SCALPTORIS MUSCULIPAR, is the 
Muſcle called alſo Latiſimus Dorſi, from its large- 
neſs; its Uſe is to draw the Arm backward and 
downward , and therefore is called Ani Scalptor, 


L PRE | call one of their Crofles in a 


TEE 
nr eee 
— 7 * 
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sd Coat of Arms, whoſe Figure is 
Fi this 


Remarkable Events of a State, yearly, as the An- 
nals of Tacitus: they differ from Hiſtory, becauſe 


this deſcants upon thoſe Events, and on the Cau- | 


ſes that produced them. The Writer of ſuch an 
Hiſtory is called an Annaliſt. 


ANNATES, (aLaw Term) fignifying the ſame 


with Firft-Frairs : The Reaſon of the Name is, | 
becauſe the Rate of Frſt-Fruits paid to Spiritual 


Livings, is after the Value of one Year's Profit. 
ANNIENTED, a Term in Law, fignifying as 
much as fruſtrated or brought to nought. 


ANNIHILATION, is the deſtroying utterly, 


or turning of any created Being into nothing, 


ANNUA PENSIONE, is a Writ whereby the | 


King having due unto him an Annual Penſion from 
an Abbot or Prior, for any of his Chaplains (whom 


he ſhould think for to nominate, being as yet un- 


rovided of ſufficient Liberty) did demand the | 


ame of the Abbot or Prior ; and alſo willed him, 


for his Chaplain's better Aſſurance, to give him his 
Letters Patent for the ſame. 


ANNUAL EQUATION, or mean Motion of 


res Pares or Toes, having wo Nails, as the 


| at the Root of the Tranſverſe 
I Back, deſcribed by Mr. Couper, and called by him 


very ſmall Animals, | 
ſuch as by the Microſcope have been diſcovered in | 


have often | 
ſeen alſo in Water wherein _— Oats, and eſpe- | 


for the Soul of ceaſed Perſon. 
ANNUATES MUSCULY, a pair of Muſcles 


Vertebra of the 


Recti Interni Minores, becauſe they lie under the 
Rettt Majores ; and he thinks they may very pro- 
_=m have this Name of Aznuates, becauſe t ey 
erve to nod the Head directly forward. 

ANN UITY, is a Yearly Rent to be paid for 


Term of Life, or Years, or in Fee: In Common - 


Law, the Difference between a Rent and an An- 


Annuity charges only the Perſon of the Grantor. 
For the Valuation of Aunuitizs : See e 


An Annuity cannot be taken for Aſſes, becauſe 


cution on a Statute Merchant, Statute Staple, or 
Elegit, as a Rent may. 

ANNULAR CARTILAGE, the ſecond Cri- 
ſtle of the Larynx, which is encompaſſed by it, as 


it were with a Ring. 


Medulla Oblongata, under the Side thereof. 
ANNULET, a little Ring, 
which in Heraldry is the Mark of 
Diſtinction which the Fifth Bro- 
ther of any Family ought to bear 
in his Coat of Arms. Anulets are 
alſo part of the Coat - Armour of 


ſeveral good Families. Eg 


CO 


ANI\ULETS, in Architecture, are ſmall ſquare 
Parts turned about in the Corinthian Capital, un- 
der the Echinus or Quarter-round. 


lying between the Cerebellum and the two back- 
ward Prominences. The fame with the Annulars 
 Proceſſus. | 

ANODYNES, (in Medicine) are ſuch Reme- 
dies as alleviate or quite take away Pain. They 
are ſometimes alſo called Paragoricks, from the 
Comfort and Quiet that they procure to the Pa- 
tient : If they are of ſuch a Nature as to produce 
Sleep, they are called Hypnoticks; if they guy 
and take away the Senſe of Pain, they are c 

Narcoticks. 
ANOMALY, is an Inequality or Irregularity 
in the Motion of the Planets. In Phil. Tran}. 
N. 57. you have a way to find it Geometrically 


ANNUALIA, formerly a Yearly Stipend aſ- 
ſign d to a Prieſt, for keeping the Anniverſary, or 


the Luminaries : See Equation, | 


otherwiſe for fying continued Maſſes one Tear, 


nuity is this, That Rent is 3 out of Land, 
e 


tis no Freehold in Law ; nor can it be put in Exe- 


ANNULARIS PROCESSUS, 'is a Protube- | 
rance made by the e the Proceſſes of the 
x 


ANNULAR PROTUBERANCE, is with 


the Anatomiſts a certain part of an Human Brain 


ed 
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Mr. 
to the 
and the Equation whi 


l ſometimes 
ſhould adjuſt it. be AR 


on, and it muſt be adjuſted before the exaCt time 
of her Conjunction with the Sun can be found, 
and conſequently an Eclipſe truly calculated. | 
The Angle A C C, or its equal & TM, is the 
Argument or the Mean A of the Moon; and 
the Angle A T K is the True or Co-adequated Ano- 
maly : See Mercator's Aftronomy, P. 69. 
ANOMALY 
ſtance of a Planet from its Apbelion, The Mean 
ANOMALY of ' the Center, in the Prolemaick 
Theory of the Planets, is an Ark of the Zodiack of 


the Primum Mobile terminated by the Linea Apſi- 


arm; ant by the Line of the Mean Motion of the 
Center. The True | | 
ANOMALY of the Center, is the ſame Ark of 
the Zodiach terminated by the Lines of the Apſes, 
and by the Line of the True Motion of the Center. 
ANOMALY (true or equal) of a Planet, is an 
Ark of the Eccentrick comprehended between the 
true Place and the Apogee. : 
ANOMALY, Mean or Equable of a Planet in 
the New or Elliptical Aſtronomy, is the Area con- 
tained under the Line'S L drawn from the Sun to 
the Planer, under S A and LA, computed from 
SA, in Conſequentia, or according to the Natural 
Order of the Signs. They call it the Equable, Mean 
or Middle Anomaly , becauſe this Area increaſes e- 
quably, or in Proportion to the Time of the Pla- 
nets Revolution round the Sn in the cus S. 


and is ſpoken of a Motion in the Planets that'is 
9 os 


ity 1 nfiderable in the Moon's Moti- 
ty is molt co in 5 Me 


of the Orbit, is the Arch or Di- 


| Hugens and Mr. Picart, by 


in a various Signification. 


—— 


' ANOMALOUS, is the fame with bogus, 


ANONYM — 2 to which no Name 
i Experiment, that 
a Spirit was Ca Go Tartar, and ſeveral 
Woods, which in many Qualities differed both xom 
the Vinows, Acids, and Lrinous ones, and having 
not fully diſcovered its Nature, he called it by this 
Name Anonymous, and ſometimes the Neutral or A- 
—— of Tartar, Wood, &c. 
ANOFSY, is want of Sight, or Blindneſs. 
ANOREXY, is a loathing of Meat, ariſing 
from an ill Diſpoſition of the Stomach. 
ANOYSANCE, the ſame with Nu/axce. 
ANSES or ANSE, the ſame with the Ring of 
Saturn; ſo called, becauſe they ſometimes appear 
like Handles to the Body of the Planet. See Ning. 
Anno 1668, Auguſt 19th, 11 b. 13m. P. M. Mr. 
the Help of a 21 Foot 
Teleſcope, found the Inclination of the great Dia- 
meter of the Ring of Saturn, with the Equator, to 
be about 9 Degrees ; whence they inferred, the Au- 
gle of the Plane of the Ring, with that of the E. 
cliptick, muſt be about 31 Deg. See Saturn. | 
ANTAGONIST, he that in Diſputation, or 
Argi ing oppoles another. . 
IN AGONISTA, is a Muſcle placed oppo- 
ſitely to another; as may be ſeen betwixt the Ad- 
duftor and AbduFor, that which contracts, and that 
which ds the Arm. 
ANTANACLASIS, a Figure in Rhetorick, 
where the ſame Word in appearance is repeated 
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ANTAPHRODITICK MEDICINES , are 


ſuch as are uſed for the French Pox. 
| ANTARES, the Korpion's Heart, a fix d Star of 
the firſt Magnitude in the Conſtellation Scorpio z its 
Longitude is 245. 13. Latitude 4*. 27. 
| ANTARTICK POLE, is the Southern Pole, or 
End of the Earth's Axn; tis fo called becauſe op- 
poſite to the Arfickh or North Pole. 

. ANTARTICK CIRCLES : See Polar Circles. 
ANTARTHRTTICK MEDICINES, are ſuch 
as are uſed againſt the Gout. | 


P 
Ihe Angle ASL under the Line of the Aples 
A, and the Line LS, which is that of the Pla- 
nets Motion, is called the Auma Co-equared, or 
True, in this Aſtronomy. „ 

ANOMALY, (Mean) of the Sun or other Pla- 
net, in the old Aſtronomy, is an Ark of the Eclip- 
tick between its mean Place and Apogee. This is 
call'd the Argument. 

ANOMALY, is alſo uſed by the Grammarians, 
and is apply d to ſuch Words as do not in their 
Formation or Variation, e with a common 


Rule; as do, dedi, datum, where the * 
Tenſe and the Participle are both Anomalous, that is, 
Trregular. 

They reckon 4 kinds of Anomalous Nouns, He- 
rrogeneous, Heteroclites, Deſicients, and Redundants 
or Abundants, which ſee. 8 


The Aſtronomers ſay, a Planet is in Antecedence, | 


ANTASTHMATICK MEDICINES, are ſuch 
as are uſed againſt the Aſthma, 
ANTECEDENCE IN, or in Antecedentia : 


when it appears to move con to the uſual 
Courſe or Order of the Signs of the Zodiack, as 
when it moves from Taurus towards Aries, &c. 
but if it go from Aries to Taurws, and thence to 
Gemini, &c. they ſay, it goes in Conſequentia, or in 
Conſequence. | 

ANTECEDENT, (in Lage) is the firſt of 
the two Propoſitions in an Entbymema, as the lat- 
ter is called the Conſequent. ' 

ANTECEDENT, in Mathematicks, is the 
former of two Terms in Proportion, or that which 
is compared with the other ; thus, if the Propor- 
tion were of A to B, A is ſaid to be the Ante- 
cedent. wy 

ANTEMETICKS, are Medicines given againft 
Vomiting. 

ANTES, in Architecture, are ſquare Pilaſters 
which the Ancients uſed to place at the Corners of 
the Walls of their Temples. 

ANTESTATURE, is a ſmall Retrenchment 
made of Palliſadees, or Sacks of Earth ſet up in 
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haſte to diſpute with the Enemy the remainder of a 
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gained. 


or the inward Brink of the outward Ear, being a 
Semicircle within the Helix, and almoſt 

to it. LES 5 
ANTHELMINTICES, are ſuch Medicines as 
deftroy Worms. : 7 

© ANTHERE, are thoſe little Tops or Knobs 
which grow on the 'Tops of the Stamma of Flow- 


ers, and are oftner called Apices : which ſee. Mr. | there 


Ray Engliſhes them Chives. 


ANTHOLOGY, is a Diſcourſe or a Treatiſe | { 


of Flowers, or the Art of a true Ploriſt. 
 ANTHRACOSIS OCULI, is a corroſive ſca- 


| ly Ulcer in the Eye, attended with a general Tu- 
mour, eſpecially of the Parts about the Eye. 
AN THRAX, Goto, Pruna, or Carbunculus, is 
defined to be a 


ur that ariſes in ſeveral pla- 
ces ſurrounded with hot, fiery, and molt ſharp 


Pimples, accompanied with acute Pains, but with- 


out ever being ſeparated ; and when it ſpreads it 


ſelf farther, it burns the Fleſh, throws off Lobes | 
when it is rotten, and leaves an Ulcer behind 
it, as if it had been burnt in with an Iron. Blan- 


chard. | 
ANTIAS, in the plural Antiades, are the Glands 
called the Toxfills or the Almonds of the Ears. 
— ICKS, are Medicines that 
ay Luſt. 


ANTIARTHRITICKS, are Medicines againt | 
the Gout. 5 | 


ANTIASMATICKS, Remedies againſt ſhort- 


_ neſs of Breath. | 
ANTIBACHIUS, is a Latin Verſe whoſe Feet 
conſiſts of three Syllables, the two firſt long, and 
the laſt ſhorr. 


ANTICARDIUM , the fame with Scrobiculus 
Cordis. . 
ANTICTHONES, the ſame with Ant ipodes. 
ANTICKS, in Architecture, are certain cary- 


ed Works repreſenting divers odd Shapes of Men, | 


Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Flowers, c. which being 


- rudely determin'd and form'd one out of ano- 
ther, ſerve as an Ornament to the whole Fabrick, 


and afford a grateful Variety to the Eye of the 

Beholder. 5 
ANTIDILUVIAN , is whatever was before 

Noah's Flood: Thus thoſe Generations from Adam 


| which were before the Flood, are called the 


Antidiluvians, as thoſe fince deſcended from Noah 
are called the Poſt Diluvians. The Earth that then 
was before it was deſtroyed by the Flood, and 


which the ingenious and learned Dr. Tho. Burner | 


conceivesto have been very different from ours in 


Form, Conſtitution, Figure and Situation, is cal- 


led the Antidiluvian Earth. 

But Dr. Woodward in his Natural Hiſtory of the 
Earth, undertakes to prove from a Series of Ob- 
ſervations carefully made, 

I. That the Face of the Earth before the Deluge 


Was not as the Theoriſt imagines, Smooth, Even, 


and Uniform, but as it is now, Unequal, diſtin- 
12 into Mountains, Valleys and Plains, as al- 
lo having a Sea, Lakes and Rivers. 

2. That this Sea was Salt as ours is, agitated Ly 
Tides repleniſhed with Fiſhes of all kinds, and that 
the Ocean then was nearly of the ſame Extent, 


and pofleſs'd an equal ſhare of the Globe with 
the preſent one. 


ANTHELIX, is the Protuberance of the Ear, 
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Parts 
 talsand Minerals in it; had the fame Poſition in 
| reſpeRQ of the n which ours now hath, its 4x5 


ing not parallel, but inclin'd as at preſent, to 
eee Mae of the 3 ; and conſequent] * 


it quite round the Globe; had both Me- 


were then the ſame Succeſſion of Heat and Cold, 

Wet and Dry, and the fame Viciſſitudes of Sea- 

ſons, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, as 
are now. 


ANTIDOTE, a Medicine againſt deadly Poi- 


on. 
ANTIEPILEPTICRKS, are Remedies againſt 
the Falling fickneſs. | 
AN TIEMETICKS, Remedies that ſtop Vo- 
miting. 5 
ANTEHECTICUM POTERII, or Jupiter's 
Draphoretick, is a Chymical Medicine made by the 
Mixture of Tin, the Martial Regulus of Antimony, 
and fixed by Salt - Petre. See ie Open in Lem- 
mery's Chymifiry, laſt Edit. p. 117. 
ANTIHYPNOTICKS, Medicines that drive 
away —_ ; ; 
ANTEHYPOCHONDRIACKS, are Medi- 
cines uſed _=_ the Hypochondriach, Melancholly. 
ANTTLOGARTTHM, the Complement of 
the —— of any Sine, Tangent, or Secunt to 
90. De. 
ANTILOGI. is a Contradiction between any 
Words or Paſſages in any Author. 
ANTLMETRICAL, is whatever is contrary to 
the Nature and Order of Metre or Verſe; 
ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM, is 
made of one part of Antimony and 3 of Salt-Petre, 
wdered and mixed together, and thrown Spoon- 
| by Spoonful into a red hot Crucible, : Dea 
nation will follow each Spoonful ; when all is put 
in, continue a great Fire about the Crucible for 
about two Hours; then throw the white Matter 
into an Earthen Veſſel of fair Water, and leave it 
ſteepins warm for about two Hours, that all the 
Salt-Petre may be diſſolved; then pour off the Li- 
uor gently, and waſh ſeveral time the white 
— at the Bottom; which is the Calx of Anti- 
mony, or Antimonium Diapboreticum, Some ule it 
as a Diaphoretick; but Lemmery ſaith, he could never 
find it would raiſe a Sweat. ts 
ANTIMONIUM MEDICAMENTOSUM, 
is a . comms conſiſting of 5 Ounces of Antimo- 
ny, 1 Ounce of Salt of Tartar, and 4 Ounces of 
Salt-Petre fluxed together into a Regulus, which is 
aftewards powdered and waſh'd. 
ANTIMONIUM RESUSCITATUM , is 
made of equal parts of Antimony and Sal Armoni- 
ack ſublimed together three times; then the Sub- 
limate is waſh'd with diſtill'd Vienegar warm to 
get out the Salts. | 
| ANTINEPHRITICK, is a Medicine good a- 
gainſt the Stone. 
\ ANTINOMASY, is a Figure in Grammar, or 
rather Rhetorick, whereby an Appellative is uſed 
inſtead of a proper Name; as I Philoſopber in- 
ſtead of Ariſtotle, &c. and whatever is thus deli- 
vered or ſpoken, is ſaid to be ſo delivered or ſpo- 
ken Antonomaſtically. 3 ' 
a OMY, is a Contradiction between tw 
Laws. 
ANTLECl, are ſuch Inhabitants of the Earth 
as dwell one againſt another in the ſame Semi- 


circle of the ſame Meridian, and in the ſame De 


G 3 


with Vegetables and Animals on all ſides and in ali 
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e fame time, 


y 


but the Seaſons of the Fear are 


the Hus bern have Winter, &c. In one Word, 
ANTIPAGMENTS, (in Archireffure) are the 


9 of Poſts or Pillars. 
ANTIPASIS, the fame with the Revulſion of a 
Diſeaſe, when the Humours flowing.mto one 
Part, are turned back again, and forced to take 
ſome other Courſe. 
ANTIPERISTASIS, according to the Peripa- 
teticks, is a certain Invigoration of the Internal 
Heat of any Body, by its being invironed all 
round with Cold. They inſtance in Lime grow- 
ing hot on the Effuſion of cold Water, ec. 
ANTIPERESTALTICK, is a Motion by which 
the Excrements of the Guts are carried upwards 
inſtead of downwards, which is the uſual and na- 
tural Periſtaltick Motion. See that Word. 
 ANTIPHARMACUM, the fame with Anti- 
date, is a Medicine that expels Poiſon. 
ANTIPHRASIS, a figurative Speech, having a 


contrary Meaning to what it carries in Appea- 


rence. 
ANTIPILEPTICKS, are Medicines againſt the 
Falling-Sickneſs. 
ANTIPODES , are fuch Inhabitants of the 
Earth as live diametrically oppoſite to one another, 
that is, in Parallels of Latitude equally diſtant 
from the Equator, but one North, the other South; 
and under the fame Meridian, though 1809. or 
juſt half of that Meridian diſtant from one ano- 


ther. 
 ANTIPREDICAMENTS, in Logick, are 
ſuch Notions as are previouſly nec to under- 
ſtand the Doctrine 
the Definitions of Univocal, Equivocal, and De- 
nominative Terms, c. 

* ANTIPTOSIS, a Figure in Grammar, wherein 
in one Caſe is put for another. 

ANTISCII, is a Term in Geography, ſignify- 
ing ſuch Inhabitants of the Earth as live in two 
Places oppoſite to one another, one on-the North, 
the other on the South Side of the Z#quator ; ſo 
that their Shadows at Noon fall different ways, 
one directly oppoſite to the other. 

ANTISCORBUTICK, are Medicines againſt 
the Scurvy. | 


ANTISTROPHE, is a Figure in Grammar, | 


whereby two Terms of 'Things which are mutual- 
ly independant one upon another, or reciprocally 
converted; as if one ſhould ſay, the Maſter of 
the Servant, and the Servant of the Maſter. 

ANTISPASMODICES, are Remedies againſt 
Convulfions. 

ANTITHENAR, one of the Muſcles that ex- 
tends the Thumb. 


ANTITHESIS, in Rhetorick, is a ſetting two 


things by way of Oppoſition one againſt another, 
that ſo the Excellence of one , and the Evil and 
the Folly of the other may the better appear. 

ANTITRAGUS, a little Prominence at the 
lower end of the Anribelix, ſeated oppoſite to the 
Tragus, whence it has its Name. 

ANTACI, the ſame with Antiæci, which fee. 
ANTONOMASIA, (a Trope in Rhetorick) is 
when the proper Name of one thing is applied 


of Latitude; bub ene Neth, the other Stb. 
ha ve Noon and My 


when the Northers Amici have their Sumner, 


x | 
the Prœdicaments; ſuch as 


of ſeveral things to one. 


err and the other a 
cruel E * when we ſay, the Philoſs 


Fe has prov'd it in bis 55 The Orator 
ives this Precept in his Rheterick; we mean Ari- 
ant and Cieers | | 


ANUS, is the Exteimity of the Iveftinane Re- 
um ; it conſiſts of three Muſcles, two called the 
Levatores, which diſtend and open the Anus in or- 
der to diſc the Excrements; and one called 
the Spbin#er, which ſhuts it and Keeps it fo. There 
is alſo a Cavity 
ariſes from the four Trunks of the Þinat Marrow ; 
and by ſome the Skin which goes over the Navel, 
in Perſons becoming wrinkled, is called An. 


the greateſt Artery in the whole Body, from which 
all others (except the Pulmonary) are deriv'd : It 
riſes immediately out of the left Ventricle of the 
Heart, and at its riſe hath three Valves, which have 
the ſame Uſe and Figure as the Smilunares in the 
Arteria Pulmonaria, As ſoon as the Aorta comes 
out of the Heart, it aſcends a little upwards, and 
then turns downwards' to form the deſcending 
Trunk, becauſe the Blood might offend the Brain, 
if it ran with that impetuofity with which it's 
fide of this turning, the Cervical and Auxillary Veſ- 
ſels do ariſe : By this Artifice, as the Blood col- 
lides againſt the fides of the Aorta, its force is bro- 


ken, of it is taken in by the Mouth of the 
aſcending Branches, but its greateſt part is dire- 
Qed downwards At the rife of the Coronariæ out 


| of the Horta, there is a Valve placed that permits 
the Blood to flow out of the t Artery into 
them, but hinders its reflux. When it has pierced 


wards, it is divided into two Trunks, whereof the 


dens. 
The Aorta hath four Tunicks, a Nervous, a Glan- 

dulous, a Muſcular, and a Membranous one, which is 

the Internal. See Arteries. 

 APAGOGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS, are 

ſuch as do not prove the thing directly; but ſhew 

the impoflibili 


Hio ad impoſſibile, vel ad Abſurdum. . 
APATHY, is an utter want of Paſſion. 
| APEPSIE, bad Digeſtion or rawneſs of Sto- 
mach, when there is no good Concoction of the 
Aliments. h 
APERIENS PALPEBRAM RECTUS, is a 
Muſcle ſo called from its ftreight P 
It ariſes ſharp and fleſhy from the profoundeſt 
Part of the Orbir, near the Place where the Optick 
Nerve is tranſmitted, paſſing directly over the 
Muſculus Attollens, it becomes Tendinous as it 
marches over the Bulb of the Eye, whence grow- 
ing ſtill broader and thinner, till it is inſerted 
4 the whole ſuperiour part of the upper Eye- 
APERITIVE MEDICINES, or ſuch as o 


or Pores, and by that means promote a due Circu- 
lation of the contained Juices. 


APERTURA FEUDI, a Term in the Civil- 


Law, fignifying the loſs of a Feudal Tenure by 
Default 


rogreſs and Uſe. 
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wo ſeveral ochers ; or on the canteary, the Name 
this Trepe we call any volupmous Penſon a 


in the Brain called Anas, which 


AORTA, or great Artery, fo called becauſe it is 


thrown out of the Heart ; and. from the 1 
75 


the Pericardium and bended a little Arch- ways back- 


one is called Truncus A ſcendens, the other Deſcen- 


and abſurdity which ariſes from 
denying it; and therefore tis uſually called Reda- 


the obſtructed Pafſages in the ſmall Veſſels, Gland, 
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Default of Iiſae of him to Whom the Fud was 


anted or given. * 
1 in ſome Writers of Geometry is 
ight Line to another, 


the Inclination of one 
which meet in a Point and an 
tis fo called, becauſe the is the opening 
the Laps the Angle, like thoſe of a Joint Rule. 
APERTURE, in Opticks, is the Hole next to 
the Object Glaſs of a Teleſcope or Microſcope, 
thro which the Light and Image of the Object 
comes into the Tube, and thence is carried to the 
Eye. Mr. Auzout faith, he found that the Aper- 
tures of Teleſcopes, ought to be nearly in a Sub- 
duplicate Proportion of their Lengths, 
he viſible Area of an Object, is not encreaſed 
or diminiſhed by the greater or lefler Aperture of 
the Object Glaſs ; all that is effected thereby, is 
the admittange of more or leſs Rays, and conſe- 
uently the more bright or obſcure appearance of 


the Object. When you look at Venus thro' a Te- 


leſcope, you muſt ufe a much leſs Aperture than 
for the Moor, Jupiter or Saturn, becauſe her Light 


| is ſo vivid and glari 


APETALOUS 3 or Plants, are by the 


Leaves of Flowers which they call P:rala : Theſe 
Flowers are otherwiſe called Samineous, and are 


juſtl reckoned Inp TA 
p_ erfett. 


they 


the C be) ſeldom recovers, 
the of Celſus. | 


EX, is the top, point, uppermoſt or ſharpeſt 
part of any thing 

APHERESIS. in Grammar, is that Figure 
which takes away a Letter or a Syllable from the 

8 * of a Word. 8 
n Surgery, is that part which teaches to take 
away are 3 * „ 
APHELIUM, or Apbelton, of Auge in the Co- 
pernican Hypot heſis, is that point of the Earth's or 
any other Planet's Orbit, in which it is the far- 


theſt diſtant from the Sn that it can ever be; and 


when tis at its neareſt diſtance, it is ſaid to be in 


its Perihelion. 


Sir Iſaac Newton proves the 4phelia of the Planets 
as well as the Nodes to be at reſt, Prop. 1 4. Book 3. 
In Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 128. is a ſtrict Geometrical 
Method for finding the Apbelia of the Planets by 
Mr. Halley. | 3 
APHORISM, is in a general Rule, or eminent 
but ſhort Obſervation, experienced for a Truth 


in any Art, or relating to Practice. 


APHTHE, are W heals, Ulcers or Pimples a- 


bout the Internal Parts of the Mouth; as alſo a- 


bout the Ventricle and Guts, which when they 


come to be ripe, fall off by piece-meal, and are 


often accompanied with a Fever in thoſe of riper 


Years. Infants are often ſubject to the 2 
begin in the Gums, and by degrees 


over the whole Palate and Mouth; if the 
the Epiglottis and the upper 7 — of the 


ſeize 
hroat, 


heſe are called Apb- 


APICES, of a Flower, are thoſe little Knobs 
that grow on the Tops 
middle of the Flower : They are commonly of a 
dark purpliſh Colour. By the Microſcope they 
have been diſcovered to be, as it were, a ſort of 
Capſule Seminales or Seed 2. containing in 
them {mall Globular, and often Oval Particles, of 
various Colours, and exquiſitely formed, as I have 
often with Admiration obſerved my ſelf: In the 


Plant called Germanium Robertianum or Herb Ro- 


bert, theſe Apices ate of a deep purple Colour, 


Botaniſts accounted ſuch as want the fine coloured | 


4 


pread 


of the Stamina, in the | 


and. the Pulviſcular Matter within of a glorious 
Lellow ; they are exquiſitely Spherical, and af 
ford a very pleaſant Pruſpect in the Glaſs. 
What the Uſe of theſe ſo finely elaborated Par- 
ticles is, is — 1 that I know of, diſcovered: 
Some have gueſſed it to be a kind of Male-Sperm, 
| which g down into the Flower, they will 
have to help, fœcundate and ripen the Seed; but 
this I take to be a meer Fancy. 
APNOEA, a Depravation and Diminution, or 
an entire oY eee of Breathing, at leaſt to 
Senſe, as it happens in Swoonings, Fits of the 
Mother, and Strong Apoplexies. | 
APOCHYLISMA, is any Juice boiled and 
thickened with Honey or Sugar into a kind of 
hard Conſiſtence. This is called alſo Rob. Rubab, 
and Succago. | 
APOCOPE, a Figure in Grammar, wherein 
the laſt Letter of a Word or Syllable is cut off. 
APOCROUSTICKS, are (according to ſome 
Phyficians) ſuch Medicines as hinder the Influx 
of the Humours to any particular part of the Bo- 
oy, go reject thoſe which are beginning to flow 
thither. | 
APODICTICAL Argument or Syllogiſm, figni- 
fies a plain Proof or Tax vr wth. 5 thing. 
APODICTICK, the fame with Apodifical, 
eee 9 Figure in A wherein 
any ment or Objection is with Indignation 
nou pan abſurd. o 
APOGEE or APOG.ZUM, in Aſtronomy, is 
the fartheſt diſtance that any Planet can be at 
from the Earth in its whole Revolution ; as Peri- 
geum is its neareſt diſtance. i 
Ho to find both Apogæum and Perigæum, ſee the 
Geometrical Method of Caſſini, with ſome Con- 
ſiderations upon it by Mr. Mercator, in Philoſ. 
Ts N. 57. 
APOGEE of the Equant, is the fartheſt di- 
ſtance of it from the Earth, or that Point where 
the Circumference of the Equant is interſected by 
the Linea Apſidum in the remoteſt part of the Dia- 
meter ; as the Perigee of the Equant is the = 
fire Point of the neareſt part of the Diameter. I he 
Mean. : | 
| APOGEE of the Epicicle, is a Point where 
the Epicicle is cut above by a Right Line drawn 
from its Center to the Center of the Equant, or 
the 9s t of the Epicicle moſt remote from the 
Earth. : | | 
APOLOGETICAL, is what is ſaid or written 
by way of Excuſe or Apology for any Action. 
APOLOGUE, is an inſtructive Fable, like 
thoſe of Ap. 
APOMECOMETRIE, is an Art teaching the 
Practiſer how to meaſure things at a Diſtance, vir. 
how far they are off from him. | 
APONEUROSIS, is (with Anatomiſts) the 
ſpreading or extenfion of a Nerve or a Tendon out 
in Breadth,. in the manner of a Membrane : Alſo 
the cutting off a Nerve or Tendon is ſo called. 
APORE, in Mathematicks, is a Problem which 
tho! it be not impoſſible, yer it is very difficult to 
be reſolved ; and hath not yet actually been fo: 
Thus the Quadrature of the Circle may be called 
an Apore, becauſe there is yet no Way or Path diſco- 
vered to lead us into it. 
APORIME : See Porime. | 
APOPHLEGMATICAL Medicines, are ſuch 
as are endowed with the Faculty of drawing cold 
G 2 pituitous 


. 


| APPARENT Place of a Star, is a Point deter- 
mined by a Line drawn, from the Eye through the 
Center of the Star z whereas the True or Real Place 
is determined by a Line drawn from the Center of 
the Earth to the Star or Planet. | 


Pillars to keep them from ſplirting, and afterward 
| zmitated in Stone Work. | 
 APOPHYSIS, is a Ptotuberance made by the | APPARENT PLACE of any Objet# in Opricks, 
Fibres of a Bone, produced above its Su cies, | 18 that (different from the real one) in which it 
and is ordinarily upon the Extremity of the when ſeen through one or more Glaſſes. 
Bones. or when by Refraction through Glaſſes, that 
_ APOPLEXY, Attonitus Stupor, Syderatio, and el of Rays which fall on the Pupil of the 
Morbus attonitms, is a profound Sleep, wherein | Eye from each Point of any near Object, is made 
the Patient being either vehemently ſhaken, tofled | to flow as cloſe together as that which comes from 
4 or pricked, yet perceives nothing, nor affords any [a diſtant one; or when by the fame way, the 
Sign of Action, 6 ppm with a Difficulty of | Rays coming from diſtant Objects are made to 
Reſpiration for the moſt part, and ſometimes with | Diverge as much as if they flowed from nigh ones, 
none at all. Blanchard. ſthen the Eye muſt — ily ſee the Place of the 
_ APORRHELZ, are ms and Sulphureous Object changed; which Change is its apparent | 
Effluviams which exhale tl ugh the Pores of the | Place, ES 15 
Body. | a, If an Obje be placed nearer to a Convex 1 
APORRHEAS, a Word uſed by Mr. Boyle for | Glaſs than is the Diſtance of its Focus, its Appa- 
Efflwoiums 3 of the ſame Senſe with the former. [rent Place may be determined; as Mr. Molyneux 
 *APOSIOPESIS, (a Figure in Rhetorick) is, in Dioptr. p. 116. ſhews. I LE 
when on a ſudden, a Perſon changes his Paſſion, | But if the Object be in the Focas of the Glaſs, 
cutting off his Diſcourſe, ſo that the Hearer can- | the Locus Apparens of the Object cannot be deter- 
not eaſily imagine what it is he intends: As it is | mined; only, as Dr. Barrow faith, it will appear 
very common upon Occafion of threatning, to ſay, | valtly remote. | 


ono wth . ²˙¹»¹d Ä 
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N If I — &c. But, &c. — — Nor can the Locus Apparens be determined, if : 
: | APOSTARE LEGES, and Apoſtarare Leges, | the Object be beyond the Focus of a Convex Glaſs. 
A | Gignifies, wilfully to break or tranſgreſs the Laws. | But if an Object be more diſtant from a Convex 


APOSTATA CAPIENDO, is a Writ directed] Glaſs, then its Focus and the Eye lie beyond the 
to the Sheriff, for to take the Body of one, who | diſtin# Baſe, the apparent Place of the Obje& will 
having enter'd into, and profeſſed ſome Order of | be in the diftin# Baſe. 
Religion, leaves it and departs from his Houſe, || APPEAL of Maybem, (in Law) is an accufing 
and wanders about the Countrey. | of one that hath maimed another : But that being 

AOS TEM, the fame with Apoſtbume. Ino Felony, the Appeal is but a kind of Action of 

APOSTROPHE, is a Figure in Rhetorick, | Treſpaſs, becauſe there is nothing recoverd but 
when the Speaker is ifi an extraordinary Commo- | Dam ages. | Ez: ST 
tion, turns himſelf on all Sides, and addreſſes him- | APPEAL, (in Law) is a removing of a Cauſe i 
ſelf to all Beings, whether ſenfible or inſenſible; | from an Inferior Judge to a Superior: Alſo a pri- 1 
whom he, for the preſent, ſuppoſes to be equally | vate Accuſation of * herer, by one who Bad 3 
capable of hearing his Complaint, and of return - Intereſt in the murthered Party; or of any Felon, | 

Ing an Anſwer to his Demands. by one of his Complices in the Fact. 3 

 APOSTROPHE, alſo is an Accent in Gram-| APPEAL of wrong Impriſonment, a Term in 
mar, ſhewing there is a Vowel to be rejected, and | Law, is by ſome uſed for an Action of wrong bn- 
is expreſſed thus (') and placed over the Head of | priſonment. 
the Letter. Voſſus writes it Apoſtrophus. APPELLANT, is he that brings an Appeal. 

APOTHEGOM, is a ſhort pithy inſtructive Sen-] APPELLATIVE, a Term in Grammar, figni- 
tence ſpoken by ſome grave and conſiderable Man; | fying a Name in Oppoſition to Proper, and which 
or elſe made in Imitation of ſuch. As the 4po-| belongs to a whole Species or Kind, as Man, Chy- 
thegms of Plutarch, or thoſe of the Ancients col-| miſt, Ke. 
lected by Lycoſtbenes. . APPELLOR or Appellant , the ſame with 4p- 

APOTOME, in Mathematicks, is an Irratio- | prover. | 
nal Remainder, or Refidual Root; when from a APPENDANT and Apurtenant (in Law) are 
Rational Line, as ſuppoſe a, you cut off a part| things that by time of Preſcription have belonged, 
as h, which is only commenſurable in Power to the | a ppertained , and are joyned to another principal 
whole Line. Then tis expreſt thus a— / b, and | thing, by which they paſs and go as acceſſary to 
is called 4porome, becauſe it fignifies a Remainder the ane ſpecial thing, as Lands, Commons, ec. 

left by cutting off b. to a Mannor ; Courts, Ways, c. to a Houſe, Of- 

AP OTOME, . in Muſfick, is the Differenee be- fice, or ſuch others. wt | 
tween the greater and the leſſer Semitone. APPENDICULA VERMIFORMIS, fo ſome 

APOZEME, is a Decoction of Roots, Woods, | Anatomiſts call the Inteftinum Crcum, or Blind 
Barks Herbs, Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, ec. which | Gut, from its Figure and manner of Scituation, 
is boyled down commonly to Twelve, Fifteen or | which in ſome Animals hangs pendulous like a 
Twenty Ounces. It is either Purging, Looſening, Worm, and is not filled with Excrement, as it is 

Altering or Drying » Cepbalick, Stomachick,, "* in others, 
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Rent alſo 
APP ORT UM, in Law, ſignifies Revenu, Gain | 


: 


APPENSA, the ſame with Periapta, ſuch thi 
hung about the Necks of 4 — 


2 
2 chi A ature , Turpary, 
Piſcary, and ſuch like; and Incorporeal, as Li- 
berties and Services of Tenants. | 
- APPLICATE, in Geometry, is a _ Line, 
otherwiſe called the Ordinate or mi- ordinate in a 
Conick Seflion: See the Word Ordinate, or any Trea- 
tiſe of Conick Seſtions. : 
APPLICATION, is ſometimes the Geometri- 
cal Term for Divifien, the Reaſon of which ſee 
in Geometrical Diviſon. But Application alſo ſigni- 
fies the fitting or #pplying one Quantity to ano- 
ther, whoſe Area's, but not Figures, are the ſame. 


Thus, Euclid, Book 6. Prop. 28. reaches how 10 4 | 


Right Line given, to apply a Parallslogram equal to a 
Refilineal Figure given. 
. 1 (a 2 in Geo- 
metry ) ee Ordinate. t ug i a Right line a 

lied at Right angles to of Axis of DA Conick 
Section, and terminated by the Curve. 

, APPLY, a Term uſed by Geometricians in 
in three Senſes. | | 


I. It fignihies to transfer a Line given into a 


Circle (moſt uſually) or into any other Figure, ſo 
that it ſhall be there fitted or Accomodated, (which 


is alſo another Word they uſe for the lame thing) 


according to its proper length. _ 
2. Tis alſo uſed to expreſs Divifion in Geome- 
try, eſpecially by the Latin Writers, who, as they 


fay, Duc 8 in 9, when they would have 9 multi- 


ply d by 8; fo they ſay, Applica 4 ad 12, when 
they would have 12 divided by 4: See Diviſon Ge- 
ometrical, or in Lines, where the Reaſon of this 
way of ſpeaking is explained. 2. 

3. It Eeniges alſo to fit Quantities whoſe Area's 
are equal, hut Figures different, fo that they ſhall 
| to one another ; as when Euclid in his 
fixth Book, teaches how, on a Line given, to apply 
a Parallelogram equal to a Refilineal Figure given. 

APPORTIONMENT, is a dividing into Parts 
a Rent which is dividable, and not entire or 
whole; and foraſmuch as the thing out of which 
it was to be paid is ſeparated and divided, the 
be divided, having Reſpect to the 


or Proſit, which a thing brings to its Owner. 
APPOSALE of Sheriffs, is the charging them 
with Money received upon their Account in the 


* Exchequer. 


. APPOSITION, in Grammar, is the utting 


of two or more Subſtantives together in the ſame 
Caſe. 


APPRENDRE, in Law, ſignifies a Fee or Pro- 
fit to be taken or received. \ 


APPREHENSION, is the fimple Contempla- 


tion of things that preſent themſelves to the Mind, 


as when we confider the Sun, the Earth, a Tree, 
Rotundity, a Square, Cogitation, Entity, pro- 
nouncing nothing expreſly concerning them; and 


the Forms under which they are confidered are 
called Heas. 


APPROACHES, in Fortification, are Works 


fed Perſons, | wi 


Approaches are all forts of Advantages by the 
e — 2 
" 


eP . 
APPROPRIATE COMMUNAM, to diſcom- 
mon, that is, to ſeparate and encloſe any parcel 
of Land that was before open Common. 
APPROPRIATION, 1s when the Advowſon 
of a Parſonage is given, or belongs to any Biſho- 
prick, Religious Houſe, Co „ ec. And to 
their Succeſſors, ſo that the Houſe or Body is 
both Patron or Parſon, and ſome one of the Mem- 


bers officiates as Vicar. "Tis called Appropriation, 


the uſe of the Patrons. 

APPROPRIATE ad HONOREM, a Term 
in Law, fignifying to bring a Man not within the 
Extent or Liberty of ſuch an Honour. 
 APPROVEMENT, is where a Man hath Com- 
mon within the Lord's waſte Ground, and the 
Lord encloſes part of the Waſte for himſelf, hav- 
ing nevertheleſs ſufficient Common, with Egreſs 
and Regreſs for the Commoners. This Incloſing 
is called Approvement. 


mitted ſome Felony, which he confeſſes; and 
to ſave himſelf, impeaches his Accomplice or Ac- 
complices; and he is ſo called, becauſe he mult 
Prove that which he hath alledged in his Appeal. 
APPROVERS of the King, are thoſe that have 
the letting of the King's Demeans in ſmall Man- 
nors for the King's greater Advantage. 
_ APPROXIMATION, in Arithmetick, or Al- 
gebra, is a continually coming ſtill nearer and 
nearer to the Root or Quantity ſought, without ex- 
pecting to have it exactly. Of theſe Methods of 


in his Hiſtory of Algebra, P. 31). and ſome have 


to the Quantity required, according to the nature 
of the Series. | 
In Philoſopb. Tranf. N. 215. That excellent 


thods of Approximation in the Extraction of Surd 


and Reaſons of the whole Buſineſs, and which 
therefore is very well worth the Reader's peruſal: 
The Subſtance of what the Doctor delivers, is as 
followeth. | 

To begin with the Square Root. 

From any non-quadrate Number or Quantity 


manner) the greateſt Square in Integers therein 
contained (ſu a a) the Remainder (ſuppoſe 
b — za ee) is to be the Numerator of à Fra- 
Qion, for deſigning the near Value of the re- 
maining part of the Root ſought (a -- Nn) 


|whoſe 3 or Diviſor is to be 24 (the, 


double Root of the ſubſtracted Square) or 241 
chat double Root increaſed by one) the true Va- 
lue falling between theſe two; ſometime the one, 
{metime the other, being neareſt to the true Va- 
[lue. But (for avoiding negative Numbers) the 
latter is commonly directed. 

The true Ground of the Rule is this; a @ being 
(by Conſtruction) the greateſt Inte Square 
contained in u, tis evident that e muſt be leſs than 


4 


becauſe the Profits of the Living are appropriate to | 


- APPROVER, (in Law) is he who hath com- 


Approximnations, Dr. Wallis gives ſeveral Spec mens 


been invented ſince: They are all nothing but a 
Series inſinitely convergingꝭ or approaching ſtill nearer 


Mathematician hath a Diſcourſe about the Me- 
Roots, in which he deſignedly ſhews the Grounds 


propoſed ( ſuppoſe a) ſubſtract (in the uſual 


I, (otherwiſe not 4 4, but the Square of 4 + 1, 


Oc | 


. 4 5 * — oe p 
— — _” 
: 


or ſotne greater than it, would be the In- 
teger Square contained in 1. Now if the re- 
mainder b = 2 a+ ce be divided by 2 2, the re- 
ſult will be too great for e, (the Diviſor being too 
little, for it be 2a + e to make the Quoti- 
ent e) But if (to rectify this) we diminiſh the 

— i the Diviſor, adding 1 to it, 
it becomes too little, becauſe the Diviſor is now 
too big. For (e being leſs than 1) 24-1 is more 
than za e, and therefore too big. 

As for Inſtance; If the Non- quadrat propoſed 
be »= 5, the greateſt Integer Square therein 
contained is a= 4 (the Square of a = 2) which 
being ſubſtracted, leaves » — 4 =5 — 4=1 
= b= zee; which being divided by 24 = 4, 
gives 2; but divided by 2 a+ 1 =4--1=5, 

ves + : That too great, and this too little for e. 
nd therefore the true Root (a He Vn) is leſs 
than 21 = 2,25, but greater than 21 = 2, 2: 
And this was anciently Sage an Approach near 
enough. _ 

If this Approach be not now thought near e- 
nough, the ſame Proceſs may be again repeated; 
and that as oft as is thought neceflary. | 

Take now for 4, 2% = 2,2, whoſe Square is 
4,84 =aa (now conſidered as an Integer in the 
ſecond place of Decimal Parts) this ſubtracted 
from 5,00 (or, which is the ſame 0,84, the ex- 
ceſs of this Square above the | i 1 > 
which was then the remainder) leaves a new re- 

mainder b = 0,16 ; which, divided by 24 r 4,4, 
gives 377 = 7} = 0,93636 , too much: Bur 

vide 24 | 1 4,5, it gives 21 N 
= 87 Os too little. 'The true value (be- 

tween theſe two) being 2,236 proxime, whoſe 
uare is 4,999696. | D 
1 this be not thought near enough, ſubſtract 
this Square from 5,000000 : The remainder b = 
c, ooo zo, divided by 2a = 4,472, or by 2-1 
=4,473, gives (either way) 0,000068 — 3 
which added to 4 2,236, makes 2, 236068 —, 
ſomewhat too big; but 2, 23606) , would be 
much more too little. Wo 

Which gives us the Square Root of 5, adjuſted 
to the ſixth Place of Decimal Parts, at three ſteps. 
And by the ſame method, if it be thought need- 
ful, we may proceed further. 

It were eafie to compound the Proceſs of two 
or more Steps into one, and give (for the Rule) 
the Reſult of ſuch Compoſition, which would 

make it ſeem more intricate and myſterious, to 
amuſe the Reader. TT 

In the Cubick Root (conſonant to the Quadra- 
as” the ow is this 5 4 00 0 tis 

rom the Non-Cubick p uppoſe u) ſu 
ſtract the greateſt S 4 


— 2 


rs therein con- 
tained (ſuppoſe aaa) the Remainder (ſuppoſe 
b= za ae za ee +eee) is to be the Numera. 


of a Fraction for defigning the value of e, (the | 


remainin part of the Root ſought, a ern ). 
To this eee if (for the Denominator or 
Diviſor) we ſubjoin 3aa, the Reſult will certainly 
be too great for e, becauſe the Diviſor is too lit- 
tle: (For it ſhould be 34 a+ 3a eee, to give 
the true value of e). If for the Diviſor we take 
za 4 ＋ 3a+1, it will certainly be two little, 
becauſe the Diviſor is too great. (For e by con- 
ſtruction is leſs than 1.) It muſt therefore (be- 


tween theſe Limits) be more than this latter ; and 
therefore this latter Reſult being added to 4, will 


Bat 


| 


| 


which Caſe we ſhall 


F--—<"; A 


but the ſame divided by 


if for the Diviſor, we take hs 4-4 (or | 
| leſs than fo) the Reſult may be too great; 
or (in caſe h be ſmall) it may be too little, and 


from hence, becauſe e (by 
than 1 5 and therefore 34 e 
leſs than 3a; r ſo much, as that the, - 
Addition of e e will not redreſs it. And when it 
ſo happens 34 a-+ za is a better Diviſor than 
34 a ＋ 3a-+ 1, (or even ſomewhat leſs than ei- 
ther). But becauſe it doth not always ſo ha 
(tho' for the moſt roy it doth) the Rule fg 
ther direct the other; as which doth certainly 


Conſtruction) is 


may * . LG Non-Cubick 
propoſ e Deſign being to have ſuch a Cube, 
as (being — may leave another b to be 
ordered in like manner for a new Approach. But 
for the moſt part 3a à may be ſafely taken for the 
Diviſor : For tho' the Reſult will then be ſome- 
what too Digs yet the exceſs may be ſo ſmall as to 
be neglected; or at leaſt we may thence eaſily 
judge what Number (ſomewhat leſs than it) may 

ſafely taken ; and if we chance to take it ſome- 
what too big, the Inconvenience will be but this, 
that b for the next ſtep will be a Negative; of 
anon. 

Thus for Inſtance; if the Non Cube propoſed 
be 9—», the greateſt Integer Cube therein con- 
tained is 8= a aa (whoſe Cubick Root is a2) 
which Cube ſubſtracted, leaves 9 —8=1=b 
= za ae za ee g eee. This divided by 3a 4 
ves . = 0,08333 -+, too big fore; 
2 34a 4＋E3 4 ＋ 112 

6 1 = 19, gives x5 = , 05263 , too 
little; or if but 1 4 ＋ 34= 2 * 8, 
it gives 54 =;+ = 0,05555 P, yet two little. 

a--0,06=2,06, is but 8,742—, 


— 


-— i 


For the Cube of 
which is ſhort of 9: And ſo much ſhort of it, 
that we may ſafely take 2,07 as not too big ; or 
perhaps 2,08 (which, if it chance to be too big) 
it will not be much too big (as ſhall be farther 
ſhewn:) And upon tryal it will be found not too 
big; for the Cube of 2,08, is 8,99891 2. 6 
f this Step be not near enough, this Cube ſub- 

ſtrated from 9,000000 leaves anew. b=0,001085, l 
which divided by 34a=1 2,97 96,gives0,000084---, 
which will be ſomewhat too big, but not too much 
(for e is now ſo ſmall) as that 3a e may be ſafe- 
ly neglected (and ee much more) ſo that if to 
2,08 we add 0,c00084—, the Reſult 2, 80084 
will be too big, but 2, 80083 will be more too 
little; (as will appear if we take the Cube of each) 
ſo that either of them at the ſecond Step, gives 
the true Root within an Unite in the fixth place of 
Decimal Parts. 

He fays, (taking the Cube of each; which he 
does) that the thing may be more clearly a 
hended, but it is not nec that we trouble 
our ſelves with the whole Cube: For a a à being 
already ſubtracted, for finding b 3a a- za ee 
eee, we have no more to try, but whether za ae 
za ee M eee be greater or leſs than b, accord- 


ing as we take 0,000084, or 0,0000083, for e. 


ner: Take 3a ge and multiply this by e (or e 
by it) ſo have we zae- ee; to this add 3 a, 
and multiply the whole by e (ſo have we 3 4 a? 


34 ee 


give a Root whoſe Cube may be ſubſtracted from 


give a Root leſs than the true value, whoſe Cube 


hich may be conveniently done in chis man- 


; 
2 
; 
x 
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2 +6) to ſhe whether this be 
5 
That is, in the 


is 6,240084 = 34 ＋ : This multiply d 


e= 
enen 
34 4 = 12,9792, it 18 34 _ 33 


if we add ' s 32 
ee =12,979724, Which multiply'd 


again 


3a ee ere, w h is more than b 0,001083. 


But if we take e= 0,000083, 
before, we ſhall ha 


(* we 
proceed further. 


Hitherto we- have purſued the Method moſt 
affected by the Ancients, in ſeeking a Square or 


Cube (and the like of other Powers) always leſs 
than the juſt V = et _—_ ay 
from the Num , leaving b a poſitive 
Remainder, by avoiding 
But fince the Arithmetick of Negatives is ſo 
well underſtood, it may in this (and other Opera- 
tions of like nature) be adviſable to take the next 
greater (in caſe that be nearer to the true value) 
rather than the next lefler. 
According to this Notion for the Square Root 
of 5, I would fay, it is (2 }-) ſomewhat more 
an 2, and enquire, how much more? But fer 
the Square Root of 8, I would ſay, it is (3—) 
ſomewhat leſs than 3, and enquire, how much 
leſs? Taking in both Caſes that which is neareſt 
to the juſt Value. 
Thus, in the Cubick Root before us, I take for 
e (in the laſt Enquiry) 0,000084 (where, for 
the near Step, wang . b = — 0,000002) rather 
than e 4 -+ (where, for the next Step, we 
ſhould have b , ooo I). In this latter Caſe 
we are to divide b = + 0,000011, by 34 a= 
' 12,980236 —, to find (by the Quotient) how 
much is to be added to 0,000083, In the other 
Caſe, we are to divide b = , 000002, by 
34 a= 12,980248, to find (by the Quotient) 
what is to be abated of 0,000054, fo have we 
£,29997.1, == 0,00000085 , to be added to 
6,240083 : Or 22,82 = 0,0000001 5 -+- to be 
abated of 6,240084 : (Or it may ſuffice in either, 
to divide by 12,98 -E, or even by 13 —, without 
being incumbred with a long Diviſor) either of 


which gives us, for the Root ſought, 2, 8008385 
proxime. 'True (at the third Step) to the cighth | 


place of Decimal Parts. And if this be not near 
enough, the Cube of this com with the 
Number propoſed, will give us another b, for 
2 2 Step, and ſo onwards as far as we 
eaſe. — 
4 Now, what is ſaid of the Cube, is eafily ap- 
plicable to the higher Powers. | 
That of the Biquadrate may be omitted, be- 
cauſe here perhaps it may be thought moſt ad- 
viſable to extract the Square Root of the Num- 
1— and then the Square Root of that 
4 


But if we would do it at once, we are from u 
(the Number propoſed, ng not a Biquadrate 
to ſubſtract a* (the greateſt Biquadrate con- 
tained in it) to find the Remainder b = 43 e 


= 64*e? + 426?) , which Remainder, if we 


Fg 


or | divide by 44", 
Caſe, if we take 
+= ©,000084, and add to this 34 = 6,24, then 


by] but this, that our 
e = ©,,00084, is o, 010 , = 34 a 


and proceed as 
have 3a ae -- 34a ee-reee= 
0,001077 , which is leſs than b, and therefore 


ſubſtract that from this) the Remainder 
©,00001 1, will be another b for the next Step, if 


Negative Num- | juſt Value of e being 


two, where we are to uſe our Diſcretion, what 


which we may either recti 
taking a vs Th 


for e (tho perhaps not much). 8 | 
by 44* + 6a* + 44+ 1, it will certain! 
be too little (for Reaſons before mentioned.) A 
ve are to uſe our Diſcretion in taking ſome inter- 
' mediate Number. And if we thence chance not 
to hit on the neareſt, the Inconvenience will be 
US, leap will not be fo great as o- 
therwiſe it might be, which will be rectifyd by 
another b at the next 

For the Surſolid (of the five Dimenſions) we are 
from » (the Number propoſed, being not a per- 
fect Sr/olid) to ſubſtract a* (the greateſt Surſolid 
therein contained) to find the Remainder. 


b = ae ＋ 109%? ＋ 1n0a% + 5aet + ef. 
which (as before) if we divide by 5a*, the Re- 


ſult will be ſomewhat too big (becauſe the Divi- 
ſor is too little). 


If by 54* E 10a? + 199? + 5a +1, the Re- 
ſult will certainly be leſs than & fs e. 
ſomewhat berween theſe 


intermediate Number to take ; which accordin 
as It proves too great or too little, is to be rectify 
at the next Step. 3 
If to direct us in the choice of ſuch intermedi- 
ate Numbers, we ſhould multiply Rules of Pre- 
cepts for ſuch choice, the trouble of obſerving 
them would be more than the advantage to be 
ained by it. And for the moſt it would 
ſafe enough (and leaſt trouble) to divide by 
5a*, which gives a Quotient ſomewhat too big; 
fy at Diſcretion (by 
ſomewhat leſs) or proceed to 
another b (affirmative or negative as the Caſe ſhall 


require) and fo onward to what exactneſs we 


leaſe (which is, for ſubſtance, in a manner co- 


incident with Mr. Rapbſon's Method, even for af- 
fected Equations. 


'Thus, in the preſent Caſe ; if the Number pro- 


poſed be n= 33, then is af = 32, and b= 33 


—32=1I = 5a*-Þ 109%? + noa*e3 Þ+ gaef 
ges, which if we divide by 54* = 5 x 16 = 80, 
the Reſult 44 = 0,0125 is ſomewhat too big for 
e, but not much. And if we exarhine it, by ta- 
king the Surſolid of 2,0125, or of 2-5, we ſhall 


find a Negative b (for the next Step) but not ve- 
ry confiderable. Or if we think 1t confiderable, 


we may proceed further to another Step, or more 


than ſo. 

The like Method may be apply'd (with more 
advantage) in the higher Powers, according as the 
Compotition of each Power requires. And the 


fame Method may be of uſe (with good Advan- 


e) in long Numbers (if duely applied) even be- 
3 3 to the place of Units for the ſame 
will equally hold there alſo. 

APPURTENAN CES, in the Common Law, 
are the ſame with Appendante: Which fee. 

APSIS, in Aſtronomy is uſed as well for the 
higheſt part of an Orbit, to which when a Planet 
comes, it is at the greateſt diſtance from the Earth, 


and is called the 4pogerm ; as the loweſt part of 
that Orbit, when 2 planet is in his neareſt di- 
ſtance to the Earth, which is called the Perigcum 
of that Planet. ä | 

APTITUDE, is the natural Difpofirion that 
any thing hath to be fitting for ſuch or ſuch a 


Pur- 
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termits till new come, and begins to {well and fer- 
- ments as the other. Blanchar 


cloſe Reverberatory Furnace 3 Mixture of equal 


2 the Eleventh Sign in the Zodiac; it is com- 


belongs to, or lives moſtly in in the Water: Thus 


_ Hants, 


taining 8 Stars. 


that which ſurrounds and contains the Chryſtalline 
Humour : by reaſon of its 4 thin Contexture, | 


AQU 


Purpoſe. Thus Oil hath an Aptitude to burn; 
and Water to extinguiſh Fire. ; 
APTOTE, (in Grammar) is a Noun Indecli- 
nable, or which is without the variation of Caſe. 
APYREXY, is an Intermiſſion, cooling, or a- 
bating of a Fever; the Cauſe of it is, that all the 
Morbifick Matter is ſpent in one Fit, and fo it in- 


AUE DUCTUS, (in Anatomy) is the Bony 


Paſſage of the Tympanum of the Ear, reaching in- | 


to the Palate of the Mouth. ; 
AQUA FORTIS, is made by diſtilling in a 


Parts of Purified Nitre, Vitriol calcined white, and 
Potter's Earth or Clay dried and powdered. A 
ſmall Fire is uſed at firſt to warm the Retort, and 
to draw off the Phl:gm ; but as ſoon as the Spirits 
begin to appear in the Receiver in Red Clouds, 


the Fire is raiſed to the moſt intenſe Degree, and | 


kept ſo till White Fumes begin to come forth; 
then unlute the Veſſels, and 'you have the Aqua 
Forts in the Receiver. *Tis uſed to diſſolve Met- 
tals. 
AQUALICULUS, the loweſt part of the Bel- 
ly, being the ſame with Hypegaſtrium. 
AQUARIUS, a Conſtellation in the Heavens, 


monly marked with this Character , and con- 


ſiſts of 33 Stars. : 
AQUATICK or AQUATILE, is that which 


thoſe Animals or Flants that live or grow uſual- 
ly in Water, are called Aquatick Animals and 


AQUEDUCT, is the Term in Architecture 
for a Conduit or Work to convey Water (without 
Force of Engines) to any Place. 

AQUEOUS HUMOUR, or the watry Hu- 
mour of the Eye, is the utmoſt being traſparent, 
and of no Colour; it fills up the Space which 


lie between the Corzea Tunicle and the Chryſtalline | 


Humour. | _ 

AQUILA ALBA, or the white Eagle, the ſame 
with Mercurius Dulcs, which ſee. 

AQUILA, or Vultar Volans, a Conſtellation 


in the N orthern Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 32 
Stars. | | 


ARA, the Altar, a Southern Conſtellation, con- 


ARACNOIDES, is the Chryſtalline Tunic of the 
Eye; by ſome called alſo 
ARANEA TUNICA, or Chryſtallina ; and is 


like that of the Web of a Spider, it has the Name 
of Aranea. This Coat, by means of the Clary 
Proceſſes, helps to move the Chryſtalline Humour 


of the Eye nearer to, or farther from the Retina, 


and perhaps alſo to render its Figure more or leſs 
Convex. | | 
AR AOSTIYLE, in Architecture, is a ſort of 
Edifice where the Pillars are ſet at a great Diſtance 
one from another. | 
ARBITRATOR, is an extraordinary Judge 
in one or more Cauſes between Party and Party, 
choſen by their mutual Conſents. The Gvilians 
diſtinguiſh berween Arbiter, who is to proceed 
and judge according to Law and Equity mingled, 
and Arbitrator, who is permitted wholly to uſe his 


reſtrial, always | growing on the Ground. 


MENT, is a Power given by two 
or more contending Parties, to ſome Perſon or Per- 


ſons to determine the Matter in Diſpute between 
them; and to pronounce the ſame, 3 


bind themiives under a Penalty to ſtand : 


the Determination thus made is called an Award ; 
or the Reſult of an Arbitration, 
ABOR DIAN. E: See Diana's Tree. | 
ARBOR MARIS, a Name by ſome Chymiſts 
en unto Coral, becauſe it grows like a Tree or 
lant under the Water of the Sea. 
* ARBOREOUS, is by the Botanifts uſed for 
ſuch Fungi or Muſci which grow upon Trees, 
whereas others grow on the Ground. Thus Aa- 
ric 18 a Fungus Arborens, becauſe it always grows 
on the Larix. But the Fungus Pulverulentus is Ter» 


ARBORIST, is one that hath good Skill in 
the ſeveral Kinds and Natures of Trees; and knows 
how to - and preſerve them well for their 


ſeveral Uſes. 


ARCANUM CORALIN UM, is the Red 
Precipitate of Mercury, on which hath been 
burnt fix times, well rectify' d Spirit of Wine, in 
order to burn off ſume of the Acids, and to ſweet- 
en the Precipitate fo as that it may be fit to be ta- 
ken inward! | 


ARCANUM DUPLUM, is a kind of 2 galt 


| gain'd by waſhing the Caput Morruum 
after the Diſtillation of double Aqua Forts with 


warm Water; which Water is aftewards filtrated 
and evaporated, and the Salt remains at the Bot- 
tom of the Glaſs. 

ARCANUM JOVIS, is an Amalgama made of 
equal Parts of 'Tin and Mercury, powder'd and 
digeſted with good Spirit of Nutre ; and from it 
the Spirit being drawn in a Retort, the dry Maſs 
is powdered again, and then digeſted with Spirit 
of Wine till the Powder be inſip id. 

ARCH or ARC, in Geometry is any part of 
the Circumference of a Circle. 

ARCHAISMS, are obſolete Expreſſions now 
2 of uſe, and to be found only in ancient Au- 
thors. | 
ARCHES, (or the Court of the Arches) is the 
chief and moſt ancient Conſiſtory belonging to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and it is ſo called from 
the Arches of the Church where the Court is kept 
namely, Hor - Church in London. 

ARCHAUS, with the Paracelſiaus, is the Prin- 
on of Life, Health and Vigour in any Animal 

ARCHIPELAGUS, in Geagraphy, is a part 
of the Sea containing many ſmall Iſlands one near 
another, and conſequently ſeveral little Seas deno- 
winated from thoſe Iflands ; as the Grecian Arcbi- 
pelago or Ægean Sea, | 

ARCHITECTONICE, is that which builds a 
Thing up regularly according to the Nature and 
Properties of it. Thus that plaſtick Nature, 
Power, Spirit, or whatever it be called, which 
hatches the Ova of Females into living Creatures 
of the ſame Species, is by ſome called the Archi- 
| teftonick Spirit. | - | 

ARCHITECTURE, is the Art or Science of 
Building, and is uſually divded into Cul and Mi- 
litary ; Civil Architeſture teaches how to make a- 
ny kinds of Buildings, Palaces, Churches or pri- 


own Diſcretion, without Solemnity of Proceſs, or 


vate Houſes, Milirary Architeffure inſtructs us 42 


ARD 


* ä 


1 and on ſeveral 
Occafions, eftabliſh'd 5 Orders of Architetture, that 
- is, 5 forts of Pillars, viz. the Tuſcan, the Dorick, 
_ the lonick, the Cormthian, and the Compoſite or 
| Roman Order, (which ſee under thoſe Words.) The 
between which Orders conſiſts in the 


Column, with its Baſe and Capital, and the Enta- 


for theſe are the Parts which conſtitute the Order, 
and each one hath its proper and peculiar Mea- 


ſures. 

Beſides theſe five Ancient Orders, ſome Authors 
mention two more, as that of the Caryarides and 
the Perfick, (which ſee.) 

The Rules of Architecture require, That in a 
well-built Fabrick there ſhould be Solidity, Conve- 
nience and Beauty 
Order, Diſpoſition, Proportion, Decorum and Oeconomy : 


And theſe Eight, they ſay, make the neceſſary 


Parts of Architeſture. Solidity, implies the Choice 
of a good Foundation, and good found Materials 
to work with. Convenience conſiſts in ſo ordering 


and diſpoſing the Parts of an Edifice, that they 


may not hinder or gave another. Beauty 
is that agreeable Form and pleafing Appearance 
which it exhibits to the Eye of the Spectator. 
Order (they ſay) gives each Part of the Building a 
convenient Bigneſs, whether we conſider them a- 


» they make the due Ranging and agrecable 
Union of all the Parts. . 8 

Proportion, is the Relation that all the Work 
hath to its Parts, and which every one ſeparately 
hath to the Idea of the Whole: For among Works 
that are perfect, from any particular Part we may 
make a certain Judgment of the Greatneſs of the 
whole Work : v. gr. the Diamerer of a Pillar, or the 
Length of a Trig/ypb, gives us a right Idea of the 


Whole to which they belong. And to expreſs 


the Relation that many things have to one ano- 
ther, as to their Greatneſs, and the different num- 
ber of their Parts, Vitruvius indifferently uſes thoſe 
three Words; Proportion, Eurithmy of 
the two laſt of which are of much the ſame Senſe 
with the firſt. 
Decorum or Decency comes next to be conſidered, 
which conſiſts in making the whole Aſpect of the 
Fabric k fo corrett, that nothing ſhall a 
what is founded upon, and approved b 
thority: And they ſay, Decor um teaches you to 
have a Regard to theſe three things, Deſgu, Cuſtom 
and Nature, The Regard to Deſgn makes us 
chooſe (for Inſtance) other Diſpoſitions and Pro- 
rtions for a Palace than a Church. The Re- 


— we 

ches and Entries into ſuch Houſes as are within 
Rich and Magnificent. And the Regard we have 
to the Nature of the Places, makes us pitch upon 
different Proſpects for different Parts of a Build- 
ing: As for Example, we expoſe Bed- Chambers 
and Libraries to the Morning Sun: Winter Apart- 
ments to the Weſt, and Cloſets of Pictures, ec. to 
the North, becauſe they require an equal Light. 


Oeconomy teaches the Architect (they ſay) to | 


have regard to the Expences that are to be made, 
and the Quality of the Materials, near the Places 
where he builds, and to take his Meaſures rightly 
for the Order and Diſpoſition, viz. to give the Fa- 
brick a convenient Form and Magnitude. 


| ARCHITRAVE, is the chief Beam 


blature, that is, the Architrave, Friſe and Cornice ; | 


| be deſcrib'd 


; to which ſome Writers add, | 


2 or with Relation to the Whole. And Diſpo- 
10 


Symmetry ; 1 
= but 
ome Au- | 


Y to Cuſtom, makes us adorn the Por- 


AR in any 
Buil and the firſt, Member of that which is 
called Entablature, viz, that part of a Stone 
Pillar which is above the Capiral, ind below the 
Fixe. And tis called the Reaſon-Piece or Maſter- 
Beam in Timber Buildings; but in Chimneys it 
is called the Mantle Piece; and over the Jambs of 
Doors or Lintels of Windows Hyperthyron. The 
Greeks called it the Epiſtyle. . 


ARC TICK CIRCLE, is a Leſſer Circle of the 
Sphere drawn on the Globe, el to the Equa- 


tor, and at 235. 30“, diſtant from the North Pole 
of the World, from whence it takes its Name. 
This, and its oppoſite the Autarttick, are called 
the ro Polar Circles, They may be conceived to 
by the Motion of the Poles of the 
Ecliptick round the Poles of the Equator, or of 
the World. | 4 
ARCTOPHYLAX, ſee Bootes, 
ARCTOSMINOR, the ſame with Urſa Minor. 
ARCTURUS, a fixed Star of the firſt Magni- 
tude placed in the Skirt of Arfophylax : Its Longi- 
tude 18 199. 390. Latitude 319. 2', Right Aſcenſion 
210. 13. and Declination 209, 58, | 
ARDENT SPIRITS, in Chymiſtry, are ſuch 
Spirits as being diſtilled from fermented Vegeta- 
ble, will take fire and burn, as Spirit of Wine, 
Brandy, Aqua Vitz, exc. They are uſually diſtil- 
led in an Alembick, or in a Copper Body with its 
Moor's Head and Refrigeratory. 


monly called the Heart- burning. | 

ARDOR URINE, is the ſame with Dyſuria. 

AREA, of any Figure in Geometry, is its In- 
ternal 8 or Superficial Content reckoned 
in the Square Parts of any Meaſure; as if a Field 
be in the Form of a Square, and its Side be 40 
Yards in length, its Area or Superficial Content 
will be 1600 ſquare Yards : Or will contain 1 600 
little Squares, each of which is a Yard every 
way. 


Problems. To find the Area of all ſorts of 
Plaue Figures. 


1. For a Square or Refangle, multiply one Side 

found in any known Meaſure by another : The 

Product is the true Area, The Reaſon of which 

ay have under Multiplication in Geometry: which 
.. 


2. For all Parallelograms, multiply the Perpendi- 
cular let fall "a9 A fide, by the fide it falls 
upon; and the Product is the Area. Becauſe all 
ſuch Figures are equal to Rectangles of the ſame 
or equal Baſe and Altitude. 


3. For all Plane Triangles, multiply half the Per- 
pendicular ler fall from an Angle, by the oppoſite 
fide, or half that fide by the Perpendicular, and 
the Product is the true Area; becauſe Triangles 
are the Halves of Parallel of the {ame or 
equal Baſes and Altitudes. 


4. For 


ARDOR VENTRICUL, is the Diſcaſe com- 


5. For 
Plane Figure, reſol ve it Di 
and add the Area's of thoſe Triangles (found by 
the 3d Problem) into one Sum ; which will be the 
true Area of the whole. Thus, ſu 
zium whole Sides are not el, divide it into 

two Triangles by a Diagonal, and let fall a Per- 
pendicular from the other Angles thereto ; then 
multiply the whole Baſe by 
half the Baſe by the whole Cum) of the Perpen- 
diculars, the Product is the Area. 1 


Baſe 14, its half ) 
Sum of the Perpend, 11, its half 5,5. 


| 


6. For all Regular Figures or Palygons, * 
a 


the half Sum of all the Sides by the lengt 


Line drawn from the Center to the Middle of any 

one Side, the Product gives the Area. | 
Becauſe that Line will be equal to the height of 

each Triangle in the Polygon, and their Baſes will 


be alſo equal, becauſe they are Sides of a Regular | 


Polygon. 


any other Trapezium, or any Multangular | 
nally into Triangles ; | 


ſe a Trape- | 


If the Sum (or 
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Thus in a Hexagon, whoſe Side is 8 Yards, 
” * 3 2 * 


; 


and the Diſtance from the Center to the Middle 
of any of the Sides 10 Yards. . 

* 1 Sum 8 0 _ by x 8 — 48, whoſe 
)lf is 24, which multipli 10, uces 2 

| Yards, the Area of the | ks OP 3 


. For all Circles, multiply half the Circumfe- 
rence by the Radius, becauſe every Circle is equal 
to a Rectangle A, one of whoſe Legs is the Pers- 
pbery, and the other the Radius, as Archimedes hath 
demonſtrated. For Practice, meaſure the Semi- 
diameter, then ſay, As 1000: 3141 :: So is the 
Semi. diameter: To the Circumference : which 
found, multiply by half the Diameter (or Radius) 
the Product is the Area. 


or one of its ys by half the Arch (or half the 
Radius by the whole Arch) the Product gives the 
Content. 


9. For all Segments of Circles, find the Area of 
the S#or inſiſting on the Ark, and alſo the Area 
of the Triangle, and ſubſtract that of the Triangle 
from that of the Sctor, the Remainder is the Area 
of the Segment. 


10. For an Ellipſs, multiply the longeſt Diame- 
ter by the ſhorteſt, and — the Square Root 


whoſe Area is equal to the Area of the Ellipſis; be- 


portional between the Diameters of the Elli; es. 


11. For a Parabola, multiply the entire Ordinate 
by the Abſciſſa or intercepted Ax; then double 
that Product, and divide the whole by 3; the 
Quotient is the Area. 

AREOLA PAPILARIS, a darkiſh coloured 
| Circle about the Nipple. 


8. For a Seftor of a | Circle, multiply the Radius, 


of the Product, it gives the Diameter of a Circle, 


cauſe the Diameter of ſuch a Circle is a mean Pro- 
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ment to meaſure the Gravity of 
Liquor. "Tis uſually made of a 
thin fine Glaſs of this Figure , 
and ſealed at the Top, there be- 
20 ing firſt as much running Mer- 
| E cury put into it, as will ſerve to 
keep it ſwimming in an erect 
Poſition. The Stem is divided 
Into Degrees, and by the Depth 
of its Deſcent intoany Liquor, its 
Lightneſs is concluded; tor that 
Fluid or Liquor in which it finks 
leaſt, muſt be heavieſt, and that 
in which it fink loweſt, will be 
WD lighteſt. 5 
 AREOSTYLE, in Architecture, is a Building 
where the Columns ſtand a little too thick, as ſome 
ſay ; or as the French Diftionary of Arts and Scien- 
ces ex s it, Loin a loin, that is, at a conveni- 
ent Diſtance. 
AREOTECTONICKS, is that part of Forti- 
fication and Military Architecture which teaches 
how to attack ſafely, and to fight an Enemy ad- 


van uſly. 
| AREOTICK MEDICINES, are ſuch as open 


the Pores of the Skin, and render them large e- 
nough for the Morbifick Matter to be carried off 
by Sweat, or inſenſible Tranſpiration. Blanchard. 
AR GEMA, a little Ulcer of the Eye in the 
Circle of the Ira, having its Seat in a part of the 
White, and alſo ſome part of the Black of the 
Eye. Blanc hard. | | 
RGENT, the Name in Heraldry of the 
white Colours which is uſed for Gentlemen, 
Knights and Baronets : But Barons, and all No- 
bles, have the white Colour called Pear!, as all 
Sovereign Princes have it called Luna; Without 
either this or Or, the Heralds ſay, there can be 
no good Armory. This is exprefled in Engrav- 


ing, by the Parts being left plain without any 


Strokes from the Graver. 

ARCO NAVIS, a Southern Conſtellation con- 
fiſting of 42 Stars. 5 

ARGUMENT, in Aſtronomy, is an Ark by 
which we ſeek another Ark unknown, and pro- 
portional to the firſt ; as the : 

ARGUMENT of INCLINATION, is an 
Ark of the Orbit intercepted between the Node 
aſcending, and the Place of the Planet from the 
Sun, being numbred according to the Succeſſion 
of the Signs. | 

ARGUMENT of the Moons Latitude, is her 
Diſtance from the Dragon's Head and Tail, vix. 
where the Orbit of the Mooz in two Points Dia- 
metrically oppoſite, is interſected by the Ecliptick, 
whereby we find out the Quantity of the real 
Obſcuration in Eclipſes, or how many Digits are 
darkened. 


ARGYROCOMUS, according to ſome Wri- | 


ters, is a Silver-coloured Comet differing very little 
from the Solar Comer, except that it is of a brighter 
Silver Colour, and ſhines with fo great a Luſtre 
that it dazles the Eyes of the Beholders. 

ARIES, a Conſtellation of Stars drawn on the 


Globes in the Figure of a Ram: Tis the firſt of 


the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, and is mark'd thus Y, 


* 


and conſiſts of 19 Stars. 


AREOME TER, is an Inſtru- Needle 


Aun. 
ARITHMETICK, is the Art of numbring 
truly; or, as f. 
ſerete Quantity: "Tis divided into two 
Branches; Common Arithmetick, and Algebra. 


Logarithm, is what that Logarithm wants of 
10.0020000. That the Arithmet. Complement of 
7-1979054 13 2.58920946, where each Figure but 
the laſt is taken from 9, and that from 10. 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION, or 
Proportion, ſee the Word Progreſſion, 

ARK, the ſame with Arch, which ſee. | 

ARK of DIRECTION or Progreſſion, in Aſtru- 
nomy, is that Ark of the Zodiack which a Planer 
appears to deſcribe when its Motion is forward 
Nr the Order of the Signs. | 

It is alſo in the Prolemaick, Syſtem, the Ark of the 
Epicicle, which a Planet deſcribes when it is Pro- 
greſſi ve according to the Order of the Signs. 

ARK of RETROGRADATION , is that 
which a Planet deſcribes when it is Retrograde, or 
moves contrary to the Order of the Signs. 

ARK of the Firſt and Second Station, is the Ark 
which a Planet deſcribes in the former or the lat- 
ter Semi-circumference of his Epicicle when it ap- 
pears Stationary. | © | 

ARMARIUM UNGUENTUM, the fame 
with the Hyplo, Chryſma, Magnes Microcoſmicus or 
a Weapon Salve, whereby Mounds, as they pre- 
tend, may be cured at any diſtance, by dreſſin 


of the Fleſh of a Man 
ſome ſuch violent Death, at the Increaſe of the 
Moon, and in a good Sign, cc. according to the 


fooliſh and wicked Superſtition of Aſtrologers. 


See a good Refutation of this Impoſture, and of 


the Arguments brought for it, by the Author cf 


Philoſopbie Moſuicæ, in Atban. Kircher de maguete, 
Lib. 3. pars vii. | : DOS” 
ARMED, is ſaid at Sea of a Man of War fit- 
ted out and provided in all reſpects. Alſo a CG, 
| Barr-Shot is Eid to be Armed, when ſome Rope- 

Yarn, or the like, is rowled round about one end 
of the Iron-Barr which runneth thro' the Shot, 
both that the Shot may be the better rammed 
down into the Gun; and alſo chiefly, leaſt the 
{harp end of the Bar ſhould catch into any Honc) 
Combs within the Cylinder of the Frey 

A Load-ſtone is alſo ſaid to be Armed, when it 
is capped or caſed, or ſet in Iron; in order to make 
it up the greater Weight, and allo to diſtinguiſh 
readily irs Poles. Kircher, in his Book de Magnete, 
tells us, That the beſt way to arm a Loadftone; is 
to drill a Hole thro' the Stone from Pole to Pole, 
and in that to place a Steel Rod of a moderate 
length; which Steel Rod will, he faith, at the 
al take up more Weight, than the {ame Stone 
armed the common way can do; as he ſaw tried 
at Rome. 

ARMED, is the proper Term in Heraldry for 
Blazoning the Beaks and Feet of Cocks, and all 
Birds of Prey ; and thele are always 2 of a 
different Colour from the Bird it ſelf, and there- 
fore they ſay he beareth a Cock, or a Falcon Armed 
Or, Gules, &c. 

ARMILLARY SPHERE, is when the greater 


and lefler Circles of the Sphere being made of 


H Bru 12 
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define it, the Science of di- 


ARITHMETICAL COMPLEMENT, of 2 


the Weapon only. They preſcribe it to be made 
Ls or which died 


homes et ce 
A C1 
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Fat, Mel, Ff bed, ore. are put together in | lieth for the Apprehenfion of kim that bath taken 
their natural , and placed in a Frame, fo as | reſt- towards the King's Wars, and hides 
to repreſent the true Poſition and Motion of thoſe | himſelf when he ſhould go. 
7 Ss | ARRESTO fatto ſuper bans mercateram al- 
1 | Senoruwe, is a Writ that lies for a Denizůn agai 
See the Figure following. | the Goods of Strangers of another Country, nd 


within. the Kingdom, in Recompence of Goods 


— 


ARMONIACK SALT, ſee Sal Almoniack, 

ARMONIACK Polatile Spirit, fee Volatile Spirit 
of Sul Armonich, 

ARMORY, the ſame with Heraldry, being the 


Art of truly Plazoning and Marſpalling all Coats of | 


Arms, and appropriating them to their proper 
Bearers. 
AROMATICK, the ſame with Oloriferous, 
or Sweet Scented. : 
AROMATICK Volatile Salt, the ſame with Sal 
Volatile Oleoſum, which ſee. | Ts 
AROMATIZATION, or Aromatizing of Me- 
dicines, is mingling them with a due Proportion 
of Aromatick Spices, Sc. in order to make them 
more grateful] and uſeful. — 
ARQUEBUSE, or Harquebuſs, is a large Hand- 
Gun ſomething bigger than our Muſquet; by 
{ome tis called a Caliever. 
 ARRAIGN, is to put a thing in order, or in 
his Place. 
ARRAIGNE the Affze, is to cauſe the Tenant 
to be called, to make the Plaint, and to ſet the 
Cauſe in ſuch order as the Tenant may be enfor- 


can _ thereto. 
'  Alfo\a Priſoner is ſaid to be arraigu d, when he 
is indicted and put to his 'Tryal. 
ARRAY, (in Law) is the ranking or ordering a 
Jury or Inqueſſ of Men that are Impannelled upon 
Dany Cauſe. 
ARRENTATION, ſignifies the licencing an 
Owner of Lands in the Foreſt to encloſe =E 
(with a Hedge and a little Ditch) under a yearly 
Rent. N 
Saving of the Arrentation, is the ſaving Power to 
give ſuch Licences for a yearly Rent. | 
ARRERAGES, are Duties behind unpaid after 
the Days and Times in which they are due, and 
ought to have been paid, whether they be Rents 
of a Mannor, or any other thing reſerv'd. 
ARREST), is when one is legally taken and re- 
{train'd from his Liberty. | 
ARRESTANDIS bon ne diffipanter, is a Writ 
which lies for him whoſe Cattel or Goods are ta- 
ken by another, who, during the Controverſy, 
doth, or is like to waſte or conſume them, and 
will hardly be able to make Satisfaction for them 
afterwards. 
ARRESTANDO ipſm qui pecuniam recepit ad 


taken from him in that foreign Country, after 
denial of Reſtitution. This, among the Gvillians, 
2 called Clarigatio, but now barbarouſly Repri- 
70, 

ARRETTED, (in Law) is he that is convent- 
ed before any Judge, and charged with a Crime. 
ARRIERE-GARDE, ſee Rear-Guard. 
ARSENAL, is a Royal or Publick Magazine, 
or Place appointed for the making and keepin 
2 1 Arms neceſſary either for Defence or Af 
ault. 
ARSIS ex THESIS, are certain Terms in Mu- 


fical f= tion; as where a Point being inve:t- 


ed, is faid to move per Arſin e Tbeſin, that is to 
ſay, where a Point riſeth in one part, and falls in 
another ; or on the contrary, where it falls in one 
part, and riſeth in another; whence is produced a 
very agreeable Variety. 

ARTERY : There are three kinds of Ducts in 
an Animal Body which bear the Name of Artery, 
the Aſperia Arteria or Trachea, the Arteria Pulmona- 
rin or Vena Arterioſa ; both which ſee : And moſt 
properly, the Horta or great Artery, which carries 
the Spirituous Blood from the left Ventricle of 


the Heart by its Branches, to all Parts of the Bo- 


dy; This, and its Ramifications, are the only true 


Arteries, The Word Artery, ſome ſay, is derived 
from ame Ts agel, becauſe tis continually rifing 
or moving with a Pulſe like Motion ; and may be 
defined to be an Organical and Similar Part, ob- 
long and round, appointed to convey Spirituous 
Blood to all Parts Ike Body.  - | 

The greateſt Horta in the whole Body is the A- 
orta, for that Reaſon often called the Arteria mag- 
na; and from it all the Arteries in the whole Body 
are derived, except the Arteria Pulmonaris, A brief 
Account of which, and how they ſpring from the 
Aorta, I ſhall here ſubjoin. | 
Before it comes out of the Pericardium, it ſends 
out ſometimes one, but oftner two ſmall Arteries, 
on each fide one, which compaſs the Baſes of the 
Heart like a Garland in their Circuit, ſendin 
dowrdivers Twigs lengthways on the Heart; . 
theſe are called the Arteriæ Coronari c. When theſe 
two ſmall Arteries have encompaſſed the Baſis and 
meet, they inoſculate one wa another, but not 
with the Veins: At their riſe out of the Aorta, 
there 1s a Valve to hinder the Reflux of the Blood 
into the Aorta. Theſe Coronary Arteries Dr. Ruyſch 
obſerves, ſend Branches to the Auricles, and to the 
very Subſtance of the Heart it ſelf, and to the 
Root of the Trunk of the Aorta. 

The aſcending Trunk then running up under 
the Vena Cava, lies upon the Wind-pipe, and pre- 
ſently ſendeth forth two large 4 wb where- 


of one paſſeth to the Right, the other to the Left 


Arm: They are called Rami ſubclavii, becauſe 
they march under the Calvicule; and as ſoon as 
they are gone o ut of the Breaſt, are called Al. 
lares. The Right is the larger, and riſing higher, 
goes a more direct way towards the Right Arm; 
the Left is leſs, and riſing lower, aſcends more 


obliquely towards the Left Arm. They ſend 


proficiandum in obſequium Regis, cc. is a Writ that 


ur 
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3 the Lower proceeds the iour Iuterco- 
ſtal, which runs the Interſtices or Intervals 


of the four up Ribs, and ſends Slips to 
the neighbouring Muſcles and ſpinal Marrow. 
Theſe imes are ted the Cervi- 
cal Arteries coming out thro' the Holes of the 
Vertebræ. | 
From the upper fide of each Subclauian ſprings 
- firſt the Mammari, which deſcends towards the 
Breaſt thro' the Muſcles that fill up the Inter- 
ſtices of the Cartilages of the true Ribs ; and a 
conſiderable Branch of each deſcending out of 
the Thorax by the Sides of the Cartilago enſifor- 
mis, run down the Abdomen under the * 
Retti, ſpreading there into many Twigs, which 
are ſaid to inoſculate with the Extremities of the 
like Twigs of the Epigaſtrick Artery aſcending. 
But that Opinion is ſo oppoſite to the Circulation 
of the Blood, that it is impoſlible to be true ; for 
no Blood can aſcend by the Mammarie, nor de- 
ſcend by theſe aſcending 'Twigs of the Epiga- 


brals) which ſendeth Slips to the Yertebre and 
Muſcles of the Neck, at whoſe ſeventh Vertebra 
it enters in by the Holes of the tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes, and pierceth the Membrane that inveſts 
the Spinal Marrow, beſtowing I'wigs both on 
the Membrane and Marrow, and runs up there- 
with in at the great Hole of the Occiput, and 
being enter'd the Skull, both Branches (the 
Right and Left) join under the Medulla Oblongata, 
and then are divided into innumerable moſt 
{mall Twigs, which make wonderful Net-like 
Plexus in the Pia Mater about the Cerebellum, and 
run into the Subſtance of the Cerebellum it ſelf; 
and ſome of them being united with thoſe of 
the Carotides, make part of the very Rete mira- 
ble. | | 

The third Artery that riſeth out of the «pper 
fide of the Subclavian is Muſcula, which is ſpent on 
- the Muſcles of the Neck, and ſometimes alſo on 
ſome of the Arm. 
After the Subeleviaus have had all theſe Pairs of 
Arteries going out of them, they paſs out of the 
Thorax, and begin to be called Axillar. 
At the ſame Place, or very near, where the a- 
ſcending Trunk of the 4orta ſends out the Subcla- 
vans fideways, the remainder of it is divided into 
two, called Carotides, which aſcend directly up- 
wards (tho' the Right ſometimes ariſe from the 
right Sihclavian.) Theſe, at their riſe, are ſu- 


Twigs on the Larynx, Tongue, the Muſcles of the 
Os Hyoides, and the neighbouring Gland, piſs up 


Jaws, with the Internal Jugular Vein, and there 
are each ſubdivided into the External-and Internal 
Branches. | 
The External is ſmaller, and is diſperſed into all 
the Muſcles of the Cheeks, Fore-head, Temples, 
Lips, and, in general, thro all the outer Parts of 
the Head and Face. | 

The Internal, which is larger, ſends forth ſome 
more Twigs to the Larynx, Tongne, &c. as allo 
to the Glands behind the Eare, and the ſpong 
Parts of the Palate and Noſe. Then it entret 
the upper Jaw, and beſtows a ſmall Slip on the 


thoſe of the Cervical Artery, with w 


ſtained by the Thymus; and having beſtowed | 


on each Side by the fides of the Wind-pipe to the 


Roots of the Teeth of the lower Jaw) whereby 
— Humours flowing in upon CIS 
cauſe a very painful Tooth-ach. The remainder 
of it climbs upon the Skull, being about the Ba- 
fs divided into two Branches: The leſ and hinder 
whereof having ſent one Slip to the inner Muſcles 
of the Neck, and another thro' the Hole of the 
— Vertebra into the Membrane that in- 
velts the Spinal Marrow, aſcending farther, en- 


ters the Skull, at the Hole by which the fixth 


Pair of Nerves (commonly ſo called) comes out, 
and 9 along the Dura Mater, ends near its 
Anus (which yet ſome ſay it enters.) The lnger 
Branch, tending e & is carried thro' the 
bony Channel in the Wedge-like Bone, with a 
winding Duct to the Sella equina ; at whoſe Baſis, 
after it has ſent out a Twig on each Side into 


the Dura Mater, it opens it ſelf into many ſmall 


Slips, which A wo—_ with thoſe of the 


Cervical Artery (above-mentioned) make the Rete 


mirable, which is more obſervable in Beaſts than 


in Men. Yet it is not all ſpent on the ſaid Slips, 
but perforating the Dura Mater, it enters the Pia 
PA : JP Mater with two notable Branches, which being 
The next is Crvicalss (otherwiſe called Vette- 


divided into very ſmall Twigs, are mingled with 
bich they 
= out of the Skull, and accompany the Spinal 
arrow even-to the Loins : Afterwards it {ends 
a {mall Branch thro' the ſecond Hole of the 
Wedge-like Bone with the Optick Nerve, out of 
the Skull to the Eye; and yet ſtill ſupplying 
more Twigs to the Subſtance of the Brain anc 
Pia Mater, and being united with ſome other 
Twigs of Cervical Artery, it makes the Pl 
(Horoiddes. : 

The deſcending Trunk of the Aorta, which is 
larger than the © ks , goes down by the Gul- 
let to which it eve And hence is a Man 
that LE ſo much cooled with a draught of 


cool Drink ; for the Gullet being cooled thereby, 
the Blood in the Horta contiguous to it, muit 


needs be cooled likewiſe. 

Before it arrive at the Diaphragm it ſends out of 
its hinder fide the Iuferiour Intercoſtals, which run 
along the Interſtices of Eight or Nine of the 


lower Ribs, namely, thoſe which the Superions 


Intercoſtals did not ſupply. They likewite {end 


Sprigs by the Holes of the [*tebra, made for the 


Nerves, to the Marrow of the Back, and to the 
Muſcles which reſt upon the Vertebræ, and allo to 
thoſe of the Thorax. Sometimes above this, and 
ſometimes below it, there ariſeth alſo out of the 
hinder part of the Horta and Artery called Bron- 


Reych, which accompanics all the Bronchia of the 
Wind-pipe. 
When it comes to the Midriff, there ſprings out 
of it the Phrenicæ, one on each fide - "heb: running 
all thro' the Diapbragm, paſs up into the Mt. 
num, and ſometimes into the Pericardium. 


in one Trunk to the fifth Yertebra of the Loins ; 
in which Paſlage it firſt ſendeth forth the Cæliaca, 
which ariſeth ſingle, and is ſo called, becauſe it 
ſendeth Twigs to the Stomach. This ſpringeth 
from the fore part of the Trunk at the firſt Verte. 
bra of the Loins, and deſcending under the hollow 
of the Liver, upon the Trunk of the Vena Poria, it 
is divided into two Branches, the Right and Left. 
The Rigbr which is the ſmaller, aſcending, pro- 


Root of each Tooth (as the External did on the 


duces in its upper part the Gaftrica dextra, that 
comes 
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chialss, firſt found out and fo named by Frederick. 


| Then having penetrated the Midriff it deſcends 
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2. Inteſtinalis, beftow'd on the Ditodenum and 


firſt Epiplois poſtica, which runs to the hinder Leaf 


| thereto, and alſo to the Left part of the bottom of 


Arta is the upper Meſenterick, which ſprings from 


Pylorxs, whence $igclizs calls it Pylo- | Next to theſe ariſe che # 
rica: And beſides, the Cyſtice gemelle, which ate | rie preparantes). Theſe go out of the fore-part of 


comes to the 
thro' the Gall-Blad- 


very ſmall, and are diſperſed | 
ter, And out of its lower fide there ſpring; 

1. Epiplos dextra, which runs thro” the right 
fide of the inner or hinder Leaf of the Caul and 
the Colon that it is annexed to. 


beginning of Jejunum. | 

* Gaf 'o-epiplot dextra, on the right ſide (to the 
middle) of the bottom of the Stomach, and alſo 
on the Caul that it is knit to its hottom. 

4. Hepatice, which are two ſmall ones: Theſe 
are ſpent on the inveſting Membrane of the Liver 
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the Trunk very near (very ſeldom either 


; of them out of the Emulgents, as the Left Sper- 


matick Vein does) and the Right over the 
Trunk of the Vena Cava : About 2 Fi breadth 


from their riſe they are each joyn d with the 


Vena preparans of their own fide, and deſcend with 
them, in Men, thro' the Proceſs of the Peritonæum 
to the Stones, being divided into two Branches a 
little before they arrive at them, one of which 
runs towards the Epididymis, and the other to the 
Teftes. In Women, when they come near the Teſtes 
(or Ovaria) they are divided alſo into two Branches, 


(tor its Parenchyma is nouriſhed by the Porta) the one whereof to the Teſtes, and the other to 


Cap ſula Communis, the Gall-Bladder and Porus Bila- 
rius. 

The Remainder of this Rigbt Branch enters the 
Me ſentery with many Twigs. 

The Left Branch of the Celiaca, which is call'd 
Splenicus (ſometimes ſpringing immediately from 
the Aorta) is larger than the Right ; and as it goes 
towards the Spleen, it ſendeth forth of its upper 


fide Gaſtrica major, which after it hath beſtow'd a | 


Slip upon the upper and middle part of the Sto- 


mach, is divided into two others ; the firſt where- | 


of is called Cuonaria Stomacbica, which encompaſſes 
the upper Orifice of the Stomach like a Garland, 
and {ends many Twigs to the Body of the Ven- 
tricle it ſelf ; the other Gaſtrica ſiniſtra which (ac- 
cording to Diemerbroeck,) is carried towards the 
Right Hand into the upper part of the Stomach, 
and to the Py/orus. Out of its lower fide ſpring, 


of the Omentum, and the Colon anyex'd to it; ſe- 
condly, Epiplois finiſtra, which is beſtow'd on the 
lower and left fide of the Omentum. | 

Juſt as the Splenick Branch is entring into the 
Spleen, there ariſes out of its upper part Vas breve 
ar terioſum, which goeth ſtreight to the Left part 
of the * ow 8 ; _ 1 Gaſtro- 
epiplois ſiniſtra, which being ſuſtain d by the upper 
— of the gi Is ſends "Hem Trvigs 


the Stomach, and to both its fore and hinder 
fides, then it enters into the Spleen. 

All theſe Arteries ſpring from the Czliaca, and 
accompany the Veins of the Porta of the like de- 
nomination. 


'The next that ariſeth out of the Trunk of the 


the fote-part of it as the Cæhack did. It accom- 
panics the Vena Meſariaca of the Porta, and runs 


thro' all the upper part of the Meſentery, and | 


beſtows many Branches on the Guts, Jejunum Nle- 
um, and that part of (Colon that lieth in the right 
Hypochonder. | 55 

mediately below this, about the ſecond Ver- 
zebra of the Loins, there go out of each fide of the 
deſcending Trunk of the Aorta an Emulgent Artery, 
each of which being after its riſe divided into 
two, and ſometimes into three Branches, enters 
the Kidney on its own fide. The Right ſprings 
out of it a little lower than the Left: both are fi 42 


divided into innumerable Twigs in the Parenc him 


of the Kidneys, (all of which are inveſted with 
the Veins in one common Capſula borrow'd from 
the elvis) and their Capillaries end in the Glands, 
wherein the Serum that theſe Arteries bring with 


of the Loins 


the bottom of the Womb. Next below the Sper- 


matick ſprings the lower Meſenterick out of the 
Trunk a little before it is divided into the Rami 
Ihaci, This entreth the lower Region of the Me- 
ſentery, and diſtributes many Branches to the 
Left part of the Colon, and to the ſtreight Gut; 
and laſtly, deſcending to the Anus, makes the in- 


ternal Hemorrhoidal A 


Very near to this, out of the Trunk ſtill ariſe 
the Lumbares, reckon'd four in number : Theſe 
out of the back-fide of the Aorta, and are di- 
tributed, ny only to the neighbouring Muſcles 


, and to the Peritoneum, but enters in 


at Holes of the Vertebra of the Loins, and run a- 


long the Membrane that involves the Spinal Mar- 
row, and penetrates into the Marrow it ſelf. 
Befides theſe ſome reckon other two, on each 


fide one, call'd Muſcule Superiores (which run to 


the Muſcles of the Abdomen) unleſs theſe be two 


of the four call'd Lumbares. 

When the Trunk is deſcended as low as the 
fifth or laſt Vertebra of the Loins, and the top of 
Os Sacrum, it begins to climb upon the Yena Cava, 
under, or behind which it paſſed thus far: But as 
it begins to get upon it, it is divided into two e- 
qual Branches call'd Rami IIiaci, and at its very di- 
viſion there ſprings out of it Arteria Sacra, whoſe 
{mall Twigs entring in at the Holes of the Os Sa- 
crum penetrate into the Marrow contained in it. 
 'The Trunk of the deſcending Aorta being di- 
vided into the Rami Iliaci, theſe are ſub-divided 

ſently into the interiour and exteriour Branches. 
From the interiour, which is leſs, proceed three 
Others. | 

Firſt, The inferiour Muſcula (called otherwiſe 
Glutza) which is beſtow'd on the Muſcles, named 
Glutæi that makes the Buttocks, and alſo on the 
lower end of the Iliack Muſcle and the Pſeas. 

Secondly, The Hypogaſtrick, which is large, and 
at the lower end of the Os Sacrum runs to the Blad- 
der and its Neck, and the Muſcles that cover the 
Ofſa Pubis. In Men it goes alſo along the two 
Nervous Bodies of the Penis as far as the Glans; 
and in Women it is diſtributed in numerous 
Branches into the bottom of the Womb and its 
Neck, out of which, for the greateſt part, iſſue 
the Menſes in their Monthly Purgation. It goes 
alſo to the Podex, where it makes the external He- 
morrhoidal Artery. | 
Thiraly, The Umbilical Artery, which aſcending 
by the ſides of the Bladder, and being inſerted in- 
to the Peritonæum, proceeds betwixt the two Mem- 
branes thereof to the Navel, out of which it paſſes 
in a Fætus in the Womb, and runs into the Placen- 
ta Urerina : But after the Infant is born, when 


the Blood is Le there from, and carried from 
them by the Urinary Sipbons into the Pelris. 


— 


there is no more uſe of it, it cloſes up, and turns 


into 


it from preſſing 
From the Exteriour 
3 


The Epigaſtrick, which turni 


1s Neck. 
Branch of the Rams Ilhacns. 
upwards 


xt it 


e) inoſcu- 


Secondly, Pudenda, which ſends forth a notable 
Artery on each fide into the Nervous Body of the 
Penis in Men, and into the Clirors in Women. 
Hence it is carried inwards by the joynting of the 
Offs Pubs to the Pudenda Groins, and their 
lade and is ſpent on the Skin of thoſe Parts, 
and of the Yard, in Men. When all theſe pairs 
of Arteries have ariſen out of the Rami Iliaci, they 


run down out of the Abdomen to the "Thighs, | 


where they begin to be called Crurales. 
ARTE VENOSA : See Pulminaria Ar- 


teria. 

ARTERIOTOMTY, is the artificial opening of 
an for 8 Blood in an inveterate 
Head- ach, Madneſs, Falli 


flammation in the Eyes and Ears, and the Section 
is made in the-Fore-head, Temples, or behind the 


Ears: The manner of it is thus; after the Liga- | 


ture is made in the Arms or Neck, the Artery is 
cut juſt asa Vein is, and when the Blood is 8 it- 
ted, you apply a very Aſtringent Plaiſter with a 
Locks A the Orifice, and then ſwathe ir 
well. Blanchard. 


ARTHRITIS, Morbus Articularis, the Gout, is 


a Pain in the Joints of the Limbs, ſometimes ac- 
companied with a miſerable Contraction of the 
Nerves, Tendons, Ligaments, and thin Membranes 
about the Bones, with Swelling and Redneſs, and 
now and then with hard chalky Concretions. 
They account it four-fold : Ctyragra the Hand 
Gout ; Iſchias, the Gout in or about the Bone con- 
nected to the Os Ilium, which therefore ſome call 
the Hip-Gout : Gonagra, in the Knees ; and Poda- 
gra, in the Feet. 
ARTHRITIS PLANETICA,? the wandrin 
ARTHRITIS VAGA, Gout, Which 
flies or moves from one Limb to another. 
ARTHRITICK, or Artbritical, Gouty, Dil- 
eaſed in the Joints, exc. 
ARTHRODLA, is the Articulation of one Bone 


into the ſhallow Sinus of another, as the Radius re- 


ceives the Humerus. | 


ARTHROSIS, the ſame with Articulation. 


ARTICK POLE, is the North Pole of the 


World. 
ARTICK CIRCLE : See Polar Circle. 
. ARTICLE, in Arithmetick, is Tex, with all 
other whole Numbers that may be juſtly divided 
into ten Parts, as 20, 30, 40, ©. they are ſome- 
pw called Decads, and ſometimes Round Num- 


Particle uſed to Decline or Vary the Caſes, and to 
diſtinguiſh the Genders of Nouns and Pronouns, 
as Hic, Hee, Hoc in the Latin Tongue. 
ARTICULATION, is that part of Grammar 
which treateth, firſt of Sounds and Letters (which 
are called the Elements of Speech) and then of 
the manner of their Combination for the compo- 
fing of Syllables and Words; ſo that he which 


— 


ſickneſs, Pain and In- 


ARTICLE: in dee 


| 0 
| Letters, and which 
form Words, are called Articulate Sounds, * 
ACTICULATION, in Anatomy, is a Conjun- 
Ction of the Limbs of an Animal Body, for the 
due e of Motion : Some make this two- 
fold, viz. Diarthrofis, which is a more looſe, and 
Synarthrofts, which is a more cloſe Conjunction. 
The Term is alſo uſed by the Botauiſts for the 
Joints or Knots that are in ſome Silique, as thoſe 
of the Ornithopolium, and in the Roots of the Po- 
Nonatum, and the Diſtance or Space between 


Knot and Knot, or Joint and Joint they call the 
Internodium. 


ARTIFICIAL DAY : See Day. 
ARTIFICIAL NUMBERS, Scants, Sines and 
Tungents: See Logarithmetical Numbers, Secants, 
Sines and Tangents, | 

ARTIFICIAL LINES, on any Sector or Scale 
are Lines ſo contrived as to repreſent the yp. 
rithmetick Sines and Tangents, which, by the 
help of the Line of Numbers, will ſolve all Que- 
ſtions in Trigonometry, Navigation, er. tolerably 

ARTILLARY, is all forts of great Fire-Arms 
with their Appurtenances ; as — of all 
ſorts, Mortars, Muskets, Carbines, c. 

ARYTANOIDES, or Gutrzrales, are two Car- 
tilages which with others make up the top of the 
Larynx ; and theſe are fo called, key when 
their Proceſſes are joined together, they repreſent 
the Month of an Ewer (Gutturium) or the in- 


dented Lip of a Cup or Veſſel. - 


ſome, double; but has always (ſays Mr. Cowper ) 
appeared to us ſingle. It ariſes from the external 
part of one of the Aritenoidal Cartilages, and run- 


pulls the 4ryrenoidal Cartilages nearer each other, 
and ſhuts the Rimula adequately, by forcing down 
the Epiglotis, which quite cloſes the Glortis ſo that 
no Air can enter. 

ASAPHY, is a lowneſs of the Voice, proceed- 
ing from an ill Conſtitution, or Coſitemporation 
of the Organs of Speech. 

ASBESTINE Paper or Cloth, is ſuch as will burn 
in the Fire, be purified by it, and yet not conſume. 
Tis made of the Asbeſto or Lapis Amianthus, and 
is by ſome called Linum Vrieum. 

ASCARIS, or Aſcarides, are little Worms which 


trouble it. 

ASCENDANT, is that part of the Heavens 

which aſcends, or is coming up above the Hori- 
zon in the Eaſt. | 
ASCENSION, is the riſing of the Sy or Hur, 
or of any part of the Equinoftial with it, above 
the Horizon. er is the ſetting of the lame. 
Theſe Aſcenfrons and Deſcenſions are either Right or 
Oblique ; which ſee. 
ASCENSIONAL Difference, in Aſtronomy, is 
the Difference between the Rigbt and Oblique Aſcen- 
fron or Deſcenſion; or, it's the ſpace of Time, 
the Sun riſeth or ſetteth before, or after fix of the 
Clock. 


cally, having the Latitude of the Place, and the 
Sen's Declination given. | 


By. 


ARYTANOIDEUS, is the ſmalleſt Muſcle 
belonging to the Larynx ; it's in the Opinion of 


ning tranſverſly, is inſerted to the other. This 


breed in the Inteſtinum Rectum, and tickle and 


To find the Aſcenſional Difference Trigonometri- 
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Say, As the Co-Tangent 
the Tangent of the Sun's Declination :: So is the | equal Diſtances, and 
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in their Places by both 

Radius: To the Sine of the Aſcenſion Difference. _ . of 4 which MW up their 

1 i „„ __ 1 | Interſtices, one to another like Liga- 

Example. Suppole the Latitude be 51*. 30, and] ments. Yet lh Rings have-aacthaly Obele ah 

the Sun's Declination be 97. O0. the, but on the backſide of the Bronchus next the 

co. of th n et, that ight give way to the Meat in 
r of che 51. 30.0, 95395 they gl 7 


add the Tangent of - - 9. oo. 9, 199712 
Sum is the Sine of 11 29 =9,299107 


Which is the 3 Difference required; and 


ſwallowing, they paſs into a Membrane, fo that 
they are in Figure Fe the Letter C. But this In- 
terſtice in their Circle, which moſt Anatomiſts af- 
firm to be Membranous, Caſp. Bartholin (after his 
Father) ſays, is rather a Carnous Fibres that run 


being reduced into Time, by allowing 4 Minutes | from one Side or End of the Cartilage acroſs to 
of an Hour for every Degree, twill be 44. 29”. | the other, which, in Expiration (eſpecially violent) 


ASCII, are the Inhabitants of the Torrid Zone, 
which twice a Year have the S (at Noon) in 
their Zenith, and conſequently, then their Bodies 
caſt no Shadow; whence comes the Name of A- 
ſeit, dau. 

ASCITES, is a Dropſie or ſwelling of the Ab- 
domen, and conſequently, of the Scrotum, Thighs 
and Feet, e from a Serous, and ſome- 


times Lymphatick or N Matter, like the 


contracting themſelves, dra the Ends of the Car- 
tilage towards one another on each Side, and 


thereby ſtraiten the Pipe of the Trachea. 


And tho' the Cartilages, ſo far as they are con- 
tiguous to the Gullet (being about twenty in num- 
ber) are thus ſemilunar as it were; yet thoſe of 
the Branches of the Bronchus within the Lungs, 
have no Interſtice in their Circumference, being 
all Cartilaginous, tho' not all of a Circular Figure, 


waſhing of Fleſh, collected in the Cavity of thoſe | but ſome Four-ſquare, other Triangular, ec. as 

Pm Diemerbroeth, obſerves, the inner Membrane is plen- 
ASCITICK, is he that is affected with the | tifully beſet with military Glands, out of which a 

Aſcites. . | good part of that mucous Matter that bedaubs its 


ASCLEPIAD, a Greek or Latin Verſe of four 
Feet, containing a Sondee, a Coriambus, and two 
Dattyles ; as, 


Sublimi feriam fidera vertice. 


ASPARAGUS, in Botanicks, fignifies the firſt 
Germen, Sprout or Shoot of a Plant; which is either 
edible by it ſelf, or boiled in Broth : It comes out 
before the Leaves are unfolded. And hence (i. e. 
a Ge the famous Plant of this Name receives 
its Denomination. 


ASPECT, a Term in Aſtronomy, fignifying the 
Situation of the Stars and Planets, in reſpect of 
one another. Of theſe they uſually reckon five. 

1. The Sextile, when two Stars or Planets are 
60 degr. from one another. 

2. Quartile, when they are 90 degr. diſtant. 

3. The Trine, when they are diſtant 120 Degr. 

4. Oppofirion, when they are 180 diſtant. 

5. Conjundtion, when they are both in the fame 


Degree. 
Kepler added 8 new Aſpefts more; as the Demi- 


ſextile of 30. the Decile of 36. the Ocfile of 45". 


the Quintile of 52% the Tredecile of 108. the Seſ- 


quartile of 135*. the Biquintile of 144. and the 
Quincunx of 150%. | 
How the Diſtance is reckoned, and on what 


Circle, fee the Word Secondary Circles. 


ASPERA Arteria, or Trachea, is an oblong Pipe 


_ conſiſting of various Cartilages and Membranes, 
which begins at the Throat, or lower part of the 


Jaws, lies upon the Gullet, deſcends into the 
Lungs, and is diſperſed by manifold Ramifications 
or Branches thro' their * Subſtance: The up- 
per Part is called Larynx, and the Lower Bronchus, 
to which Malpighins adds a third, or loweſt, called 
by him Veficular : It is ſubſervient to Speech and 
Reſpiration. 

hat part of the Aſpera Arteria which is called 
the Bronchas, contains all of it, but the Larynx ; 
being the Body of the Pipe as well before as after 
its Inſertion into the Lungs, all the Cartilages of 
this Bronebu; are like the loweſt of the Larynx, to 
which the uppermoſt of the Bronchus adheres. 


Inſide iflues, for the lubricating of it. The outer 
Membrane helps to connect the Cartilages the 


more firmly one to another, and the whole Tra- 
chca to the neighbouring Parts, that it may more 


ſafely and firmly deſcend into the Thorax. This 
is much thinner than the other; for the Inner (ac- 
cording to Dr. Walls) has two Rows of Muſcular 
Fibres, the Outer ftreight, the Inner Oblique, the 
Firſt by their Contraction ſhorten the Trachea, the 
Latter ſtraiten it; ſo that he thinks they aſſiſt Ex- 


prom eſpecially when it is violent, as Coughing, 


awking, or the like. Yet he ſays, this inner 
Membrane has two others growing upon it, as it 
were, one Glandulous, and another Vaſcular. 


Thro' this latter do the Blood-Veſlels and Nerves 


every where run; and the Glands placed in the 
former, receive and keep all the ſuperfluous Moi- 
ſture or Lympha depoſited by the Arteries, which 
the Veins do not imbibe, till they can remand it 
by the Lympheducts (which ſpring from them) 
or if it be over plentiful, ſo that the Lymphe 
ducts cannot receive it at all, then it iflues both 
out of theſe Glands, and out of the Arteries into 
the Cavity of the Wind-pipe, and cauſes a Catarrh. 
But the Infide of this Membrane is naturally moiſt, 
being beſmear'd with a fattiſh and muccous Hu- 
mour, to hinder its drying, and to make the Voice 
ſmoother ; ſo that when this Humour is fretted 
off in Catarrhs, or the Infide of this Membrane 
becomes rough from any Cauſe, the Voice be- 
comes hoarſe; and when it is dried by too much 

Heat, as in Feavers, it becomes ſqeaking. 
The Aſpera Arteria has Veins from the external 
Jugulars. Arteries from the Carotides, and from 
the Arteria Bronckialis (firſt found out by Frederick 
Ruyſch) which ſprings from the backſide of the 
deſcending Trunk of the Aorta, a little above the 
lower Intercoſtals. Nerves it receives from the re- 
curring Branches of the par Vagum, which run 
moſtly along its inner Membrane, whence it be- 

comes ſo exquiſitely ſenſible. 
When it is deſcended as low as the fourth Ver- 
tebra of the Thorax, it is divided into two Trunks, 
whereof one goes into the right Lobe of the Lungs, 
the 


b ASP = 
| the other into the left, and each is again | 
divided into two, and thoſe into ot till at laſt | 
they end in very ſmall Branches, which are diſperſ- 
* the like Branches of the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery al 


. 


— 


Vein, and end in and are continued 


with the little Bladders that make up the greateſt 
part of the Bulk of the Lungs. 1 
ons or kinds of Plants: See (Planrs, N. 11.) 

In this kind of Plants, the Leaves ſtand alter- 
nately, or without any certain order on the Stalks: 
The Flowers are monopetalous, but having the Mar- 
gin cut into 5 Diviſions, ſometimes deep, ſome- 
times ſhallow ; and the upper Spike or top of the 
Plant is oſten curved back ſomething like a Scorpi- 
on's Tail. They are called Aſperifolie becauſe 
they are uſually rough leaved, but they are not al- 
ways ſo. After each Flower of this kind of Plants, 
there uſually ſucceed fours eeds: There being on- 

ly the Crinthe reckoned by Mr. Ray to belong to 
: this Genus, which hath leſs than four Seeds at the 
Root of each Flower, but that hath but two. 
The Herbe Aſperiofole are, the Pulmonaria Ma- 
culoſa, Cynogloſſa, Borago, Bugle, Anchuſa, Echi” 
20 


um, Linum Umbilicatum, Heliotropium majus, A.- 


Parine major, Conſolida major, Lithoſpermum, £cbi- | 


am S corpoides and Cerintbe. _ | 
AsSPERIT I, is the inequality or roughneſs of the 
the Surface of any Body, whereby ſome parts of it 
do ſo ſtick out above the reſt, as to hinder one's 
Hand, ezc. from paſſing over it eaſily and free ly. 

ASPHYXIA, or a C:M.tion of the Pulſe of the 
whole Body, is the higheſt degree of Swooning, 
and next to Death. | 

ASPIRATION, or the pronouncing of any Syl - 
lable or Word ſtrongly, with a good deal of Breath 
and ſome Vehemency ; as we do thoſe Words 
which have the Letter H before them, as bare, 
bear, hear, &c. whereas they are ſounded much 
ſofter and eafier without the H; as ear, ear, &c. 

ASPYXIA, a ſenſible decayed Pulſe, the ſame 
with Afpbyxia. 

ASS ART, a Term in Law, fignifying an Of 
fence committed in the Foreſt, by plucking up the 
Woods by the Roots: Alſo to make Glades in a 
Wood, to grub up or clear a Ground of Buſhes 
_ Shrubs, c. or to lop off the Boughs of a 

ree. aus 

ASSATION, is a Term in Pharmacy, uſed for 
a a peculiar kind of Decoction or Boiling of Plants, 
Sc. in their own Juice. 3 

ASSAULT (in Law) fignifies a violent kind of 
Injury offered to a Man's Perſon, of a more large 
extent than Battery; for it may be commirted on- 
ly by offering to give a Blow. 

ASSAULT (in the Art of War) is taken alſo 
for a general Attack made upon the Fortreſs to get 
it by main Force, without defending themſelves 
in the Attack by any Works: The Words are, to 
Live an Aſſault to ſuch a Place; to be commanded 
ro the Aſſault ; to ſtand an Aſſault, to ſecond an A. 
fault ; to repulſe an Aſſault ; to carry by Aſſault, &c. 
While an Afaulr laſts, and both Parties are mixt, 
there is no fear of Cannon on either Side, for they 
are afraid of deſtroying their own Men thereby. 

ASSETS (in Law) fignifie Goods enough to 
diſcharge that Burden which lies upon the Execu- 
tor or Heir, in ſatisfying the Teſtators or Anceſtors. 
Debts or Legacies. 
ASSEWIARE, ſignifies to draw or drain out | 


ASPERIFOLLE (Plante) is A. of the Divi- 


ASS 


+. ASSIGN, (a Law Term) is he that is appoi 
or deputed by another to do any Act, _—_ 
ny Buſineſs, or enjoy any Commodity: And it is 
ASSIGN inDend is be that is appointed 
in Deed, is he that is appointed by the 
Perſon himſelf. 5 Ts 
ASSIGN in Lau, is he whom the Law ſo 
makes, without any appointment of the Perſon. 
ASSIMILATION, is a Term in Anatomy, by 
which they expreſs the Change that is made cither 
of Chyle into Blood, or of the Nutritious Juice 
into the Subſtance of an Animal Body. Thus the 
Modern Anatomiſts ſay, Sanguification is not per- 
formed by the Liver only, as the Ancients ſuppo- 
ſed, but by a gradual changing of the Chyle into 
Blood by frequent Circulations, and the manner 


of this Change they call 4fimilarion. 


ASSISA Cudere, in Law, fignifies to be Non- 
ſuited. 5 

ASSISA Nocimenti, an Aſſize of Nuiſance. 

ASSISA Continuanda, is a Writ directed to the 
Juſtices aſſigned, to take an A ſſize for the continu- 
ance of a Cauſe, where certain Records alledg- 
ed cannor in time be procured by the Party that 
would uſe it. Wy 


ASSISA Proroganda, is a Writ directed to the 


Juſtices of Aſſize for the ſtay of Proceedings, by 


reaſon of the King's Buſineſs, wherein the Party is 


employed. 

ASSISE, de mort d' anceſtor : See Coſmage. 

ASSISE de «trum, lieth for a Parſon againſt 2 
Lay-Man, or a Lay-Man againſt a Parton, for 
Land or Tenement doubtful whether it be Lay- 
fee, or Free-Alms. 

ASSIZE, in Law, prop erly ſignifies a Writ 
that lies where any Man is put out of his Lands, 
Tenements, or of ans Profit to be taken in a cer- 
tain Place, and ſo diſſeiſed of his Free-ho!d. In 
an Aſſize. it is needful always that there be one 
Diſſeiſor, and one Tenant, or otherwiſe the Writ 
ſhall abate. 

There is alſo another Afize, called Aire of freſh 
| Force, and lies where a Man is diſſeiſed of Tene- 
ments which are deviſable; as in London or other 
Boroughs that are Franchiſes: For there the Te- 
nant ſhall come into the Court of the Town or 
Borough, and enter his Plaint, and accordingly 
ſhall have a Writ directed to the Mayor or Bay- 
liffs, ec. and thereupon ſhall paſs a Jury in man- 


ner of Aſie of Novel Diſſeiſm ; and in caſe the 


Officer delay Execution, the Plaintiff ſhall have 
another Niit of Execution, then a ficut alias, and 
after that a Pluries, &. And from things of this 
Nature being done by the Judges in their Circuits; 
when at any Place they fit to do Juſtice by Com- 


zes, 


ut beſides this, the Judges of the Ares have 


of Oyer and Terminer, directed to them, and to 
many others of the belt Account in their Circuits; 
but here the Judges are of the Quorum, ſo as with- 
out them there can be no proceeding : By this Com- 
miſſion they enquire into and puniſh Murders, 
Treaſons, Felonies, ec. 2. They have a Com- 


miſſion of Goal Delivery ; this is directed only to 


themſelves, and the Clerk of the Aſſize Aſſociate, 
and by this Commiſſion they deal with all Priſo- 


ners in Goal, for whatever Offences there coin- 


Water from a Marſhy Ground. 


mitted. 3. They have alſo a Commiſſion of Ny 
| Pin 


miſſion, that Court or Meeting is called the 4/- 


ſeveral other Commiſſions ; as, 1. A Commiſſion 


Prins, directed to the Judges 
Clerk of the Affe, by 


* 


themſelves and the 


, „ ———_— 


nated to take Nift Prius, &c. 4. They have alſo a 
Commiſſion of the Peace, in which all the Juſtices 
of the Peace of the ſeveral Circuits are obliged to 
aſſiſt them; for Default of which 
ble at the Diſcretion of the Judges. 
 ASSIZE de darrain Preſent ment: See Quare im- 
edit. 
| ASSIZE of Novel Diſſciſn, lies where a Tenant 
in Fee-fimple, Fee-tail, or for term of Life, is late- 
ly diſſeiſed of his Lands or Tenements, or elle of a 
Rent-ſervice, Rent-ſeek, or Rent charge of Com- 
mon, of Paſture, of an Office, exc. : 
ASSiIZE of the Foreſt, is a Statute or Condition, 
touching Orders to be obſerved in the King's Foreſt. 
ASSIZE of Bread and Beer, is the Power a Ma- 
giſtrate has of affizing or adjuſting their Weights 
and Meaſures. : 
ASSOCIATION, is a Patent ſent by the King, 
either of his own Motion, or at the Suit of the 


Party Plantiff to the Juſtices of Aſſize, to have other 
Perſons aſſociated to them to take the Aſſize : And 
upon this Patent of the Aſſociation, the King will 
| ſend his Writ to the Juſtices of Aſſize, by it com- 


mandins them to admit them that are ſo ſent. 


ASSODES Fbris, is a kind of burning Fever, | 


in which the fick Perſon inceflantly tumbles and 
toſſes, being exceeding reſtleſs, and ſubject to 


Sickneſs at the Stomach, and Vomiting, by reaſon | 
that the Diſtemper uſually ariſes from the Vexati- | 


on of the Stomach, by and cholerick Hu- 


mours, biting the Orifice or Coat thereof. Blaxch. | 
ASSOYLE, (a Law Term) fignifies to deliver | 


or diſcharge a Man of an Excommunication, 


 ASSUMPSIT (in Law) or Nude Contraf, is a 
voluntary Promiſe made by Word, by which a Man | 
aſſumes and takes upon him to perform, or pay a- 
ny thing to another: Or a Promiſe may ariſe in 
Law, as upon the ſale of Goods, Oc. | 
ASSUMPTION, in Logick, is the Minor or Se- | 


cond Propoſition in a Categorical Syllogiſm. 


AST ERICK, is a ſmall Star ſet over any Word 


or Sentence, to make it the more conſpicuous or | 


taken notice of by the Reader. 


ASTERISM, the ſame with Conſtellation; or a | 


Collection of many Stars into one Claſs or Syſtem, 
which is uſually on the Globe repreſented by ſome 
one particular b 
* that compoſe this Conſtellation from thoſe of 
others. 
ASTHMA, or Phthifick, is a difficulty of 
breathing, proceeding from the ill affection of the 
Subſtance of the Lungs, and the intercoſtical Mu- 
{cles ſerving to Reſpiration. | 
ASTRAGAL, in Architecture, is by the French 
called the Talon, by the Italians Tondino, and is a 
kind of half Tore, ſometimes wrought (in the Rich- 
er Orders) like a kind of overcaſt Hem or Edge 
to the larger Tore ; which frequently is placed be- 
tween, as in the lonick Baſe, with two Kotia's or 
Trochiles ; and ſometimes, but rarely, juſt about 
the Plinth of the Baſe. Sometimes it is taken for 
the Collar or Cincture next the Hypotrachelium 
and Diminution of a Pillar liſted on both Edges; 
and it runs alſo round under the Echinus of the 
Ionick. We find it alſo ſometimes dividing the 


Faſcia of the Corinthian Architrave, where it is | 


wrought in Chaplets, and Beads or Berries ; and 
ſometimes tis uſed both above and below the 


Liſts, and joining immediately to the Square or | 


they are finea- 


mage or Figure, to diſtinguiſh the | 


| 
| 


| 


ASTRAGAL, in y. is the Cornice Ring 
of a Piece of Ordinance. - ® © © | 

ASTROLABE, is a Mathematical Inftrument 
ſerving to take the Height of the Sun or Stars. It 
conſiſts of an entire Circle, whoſe Limb (or what 
Part of it is nec 
Decimal Parts of a 
er or Label which turns upon the Centre, and car- 
ries two Sights. At the Zeni 
it by in time of Obſervation, and then you 
only turn it ſo to the Sun, that the Rays ma paſs 
freely through both the Sights, and the Edo: of 
the Label cuts the Altitude in the Limb. This A. 


ſirolabe, though now not much in uſe at Sea, yet 


if well made, graduated and poiſed, and of a 

t Thickneſs and Weight, that it may hang the 
ſteadier, it may be a very ſerviceable Inſtrument, 
eſpecially between the Tropicks, where the Sun 
comes near the Zenith ; and in calm Weather. 
There are alſo ſome Projections of the Sphere 


Frixius and Stoffler. 
The Common Sea Aſtrolabe. 


ASTROLOGY, is an Art which pretends to 


venly Bodies, and their Aſpects to one another; 
and alſo from ſome Imaginary Qualities, which 
the fooliſh Admirers of this Cheat will have to be 
in the Stars, as the Cauſes of great Sublunary Ef- 


fects; though they have no tolerable Grounds to 


pou that there are any ſuch things. And there- 
re as I wiſh that ſuch a ridiculous Piece of Foo- 
lery as this may be quite forgotten, ſo I have eve- 
ry where omitted explaining any of its Terms, 


-unleſs they fall in with Aſtronomy. 


ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, is an Inftrument 
2 on Copper Plates, printed on Paper, and 
paſted on Board, with a Braſs Slider, which car- 
ries a Hair, and ſhews, by Inſpection, the Sun's 
Meridian, Altitude, Right Aſcenſion, Amplitude, 
Declmation, Time of its Riſing and Setting, &c. to 
greater nicety than the largeſt Globes now made. 

ASTRONOMICAL Numbers : See Sexagefimal 
Frattions. 


: ASTRONOMICAL Place E Star or Planet, 
is its Longitude os Place in the 
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foretel future things from the Motion of the Hea- 
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ed from the beginning of Aries, in Conſequentia, or 
ing to the natural order of the Signs. 

ASTRONOMICAL Quadrant, is an Inſtru- 
ment curiouſly framed, and the exactly 
and minutely divided by the help of a Screw on 
the Edge of the Limb, fitted with Teleſcopes, and 
either apply d to a Wall in the Meridian; or on a 
ſtrong Axis or Pedeſtal, with two Semi-circles 
—— at Right Angles on two endleſs Screws, 
which readily direct or guide the Inſtrument to 
take Qbſervations of the Sun, Moon or Stars. 

ASTRONOMY, is a Mathematical Science, 
teaching the Knowledge of the Stars or Heavenly 
Bodies, and their Magnitudes, Diſtances, Eclip- 
ſes; Order, and Motions : By ſome 'tis taken in 
ſo large a Senſe, as to contain in it alſo the Do- 
Arine of the Mundane Syſtem, the Laws of the 
Planetary Motions, ec. which others reckon as a 
part of Phyſicks or Natural Philoſophy. 


- ASYMMETRY, the ſame with Inconmenſura- 
_ bility, which ſee. 


 ASYMMETRAL, the ſame with Incommenſu- 
rable. 

ASYMPTOTES, are Lines which continually 
approach nearer to each other, but rho' continued 
Infinitely, can never meet. Of theſe there are ma- 
ny kinds, as the Curve of the Conchoid, &c. but it 
may be enough here to mention the Famous. 

ASYMPTOTES in Conick, Sections, which are 
the Lines OS and OR; and are thus drawn ; 
Imagine, in the Hyperbolu, the Second or Conjugate 

Axis PQ to deſcend ſtill 

», keeping parallel to the 

#3 Ordinates, till it touch 
1 the Verrex of the Secti- 

N D on E, for then, if thro 

| EF the Centre O, you draw 


Ps; A Lines thro the Ends of 

7 this Tangent Line p 4. 
Theſe are the 23 
R b  Aſymptotes mentioned by 
ATE. 2 Lib. a. Prop. I. 


and of which he demonſtrates, that tho infinite- 
ly produced, and tho' the Curve come continually 
nearer and nearer to them, yet can they never be 
Co- incident with the Sides of the Hyperbola, nor 
ever meet it, or touch it ; whence comes their 
Name of Aſymptotes: And by ſome Latin Writers 
they are called Intafe, for the ſame reaſon. This 
Non-Co-incidence appears very plainly, where the 
Section of the Hyperbola is made parallel to the 
Triangular Section of a Cone by the Ax ; As, 
Suppoſe along the Line ef parallel to EF. For 
if you imagine the Hyperbola geh to be moved 
forward parallel to it ſelf, as far as the length of the 
| equal and parallel Lines, 
g, FF Eq, Hb, till it 
come to be in the poſi- 
tion G EH, or to be co- 
incident with the Trian- 
gular Section by the Ax- 
is, then it will be mani- 
feſt, that the Hyperbo- 
lick Line GEH is di- 
ſtant each way from the 
Aſymptotes BC, BA, by 
the length of the verſed 
: ' Sines of the equal Arks 
C and g A in the Circumference of the Circular 
Baſe of the Cone; and that at the ſame time it 
comes, if produced, {till nearer and nearer to them. 
And conſequently, I ſay, 


, 


whole Figure round the 
Axis FE) will always 


laſt Figure with the for- 


by that Circle generated by E 


1. RG and HS, or AG and HC bei always 
equal to one another; as are alſo the Ordinates 
G Fand FH, &c. The 1 RGS and SHR, 
46 C and CHG, will always be reſpectively equal 
to one another. 


becauſe the Circles generated by E , and the 
Rings generated by RS, and HC, &c. (which will 
ariſe from the Imagina- 
ry Revolution of the 


be equal to one another, 
and to the Circle made 
by the Revolution of 
the Radius Eg, as is 
8 by comparing this 


mer in N. 1, 2. 

For the Spaces gene- 
rated by the Lines E, 
FC, &c. will be as the 
Squares of their Dia- uy 
meters, or of the Generating Lines. But 'tis cer- 
tain, that the Square of Fh or of FC, exceeds thc 
Square of Fh, by the Square of b H or FF; that 
is, by the Square of E A, by the Suppoſition 


tion of FC, will exceed that generated by FH, 
0 But the Space 

roms by FC, exceeds that genegated by LH, 
y the Ring generated by HC; 7", Gar ad that 
Ring made by HC, muſt be equal to the Circle 
made by EQ, QED. And this will always be 
ſo; and therefore the Line HC, can never grow 
of no length, and conſequently the Curve and 


the Aſymptote can never meet. 


tho' the Parabola hath no Aſymptote, yet two Para- 
bola's may be drawn Aſymptotically to each other. 


| [ymptotes and Aſymptotich Curves, I had communi- 
cated from Mr. Humphrey Ditton, now Maiter of 
the New Mathematical School in Chriſt's Hoſpi ral. 


ja Perſon peculiarly skilful in theſe Matters, and ar: 


as follows. 


Some General Obſercations about Aſymptotes, 
aud Aſymptotical Curves. 


I. Tho' it be certain that all ſuch Curves as have 
Aſymprotes, be of the Number of thoſe which 


yet is not true, on the other hand, that where- 
ever we have a Curve of that Nature and Proper- 
ty, we find an A/ymprote alſo. For this infinite 
Continuation of the Curve, is viſible in all thoſe 
of the Parabolick Family, and yet none of all theſe 


can have an Aſ{ymprote ; that is, not any Right 
Line placed in anyPoſition to the Curve, which 


can infinitely approach co it, and yet nor cut it, 
as is not hard to be demonſtrated. 

II. Of thoſe Curves that have an 4iymptore, 
ſome there are that have two, others that have on- 
ly one. Inſtances of the former kind are all the 
"Ba of Hyperbolick Curves, which from the Prin- 
ciple of their Genefis (as being formed from Re- 
ciprocal Series) are eaſily proved to have two A- 


Conchoid, the Cifſaid, and the Logarithmick, Crrve, 
2 th.” 


2. The Curve and the 4ſymprote can never meet, 


above; wherefore the Circle generated by the Mo- 


There are other Aſymprotes to other Curves ; and 


The following general Obſervations about | 


(running on in ſufinitum) do not include a Space; 


ſymprotes. And of the latter fort we have the 


* r ws 4 
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the Nature 
that they have one and no more: 
III. As a Right Line and a Curve tnay 


be 4- 


Curves: And here are two or three Varieties to be 

1. Any of theſe Curves that have from their 
own Nature L_ CONE an Aſymprote, _ 
capable of being Aſymptotical to one another. 
12 in Conick Sections tis demonſtrated, that 
- Hyperbola's that have the fame common A Hhimptote, 
are alſo themſelves 4/ymprotes to each other; and 


ſuch Curves. 1 
2. Not only thoſe Curves which are endowed 
with ar Aſymptote, but even ſuch as in their own 


Nature admit of no ſuch thing, may alſo have this 


Affection. The Parabola (for inſtance) we know 


has no Re#ilineal A ſymptote belonging to it; and | 


yet two Parabola's, with their Axes placed in the 
ſame Right Line, will be Aſymptotical to each 


other; as De la Hire has demonſtrated, Sf. Conic. 


Lib. 6. 


3. But no Curve that has any 4/ymptote be- 


longing to it, can ever be Aſymptotical to another 
whole Nature refuſes a Re#ilineal Aſymptote; for if 
it were ſu 


Inſtance, a Parabola and an Hyperbola can never 


be Aſymptotical to one another; for were it ſo, | 


the Aſymptote of the Hyperbola would be alſo an 


 Aſymprote to the Parabola ; which is impoſlible, | 


fince that Curve can have no Aſymptote. 
IV. No Right Line can ever poſſibly be an 4- 
ſymptote to a Curve that is every where concave 


towards that Right Line: This is very clear from 
the bare Confideration of the Curvature, and the | 
Tendency of it; and may be thus brought into | 


Demonſtration. 


F — 


Let the Curve ADG (whoſe Ax is AE) be 
concave 1n all its Parts towards the Right Line FE; 
this Line then FE, ſhall never be an Aſymprote to 
the Curve ADG. Let AB touch the Curve in 
the Vertex 4, and be imagined elto FE; 
then any other Tangent as CD, ſu poſe ſhall, if 
it be produced, meet with FE in — Point or 
other; but becauſe CD is a Tangent, therefore 
the Curve Line it ſelf falls between the Tangent 
and the Line FE ; but it is by the Hypotheſis al- 
ſo concave to all its Parts; therefore if the Tan- 
gent C D produced, interfects FE, à fortiori, the 

urve CDG ſhall meet with it alſo; and there- 
fore FE is not an Aſymptote. 


* 
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ſymptorical to one another, ſo alſo may Curves and 


Lib. 2. 


{ed to be ſo, then this latter Curve | 
would have the 4/ymprote of the former Curve for | 
its own Aſymptote too, which is contrary to the | 
Hypotheſis of its having none at all. 'Thus, for | 


VI. All Curves that have one and the fame 


Common Aſymptote, are alſo Aſymptotical t 
this ſhall afterwards be ſhewn univerſally of all | anoth Br ymptotical to one 


er. 
O 


P_—_ 


ja [7 / 
K. 


is | 
Let the Curves EGH, OFK, have the com- 


mon Aſymptote 4 D P; then they ſhall be Aſym- 


ptotical to each other. Firſt of all it is evident, 
that they continually approach to one another ; 
for inſtance, drawing the Line FD a Tangent to 


the Curye OK in F, to meet with the Aſymptote 


in D, and producing BF to & in the Curve EH, 
draw GH a Subtenſe in that Curve parallel to 
FD; and then from H, the Line HK C parallel 
to G B, tis clear, that FG=HT, and HI IHE, 
becauſe FD touches in F; therefore FG HK, 
that is, the Curves are nearer to one another in 
the Points H, K, than in F G; and the ſame may 
be ſhewn of any other Points taken from the Parts 


of B,C, towards P. But then again, theſe Curves 


can never poſſibly meet with, or cut one another. 
For imagine they could, and did interſect each 
other, at the Point Q ſuppoſe ; and let Q. RT 
be parallel to BG, HC. The Curve O K F goes 
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_ above the Cure EG H (after the Interſection 
e, and the other falls below, as 
ſuppoſe at & | 


let us ſu 


ATM 


into R 


ow if two 


* 


Curves as QR, Qs, 


E 

—lS 
— —— 
cut in Q the Curve QR ing from Q, tis 


lain that ſome Point, as R, may be taken in the 
Jurve QR, from whence a Right Line, as R T, 


8 5 e on | | 


drawn to another Line, as Y T, ſhall be equal to | 
QY, the Line from Q, the common Section of 


the Curves to the ſame Line YT. This follows 
from the Nature of Curve Lines in general. Now 
poſe theſe Carves that cut thus to have 
the Line YT for their common Aſymptote; then 
from the get Nature of Curves, we can find 
the Point R, from whence RT ſhall be Q, 
but upon the Hypotheſis that YT is an Aſymptore, 
tis impoſſible that R T ſhould be = £2 Y, for the 
Lines intercepted between the Curve and its 4- 
ſymprote, are ſtill leſs and leſs, and therefore R T 
mult be leſs than Q, becauſe of the Afymprore ; 
and from hence tis certain, that two Curves, 
which have one and the ſame Aſymptote, can ne- 


ver cut each other. 


VII. Twoequal Curves of the ſame ſort, whoſe 
Aſymptotes are parallel, with themſelves be equidi- 


ſtant in all their Points. Theſe Curves are ſuppo- | 


ſed to be ſuch as have but one Aſymprore a piece. 


> 


H 
A 
N 
qa” 


& PL. 

Let EF be the 4ſymptore of the Curve BCD, 
and AH the Aſymptote of the Curve EIK; and 
the Curves being by the Hypoth. of the ſame kind 
and equal, therefore E B EA, and 1G = CM, 
and DN = KH, and IG -|-IM =CM-|- IM, 
and fo DNN K KHAN NK; but KH-|- NK 
=1G-+IM (for EH is a Parallelogram) there- 
fore CM-|- IM = DN-þ KN, that is, CI DR; 
and ſo in all other Points from whence the Curves 


are equi-diſtant. 


VIII. The ſame thing is true alſo of equal Curves 
of the ſame ſort that have two Aſymprotes each, 
but with a Limitation. Suppoſe L O to be one 


Mind. 


other 
Curve 


for the Curve BCD, as LH is for the 
EIK; where the lower Curve cuts the. 
N | 
| Ss, DE * 
7 
8 F 
LOI. 
ö 


 Aymprore of the upper in E, drawing B E A pa- 


rallel to O L; tis evident that from the Points B 
and E to the Parts of D and K infinitely, the 


Curves are equi - diſtant from one another: For by 


the Hypotheſis, the Points P and L are the Con- 
courſes of the 4ſymprotes, and PE being LA, 
BE, CM, DN, are ever = EA, IG, K H, &c. 
from whence the Conclufion follows as before. 
ASYNDETON, is a Figure in Grammar, im- 
plying a Defect or want of Conjunctions in a Sen- 
tence (as Polyſynderon is a Redundancy of them) 
as in this Inſtance, Græculus Eſuriens, in Celum 
jſſeis ibit; where the & before Juſſeris is omit- 
ted. 
ATCHIEVEMENT, in Heraldry, ſignifies 
the Coat of Arms of any Gentleman duly Mar- 


ſhalled with Supporters, Helmet, Wreath and 


Creſt, and with Mantles and Woods, or as the 
Heralds call it, with Heaulne and Timbre, i.e, with 
Helmet and Creſt. Such are uſually hung out on 
the Fronts of Houſes after the Death of the Lord, 


| Lady, Maſter, or ſome conſiderable Perſon; and 


are now corruptly called Harchments. 


ATHANOR, a kind of digeſting Furnace in 


Chymiſtry, fix'd and large, and made with a 


Tower, which is contrived ſo as to keep a cor. 


ſtant Heat for 14 Days, a Month, <>c. or the Heat 

may be encreaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure, by 

opening or ſhutting the Regiſters. 
ATHEROMA, a ſort of Tumour or Swelling 


| conſiſting of a thick and tough Humour like Pap, 


contained in a Bag or Membranous Coat. It nei- 
ther cauſes Pain, nor changes the Colour of the 


Skin. It doth not eafily yield to the Touch, nor 


leaves any dint after it is compreſſed. 


ATHYMIA, is a Dejection or Anxiety 
ATLAS, in Anatomy, is the firſt Vertehra of the 


Neck under the Head; ſo called, becauſe it ſeems 
to hold up the Head: it wants Marrow. 


ATMOSPHERE, is the lower part of the Re- 
gion of the Air or Ether, with which our Earth is 


encompaſſed all round ; and up into which the 


Vapours are carried, either by Reflection from the 
Sun's Heat, or by being forced up by the Subter- 
ranean Fire. 

The Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, Mr. Boyle un- 
dertakes to demonſtrate from many Experiments, 
as, | 
. That two poliſhed Marbles of avout three 
Inches Diameter, and which would in the open 
Air ſuſtain a Weight of 80 lb. before they would 
fall uſunder, would, in the exhauſted Receiver, 
fall aſunder with a Pound, and ſometimes with 


half a Pound Weight, Nay, though when the 
Re- 


Aſymprote to both Curves, and PN the 


2. 
-- 
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Receiver was dee he upper Virb being (id fr ade Crider) — a 
let down to touch the other, It would by no Weight of a Cylinder = | 
means adhere to it; yet when thiswas after query of Air he Top the Atmoſphere, — 
the Re-admiffion of the Air into the iver, | any given Diameter. For ag 1. the Square of the 
the Marbles then, on their being brought to touch | Diameter of the n 


each other, would as ſtrongly as at the firſt, the Square of the ens Dies of the Oplinder 


8 Firmneſs, P. 288. ſou re (which, if it were two Inches Diameter, 
ight of the Arm r will have its Square 4) :: So is the Weight of 
» Egle makes it ht Miles; but | the Cylinder above-mention'd, to the Weight of 


= is. and later 1 eſpecially that ſought. Work as in the Rule of Three, and 
the Learned and Diligent Ricciolus makes t proba- | you — your Defire. 
ble, that the Armoſpbere may | be at leaſt fifty Miles] In Mr. Boyle's Deſcription of his Seatical Baro- 
high. rn 
M. Boyle makes the common Height of the Ar- cumbent on a ſ. quare Inch, to weigh 18 lb. + Troy. 
moſpbere, when the Mercury in the Bara 4 cope 18 at | From which . I calculated the Weight 
30 Inches, to be 35000 Foot, or ſeven z but | of the whole Air, all round the Globe, to be 
this Account i is upon A Suppoſition, that all our 8 9 90425732205000000 Pounds Troy, which a · 
Air is of the ſame Denfity and . 82 with. the Weight of it cal 
Surface of the Earth to the Top of the Atmoſphere; Mr. Paſchal(tho' he Det 1 * 3 


which can by no Means be ſupf ſed, and there- for he — it to be 8. e 


fore he rightly concludes it muſt be much * | 
that Mr. Halley by undoubted Es — 


— ad in his Book againſt Linus he ſu 
tis probable it may be ſome Hundreds, and even | that the Weight of Mercury to Water, is as 133 

Thodſonds of Miles high, in caſe the Armoſpbere be | to x, or very near it ; and that the Spęcifick Gra- 
_ bounded Portion of the Air, but reach as vity of Air to Water, is as I to $00, ſo that the 
high as it. * ht of Mercury to Air, is as 10800 to 1; and 

The ſame Honourable Philoſopher got a hollow | a va. er of Air of 10800 Inches or 900 Feet, is 

Cnr TR ny . 
Artiſt, whoſe Length was 3 Inches, and the - go an equal Denfity like Water, the whole Atmo- 
meter of its Bore jult an Inch: This had a Bot- ſphere would be no more than $rb M Miles high ; 
tom nicely fitted to it; and then being filled with | and in the Aſcent of every 900 Rer, the Barometer 
Quickfilver (the Weight of the Cylinder being be- | would fink an Inch. But the Expanſion of the Air 
fore known) it held as much as weighed 17 Ox. | encreafing in the ſame — as the incumbent 
1 Drachm, 45 22 — This Keke any — plyed by | Weight of the Atmoſpbere decreaſes, that is, as the 
10 (becauſe t ewed the Mer Mercury in the Barometer finks, the upper Parts of 
cury to be at 3 2 5 * 14 lb. 2 oz. and above | the Air are much more rarified then the how, and 
3 drachms Troy, for the Weight of a Column of | each Dn anſwering to an Inzcb of Quick-filver, 
Mercury of an Inch in — and 3 Inches in | grows greater and greater; ſo that the Atmoſphere, 
Length. And ſo much conſequently was the | muſt be extended to a much greater Height. 
Weight of a Column of Air of an Inch in Diame-| To determine the Height 4 the Mercury at any af- 
ter, and of the whole Height of the 4tmoſphere. ned Height of the Air; or aving that groen, to * 
Hence, knowing the Proportions of Cylinders, the Herght of the Place ubere the Barometer ftands, 


W i 


1 
A 3 10 


Sine 


ae 
Hebe, the aid 


the help 


dorgii, Hrait; and having 


the Sum of all the Lines between CB and KG, 
or the Area CB KG will be to the 
Diſtance or Space interc between the Levels 


of two Places in the Air where the Mercury would 


and at the Heights repreſented by the Lines 4B, 
AK; ſo then the Spaces of Air anſwering to e- 


qual Parts of Mercury in the Barometer, are as the 


Areas C BKG, GKLD, DLFM, exc. But 
theſe Area's are 
the Numbers the Rationes of AK to 
AB, of AL to AK, of AM to AL, exc. as was 
demonſtrated by Gregory St. Vincent; fo then, 
by the common Table of Logarizbms, the Height 
of any Place of the Armoſpbere, having any aſ- 
figned Height of Mercury, may moſt eafily be found ; 
for the Line CB in the Hyperbola, whereof the 4- 
rea'sdefign theTabularLogarithms, being o, ol 447653 
*twill be as o, 0144765, to the difference of the 
Logaritbm of 30, or any other leſſer Number, ſo 


900 Fet, or rhe Space anſwering to an Inch of 


Mercury, if the Air were equally 


preſt with 30 
Inches of Mercury, and ev 


where alike to the 


1 of the Barometer in the Air, where it will 


ſtand at the leſſer Number of Inches: And by the 
Converſe of this Proportion may the Height of the 
Mercury be found, having the Altitude of the Place 
given. 

Upon theſe Suppoſitions twill appear, that at 
the Height of 41 Ts the Air is E Erißed. as to 
take up 3000 times the Space it occupies here, 
and at 53 Miles high, it would be expanded above 
300000 times; but tis probable that the utmoſt 
Power of its Spring cannot exert it ſelf to ſo great 
an Extenſion, and that no part of the Atmoſphere 
2 above 45 Miles from the Surface of the 

arth. 

This. is further confirmed from the Obſervati- 
ons of the Crepuſculum, which is obſerved com- 
monly to begin and end when the Sun is 18 De- 
grees below 3 Horizon ; for ſup fing the Air to 
reflect Light from its moſt 4 Parts, and that 
as long as the Sun illuminates any of its Atoms, 
they are viſible to an Eye not intercepted by the 
Curvity of the Earth; it will follow that the 
Proportion of the Height of the whole Air, to the 
Semi- diameter of the Earth, is much about, as 1 
to 90, or as the Exceſs of the cant of about 83 
Degrees to the Radius. For if E be the Eye of the 
Obſerver, S a Place where the Sun ſets at the end 


of Twilight in E, and the Ark ECS, or IIA, 


be found 18 Degrees, the Exceſs of the Scant of 
half thereof E CH, would be the Height of the 


TELE Bm? 
ANC viſt y EH, do each of them ſuffer 
# Refraftion of about 32 or 33 Minutes, whereby 


half of the 


| whoſe Secant 2 10111, it follows, that as 
is the Semi- diameter of the Earth, 


e el into the 1 80000th 


jonate to the Logarubms of 


— 
the Sew A SH, 


from H towards G, the Height 
not be ſo great as if they went 
from the Angle ECS taken 
ation of the Horizontal Ray; the 
will be 85 Deg cerciter 


of the Air need 


the double 


10000 to 111, ſo 


ſuppoſed 4000 Miles, to 44, 4 Miles, which will be 
the Height of the whole Air, if the Places ES, 


whoſe viſible Portion of the Armoſpbere E R Z H, 


and SHKB juſt touch one the other, be 18 De- 
grees aſunder. > 

At this Height the Air, is expanded into above 
3000 times the Space it occupies here ; and we 
have ſeen the Experience of condenſing it into the 


Goth part of the ſame Space; fo that it ſhould 


ſeem, that the Air is a Subſtance capable of being 
part of that Space it 
would naturally take up when free from Preflure. 
ATMOSPHERE of conſiſtent Bodies: The Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle hath written a ſmall Eſſay on 
this Subject, in which he proves, that very many, 
and therefore probably all ſolid, frm and confiſtent 
Bodies (i. e. ſuch as are not Fluid) have, at 
ſome certain times (at leaſt) effluvia of Particles 
of Matter which exhale from them : For he found, 
that many ſuch Bodies would in a little time be 
very ſenſibly diminiſhed in Weight: That ſome 
Eleftrical Bodies, as Amber and Glaſs, would ex- 


ert that Property uniformly all round them when 


they were heated; which they uſually exhibit up- 
on Rubbing or Chafing; vix. That of attractin 
ſmall Bodies to them: That Glaſs, Stones _ 
hard Metals, would, on being rubb'd one againſt 
another, ſtrongly emit not only ſenſible, but even 
offenſive Odours, exc. : 
ATOME, is ſuch a very ſmall Particle of Mat- 


ter, that it cannot Phyfically be cut or divided into 


lefler Parts: Epicurus and his Sect of Philoſophers, 
firſt called the component Principles of all Bodies, 


which they ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall and 


hard, by this Name of Atoms. Theſe Atoms may 


be ſuppoſed to have theſe 4 inſeparable Properties; 


I. That they are all of the ſame Nature, Sub- 


| tance or Matter; for all Matter abſtracted from 


Form is the ſame. 2. That they have all ſome 


8 or Quantity; for they are not Indi- 
vifi 


le Points, but Phyſical Bodies of ſome (though 
ſmall) determinate Bulk. 3. They have alſo all 
of them ſome determinate 4 * or Shape. And, 


4. They muſt have alſo, each of them, ſome real 


Gravity or Weight. To theſe Sextus Empiricus 


adds , or Renitency; but this rather may 


be ſuppoſed to be the Conſequence of their being 


| Solid and Inſettile, which they are, as they are 


Atoms. 


The Original Qualities of Atoms can only be 


their Size and their Figure, and theſe taken toge- 
ther make their Form. 

ATONY, is a Faintneſs, Infirmity or Defect of 

Strength. . | ; 

ATRA Bilis, is ſuppoſed to be a kind of a Sul- 
hureous Terrene and Aduſt Salt, which being 
red in the Body (ſome will needs have it in the 

Spleen) is circulated about in the Blood, and by 
that means makes and uridue Fermentation in it, 
and is the Occafion of Melancholly and other ſuch 
like Diſtempers. 

| ATREUS. 
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AT REUS 


Parts are not rated. | | 
ATROPHY or Tabes, a Conſumption arifing 


from want of Nouriſhment, and when either the 
whole Body, or ſome particular Limb, withers 
and decays away. T Tabes is often taken 
only for an Ulcer in the Lungs, from whence the 
whole Body by degrees decays and periſhes. 
_ ATTACHIAMENTA Bonorum, a Diſtreſs ta- 
ken upon the Goods or Chattels of any one ſued 
for Perſonal Eſtate or Debt by the Legal Artachia- 
tors or Bayliffs, as a Security to anſwer the Action. 
ATTACHIAMENTA de $pinis e Boſco, is the 
Privilege granted to the Officers of a Foreſt to take 
to their own uſe Thorns, Bruſh and Windfall, 
within ſuch Precin&s or Liberties committed to 
their Charge. | 
ATTACHMENT, (in Law) is a Taking or 


Apprehending by Command or Writ : It differs 


from an 4rreft in this, that an Arreſt lies only up- 
on the Body of a Man, whereas an Attachment is 
ſometimes on the Goods only, and ſometimes on 
Body and Goods. 


ATTACHMENT of Prixilege, either gives 


Power to apprehend a Man in a Place privileged, 
or by Vertue of an Office or Privilege, to call ano- 


eth. | 

ATTACHMENT Foreign, is a Proceſs which 
is uſed to attach the Goods of Foreigners found 
within the Liberty or City, for a Debt due to the 


ther into that Court whereunto himſelf belong-} 


Party himſelf. 


ATTACHMENT of the Foreft, is a Court held 
there every 40 Days throughout the Year, 


ATTACK of a Seige, (in the Art of War) is the | 
Effort made by the Beſiegers with Trenches, Mines, 


Galleries and Breaches, in order to make them- 
ſelves Maſters of a Fortreſs in Storming one of 


its Sides. 


ATTACK Falſe, is that which is not vigorouſly 


| proſecuted, ſerving only to make a Diverſion among 


the Befieged, and to oblige them to divide their 
Forces, that the true Attack may be carried on 


with greater Succeſs. | 0 
To ATTACK in Hank, is to attack both Sides 


of the Baſtion. | 
To gain a Place by Right Attack, is to carry it 


by formal Attack, and regular Works, without a 


general Storm. 


ATTAINDURE, is when a Man hath commit- 
ted Felony or Treaſon, and Judgment is paſſed up- 
on him. The Children of a Perſon attainted of 
Treaſon cannot be Heirs to him, or any other An- 


ceſtor; and if he were Noble and Gentile before, 


thereby his Poſterity are degraded and made Baſe , 
and this Corruption of Blood cannot be ſalved but 
by an AQ of Parliament, or unleſs the Judgment 


be reverſed by Writ of Error. 


ATTAINT, (in Law) is a Writ that lies where 
a falſe Verdict is given by twelve Men, which, if 
found to be a falſe Verdict, the twelve Men are 
Attaint, and the Verdict ſhall be, that their Mea- 
dows ſhall be egred, their Houſes broken down, 
their Woods turned up, and their Lands and Tene- 
ments forfeited to the King. But if it paſs againſt 
him that brought that Artaint, he ſhall be impri- 
ones. and grievouſly ranſomed at the King's 

ill. 


1 


ATTAQUES : See Attack, 
ATTENTION, is to regiſter in the Memory 


thernſelves to the Mind, and ate taken notice of. 

ATTENUATING Medicines, ate thoſe things 
which apening the Pores with their Acute Parti- 
cles, cut the thick and viſcous Humours in the Bo- 
dy into ſuch ſmall Particles as that they may eaſi- 
ly be circulated through the Veſſels, and fo there 
is made by degrees an 3 

 ATTEN UATION, or leſſening of the Power 
or Quantity of the Morbifick Matter. | 

ATTICK, a kind of Order in Architecture af- 
ter the Manner of the City of Athens. Vitruvias 
makes it the Name of a Bas, which the Modern 
Architects have fince given to the Dorick, Pillar. 
In our Buildings, the Artick is a little Order plac- 
ed upon another much greater, having, inſtead of 
Pillars, nothing but Pilaſters of a particular Form 
or Faſhion. | 

ATTIRE, the Heralds call the Horns of a Stag 
or _ his Attire, | 

ATTIRE, in Botany, fignifies, according to 
Dr. rev, the third part blo ing to the — A of 
a Plant; of which the two er are the Empale- 
ment and the Foliation. This Atrire he finds to be 
of two kinds, Semini-form and Flor:d ; the Semini- 
form Attire conſiſts of two Parts, Cieves (or the Sta- 
nina, as ſome call them) and Sets or Apices, one 
upon each Artire. The Florid Artire is uſually 
called Thrums, as in the Flowers of Marigold, Tau- 
ſcy, &c. Theſe Thrums the Dr. calls Sts, which 
conhit of two, but moſt times of three Pieces; 
the outer Part of the Suit is the Floret, whoſe Bo- 
dy is divided at the Top like aCowſlip Flower into 
5 Parts or diftin& Leaves. 

ATTOLLENS Auriculam, is a Muſcle which 
conſiſts of divers fleſhy Fibres, and is annexed to 
that Part of the Pericranium that covers the Tem- 
po Muſcle, whence it deſcends directly to its 

mplantation at the Superiour Part of the ſecond 
Wrinkle of the Cartilage of the Ear. Its Name 
ſhews its Uſe. | 

ATTOLENS Oculos, or Sperbus, one of the 
fix Pairs of Muſcles that belong to the Eye, ſerving 
to lift them upwards. 

ATTOLENS Nares, a Muſcle of the Noſe, 
whoſe Name ſhews its Uſe. | 

ATTOLLENTES, are a Pair of Muſcles which 
acting both together, draw all the upper Lip di- 
rectly upward and outward ; but Tony one, 
then one Side of the Lip is drawn obliquely. 
ATTONITUS, Spor, ſex Morbus Attonitus: 
See Apoplex y. „ 

ATTORNATO faciendo vel recipiendo, is a 
Writ which a Man owing Suit to a County, Hun- 
dred, Wapentake, or other Court, and deſiring to 
make an Attorney to for him, whom he 
doubteth whether the N eriff orBayliff will admit 
or not, purchaſeth to command him to receive and 
admit him. 

ATTOURNMENT, (in Law) is when one is 
Tenant for term of Life, and he in Reverſion or 
Remainder grants his Right or Eſtate to another, 
then it behoves the Tenant for Life to agree 
thereto ; and this Agreement is called an Attourn- 
ment, 

ATTRACTING, or Drauing Medicines or 
Things, are thoſe which opening the Pores with 
their little Particles, and Auating the Humours 
and expelling them, where their Reſiſtance is 
ſmaller, not only ſhews the Parts, and makes them 


| 


Red, 


ſuch thing as Abt. 5 properly ſo ſpeaking, is 


another, it is it ſelf alſo as much attract by that 
other thing ; taking Attrattion in the larg 


tions 
ere be any 


a Queſtion that hath been much debated amongſt 
Philoſophers : And perhaps moſt of thoſe Effects 


which the Ancients, not knowing ſo well the] bei 
Cauſes of, did uſe to attribute to Attraction, may 


now be very well ſolved by Pulfron. See James 


Bernouli, de Gravitate AEtbers, Amſterdam 1683, 
in 8. However the Word is retained by good 


Naturaliſts, and in particular, by the Excellent 
Sir Iſaac Newton in his Principia; but without 
there determining any thing of the Quale of it, 
for he doth not conſider things ſo much Phyſical- 
ly, as Mathematically. This therefore being pre- 
miſed, he lays it down as an Axiom; That fince 
Action and Re-aftion are always equal and direitly con- 
trary to each other ; therefore if any thing Attract 


and 
moſt general Senſe, for the Conatus of one Bod 
— another, however it be cauſed. And in 


r. 1. Prop. 58. he ſhews, 


x. That if two Bodies mutually do atrraf? each 
other (by which he means the ſame as gravitate to- 
wards one another) by Forces proportionable to 
their Diſtances, they will deſcribe both about the 
common Centre of Gravity, and about one ano- 
ther Concentrical Ellipſes ; and vice verſa, if any 
Body do deſcribe ſuch Figures, their Gravitating 
or Attacting Forces are proportional to their Di- 
ſtances. | 

2. That if they Attra& each other with Forces 
proportional to the Squares of their Diſtances, 
they will deſcribe both about the common Centre 
of Gravity, and alſo about one another, Conick 
Sellions, having their Umbilic in the Centre a- 
bout which the Figures are deſcribed; and vice 
verſa, &c. 

3. He demonſtrates alſo, That any Particle of 
Matter within the Superficies of any Sphere or 
Globe, is attracted or gravitates by a Force propor- 
tional to its diſtance from the Centre; but with- 


out the Surface of the Sphere, by a Force propor- 


tional to the Square of its diſtance from the Cen- 
tre, Prop. 73, 74. Lib. 1. | 

Hence it will follow, he ſaith, X 

1. That at equal Diſtances from the Centre of 
Homogeneal 8 The Attraftion will be «s the 
Sphere, | 5 

2. And at any Diſtance whatever, the Attracti 
on is as the Sphere divided by the Square of the 
Diſtance. | 

3. Which laſt holds alſo in the Attractions of 
Spheres towards one another; i.e. the Attracti- 


ons are as the attracting Globes divided by the 


Squares of the Diſtances, tho the Globes mu- 
tually attract each other. 


The Quantity of the Force of Attraction in all 


Bodies at equal Diſtances, is exactly proportion: | 


able to the Quantity of Matter in the Attracting 


Body, as being in reality nothing but the Reſult | 


or Sum of the united Forces of all thoſe ſingle 
Particles of which it is compoſed. See Vol. II. 


ATTRACTIVE, the fame with Areratting. 


N 


| 
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ATTRIBUTE, is whatever Property belongs 
y to any Subſtance or Being, and is at- 
of it, or duly attributed to it, or predicated 
of it, as the Logicians ſpeak. 

ATTRITION, in Phyfick, is the Rubbing of 
one thing againſt another ; as when Amber and 
other EleQtrick-Bodies are rubb'd, to make them 
_ „ = Electrick Force. 

A N, in Theology, is a Sorrow for 
offending God, arifing from p Apprehenſion of 

5 obnoxious to Puniſhment and Miſery on 
the Account of ſuch Offence. 

ATTURNEY, or Attorney, in a L 
tion, fignifies one appointed by another Man to 
do any thing in his ſtead, and is as much as Pro- 
curator or Syndicts in the Civil Law; or Attorneys 
are ſuch Perſons, as are by the Conſent, Com- 
mandment or Requeſt of another, to take heed, 
ſee to, and to take upon them, the Charge of ano- 
ther Man's Buſineſs in his abſence. 

AVANT Foſſe, or Ditch of the Counterſcarp, in 
Fortification, is a Moat or Ditch full of Water 


running round the Counterſcarp on the outſide 


next the _— at the Foot of the Glacu. It 
is not eligible to have ſuch a Water-Ditch where 


y | it can be drained dry; becauſe it is a Trench rea- 


dy made for the Befiegers to defend themſelves 
againſt the Sallies of the Beſieged. Beſides, it 
hinders putting Succours into the Place, or at leaſt 
makes it more ditficult ſo to do. 

AVAST), a Word uſed very commonly aboard 
a Ship, fignifying to ſtop, hold or ſtay. 

AUDIENCE Gurt, is a Court belonging to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal Authority 
with the Arches Court, tho inferiour both in Digni- 
ty and Antiquity. | 

AUDIENDO & Terminando, is a Writ, but 
more properly a Commiſſion, directed to certain 
Perſons, when any Riotous Aſſembly, Inſurrecti- 
on, or heinous Miſdemeanour, or Treſpaſs is com 
mitted againſt any Place. 

AUDITA Querela, is a Writ that lies where one 
is bound in a Statute or Recogniſance, or where 
Judgment is given againſt him for a Debt, and 
his Body in Execution thereupon; for if he have 
a Releaſe, or any other ſufficient Diſcharge, but 
has no Day in Court to plead it, then he ſhall 
have this Writ againſt him which hath recovered, 
or againſt his Executors. 

AUDITORY Nerve is the ſeventh Pair of 
Nerves that comes from the Medulla Oblongata, 
arifing from the hinder part of the Proceſſus Annu- 
lars ; 1t enters the Hole in the inner Proceſs of the 
Os Petroſum. It is divided into two Branches; that 
which is ſoft is called Portio Mollis, and it is diſtri- 


buted into the Labyrinth, Cochlea, and the Mem- 


branes which cover the Cavities of the Ear. That 
which is hard, is called Portio Dura; it goes out 
of the Ear by the Hole which is between the Fro- 
ceſſus Maſtoides and Styloides; it is divided into two 
Branches, of which one goes to the Muſcles of 
the Tongue, or Os Hyoides, and it gives a {mall 
Branch to the eighth Pair; the other is diſtributed 
in the External Ear, Noſe, Lips and Cheeks. 
AUDITOR, according to our Law, is an Ofi- 
cer of the King or ſome other great Perſon, which 
yearly, by examining the Accounts of all under 
Officers accountable, makes up a general Book ; 
with the Difference between their Receipts and 
Charge, and their Allowances, commonly called 
Allocations ; as namely, the Auditors of the Exche- 
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heriffs, 
ſtomers, and fet them down, and them. 
AUDITORS of the Preſt or eft, are Offi- 
cers in the Excheguer, who take and make up the 
great Accounts of Ireland, Ber wick, the Mint, and 


of any Money impreſt to any Man for the King's 


Service. 

AUDITOR of the Receipts, is an Officer of the 
Exchequer that files the Teller's Bills, and makes 
an Entry of them, and gives the Lord Treaſurer 
a Certificate of the Money received the Week be- 
fore. He maketh Debentures to every Teller, be- 
fore they pay any Money, and taketh their Ac- 
counts : He keepeth the Black Book of Receipts, and 
the Treaſurer's key of the Treaſury, and ſeeth every 
Teller's Money lock'd up in the New Treaſury. 

AVE, ſee Aile. Ry 

AVELANE, the Form of a Croſs which the 
Heralds give us, which reſembles four Filberds in 
their Husks or Caſes, joined together at the great 
End; from whence it ſeems to take its Name, 
for a Filberd is Nux Avellana. 

AVENTURE, (but more properly) Adventure, 
is a Term in Law fignifying a Miſchance, cauſing 
the Death of a Man without Felony, as when he 
is ſuddenly drowned or burnt, falling into the Wa- 
ter or Fire, or killed by any Diſeaſe or Miſchance. 

AVENUE, (in Fortification) is an opening or 
inlet into any Fort, Baſtion, or ſuch like Place. 

AVERAGE, (in Law) is that Service which 
the Tenant owes to his Lord, to be done by the 
Beaſts of the Tenant. 

It alſo fignifies a certain Contribution which 
Merchants and others pay proportionably towards 
their Loſſes that have their Goods caſt away in a 
Tempeſt, for the ſaving of the Ship or Goods, or 
the Lives of them that are therein. 

AVERIIS capts in Withernam, is a Writ for the 
taking of Cattel to his uſe, that hath his Cattel un- 
lawfully taken by another, and driven out of the 
County where they are taken, that they cannot 
be replevy'd. 

 AVERMENT, (in Law) is where a Man pleads 
a Plea in Abatement of the Writ, or Barr of Acti- 
on, which he ſays he is ready to prove, as the 
Court will = This offer to prove the Plea 
is called an Averment, | 

AVERPENY, is to be quit of divers Sums of 
Money for the King's Arrearages. 

AVERRUNCATION, in Agriculture, figni- 
fies the lopping off ſuperfluous Branches. 

AUGE, an Aſtronomical Term, the ſame as A- 
pogæum, is that Point of the Orbit, wherein a Pla- 
net being, is furtheſt diſtant from the Central Bo- 
dy about which it revolves, and is then ſloweſt in 
Motion, infomuch that from this Point the di- 
ſtance of a Planet is reckoned, to find thereby the 
Inequality of its Motion. 

AUGMENTATION, was the Name of a 
Court erected by King Henry the Eighth, for the 
encreaſe of the 3 of the Crown, by the 
Suppreſſion of the Abbies and Religious Houſes: 


This Court was diſſolved in Queen Mary's Reign; 


but the Office of Augmentation remains to this 
Day, wherein there are many Records of great uſe 
and importance. 

AUMONE, (Tenure in Aumone) is a Tenure 
per liberam Eleemoſynam, as where Lands are given 
to ſome Church, or Religious Houſe, upon Con- 


ut cond times faouke 


good of the Donor's Soul. 
AVOWEE, is he to whom the Righ 
vowſon of any Church appertaineth, 


vouee, for a difference from thoſe that ſometimes 


ent in another's Name, as a Guardian that pre- 
enteth in the Name of his Ward : And alfo to be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which have the Lands 
whereunto an Adrouſon appertaineth, but only 
for term of their Lives, of Years, or by Intruſion, 
or by Diſſeiſin. 


a Diſtreſs for Rent or other thing, and the other 
ſues _—_ 3 now he that took the Diſſreſs juſti- 
fying the AR, is ſaid to Avow it. 

AURICULEZ Cordis, are two Appendages to the 
Heart, ſeated at its Bafis over the Ventricles ; 
are fo called from ſome Reſemblance that they 
bear to the Ears of a Man's Head. They arite 
from a long Bafis, and end in an obtuſe Point, 
thereby forming an obtuſe Triangle. They are of 
the fame Fabrick and uſe with the Ventricles o- 
ver which they ſtand, being Muſcles as they are, 


carried into oppoſite Tendons; whereof that at 


Auriculæ, and the other runs along their upper part. 
The Right Avricle is larger and ſofter than the 

The Superfices of both is ſmooth when they are 
full, but wrinkled when empty, and more fo in 
the Left than in the Right One. On being cut o- 
zen they exhibit many fleſhy Columns running 

m the Upper Tend 

tween them there are pretty deep Furrows or lon 
Cavities, but fewer in the Right Auricle than in 
the Left. They are dilated and contracted in like 
manner as the Heart is, but at different times; 
for the Syſtole of the Ventricles is at the ſame time 
with the Diaſtole of the Auricles and vice verſa ; fo 
that the Auricles are receiving their Blood from 
the Veins, while the Ventricles are expelling theirs 
into the Arteries : But when the yes. are 
relaxed and empty in their Diaſtole, then the Auri- 
cles force the Blood into them by their Sylftole. 
They are nouriſhed by Branches of Arteries 
ſpringing from the Coronaria, which Dr. Ruyſch 
(who ſeems firſt to have taken notice of this) calls 


Their Uſe is to receive the Venal Blood which 
comes immediately out of the Vena Cava and Pul- 
monaris, and to meaſure it as it were (faith Gibſon) 
into the Ventricles; and to expel it thither with 
the greater Force, the Internal Fibres or Columns 
of their Cavity arifing from their Root where the 
are joined to the Bafis of the Heart, reach directly 
outwards towards the Vena Cava and Pulmonaris ; 
and in the Diaſtole of the Auricule, graſp the Blood 
contained in their Cavities like ſo many Fingers, 
and ſqueeze it into the Ventricles, now relaxed in 
their Diaſtole. 

AURIGA, a Conſtellation conſiſting of 23 Stars 
in the Northern Hemiſphere. | 

AURIPIGMEN TUM, yellow Arſenick. 

AURUM Feulmimans, or 28 of Gold, is 
thus made ; put a Drachm of thin Plates of Gold 
into a Matraſs, and then pour on it by little and 
little (or elſe there will be ſo great an Efferve- 
ſcence, that the Matter will boil over the Glaſs) 
3 Or 4 Drachms of Aqua Regalis. Set the Matraſs 
in warm Sand, and when the Ebullitions are over, 


dition that ſome Service or Prayers ſhall be offered 


the Minſtrum will have diflolved as much of the 
Gold 


t of A4. 
that he 
may preſent in his own Name; and is called 4. 


AVOWRY (a Law Term) is, when one takes 


made up of the ſame order of Fibres, which are 


the Baſis of the Heart is common to it and the 


on to the Lower, and be- 


therefore Arterie Auriculares, and no doubt but 
they have Branches alſo of Veins to attend them. 
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Gold.as * chntain. Pour off the Solution, | 
Inglination, . 


the Mixture gradually, ſome of the Volatile Spi- 


rit of. Sal Armoniack, or Oil of Tartar per deli 
quium,” and the Gold will pre pitate to the Bot- 
tom of the Glaſs: Let it ſtand a while till all is fal- 
len down, then pour off the Liquor, and waſh the 
Powder carefully with warm Water till it grows 
infipid : Then dry it in a Paper by a gentle Fire, 
taking care it do not fire, which 'tis apt to do with 
a terrible Noiſe. If you diſſolve a Drachm of Gold, 
there will be 4 Scruples of Aurum Fitiminans well 
dried. It takes its Name from its fulminating or 
great Noiſe like Thunder, when tis heat- 
ed over the Fire in a Spoon, for it will go off like 
a Gun, but without r its Force 
being chiefly downward. Ihe Effect ſeems to come 
from ſome Parts of the Aqua Regalis, which re- 
main {till ticking in the Gold, and theſe being of 
a very Spirituous and Volatile Nature, do break 
out with great Violence when the Powder comes 
to take Fire. ; 


Thoſe who would know a way ,to make as| 


t, but yet a much leſs expenſive Noiſe, may 
ee the Word Fulvis Fulminans, If half its Weight 


of Sulphur powdered, be mingled with Aurum Fil- 


minans, its fulminating Quality will be deſtroyed. 
Though on ſeveral Trials deſignedly made to 
make Gun-powder take Fire in Mr. Boyle's exhauſt- 


ed Receiver, it could not be effected; yet he found 


that Aurum Fulminans would take Fire there, and 
go off, both by means of a Burning-Glaſs, and of 
a Piece or hot [ron. | 

AURUM Moſaicum, is made by mixing and 
ſubliming Mercury, Tin, Sulphur and Sal Armoni- 
ack all together. 

AURUM ö Porabile: The Alchymiſts pretend to 


be able to ſeparate the Salt and Sulphur of Gold, | L 


and then diflolving it in a Liquor, it may be drank, 
and therefore is called Aurum Potabile : But this is 
a meer Impoſture, the Aurum Potabile being no- 
thing uſually but ſome rich Cordial Liquor with 
Pieces of Leaf- Geld in it. 

AUSTERE Taft, is ſuch an one as moderately 
conſtringes the Mouth and Tongue with ſome A ſpe- 
rity, as is the Taſt of unripe Fruits. 

AUSTRAL, the fame with Hout hern: Thus, 

AUSTRAL Sens, are the fix laſt Signs of the 
Zodiack; fo called, becauſe they are on the South 
Side of the EquinoFthal, 

AUTHEN TICKS, the Word Autbentick fig- 
nifies of good Authority; and therefore the 3d 
Volume or Tome of the Civil Law, is called The 
Autbenticks, from the Greek Word audi, be- 
cauſe it hath its Authority from it ſelf, and proceed- 
ing from the Emperor's own Mouth; or elſe that 
they are Originals to other Writings which are 


tranſcribed out of them. They are a Volume of 


new Conſtitutions, ſet out by Juſtinian the Em- 


peror, after the Code, and brought into the Body of 


the Law, under one Book. 

There is not in theſe that good Order and Me- 
thod obſerved, as there is in the Code, or in the Di- 
geſt ; but as any doubtful Point came to be conſi- 
dered, you have here the Princes Determination 


of it; and that ſet down as the Caſes occafionally 


| occurred. 


The whole Volume is divided into Nine Colla- 
tions, Conſtitutions or Seſt ions (I mean in the La- 
tin Verfion, for in the Greek there is not this Di- 


| 


ö 


| 


ſeveral Chapters. They are called Novels, becauſe 
Digeſt; juſt. as the Conſtitutions of the Empe- 
rors which were zewly publiſhed after the Baſili- 
ca were called the Nut 

chael, &c. | | a 
AUTOGRAPHY, is the pecular Hand Wri- 
ting of any particular Perſon ; or the Original 
of any Treatiſe or Diſcourſe, in reſpect of a Co- 
PY- | 

: AUTOMATA, are Mechanical or Mathema- 
tical Inſtruments or Engines, that going by a Spring, 
Weight, Orc. ſeem to move of themſelves, as a 
Watch, a Clock, exc. | | 
AUTOPSY, is Ocular Inſpection, or ſeeing a 
thing with our own Eyes. 
AU X, the ſame with Apog eon. 

AUXILELIARY Ferbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as 
help to form or conjugate others; as 10 bave and 
to be in the Engliſh Tongue, Hſtre and Aroir in 
the French, Iralian, Spaniſh, &c. 

AUXILIUM Caric, a Precept or Order of 
Court, for the citing or convening of one Party 
at the Suit of another. 

AUXILIUNM Petere, in Law, ſignifies to pray 
Suit in a Cauſe; that is, when an inferior Te- 
nant is 3 and not capable to defend the 
Right in 

Supetior Lord to aſſiſt and juſtify his Plea. 

AUXILIUM Rgis, Rings Aid, or Money le. 
vy'd for the King's Uſe, and publick Service. 

AUXILIUM Vicecomitum, the Aid or Cuſto- 
mary Dues paid to the Sheriff, for the better fup- 
port of his Office. 

AWARD, (a Term in Law) properly ſignifying 
the Judgment of one that is neither aſſigned by 
aw, or appointed by the Judges for the ending a 
Matter in Controverſie, but is choſen by the Par 
ties themſelves that are at variance. 

AWN, in Botany, Ariſta, is the Beard growing 
out of the Husk of Corn or Grafs. 

AWNING, aboard a Ship, is when a Sail, a 
Tarpaulin, or the like, is hung over any part of 
the Ship above the Decks, to keep off the Sun, the 
Rain, or the Wind. In a Long-Boat, they make 
an Awning by bringing the Sail over the Yard and 
Stay, and boming it out with the Boat-Hook. 

AX or A xe, the ſame with Axis, which ſee. 

AXILLAR 7%izs, are the two Branches of the 
aſcending Trunk of the Vena Cava, called Ram? 


Clavicrle, as ſoon as they are 1 them, and go 
up to the Armpits, are called Axillares : And 
each of theſe parts it ſelf into two Veins, the Ce- 
phalica and Baftlica. ; ; 

AXILLARY Artery, is thar part of the Sube la- 
vian Branches of the aſcending Trunk of the -19:- 
ta, that is got out of the Thorax and comes into 
the Arm-pits. 

AXIOM, is ſuch a common, plain, ſelf, evident 


and received Notion, that it cannot be made more 


its ſelf much better known than any thing that 
can be brought to prove it ; as, That nothing cui 
att arbere it is not: That a thing cannot be and not 
be at the ſame time That the Whole is greater thun 
a Part: That here there is no Lan, there is no Tranſ- 
greſſion, &c. 


AXIS, is the third Vertebra from the Skull. 


viſion into Collations) and theſe are ſubdivided 


} 


AXIS of- a Cylinder, is that Quieſcent Right 
K 2 Line, 


into 168 Novels, each of which is diſtributed "A 


they were N-w Laws in compariſon of the Code and 


of Leo, Nicephorus, Mi- 


is own Name; he prayeth Aid of thc. 


Subclavii, which running 1 under the 


plain and evident by Demonſtration, becauſe 'tis 
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Line, about Parallelgram is turned, | or Wheel, which is called the Prricrochinm, in whoſc 
he: nN Circumference are Holes made” to put in Staves 
AXIS of a Conick Seffion, is a Line paſling | (like thoſe of a Windleſs or Capftain) in order to 
through the Middle of the Figure, and perpendt | turn the Axis the more cafily, and thereby 
_ cular to the Ordinates. | _ | to raiſe the Weight required by Means of a Rope 
AXIS of a Figzre, is a Streight Line, conceived | which winds round. the Axis. See Vol. IL 

to proceed from the Vertex to the Baſe. AXIS e 
at 

to ano- Right Angles, an infinite number of Lines drawn 


XIS of a Circle or Shpere, 1s a Streight Line | Line which divides into two equal Parts, 
paſſing through the Center from one Si 


_ ao is the ſame with the Diameter. parallel to one another within the Hyperbola. 


of the World, is an imag Line con- | AXIS Determinate, in that Figure, is a Right 
ceived to paſs through the Center of the Earth | Line drawn between the Vertexes or Tops of * 
from = 2 to M 1 * oppoſite Sections or 8 
A the Zodiach, is conceived to AXIS Conjuratus, in Hyperbola : See Cunjn- 
through the Earth, and to be terminated in the | gate. oy . 
Poles of the Zodiack, | . | AZIMUTH, is an Arch of the Horizon com- 
AXIS of Rotation or Circumvolution, is an i- | prehended between the Meridian of the Place, and 
maginary Line, about which any = = is | any other Azimuth Circle; or contained between 
conceived to be turned to make a Solid: Thus a | the Prime Vertical, and any other Azineuth Circle. 
| Sphere is conceived to be made by the Rotation of 
_ a Semi-circle about its Diameter, and a Righe Cone | To find the Azimuth at any time: See the 
by that of a Right angled Triangle about its Per- | r1th Caſe of Oblique angled Spherical Triangles un- 
pendicular. 3 der the Word Trigonometry. a 
AXIS Secudus, in the Hyper bole and Ellipfis, is „ 
the Conjugate Diameter, which ſee. This is ſome- | To find the Sun's Azimuth, as alſo the Hour, by 
times called the Axis Rectus. the Globe, having the Sun's Place and Altitude gi- 
AXIS, in Optics, is the Ray which of all that | ven. | 
are {ent to the Eye falls icularly on it, and | Redctify your Globe, and fit the Quadrant; then 
which by conſcquence, Faded through the Center | turn both Globe and Quadrant about till the 
of the Eye. Sun's Place cut the given Altitude in the 
AXIS Common or Mean, is a Right Line drawn | Quadrant; for then the Index ſhews the 
from the Point of Concourſe of the two N Hour, and the Quadrant the Aximuth in the 
Nerves through the Middle of the Right Line which | Horizon. | 
Joins the Extremity of the {ame Oprick Nerves. 
AXIS of Incidence, in Dioptricks, is a Right To find the Sun's 4zinuth at Six, having the 
Line drawn through the Point of Incidence, and | Laritude of the Place, and the Sun's Declination gi 
ndicular to the Refracting Surface. ven. . 
XIS F Refraffion, is that which is made by] Say, As the Co-Sine of the Latitude: Is to the 
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the Ray of Incidence, directly prolonged on the dius :: So is the Co-Tangent of the Sun's 
Infide of the ſecond Medium by the Ray of Re-| Declination : To the Tangent of the Sun's 
fraftion. Azimuth at Six. 


AXIS of any Glaſs (in Opticks) is a Right Line | 

drawn perpendicularly through the Centre of the! Example. Let the Latitude be 51 Deg. 30. Min. 
Glaſs; or if it be a Convex Glaſs, through the | and the Sun's Declination be 11. 300 
thickeſt Part; if a Concave, through the thinneſt | The 3 
Part (which in each is called the Pole of the Glaſs) | Co — - * r. en. oi 9 51. 30.0, 2058 50 
directly on to the Centre of the Sphere, the Glaſs Ag rf e T 1 8 
Figure is a Segment of. rf V1! $5 me fgoNgE 
AXIS in Peritrachio, is a Machine for the rai- 
fing of Weights, conſiſting of a Cylindrical Beam | 
(which is the Axis) lying Horizontally, and ſup- 


Sum is the Tangent of 83. 50. 2 10,896741 
which is the Azimuth at Six required. | 


Joo find the Time when the Sun will be exactly 
on the Eaſt or M̃iſt Azimuth, having the Suns 
Declination and Latitude of the Place given. 

Say, As the Co- Tangent of the Declination: Is 
to the Co- Tangent of the Latitude: : So is 
Radius: To the Sine of an Ark; which 

| converted into Time, ſhews the Hour fro 


Six. | 


| Example. Suppoſe the Declination be 11. 31 
| The Latitude of the Place 51. 30. 


Then to the Ar. co. of the j —.— 
| Co- Tangent of ß 11. 31'.— 9,309 108 
Add the Co- Tangent of 51 . 30˙.— 9, 900605 


— ͤ—— — 


Sum is the Sine of 099. 1 i. 19, 209713 


ported at esch End by a Piece of Timber; and Which is 45 Minutes of an Hon. 
23 about it, it hath a kind of DBmpanum 


Therefore 


: 7 . 1 8 
l 
. 
A | | 
: 
2 * | _— 


A Z d 


ö | "EI Te Sun will be due Eaft in the Morn- 
ning 12 Minutes before 7, and Weſt in the Even- 
ing 12 Minutes after = -.- 


| In Summer. 

Say, As the Co-fine of the Altitude : Is to the 
angent of the Latitude :: So is the Diffe- 
rence between the Sines of the Sun's Altitude 
at 6, and t Altitude: To the Sine of 

the Azimuth from Eaſt to Weſt, 

In Winter, 

Say: As the Co-fine of the Altitude: Is to the 


angent of the Latitude : : So is the Sum of | 


the Sines of the Sun's Altitude at 6, and pre- 
ſent Altitude: To the Sine of the Azimuth 
from Eaſt os Weſt. 
AZIMUTH Compaſs, is an Inftrument made in 
a large Box, with Jambols and a broad Limb, 
having 90 Deg. diagonally divided, with an Index 
and to take the Sun's Amplitude or Azimuth, 
in order to find the Difference between the Mag- 
netical Meridian and the Sun's Meridian, which 
ſhews the Variation of the Compaſs. 
AZIMUTH Magnetical : See Magnetical Azi- 


mut h. 

AZIMU “T Hs, or Vertical Circles, are great Cir- 
cles interſecting each other in the Zenith and Na- 
dir, (as Meridians or Hour - Cireles do in the Pole) 
and cutting the Horizon at Right Angles. 


On the Globes theſe Circles are not drawn, but 


are repreſented 
it is Screwed in 


AZOTH, among the Ch nifies ſ. . 
times an Univerſal Medicine — the Mer 
cury of a Metal. | | 
AZURE, the Herald's Term for a Blue Co- 


And on theſe —— is reckoned the Sun's 
Altitude, when he is not on the Meridian. 


lour in the Coats of all Perſons 
under the Degree of a Baron; 
but in the E 
Noblemen ' tis called Sapbir ; and 
_— of Sovereign Princes 'tis 
Jupiter, Engravir 
'tis repreſented by ies. 
Hatches drawn only Horizontal- 


ly, thus, as in the annexed Figure. 
AZUGUS or AZYGOS, & a notable Branch 


of the Vena Cava, called Vena 


is ſingle, havi 


fone pari, becauſe it 


ng no Fellow. It deſcends thro the 
right fide of the Cavity of the Thorax, and when 


it is come as far as the Eighth or Ninth Vertebra, 


it begins juſt to k 


eep the Middle, and ſends forth 


on each Side Intercoſtal Branches to the Inter- 
ſtices of the Eight loweſt Ribs, and there is di- 
vided into two Branches, of which the Larger 


deſcends to the Left, betwixt the Proceſſes of the 


Diaphragm, and is inſerted ſometimes into the 
Cava above or below the Emulgent, but oftner in- 
to the Emulgent it ſelf. The other, which goes 


down on the Right-hand, enters the Cava, com- 
monly a little above the Emulgent, but very ſel- 
dom is joined to the Emulgent it ſelf, ; 
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Line, about Parallelgram is turned, 
which by its Revolution forms N. 
. . paſſing 
throug Mi the Fi > perpendi- 
cular to the Ordinates. — | | 

AXIS of a Figzre, is a Streight Line, conceived 
to proceed from the Vertex to the Bale. 
XIS of a Circle or Shpere, is a Streight Line 
paſſing through the Center from one Side to ano- 
ther ; and is the ſame with the Diameter. 

AXIS of the Warld, is an imaginary Line con- 
ceived to paſs t h the Center of the Earth 
from one Pole to another. 

AXIS 
through the Earth, and to be terminated in 
Poles of the Zodiack. 


AXIS of Rotation or N N an 1 
inary Line, about which any plain Figure is 
— to be turned to make a Vd : Thus a 


of the Zodiack, is alſo conceived el 


of Wheel, which iscalled the Prrirrachines, in whoſe 
| Circumference are Holes made to put in Staves 
(like thoſe of a Windleſs or Capftain) in order wo 
—— r pe? - 
to ray ight required by Means of a Ro 

rn C 


Line which divides into two equal Parts, and at 
Right Angles, an infinite number of Lines drawn 
parallel to one another within the Hyperbola. 
AXIS Determinate, in that Figure, is a Right 
Line drawn between the Vertexes or Tops of the 
oppoſite Sections or Hyperbola. 
AXIS Conjugatus, in the Hyperbola : See Cunjn- 
ate. 
n AZIMUTH, is an Arch of the Horizon com- 
prehended between the Meridian of the Place, and 
any other Azimuth Circle; or contained between 


here is conceived to be made by the Rotation of 
a Semi-circle about its Diameter, and a Righe Cone 
by that of a Right angled Triangle about its Per- 
pendicular. ; 

AXIS Secndus, in the Hyperbole and Ellipfis, is 
the Conjugate Diameter, which ſee. This is ſome- 
times called the Axis Refs, 

AXIS, in Oprichs, is the Ray which of all that 
are {ent to the Eye falls pe icularly on it, and 
which by conſcquence, aſſed through the Center 
of the Eye. EY | 


AXIS Common or Mean, is a Right Line drawn 
from the Point of Concourſe of the two —_ | 


Nerves through the Middle of the Right Line w ich 


Joins the Extremity of the ſame Oprick, Nerves. 


AXIS of Incidence, in Dioptricks, is a Right | 


Line drawn through the Point of Incidence, and 
ndicular to the Refracting Surface. 

XIS 
the Ray of Incidence, directly 
. of the ſecond Medium by the Ray of Re- 

fraction. ä | 
AXIS of any Glaſs (in Opticks) is a Right Line 
drawn perpendicularly through the Centre of the 
Glaſs; or if it be a Convex Glaſs, through the 
thickeſt Part ; if a Concave, through the thinneſt 
Part (which in each is called the Pole of the Glaſs) 
directly on to the Centre of the Sphere, the Glaſs 

Figure is a Segment of. | 


AXIS in Peritrochio, is a Machine for the rai- | 


fing of Weights, conſiſting of a Cylindrical Beam 
(which is the Axis) lying Horizontally, and ſup- 


0 


Ws 


— 


4 


D 


ed ateach End by a Piece of Timber; and 


omewhere about it, it hath a kind of Tympanu | 


— 


F Refraftion, is that which is made by 
＋ 11 on the 
7 


the Prime Vertical, and any other Aꝛimuth Circle. 
To find the Azimuth at any time: See the 
der the Word Trigonometry. 
To find the Sun's Azimuth, as alſo the Hour, by 


ven. 

Rectify your Globe, and fit the Quadrant; then 
turn both Globe and Quadrant about till the 
Sun's Place cut the given Altitude in the 
Quadrant; for then the Index ſhews the 
Hour, and the Quadrant the Aximuth in the 


Horizon. 


To find the Sun's 4zimuth at Six, having the 
Latitude of the Place, and the Sun's Declination gi 
ven. 1 80 N 
Say, As the Co-Sine of the Latitude: Is to the 

dius :: So is the Co- Tangent of the Sun's 


Azimuth at Six. 
| Example, Let the Latitude be 31 Dey, 30. Mis, 
and the Sun's Declination be 11. 30/. 


Then to the Ar. co. of the 


Co-Sine of * 51. 30.—0, 2058 50 


which is the Azimuth at Six required. 


on the Eaſt or Meſt Azimuth, having the Sun's 
Declination and Latitude of the Place given. 

Say, As the Co-Tangent of the Declination : Is 
to the Co-Tangent of the Latitude : : So is 
Radius: To the Sine of an Ark; which 
converted into Time, ſhews the Hour fro 
Six. e 


* 


Example. Suppoſe the Declination be 11. 31. 
The Latitude of the Place 51. 30. 


Then to the Ar. co. of the 1 3 8 
Co- Tangent of A 
Add the Co- Tangent of 51 . 30˙.— 9, 900605 


—̃ v.ii· IIY 


Sum is the Sine of 099. 12.19, 209713 
which is 48 Minutes of an Hour. 


Therefore 


« . . ** "WIN * 8 , ; 
F = N 6 n 1 1 
| | 2 I 
A ; 
* . 0 * 


AXIS Indeterminate of an Hyperbols, is a Right 


11th Caſe of Oblique angled Spherical Triangles un- 


the Globe, having the Sun's Place and Altitude gi- | 


Declination : To the Tangent of the Sun's 


Add the Co-Tangent of 11. 31'—10,6908gr 1 
Sum is the Tangent of 83. 50. 210.8967041 


To find the Time when the Sun will be exactly 
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ing 12 Minutes after 5. g | 


£ + i. 
0.7,” AA 


AZ u 


"Therefore the Sun will be due Eft in the Mom 


ning 12 Minutes before 7, and Weſt in the Even- 


iven the Latitude 
of the Place, the Sun's Altitude at Six, and pre- 


To find the Azimuth, having g 


Ep In Summer. * 

Say, As the Co- ſine of the Altitude: Is to the 
angent of the Latitude :: So is the Diffe- 
rence between the Sines of the Sun's Altitude 

at 6, and preſent Altitude: To the Sine of 

the Azimuth from Eaſt to Weſt. 
| In Winter, 
Say, As the Co- ſine of the Altitude: Is to the 
of the Latitude : : So is the Sum of 
the Ses of the Sun's Altitude at 6, and pre- 
ſent Altitude: To the Sine of the Azimuth 

from Eaft os Weſt. . 

AZIMUTH Compaſs, is an Inſtrument made in 


a large Box, with Jambols and a broad Limb, 


vi . diagonally divided, with an Index 
— © mes the — or Azimuth, 
in order to find the Difference between the Mag- 
netical Meridian and the Sun's Meridian, which 
ſhews the Yariation of the Compaſs. | 

AZIMUTH Magnetical : See Magnetical Axi- 
mut hb. 5 

AZIMUTHS, or Vertical Circles, are great Cir- 
cles interſecting each other in the Zenith and Na- 
dir, (as Meridians or Hour- Circles do in the Pole) 
and cutting the Horizon at Right Angles. 

. On the Globes theſe Circles are not drawn, but 


- 3 
are repreſented 1188 of Altitude when 


it is Screwed in | 
And on theſe Azimutbs is reckoned the Sun's 
_— * he is | uy > the Meridian. | 
amo ymiſts, ſigniſies ſome- 
times an Univerſal Medicine — the K 
cury of a Metal. 2 
AZURE, the Herald's Term for a Blue Co- 
our in the Coats of all Perſons 
under the Degree of a Baron; 
but in the Eſcutcheons of the 
Noblemen tis called Saphir ; and 
in thoſe of Sovereign Princes 'tis 
called Jupiter. Engraving 
'tis repreſented by Strokes or 
Hatches drawn only Horizontal- 
ly, thus, as in the annexed Figure. 


AZUGUS or AZYGOS, % a notable Branch 
of the Vena Cava, called Vena fine pari, becauſe it 
is fingle, having no Fellow. It deſcends thro' the 
right fide of the Cavity of the Thorax, and when 
it is come as far as the Eighth or Ninth Vertebra, 


it begins juſt to keep the Middle, and ſends forth 


on each Side Intercoftal Branches to the Inter- 


ſtices of the Eight loweſt Ribs, and there is di- 


vided into two Branches, of which the Larger 
deſcends to the Left, betwixt the Proceſſes of the 
Diaphragm, and is inſerted ſometimes into the 


(Ava above or below the Emulgent, but oftner in- 


to the Emulgent it ſelf. The other, which goes 
down on the Right-hand, enters the Cava, com- 


monly a little above the Emulgent, but very ſel- 


dom is joined to the Emulgent it (elf, 
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BAC 


ACCIFEROUS Plants, whether Trees, 
B Shrubs or Herbs, are ſuch as bear Berries ; 
and Berries are Fruits covered with. a thin 
Membrane, in which is contained a Pulp, which 


grows ſoft and moiſt when ripe, and contains the 


Seed within the Subſtance. The Bacciferous Herbs 
are the Chamemorus, Smilax aſpera, Bryonia Alba 
and Nigra, Angelica Baccifera, Aconitum Racemoſum, 


Solanum Racemoſum Americanum, Hypogloſſum, L aurus 


Alexandrina, Ox e, Polygonatum, Lilium Con- 
vallium, 8 Herba Pari, Sola- 
num Ler hale, Malum Inſanum, Solanum Vulgare, Al- 
fene Baccifera, Solanum Somniferum, Alkelengi, Aſpa- 
rags, Vitis Idei palliſtru, &c. 3 

The Bacciferous Trees, Mr. Ray divides into four 


kinds. 


1. Such as bear a Caliculate or Naked Berry, 
the Flower and Calix both falling off together, and 
leaving the Berry bare, as the Saſſafras Tree, &c. 

2. Such as have a Naked, Monqpyrenous Fruit, 
i. e. containing in it only one Seed; as the Arbutus 
Terebinthus, Lentiſcus, Viſcus, Phyllerea, Sambucns, 
Aquaticus, Lanreola, Chamelea Germanica (or Meze- 
reon) Viburnum, Cornus, Rhamnus, &c. 


3. Such as have alſo a Naked but Polyþyrenous 


Fruit; i. e. one containing two or more Kernels 


or Seeds within it; as the Jaſaminum, Liguſtrum, 


| Aluus, Berberis, Alaternus, Sambucus Vulgaris, Vits, 
the Tea Plant, Enonymus Vilgaris, Agrifolium, Rham- 
nus Cat hurticus, Cipparis, Erica Baccifera, &c. 


4. Such as have their Fruit compoſed of many 


Acini or round ſoft Balls (for the Word Acinus, in 


Botany, is rather a Grape than a Grape: ſtone) ſet 


cloſe together like a Bunch of Grapes ; as the Uva 


Marina, Rubus Vulgaris, Rubus Idens, and the Rubus 


minor fruftu Ceruleo. 

BACCIVOROUS Creatures, are ſuch Animals 
as feed upon Berries. EE 

BACCERIND Thief, (a Term in Law) ſignify- 
ing a Thief taken with the Manner (as the ſay) i. e. 
having on his Back or about him, thoſe things he 
hath ftollen. It is by ſome taken for an Offender 
againſt Vert or Veniſon in the Foreſt. 
_ BACCHIUS, is a Foot of a Latin Verſe, con 
fiſting of three Syllables, where the firſt is ſhort, 
and | two laſt long, as Egeſt.c : This is the Re- 
verſe of a Dattyle, 

BACILLI, are thoſe Medicines which are of a 
long round Figure like a Stick, Oc. 

BACK STAYS, of a Ship, ſee Stays. 

BACK-STAFF, the ſame with Davis's Qua- 


J 


grant, or the Engliſo Quadrant, as tis called by the 


| 


BAC 


| French, "Twas invented by one Capt. Davis a 
Welchman ; and is a Sea of good uſe 
to take the Sun's Altitude at Sea. It conſiſts of 
three Vanes 4, B and C; and of two Arches. . 

The Vane at 4 is called the Horizon Vane ; that 
at B the Shade Vane ; and that at C the Sight Vanue. 
The lefler Ark B is of 60 Degrees, and that of C 
(or fg) of 30 Degrees. In time of Obſervation 
the Shadow Vane B is ſet upon the 60 Arch juſt 
to an even Degree of ſome Altitude leſs than you 
judge the Complement of the Sun's Altitude will 
be, by 10 or 15 Degrees. The Horizon Vane is 
put on at 4, and the Sight Vane on the zoth Ark 
FSB; and then the Obſerver's Back being turned 
to the Sun (whence the Name of Back-Staff or 
Back: Quadrant) he lifts up the Inſtrument, and 
looks thro' the Sight Vane, riſing or falling the 
Quadrant till the Shadow of the upper Edge of 
the Shade Vane fall on the upper Edge of the Slit 
in the Horizon Vane ; and if then you can ſee the 
Horizon thro' the ſaid Slit, the Obſervation is 
well made: But if the Sea appear inſtead of the 
Horizon, move the Sight Vane lower towards g; 
If the Sky appear, move it upwards towards f: 
and ſo try till it comes right. 

Then obſerve how many and Minutes 
are cut by that Edge of the Sight Vane, which an- 
ſwers to the Sight Hole, and to them add the De- 
grees cut by the upper Edge of the Shade Vane : 
'The Sum is the Sun's Diſtance from the Zenith, 


or the Complement of his Altitude. 


To find the Meridian Altitude by this Inſtru- 
ment, you mult continue the Obſervation as long 
as you perceive the Altitude to be increaſing ; 
which you will find by the Sea's appearing {till 
thro” the Slit inſtead of the Horizon, and as you 
move the Sizhr Fane lower: But as foon as ever 
you ſee the Sky appear inſtead of the Horizon, 
the Altitude is then diminiſhing, and you muſt 
deſiſt ; and adding as before the Degree and Mi- 
nutes on the two Arks together into one Sum, it 
gives the Sun's Zenith Diſtance, or his Co-Alti- 


tude; and this ſubſtracted from 90. leaves the 


true Altitude above the Horizon. 
That excellent Aſtronomer Mr. Hamſtead, con- 


trived a Glaſs Lens or double Convex to be placed 


in the Middle of the Shade Vane, which makes a 
ſmall bright Spot on the Slit of the Horizon Vane, 


inſtead of the Shade : And this is a great Improve- 


ment, if the Glaſs be truly made, for by this 
Means the Inſtrument may be ufed in Hazy Wea- 
ther, and a much more accurate Obſervation made 
in clear Weather, than could be by the Shadow. 

But after all, this Quadrant is by no Means ſo 
accurate as could be wiſhed ; and a large heavy 
Braſs Aſtrolabe muſt needs be a much hetter In- 
ſtrument. 

BACULE (in Fortification) is a kind of Port- 
Cullis or Gate made like a Pit- fall with a Counter- 
poiſe, and ſupported by two great Stakes. Tis 
uſually made 3 the Corps de Gards advanced 
near the Gates. 925 

BACULOME TRT, according to ſome, is the 
Art of meaſuring acceſſible and inacceſſible Lines, 
by the help of one or more Sta ves. 
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Delivery of things, whether Writings or Goods, 


vered; and ſometimes to a third Perſon. 


to pay Quit - Rents iſſuing out of the Mannor, fe 
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buy Corn or Victuals in one Place, and carry 
it to another. | | 

- BAILE or Bale ; the Seamen call lading or caft- 
ing the Water by Hand out of a Boat Bailing; and 
vita the Water is thus Bailed out, they 1 the 
Boat is freed. They call alſo thoſe Hoops that 
bear up the Tilt of a Boat Bailes. 

BAILE (in Law) is the ſetting at liberty one 
Arreſted or Impriſoned upon an Action either Ci- 
vil or Criminal, under Sureties taken for his A 

e ata Dayand Place certainly aſſigned : And 


re is both Common and Special Baile; Common 


Baile is in Actions of ſmall Prejudice, or flight 
Proof, in which Caſe any Sureties are taken : Spe- 
cial Baile is given in Caſes of 


according to the Value. 
BAILEMENT (a Term in Law) fignifying the 


to another, ſometimes to be delivered back to the 
Bailor, that is, to him that ſo delivers them, ſome- 
times to the uſe of him to whom they are deli- 


 BAILIFF, is an Officer that belongs to a Man- 
nor, to order the Husbandry, and hath Authori 


Trees, repair Houſes, exc. This Officer is he whom 
the ancient Saxons called a Reeve. 
BAILIFF Errant, is one that the Sheriff 


makes and appoints to go about the Country to 


execute Writs, to ſummon the Country Seſſions, 


Aſſizes, exc. 
BAILIFF Franchiſes, are thoſe which are ap 
inted by every Lord within his Liberty, to do 
fach Offices within his Precincts, as the Bailiff Er- 
rant doth abroad in the Country. | 
BAILIWICK, is the Juriſdiction of a Bailiff 
within his Lord's Franchiſe. 


BAKER's Central Rule for Conſtructing Equa- | 


tions: See Conſtruttions of Equations. | 

BALANT, are certain Excreſences uſually grow- 
ing to the Shells of the larger forts of Sea Shell- 
Fiſhes. . 

BALANUS (as it is called by ſome) or Glans, 
is the Nut of the Yard covered with the Foreskin ; 
ſometimes the Clitors is ſo called. It often alſo fig- 
nifies a Suppoſitory. Blanchard. 

BALL and Socket, is an Inſtrument made of 
Braſs, with a perpetual Screw to hold any Tele- 
ſcope, Quadrant, or Surveying Inſtrument, on a Staff 
for Surveying, Aſtronomical, or other uſes. 

BALLANCE or Libra, is one of the Six fim- 
ple Powers in Mechanicks, which ſerves to find out 
the Equality or Difference of Weights in heavy 
Bodies. It is only a double Lever whoſe Hypomoech- 
lion is at the Centre of its length. 

BALLANCE of the Air, ſee Barometer. 

BALLANCE of a Watch or Clock, is that part 
of it, which by its Motion regulates and deter- 
mines the Beats : 'The circular Part of it is called 
the Rim, and its Spindle the Verge : There belongs 
to it alſo two Pallats or Nuts, which play in the 
Fangs of the Crown-wheel. In Pocket Watches 
that ſtrong ſtud, in which the lower Pever of the 
Verge plays; and in the Middle of which one Pever 
of the Crown-wheel runs, is called the Potans, or 
rather Potence. The wrought Piece which covers 
the Ballance, and in which the upper Pevet of the 
Ballance plays, is the Cock, The ſmall Spring in 
new Pocket Watches is called Regulator. 


7 -BADGER (in Law) is one that is Licenced to 


oreater Weight, | 
| who mult be ſubſidy Men at the leaſt, and t ey 


— 


the twelve Signs of the Zodiack ; into the firſt De. 


| N which when the Sun comes, the Autumna} 


uinox ha and is the 12th of September, 
ALLASH a Ship, is ſome 4 — as 
Stones, exc. lai in the Hold next to the Keelſon 
47 Keel, in order to keep a Ship ſtiff, ſo that 
may bear the more Sail. The Words about it 
are Trench the Ballaſt, i. e. divide it into two or more 
Parts. The Ballaſt is Sbot, that is, tis run over 


P- | from one Side to the other: When a Ship hath not 


Ballaft enough, they ſay ſhe is Walt, 
BALLESTER, or Balluſter, in the Capital of the 


| Ionich Column, is the lateral Part of the Scroll which 
makes rhe Curl-turf, 


- "a, Darts or Stones, to batter and ſhake City 
Walls. . | 

BALLIVO amorendo, is a Writ to remove 2 
Bailiff out of his Office, for want of ſufficient li- 
ving in his Bailiwick. 

ALLON or Balon, is the French Word for a 
large Receiver or Veſſel uſed in Chymiſtry, to re- 
ceive what is diſtilled or drawn off by the Fire. 

_ BALLOON, in Architecture, is taken for a round 
Globe, or top of a Pillar. | 

BALLS or Ballers, a frequent Bearing in Coats 
of Arms ; but they are never called fo in Heral- 
dy, but according to their ſeveral Colours have 
the following Names; 

Beſants, when the Colour is Or. 

Plates, when tis Argent. 

Hurts, when 'tis Azure. 

Torteauxes, when tis Gules. 

Pomets, when tis Vert. 


Pellets or Agreſſes, when Sable. Some write it 


— 
7 


Oxreſſes. 

Golpes, when Purpure. 

Orenges, when 'Tenne. 

Guzes, when Sanguine. 

And theſe Nine contain all the Colours uſually 
mentioned Heraldy. | 


Row of little turn'd Pillars, high enough for a 


Man to reſt his Elbows on, fixed upon a Terraſs, 


or upon the Top of a Building; or to make any 
Separation between one Part of it and another. 
ALNEUM, a Word much uſed by the Chy- 
miſts ; it properly fignifies a Veſſel of Water, in 
which the Body or Cucurbite containing any Matter 
to be ditilled is placed, that ſo the Water heating, 
may heat the e e gently and by degrees. 
And this is what they call corruptly. 
BALNEUM Mariz ; but it ſhould be Balneum 


Maris, i. e. a Sea or Water Bach, And in reſpect 
to the Mildneſs of the Heat in this way of Diftil- 


lation, where the Fire never touches rhe Cucurbite 


immediately. They call ſeveral other gentle ways 


of Diſtillation by the Name of Balneum, as. 

| BALNEUM P/aporoſum, where the Veſſel con- 
taining the Matter to be diſtilled heated by the 
Steam of hot or boiing Water. 

BALNEUM rene or Sineris; which they call 
alſo ſometimes Balneuni Brenoſium, and Balneum 
Cinereum, is when the Cucurbite, or Retort, or 
Veſſel holding the Matter to be diſtilled is placed 
in a Pot of Saud or Aſbes, and fo is heated by the 
Heat of the Sand of Aſhes. 

BALSAM, fignifies, 1ſt, The Juice of an 4ra- 
bian Tree called Opobalſamum, to which are allied 


the Natural Balſams, as that of Toli, Peru, cc. 
83 2alv, A 


— 


BALLANCE or Libra, is the Name of one of 


BALLISTA, an ancient Warlike Engine to caſt 


BALLUSTRADE, in Architecture, ſignifies a a 
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2dly, A fort of Liquors drawn or extracted 

Gums and. Refinous Subſtances with Spurit 

of Wine. 2» 

ably, This Name is given alſo by the Chymilts 

to the Solutions and Preparations of ſome Salts, as 
Balſam of Saturn, Tartar, Sal-gemm, ec. 


5thly, Some particular Preparations of Medi- 
eines in this Form are called by this Name, as | 


Balſam of Sulpbur, c. | 
BALSAM of Saturn, is a Solution of Saccharum 
Sauturni made with Spirit of Oil of Turpentine, 


and digeſted till the Matter hath gained a Red 


Tincture. 6 
BAN, is a Proclamation made at the Head of 


| a Body of Troops, or in the ſeveral Quarters of | 
the Army, by ſound of Trunipet or beat of Drums, 

of obſerving or Martial Diſcipline, for de- | 

Officer, puniſhing a Soldier, or the | 


either 
claring a New 


e. 0 
BAND ELET, is a French Term for one of the 


Ornaments in Architecture, which they call alſo 
Regle: Tis greater than the Liſt, but a little leſs | 


than what they call a Platte Bande; it encompaſſes 
the Pillar quite round about like a Ri 


BANK, in Common Law, fgniies the Bench 


or Seat of Judgment: But there is another ſort of 


Bank, where there is a great Sum of — | 
ſe 


let out to uſe, returned by Exchange, or otherw 


diſpoſed to Profit. . 
| ban KRUPT, one that hath conſumed his E- | 


ſtate, or is run out in his Trade. 


BANNIMUS, the Form of Expulſion of any . 


Member from the Univerfity of Oxford, affix- 


ing the Sentence, up in ſome Publick Place, as a | 


Denunciation or Promulgation of it. 


BANQUET'TE, in Fortification, is a little Foot | 


Pace or Elevation of Earth in Form of a ys [-. 


the Bottom of a Parapet, or that which the 
| queteers get up to iſcover the Counteſcarp, or to- 


re upon the Enemies in the Moat, or in the Co- 
vertway. Theſe Banquets are generally a Foot and 
2 half high, and almoſt three Foot broad. 


BARAK or Baraque, is an Hutt like a little 


Cottage for Soldiers to lie in the Camp: For- 
merly thoſe for the Horſe were called Baracks, and 


thoſe for the Foot Hutts ; but now Barack is uſed | 
for both indifferently. They are made uſually | 


when the Soldiers have no Tents, or when an Ar- 


my lies long in a Place in bad Weather, becauſe 
they keep out Cold and Wet much better than 
Tents. They are generally made by fixing four 


ſtrong forked Poles in the Ground, and then lay- 


ing four others acroſs them ; then they build up 
the Walls with Sods, Wattles, or what the Place 
affords : The Top is either Planked or Thatched, 


or covered with Turf, as they have Convenience. 


BARBE, a Military Word: To fire an Barbe is 


the fire the Cannon over the Parapet, inſtead of 


putting them through the Embrazures; but then 


the Parapet muſt be but 3 Foot and : high. 


BARO CO, one of the barbarous Words ex- 


preſſing the Syllogiſtick Moods in Logick; and in 
this Mood Baroco, the firſt Propoſition muſt be an 


univerſal Affirmative, and the two other Nega- 
tives. | 


BAROMETER, is an Inſtrument for eſtima- | 


ting the Minute Variations of the Weighs or 


— 


| 


un 


N 


- 


LL, 


W 


End 


| open 
ſuch Iminerſion) the Gk. 
Myer in the Tube being 
ſuffered 


* to 1 * much as 
it will into Stagnant 
Quck-filver, in which that 
Mouth or End is 
immerſed, 3 


| Quck-filver, ſu 


the Tube about 28, 29, 
or 30 Inches high 5 mea- 
ſuring from the Surface 


| of the Sagnant Quickſilver 


cularly 5 but more 
or leſs within ſuch Li- 
mats, according as the 
Weight or Preflure of the 
Air incumbent on the ex- 
ternal ſtagnant Quick-fil- 
4 * it, is greater 
or lefler, leavi up 
per Part of the Tube void, 
or at leaſt empty of common 

r. 

Dr. Hook's Contrivance 
to enlarge the Divifions of 
the Barometer in any given 
Proportion. 

he Glaſs this Barome- 

ors is repreſented by the 

adjoining Figure ; the Cy- 

linder 4 may be of 4 * 

Diameter you pleaſe, the 

bigger the better, but it 

need not be above two In- 

ches long; the Cane 4 D 

muſt be ſo long, that the 

upper Part of the Cylinder 

B may be 29 Inche + 
ſuch a Part of the Height 

of the other Cane BC, 

as the Weight or Specifick 

Gravity of the Liquor that 

is to fill that Cane is to 

the Specifick Gravity of 

Mercury below the * 

a b, in the Cylinder 4. 

The third Cylinder C 

may be as high as you 

pleaſe above the Cylinder 

B, but is moſt convenient- 

ly made, ſo as the Square 

of the Diameter of the 

Cane B C be to the 

* of the Diameter 
of the Cylinders B or C 
(which muſt be exactly e- 


qual) as the riſe of the 


Mercury 


B AR 


the Mercury will 


and Vheel-Barometers. 


ry 


g 
as uſual in the ordinary Plain 


aforeſaid Ciſtern, and juſt under 


the Mercury 


(But when in con 


aſcend further, or run higher up into the Tube 
CD. And this is fo tender and nice, that while I 
was in the Room, and looking on it, which was 
not above an Hour, the Mercury aſcended near 2 
Inches (for Rain) in the ſlope Tube. 

One great Advantage this Way of managing a 
ſloping Tube, ſeems to have above the Common 
One, which is, that the Mercury here moves all 
together in a Body, without breaking of dragging 


Then pour into the Cane BC as much Spirit of | a Tail after it. | 5 EI 
Wine tinged with Chochinele and Oyl of Turpentine, | See the Figure of the Plate belonging to the Word 


equal Parts of each, as ſhall ſtand above the Sur- 


face of the Mercury, ſo many Feet as you make the | 


enlarged Scale of your Barometer, or as is between 
the middle of the Cylinders B and C, and you 
will find the Mercury fink in the Cane BC, and 
riſe in the Cane 4D, in ſuch proportion, that 
each 13 Feet of Oyl and Spirit, will raiſe the Mer- 


cury 10 Inches: I hen you muſt pour on, by the j v 


Cane BC, ſo much Mercury as will fill up the Cy- 
linders A and B to ſuch heights, conſidering the 
preſent weight of the Armoſphere, that the Surface 
of the Mercury in both, may at the utmoſt Limits, 
(which have not in England been found to exceed 
30,6 and 28,6 Inches) always fall within the Bodies 
of the Cylinders, and never enter into the Canes. 
The Effect of this Baro/cope will be, that when 
the Atmoſpbere is heavy, and the Mercury raiſed 
high in the Cylinder 4, and retired out of B, the 
wit of Wine will deſcend into the Cylinder B, and 
he Oyl of Turpentine will fill the Cane, fo as to 


make the Partition of the two Liquors near the 


Cylinder B. But on the contrary, when the Air 
is light, the Mercury will fink in 4, and riſe in B, 
ſo as to drive the $irir of Wine into the Cane, and 
the Oyl of Turpent ine into the Cylinder C; fo that 
the Section of the two Liquors will be near C, and 
the Variation of the height of the Mercury will be 


enlarged into almoſt the length of the Cane, with- | 


out that the Counter-preflure from the Liquors 
will not be in the leaſt altered, the Height and 
Weight of the Incumbent Cylinder being always 
the ſame. 

The Ingenious Mr. Hauksbee (that invented the 


| | new Cupping- Glaſſes without Fire, now generally 


uſed: See his hay ſhewed me a Baroſcope 
where the Mercury role and fell 60 Inches with 
very great eaſe, and without breaking or dividing ; 
and it may very eaſily be made for 100 or 200 
Inches, if a ſtrait ſmall thin Glaſs Tube can be 
blown and drawn of that. length, and that it were 
as eaſily manageable, 

The Torricelliau Experiment is made in a Tube 
of about 31 Inches in length, with a ſmall Ball, 
or rather Cylindrical Cavity on the Top ; at the 
Bottom of this Tube, at 4, is a very ſmall Ciſtern 
with Mercury in it, and communicating with the 
free Air, into which the lower End of the Tube 
48 is put; then at a very Acute Angle, is the 


Air-Pump. 
Baroſcope Statical : So Mr. Boyle calls an Inſtru- 
ment which he invented to eſtimate the Variations 
of the Air's Gravity, and is thus defcrib'd. 
A very large and thin Glaſs Bubble (or if ſuch 
an one cannot be procured, 2 or 3 ſmaller ones 
added together may do) was counterpoiſed in a 
ery tender Balance which would turn with the 
64th Part of a Grain, and then all being hung up 
in a Frame, he found, that as the Air grew lighter 
and thinner, the Bubble would preponderate ve- 
ry manifeſtly ; but when the Air grew thicker 
and denſer, the Scale in which the Weights were, 
would grow heavier, and mount up the Bubble. 
And this Effect he found would continue and an- 
ſwer exactly to the riſe and fall of the Mercury 
in the common Barometer or Baroſcope. 
The Grounds on which this Noble Gentleman 
went in contriving this Inſtrument, were theſe: 


up, the Bubble and the Weights would be in A 
quilibrio, becauſe he carefully made them ſo ; yet 
the Bulk of the Bubble did exceed that of the 
Metalline —— by near 200 times (be it 
more or leſs, according to the Specifick Gravity of 
the Weights uſed) — therefore he conſidered. 

2. That, according to the Laws of Hydroſta- 
ctic ks, when two Bodies being of the ſame abſo- 
lute Weight, but very different Bulks, come to be 
weighed in another Medium, — can no longer 
be equiponderant: For if the Medium be heavier 
or denſer, the greater Body will be more buoyed 
up there than it was before, and conſtantly will a 
bate of its Weight; but if the Medium ſhould be 
lighter and rarer, the contrary Effect would fol- 


Bubble. He conſidered alſo, that this muſt be the 
Caſe of the Air, whoſe Specifick Gravity is con- 
tinually changing, according to the various Efflu- 
via it receives from the T ucous Globe, and 
conſequently, that it muſt needs be now denſer, 


the Bubble. 

Our Author hints, that this Inſtrument is ca- 

pable of ſeveral Improvements ; and tho in many 

Caſes the common Paroſcope be. preferable before 

it, yet this hath ſome Advantages above that; 

as, 1, That this is — parable than the other; 
z tor 


ſmall Tube CD placed with its open Orifice in the 
Lit Surface of the 

Mercury in it. And thus when the Atmoſphere is 
| eo 
3 ing preſſed up into the Tube B 4, 

po the Cylin- | leaves but little in the Ciſtern, and conſequently 
the Cylinder B; | there is but a little Weight of Mercury there, to 
h pun any out into the Tabe CD, and conſequent- 

y then the Mercury will fall or deſcend towards 
trary Weather, the Mercury 
falls out of the Tube 4 B, there will be more in 
the Ciſtern, and conſequently the Mercury muſt 


1. He conſidered, that tho at firſt ſetting of it 


low, and the Weight would be heavier than the 


now rarer, and accordingly more or leſs buoy up 
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for many Perſons can more eaſily get a Pair of good | 
* and à Glaſs Bubble, _—— can * = 
and Mercury for the common Baroſcope ; and this 
alſo is much more eaſily fitted up 7 that. This 
Stazical Baroſcope is alſo much more eafily carried 
from Place to Place. This Baroſcope may be adjuſt- 
ed to the ordinary one, by finding what Weights 
anſwer exactly to every half Quarter of an Inch 
of the riſe and fall of the Mercury; and theſe 
may help us to gueſs at the uſual Variations of the 
Weather, by ſewing how much is wanting to 
bring the Scales to an Equilibrium. 

Alſo an Arch of a Circle, well graduated, may 
be fitted ſo as that the Tongue of the Balance 
ſhall play freely by it, and there ſhew the Change 
of the Canty of the Atmoſphere, without the 
Addition of any new Weights at all. 

WHEEL-BAROMETER, is a Contrivance 
for the applying of an Index to any Common Baro- 
ſcope, whether the Glaſs be only a fingle Cane, or 
have a round Bolt-head at the 9P3 and by the 
Means thereof, the Variation of the Altitude of 
the Mercurial Cylinder, which at moſt is hardly 3 
Inches, may be made as diſtinguiſhab 
were 3 Foot or 3 Yards, or as much more as is 
deſired. 

The heel. Barometer was invented by Dr. Hook, 
the Manner whereof is viſible in the Figure, where 
A BC repreſents the Tube, which may be either 
Blunt or with a Head, as ABC (by which latter 
Shape, more room is allowed for any remainder of 
Air to expand the better.) This is to be filled with 
Quick ſilver, and inverted as commonly, and put 


into a Veſſel of Stagnant Mercury, made after the 
Faſhion of TK, that is, having its Side about 3 
or 4 Inches high, and the Cavity of it equally big 
both above and below; and if it can be (beſides 
that Part which is filled by the End of the Mercu- 
rial Tube that ſtands in it) of equal Capacity with 

the Hollow of the Cane about B, for then the 


Quick-filver riſing as much in the Hollow of 1, as 


le as if it | 
he could, he faith, enlarge the Divifions as much 
as he pleaſed. 


it deſcends at B, the Difference of the Height in 
the Receiver 1, will be juſt half the uſual Di 

rence. And if the receiving Veſſel I K have a bi 
ger Cavity, the Difference will be leſs; but if 

the Difference will be greater. But whether the 
r. tis no 
great Matter, ſince by the trivance of the 
Wheel and Index, the leaſt Variation may be made 
as ſenſible as is defired, by r 

Tf 


neſs of the Cylinder E lengtheni 
FG, according to the Proportion requifite. 


But this 7 beel-Parometer not anſwering fully the 
defigned Exactneſs, becauſe the Mercury is apt to 
ſtick about the Sides of the Glaſs, and would riſe 
and fall by Leaps, and all at once ; and becauſe al- 
ſo *tis very difficult to adjuſt the Ball and 'Thread, 
exc. and that the Inſtrument is very apt to be out 
of Order, ec. tis now out of uſe. And therefore 
in Philoſ. Tranſafl. N. 185. the Doctor gives us ano- 


ther Contrivance, (which he had thought of in 


the Year 1668) by putting the Spirit of Wine, or 
ſome other Liquor That will not Kine, u 
Mercury; which was deſi to riſe as the Mer- 
cury falls, and fall as it riſes. And by this Means 


MARINE BAROMETER, is an Inſtrument 
contrived by Dr. Hook, for the Uſe of thoſe that 
would make a Philoſophical Experiment at Sea. 

For the Mercurial Barometer requiring a perpen- 
dicular Poſture, and the Cuil Alves vibrating 
therein with great Violence upon any Agitation, is 
therefore uncapable of being made at Sea, (tho it 
hath lately been contrived to be made Jones) 
ſo it remain d to find out ſome other Principle, 
wherein the Pofition of the Inſtrument was not ſo 
| indiſpenſably neceflary : For this the above-named 

Perſon invented. Its Deſcription and Uſes the In- 


| genious * Halley in Philoſ. Tranſat. No. 269. 


gives as follows. 

It is about 40 Years fince, that the Thermometers 
of Robert de Fluftibus, depending on the Dilatation 
and Contraction of included Air by Heat and Cold, 

have been diſuſed, _ diſcovery, that the Air's 

Preſſure is unequal ; that Inequality mixing it ſelf 
with the Effects of the Warmth of the Air in that 
Inſtrument ; and inſtead thereof, was ſubſtituted 
the ſealed Thermometer including Spirit of Wine 
(firſt brought into England out of Iraly by Sir Ro- 
bert Soutbwell) as a proper Standard of the Temper 
of the Air, in relation to Heat and Cold, that E- 
therial Spirit being of all the known Liquors the 
moſt ſuſceptible of Dilatation and Contraction, 
eſpecially with a moderate Degree of either Heat 
or Cold. | 

Now this being allow'd as a Standard, and the 
Thermometer that includes the Air being graduated 
with the ſame Diviſions, ſo as at the time when 

the Air was included to agree with the Spirit- 
Thermometer in all Degrees of Heat and Cold, no- 
ting at the ſame time the preciſe Height of the 
Mercury in the common Barometers; it will readily 
be underſtood, that whereſoever theſe two Th:r- 
mometers ſhall agree, the Preſſure of the Air is the 
ſame it was when the Air was included and the 
Inſtrument graduated ; that if in the Air-Ther- 
mometer, the Liquor ſtand higher than the Divi 
fions marked thereon, — with that 
on the Spirit Glaſs, it is an Indication that there 
is a greater Preſſure of the Air at that time, than 


when the Inſtrument was graduated. And 
the 
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it is to be concluded, when the Air- 
lower than the Spitit, vi. that then 
Quick: ſilver in 


Glaſs ance 


the Air is ſo much lighter, and the 


the ordinary Barometers lower than at the ſaid time | 


And the Spaces anſwering to an Inch of Mercu- 


will be more or leſs, according to the nti- | 
ok Air bb included, —— the 


lafs Cane in which the Liquor riſes and falls; 


and may be augmented in any Proportion, | 
under that of the Pecifick Gravity of the Liquor of 


the Thermometer to Mercury, ſo as to have a Foot 
or more for an Inch of Mercury, which is another 
great Convenience. 

In theſe Parts of the World, long Experience has 
told us, That the Riſing of the Mercury forebodes 
Fair Weather after Foul, and an Eaſterly or Nor- 
therly Wind; and _ es falli * on the 
contrary, fignifies Southerly or Winds, 
with Rain and Stormy Winds, or bas ; which 


latter it is of much more conſequence to provide | 


againſt at Sea than at Land; and in a Storm, the 


Latitudes, both to the Northwards a 


8 


Mercury beginning to Riſe, is a ſure Sign that it | 
begins 2 as hath been experienced in 0 | 
th- 
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A B repreſents the Spirit Thermometer graduated 


from 0, or the Freezing Point, through all the poſ- 


fible Degrtes of Heat or Cold of the Air, at 


in theſe Climates. 


CD is the Air-Tbermometer, graduated after 
the ſame Manner with the like Degrees. 

EF is a Plate applied to the Side of the Ther- 
mometer C D, 4 into Spaces anſwering to 


Inc hes, and Parts of an Inch of Mercury, in the 


Common Barometers, L 2 G,a 


LS) 


3 
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ment was graduated ; as ſuppole here at 29+ In- 


B AR 
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0, a Hand ſtandzag on the Plate, at tho Height 
of the Mercury thereon, as it-was when the 


ches. | 
L M a Wire on which the Plate E F ſlips up 


and down, parallel to the Cane of the Thermome- | 


ter CD. 

K, any Point at which the Spirit ftands at the 
time of Obfervation; ſuppoſe at 38 on the Þirit- 
Thermometer ; flide the Plate E F till the Hand 
G at 38 on the Air-Thermaneter, and if the Li- 

uor therein ſtand at 38 likewiſe, then is the Preſ- 
7 wx of the Air the ſame as at the time of Gradua- 
tion, vx. 29, 5; but if it ſtand higher, as at 30 
at I then is the Preſſure of the Air greater, an 
the Diviſions on theflidingPlate againſt the Liquor, 
ſhew the preſent Height of the Mercury to be 29, 7 


| Inches. \ 


This may ſuffice as to the Manner of uſing it. 

Capt. Halley had one of theſe Glaſſes with him 
in his laſt Southern Voyage; and he faith, it never 
failed to give him early Notice of a Storm, and 
of all the bad Weather they had. 

The ſame Ingenious Gentleman, in Philof. Tran- 


ſa. N. 187, hath an excellent Diſcourſe upon the 


— — ——— — —ꝛ—(—ꝓͤä—̃— 
on the former. Now from, theſe: Principles, he 
explicates the ſeveral Pbænamna of the Barometer. 
ury's being low 4 2 

5 ehe V apqurs 
| ed — as being —_ 
' ſpecifically heavier than the Madium wherein they 
floated ; ſo that they deſcend towagds the Earth, 
and in their fall meeting with other Aqueous Par- 
ticles, they incorporare together, and form. little. 
drops of Rain; but the Mercury's being at ane. 
time lower than at another, is the Eke of two 
contrary Winds blowing from the Place where the 


di Barometer ſtands; whereby the Air of that Place 


is carried both ways from it, and conſequently, 
the incumbent Cylinder of Air is diminiſhed, and 
accordingly the Mercury finks ; as for Inſtance, if 
in the German Ocean it ſhould blow a Gale of 
Weſterly Wind, and at the ſame time an Eaſteriy 
Wind in the rib Sea,; or if in France it ſhould 
blow a Soutberly Wind, and in Scotland a Northern, 
it muſk he granted me, that that part of the Atmo- 
ſphere, impendant over Exg/azd, would thereby be 
8 attenuated, and the Mercury would 


Reaſons of the Riſe and Fall of the Mercury in | ſubſide, and the Vapours which before floated. in 


Fair and Foul Weather : the Subſtance of which 


is as follows. 


mena of the Mercurial Baroſc 

1. That in Calm Weather, when the Air is en- 
clined to Rain, the Mercury is commonly low. 

2. That 'tis generally high in good, ſerene, ſet- 
tled, fair Weather. | 

3. That it finks loweſt of all on very great 
Winds, though they are not accompanied with 
Rain; with Relation to the Point of the Compaſs 
the Wind blows upon. 

4. That, ceteris paribus, the greateſt Height of 
the Mercury is found, when an £Eaſterly or North- 
Eaſterly Wind blows. | 

5. That in Calm Froſty Weather the Mercury 


generally is high. 
6. That after very great Storms of Wind, when 


the Mercury hath been low, it uſually riſes again 

very faſt. | 
7. That more Northerly Places have a greater 

Alteration of the Riſe and Fall of the Mercury 


than the more Sourherly. 


8. That within the Tropicks, and near them, 
there is little or no Variation of the Mercury's 
Height in all Weathers. = 

As to which two laſt Phænomena's, Mr. Patrick, 
the Famous Barometer-maker, tells me, That he 
hath certain Accounts, that the greateſt Variation 
of the Baroſcope is in the Latitude of 45*. N. or S. 
and that the Riſe and Fall gradually decreaſes to- 
wards the Equator and Poles, fo as in either of 
thoſe Regions ſcarcely to vary at all. 

The Theory that Mr. Halley ad vances to ſolve 
all which Phenomena, is this : 

1. He ſuppoſes the principal Cauſe of the riſe 
and fall of the Mercury, is from the variable 


Winds, which are found in the Temperate Zones, 


and whoſe great Inconſtancy here in England is 


molt notorious. 

2. A ſecond Cauſe is the uncertain Exhalation 
and Precipitation of Vapours lodging in the Air, 
whereby it comes to be at one time much more 
crowded than at another, and conſequently heavi- 


: ſelves, would fink to the 
1. He premiſes the commonly obſerved Pheno- | 
- which are, | 


thoſe parts of the Air, of _ — with them- 
artn. 7 

2. Why in ſerene, good, ſettled Weather, the Mer- 

'cury is generally bigh? That the greater height of 

th Barometer, is occaſioned by two contrary 

Winds blowing towards the place of Obſervation, 


whereby the A of other Places is brought thither, 


and accumulated ; ſo that the Incumbent Cylin- 
der of Air being encreaſed both in Height and 
Weight, the Mercury prefled thereby, muſt needs riſe 
and ſtand high, as long as the Winds continue ſo to 
blow ; and then the Air being ſpecifically heavier, 
the Vapours are better kept ſuſpended, ſo that they 
have no Inclination to precipitate and fall down 
in Drops, which is the reaſon of the ſerene good 
Weather which attends the greater heights of the 
Mercury. | 
3. Why, upon very great Winds or Storms, though 
accompanied with uo Rain, the Mercury finks loweſt 
of all, with relation to the Point of the Compaſs upon 
vhich the Wind blows ? 
This is cauſed by the very rapid Motion of the 
Air in theſe Storms; for the Tract or Region of the 
Earth's Surface wherein theſe Winds rage, not ex- 
tending all round the Globe; that Stagnant Air, 
which is left behind, as likewiſe on the fides, can- 
not come in ſo faſt as to ſupply the Evacuation 
made by ſo ſwift a Current; ſo that the Air muſt 
neceſſarily be attenuated when and where the ſaid 
Winds continue to blow, and that more or leſs ac- 
cording to their Violence. Add to which, that the 
Horizontal Motion of the Air, being ſo quick as it 
is, may in all probability take off ſome part of the 
perpendicular Preſſure thereof; and the great A- 
gitation of its Particles, is the reaſon why the Va- 

urs are diſſipated, and do not condenſe into 
th ſo as to form Rain, otherwiſe the natural 
Conſquence of the Air's Rarefaction. 

4. Why, czteris paribus, the Mercury ſtands 
higheſt upon an Eafterly or North-Eafterly Wind? 

This happens becauſe that in the Arlantick Oce- 
an, on this fide 35th degree of Nortb-Latitude, the 
Weſterly and South-weſterly Winds blow almoſt 


er; but thoſe latter, in a great meaſnre, depend up- 


always Trade; ſo that whenever here the Wind 
comes up at Eaſt and Nort'-Eait, tis ſure to be 
check'd 
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check d by a contrary Gale, as ſoon as it reaches ſ in the 1 — above -· named, there is always an eaſy 


the Ocean ; wherefore, according to what is made} Gale 


Wind blowing nearlyupon the ſame Point, 


out in the Second Remark, the Air muſt needs be I viz. E. N. E. at Barbadoes, and E. C. E. at St. Helena, 


heaped over this Hes 


blow. This holds true in this Country, but is not 
a general Rule for others, where the Winds are 
under 

hath ſometimes ſeen the Mercury here as low as 29 


Inches upon an Eafterly Wind, but then it blew ex- 
| hard, and fo [Ae to be accounted for by 


_ ceeding 
what was obſerved upon the third Remark. 

5. Why in calm froſty Weather the Mercury gene- 
rally ſtands high? | 

The Cauſe thereof is, That it ſeldom freezes 
but when the Winds come out of the Northern and 


| North-Eafters Quarters ; or at leaft, unleſs thoſe 


Winds blow at no great diſtance off, for the Nor- 
thern Parts of Germany, Denmark, Sueden, Nora, 
and all that tract from whence North -CZaſtern Winds 
come, are ſubject to almoſt continual Froſt all the 
Winter; and thereby the lower Air is very much 
condenſed, and in that ſtate is brought hither- 
wards by thoſe Winds, and being accumulated by 
the Oppoſition of the Weſterly Wind blowing in 
the Ocean, the Mercury muſt needs be preſt to a 
more than ordinary height, and as a concurring 
cauſe, the ſhrinking of the lower Parts of the Ai 
into leſſer room by cold, muſt needs cauſe a de- 
ſcent of the upper Parts of the Atmoſpbere, to re- 
duce the Cavity made by this Contraction to an 
LEquilibrium. 5 

6. Why after very great Storms of Wind, when the 
Mercury bas been very low, it generally riſes again 
very faſt. | . 7 

This, he tells you, he has frequently obſerved, 
and once found it riſen an Inch and a half in leſs 
than fix Hours, after a long continued Storm of 


South-Weſt Wind. This ſeems to be occaſioned by 


the ſudden acceſſion of new Air to ſupply the 

at Evacuation which ſuch: att Storms 
make thereof in thoſe places where they happen, 
and by the Recoil of the Air, after the Force ceaſes 
that impelled it ; and the reaſon why the Mercury 
riſes ſo faſt, is, becauſe the Air being very much 
rarified beyond its mean Denſity, the neighbour- 
ing Air runs in the more ſwiftly to bring it to an 
LEquiltbrium ; as we ſee Water runs the faſter for 
having great Declivity. 

7. W by in more Northerly Places, the Variations 
the Barometer are greater than in more Southerly? 

The Truth of the matter of fact is proved from 
Obſervation made at Clermont and Paris, compared 
with others made at Stockholm, as may be ſeen in 


the Appendix to Mr. Paſcal's Book, De Equilibre | 


aes Liquors, The Reaſon ſeems to be, that the 
more Northerly Parts have uſually greater Storms 
of Wind then the more Sourherly, whereby the 
Mercury ſhould fink lower in that Extream ; and 
then the Northerly Winds bring the condenſed and 
2 Air from the Neighbourhood of the 

ole, and that again being check d by a Souther!y 
Wind, at no great diſtance, and ſo heaped, muit 
of neceſſity make the Mercury in ſuch caſe ſtand 
higher on the other Extream. 

8. Why near the Equinoctial, 45 at Barbadoes and 
St. Helena, there is very little or no Variation of the 
Height of the Barometer? 8 8 8 

This Remark, above all others, confirms the 
Hypotbeſis of the variable Winds, being the cauſe of 
_ theſe Variations of the Height of the Mercury, for 


different Circumſtances; and he himſelf 


to 


4; and conſequently thef fo that there being no contrary Current of the Ar, 
Mercury muſt fland high, as often as theſe Winds ] to exhauſt or accumulate it, the Atmoſphere conti- 


nues much in the ſame ſtate: However, u 
Hurricanes, the moſt violent of Storms, the Mercury 


has been obſerved very low but this is but for 


once in 2 or 3 Years, and it ſoon recovers its ſet- 
tled ſtate of about 292 Inches: And there is no 
doubt but the fame thing is in the Eaft Coaſt of 
Africa, and in India, where the Monſoons or Winds 
are Trade for half the Year one way, and half the 
Year another; only tis probable, that there may 
ſomething worth noting happen, about the time 


of the change or ſhifting of the Winds; which 


* be obtained if any Body had the Curioſity 
eep the Barometer at our Faftories in India. 

Snowden Hill in North-Wales was meaſured by 
Mr. Cafwell with Mr. Adams's Inftruments, and 
found to be 1240 Yards high. 


Mr. Halley found by 3 exact tryals the Mercury 


in the Bareſcape deſcended at its top 3 Inches, 8 
Tenths, and ſomething more, and perhaps 4 Inches 
may be near enough Truth; if fo, then divide 


1240 bia. the Quotient is 310 Yards ; ſo that any 


fall of the Mercury 1 Inch, argues an Aſcent of juſt 
310 Yards in height; but according to Mr. Halley's 


Account of 3, 8 Inches, he makes 30 Yards height 


to anſwer to one tenth of an Inch fall; we there- 
fore allow juſt 30 Yards (for Mr. Halley thought 
the fall of the Mercury more than 3, Inches; ) 
if ſo, then if Dr. Hool's new Baroſcope will bear 


Diviſions of one tenth of an Inch into ten more 


ſenſible Parts (as I believe it will) each of thoſe 
ten Parts will anſwer to 3 Yards, and fo by its 


help one may take the Level of Places very well, 
to convey Water, c. . 

When the Mercury is at 30 Inches in the Baro- 
ſcope (whence may be computed the middle height) 
the Atmoſpbere is 5 Miles and + high (that is, ſup- 
poſing the Air to be of the ſame Denſity all along; 
tho' in all probability it is not, but grows more 
rare in proportion to its Height, which will much 
encreaſe the Height of the Atmoſphere.) 

The Ingenious Mr. Derbam, Rector of Upmin- 


ſter, in Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 236, gives an Account of 


ſome Experiments he made at the Top and Bot- 
tom of the Monument; where he found, that at 


of | the Height of zz Feet, the Mercury fell , of an 


Inch; and at about 164 Feet, 2- of an Inch, exc. 
He there alſo deſcribes a Porrable Barometer, 
which he conceives might be of great uſe in ſuch 
Experiments. | 
n Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 239, he gives a Contrivance 
ro meaſure the Height of the Mercury in the Ha- 
rometer, by a Circle on one of the Weather Plates. 
to the Hundredth Part of an Inch exactly. 


In Philo. Tranſ. N*. 240, Mr. Stephen Gray ſhews 


alſoa Method of meaſuring the Height of the Mer- 
cury in the Barometer, by adapting a double Micro- 
ſcope furniſh'd with a Micrometer to the Baroſcope, 
by Means of which, the Mercury's Variations ma 
be obſerved to the Thouſandth Part of an Inch. 
The following Rules to judge of the Weather 


by the Barometer, I had from Mr. John Parrick in 


Ship-Court in the Old Baily, the Torricellian Operator 
and they are the Reſult of his own long Experi- 


ence and Obſervation. 
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Rules od Lenin < the various Ring and Fal- 
ling of = Mercury, to forekzow the Weather by 
tbe Barometer 


I. It hath been obſerved, That the Motion of 
the Mercury doth not exceed. Inches in its riſing 
or falling, in the Barometer of the Common Form. 
2. That its leaſt Alterations are to be minded, 
in order to the right finding the Weather by it. 
3. The riſing of the Mercury preſages, in | nf 
ral, fair Weather; and its falling Foul, as 
Snow, high Winds, and Storms. 
4. In very hot Weather the falling of the Mer- 
cury foreſhews Thunder. 
5. In Winter the Riſing preſages Froſt ; and in 


7 


froſty Weather, if the aces ls three or four 
0 


Diviſions, there will certainly w a Thaw ; but 
in a continu: Froſt, if the Mercury riſes, it will cer- 
tainly Snow. . | 
6. When foul Weather happens ſoon after the 
falling of the Mercury, expect but little of it; and 
judge the ſame when the Weather proves fair /oort 
by ates the Mercury has riſen. . 
5. In foul Weather, when the Mercury riſes 
much and high, and ſo continues for two or three 
Days before the foul Weather is over, then expect 
a continuance of fair Weather to follow. 
8. In fair Weather, when the Mercury fall 
much and low, and thus continues for two or three 
Days betore the Rain comes, then expect a great 
deal of Wer, and probably high Winds. 
9. The unſettled Motion of the Mercury de- 
notes uncertain and changeable Weather. 
to. You are not ſo ſtrictly to mind the Words 
that are engraven on the Plates, tho' for the moſt 
part it vl ayer with them, as the Mercury $ 
riting and falling ; for if it ſtands at much Rain, 
and then riſes up to changeable, it preſages fair 


Weather; altho' not to continue ſo long as it 


would have done if the Mercury were higher; 


and ſo on the contrary. 
And I think m Cie obliged in Juſtice to tell 
the World, That I have never ſeen better Wea- 
ther- Glaſſes of all kinds made any where, than by 
Mr. Patrick; who doth really deſerve all poſſible 
Encouragement for the many | Anger aſs e hath 
made in order to improve the Barometer, and 
which he is always very willing to ſhew to all In- 
genious and Curious Perſons. And tho' I cannot 
- of Dr. Leigh's Opinion, who in P. 16. and 180 
of his Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, c. ſaith, 


Mr. Patrick's Experiments demonſtrate, that the | 


Suſpenſion of the Mercury in the Tube 1s nor 
cauſed by the Weight of the Incumbent Atmo- 
ſphere, ſince on a very careful Examination of all 
Mr. Pazrick's Experiments, I them all accoun- 
table by the Doctrine of the Gravitation of Fluids; 
yet do I really believe the making and conſidering 
thoſe Experiments, hath given Mr. Patrick, many 
uſeful Hints for the Improvement of this Inſtru- 
ment, and will continue to do ſo daily. His Pen- 
dent Barometer is very curious and nice, the Scale 
being graduated for it by an Air-Pump ; it hath 
no Ciſtern of Stagnant Mercury at the Bottom of 
the Tube, as in the common 'Torricellian Expe- 
riment ; and the Mercury riſes and falls about 12 
Inches inſtead of 3, as in the ordinary Barome- 
ter: And in a Diagonal one (which he very hand- 
ſomly fits about the Frame of a large Looking- 
Glaſs, with a Thermometer alſo by it the Mer- 
cury riſes and falls near 30 Inches; and) conſe- 


quently, the changes of the Weather will be much 


N 
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ſooner perceptable in theſe Inſtruments, than in 
the Barometers of the common Form. 
BARON and Feme ; the Term in Heraldry, 
when the Coats of Arms of a Man and his Wite 
are born per Pale in the ſame Eſcutcheon, the 
Man's always on the Dexter Side, and the Wo- 
man's on the Siniſter or Left. But here the Wife 
is not an Heireſs, for then her Coat muſt be born 
by the Husband on an Ineſcutcheon or Eſcutche- 
At Common Law theſe words ſignify only a 
Man and his Wife. * - 


BAROSCOPE, the fame with Barometer: 
Which ſee. | 

BARR of the Port : See Shackles. 

| BARR, in Heraldry, is a ſmaller Feſſe, contain- 
ing but the fifth Part of the Feld, whereas the 
Feſſe contains the Third. 

BARR (in Law) is when the Defendant in any 
Action pleads a Plea which is a ſufficient Anſwer, 
and deſtroys the Action of the Plaintiff for ever. 

- BARR FEE, is a Fee of twenty Pence, which 
every Priſoner acquitted of Felony pays to the 


| on of Pretence. | 


Sheriff or Goaler. 

BARREL, is a pretty large Cavity behind the 
Tympanum of the Ear ; it is about three or four 
Lines deep, and five or fix wide. It is Lined with 


a fine Membrane, on which there are ſeveral Veins 
and Arteries. In this Cavity there are four ſmall 
ſolid Bones, not covered with a Periofteum as the 
reſt of the Bones of the Body are. 

BARREL: See in Fuſty., 

BARRELS of Earib, uſed in Fortification, are as 
it were half Hog ſbeads, which being fill'd withEartb, 
ſerve for Parapets; as alſo to break the Galleries 
made in the Ditch, and to toll into the Breaches. 

BARRETOR (in Law) fignifies a common 
Wrangler, {tirrer up, or maintainer of Suits and 
Quarrels, either in Courts or in Country. 

BARRETRY, a Word uſed in Policies of In- 
ſurance for Ships, and ſignifies Diſſentions and 
Quarrels among the Officers and Seamen. 

BARRIERS, in Fortification are great Stakes, 
about four or five Foot high, placed at the di- 
{tance of eight or ten Foot one from another, with _ 
their Tunbas or overthwart Rafters, to ſtop ei- 
ther Horſe or Foot that would enter or ruſh in 
with Violence. Theſe Barriers are commonly ſet 
up in the void Space between the Cittadel and the 
Town in Half-moons, . 

BARRICADO, a Warlike Defence of empty 
Barrels and ſuch-like Veſſels fill'd with Earth, 
Carts, Trees cut down, againft an Enemy's Shot 
or Aſſault; but generally are Trees cut with fix 
Faces, which are croſs d with Battoons as long as 
a Falf-Pike, bound about with Iron at the Feet. 
Theſe are uſually ſet up in Paſſages or Breaches 
to keep back as well the Horſe as Foot, 

BARRISTERS, in Common Law, are of two 
forts; 1. The Outward or Utter Barrifters, who 
by their long Study in, and Knowledge of the 
Law (which muſt be for a Term of ſeven Years 
at leaſt) are called to publick Practice, and under- 
take the Defence of their Clients Cauſes: Theſe 
always plead without the Barr. 2. The Inner Rar 
riſtcrs, who becauſe they are either Attorney, Solli- 
citor, Serjeant, or Council to the King, are allow- 
ed, out of Reſpect, the Privilege of Pleading 
within the Barr. But at the Rolls and ſome o 
ther inferiour Courts, all Barriſters are admitted 


within the Barr. Blunt. 
| BARRU- 


BAS 
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BARRULET, in H , is the Half of 
the Cloſer, and the Quarter of the Barr. 
ny when an Eſcutcheon is divided Barr- 
ways into an ever Number of Partitions ; tis to be 
in Blazon by the Word Barry, and the 
number of Pieces is to be ſpecified. But if the Di- 
viſions be odd, then the Field muſt be firſt nam'd, 
and the number of Bars expreſs'd. See Paly. 


BARRY-BENDY, is when an 
Eſutcheon is divided evenly, both 
Barr and Bend-ways ; as thus. 


BARRY-PILY, is whey a Coat 
is thus divided; and tis to be 


Pieces. 


Vid. Guillim, P. 279 


BARTER, a Word uſed for the Exchange of 
Wares for Wares. 5 

BARYPHONY, is a Difficulty in Speaking. 

BASE, in Fortification, is the exterior Side of 
the Polygon, viz. the Imaginary Line which is 
drawn the Flank'd Angle of a Baſtion to that 
which is oppoſite thereto. 

BASE or Baſis, in Architecture, is the Foot of 
a Pillar that ſuſtaineth it, or that Part which is 
under the Body, and lies upon the Pedeſtal or 
Zocle when there is any: Therefore tis not uſed 
for the loweſt Part of a Column; but for all tue 
ſeveral Ornaments or Mouldings which reach from 
Apopbyges or the rifing of the Shafts of Pillars to 
the Plinth. 

BASE FEE, or Baſe Eſtate, is a holding at the 
Will of the Lord. | 
BASE COURT (in Law) is any Court that is 

not of Record. 

BASE of a Triangle, any one Side of a Triangle 
may be called the Baſe, but uſually, and moſt 
properly that Side which lies parallel to the Hori- 
on is taken for the Baſe. Tis alſo the {ame as to 
any other Right lin'd Figure. | 

BASE of any Solid Figure, is its lowermoſt Side, 
or that on which it ſtands. | 

BASE, of a Conick Section (if it have one) is a 
Right Line in the Hyperbola and Parabola, arifing 
from the common Interſection of the Secant Plane 
and the Baſe of the Cone. 


BASE, the leaſt fort of Ordnance, the Diame- 


ter of whoſe Bore is 1: Inch, Weight 200 Pound, 
Length 4 Foot, Load 50 Pound, Shot: Pound 
Weight, and x 4 Inch Diameter. 

BASE RING, of a Cannon, is the great Ring 
next behind the Touch-hole. | 

R BASE POINT, in an Eſcutcheon: See Eſcut- 

cheon. | 

BASE TENURE, or holding by Villanage or 
other cuſtomary Service, as diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Higher Tenure, in Capite, or by Military Ser- 
vice. 

BASILARE OS, the ſame with Sphenoides. 

BASILICA, is the inner Vein of the Arm, cal- 
ied Hepatica, the Liver Vein, it being the inferior 


Blazoned, Barry-Pily, of eight | 


Branch of the Axillaris, divided into 3 Branches 
under the Tendon of the Muſculzs Peftoralis, | 

|  BASILICA, in the Ancient Architecture, was 2 
great. Hall which had two of Pillars, and 
two Iſles and Wings with Galleries over them. 
Theſe t Halls were at firſt made for the Pa- 


Courts of Juſtice, and at laſt into Churches. 
BASILICK CONSTITUTIONS, were an A- 

bridgment and Reform of the Laws of Juſtinian, 

made in the Reigns of Bafilius and Leo (whence 


BASILICUS, Cor. Leonis, a fixed Star of the 
firſt Magnitude in the Conſtellation Leo; it Lon- 
gitude is 145%. 21. Latitude 00, 26. Right Aſcenſi- 
on 147 Deg. 47. Min. 

BASIOGLOSSUM ( ſee Hypfilogloſſum ) is a 
Pair of Muſcles that depreſs the Tongue: It ariſes 
Fleſhy from the Baſis of the Os Hyoides. 

BASIS, in Anatomy is the upper and broader 
Part of the Heart, oppoſite to the Mucro or Point: 
Alſo the Foundation of the Bone Hyoides. 

BASKETS of Earth: See Corbeills. | 

BASIS, in Muſick, is the loweſt of all the Parts 
_ which ſerves as a Foundation to the o- 
thers. 


BAS-RELIEF : See Relief. 

| BASS ENCEINT, or Baſs Encloſure, the ſame 

with the Fauſſe Bray in Fortification, which ſee. 
BASTON, in Fortification, is now what was 

anciently called a Bulwark : It confiſts of two Faces, 


as many Flanks, formerly a wo It is uſually 


made at the Angles or Forts, of a yy heap of 
Earth, ſometimes lined with Stone, but uſually 
faced with Sods. The Lines terminating ir are 
two Faces, two Flanks, and two Demigorges. The 
Union of the two Faces makes the outmoſt Angle, 


called the Angle of the Baſtion. The Union of the 


two Faces to the two Flanks, makes the Side An- 


gles called the Shoulders or Epaules ; and the Uni- 


on of the two other Ends of the Flanks to the 
two Curtains, forms the Angles of the Planks. 

BASTIONS Solid, are thoſe that have their Earth 
equal to the Height of the Rampart, without any 

void Space toward the Centre. > 

BASTIONS Void or Hollow, are thoſe that have 
a Rampart and Paraper ranging only round about 
their Flanks and Faces, 10 that a void Space is 
left toward the Centre, and the Ground is there 
ſo low, that if the Rampart be taken, no Retrench- 
ment can be made in the Centre, but what will 
lie under the Fire of the Beſieged. 

FLAT BASTION, is that which is built on a 
Right Line. 

CUT BASTION, is that which makes a Re- 
entring Angle at the Point; and is ſometimes 
called, 0 
BAS TION with a Tenaille, whoſe Point is cut 
off, and makes an Angle inwards, and two Points 
outwards : This is done when Water, c. hin- 
ders carrying the Baſtion to its full extent, or when 
it ſhould be too ſharp. . | 

BASTION Compoſed, is when the two Sides of 
the interior Polygon are very uncqual, which makes 
the Gorges alſo unequal. 

BASTION Deformed, is that which wants one 
of its Demi-Gorges, becauſe one Side of the Inte- 
rior Polygon is fo very ſhorr. 


BAS TI. 


laces of Princes, afterwards they were turned into 


they had their Name) and were in force inthe 
Eaſtern Empire till its Diſſolution. 
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BAT 


| BASTION Deni, hath but one Farce and Flank, | 


and is uſually before a Horn-work or Crown-work. 
T his is alſo called an Epanbnenr. 
BASTION Doble, is that which on the Plain 


of the = Baſtion hath another Baſtion built 


tigher, leaving 12 or 18 Feet between the Parapet 
of the lowerand the Foot of the higher. 

BASTION Far, if the Diſtance between the 
Angles of the Interior Polygon be double the uſual 
length, then a Baſtion is made in-the middle be- 
fore the Curtain ; but it generally hath this diſad- 
vantage, that unleſs there be an extraordinary 
Breadth allowed to the Moat, the turning Angle of 
the Counterſcarpruns back too far into 32 Ditch, 
and hinders the Sight and Defence of the 2 oppoſite 
Flanks. 

BASTION Regular, is that which hath its due 
proportion of Faces, Flanks and Gorges. 


ASTON, a French word in Architecture, the 


ſame with the Tore; in Heraldry the fame with 
Abutton: Which ſee. | 
BATHMIS, isa Cavity in theBone of theArm or 


Shoulder, on each fide one; whereinto, when the 


whole Hand is ſtretched forth and bended, the Pro- 
ceſs of the undermoſt and leſſer of the long Bones 
of the Cubit enters. This is alſo called Trochlea. 
BATRACHUS, is a Tumour under the Ton- 
cue, which makes Men croak like a Toad, when 
they ſpeak. Blanchard, | 
BA'TTAILE, is an ancient Trial in our Law, 
which the Defendant in Appeal of Murder, Rob- 
bery, or Felony, might chule, that is to fight with 
the Appellant, for proof whether guilty or not ; 
grown obſolete and wholly diſuſed. 
BATTALION, is a Body of Infantry of about 
6, 7, or 800 Men, of which uſually + are Pikes 
in the middle, and the other; are Muskets poſted 
on the Wings ; But the Number of Men is by no 
means certain. Battalions are uſually drawn up 
fix deep, or with fix Men in File, or one before ano- 
ther; thoſe in length or fide by fide being called 


Ranks. Some Regiments conſiſts of but one Bat- 


tallion; but when they are Numerous they are | 


divided into ſeveral Battalions according to their 


Strength; and ſo that every one may be about 7 | 


or 800. | | 

The Battalions of Frexch Guards have com- 
monly but 5 Companies, becauſe each Company 
conſiſts of 150 Men. But of other French Regi- 
ments there go 16 Companies to a Battalion, be- 


cauſe they are but 50 Men in a Company. Of the | 


Swiſs Guards 4 Companies make a Battalion, be- 
cauſe each Company hath 180 Men. 
When a Battalion is to be formed out of the 


Companies of ſeveral Regiments in a Garriſon, c. 


then thoſe of the Eldeſt Regiments poſt themſelves 


on the Right; thoſe of the Second on the Left, 
and ſo all other ſucceſſively on the Right and Left, 
till the youngeſt fall into the Centre. The Subal- 
teran Officers take their Poſt before their Com- 
panies, the Captains on the Right and Left accord- 
ding to their Degree. 

Battalions are divided into 3 Diviſions, the Muſ- 
queteers in the Right and Left, and the Pikes in 


the middle. In Marching, when there is not 


Room for ſo great a Front, they break into Subdi- 
viſions as the Way and Ground will allow. 

The great Art of drawing up a Battalion is to 
diſpole it ſo as that it may beſt reſiſt a Party of 
Horle in an open Field, and that it may with ad- 
vantage engage with either Horſe or Foot, 


BATTERY (in Law) is an Act that tends to 
the breach of the Peace of the Realm. 2 
BAT TERM, in Fortification, is a place raiſed on 
purpoſe where Cannon are planted, from thence 
to play upon the Enemy ; the Platform on which 
they are fix'd being made of Planks that 
{ſupport the Wheels of Carriages, ſo as to hinder 
the Weight of the Cannon from finking them into 
the Ground, and incline ſomewhat towards the 
Parapet to check the Recoiling of the Pieces. ö 
BATTERIES of a Camp, are Places to plant 
t Guns on, and are uſually ſurroùnded with a 
Trench and Palliſadoes at the Bottom, as alſo with 
2 Paraper on the top, having as many Holes as 
there are Pieces of Artillery; and with two Redouts 
on the Wings, or certain Places of Arms capable 
of covering * Troops that are appointed for their 
Defence. | 


In all Patteries the open Spaces left to put the 


Muzzles of the great Guns out, are called Embra- 


zures, and the Diſtances between the Embrazures 
Merlans. The Guns are generally about 12 
Foot diſtant one from'another, that the Parapet 
_y be ſtrong, and the Gunners have room to 
work. . 


BATTERY Suk or Buried, is when its Plat- 
form is ſunk or let down into the Ground ſo that 
there muſt be Trenches cut in the Earth againſt 
the Muzzles of the Guns, for them to fire out at, 
and to ſerve for Embraſures. This ſort of Battery 
which the French call En Terre, and Ruinate, 
is generally uſed on the firſt making of Approaches, 
to beat down the Parapet of any Place. 

BATTERIES Croſs, are two Batteries which 
play athwart one another upon the ſame thing, 
forming there an Angle, and*beating. with more 
Violence and Deſtruction, becauſe what one Bul- 
let ſhakes, the other beats down. 5 

BATTERY A Enfilade, is one which ſcoures or 
ſweeps the whole Length of a Strait Line. 

BATTERY ;n Echarp, is that which plays ob- 
liquely. 

ALTER d Revers, or Murdering Battery, is 
one that bears upon the Back of any Place. 

BAT TER Joint, or par Camerade, is when 
ſeveral Guns play at the ſame time upon one Place. 

BAT TEURS 4 Eftrade, or Scours, are Horſe- 
men ſent out before, and on the Wings of an Ar- 
my, a Mile, or two, or three, to make iſcoveries; 
which they give an account to the General. 

BATTLEMENTS, are the Tops of the Walls 
of Buildings made in the Form of Embraſures and 
Merlons, as in Fortified Places. _ 

BATTOLOGY, is a vain and fooliſh Repeti- 
on of the ſame Words over and over again in any 
Diſcourſe ; like the trifling Poet Batrus mentioned 
by Owid, who introduces bm ſaying, Montibus (in- 
quit) erant Q erant ſub montibus illis. 


BATTOONE, a Term in He- 
raldry, ſignifying a 4th Part of a 
r : It is the uſual Mark 
of Illegitimacy, and is always 
born couped, or cut off after this 
manner. 

It alſo fignifies the Earl Mar- 
ſhall's Staff. 

BAY. is a Term uſed by Geographers and Sea- 
faring Men, for an Arm of the Sea coming up in- 
to the Land, and terminated in a Nook. It is a 


kind of Leſſer Gulph, bigger than a Creek, and 
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"BEA 


BEA 


che Middle within, chan tis at the En- 


ln which Entrance is called the Mauth 


the Bay. | 
9 BEACON S, are Fires maintained on the Sea- 
Coaſts, to prevent Ship-wracks, and to give no- 
tice of Invaſions, c. | 

BEADLE (in Law) ſignifies a Meſſenger or an 
Apparitor of a Court, that cites Men to the Court 
to a and anſwer. Rn | 

BEAK, or Beak-head, of a Ship, is that Part of 
it which is faſtened to the Stem, and is 1. 
by a Knee ; and is the becoming Part or Grace of 


2 Ship. 

BEAM COMPASSES, is an Inſtrument made 
in Wood or Braſs, with ſliding Sockets to carry 
ſeveral ſhifting Points, in order to draw Circles 
with very long Radii: 'They are of good uſe in 


large Projections for drawing the Furniture on 


Wall Dyals, cc. : 
BEAMS of a Ship, are the gręat main croſs 
Timbers which hold the Sides of a Ship from 
_ falling together, and which alſo ſupport the Decks 
and Orlops. The Main Beam is next the Main Maſt, 


and from it they are reckoned by Firſt, Second, | + 


or Third Beam. The great Beam of all is called 
the Midſbip Beam. 3 
BEAR, a Word uſed by Seamen in ſeveral 
Senſes. They ſay a Ship Bears Ordnance, when ſhe 
carries any great Guns: She Bears à good Sail, they 
ſay, when a Ship having her Sails abroad in a 
Gale of Wind, ſails u rig tin the Water. When 
a Ship ſails toward the Shore, ſhe is ſaid to bear 
in with the Land: When a Ship that was to Wind- 
ward comes under another Ship's Stern, and fo 
gives her the Wind, ſhe is ſaid to Bear under ber 
Lee. If a Ship fails into an Harbour with the 
Wind large, or before the Wind, ſhe is then {aid 
to Bear in with the Harbour; and when a Ship 
keeps off from any Land, ſhe is to Bear off from 
ir. When a Seaman would expreſs how any Ca 
or Place lieth from another, he ſaith it beareth off 
fo, or ſo. In Conding alſo, they ſay, Bear up tbe 
Helm, i. e. let the Ship go more large before the 
Wind ; and Bear up Round, that is, let the Ship go 
between her two Sheats, directly before the Wind. 
Laſtly, There is another Senſe of this Word in 
reference to the Burthen of a Ship 
is derived from hence) for they ſay a Ship Bears, 
when having too ſlender or Lean a Quarter ſhe 
will fink too deep into the Water, with an over- 


light Freight, and thereby can carry but a ſmall | 


Quantity of Goods. 


BEAR, is alſo uſed in Heraldry : He that hath 
a Coat of Arms is {aid to Bear in it the ſeveral 


Charges or Ordinaries that are in his Eſcutcheon ; | 


as if there are 3 Lions Rampant in it, he is ſaid 
to Bear 3 Lions Rampant. 


BEAR ; there are two Conſtellations of the 


Stars called by this Name, the Greater and Leſſer 


Bear, or Urſa Major and Minor. The Pole Kar is 
laid to be in the Tail of the Leſſer, becauſe that 


Star is never above 2 Degrees diſtant from the N. 


Pole of the World. 


BEARING, in Navigation, fignifies the Point 
of the Compaſs that one Place bears or ſtands off 


from another. 


BEASANTS : See Balls. 


BEATS, in a Watch or Clock, are the Strokes | Ns 
| BECHICKS, are Medicines 0 
Cough. They are called alſo Bechicat Medicines. | 


made by the Fungs or Pallets of the Spindle of the 
Ballance ; or of the Pads in a Royal Pendulum. 


To find the Beats of the Ballance in all Watches 
going, or in one turn of any 7 hbeel,* 


Having firſt found out the number of Turns 
which the Coun-uheel hath in one turn of the 
I beel you ſeek for (by the Direction given under 
the Word Turn) and then thoſe turns of the un- 
wheel multiply'd by its Notches, will give you half 
the number of Beats in that one turn of the V beel : 
becauſe the Ballance or Swing hath two Strokes to 
every Tooth of the Crown-wheel : For each of the 
two Pallets hath its Blow againſt each Tooth of 
the Crown-wheel : Wherefore it is, that a Pendulum 
that ſtrikes Seconds, hath its Crown-wheel only 
30 Teeth. To explain what hath been ſaid, take 
this Example (being the Numbers of a Sixteen 

Hour Watch) wherein the Pinion of 
4) 32 (8 Report is 4, the Dial ubeel 32, the 

— Great-wheel 55, the Pinion of the 

5) 55 (tt. Second-wheel 5, exc. The Number 
5) 45 (9. of Notches in the Crown-wheel 17, 
5) 40 (8. being multiplied into 6336 (the Pro- 
duct arifing from the continual Mul- 
17. tiplication of the Quotients 8, 1 f, 9, 

8) gives 107712 for half the number 


of Beats in one turn of the Dial wheel; for 8 times 
1) is 136, which is half the number of Bears in 


this Watch hath in an Hour, tis but 


(which Word 


þ 


one turn of the Centrate-wheel 40; and 9 times 
136 is 1224, the half Beats in one turn of the Se- 
cond- bee; and 11 times 1224 is 13464, the half 
Feats in one turn of the Great-wheel 55; and 
8 times 13464 makes 107712, before found. 
Which, if, multiplied by the two Pallets, that is, 
double it, it gives 215424, which is the number 
of Beats in one turn of the Dial-wheel, or 12 
Hours. If you would know how many Bears 

dividing 
the Beats of 12 Hours into 12 Parts, and it gives 
17952, the Train of the Watch, or Beats:in an 
Hour. If this be divided into 60 Parts, it gives 
299, and a little more, for the Feats in a Minute. 


And ſo you may proceed to Seconds and Thirds 
if you will. | 


By the Beats and Turns of the Fuſy, the Hours that 
any Watch «ill go, may be found thus 3 
As the Beats of the Ballance in one Hour : Are 


to the Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy :: So is the 


number of the Turns of the EH: To the con- 
tinuance of the Watches going : 
Thus, 20196: 26928 :: 12 : 16. 


To ſind the Beats of the Ballance in an Hour ; the 
Proportion is, 

As the Hours of the Watches going: To the 
number of Turns of the Fuſy : : So are the eat; 
in one Turn of the Fuſy : To the Beats in an Hour: 

Thus, 16: 12 :: 26928: 20196. 


To find the Beats of à Ballance in one Turn of the 
Fuſy; you have this Proportion; 


As the number of the Turns of the Fe/y : Is to 
the continuance of the Watches going in Hours:: 
So are the Beats in one Hour: To the Beats of the 
Ballance in one Turn of the H: | 

That is, 12 : 16 :: 20196: 26928. 


good againſt a 


Blanchard, 
M BED, 
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BEN 


. 


8 


of a Great Gun, is that 
thick Plank which lies immediately under the 
Piece, being as it were the Body of the Carriage. 
— BELANDRE, is a fort of little Veſſel with 
Sails and Tackle like an Hoy, but Broader and 
Flatter : The covering of the Deck is raiſed up 
half a Foot higher then the Gunwale, Gunnel, or 
Plat-board, as the French call it, and between the 
Gunnel and the Deck there is a Paſſage left free, 
for the Seamen to walk upon : They are chiefly 
uſed to carry Merchant's Goods, and are ſeldom 
above 24 Tun. | : 
Some will have them called Fy-landers, becauſe 


they ſeldom go out of fight but Sail by the Land. 


BELAY, aboard a Ship, fignifies the ſame as 
Eaſtern :- Thus they lay belay the Sheat, or Tack, 
that is, faſter it to the Kennel, &c. 

BELENOIDES, is the proceſs or ſhooting forth 
of the Bone called Aliformis, which is fixed in the 
Baſis of the Skull. Zlanchard. 

| BELLANDER : See Belandre. 
BEND; at Sea they ſay Bend the Cable, when 


tis to be ſeized and made faſt to the Ring of the 


Anchor; and to Bend tuo Cables, is all one with 
them as to tye them together. To unbend the Ca- 
ble is to looſen it from the Ring of the Anchor, 
which is done when a Ship deſigns to be long at 


Sea. To bend a Main-Saile, is to make it fait to 


the Yard in its proper place. | 
BEND, one of x 2 eight Honourable Ordinaries 


when uncharged, but when char- 


on. It's made by 2 Lines drawn 
thwartways from the Dexter Chi 
to the Siniſter Baſe Point; thus. 
He beareth Or, a Bend Sable. 


A Bend is ſubdivided into a 


BENLET, which is the 6th part of the Shield; | 
2 Garter, which is the Moiety of a Bend; a Coft, | 


which is the 4th part of a bend; and a Ribbon, 
which is the Moiety of a Coft. 

There is alſo a Bend Siniſter, which is drawn 
from the Siniſter chief Point to the Dexter baſe, and 
this is ſubdivided into the Scrape or op, and the 
Pattoone, which latter is the 4th part of the hend. 

This - attoone is the moſt uſual Mark of Illegiti- 
macy, but then it never extends it ſelf quite a- 


thwart the Shield, butis cut off a little at each End. | 


When 2 ſtreight Lines drawn 
within the Bend run nearly parallel 
to the outward Edges of it, that is 
called Voiding, and he that bears 
Ml it is ſaid to bear a Bend voided thus 

( 


He beareth Ermine, a Bend void- 
ed Gules. | 
BENDY, the Term in Blazonary for an Eſcut- 
cheons being divided Benaways into an even Num- 
ber of Partitions ; but if they are odd the Field muſt 
firſt be named, and then the Number of the Bends. 
BENIGN Diſeaſes, are thoſe which are nor at- 
tended with Anomalous, and extremely Violent 
Symptoms. 
N BERME, in Fortification, 1s a little Space of 
Ground three, four, or five Foot wide, left without, 
between the Foot of the Rampart and the fide of 
the Moat, to receive the Earth that rolls down 
from thence, and to prevent its falling into the 
Moar. Sometimes for more Security the Berme is 


Palliſadoed. 


BERKTING « Ship, by ſome is meant the mi- 
| 92 Ship's Sides. 


a Carpenter's Rule. Thus he bear- 


in Heraldry, containing a 5th | 


ged a 3d part of the Eſcutche- | 


ESAILE (in Law) is a Writ that lies for the 


Heir, where his Great Grand- father was ſeized the 


Day that he died, or died ſeized of Land in Fee- 
ſimple, and a Stranger enters the Day of the Death 
of the Great Grand- father, or abates after his 
Death, his Heir ſhall have a Writ againſt ſuch a 
Difleiſor or Abater. 
BEVEL, an Inſtrument well known to Build- 
ers, Carpenters, and Bricklayers, and uſed adjuſt- 
ing of Angles. 
 BEVILE, a Term in Heraldry, 
fignifying Broken, or opening like 


eth Argent a chief Bewle vert. by the 
Name of Beverlis. 


 BEWPLEADER, is a Writ that lies where the 
Sheriff, or other Bailiff in his Court will take a 
Fine of the Party, Plaintiff or Defendant, to the 


end that he ſhall not plead fairly, ec. 

BEZANTS or Beſants, a Term in Heraldry for 
Round Plates of Gold without any Stamp, which 
are born frequently in Coats of Arms: Guillim ſays, 
a Beaſant or Beaſaunt is taken for a Maſſy-Plate of 
Gold of 101 lb. and 2 Ounces weight; tho ſome 


think they were ſmaller Pieces ſtampt at Bixantium 


or Conſtantinople ; whence the Name. 
BEZOAR Animale, according to ſome, is the 
Liver and Heart of Vipers dried and powdered. 
BEZOAR Minerale, is an Evaporation of the 
Solution of Butter of Antimony in Spirit of Nitre, 


ef | till a white Maſs remain at the bottom: On this 


new _ of Nitre is poured, and the Liquor eva- 

porated again; and this is a third time repeated; 

then the Matter is Calcin'd for about half an Hour, 

which will turn it into a white Powder fit for uſe. 
Mr. Hoyle calls it Bexoardicum Minerale. 


BEZOARDICUM or Bexoartick Remedies, or 


Cordial, are ſuch as are endued with a Vertue to 
reſiſt and expel Poiſon and Malignity. 


BEZOARDICUM Joviale, is a Regule made by 


melting 3 Ounces of Regule of Antimony with 2 


Ounces of Block-Tin, which being powdered is 
mixed with 6 Ounces of Sublimate 5 and 


then is diſtilled off in a kind of Butter; which 


Butter is afterwards diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre 
(of thrice its weight) and then the Solution is 
diſtill'd three times. The Bezoar will remain at 
the bottom ; which muſt be powdered and waſhr, 
and then mingled with Spirit of Wine, and di- 
geſted till it grow inſipid. 

 BEZOARDICUM Lunale, is made by mixin 
8 Ounces of Rectify'd Butter of Antimony, with 
an Ounce of fine Silver, and then diflolved in Spi- 
rit of Nitre, which muſt be poured on gently freſn 
and freſh till all the Ebullitions are over, then the 
Spirit is drawn off from the Matter with a gentle 
Heat (with three Rectifications) and then the Be- 


zoar is managed like the Jovial Bexoar: Which ſee. 
BEZOARDICUM Martiale, is a Diſſolution of 


Crocus Martis made by Reverberation (or at leaſt as 


much of it as can be effected) in Butter of Anti- 
mony; and then Spirit of Nitre is poured on it, 
and they proceed as irt he other Bezoardick Prepa- 
rations. 

BIBITORY Muſcie, is by ſome ſaid to be that 
Muſcle that draws down the Eye towards the Cup 
when we drink. 

| BICEPS, 


BIL 


1 * * 


B 1 L. 


BIC ETS, is Ee Cubit, Ern 
it hath two Heads or Beginnings; the firſt, 
. ariſes with a hi Tendon from 
the upper part of the Brink of the Acerabulum Ka- 
pule, and runs under the Ligament of the Articu- 
ra in a Sulcus or Channel on the Head of the 
Shoulder-bone, where it is incloſed by a ** 
Ligament. In its deſcent it begins to grow fleſhy 
as it marcheth under the Termination of the Pe- 
ctoral Muſcle, where dilating it ſelf into a large 
fleſhy Body, in-joyns with its other Head or Be- 
inning. The latter ariſeth with a ſomewhat board, 
t and long Tendon at the extremity of the Pro- 
ceſſus Caracoides Scapule 5 in its deſcent it ſtrictly ad- 
heres to the Coracobrachials, (wherefore ſome Au- 
thors not rightly deſcribing that Muſcle amongſt 
' thoſe of the Arm, have miſtaken it for a fleſhy be- 
inning of this.) But then parting from it, both 
Sub eads compoſe a large fleſhy Belly, which 
becoming Tendinous near the Cubir, is commonly 
faid to be inſerted by a ſtrong round Tendon to 
the Tubercle at the upper Head of the Radius. But 
we (fays Couper) have obſerved this Tendon to be 
double, the External of which being thin, paſſeth 
obliquely over the Muſculus Pronator Radii Teres, and 
Membrane-like expanding it ſelf, joins with the 
Membrana Communss Muſculorum, which embraceth 
all the External Muſcles of the Carpus and Fingers: 
when this Muſcle acteth the Cubic is bended. 


BICEPS, a Muſcle of the Leg, called ſometimes 


Biceps Rmoru, to diſtinguiſh it from the Biceps Cu- 
biti. It hath two Heads, the ſuperior and longeſt 
of which ariſeth with a round Tendon from the 
Protuberance of the Iſchium; in its deſcent it be- 
comes large and fleſhy, and in above half its Pro- 
greſs lefſens it ſelf again, where it is joined with 
its other Head, having a broad, partly Tendinous 
and partly Fleſhy beginning from the Linea Aſpera 
of the Os Femors, immediately below the Termina- 
tion of the Glut. eus Maximus ; it being thus united, 

ws Tendinous, as it marcheth in a Channel on 
% External Appendix of the Os Femoirs, becoming 
perfectly Tendinous at its Implantation to the Su- 


yon Epiphyſis of the Fibula. Its uſe is to help | 


nd the Tibia; it is likewiſe employed in turning 
the Leg, together with the Foot and Toes, out- 
wards, when we fit with the Knees bended. 
BIGAMY, fignifies, either, as formerly, thoſe 
that were married more than once, which was 
then an Impediment that hindered a Man from 
being a Clerk; or as uſed in Common-Law, to 
have more than one Wife at the ſame time. 
BIGHT or Bite, is any turn or part of a Rope 
that lies compaſling ; and therefore when they 
cannot take the End of a Rope in Hand, the Sea- 
men ſay, give me a Bite. EE 
BILANCll8s Deferends, is a Writ directed to a 
Corporation, for the carrying of Weights to ſuch 
2 Haven, there to weigh the Wools that ſuch a 
Man is Licenſed to Tranſport. 
BILANDER, ſee Belandre. | 
 BILDGE, ofa Ship, is the Bottom of her Floor, 
Bilage Water therefore is that which by reaſon of 
the Flatneſs of a Ship's Bottom lies on her Floor, 
and cannot go to the Well of the Pump ; and con- 
ſequently the Dutch, whoſe Ships are often of this 
Form, do much uſe a ſort of Pumps called Bildge 
Lamps, or as we call them Burr-Pumps, to carry 
off this Bildge Mater: Alſo when à Ship ſtrikes on 
A2 Rock, they lay, She #7s& Bildged. 5 tor Billage 


3 


—_— 


is the Breadrh of her Floor when ſhe lies a. 


* BILE, or the Gall, is a Liquor partly Sulphure- 
ous, and partly Saline, which 28 from 
the Blood of Animals in the Liver; for the re- 
cerying and evacuating of which there have been 


| reckoned only two Veſſels or Paſſages, that is, the 


Gall-bladder and the Porus Bilarins. By this latter 
there flows a thicker but milder ; by the former a 
thinner, and more Acrimonious and Fermentative 
Choler into the Inteſtine. But befides theſe, there 
have been lately found out a Third, which we 
ſhall deſcribe by and by. 

The Gall-bladter 
in Latin Veſca bilaria, or Folliculus fellu, is a hollow 
Bag placed in the under or hollow Side of the 
Liver, and in Figure repreſenteth a Pear. Ir is a- 
bout two Inches in length, and one in breadth, 
here broadeſt, | 3 
| By its upper Part it adheres to the Liver, 
which doth afford it a Hollowneſs to lodge in ; 
but the lower Part, which hangeth without the 
Liver, reſteth upon the Right Side of the Sto- 
mach and the Colon, and doth often dye them 
both Yellow. 

It hath three Membranes, one Common, which is 
thin and outmoſt. This ſpringing from the Mem- 
brane of the Liver, only covereth that Part which 
hangeth wirhout the Liver. The two other Mem- 


and muſcular, and hath three Ranks of Fibres ; 
the outermoſt are tranſverſe, the middle oblique, 


only two Ranks, viz, the Streight, which run 
_— of it, and are outer; and the Tranſ- 
verſe or Annular, which are the inner. 

The inmoſt Coat is Nervous, or Tendinous as 
it were; and to the inſide of this there adhereth 
2 kind of Glandulous Coat. The Glands herein 
do ſeparate from the Arteries a kind of Mucous 
Humour, which ſerves to defend the Vc from 
being irritated by the Acrimony of the Cholet 


contained in it. 


there is a Third, betwixt that -I called common, 
and the middle, and fays, it is ſo evident, that 


diſcovcr'd it. It is interwoven with whitiſh Fi- 
bres drawn diverſly and irregularly, and has abun- 
dance of Neryes and Sanguiferous Veſſels running 
thro' it, whoſe chief Branches run moſtly from its 


Neck towards its Bottom; and upon this Account 


chis Coat way be termed Vaſcular. In fat People 


— 


it contains much Fat, and with a little Labour is 


ſeparated into divers Flakes (or Plates.) 
It hath two Parts, the Bottom and the Neck, 


tains the Choler, and is of the ſame Colour with 
the Bile that is in it ; whence it commonly looks 
Yellow, but ſometimes Greeniſh, Blackiſh, cc. 


The Neck (otherwiſe called Meatus Cyſticns) is 


its narrower Part, being but about as wide as 2 
Gooſe-quill, and about two Inches long. Betwixt 
this wh the Veſica there is a certain Fibrous Ring, 
which much ſtraitens the Paſſage, and ſo hind 

the two haſty Repletion of the Yefica. The other 
End of the Neck is joined to the Perus Bilarius, 
and they both make the Ductus Communs or com- 
mon Paſſage of the Choler, which is inſerted in- 
to the Beginning of the Jejunum, or the End of 
the Duodenum. Peucerus has obſerved, that in ma- 


M 2 ny 


* : 


called in Greek e XN, 


branes are proper. The middle is thick and ſtrong, 


and the innermoſt ſtreight. But ſome will allow | 


Beſides theſe two proper ones, Verbeyen affirms 


he wonders this quick-fighted Age has not yet 


The Bortom is its larger or wider Part that con- 
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tuberance near the Orifice of the Blad 


BIL 


= 
— rm rern—— — 


ay Birds, and ſome Fiſhes, this Maas does not 


join the Horus bilarius, but is inſerted ſeparately in- 
to the Guts. | ; 
The Ancients (whoſe Opinion is of late ſtifly 
defended by Dr. Cole) thought that the Choler in 
the Gall-bladder was received in by its Neck from 
the Perus bilarins, and that it paſſed out into the 
common Duct the ſame way. And to obviate the 


Objection, that there uſes not to be a Reciproca- 


tion of Humours in the ſame Veſſel (at the ſame 
rime eſpecially.) Dr. Cole ſuppoſes, that the Gall 
paſſes out of the Gall-bladder only in the time of 
the diſtribution of the Chyle, but at all other 
times it is received into it from the Porus, and is 
ſtored up in it againſt the next Occafion. But not 
to enter into this Diſpute, I think Dr. Glifſon's Ac- 
count of it the more ble, which is this: The 
ordinary way of filling the Gall-bladder, is by its Fi- 
brous Roots that are diſperſed thro' the Liver. 
The whole Trunk of theſe Roots enters that Part 
of the Bladder where tis ſtraitned by a Fibrous 


Ring. This Trunk indeed hardly equals the Hun- 
dredih 


Part of the Roots of the Porus Eilarius; yet 
it diſtributes ſome T'wigs and Capillary Veſſels in- 
to the hollow Side of the Liver. But if you open 
the Gall. bladder with a Deſign to underſtand the 
Manner of the Inſertion of this Trunk into it, 


- trul E will not eafily find it. For tho' this 
Duct d 


o penetrate the ſaid Bladder, and the Hu- 
mour contained in it be diſcharged thereinto; yet 
there is hardly any Print or Sign of this Hole in 
the Infide of rhe Bladder : Which ought not to 
ſeem hard to be believed by any one, if he re- 
member the Inſertion of the Ureters into the Ve- 
fra; for tho theſe do far exceed this Trunk in 
Width, yet one can hardly find their Inſertion if 
he cut open the Bladder and look for it. The beſt 
way (that I could yet find) to diſcover the Inſer- 
tion of this Trunk (if you will open the Gall- 
bladder, and ſearch for its Entrance into it) is thus ; 
look carefully for a certain little and ſpongy Pro- 

* hard by 
the Meatus-Cyſticus 5 for the aforeſaid Trunk, I 


think, is pretty plainly inſerted into that Protu- | 


berance. 

This Protuberance is called a Valve by Sige- 
tius. 

Beſides this Mr. Perault has found out another 
mew Conduit for the Bile, which he calls Ductus 
cyſt-beparicus, becauſe it is common both to the 
Veficula and the Porus Hepaticus (or Bilarius.) This 
Duct has three Roots, which being ſubdivided 
into numerous 'T'wigs, are diſperſed thro' the Pa- 
renchyma of the Liver, amongſt the Branches of 
the Vena Cava and Porte : Theſe Roots grow into 
one Trunk, which creeping along the Surface of 
the hollow Side of the Liver, has a double Im- 
plantation; one into the Porus Bilarius, two Inches 
and an half before the ſaid Porus's, uniting with 
the Meatus (yſticus ; and another into the middle 
of the Veſca (on that Side of it which adheres to 


the Liver) with a Valve. This Valve ſeems to be 


formed of the inner Membrane of the Yefica, and 
alſo a proper one, and may be ſaid to be a kind 
of middle Valve, between the Nature of the Sig- 
moides and Triglortss (or Triſcupis) of the Vena Ar- 
terioſa and Arteria Vengſa in the Heart. Betwixt 
its Inſertion into the Porus Bilarius, and this into 
the Veſica, there is about fix Inches length. It 
contains a thinner Choler in it than the Porus Bi- 


: Farius. 


Jo. Alb. rorallus (Profelior of the Mathema- 


ticks at Naples) from the continual and ſpeedy Ef. 


flux of the Bile by the Duf#us Commis into the 
Duodenum, believes, that there is a 


culation of it: Fur he affirms, That in a Day's 
time, from a Perſon faſting, there paſs thirty four 


not two Pound: Whence he concludes, that fo 


the Liver by way of Fermentation, but that it is 
ſeparated Mechanically, without the help of an 

Ferment, only by Cibration, from the Minute Vel 
ſels of the Porta thro the Pores of the Glandules 
of the Liver, as the Urine is ſeparated in the Kid- 
neys ; ſo he infers, that there is a particular Cir- 
culation of the Bilis thro the Abdomen, performed 
by the Vere Meſarice into the Trunk of the Porta, 


els into the Duodenum, to return again by the Me- 
faraick Veins. He that would enquire more into 
this Novel, and (to me) im 
may conſult his Opus Poſthumum (pars altera] de mo- 
tu Animalium. | 

It has been taught by ſeveral Anatomiſts, That 
its Neck or Miearus has ſometimes two, ſometimes 
three Valves, tg hinder the Recourſe of the Cho- 


ler; but Diemyrbroeck profeſſes he could never find 


any, but only that the Egreſs of the —— was 
very ſtrait, and its Neck wrinkled. Dr. Gl 


on de- 


clares alſo, That he has open'd very many Veſſels 


of this kind, and never yet ſaw a Valve in any of 


them: But he thinks that the Fibrous Ring (a- 
bove · mention d) did impoſe upon thoſe who 4 
thought there was a Valve. Bes 

he has often found, that the Bile by a light Com- 
preſſion of the Fingers, has fluctuated to and a- 


contrary; as alſo out of the Meatus into the Du- 


tus Communis and back again: Which certainly 
could not be, if there were any Valve in the way, 
for that would hinder the one or other of theſe 


Motions. 


The Veſica Fllea hath two Veins called Cyſtice 
Gemelle, which ſpring from the Porta. It hath 


Branch of the Celiaca ; and it hath a ſmall thread- 


Branch of the Intercoſtal. 1 9 5 

Many times Stones are found in it, which are 
lighter and more ſpongy than thoſe of the Uri- 
nary Bladder, and will ſwim above Water, which 
theſe latter will not do. | IE 

The other Paſſage which carrieth the thicker 
ſort of Choler, is called Porus Eilarius, or Meatus 
Hepaticus, becauſe it paſſes directly from the Liver 
to the Ductus Communis, 

Within the Liver, its Trunk and Branches are 
inveſted with a double Coat ; its proper one which 
it retains without the Liver alſo, and another that 
is common to it with the Porta, called Capſula Com- 
munis, which it has from the Membrane of the 
Liver. In this common Coat this Porus and the 
Porta are fo cloſely enwrapped, thit you would 
take them but for one Veſſel, till you hold it ei- 
ther up to the Light (which will 33 Veſſels 
of two Colours in it) or very dexterouſly rip up 
the Capſula, and fo lay them open. Its 4 
within the Liver are equally divided with thoſe 
of the Porta every where, ſaving that little Space 


where the Roots of the Veſca are ſpread in the 


Sinuous 


Pound of Bilious Juice into the I the 
common Dut, whereas the whole Maſs of Gall is 


t a quantity of Gall cannot be produced in 


thence to the Liver, thence thro” the Bilious Veſ- 


able Opinion, 


des, upon tryal 


gain out of the Cyſtis into the Meatus, and on the 


Twigs of Arteries proceeding from the right 
like Sprig of a Nerve from the Meſenterical 
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and Rhede of the Liver. So that ha- 


Sinuous 


ying ſpoken above of the Diviſions of the Roots of | 


Ports, I ſhall only obſerve, that are far 
lnger and more numerous than thoſe of the Ve- 
ſca, drwaing Choler from all the Parts of the Li- 
ver (ſaving whither the Roots of the Bladder 
reach) and that more thick and viſcous, yet leſs 
Acrimonious. . | | 

This Porns ſeems to be a more nec Part 
than the Veſca; for many Creatures, as Harts, 
Fallow Deer, the Sea-Calf, exc. and thoſe which 
have a whole Hoof, as an Horſe, exc. have no 
Gall-Bladder, but there is none that is deſtitute of 


Without the Liver it is as wide again as the 
| Meatus Cyſticus, with which it is joined at two 
Inches diſtance from the Liver, and both make the 
DuBus Communis Choledochus. 

It has no Valve in its whole Progreſs ; only the 
Dufus Communis, where it enters the Inteſtine, ha- 
ving pierc'd the outer Coat, paſſes betwixt that and 
the Middlemoſt about the twelfth Part of an Inch, 
and at laſt opens with a round Mouth into the In- 
teſtine. So that this oblique Inſertion (as that of 

Ureter into the W ) ſerves inſtead of 

a Valve to hinder any thing from regurgitating out 
out of the Gut into this DuQ, eſpecially the inmoſt 
Tunicle of the Inteſtine hanging ſo faggy before its 
Mouth, that when any thing would enter in, it 
claps cloſe upon it and ſtops it. 

As to any Auaſtomoſes of the Roots of any of 
theſe Biliary Veſſels, with thoſe of the Vena Porta, 
ſuch indeed have been much talk'd of, but without 
truth, for their exreme Twigs or Capillaries ter- 
minate in the Parenchyma of the Liver, out of whoſe 
Grape-ſlone-like Glandules they imbibe the Choler 
there ſeparated from the Blood; as is the Caſe of 
the Capillaries of the Cava, for they receive the 
Blood it ſelf imported by the Porta, in like manner, 
without any Inoſculations. 

The Uſe of all theſe Veſſels may ſufficiently be 
learned by what has already been faid of them ; 
though ſome are of Opinion, that not only Choler, 
but other ſuperfluous Humours are evacuated by 
them, eſpecially upon taking a Purge. 

The Ancients lookt upon the Bile as a meer Ex- 
crement, or at leaſt, to be of no other uſe than by its 
Acrimony to promote the Excretion of the Guts: 
Which Opinion continued as long as the Liver was 
thought to be the Vas Sumguiſicans. But when once 
that Viſcus was diſcovered to have ſcarce any other 
Office, then to ſeparate the Choler from the Blood, 
it hath ſeemed unreaſonable to ſuppoſe ſo large a 
Bowel was made only for the ſeparation of a meer 
Excrement ; and therefore its now generally be- 
lieved, that the Bile is the proper Ferment for both 
the Chile and the Blood. A very good Account of 
the manner of which Diembroeck, gives us, as fol- 
lows : 'The Blood flowing into the Liver by the 
Porta, out of the Gaſtrick andMeſaraick Veins (and, 

it may be, a little by the Hepatick Artery) is mixed 
with an Acrimonious, Saltiſh, and Subacid Juice 
made in the Spleen, of the Arterious Blood flowin 
thither by the Arteries, and of the Animal Spirits 
by the Nerves) which is brought into the Horta by 
the Ramus Flenicus. Now both theſe. being entred 
the Liver by the Branches of the Porra, by means 
of this ſaid Acrimonious and Acid Juice, and the 
Specifick Vertue or Coction of the Liver, the Spi- 
rituous Particles, both Sulphureous and Salt, lying 


hid in the ſaid Venous Blood, are diſſol ved, attenua- 
ted, and become alſo a little Acrimonious and Fer 
menting ; a certain thinneſt whereof like 
moſt clear Water, being ſeparated from the thicker 
Maſs of Blood, by means of the conglomerated 
Glands placed moſtly in the hollow Side of the Li- 
ver, is carrid from thence by many Lympheducts, 


of greater Acrimony, mixed with the thicker and 


more viſcid ſulphureous Juices (for Sulphur is vi- 


ſaid) and more ſtrongly boiled, when as through 
the Clammineſs of the Juices in which they inhere, 
they cannot enter the conglobated Glands, nor 
from them the Lympheducts, and yet through their 
fierce Ebullition are ſeparated from the Blood (as 
Yeſt from Beer) theſe Fermentaceous Spirits, I 
lay, being ſever'd with the Juice in which they in- 
here, become bitter, and are called Bile ; which 
Bile being tranſcolated through the Grepe-ſtone 
like Glandules in the Roots of the Porus Bilarius, 
and of the Call- bladder, paſſes through them by 
the Duftus Communis into the Duodenum or Jeju- 
num, where it is preſently mixed with the Pancre- 
atick Juice, and both of them with the Alimentary 
Maſs, concocted in the Stomach, and now paſſi 
down this way, which it cauſes to ferment. A 
becauſe at its firſt Entrance it is more Acrimoniou 
and has its Vertue entire, and ſo cauſes the 7 
eſt Ebullition with the Pancreatick Juice; hence 


in the Stomach is more readily, and in greateſt 
quantity ſeparated in the Jejunum, and by innume- 


rable Lacteal Veſſels (which are more numerous in 


this than the other Guts) it is more quickly driven 
on towards the Receptaculum Chyli, and this is the 
Reaſon that this Gut is always ſo empty. But in 
the following Guts, becauſe the Fermentaceous 
Spirits are a little pall'd, the Efferveſcency be- 
comes ſlower and leſs efficacious, and the Chyle 


therefore they have fewer Vena Lacteæ. At length 


what remains of this fermenting Matter, is mixed 


with the thicker Feces in the great Guts, where by 
its Acrimony it irritates them to Excretion. 

BILINGUIS (in Law) is that Jury which paſ- 
ſes between an Engliſhman and an Alien; where- 
of part ought to be Engliſhmen, and part Kran- 
gers ; this is vulgarly called Party-Jury. 

BILL, is all one with an Obligation, only when 
it is in Engliſh it is commonly called a Bill, in La- 
tin an Obligation. Or a Bill is a fingle Bond with- 


out a Condition; and Obligation is a Bond with a . 


Penalty and Condition. Alſo a Declaration in 


Writing, that expreſſes the Grievance and Wrong 


which the Complainant has ſuffered by the Party 
complained of; or elſe ſome Fault committed by 
him againſt ſome Law or Statute of the Realm. 
BILL ef Sore, is a kind of Licence granted at 
the Cuſtomchouſe to Merchants, to carry ſuch 
Stores and Provifionsasare neceflary for their Voy- 


ages Cuſtom-tree. | 
BILL of Sufferance, is a Licence granted at the 


Trade from one Engliſo Port to another, without 
paying Cuſtom. YR 

BILLA VERA (a Law Term) fignifying the 
Indorſment of the Grand Inqueſt upon any Pre- 
ſentment or Indi&tment which they find to be pro- 
bably true, | 


BIL- 


as has been ſaid, But the Fermentaceous Spirits 


the Milky Juice contained in the Maſs concocted 


is more ſlowly ſeparated from the thicker Maſs, and 


Cuſtom-houſe to a Merchant, to ſuffer him to 
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do the raifing or bringin 
their Cheſts, ec. is called the Birth of that 
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BILLET, « 


common in Heraldry 

of Argent Billette a 
— — ber 
Name of Tis called here 
Billetre, becauſe the Billets are 
but ſometimes they are not above 
ee. and then they are num- 


| 
A 
8 Py bred. Guillim faith, it repreſents 
a Letter folded up, and not a Bil- 
let of Wood. Bloom faith Billets muſt be num- 
bred, if not above 10. - ; 
BIMEDIAL, a Term in Mathematicks, if two 
| Medial Lines, as AB and 
B C BC commenſurable only 
| — | inPower,containinga Ra- 
tional ReQangle 4 are com- 
pounded; the whole 4 C ſhall be irrational, and 
is called a firſt Bimedial Line, 38. e. 10. Eucl. 
BINOCLE; is a kind of Dioptrick Teleſcope fit- 
ted ſo with two Tubes joining together in one, as 
that = may ſee a diſtant Object with both Eyes 


er. 

INOMIAL ROOT, in Mathematicks, is a 
Root compoſed of two Parts or Members, and no 
more, connected by the 8ign-—: Thus 
e, or 5-3 is a Binomial Root, conſiſting of 
the Sum of thoſe two Quantities : If it have three 
Parts, as b c, tis called a Trinomial, exc. 
if it have four Members, tis called a Quaarinomi- 
al, exc. | 

'BIOLYCHNIUM, is what ſome call the 77 
tal Flame, or Life of Animals. See Hamma Vita- 


les. | 

BIOVAC, in War, is a Guard at Night per- 
formed by the whole Army ; which either at a 
Siege or lying before an Enemy, every Evening 
draws out from its Tents or Hutts, and continues 


Bearing very 
this Form. 
th. 


4] 


all Night in Arms before its Lines or Camp to pre- 


vent. any Surpriſe. When the Troops are much 
haraſſed, or there is no great dread of the Enemy, 
the Biovac is allowed to be ſufficient if the two 
Front Ranks by turns ſtand under Arms, while 
the Rear Ranks reſt on the Ground. To raiſe the 
Biovac, is to return the Army to their Tents orHutts 


t break of D 


= 5 
BIPARTITION, the ſame with Biſſection, or 
dividing a thing into two equal Parts. 
BIQUINTILE, an Aſpect of the Planets, when 
they are 144 Degrees diſtant from each other. 


BIRTH or Birthing ; the Seamen call a due or 


proper diſtance obſerved between Ships lying at an 


Anchor or under Sail a Birth ; and ſo alfo they 

up the Sides of a Ship. 

for a Meſs to put 

Meſs 

Alſo - convenient Place toMoor a Ship in, is called 
a Birth. 

BISU'TH, or Tin Glaſs, by the Ancients was 
thought to be a natural Marcaſite or Mineral; but 
Lemmery ſaith, *tis a kind of Regulus or Tin, and 
aflures us, that good Biſmuth may be made with 
Tin, Tartar and Salt Peter; and ſome mix Arſenick 
alſo with it, for which Reaſon it ought not to be 
taken inwardly. Its Flowers and Magiſtery are 
uſed as Coſmeticks ; and the Pewterers alſo do uſe 
Biſmurh to render their Work more Beautiful, and 
to make the Metal ring the better. 

BISSECTION, a Term in Geometry, fignify- 
ing the Diviſion of any Quantity into two equal 


Alſo the proper Place a 


Parts or Halves; the ſame with B>partition ; Thus 


—_—O 


| 


ed or rowled u 


BISSEXTILE, the fame in G a5: our 
Leap Lear; and the Reaſon of the Name is be- 
in 


4th Year accounted the 6th 
Day of 1 — for once in 
four Years, the odd Hours (above 365 Days) made 
up juſt an whole us: Apa was inſerted into the 
Calender next after the 24th of February, 

BITE, in the Sea-Phraſe, is the compaſſing or 
_—_— of a Rope or Cable; the Seamen 
call holding by that Part of a Rope which is quoil- 

bolding by the Bite. 
_ BITTA „is a Fram of Timber ſtanding 
in the $ of a Ship juſt before him that 
Steereth; and in it is placed. the Conpaſs, by which 
the Ship is kept in her Courſe, and finds her 


way. 

5 BITTER, any Turn of a Cable about the Bitts 
is called a Bitter; and tis uſed that the Cable 
may be let out by little and little. And when a 
Ships is ſo ſtop 
up to a Bitter. Alſo that End of the Cable which 
is uſed to be wound or belayed about the Bitts, 
they call the Bitter End of the Cable. 

BITTS (aboard a Ship) are two 
of Timber, on; or throu b 
Piece, placed uſually aba 


ſtened into the Riders ; and in 
middle Parts are bolted to two 
the Bous; and yet in great Storms they are fain to 
faſten the Cable to the Main Maſt, to 
the Bitts, and to ſecure the Bows, which are ſome- 
rimes elſe torn from the Ships. 
There are Fore Tep-ſail Sheat Pitts, whoſe uſe is 
to belay or faſten the Fore Top-ſail Sheats. 
And there are alſo the Fore-jeer Bitts, which 
ſerve to belay or faſten the Fore-jeer. 
BIVALVE, is a Word uſed by the Writers of 
Natural Hiſtory for both ſuch Shell-Fiſhes as have 
two Shells, as Cockels, Muſcles, Oyſters, ec. 
which are ſaid to be of the Balve kind; and alſo 
for the Sil:qua or Seed-Pods of ſuch Plants as open 
all their whole Length to diſcharge their Secds, 
ſuch as Beans, Peaſe, exc. for thoſe the Botaniſts 
ſay have a Bivalve Siliqua., | 
BIVENTER : See Digaſtricus. 
BLACKMAIL, fignifies a certain Sum of Mo- 
ney, (or rather only of) Corn, Cattel, c. given 
by the Poor People in the North of England, to the 
moſt powerful Perſons in thoſe Parts, or in theHun- 


great Ships their 
great Beams croſs 


it doth as it were dead the Light falling upon it, 
and reflect none, or very little of it, outwards to 
the Eye. See Colour, and Vol. II. 
BLACK-ROD, is the Huiſbier or Uſher belong- 
ing to the moſt Noble Order of the Garter ; ſo 
called from his Black-Rod which he carries in his 
Hand : He is alſo of the King's Chamber, and 
Uſeer of the Lord's Houſe in Parliament. 
BLADDER, ſee 7efira. | 
BLASS, a Word uſed by Van Helmont, as Blan- 
chard ſaith, to fignify the Motion of the Stars, 
Or. | | 
BLAZONING, in Heraldry, is diſplay 


ing Or 
expreſſing the Parts of a Coat of Arms Web 
| youpe” 


a Cable, they ſay ſhe is broughs - 


then 


dreds, for a Protection 1 Thieves and Robbers. 


BLAKNESS, the Colour ſo called, ſeems to 
ariſe from ſuch a peculiar Texture and Scituation 
of the Superficial Parts of any black Body, that 


Ota OO pu 


if there are many things born in the 


muſt name firſt that which is immedi- | 
ing upon the Field. Your Words muſt | fro 
15 and truly proper and expreſſive, 


be very | 
zithout any Expletives, needleſs Particles, or Re- 

itions. In the Blazon of a Coat of Arms, ſuch 
Terms for the Colours muſt be uſed as are agree- 
able to the Station and Quality of the Bearer : 
All Perſons beneath the Degree of a Noble, muſt 
have their Coats blazoned by Colours and Metals; 
Noblemen by precious Stones ; and Kings and 


Princes by Planets. 
BLENCH, (in Law) is the Title of a kind of 
Tenure of Land; as to hold Land in Blexch, is by 
Payment of a 1 a Bever Hat, a couple 
of Capons, and ſuc 

the Nan 


h like; if it be demanded in 
ame of Blench, i. e. nomine Albæ firme. See 
Aba fer ma. 
-- BLINDS, in Fortification, are certain Pieces of 
Wood, Branches of Trees laid acroſs” from one 
Side of the Trench to the other, to ſuſtain the Fa- 
vins or Hurdles laden with Earth; and ſerve to 
cover the Pioneers from above, and are common- 
ly uſed when the Works are carried on towards 
the Glacis, and when the Trench is extended in 
Front toward the Place. 
BLISTERING Plaiſterers, ſee Veſicatoria. 
BLOCCADE, in the Art Military, is the en- 
compaſſing any Town or Place fo all round with 


Armed Troops, that tis impoſſible any kind of | 


Supplies can be brought to it, and ſo it muſt be 
ſtarved or ſurrender ; but there is no Defign of 
taking it by Attack, exc. And when any Place is in 
this Condition, tis ſaid to be Bloccaded. 
BLOCCADING, is when the Beſiegers take 
Care to ſtop all Ways and Paſſages, and all Intelli- 
gence that may be Cnc into or out of the Town or 
Fort that is block'd up, but the Place is not re- 
gularly beſieg d, nor atrack'd in Form. 
BLOCKS, are the Pieces of Wood aboard a 
Ship in which the Shivers are placed, and where- 
in go the running Ropes. Ot theſe Blocks ſome 


are fingle, ſome double, and ſome have 3, 4 or 


5 Shivers in them. They are diſtinguiſhed and 
Hamed by the Ropes they carry, and the Ules they 
ſerve for. When in the Haling of any Tackle or 
| Halliatd to which there do belong twoBlocks, they 
happen to meet, t. hen they cry Flock and Block, 

BLOOD : Is Phil, Tran ſatt. N. 191, is an Eſti- 
mate of the Qua ntity of the Blood in a Human 
Body, and of the Celerity of its Motion by Dr. Al- 
len Moulin, 

Dr. Lower was probably miſtaken when he com- 
puted the Quantity of Blood in an Ordinary Man 
to be about 20 Pounds; and the Computation of 
Dr. Moulin, That the Blood is about -* of the 
Weight of the whole Animal, ſeems much rather 
to the Truth ; for then an ordinary Man may be 
— to have about 8 or 10 Pounds of Blood 
in him. 

Of the Circulation of the Blood, Dr. Gibſon gives 


this Account. 


Seeing by a continual Reciprocation of the Pulſe 


there is a conſtant Expulſion of Blood from the | 


Heart into the Arteries, and as continual an Influx 
of Blood into it out of the Cava; and ſeeing the 
Cate from whence the Supply is, is never dry; 


ſwelld v 
5 


gain. The Invention of which Circulation is ow- 


proved undeniably by theſe Reaſons. 90 

I. From the great quantity of Blood that ĩs driven 
out of the Heart into the Arteries at every Pulſe, 
For though theAncients who knew not this Circu- 
lation, imagined that only a drop or two was ex- 
pelled by every Syſtole, which they were neceſſitat- 
ed to ſuppoſe, to avoid the great Diſtention that 
the Arteries mult be liable to, if any conſiderable 
Quantity iflued into them; yet it is certain and 
demonſtrable, that there muſt needs an Ounce 
or more be driven into them each time. For (ta- 
* for granted that there is no other way for 
any Liquor to paſs from the Stomach to the Kid- 


ſeeing, if ſome Men at ſome times drink three 
Pints of Drink, they ſhall piſs it out again in half 
a Hour, yea more of Tunbridge Waters in that 
ſpace; and ſeeing, ſecondly, that there is com- 
monly as much Blood as Serum that lows to the 
Kidneys (the Blood returning back by the emul- 
gent Veins) it is clear, that by the two Emulgents 
(which are none of the largeſt Arteries) there muſt 
paſs in Half an Hour's time fix Pound of Liquor, 


much more then may we conceive to be driven 
throughall the other Arteries that run through the 
whole Body ? This is more accurately evinced by 
Dr. Lower's Experiment, which is this: I cut a- 
ſunder (ſays he) both the Cervical Arteries in 42 
large Dog, and at the ſame time through an Hole 
made in the Left Side of his Breaft over-againit 
the Heart, Icompreſs'd the Trunk of the Horta be- 


ſo to ſtraiten the Frachial Arteries under the Axil- 
ie, by which Means almoſt all the Blood was dri- 
ven out of the Heart through the Cervicals, (be- 
tides that which was ſent into the Pertebrals) and 
which is wonderful to be related, within the 2<th 
Part of an Hour the whole Maſs iſſued out; ſo 
that it is not to be denied but that it all paſs 
through the Heart in that ſpace. And 3 it 


Tortures the Heart does beat ſomewhat quicker 
than at other times ; yet the ſame thing is partly 
evident from the Wounds in the Limbs when ſome 
notable Artery is cut aſunder; for it is ſtrange in 
how ſmall a time a Man will bleed to death, e- 
ven at that one Artery. Yea, we may give a great 
gueſs how much Blood is ſent out at every Pulſe, 
even from the ordinary opening of one V in the 
Arm, from whence a notable quaintity of Blood 
will iſſue in a ſhort time; how much may we then 
ſuppoſe will flow out of all the Veins, if they were 
opened at one time? Sceing then 'tis evident, that 
ſo great aquantity of Blood is expelled out of the 
| Heart at every H iole, and that for all that the Ar- 
' teries are not unduly diſtended, nor any Part 
ſwell d by it neither, and yet the Cava and other 


| 


| Veins emptied, tis certain that the Blood that's 


driver. 


ing to our Country- man Dr. Harvey, and may be 


neys, but through the Heart along with the Blood) 


all which muſt come from the Heart; and how 


low the Heart, with myFinger, to hinder any Blood 
from deſcending by it; and laſtly, I took Care al- 


may be granted, that amidit ſuch Wounds and 
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2. A ſecond 
from 


RC WR may be ta- 
ken the Valves in the Veins, 
framed that Blood may freely flow through them 


ſo into 


through a Pipe, there will no Wind paſs into 
the ſmaller Veins 3 but on the. — ou 
blow up the leſſer Viens, the Wind will readily 
ſs to the larger, and fo to the Cava. 
3. And laſtly, the ſame thing is more clear by 
the Ligature in Blood-letting : For whether you let 
Blood in the Arm or Foot, you always tie the Fil- 


let above where you intend to make the Orifice, 


and then the Vein below the Ligature will preſent- 
ly fill and grow tumid, but above it will fall and 
almoſt diſappear. Which muſt needs be from 
hence, for that the Blood being driven along the 
Arteries towards the extream Parts, returns by the 
Veins and aſcends upwards, which 8 to the 
Ligature, and being ſtop'd there, ſwells the Vein 
below the Ligature, and ſpurts out as ſoon as the 
Orifice is made; but when the Fillet is looſed a- 
ain, the Blood flows no longer out thereat, but 
holds on its wonted Chanel in the Vein, and the 
Orifice cloſes up again. 

Having ſufficiently demonſtrated the Circulati- 
on of the Blood, we will ſhew two things farther ; 
Firſt, How the Blood paſles out of the Arreries in- 
to the Viens; and Sctondly, in how long time the 
whole Maſs of Blood may, be 1. ear to paſs 
through the Heart in its orcinary irculation. 

As to the Firft, it was the Opinions of Riolunus, 
That the Blood circulated only through the larger 
Veſſels by Anaſtomoſis or Inoſcula tion of the Veins 
with the Arteries; and (that that which run into 
the ſmaller, was all ſpent on the Nutrition of the 
Parts. But it is clear, that there muſt be a Circu- 
lation even in the ſmalleſt, from the great Quanti- 
ty of Blood that will flow out of the leaſt Artery 
in the Hand or Foot when it is cut, which is very 
abſurd to imagine to be all ſpent on the Nouriſh- 
ment of the reſpective Part. Now there are but 
two Ways whereby the Blood can be ſuppoſed to 

aſs out of the Arteries into the Veins, vix. eit her 
br the Former's being continued to or opening in- 
to the latter by Inoſculation, or elſe by the Capillary 
Arteries letting out their Blood into the Pores of 
the Subſtance of the Parts, on whoſe Nutrition 
part is ſpent, and the remainder imbibed by the 
gaping Mouths of the Capillary Veins. That it 
is neceſſary to admit of this latter Way, is evident, 
becauſe if part of the Arterial Blood did not iflue 
into the Subſtance of the Parts, they could not be 
nouriſhed by it; for while it is in the Veſſels, it 
may and Warmth judeed to the Parts through 
which it flows, but cannot nouriſh them, ſceing 
even the Veſſels themſelves are not nouriſhed by 
that Stream of Blood that glides along rheir Cavi- 
ty, but by Capillaries running through their Coats ; 
and if the Blood be driven into the Subſtance of 
the Parts, and that in a greater Quantity than ſuffi- 
ces for their Nouriſhment (as was juſt now ſhewn 
that it is) what is ſuperfluous muſt needs enter the 
Mouths of the Capillary Veins, from whence it 
goes forward to the larger, and ſo to the Heart: 
But ſeeing this way of transfufing the Blood thro 
the Subſtance of the Parts, has ſeemed to ſome 
not to anſwer tn that haſty Circulation of it we 


| have demonſtrated ; thi 


which are ſo | 


with the Vena Pulmonarie is the Lu 
the lateſt moſt accurate Anatomiſts have been able 


| | — — 


* 
ry alſo to admit of the way, namely, Ana- 
1 by which the Veins are continued to the 
ies, and that not only in their larger Branches 
(as that notable one of the Splenick y with 
the Splenick Vien) but alſo in their ſmaller Twigs 
in the extream Parts. But we muſt confider, that 
in a living Body the ſolid Parts are infinitely more 
porous and permeable than in a dead; fo that tho 
the Anatomiſts find their Subſtance ſo denſe and 
cloſe as to make it ſeem almoſt impoſlible they 
ſhould permit ſo quick a Paſſage to the Blood 
1 them; yet he ſhould rather believe it, 
than ſuppoſe ſuch Anaſtomeſes as he cannot diſco- 
ver (though it were not difficult to find them out 
if they had any exiſtence.) For abating that fingle 
one of the Splenick Artery with the Ramus lexi- 
cus of the Porta, and perhaps ſome of the _m_ 
, none 


tofind out any. And as for that mentioned, it ſeems 
rather to be of an Artery with an Artery (ſuch as are 
frequent in ſeveralParts of the Body, as are alſo ofone 
Vein with another) than of an Artery with a Vein. 
And Scondly, as to the Space of Time in which 
the whole Maſs of Blood may ordinarily circulate 
through the Heart, it is probably much ſhorter than 
many have imagined; for ſuppoſing that the Heart 
makes two thouſand Pulſes an Hour (which is the 


leaſt Number any ſpeak of, and ſome have told 
twice as many) and that at _y 


Pulſe there is ex- 
pelled an Ounce of Blood (which we may well 
ſuppoſe, ſecing the Ventricles are wide enough to 
contain two Ounces, and that it is probable both 
that they are filled near full in the Diaſtole, and 
that they are near, if not quite emptied by the 
ſtrong Conſtriction of the Heart in the Syſtole) ſee- 
ing the whole Maſs uſually exceeds not four and 
twenty Pound, it will be circulated ſix or ſeven 
times over through the Heart in the ſpace of an 
Hour. And by ſo much the oftner, by how much 


the Blood come ſhort of the ſuppoſed Quantity, 


or the Pulſe either naturally, or by a Fever, Spiri- 
tuous Liquors, or violent Motion, is rendred more 
frequent; by which quick Motion the Blood it 
ſelf is kept from = and Putrefaction, and 
the Parts are cheriſhed with vital Heat, which 
Heat of the Parts is much according to the Slow- 
neſs or Rapidneſs of the Circulation, So when we 
ſit ſtill, and the Pulſe is ſlow or rare, we grow 
cold; but when upon running or any violent Ex- 
erciſe, the Pulſe becomes more frequent and quick, 
we become hot. 

As to the manner how Blood is made of Chyle, 
and of its Heat and Colour, and whether the Body 
be nouriſhed by it, the aforeſaid Dr. gives the fol- 
lowing Account. ; 
According to Dr. Harvey's Obſervations, there 
appears in an Embryo a pundtum ſaliens, or red beat- 
ing ſpeck, which is Blood, before any the leaſt 
Lineament of the Heart; ſo that whatever Inſtru- 
ment of Sanguification theHeart may appear to be 
afterwards, it, contribute nothing to the making 
of the firſt Blood; but it ſeems rather to be made 
for the Blood's ſake, to tranſmit it to all the Parts of 
the Embryo or Fetus, then the Blood to be made 3 
by it. But it nuſt be confeſt, that things proceed 
in the grown Fetus far otherwiſe than they do in 
the firſt formation : For the Parts of an Embryo are 
nouriſhed and increaſed before it hath a Stomach 


to concoct any thing, and yet in a perfect Fetss, 


none 


) 
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none can deny, that the Stomach does concoct and 

Nouriſhment for it: So it moves before 
Ne Brain is formed fo y as to beable to 
elaborate Animal Spirits ; and yec after it is per- 


| ſeed, every one knows that the Brain does ela- 


borate ſuch Spirits, as being ſent into all the 
Parts of the Body by the Nerves, enables them to 
move. In like manner, though there be Blood in 
the E before the Heart be formed, yet after 
it be perfected, nothing will hinder but it may at 
leaſt contribute to Sanguination. 

We will ſuppoſe then, that as all the other Parts 
are formed by the Vn Hlaſtica or generative facult 
of the (firſt) Vegetative and (then) Animal Soul, 
ſeated in the Ovum, and receive their firſt encreaſe 

y the Aſſimilation of the Colliquamentum ; but as 
| +. as they are perfected, and the Frtus excluded, 
are nouriſhed by the Blood; ſo the Blood it ſelf 
as being at firſt made in like manner, as ſoon as 
the Veins, Heart and Arteries are compleated fo as 
it cannot circulate by them, may not improperly 
be ſaid to be nouriſhed by the Chyle or Nutriti- 
ous Juice, the Heart _— the Aſſimulation of 
the one into the other. And this is done in this 


manner: The Chyle aſcending by the Duttus Tho- 


racicus, and flowing into the Subclavian Vein to- 
ther with the returning Venal Blood, is poured 

y the Vena (uva into the right Auricle, and ſo into 
the right Ventricle of the Heart in its Diaſtole or 
Relaxation; then by its Syſtole or Contraction it 
is driven out from thence into the Lungs, from 
whence it aſcends again into the left Auricle firſt, 
and then into the left Ventricle of the Heart, out 


of which it is expelled through the Aorta, and pal- 
ſing along with the Blood through the Arteries of 


the whole Body, returns again with it by the 
Veins to the Heart. For it undergoes many Circu- 
lations before it can be aſſimilated to the Blood: 


Which is evident, both becauſe it is the Chyle 


(but little altered) that is ſeparated in the Placenta 
Ureri for the nouriſhment ot the Fætus, and in the 
Breaſts for the Infant to fuck, in the form of milk ; 
and alſo from hence, that if one be let Blood four 
or five Hours (or later) after a full Meal, there will 
a great * of the milky Chyle it ſelf ſwim 
a top of the coagulated Blood. But every time the 
new infuſed Chyle paſſes through the Heart with 
the Blood, the Particles of the one or more inti- 
mately mixed with thoſe of the other in its Ven- 
tricles, and the Vital Spirit and other active Prin- 
ciples of the Blood work upon the Chyle ; which 
being full of Salt, Sulphur and Spirit, as ſoon as 

its Compages is looſen'd by its Fermentation with the 
Blood in the Ventricle of the Heart (eſpecially, but 
aiſo in the Arteries) the Principles having obtained 
the liberty of Motion do readily aſſociate them- 
ſelves, and are aſſimilated with ſuch parts of the 
Blood as are of a like and ſuitable nature; fo that 

at length all the Maſs of Chyle that is capable of 
being turned into Blood is ſanguified ; and whatis 
not, is evacuted by Urine or Stool, or other pro- 
per EmunQory. 


It is a very difficult Queſtion, by what means 
the Blood acquires its Heat : In order to the Reſo- 
lution whereof, it will be neceſſary to conſider how 
many ways a Liquid Fady is capable of being heat- 
ed, and thoſe (according to Dr. Millis) are thxe: 
Firſt, by ſetting it to ſomething that is hot; ſo Wa- 


ter is made hot by being ſet on the Fire, or in the 


Sun, or a Stove,or by diſſolving Lime in it. Secondly, 
When Saline Corrofives, which are of a contrary | 


as alſo when Corrofive Li 


— 


nature, being mixt with one another, or with Sul. 


ureous, act one uponanother, and by the great 
| ling, and agitation of their Particles ö 


excite heat, yea ſometime Smoke and Burning; as 
when Spirit and Butter of Antimony,or when 4que 
Srigia and Oyl of Turpentine are mixt rogether ; 


quors eat into Metal- 
lick Bodies, they often grow hot. Thirdly, (which 
is the only way beſides that a Liquid grows hot) 


when ſome Humour abounding with Sulphur or 


much Spirit; is ſet on Fire by holding a Flame to 
it, and ſo grows hot by Defla 
Y | There are other ways indeed of Calefaction, as 


tion, as Brandy, r. 


Fermentation, Putrefattion and Attrition, whereby 
thicker or ſolid Bodies often grow hot, but in Liquid 
they produce no ſuch eff. 'Thus Leven becomes 
(ſome what) hot by Fermentation, and Dung or wet 
Hay by Putrefattion ; but neither way will a Liquid 
Boch wax hot: For though Wine, Cyder, exc. 
ferment ſo much as to burſt the Sides of the Hog- 
ſhead, yet they are not actually hot; nor will Blood 
become ſo, when it is let out of the Body, diſpoſe 
it how you will in fit Glaſſes to ferment or putri- 
fie. Indeed the Blood within the Body is fermen- 
ted, and is thereby deparated, but it is not heated 


by ſuch Fermentation, as neither is any other Li- 
quid. Neither does the heating by Attrition agree 


to it; for though ſolid Bodies are heated by being 
rubb' d one againſt another; yet ſhake and agitate 
Liquids as much as you will, they ſhall be never 
the warmer for it. Therefore there are only 
thoſe three ways firſt mentioned whereby actual 
Heat can be produced in any Liquid, let us ſee to 
which of them the Incaleſcence of the Blood ought 
to be aſcribed. 3 | 
Firſt, Both the Ancients and moſt Moderns are of 


Opinion, that the Blood is heated the firſt way, 
wir, by the admotion of ſomething that is hot. 


Thus the former hath taught that the Inmate Heut 
and the latter, that the /ital Flame is lodged in 
the Heart, and heats the Blood as it paſſes through 
it: But both theſe Opinions fall to the Ground, 
fince it is clear, that the Heart is a cleur Muſcle, 
and contains no fit Fewel for perpetuating a Flame, 
or I know not what implanted Heat: For though 
it muſt be acknowledged, that the Circulation of 
the Blood depends on the continual Motion of this 
Bowel, yet the Heart derives it Heat wholly from 
the Blood, and not the Blood its Heat from rhe Hear:. 

Scondiy, This Heat cannot be cauſed in the 


Blood the ſecond way, becauſe its Liquor in a 


Natural State is always Homogeneous ; and tho' 
it abound with Salt, yet that is only Volatile, Mild, 
and Benign. Nor can _ one diſcover either in 
the Heart, or in any other Place, a Saline or other- 
wiſe Heterogeneous Mineral, by acting whereup- 
on, or corroding whereof, the Sanguineous Li- 
quor ſhould conceive Heat. 

Thirdly, As to the third way, whereby Liquids 
grow hot, though it ſeem an hard faying, rat the 
Blood is accended ; yet ſeeing we can attribute its 
Incaleſcence to no other cauſe, why ſhould we not 
impute it to this? eſpecially ſeeing the proper paſſi- 
ons of Fire and Ham agree to the Life of the Blood. 

For the chief and molt eſſential requiſites to con- 
tinue a Flame, are theſe three ; Firſt, That a free 
and continual acceſs of Air be granted to it as ſoon 
as it is kindled 5 Secondly, That it enjoy a conſtant 
Sulphureous Pabulum or Fewel ; and Third!y, that 
it be ventilated, whereby as well its fuliginous, as 


| thicker Recrements mav be continually amended 
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ther on this Subject, in his Exercit. Medicophyſica 
de Sang. incaleſcentia ſive accenſione.  _ | 
Dr. Heuſpaw thinks that the diflimilitude of 
Parts between the Chyle and Blood is ſo great, 
that it becomes 23 the cauſe of an extra- 
ordinary Ebullition upon their mixture together; 


which is very much encreafed by the Reciprocal 


Motion of the Lungs,whereby the Blood is wrought 
almoſt into * Foam by that time it gets 
into the left Ventricle of the Heart. Which ſud 


exceſs of Heat, is not unlike what happens upon 


the mingling ſeveral Chymical Liquors together, 
as Spirit of Wine, and Spirit of Turpent ine, 2 o- | 


ther ſuch like, where the Heat becomes ſo great, 
that it often endangers the Veſſels they are con- 
tained in. He affirms (contrary to Dr. Wills, and 
I think to the Truth) that new Wine or Muſt, while 
it ferments, is hot, and that if the Juice newly preſ- 
ſed out of the Grapes were added to it as it begins 
to cool, it would apain renew its Ebullition, and 
its Warmth would be continued ſo long, as one 


| ſhould perſiſt to do ſo: In like manner he thinks 


it is the Warmth in the Blood continued by the 
new Affuſion of Chyle, which renews its Fermen- 
tation, and conſequently invigorates its Heat. 
Diemerbraeck is of Opinion, That the Vital Si- 
rit (by which he underitands the moſt ſubtile part 
of the Blood) while through its great Volatility it 
always endeavours to fly away, does 2 
agitate the other thicker Particles of the Blood, 
with which it is intangled and detained from flight, 
and is diverſly vibrated by them, and beat back; 
and ſo the whole Maſs being kept in a continual 
fermentative Motion, the re is produced in it an 
Heat, which in a great Agitation is great, and in 
a mean, mean; and in a ſmall, ſmall. 
might cite other Opinions concerning the rea- 
ſon of this Heat, but they generally fall it with 
ſome of thoſe mention'd ; of which I ſhall Hot 
make my ſelf an Umpire, but think that Dr. Mil- 
ls has ſaid enough in his above-cited Exercitation, 
to evince that it is not cauſed either of theſe latter 
ways, viz, by Fermentation, or by Agitation of 
the Particles of the Blood in the manner Diemer- 
broeck deſcribes it ; and whether the accenfion of 
the Blood be the more probable reaſon of it, let 


the Reader Ju.lge. 


Why the Blood ſhould be of a red Colour rather 
than any other, no ſatisfactory reaſon (I think 
can be given, but the Will of the Creator, though 
ſome attribute it to the Heart, others to the mix- 
ture of Salt and Subacid Juices with Sulphureous, 
becauſe from ſuch a Mixture there reſults a Red 
Colour, as appears in the Diſtillation of Sal Nitre, 
(which contains manySulphureous Particles in it,) 


or by the pouring Oyl of Vitrol upon Conſerve of 


Roſes, or other thing that is of a paliſh Red (if it 


contain any thing of Sulphur)for it will be thereby 
made of a molt deep Red. We will not ſpend time 
to ſhew in how many Reſpects theſe Inſtances dif- 
fer from the Phenomenon under Conſideration, but 
ſhall content our ſelves with inquiring fromwhence 
the Difference of Colour ariſes between the Venal 
and Arterial Blood. Every one knows that when 
Blood is let out of a Vein into a Porringer, the 
Coagulum is of a florid Scarlet Colour in its Surface, 


| out of the Orifice of the Vein. But if an 
| be cut, the Stream then looks of a far brig 


en } 


— 
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Colour, like the Superficies of the Venal Blood 
when it is coagulated in a Porringer. Now the 
Arterial Blood receives not thisflorid Colour in the 
Heart, but in the Lungs. For if it received it in 
the Heart then might the Right Ventricle be ſup- 
poſed to give it as well as the Left; but that it does 
not do ſo, is clear by this Experiment of Dr. Lower's. 
If you open the Vena Arterioſa which receives the 
Blood out of the wy Ventricle, the Blood differs 
| nothing in Colour trom the Venal, but itscrudled 
part looks every whit as black. But if one open 
the Arteria Venoſe as it is entringinto the Left 5 
tricle, it has the perfect Colour of Arterial Blood, 
which ſhews, that as it owes not that Colour to the 
Left Ventricle any more than to the Right (being 
not yet arrived at it) ſo it muſt receive that Alte- 
ration of Colour in the Lungs, in which the Ni- 
trous Air being diffuſed through all the Particles of 
the Blood, is 1atimately mix'd with it, and (if you 
will) accends it. For if there be any ſuch thing as 
a Flamma Vitals (properly ſo called) in Animals, 
though the Blood (or Chyle rather) be to it inſtead 
of the Oil or other Matter whereon it feeds, yet 
it oweth the continuance of its burning to the Air, 
without the continued Inſpiration of which the A- 
nimal cannot live, but inſtantly dies, even as 2 
Candle is preſently extinquiſhed, if you put it in a 
cloſe Place where the Air cannot come to it, or by 
{ome Engine be ſuck d from it. But this by the 
bye; for J muſt confeſs, that (how plauſible ſo. 
ever this Opinion may ſeem on other Accounts) 
this Alteration of the Colour of the Blood by the 
Airinthe Lungs, isno ſufficient Argument toprove 
any ſuch Vital Flame, ſeeing the Arterial Blood 
being extravaſated, retains its florid Colour, when 
no doubt if ever there was any accenſion the 


Flame is extinguiſhed. But this Scarlet Colour is 
owing meerly to the Mixture of the Particles of 


the Air with the Blood in the Lungs, from which 
it tranſpires in a great meaſure through the Pores 
of the Skin, while the Blood circulates in the 
Habit of the Body, out of the Arteries into the 
Veins, whence the Venous Blood it ſelf, when ex- 
travaſated, appears of a Scarlet Dye in irs Sur- 
face, which is meerly from its being expoſcd to the 
Air; for if one turn the congealed Blood in a 
Porringer upſide down, the Bottom, which at the 
turning is blackiſh, will in a little while turn to a 
lighter Red. 

Though we have confeſſed, that the Chyle does 
circulate through the Body ſeveral times before it 
be perfectly aſſimilated to the Blood; yet we do 
not think that it paſſes into the Nouriſhment of 
the Parts in the Form of Chyle. And therefore 
when ſpeaking of the Nutrition of the Frtus in the 
Womb, we often mention'd a Nutricio:s Juice 
(which was Chyle alittle alter d;) we did nor call 
it ſo with reſpect to the ſolid Parts of the Fetws, 
but to the Blood it ſelf, whoſe Pabulum or Nou- 
riſhment it is, as ſoon as tbe Umbilical Vein is 
formed, as the Blood is of the Body. For as to 
the encreaſe of the firſt delineated Parts of an im- 
perfect Embryo, that is far different from ordinary 
Nutrition, 

The Blood then confiſting of Particles of a diffe- 
rent Nature, each particle paſſes into the Nouriſh- 


ment of that Part which is of the ſameNature with 
| it: 
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it: So the Salt and Sulphureous * oe e- 
| mix'd, are agglutinated and a lated to 
Fieſhy or Muſc Parts; the Oily and Sul- 
phureous to the Fat; the Salt and Tartareous to 
the Bones, c. Now this is not done by any E- 
lefion or Attraction of the Parts, as if they pick d 
and chus'd (with a kind of Diſcretion) ſuch Par- 
ticles of the Blood as are ſuitable to their own 
Nature, for the Maſs of Blood is equally and in- 
differently carried to all the Parts: But there is 
that diverſity of Figure both in the ſeveral Parti- 
cles of the Blood, and in the Pores of each Part, 
that in the Circulation thro' the Habit of the Bo- 
dy, ſome tick in theſe, and others in thoſe, where 
they are faſten'd and united to the Subſtance of 
the reſpective Parts; and thoſe which thro' their 
aliar Figure are unapt to adhere to one or o- 
ther, return again to the Veins, and fo to the 
Heart, where they receive ſome new Alteration : 
So that as the Life of the Fl:fb n in the Blood (accord- 
ing to Levit. 17. II.) fo has it its vital Heat and 
Nouriſhment from it alſo. | 
'BLOOD-WIT, is a Word uſed in Ancient 
Charters of Liberties, and ſignifies an Amercia- 


ment for ſhedding Blood; ſo that whoſoever had | 


it given him in his Charter, had the Penalty due 
for ſhedding Blood granted him. 

BLOODY-HAND, is the Apprehenfion of a 
Treſpaſſer in the Foreſt againſt Veniſon, with his 
Hands or other Part Bloody, tho' he be not 
found Chaſing or Hunting. Manwood, Part 2. 
E 

BLUFF-HEADED; a Ship is ſaid to be ſo, 
when ſhe hath but a ſmall Rake forward on, and 
that her Stern is ſet too ſtrait up. 

BOCEHET, is a Decoction of any thing boil- 
ed over again. Elanc hard. 

BOARD, a Word variouſly uſed at Sea: To 
go into a Ship 1s called geing a- board; to be with- 
in the Ship, is ſaid to be uithin Board, and to be 
without the Ship, is ſaid to he without Poard ; 
| whena thing is thrown into the Sea, they ſay it 

is beaved over toard ; when it flips down by the 
; Ship's Side, they ſay it ps by the Board; when 
two Ships touch one another, they ſay they are 
Board and Board ; that Side of the Ship that is to 
Windward, they call the Veuther Poard 3 when a 
Ship lies up to Windward, ſometimes upon one 
Tack, and ſometimes upon another, they ſay She 
makes a Board, or Roards it up ; and if ſhe advan- 
ces much at one Turning or Tack, they ſay She 
makes a good Foard ; when they leave Land behind 
the Ship, they ſay they leave the Land on Back- 
board; to enter a Ship in a Fight, is called Board- 
ing of hey. Z | 

BOAT-ROPE, in a Ship, is that Rope by 
which the Ship tows her Boat at the Stern. 

BOAT-SWAIN, or (as the Seamen call him) 
Boorſon, is an Officer a-board a Ship who hath 
Charge of all her Rigging, Ropes, Cables, An- 
chors, Sails, F laggs, Colours, Pendants, exc. He 
alſo takes Care of the Long- Boat and its Furni- 
ture, and ſteers her either by himſelf or his Mate. 
He calls out the ſeveral Gangs and Companies a- 
board to the due Execution of their Watches, 
Works and Spells; and he is alſo a kind of Pro- 
volt Marſhal, fees and puniſhes all Offenders that 


are ſentenced by the Captain or Court Marſhal of | 
the whole Fleet. 


BOCARDO, the fifth Mood of the third Fi- 
gure in Logick, in which the Middlemoft Propo- 


fition is an univerſal Affirmative, the firſt and Ua 
8 r Negatives. | 3 . 
BLOCKLAND, was formerly that which we 


| now call Free-hold Land, or Land held by Char- 


ters; and it was by that Name diſtinguiſhed from 
Folk-land, which was Copy-hold Land . 
BODY ; the Chymiſts uſually call that Veſſel 


which holds the Matter in Diſtillation of the Spi- 


rit of Vegetables a Body. *Tis called alſo a Cucir- 
bite, where ſee its F igure. 7 


BODY, in Geometry, is that which hath three 


Dimenſions, Length, Breadth and Thickneſs ; as 
a Line is formed by the Motion of a Point, and al 


Superficies by the Motion of a Line, ſo a Body is 
formed by the Motion of a Superficies. 

BODY, in Natural Philoſophy, is uſually de- 
fined to be a Subſtance impenetrably extended ; 
or which having P extra Parts, cannot be in 
the ſame Place with, or penetrate the D:menfions 
of any other Body. And this Property Sir Iſaac 
Newton expreſſes by the Word Solidi:y ; and ac- 


cording to his excellent Philoſophy, the Idea of 


6 3 is that which is extended, ſolid and move- 
'TH 

BODIES Regular, ſee Regular Pody. 

BOLONIAN Kone, is a ſmall, grey, weighty, 
ſoft, ſulphureous Stone, about the bigneſs of a 
large Walnut, and being broken, hath a kind of 
Chryſtal or Sparry Talk within it. It is found a- 
bout Bolonia in Italy (whence its Name) and in 


many other Parts of the ſame Country, and in 
great quantity at the Foot of Mount Paler us; 


where a Shoomaker, one Vimenzo Cu ciarolo, ga- 
thering 7 theſe Stones, carried ſome of them 
home and calcined them, hoping to extract ſome 
Silver out of them; but inſtead of his Aim, he 
diſcovered this ſtrange Phenomenon, that the Stone, 
when expoſed to Light, would retain it, and af- 


terwards ſhine in the Dark. After this, tho' the 


Stone was much celebrated for its ſhining Quali- 
ty, yet the Manner of preparing it, to exhibit this 
Phenomenon was not truly and fully known or diſ- 
covered to the World, till one Mr. Homberg a Ger- 
man Phyſic ian, living at Pars, took the Matter in- 
to freſh Conſideration, and made a Journey into 
Italy to enquire about the Stone, and its manner 
of Calcination ; and 'tis he that hath given us 
the following Proceſs to prepare it; which Let 
mery in the lat Edition of his CHymiſtry, P. 557. 
puts down to this Effe&. 
Take ſeven or eight Bolonian Stones, and raſp off 
all their Coat or Heterogeneous Earth about { on 


till the Stone begins to gliſter and ſhine ; then 


powder one of them in a Brazen Mortar, (which 


Circumference is of abſolute neceſſity, for elſe the 


Stone will not ſhine) and fift the Powder finelv, 
and moiſtening the other ſeven with clear Brandy 
very well, roll them up and down in the Powder 
till their Surface be all covered with it. Then 
having provided a ſmall Furnace of Earth, round, 
and Th a Foot high, befides the Dome, and 
near a Foot and half in Diameter; the Aſh-room 
mult have two Doors to give the Fire the more 
Air, one of them right againſt the other ; the 
Hearth need have none, but only three or four 
hollow Cuts or Notches (as in the Figure) the 
Dome ſer on it for Reverberating the Fire on the 
Matter ; the Grate ought to be of fine Braſs or 
fellow Copper, which helps to render the Stone 
Ae, and the Holes in it muſt be ſmall. 
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and Aſh- 


», the Aſh-room wah the Braſs Grate. , the | 


_ by it ſelf, with its Ring to take it on and 
All things being thus ready, pt into the Fur- 
nace five or fix kindled Coals to heat it, and when 
they are half waſted, fill the Furnace up to the 
Holes or Notches with ſmall Cinders, and then 


lay your Stones covered with the Powder upon | 


them ; then cover them with other Cinders that 


the Furnace may be full: Laſtly, fix on the Dome, 


and without touching it any more, let the Coals 


and Cinders burn to Aſhes. When the Furnace 
is half cold, ſeparate the Dome, the Hearth, and 
Aſh-room, * pas will find on -the Grate the 


Stones calcined : Lay the Grate ſoftly on white 


Paper, and gathering up the Stones carefully keep 
. in a Box with _—_— | ns 
If theſe Stones be expoſed to the Light in the 


open Air, as in one's Hand out of a Window, c. 


(but not to the Sun-beams) for about a Minute, 
and then carried into a dark Place, they will for 
ſome time appear like kindled Coals, tho' with- 
out any ſenfible Heat; the Light will abate by 
little and little, but may be recovered anew, by 


the Stones being again expoſed to the Light of 
the Dey, as before. 'This ſurprifing Quality, if 
ed 


well uſed, they will retain for 2, 3, or 4 Tears; 
and when tis loſt, it may in part be recovered a- 
gain by a new Calcination after the ſame manner. 
If you draw any Figures on Paper with the 
White of an Egg, and while they are wet, ſtrew 
on them the Coli of this calcined Stone powder- 
ed ; then dry them in the Shade, put them in a 
Frame, and cover them with a Glaſs : They be- 


Hearth of | 


of Iron is 


ing expoſed to the Light with the Glaſs Cover on, 
oil it un time an ee into a dark 


BOLT-HEAD, wht Matraſs, 


- 


 BOLT-ROVE, is chat Rope into which the 


Sail of a Ship is fixed or made faſt. 
BOLTS, in a Ship, are Iron Pins, of which 
there are theſe ſeveral forts ; 1. Ring-Bolrs, which 


ſerve for the bringing to of the Planks, and thoſe 


Parts whereto are the Breeches and Tackles 
of the Ordnance. 2. Drive-Bolts, and theſe are 


are employed for the forcing of the Planks and 


the other Works, and bringing them cloſe one un- 
to another. 4. Rag-Bolts, which are on each Side 


full of Jaggs or Barbs to keep them from flying 
out of the Holes wherein they are driven. 5. 
Clench-Bolts, which for the ſame End are clenched, 


that is, made faſt at the Ends where they come 


thro'. 6. Fore-Bolts, which are made like Locks, 
with an Eye at each End, whereinto a Fore-lock 

** to prevent ſtarting out. 7. Ender- 
Bolts, made with long and thick Heads, and are 


ſtruck into the uttermoſt Bend or Wales of a Shi 


to ſave her Sides from Bruiſes and Hurts; 2 


thence take their Name. 


BOLUS, in a Mineral Senſe, is a kind of Earth, 


and which Dr. Grew ſuppoſes to be a Bed, as it 
were, the Materia Prima of Opacous Stones and 


Metals; into which he thinks thoſe of the ſaid 
Bolus are tranſmuted by being concerted with di- 


| vers Salts and Sulphurs, which fly in upon them 


ſucceſſively. 


BOLUS, is a Medicine taken inwardly, of a 


Conſiſtence ſomething thicker than Honey, and 


the Quantity for one Doſe is as much as may be 
conveniently taken at a Mouth-full. | 

BOMB-CHEST, is a kind of Cheſt, which be- 
ing filled with Gun-powder and Bombs (accordin 

tothe intended Execution) is placed under — 
to blow it up into the Air, together with thoſe 
that ſtand upon it. Theſe Bomb-Cheſts are frequent- 
ly uſed to 1 Enemies from a Poſt they lately 
ized, or whereof they are about to take Poſſeff. 
on; and are ſet on fire by the Means of a San- 


didge faſtened at one End. 


BOMBS or Granada-Shells, are hollow Balls of 
Caſt Iron, which are filled with whole Powder, 


long with it. Their uſe is to be ſhot (out of Mor- 
tar-pieces) into befieged Towns, to annoy the Gar- 
riſon, fire Magazines, ec. The largeſt are about 
15, and ſome 18 Inches in Diameter. From theſe 


Bombs, being uſed in the beſieging of Towns, 


we ſay ſuch a Place was Bombarded. 

BON-GRACE (in a Ship) is a kind of Frame 
made of old Ropes or Junks of Cables, which, in 
thoſe who ſail into Cold Latitudes, are laid out at 


ſerve them from being injured by the great Flakes 
of Ice. 

BON A Norabilia, (in Law) is where a Man 
dies, having Goods to the Value of 5 Pounds, in 
divers Dioceſſes, then the Archbiſhop ought to 
grant Adminiſtration; and if any inferiour Biſhop 
do grant it, it is void. 

BONA Patria, a Term in Law, fignifying an 
Aſſize of Country-Men, or good Neighbours ; 
ſometimes called Aſiſa bona Patria, when twelve, 
or more, are choſen out of the Country to paſs 


upon an Aſſiſe; and they are called Zuratores, be- 


cauſe 


uſed to drive out other Bolts. 3. Sr-Bolts, which 


and ſometimes with Nails, Pieces of Iron, ec. a- 


r ww T7 ¾⅛ 0—1U.l———:ʃ—. ..... .. 


the Bows, Sterns and Sides of the Ships, to pre · 


their Frrioſteum or inveſting Membrane, their Sub- | 
ſtance, Pores, Marrow, Glands, Veſſels, exc. of which 
take the following ſhort Account from Dr. Haver's 
Ofteologia, 
The Perioſteum hath two Sorts or Series of Fibres, 
the under deriv'dfrom the Dura Mater, the upper 
from the Membrane of the Muſcles that lies upon 
it; which Fibres lie one upon the other, but are 
not interwoven one with another. 

The under Fibres run all parallel directly from 
one End of the Bone to the other, and are conti- 


nued from one Bone to another by Means of the 


ts that join them together in their Articu- 
lations, upon which they paſs. | 
The outer hold the ſame Courſe with the Fi- 
bres of the Muſcle from whence they are derived, 
ſometimes ſtreight, ſometimes oblique, ſometimes 
tranſverſe, and when they have run ſo far as to 
make up their Part of the Perioſteum, he thinks 
they are inſerted into the Bone, and are ſucceed- 
ed b others from ſome other Muſcles. Some of 
the Tendons of the Muſcles alſo propagate Fibres 
to make ſome Part of the Perioſtenn: 5 but others 
errating it, are immediately inſerted into the 
ne. 


The inner Superficies of the Perioſteum ſticks as 


cloſe to the Bone as if it were glued to it; and 


beſides, the Perioſteum has little Fibrellæ or Threads 
continued from it, that enter into the Subſtance 
of the Bone, which gives them (probably) ſome 
i nternal Senſe. : 

The Uſes he aſcribes to it, are, 1. To be a Te- 
gument to the Bones. 2. 'To convey Spirits into 
the Subſtance of the Bones for maintaining their 
Heat, for preſerving their Senfibility, and to aſ- 
ſiſt in the Work of their Accretion and Nutrition, 
by means of the Minute Fibres it emits into them. 
3. To help to ſet Limits to the Growth and Exten- 
ſion of the Bones, as the Bark is ſometimes ob- 
ſerved ſo to bind young Trees, that it is neceſſa 
to open it before they can have the Liberty of 


thriving. 4. It is ſerviceable in the Conjunction 


of the Bones and their Epithyſes (while theſe are 
Cartilaginous) __ the Bones which are joyned 
by Sutures or Harmony, and in the Connexion of 
the Bones and their Cartilages. 5. To join the 
Heads and Tendons of the Muſcles faſt to the 
Bones; namely, of ſuch Tendons as do not pe- 
netrate it (as ſome do not.) 

Having done with the Perisſteum, he comes to 
the Subſtance of the Bones, which he deſcribes af- 
ter this manner. He ſays, they conſiſt of Lame l- 
le or Plates lying one upon another, and theſe of 
ſmall Strings or Fibres running lengthways of the 
Bones (like as we ſee in Whale-bone; ) which 
Strings, though ſome of them run to the very Ex- 
tremities of the Bones, and others approach near 
to them, do not terminate there, ſo as to have di- 
ſtint Ends, but they are, where they may be 


= thought to terminate, {till continued, and run 


tranſverſly, and as it were arched, that the Strings 
of one Side of the Bone proceed as to meet and be 
united to thoſe that are propagated from the op- 
Poſite ; and this at both Extremities, that they are 
2 Continuation, though not in the Figure, yet in 


E 


ter 4 | 
In ſeveral Bones the Lamelle are diſpoſed di- 
verſly: In thoſe Bones which have a large Cavity, 
ey are on every Side contiguous and cloſely 
united ; byt in thoſe which have not any great 
Cavity, but are altogether ſpongious within : Ma- 
ny of the internal Lamine are placed at ſome Di- 
ſtance from one another in all their Length, ha- 
ving betwixt them a Cavernous Subſtance or ſmall 
bony Cells; and fo have alſo thoſe Bones, which 
have a large Cavity, ſome of thoſe leſſer Cells at 
both their Extremities. 

Next he comes to their Pores, and ſays, That 
in the Bones, whoſe Plates are Contiguous, there 
are Pores through and between the Plates, befides 
thoſe which are made for the Paſſage of the 
Blood-Veſſels; and theſe are of two ſorts: The 


one penetrate the Lamine, and- are tranſverſe, 


of the Bone. The ſecond fort are formed between 
the Plates, which are Longitudinal and Streight, 
tending from one end of the Bone towards the o- 
ther, and obſerving the Courſe of the Bony Strings. 
The firſt kind are formed not only in the firſt in- 
ternal Lamine, but in every one, even to the outer- 
moſt, though the nearer they are to the Cavity, 
the greater is the number of the Pores. And as 
they paſs, they do not obſerve any ſuch order as 


to lie directly one under another, to form any con- 


tinued Paſſage from the Cavity to the external Plate. 


The ſecond kind, viz. the Longitudinal, are not 


to be obſerved, but by good Glaſſes, unleſs it be 


now and then jn ſome particular Bones. By theſe 
it is that the Medullary Oil diffuſes it ſelf, and is 
immediately beneficial to the Plates. 'The other 
(viz. the Tranſverſe) and but ſubordinate to theſe, 
and rather deſigned for the Paſſage of the Marrow 
into them, than for the immediate Communicati- 
on of it to the Subſtance of the Bone. 

The Medulla contained in the Bones ; conſiſts 
(beſides the Blood-Veſſels) of an inveſting Mem- 
brane, in which are included Membraneous Lo- 
bules and Bags, and in theſe Bags Veſicule or Glan- 


ry | dulous Bladders, very much like the Veſicular 


Subſtance of the Lungs. And theſe Glandular 
Bladders ſerve both for the Separation of the Me- 
dullary Oil from the Maſs of Blood, and for the 
Reception and Conſervation of it. In an Human 
Bone which he had preſerved till theMeduliaryOil 
was wholly evaporated, he found theſe /eficulz re- 
maining dry, but entire, and their Subſtance repre- 
ſenting, in a manner, a Sponge. They ſeem to have 
Pores or immediate Paſſages out of one into ano- 


ther (as have alſo the Bags) by which the Oil has 


Bone, for whole Benefit it was defigned. By the 
Stricteſt Enquiry he could never find any thing like 
Ducts (as paſs from other Glandules) and indeed 
theſe are not here neceſſary, becauſe the Oil is not 
carried from the Glandular Veſſels to any large 
Receptacle, but flows out of the Superficies of the 
Marrow in as many Places as there are tranſverſe 


Pores in the internal Lamel. The Medulla ſerves 


it were, the brittler it would be: It lubricates alfo 
their Articulations, and hinders their Ends from 
being worn or over- heated with Motion; and it 
moiſtens likewiſe the Ligaments, by which they are 


tied one to another. But in theſe two laſt Uſes it 


18 


looking from the Cavity to the external Superficies | 


a freer Courſe to the Joints and Subſtance of the 


to oil the Subſtance of every Bone, which the drier 
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| en it ſelf through a Bone, and its being dif- 


| Nutritious and Medullary. 


- obſerved, their Prominences or Protuberances, of 
which there be two kinds; for it is either a conti- 


ilaginoſæ (as he. calls — 


he has obſerved in all the Articulations of the 
Bones, and are of the Conglomerate Kind, of 


which he ſpeaks more in the next Chapter. 
Now the manner of the Medullary Oyls infi- 


2 to all the Parts of it, is this: It firſt paſſes, 
ing Liquid (as it all is while the Animal is alive) 
out of the Cavity through the tranfyerſe Pores of 


1 0 
ing to another by 


ty, (and and more porous than it) 
and is Epichyſis an. Appendage. If the Protu- 
berance of the n its Caput; 


under which is the Cervix, as in the upper - end of 
the Thigh bone: If it be flat, it is called Condylus; 
if ſharpe, Coroxe, from the fimilitude they have 
to other things, as Styloides, Caracoides. | 
Their Uſes are many; for they ſerve, 1. For the 
Firmitude and Suſtentation of the Body, like 


the firſt Internal Laminæ, and not having Pores of ang and Pillars in Houſes. 2. For a Defence to 


the ſame kind directly ſubjacent in the next Plac 

to tranſmit it towards the outſide of the Bone, it 
flows into the Longitudinal ones formed between 
theſe two (the firſt and ſeoond) Plates, and . 
carried along in them till it find ſome tranſverſe 


{ome Parts; fo the Skull defends the Brain, the 
Ribs the Parts contained in the Breaſt. . 3. For 
Progreſſion or Walking, of which they with the 
Muſcles are the only Inftruments. 4. They give 
Shape to the Parts of th&Body. Theſe are their 


Pores in the ſecond Plate, it paſſes through theſe, 
which when it has done, it is obliged again to al- 
ter its courſe, to run into and flow along the ſtreight 
Pores between the ſecond and third Lamina. 
Thus it paſſes through and between the Places 
ſucceſſively, till it has made its way to the Exter- 
nal Plate. | | 


Thus the Medullary Oyl is diſpenſed in all the | 


Bones to thoſe Plates which are contiguous, and 


have no intermediate Cavities toentertain any Me 1 forma Saliant Angle, an 


dullary Glands of their own : But where the 
Plates ſtand at ſome diſtance (as they do in ſuch 
Bones as have not any great Cavity) there are the 
ſmall Caverns (above-mention'd) which are capa- 
ble of containing ſome Medullary Glands, from 
whence the Plates have more immediately, and 
without the former method of Conveyance, the 
benefit of the Marrow. 

He divides the Blood Veſſels of the Bones into 
he moſt conſiderable 
of the Nutritious enter at the ends of the Bone, 
iz. the Artery at one end, and the Veins at the 
other. The Medullary commonly enter the Sides 
of the Bones (and that n as the Ureters 
do the Bladder) both by one Foramen. 

There are no Nerves that are inſerted into them 
(except into the Teeth) but theſe only run 
through the Periofteum that inveſts them. 

Some Bones have large Cavities in them, as Os 
Humeri, and Femors, the Ulna and Radius, Tibia 
and Fibula, the Bones of the Metacarpus and Meta- 
'tarſus, of the Fingers and Toes, and of the Os 
Hyoides; to which may be added, the lower Jaws; 
though the Cavity compared with the magnitude 
of the Bone, hardly deſerves tobe tiled large: Be- 
ſides theſe large Cavities which are in the inſide of 
the Bones, there are lefler Cells or Caverns in 
their Subſtance, which are found in all the Bones, 


even thoſe which have a large Cavity. But of 


theſe before, when we ſpoke of the Diſtribution 
of the Marrow. ny | 
Beſides the large Cavities and Cavarns in the In- 
fide or Subſtance of the Bones, moſt have Super- 
ficial Cavities or Sinus's which Dr. Havers diſtin- 
uiſhes into Sulci or Forrows (which are the long 
ones) and Pits, as he calls the ſhorter ones. And 
they have beſides, Holes for the Nutritious and Me- 
dullary Veſſels, as was but juſt now obſerved. 
On the outſide of the Bones there are alſo to be 


nued partof the Bone jetting manifeſtly above its 
plain du erficies, for the more commodious inſer- 
tion of the Muſcles, ec. and is called Apothyſis, a 


general Uſes; as to their particular Uſes, thoſe will 
be ſhewn as we deſcribe them ſeverally. 

. BONIS on amovendis, is the Writ to the She- 
rift of London, &c. to charge him, that one con- 
condemned by Judgment in a Nation, and proſe- 
cuting Writ of Error, be not ſuffered to remove 
his Goods until the Error be try d. Cy 

BONNET, in Fortification, is a certain Work 
raiſed beyond the Counterſcarp, having two Faces 
it were a ſmall 
Ravelin without any Trench. The Height of this 
Fortification is three Foot, and it is environ'd with 
a double Row of Palliſadoes, ten or twelve Paces 
diſtant from each other. It hath a Parapet three 
Foot high ; and is like a little advanc'd Corps du 
Gacrd.: -- 

BONNET «a Preſtre, or the Prieft's Cap, in For- 
tification, is an Qut-work having at the Head three 
Saliant Angles, and two Inwards : It differs from 
the double Tenaille only in this, that its Sides in- 
ſtead of being Parallel are inade like a Swallow's 
Tail, that is, narrowing or drawing cloſe at the 
Gorge, and opening at the Head. | 

BONNETS, in a Ship are {mall Sails ſet on up- 
on the Courſes, or her Main-Sail and Fore-Sail ; 
when they are too narrow or ſhallow to cloath the 
Maſt. The words are, Lace on the Bonner, that is, 
faſten it to the Courle ; Shake off the Bonnet, that is, 
take it off the Courſe, 

BOOM: That long piece of Timber with which 
the Clew of the Studding Sail is ſpread out, is cal- 
led, the Studding Sail- Boom. A Boom is alſo uſed 
ſometimes to ſpread or Boom out the Cl eu of the 
Main or Fore-Sazl, The Seamen ſay a Ship comes 
Booming when ſhe makes all the Sail ſhe can. Alſo 
thoſe Poles with Buſhes or Baskets on the Top, 
which are placed to direct how to ſteer into aChan- 
nel, are called Booms, and by ſome Beacons. | 

BOOTES, the Name of a Northern Conſtellati- 
on of the fixed Stars ; of which one in the Skirt 
of his Coat is called ArF#urus, and is of the firſt 
Light on Magnitude. This Conſtellation is alſo 
called A4rfopbylax, and conſiſts of 34 Stars. 

BORBORYGM, a rumbling Noiſe in the 
Guts. Blanchard. 

BORDLANDS, is the Demeſns which Lords 
keep in their own Hands, for the maintainance of 
their Board or Table: 

BORDURE, a Term in Heraldry, for an An- 
cient Difference in a Coat of Arms, whereby ſeve- 
ral Families of the ſame Name, or Perſons bearing 
the ſame Coat are diſtinguiſhed one from ano- 
ther. Tis a cutting off from within the Eſcut- 
cheon all round it, about z of the Field; and 
if the Line that conſtitutes the Bordure be ftrait, 


Proceſs ; or elle it is like an additional Bone grow- | 
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— and the Border: be plain, as th 
all it, then in Blazoning you muſ 
| only name the Colour of theBordure, 
WE: as here, he beareth Gules a Bcrdure 
| | or; without ſaying a Plain Bordure. 
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nated, Inveffed, Indexted, Counter Compony, Vairy, 
Checky : Which ſee under thoſe Words. If a Bor- 
dure be charged with any Parts of Plants or Flo- 
wers, they ſay Yerdoy of Trefoiles, or whatever Flow- 
er it be. If the Bordure conſiſt of Ermins, Vairy 
or any of the Furs, the Term is Purflew of Ermins. 
If the Bordure be charged with Martlets, the Word 


is, ch with an Enaly ron bf Martlete, &c. 


BOREAL or Northern Signs, are the fix firſt 
Signs of the Zodiach or thoſe on the Northern fide 

the Equi noctial. | | 
BOROUGH Emp! (a Term in Law) is a 
cuſtomary deſcent of Lands or Tenements in ſome 


Places, whereby they come to the youngeſt Son; 


or if the Owner have no Iflue, to his youngeſt 
Brother. 
BOROW or Borozgh, . with us a Corpo- 


rate Town, that is not a City. 
BOROG-HEAD or Head-borongh, is the chief 


Man of the Decury or Hundred. 

BOSPHORUS (in Geography is a long narrow 
Sea running in between two Lands, by which two 
Continents are ſeparated ; and by which way a 


Gulf and a Sea, or two Seas have a Communica- 


tion one with another, as the Thracian Boſphors, 
now called the Straits of Conſtantinople. 


BOTANICKS or Botany, 18 thar part of the Art 


of Medicine which deſcribes and enumerates the 


ſeveral Virtues of Plants; and that part of Natural 
Hiſtory which teaches rightly to diltinguiſh the 
ſeveral Kinds and ſubordinate Species of Plants, 
Trees, Shurbs, c. one from another, and which 
gives juſt Deſcriptions of them. And he that is 
accurate in this Art is called a good 
BOTANIST : See Schemes of the ſeveral 
kinds of Plants under the word Plant. 
BOTHRION, the Name of a kind of hollow, 
narrow, and hard Ulcer in the Eyes. Blanc hard. 


dry for one of their Croſſes of this 
Figure, Argent a Croſs Botrony Suble, 
by the Name of 1/:nwood. 


BOW, ofa Ship, is that part of her which be- 
gins at the Loof and ee e Ends of the Sem, 
and ends at the Sternmoſt part of the Fore- Caſtle. 
If a ſhip hath a Broad Bow, they call it a Bold 
Bow : If ſhe hath a narrow thin Bot, they ſay ſhe 
bath a Lean Bow, The Piece of Ordnance that 


lies in this place is called the Bow Piece of Ordnance 3 


and the Anchors that hang here are called her Greas 
or Little Bower. 


BOW, a Mathematical Inftrument made in 
Wood, formerly uſed by Seamen to take the Alti- 


= tude of the Sun. 


BOW, alſo, is a Beam of Wood or Braſs with 
chree long Screws, that govern or direct a Lath of 
Wood or Steel to any Arch ; uſed commonly to 


draw Draughts of Ships, Projection of the Sphere, 


BOT TON x, a Term in Heral- 


or where · ever tis requiſite draw 2 

BOW-SPRIT, mY kind ke Maft, in — 
8 on the Head of the main Stem, and aving 
its lower End faſtned to the Partners of the Fore- 


— KL. 


its Length is the ſame with the Foremaſt. 
BOWER, any Anchor carried at the Bow of 
a Ship is called her Bower : There are uſually car- 
ried 2 there, the firſt and ſecond Borer; but the 
greateſt Anchor is carried in the Hold. 
BOWLING, or rather Bou-Line, is a Rope 
faſtned to the Leach, or middle part of the outſide 
of the Sail; it is faſtned in three or four parts of 
the Sail, which is called the Bowling Bridle ; but 
the Mizen Rowling is faſtned to the lower end of 
the Yard. All Sails have it except Sprit-ſail, and 
Sprit- ſail Top- ſail, and therefore thoſe Sails cannot 
be uſed cloſe by a Wind; for the uſe of the Bow- 
ling is to make the Sails ſtand ſharp, or tloſe, or 
by a Wind: The Words belonging to it are theſe, 
Sharp the Bowling, Haul up the Bolxzing, Ser fajt 
the Bowling, that is, pull it up hard, or hale it more, 
forward on; but when they ſay, Eaſe the Bowling, 
check, or run up the Bowling; they mean, let it 
more ſlack. | 


BOWLING KNOT, is a Knot that will not 
flip, by which the Fouling Bridle is faſtned to the 
| Cn : 5 

BOWSE, a Sea Term, ſignifying as much as 
Hale or Pull, Thus haling upon a Tack, is called 
Bou ſing upon the Tack, And when they would have 
the Men pull all together they cry, Bowe ara. 
BOX. and Needle, is the application of a ſmall 


N. to find out the Situation of Places, by the 
pointing of one end of the Magnetical Needle to- 
wards the North. 

BOY, of an Anchor: See Buoy. 

BOYAU, or Franch of the Trenches, in Fortifica- 


Trench, which in winding about encloſeth diffe- 
rent Spaces of Ground, and runs parallel with the 
Works and Fences of the Body of the Place; ſo 
that when two Attacks are made near one to ano- 
ther, the Eoyan ſometimes makes a communication 
between the Trenches, and ſerves as a Line of Con- 
travallation not only to hinder the Sallies of the 
Beſieged, but alſo to ſecure the Miners. But when 
tis a particular Cut that runs from the Trenches 
to cover ſome Spot of Ground, it is then drawn 
arallel to the Works of the Place, that it may not 
e Enſiladed ; that is, that the Shot from the 
Town may not ſcoure along it. 


BRACED, the Term in He? 
raldy for the intermingling of three 
Cherronells, thus; 
Azure, a Chief Or, and three 
Chevronells Braced in the Baſe of 
the Eſcutcheon, by the Name of 
Fitz-bugh. 


BRACES, are Ropes belonging to all the Yards 
of a Ship except the Mizen, two to each Yard ; 
there is NN ſeized to the Yard Arms, at whoſe 
other end there is a Block, through which the 
Brace is reeved, and their uſe is to Square the Yard, 
that is, to ſet it Square; to Frace the Yard, that is, 


i3, 


Maſt, and farther ſupported by the Fire Key: It 
I carries the Sprit- ſail, Top-ſail, and Jack ſtaff x and 


 Compals to a Thegdelite, and is uſed in Surveying, 


tion, is a particular Ditch ſeparated from the main 


to bring it to either fide ; to Traverſe the Yard that 
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is, to ſet it any way overthwart; and to Right the 
| Yard, chat is, to bring it fo that it ſhall ſtand at 
Right Angles with the h of the Ship. 
Braces come afterward on, the Main Brace comes 
to the Poop, the Main Top-ſail Brace to the Mixen 
top, and thence to the Main Shrouds ; the Fore and 
Fore-top-ſail Braces come down by the Main and 
Main-top-ſail AL and ſo of all the reſt. But the 
Mixen Fowling ſerves for a Bruce to that Yard, and 
the Croſs-Jack Braces are brought forwards to the 
Main Shrouds whenever a Ship fails cloſe by aWind. 
BRACHLAUS Exteruus, is a Muſcle of the 
Cubit,whichſeems to be the third beginning of the 
Gemellus ; its Origination is continued from above 
the middle of the inferiour and back part of the 
Os Humeri to its Cavity, which receives the Ole- 
cranium Extenſion of the Cubit, where joining with 
the Tendinous Outſide of the Gemellus, it is inſert- 
ed with it as aboveſaid. . 
BRACHLEUS Internus, is a Muſcle of the 
Cubit, which derives its Name from its Situation, 
lying partly under the l iceþs: It ariſeth wy from 
the Internal Part of the 0s Humeri, at the Inſertion 
of the Deltaides and Coracobrachia'is Muſcles, and 
deſcending over the Juncture of theCubit with the 
Arm-bone, it's inſerted partly Flefhy and partly 
Tendinous to the Superior and Fo of rhe 
Ulna : Its uſe is to help bend the Cubir. 
BRACHIOLUM, is a kind of Index or Label 
put upon Aſtrolabes and other Projections of the 
Sphere; and by ſome Engliſh Writers is called a 
Creeping Index. 
BRACHYCATALECTICK Verſe: 
Lion, 
5 BRACHYGRAPHY, is che Art of Short-hand. 
BRACKETS (in a Ship) are ſmall Knees ſer- 
ving to ſupport the Galleries; and fo thoſe Tim- 
bers are called that ſupport the Gratings in the Head. 
BRADYPEPSY, 1s flow Digeſtion, proceeding 
from a depraved Diſpoſition of the Acid Ferment in 
the Stomach. Blanchard. : 
BRAILS, are ſmall Ropes reeved thro Blocks 
which are ſeized on either fide the Ties, a little 
diſtance off, upon the Yard ; fo that they come 
down before the Sails of a Ship, and are faſtned 
at the Skirt of the Sail to the Crengles. Their uſe 
is, when the Sail is furled a-croſs, to hale up its 
Bunt, that it may the more readily be taken up or 


let fall. Theſe Brails . ag mou 3 
The word is, Hale up the 


See Depo- 


and to the Mizen Sail. 
I rails, or which is all one, Prail up the Sails; for 
| the meanin is, that the Sail ſhould be haled up,: 

in order whe furled, or bound cloſe to the Yard, 

BRAIN (ſee (rebrum and Cerebellum) in the ge- 
neral Senſe of the Word, is taken for all the ſoft 
Subſtance which is contained within the whole 
Skull, and which the Greeks comprehended under 
the Word z, e.. It is the general Organ of 
Senſe, in which the Soul, the Governour of the 
Body, perceives and judgeth of theSenfations of all 
the Sentient Parts; and ont of which, as out of a 
Fountain, it communicateth the Animal Spirits 
(bred in the Brain) by the Ducts and Rivulets of 
the Nerves to all the Sentient Parts of the Body ; 
and thereby endows them with the Faculty of per- 
forming Animal Actions. 

The Brain being of ſo looſe a Subſtance, and 
the Skull wherein it is incloſed ſo hard that the Saw 
or Chizel are neceflary to break through it, the 
Brain muſt needs be very much ſhattred or con- 
cufled thereby ; and after the Skull is divided, in 
the very pulling of it off, the vaſcular Connection 


"4 


All . 


or the Dura Mater, and it with the Pia Mater and 
Frain (and that alſo of the one with the other) 
being torn in ſunder, the Parts into which Veſſels 
are inſerted, ate neceſſarily much violated : And 
laſtly, after the Covers are removed, ſeveral parts 
of the Brain being of ſuch difficult acceſs, that o- 
thers muſt be quite ſpoiled, before one can come to 
a view of them, and theſe alſo thereby in part vio- 
lated : Upon all theſe accounts a true Anatomy of 
the Brain, as to its Contiguities, Connections, Ca- 
vities or Venticles, exc. muſt be very difficult; 
ſo that tis no wonder the Obſervation of Anato- 
miſts. are ſo different, and ſo oppoſite to one an- 
other. But this by the bye, let us next diſcourſe 
of the Brain more generally. | 

If by Brain we underſtand the whole EH 
(or all that which is contained within the Skull) it 
is not of one Subſtance, but divers; and is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the particular Names of the Cerebrum, 
(in ſpecial) the Cerebellum and the Medulla oblongata. 
Nor is the Cerebrum ( properly fo called) it ſelf of a 
like Subſtance, but conſiſting of a Cortical and 
Medullar Part (called Corpus Calloſum and theſe 
differ in their Nature, Colour and Confiſtence. 
Which difference Mulpighius thus deſcribes : The 
Cortex (being of an Aſh-colour) he ſays, is Glandu- 
lous : The outſide of the Glands is covered with 
the Pia Mater, and its Blood-Veſſels, which pe- 
netrate deep into their Subſtance ; (each Gland 
having 4 Tig of both an Artery and a Vein:) 
Their inner ſide ſends forth a white Nervous Fibre, 
like a proper Veſſel, as it were, ſo far as their 
Brightneſs and Whiteneſs permit one to diſcover. 
Theſe Fibres make up all the Pitch (or Corpus Calla- 
ſum) which is of a more cloſe and ſolid Subſtance 
than the Cortex. They are flattiſhly round, and 
are not unlike thoſe white Bodies, or Int ſtinula, 
which the Teſticles are made up of; and in the 
Venticles of the Brains of Fiſh they are fo ap- 
2 that if you hold them betwixt you and the 

ight, they repreſent the ſmall Teeth of an Ivory 
Comb. He faith, they are inſerted by their Ends 
into (or rather ariſe out of) the Cortex or Aſh-colour- 
ed outer part of the Brain, and ſeem all of them 
to have their egreſs out of (or rather ingreſs into) 
the Trunk of the Spinal Marrow within the Skull. 

Whether they be hollow or not, or whether as 
they are collected into a Bundle, they have not 
Pores and Interſtices ariſing therefrom, which rranſ- 
mit a peculiar Juice into the Nerves continued to 
them, he leaves undetermined ; becauſe they nei- 
ther admit of Ligature, nor can Senſe make any 
diſcovery thereof. Dr. Ridl:y (from Lenrenlo:>) 
offers at a yet finer Deſcription of theſe two Parts 
of the Brain, which the curious Reader may find 
in his Anatomy of the Brain, P. 89, ec. For the 
other Parts of the Encephates, viz. the Cerebel and 
Medulla oblongata. See theſe words. 

The Frain receives Blood by Arteries derived 
from the Carotides and Grvical, whoſe Capillaries 
are diſperſed chiefly through its Cortical Part. 
Theſe Arteries are ſo large and numerous, that 2 
third part, at leaſt, of the whole Maſs of Blood 1s 
conveyed hither by them ; which ſeeing through 
the ſmallneſs of the Brain it cannot be conſumed in 
its Nutrition, Malpigbins thinks it probable, that 
the Coagulative (or Concreſcible) Serum is filtred 
as it were in the Cortex, (or Glandulous Part) ot 
the Brain frem the Arterial Blood, and that the 


Fibres of the Cortex Calloſum, as ſo many Roots ur 


| planted into the {aid Cortex, imbibe this Serum and 


convey it to the Medulla Oblongata as the IT _ 
| 0 
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and is derived and is there the Succus Ner vo, 
if not the Animal Spirit it ſelf. Part nouriſhes the 
Brain it ſelf, and what is ſuperfluous to both theſe 
uſes, is partly reſumed by the Veins of the Meninges 
(whole Twigs reach all the ſeveral Glands of the 
Cortex) and partly repoſited in the Sinw's of the 
Dura Marer, the Arteries themſelves, out of 
which it is reſorbed by the Internal Branches of 
the Jugulars, and ny conveyed back to the 
Heart. The Arteries inoſculate one with another 
(i. e. the Right Carotides with the Left) and fo 
do the Veins alſo ; but not the Arteries with the 
Veins. It is from the Pulſe of the Arteries altoge- 
ther, that the beating (or Syſtols and Diaftole as it 
were)-of the Brain proceedeth. 
A Man of all living Creatures hath the biggeſt 
Brain ; for it weigheth four or five Pound in ſome, 
and is as big again as an Ox's Brain. 
The outer Surface isfull of Windings, like thoſe 
of the Guts, which are ſeverally inveſted with 
the Pia Mater, as alſo tied together by it. The 


dom whence it is derived into the Nerves as the BREVIBUS e Rotulis liberandis, is x W 


it or 
Mandate to a Sheriff, to deliver unto the She. 
riff, choſen in his room, the County wth the ap- 


purtenances 
t —_—— to that Office. 

BREVIS, alſo is the Name for one of the Mu- 
ſcles of the Radius, ſerving to turn the Palm of the 
_—_— upwards, 

BRIBORS (a Frenth Law term ſignifying o 
that pilfereth another Man's Good, ct 

BRICOLS, are by ſome ſaid to be Engines, 
formerly uſed to batter the Walls of the Towns or 
Caſtles. 

BRIDGE Flying, a Term in Fortification : See 
Pont Volant. * 

BRIEF (or Breve) a Term in Law, ſignifyin 
Proceſs that Iſſues out of the Chancery er bes 
Courts, commanding the Sheirff to ſummon or at- 
— 105 to _— ” the Suit of B, exc. But more 
largely it is taken for any of the King in 
Writing under Seal, 1 * of any — 
whereby he commands any thing to be done for 


whole Brain is much of the ſame Sbape with the 
Head, viz. roundiſh, but with bunchings out to- 
wards the Forehead. | _ 

BRANCH of the Trenches : See Boyan. 

BREACH, in Fortification, is the Ruins which 
are made in any part of the Works of a Town, 
exc Either by playing Cannon, or ſpringing Mines, 
in order to ftorm the Place, or take it by Affaults. 
They ſay, Make good the Breach, Fortifie the 
Breach with Chevaux de Friſe, Make a Lodgment 
on the Breach ; Clear the Breach, or move away 
the Rubbiſh of it, exc. 

BREAK Ground; in Fortification, fignifies to 
* the Works for carrying on the Siege about 
a Town or Fort. 

BREAMING, of a Ship: See Erooming, 

BREAST-FAST, a Rope in a Ship made faſt 
to ſome part of her forward-on, to hold faſt her 
Head to a Warp, or the like. 

BREAST-HOOKS, in a Ship, are the Compaſ- 
fing Timbers before, which help to ſtrengthen her 
Stem, and all her Fre- part. + 

BREAST-ROPES, in a Ship, are thoſe which 
faſten the Parrels to the Yards. 

BREAST-WORKS, the ſame with Parapet. 

BREDWITE (in Law) ſeems to have been that 
Impoſition of Fines or Amerciaments for Defaults 
in the Aſſize of Bread. | 

BREECHINGS; ſo the Seamen call thoſe 
Ropes with which they 14 faſt, or faſten their 
great Guns to the Ship-fides. 

BREEZE, a ſhifting Wind, blowing from the 
Sea or Land for ſome certain Hours of the Day or 
Night. 

BREGMA or Pregma, is the Fore-head Bone, 
according to ſome Writers, but its rather the Sinci- 


ut. 
BREVE, the ſame with Brief. 


BREVE Perquirere, to purchaſe a Writ or Li- 
cence of Trial in the King's-Court, by the Plaintiff, 


qui breve perquiftit, Hence the preſent uſage of 


paying 6s. and 1 d. where the Debt is 40 J. and 
18s, where the Debt is 1001. and ſo upward in 
Suits of Money due upon Bond. 


BREVE Recto, a Writ of Right, or Licence 


for a Perſon ejected, to Sue for the Poſſeſſion of an 
Eftate detained from him. 


BREVE-VAS, a ſhort Vein paſſing from the 


the furtherance of Juſtice and good Order. 


BRIGADE, is a Party or Diviſion of a Body of 


Soldiers, whether Horſe or Foot. There are two 


| forts of Brigades according to the French way of 


accounting. (f.) A Brigade of an Ariny, which is 
a Body of Horſe confiſting of 10 or 12 Squadrons, 
or a Body of Foot of 5 or 6 Battalions : And this 
way an Army is ſometimes divided into eight Bri- 
gades, four of Horſe, and four of Foot. 2. A Bri- 
gade of a Company of Cavalry, is its third Part, 
when it conſiſts only of 50 Officers; but its ſixth 
Part when of 100. Grand Diftionarie Francoiſe, | 
BRIGADIER, is he that commands any Brigade. 
BRIGANTINE, is a ſmall light Veſſel which 


can both Row and Sail well, and is either for 


Fighting or giving Chaſe : It hath about 12 or 13 
Benches for the Rowers, one Man to a Bench ; all 
the Hands aboard are Soldiers, and each one hath 
his Musket lying ready under his Oar. Great Fr. 
 Dift. of Arts and Sciences, 

BRISURE, a Term by ſome Writers of Fortifi- 
cation, for a Line extended in Length from four 
to five Fathom, which is allowed to the Curtain 


the concealed Flank, 


BRODE Halpeny, or Broad Half peny, or Board- 


hal penny (a Term in Law) fignifying, to be quit 
of certain Cuſtoms exacted for ſetting up of Tables 
or Boards in Fairs or Markets; and thoſe that 
were freed by the King's Charter of this Cuſtom, 
had this Word put in their Letters Patents; by 
reaſon whereof, at this Day, the Freedom it ſelf, 
for brevity of Speech, is called Broad Hal- peny. 
BROKEN Ray, or Ray of Refraction, in Diop- 
tricks, is à Right Line, whereby the Ray of Inci- 
dence changeth its Rectitude, or is broken in tra- 
verſing the ſecond Medium, whether it be thicker 
or thinner. 

BRONCHOCELE, is a Tumour in the Top 
or the middle Fiſtulous Part of the Wind-Pipe. 
Blanchard. 

BRONCHOTOMY, is the Section of the 
Wind-Pipe in a Membraneous Part betwixt two of 
the Rings. It is uſed to prevent Suffocation in 
People troubled with a Squmancy or Quinſy. 

BRONCHUS, is the Middle Fiſtulous Part of 
the Wind-Pipe, whoſe Fore Part is made up of fo 
many RI ; the upper Part is called Lay, 


Stomach to the Veiny Branch of the Spleen. Tis 
commonly called the Vs Breve. 


and 


una cum Rotuls Brevibus ; and all other 


and Orillon to make a hollow Tower, or to cover 
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direct Fibres, it adheres to the Gums of both the 


B u 


B UR 


i. 


and the under Yeſcularis. It ſerves for the Modu- | which is called Funes Canine, or when the Stomach 


lation of the Voice, and in Reſpiration. - 

The Ramifications of the Aſpera Arteriæ or 
Wind. Pipe all over the Lungs, are called the Bron- 
chia of the Lungs. 

BROOMING, or Breaming of a Ship, is burn- 
ing off the Filth ſhe hath contracted on her Sides, 
with Straw, Reeds, exc. when ſhe is on a Ca- 
reen, or on the Ground ; fo that this is a kind of 
Gr æving. | | 

BRUDGBOTE, or Br dgebote, a Law Term, 
5841 15 to be quit of giving Aid to the Repair 

ridges. 

BRUMAL, is that which comes in Winter; as 
the Brumal Solſtice, as ſome call the Winter one. 

BRUSK : See Tenny. 3 

BUBO, is the Groin, or Place from the Bend- 
ing of the Thigh to the Privy-Parts ; alſo a Tu- 
mour in the Groins, proceeding from the Pox or 
Peſtilence. Blanchard. | 

BUBONOCELE, is a Rupture; when the In- 

teſtines fall into the Groin, or the outmoſt Skin 
of the Scrotum : Sometimes its taken for a Bubo or 
Swelling. Egon . 6 8 

BUCCELLATION, by ſome Chymiſts, figni- 
ſies a dividing into Gobbers. = 

BUCCINATOR, is the round circular Muſcle 
of the Cheeks, thin and membranous, interwo- 
ven with various Fibres, and inſeparably girtabout 


but cannot receive, whereas in the other 


craves, 
Caſe, the Eating is anſwerable to the Appetite. 


Blanchard. 
BULK of a Ship, is her whole Content in the 
Hold for the Stowage of Goods. 
BULK-HEADS, are Partitions made a-croſs a. 
Ship with Boards of Timber, whereby one Part 
is divided- from another. The Bulk-bead afore is 
the Partition between the Fore-Caſtle and Grating 
in the Head, and in which are the Chaſe Ports. 
BULLION, is taken for Gold or Silver in the 


Silver is brought to be tried and exchanged. 
BULRUSH-BRIDGE, in Fortification, is 2 
Bridge made of many Bundles of Bal-ruſhes bound 
together and covered with Planks, to ſecure a Paſ- 
ſage overthe Boggs, Marſhes, and Fenny Places. 
BULWARK, much the ſame (anciently) with 
2 Baſtion in Fortification : Which ſee. 
BUNT of 4 Sail; is the middle Part of it, 
which is purpoſely formed into a kind of Bag or 
8 that the Sail may receive the more Wind: 


It is chiefly uſed in Top- ſails; for Courſes are for 


the moſt part cut Square; or at leaſt with a {mall 
Allowance for Bunt of Compaſs. They fay the 
gunt bolds much Leeward-Wind, ij. e. the n 
too much to Leeward. | 


BUNT-LINES, are ſimall Lines made faſt to 


with the Tunick of the Mouth. Caſſerius has ob-| the Bottom of the Sails in the middle Part of the 


ſerved a certain ſtrong Band that grows outwardly 
in the Center of this Muſcle, which ſpreading it 
ſelf about the Cheek-bone, is terminated in a lit- 
tle ſlender Muſcle directly oppoſite to that Part of 
the Face called Bucca: It ariſes from the Upper- 
Jaw-bone, and is faſtned in the Lower, at the 
Roots of the Gums, Its Uſe is to move the 
Cheeks with the Lips; and ſerves as a Hand to 
the Teeth, whilſt it toſſes the Meat too and fro, and 
throws it upon the Teeth, that it may be more ex- 
actly chewed. This Muſcle hath the Name of 

Buccinator from its forcing out the Breath of Trum- 
peters. Mr. Comper faith, it ſprings not from the 

Ends of the Upper, nor Ends in that of the Un- 
der Jaw, nor is it of that Figure which vulgar 
Anatomiſts pretend, nor intermix d with various 
Orders of Fibres; but that it ariſes broad and 
fleſhy from the Fore Part of the Froceſſiis Coronæ of 
the lower Jaw, and from hence proceeding with 


Jaws, and is fo inſerted to the Angle of the Lips. 
Beſides its uſe in blowing the Trumpet, Horn, Or. 
it pulls the Mouth to one Side. OT 


UCOLICKS, are Paſtoral Songs or Poems, | 


ſuch as the Eclogues of Virgil, and the Idyls of Theo- 
critus. 
BU DGE Barrels, are ſmall Barrels filled with 
Gun- powder, having a Purſe or Caſe of Leather 
made faſt over their Head to prevent the Powder's 
taking Fire ; they are uſed to carry the Powder in 
a-board a Ship. | 
BUI. BOUS Roots, are ſuch as are deſcribed in 
the Word Bulbus. 
BULBUS, in Botany, fignifies the round Root 
of a Plant encom 4 about with many Coats 
(like an Onion) one within another; or elſe ſet 
round thick with many ſmall Scales; and which 
ſends out many Strings or Fibres from the Bottom 
of the Bulb, or Baſe of the Root. 
BULIMOS, or an Ox-like Appetite, that is, 


Bolt-Rope to the Crengle, and ſo are reaved thro' 


2 ſmall Block ſeized to the Yard ; their uſe is to 


trice up the Bunt of the Sail for the better furling 


of it up. | 5 

BUOY : A Byoy at Sea is a Piece of Wood or 
a Barrel faſtned fo as to float directly over the An- 
chor, that ſo the Men that go in the Boat to weigh 


Term of Art is, Stream the Buoy, that is, let the 


ing or floatable. 

To buoy up a Cable, is to faſten ſome Piece of 
Wood or Barrel, c. to the Cable near the An- 
chor, that the Cable may not touch the Cround 
when they ſuſpe& the Ground to be foul (that is, 
Heck!) leaſt the Cable ſhould be fretted and 
cut OIr. 5 

BUOYS, are alſo uſed at Sea to diſcover Rocks 
and Shelves, by being faſtned over them. 

| BURBREACH (a Term in Law) is to be quit 
of Treſpaſſes committed againſt the Peace in City 
or Borough. 

BU RCAGE, isa Tenure proper to Cities, Bo- 
roughs and Towns, whereby the Burghers, Citi- 
zens or Townſmen, hold their Lands or Tene- 
ments of the King, or other Lords, for a certain 
Rent. | 


City. 

E URGHBO T E, is a Contribution towards the 
Building or Repairing of ſome Caſtles or Walls of 
Defence, or towards the Building of a Borough or 
City : From which Duty ſeveral Perſons had ob- 
tained an Exemption by the Ancient Charters of 
our Saxon Kings; whence the Word is often taken 
for the Liberty or Exemption from ſuch Cuſtoma- 


ry Service. 
BURGLARY, naturally fGignifies the Robbing 


when the Hunger is ſomewhat greater than that 


ofa Houle, but in a Legal Senſe is a Felonious en- 


tring 


Maſs or Billet; it is alſo the Place where Gold or 


the Anchor may certainly know where it lies. The 


Anchor fall while the Ship has way. From hence 
the word Bouyant ſignifies any thing that is float- | 


BURGMOTE, is a Court of a Borough or 
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ing into another Man's Dwelling ; wherein ſome 
kern is, or into a Church in the Night: time, to 
the End to commit ſome Felony, or to Kill ſome 
Man, or to Steal ſomewhat thence, or do ſome o- 
ther Felonious Act, albeit he executes not the ſame. 
BURNING-GLASS. One M. Villete made a 
Metalline Burning Conclave at Lyons in France, of 
a round Figure, 30 Inches Diameter, and of a- 
bout 100 lb. weight. The Focus or burning Point 
being diſtant from the Conclave about 3 Foot; and 
its Bigneſs, that of + of a Louis D'Or : It would 
melt Iron in 40 Seconds, Silver in 24, Copper in 
42; and turn'd * Stone into Glaſs in 45, 
and Mortar in 53 | 
Watch Spring of Steel in 9 Seconds. Phi 


Tranſ. 


* 
i After that Villette made another of 34 Inches Di- 
ameter, which would melt all ſorts of Metals of 
the thickneſs of a Crown Piece in leſs than a Mi- 
nute, and vitrifie Brick in the ſame time. Phil. 

Tranſaft. N. 49. | 
Francis Smithwick, Eſq; F. R. S. produced be- 
fore the Royal Society, Feb. 27. 1664, 2 Burnin 
Concave Glafles, of a Figure not A one 
of 6 Inches Diameter, and its Focus 3 Inches diſtant 
from the Center; the other of the ſame Diameter 
but leſs Concave, and its Focus 10 Inches diſtant. 
Thoſe when approached to a large Candle lighted, 
did ſomewhat warm the Faces of ſuch as were 
4 or 5 Foot diſtant at leaſt ; and when held to the 
Fire, burned Gloves and Garments at 3 Foot diſt- 
ance from the Fire: He did alſo with the deeper of 
them, in the preſence of Biſhop Ward, turna Piece 
of Wood into Flame in 10 Seconds of Time, and 
with the ſhallower in 5 Seconds, in Autumn, about 
9 in the Morning, and the Weather gloomy. Phil. 
Tranſat. N. 33. | 

BURNING-ZONE.: See Zone. 

BURSALIS : Vid. Marſupialis. 


'Then unlute the Receiver, and if you 
to recover the Mercury, apply another filled with 


Marius Victorinus tells us) was the Antient . 


were in Furrows, the mning at the 
Left-hand went to the Right, and then the ſecond 
beginning at the Right-hand was continued back 
to the Left; and fo it lookt like the-Furrows of 
Land Plowed by Oxen. 

BUTT, in the Sea Lan 
ny Plank which joins to another on the outſide of 
aShip under Water; and therefore when a Plank is 
looſe at one end, they call it ringing a Butt; to 


prevent which, Ships are uſually bolted at the Burg 
Heads, that is, at the Planks End. 
onds : It melted a * of 


BUT TER of Antimony, or as ſome call it, the 
Ice Oyl of that Mineral is a great (auſtick made by 
uniting the Acid Spirits of Sublinate Corrofive 
with Regulus of Antimony, thus, - 

Six Ounces of Regulus is mix'd with a Pound 
of Sublimate, both powdered, -and then the mat- 
ter 1s put into a Glaſs Retort, whoſe half muſt be 


empty; Diſtill in Sand with a ſmall Fire at firſt, a 


little clear Oyl; then encreaſe the Fire, and a white 


g | thick Liquor like Butter will come forth; which if 


a Pan of Coals be not applyed to melt it, will choak 
up, and it may be, break the Neck of the Recei- 
ver; continue the Fire till the Red by xy come. 


ve a mind 


Water in its room, the Quickſilver will run over 

into the Water. This Butter of Antimony is uſed 

to eat Proud Fleſh, and to cleanſe Ulcers. 
BUTTER of Tin, is made after the ſame man- 


of Sublimate Corrofive ; and what is very ftrange 


of this Jovial Butter, it is continually emitting 


Fumes, or Smoaking. 


BUTTTOCE of as hip, is that part of her whic 


according as a Ship is built broad or narrow at the 


BURTON, on Board a Ship, is a ſmall Tackle | Tranſom, ſhe is {aid to have a broad or a narrow 


to be faſtned any where at pleaſure, conſiſting of 
two fingle Pulleys: Its uſe is to hoiſt ſmall things in 
or out: and this will purchaſe more than a ſingle 
Tackle. with two Blocks. 

BUST, is a Term in Sculpture, ſignifying a Fi- 
gure or Statue of but one half of a Human Body; 


the Head, Shoulders and Breaſts appear, but no | 


Arms, and it is made tapering from the Breaſt 
downwards. 


BUSTROPE, i. e. Boum Verſatio, the turning 


Buttock. 
BUTTRESS, is an Arch or Maſs of Stone ſer- 
ving to ſupport the fides of a Building, Wall, Oc. 


dings as are of the Gothick manner. 
BY-LANDER, See Belandre. 


BY-LAWS, are Orders made in Court-Leets or 


thoſe that exact them, and which extends farther 
than the Publick Law binds. Blunt. 


of Oxen when they Plow the Ground: This (as | 


BYQUARTILE, the fame with Biquartile, 


Of 2 


Writing among the „ who at firſt writ as it 


guage, is the End ofa- 


ner, of one part of Tin in Powder and thice parts 


is her Breadth righta Stern from the Tack upwards ; 


on the outſide : They are chiefly uſed in ſuch Buil- 


Court-Barons by common conſent, for the good of 
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being generally uſed by Farriers to purge 
Horkes is called by this Name of Caballine 


CABLE of a Ship, is (as is well known) a great 


Rope of 3 Strands, which being faſtened to the 


Anchor holdeth the Ship faſt when ſhe rides. The 
Sea Terms about it are, 1. The Cable is well laid, 
that is, is well wrought or made. 2. Serve the 


| Cable, or Plat the Cable, that is, bind it about 


with Ropes, Clouts, exc. to keep it from galling 
in the Hawſe. 3. To ſplice a Cable, is to make 
two Pieces faſt together, by 3 ſeveral 
Strands of the Rope one into another. 4. To 
Quoile the Cable, is to roll it up round in a Ring, 
ot which the ſeveral Rolls one upon another are 


called Cable Tire. 5. They fay, Pay more Cable, 


that is, let it more out from the Ship, that the 
Boat which carries the Anchor may the more eafi- 
ly drop it into the Sea; and ſometimes they ſay 
Pay cheap the Cable 8 e.) put or hand it out apace. 
In the ſame Senſe, as Pay more Cable, they ſay 


alſo Veer more Cable, that is, hand or let more out. 
When two Cables are ſpliced together, tis called 
A Sbott of a Cable. 3 | 
CABOSED (Pax) the Term in Heraldry for 
the Head of any Beaſts, being cut off. juſt behind 
the Ears by a Section parallel to the Face, or by a 


perpendicular Section; whereas Couping is —_— 
expreſſed by an Horizontal one, and is never ſo 
cloſe to the Ears as Caboſing. 

' CABURNS (in a Ship) are Lines uſed to bind 
Cables withal ; they are uſually made of Rope 
Yarn or Spun Yarn. 

CACATORIA Febris, is an intermittent Fever 
(fo called by the famous Sl vius) accompanied with 
a violent Purging, which is ſometimes griping and 
very painful, extreamly afflicting and weakning 
to the Patient. | 

CACHECTICUS, is one that has an ill Habit 
of Body. | 

CACHEXY, is an ill Habit of Body, proceed- 


ing from a bad Diſpoſition of the Fluids and Hu- 


mours ; whence lingring Fevers, Conſumptions 


and Dropſies are contracted : In this Diſeaſe the 


Face is often Pale and Diſcoloured, and the Body 
big and ſwoln. Cachexia, taken alſo in a large 


Senſe, is oppoſite to 4«£ia, and as a good Habit of 


y is common to all ſound Parts, ſo an ill one 
is propagated by all the ill Parts. Strictly, Cachexy 


is only taken for an ill Diſpoſition of the Habit of 


the Body; and Euexta, on the contrary, for a good 
Diſpoſition of the Humours, or Blood, and Body. 
Blanchard. 


mours in the Blood; and it is either Ulcerous, 
Bilious, Pituitous, Melancholick, Acid, Salt or 
Sharp. Blanc hard. 


CACOETHES, cbironium Ulcus, or Telepbium; 


is a Diſeaſe or Ulcer beyond Cure, which is called 
a Malignant Ulc*x ; this happens when an Ulcer 
is Callous or Sinuous, under which there ſo 
times lie little putrified Bones that have fallen 


down. Blanchard, 


CADENCE, or Cloſe, in Mufick, is a kinds of 


Conclufion of the Tune, which is made of all the 
Parts together in divers Places of any Key. 


— 


7 ABALLINE Alles, is a courſer ſort, which | 
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CADUCUS Morbus, or the Epilepſy, is a Con- 


| vulfive Motion of all the Parts of the Body, more 


eſpecially in the Hands and Feet, accompanied 


| with a Deprivation of the Inward and Outward 


Senſes. 
CAECUM TIneftinum, the Blind Gut, ſo called 


| becauſe one End of it. is ſhut up inſomuch that 


Feces and Ctyle both cotne in and go out at the 


fame Orifice. Its Uſe in Man is obſcure, as be- 


very ſmall and commonly empty. 
CESAREAN SeHion, the cutting open of a 
Woman's Belly or Womb, to make way for the 
Child to be taken out. e 
CESURA, in Grammar, is when in a Latin 
or Greek Verſe there remains a Syllable after a 
Foot, and that Syllable ends the Word. Of this they 
reckon four ſorts, Triemimeris, Pent hemiris, Hepthe- 
mimeris and Ennemimeris : Which ſee. | 
If it were not for this Ceſura, few Verſes could 
be made to run well; as is — in theſe two, 


where there is no Cæſura at al 


Aurea Carmina, Juli, ſcribis, maxime vatum 
Urbem fortem cæpit nuper fortitar Hoſtis. , 


CAISSON, or Superficial Fournear, is a Wood- 
en Caſe or Cheſt, into which 3, 4, 5, or 6 Bombs, 
according to the Execution they are to do, or as 


the Ground is firmer or looſer (ſometimes the 
Cheſt is, only filled with Powder) when the Be- 


figed diſpute every Foot of Ground, this caiſſon 


is buried under ſome Work the Enemy intends to - 


poſſeſs himſelf of, and when he is Maſter of it, 


they fire it by a Train conveyed in a Pipe, and fo 


blow them up. Thus they ſay after the Mine had 
deſtroyed the Bonnet, 4 Caiflon was buried under 


the Ground thrown up, and the Enemy advancing to 


make a Lodgment on the Ruins of the Bonnet, the 


Caiſſon was fired, and blew up rhe Poſt the ſecond 


time. 
CAISSON, is alſo a covered Waggon to carry 
Bread or Ammunition. | 

CALAMUS Kriptorius, is a certain Delatation 
in or about the 4th Venticle of the Brain, whoſe 
lower Part is inſerted into the Medulla Oblongata, 
making there a Cavity in Shape of a Pen ; whence 
it was anciently called calamus Scripterius. 

CALCANEUS, or Os Calcis, the Heel Fone, is 
2 Bone of the Tarſus; it lies under the Aſtragalius, 


to which it is articulated by the Ginglymus. Behind 


it has a oy Protuberance which makes the Heel, 
and into which the Tendo Acbillis is inſerted; and 
before it has a Cavity which receives a Part of the 


| 05 Cubiforme. 


CACOCHYMY, is the abundance of ill Hu- 


 CALHOIDEA, are three little Bones in the 
Foot, which, with others, make up that Part of the 
Foot ſucceeding the Ankle; and Fallopius calls 
them Cuneiformia, becauſe they are made like 
Wedges. 

CALCINATION, is the Solution of a mix'd 
Body into Powder by Fire, or any corroding 


mg- | things, as Mercury, Agquafortis, cc. and when Horns, 
Bones, Hoofs, cc. are hanged over boiling Water 


(or otherLiquor) till they have loſt theirMulcilage 
and will eafily be powdered, this by ſome Chy- 


miits, is called Calciuation Phyloſopbical, 
| CAL- 
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©» "CALCINATION of Copper : See . 
- CALCINATION of Flies, herd ey 
bles; exc. is made cating them red hot, and 
then caſting them, whilſt ſo, into cold Water or 
Vi ; for after this is done 4 or 5 times, they 
will be very friable, and eafily powdered; for 
which end th are calcined. | 
CALCINATION of Lead, melt the Mettle in 
an Earthern Pan unglazed, keep it ſtirred over the 
Fire with a Spatula, till it be reduced into a Pow- 
der. This is what they call Calx of Lead, and by 
this Means the Metal is made more open and fit 
to be wrought upon by Acids. Lead, as well as 
Tin, ſenfibly encreaſes its Weight in Caltination. 

— CALCINATION of Tin. Pat Engliſh Tin into 
a large Earthen Pan unglazed in a great Fire, and 
then the Tin will melt; continue the Fire very 
ſtrong for 36 Hours, ſtirring the Matter with an 
Iron Spatula from time to time; then take it off 
the Fire and let it cool, and you will have the 
Calx of Tin. The Iin will encreaſe its Weight in 
this 4 for 32 Ounces of Metal will yield 
34 Ounces of Calx. 

CALCINATION of Vitriol, is uſually of the 
Green ſort; tis put over the Fire in an Earthen 
unglazed Pan; the Vitriol will diſſolve into a kind 
of Water; then tis boiled till the Moiſture be 
conſumed, or till it return into a greyiſh Maſs. 
This is called Virriol Calcined to Whiteneſs. Then 
if it were kept long over a ſtrong Fire, it would 
turn Red, 2 is then called Colcothar. 

CALCIS : See Calcaneus. 
CALCULATION of Clock and Watch-work : 

See Clock and Watch-work, 

CALCULUS Differentials, is the Arithmetick 
of the infinitely ſmall Differencesbetween variable 
Quantities : This, in England, we call the Arith- 
metick of Fluxions : See Fluxions, 5 

CALCULUS Irtegrals, is the Method of find- 
ing the proper flowing Quantity of any given 

: Floxiow ; - is the l of 4 Calenls 12 

rentialis, which finds the Fluxion from the flow- 


ing Quantity. 
* CALENDAR, or Almanach, is a Political Di- 


ſtribution of Time accommodated to Uſe, and 
taken from the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies: 
Of this kind are thoſe Annual Books wherein the 
Days of the Month, the Feſtivals, the Sign the 
Sun is in, the Sun's Riſing and Setting, the 


Changes of the Moon, c. are exhibited ; which | 


we alſo call Alnanacks. But the Word Calender ſeems 
to come from the Calende, which, amongſt the 
Romans, were the firſt Days of every Month. 

There have been many Corrections and Refor- 
mations of the Calendar . The firſt was made by 

uma Pompilius; and this afterwards was much 
improved by Julius Ceſar, and was by him called 
the Julian Account, which, in our Nation, and 
ſome other Places, is ſtill retained, and is called 
Old Style. | 

Pope Gregory the XIIIth pretended to reform it 
again, and ordered his Account to be currant, 


as it {till is in all the Roman C at holick Countries, 


where tis called the Gregorian Calendar; and with 
us New Stile: It now begins eleven Days before 
ours. 

A particular Account of the Nature of the Juli 
an and Gregorian Account, ſee in a Book called, 
The Julian and Gregorian Year : And how both are 
pretended to be reform d, ſee in a ſtitcht Pamphlet 
called, The Reformea Calendar: Printed for Sam. 


_ 


— 1701. 


CALENDAR Aftronomical : See Aſtranomical 
Calendar. | 
CALENDS ; fo the Romans call'd the firſt 


ie, voco, to call; becauſe anciently counting 
their Months by the Motion of the Moon, there 
was a Prieſt appointed to obſerve the Times of 
the New Moon; who having ſeen it, gave Notice 


the People together, and declared unto them how 
they muſt reckon the Days until the Nones, pro- 
nouncing 5 times the Word zun, if the Nones 
happened on the 5th Day, or 7 times if they hap- 
pened on the 7th Day of the Month. | 

CALIBRE, or Caliper, is the Bigneſs, or rather 
Diameter of a Piece of Cannon, or any Fire Arms, 
at the Mouth. 

CALIPERS, is an Inſtrument made like a Sli 
A N to embrace the two Heads of any Cask, 
to 
Calipers or Compaſſes for finding the Diameter of the 
Ball, and Bore of the Gun. | 
| CALIPER Compaſſes, are Compaſſes uſed by 
Gunners, with crooked or bowing Legs, to mea- 
_ the Diameters of Bullets and Cylinders of 

uns. 

CALKING or Cauling of a Ship, is driving in 
Oakam, or ſomething of that kind, into the Seams 
of the Planks, to prevent the Ship's Leaking. 

CALLICREAS : See Pancreas. 

CALLIPICK Period, was an Improvement of 
the Cycle of Meron of 19 Years, which Callipus, a 
famous Grecian Aſtronomer, finding in reality to 
contain 19 of Nabonaſſor's Years, 4 Days and 53+ 
he, to avoid Fractions, quadrupled the Golden 
Number, and by that Means made a new Cycle or 
Period of 76 Years ; which time being expired, 
he ſuppoſed the Lunations or Changes of the 
Moon would all happen on the ſame Day of the 
Month, and Hour X the Day, that they were on 
76 Years before. 

CALLOUS : A Swelling is ſaid to grow Callovs, 
when tis hardened, as ſometimes the Lips of a 
Wound. 'This is derived from 

CALLUS, which is a kind of Swelling with- 
out Pain, like Skin contracted by too much La- 
bour. Blanchard. h 
p CALTHROPS : See Charſe-trapps or Cous- 
et. 

CALVA, the Hairy Scalp, or upper Part of the 
Head, which either by Diſeaſe or Old Age grows 
Bald firſt. i 

CALX, in Chymiſtry, is that which is pro- 
duced by Burning or Calcination (which ſee) of 
any Metal or Mineral in a Crucible, Sc. 

CALX, is the ſecond Bone in that Part of the 
Foot which fucceeds the Ancle, bigger and ſtron- 
ger than the reſt ; oblong and grows backward, 
that a Man may ſtand more ſtrongly upon it, and 
not fall ſo eafily backward. 

CALX alſo is that which by Calcining is either 
turned into Alcoal, as Cal Saturni, or at leaſt is 
made friable, as Hart's-Horn burnt. 

CALX of Antimony: See Antimonium Diapho- 
reticum. 3 

CALX of Gold: Though it hath been look'd 
upon as a thing of great Difficulty, yet the Noble 

r. Boyle tells us, that if you grind well together 


a thick Amalgama of Gold and Mercury, with at 
| leaſt 


„ at the Ship near the Royal-Exchange* | 
Days of every Month, from the Greek Word 


to the Prefident over the Sacrifices, and he called 


d the Length. There is alſo the Gunners 
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leaſt an equal Weight of finel dered Sul- 
. phur, pen, 6c = the Mon do ſublime in a 
proper Glaſs, there will riſe, by 


Calx of Gold than is to be had by ſome far more 
N Proceſſes. See the Mechan, Produft of Vo- 
ility. 5 
CALYX, in Botany, fignifies the Cup which 
contains or encloſes the Flower in any Plant ; 
and ſometimes tis uſed for the Flower it ſelf 
when its Figure is like that of a Roſe, and not 
yet having its Leaves Expanded. : 
— CAMBRING, the Sea-man ſay a Deck lies 


Cambring when it doth not lie Level, but higher | 


in the Middle than at either End. Alſo if her 
Keel is bent in the Middle upwards (which may 
happen from her lying a- ground on a place where 
neither her Aft * 4 do touch it, and 
from many other Reaſons taken from her make) 
they ſay ſhe is Chamber - Keel d. 
:2AMERA Obſcura : See Obſcura Camera. 
CAMPAIGN, is a Military Term, fignifying 
the Space of Timeduring which Armies are main- 
tak every Year in the Field. So a Man is ſaid 
to have made twenty Campaigns, when he hath 
-_ ſo many Years ia War-like Service in the 
Field. . 
CAMP Fyhing, is a ſtrong Body of Horſe and 


Foot commanded uſually by a Lieutenant Gene- | q 


ral, which is always in Motion, both to cover our 
own Garriſons, and to keep the Adverſe Army in 
continual Alarm. | 

CANAL, is a Word frequently uſed by Anato- 
mical Writers, to ſignify a Channel or Paſſage, 
thro which any Juices or Fluids of the Body do 
flow. 1 

CANALICULUS Arterioſus, is a Veſſel betwixt 
the Arterious Vein in the Lungs, and the great Ar- 
tery in the Fetus; for its obliterated in Adult Per- 
ſons: It's Uſe in Ferws's is, that the Blood may be 
diſcharged by this Dutfus out of the Arterious 
Vein, into the great Artery, becauſe that the Blood 


ration in the Womb. 

CANCER, one of the 12 Signs of the Zodaic 
drawn on the Globe in the form of a Crab, and 
thus marked S. Thro' the beginning of this 
Sign paſſes a Circle parallel to the Equinoctial, 
called the Tropick, of Cancer, or the Northern Tro- 
pick; to which Circle, when the Sun comes, it 
makes the Summer Solftice, and is turning his Courſe 
back again towards the Equinoctial. 

CANCER, an Ulcerous Diſeaſe: See Carcino- 


ma 


is not accended in the Lungs, for want of = 


CANICULA, the ſame with Canis Minor. 
CANINA Eames, or Dogs-Apperite, is an inordi- 
nate Hunger attended with a Vomiting and a 
Looſeneſs, which proceeds from a depraved Acti- 
on of the Stomach, craving Food in a greater Mea- 
| ſure than Nature requires. Oe | 
CANINI, are two Teeth in each Jaw, one on 
each fide of the Iuciſcvi; they are pretty thick, 
and round, and they end in a ſharp Point; they 
have each one Root which is longer than the 
Roots of the Iuciſtvi; their proper uſe is to pierce 
the harder kinds of Meat. 
CANINUs, a Muſcle of the Lip, ſerving to 
put the Lips upwards. 
 CANIS Major e Minor, the greater and leſſer 
Dog, are two Conſtellations of Stars drawn upon 


of Fire, 
2 Cinnabar; and this will leave behind it a finer | July 


; 


E 
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is called the Decrees 
of the Ancient Canons, and Collected from the 
Ancient Councils and Writings of the Fathers. 


lected. To the 


— 


ter of them hath 


He and Sultry, to be 
CANNA Major : See Tibia. | 
CANNA Minor: See Fibula. © | 
CANNON Royal, is a Piece of Ordnance 8 In- 
ches Diameter in the Bore, 12 Foot long, — 
of 


8000 lb. its Charge 32 lb. of Powder; its 

48 lb. —. 4 t, and 7 Inches & in Diameter, ſhoots 
dint blank 185 Paces. This is the ſame with a 
nnon of Eight. 

CANNON, a Piece of Ordnance : See Ord- 


nance. 


CANON, in Mathematicks, is a Rule to ſolve 


all things of the ſame Nature with the preſent 
p of an Equation in 


9 Thus every laſt 
{lgebra is ſuch a Canon, and if turned into Words 
is a Rule to ſolve all Queſtions of the ſame Na- 
ture with that 
for the Tables of Logarithms, Artificial Sines, Tan- 
gents, and Secanss, which are of admirable uſe in 
Trigonometry. "Tis alſg the Name of a Surgeon's 
Inſtrument, which they make uſe of when they 
Wounds. 

CANONICAL Equations : See Quadratick, E- 

uat ions. 


CANON-LAW, is a Collection of Ecclefiaſti- 


cal Rules, Definitions and Conſtitutions taken 
from the Ancient, General and Provincial Coun- 
cils, the Writings and Reſolutions of the Fathers 
of the Church, and the Reſcrips 


of Popes. This 
Law is modelled according to the Form of the 
civil, and is reduced into 3 Volumes. The firſt 
F Gratian, and is compoſed 


/ The 2d Volume is called the Decretals; and 
oth contain the Decretal Epiſtles or Reſcripts of 
opes, and chiefly from Alexander III. to Gregory 

IX. by whoſe Authority it was compiled. 

The zd Volume is called Sexrum ; and contains 


niface the VIII. by whoſe Authority it was Col- 


the Clementina, which are the Conſtitutions of (le- 
ment V. enacted in the Council of Vienna, as alſo 
the Extravagants, which are ſome Reſcripts of 
Pope Jobn XXII. and ſome other Popes. They 
were called Extravagants, becauſe not contained 
in the Body of the Canon Law ; which is compo- 
ſed of the three lately mentioned Volumes. 
CANTHUS or Hircus, is the Angle or Corner 
of the Eye ; which is either the greateror the In- 
ternal, or the leſs, or External. 5 
CANTON, an Ordi in Heraldry, framed 
of two ſtrait Lines, one drawn perpendicularly 


the Eſcutcheon. This is always 
leſs than a Quarter of the Field - 
and if drawn from the Left Corner 
of the Eſcutcheon, is called a Can- 
ton Siniſter. Its Form is thus; He 
beareth Ermin, a Canton Argent 
charged with a Cheveron Gules, by 
the Name of Midaleton. 


CANVAS-BAGS, or Eartb-Bags, Sacs a Terre, 


the Globe in Figure of this Animal; and the grea- 


as the French call them, are Bags holding about 2 
Cubick 


— 


ken d Yeo his 0% Xa a% 


ſed. Canon alſo is the Word 
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the Reſcripts of the Popes from Gregory IX. to Bo. | 
nd of this Volume are added 


ee oa 


from the Chief, and the other ſo from the Side of 
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are chiefl when the Ground is Rocky 
and affords no to carry on the A hes, 
n y, which 


ITE VEN 


a Man, or Body Politick, to give or take Lands or 


Lands or Tenements; and divided into Grand- 


things immoveable, and ſeem to differ in this, that 


- CAPE Parvwm, is a Writ that heth in caſe 
where the Tenant is ſummoned in Plea of Land, | 


2 Species of Grand Cape, ſo called of the End 


_ Tenant ſhall have Execution by this Writ, of ſuch 


CAP 


jaw, > 4 1 parkangt-eg ar Tg at 


are ſometimes u occaſion 


lied with Powder, of which they Hold about 30 


Pound. | 

CAP, ina Ship, is a Square Piece of Timber, 
put over the Head or upper End of any Maſt, ha- 
ving 2 round Hole to receive a Maſt. By theſe 
Caps the Top-Maſts and Top-Gallant-Maſts are 

ſteady and firm in the Treſſe{-Trees, where 
Rand, as thoſe of the lower Maſts do 
in the Steps. They call alſo that Piece of Lead 
which is 7 over the Touch-hole of a great Gun 
to k 
Cap of the Gun. 

CAP-SQUARES, are broad Pieces of Iron on 
each Side of the Carriage of a 3 and 
lock d over the Trunnions of the Piece with an 
Iron Pin : Their uſe is to keep the Piece from fly- 
„when tis ſhot off with its 
- Hat, at hangs or as they call ir, under 
Mer 


CAPACITY (in Law) fignifies the Ability of 


other things, or ſue Actions. 
CAPACITY, in Geometry, is the ſolid Con- 
tents of any Body: Alſo our Hollow Meaſures for 


Wine, Beer, Corn, Salt, exc. are called Meaſures | 


of Capacity. 


CAPE, is 2 Writ Judicial, touching Plea of 


Cape and Petit-Cape, both which takes hold of 


the Grand. Cape lieth before Appearance, and Perit- 
Cape afterwards. | 

CAPE, or Promontory is any high Land tun- 
ning out with a Point into the Sea, as Cape Verde, 
Cape-Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 


and cometh at the Summons, and his Appearance 
isof Record; and after he maketh Default at the 
Day that is given to him, then this Writ ſhall go 
for the King. | 

CAPE ad Valentiam, is a Writ of Execution or 


whereunto it tendeth : In the Od Nat. Brev. it is 
thus deſcribed 5 This Writ lieth, where any im- 
pleaded of certain Lands, and he vouches to war: 
tant another, againſt whom the Summons ad War- 
rantixandum hath been awarded, and the Vouchee 
comes not at the Day given ; then if the Deman- 
dant recover againſt the Tenant, he ſhall have his 
Writ againſt the Vouchee, and ſhall recover ſo 
much in Value of the Vouchee's Land, if he have 
ſomuch ; and if he have not ſo much, then the 


Lands and Tenements as deſcend to him in Fee- 
fimple ; or if he purchaſe afterwards, the Tenant 
have againſt him a Re-ſummons, and if he 


can ſay nothing, he ſhall recover the Value. 
Note, This Writ lies before Appearance, 


CAPELLE, a bright fixed Star in the Lefi 
Shoulder of Ariza, whoſe Longitude is 77 Deg. 


- Min. Latitude 22 Deg. 30 Min, Right Aſcenfion 
. T | 


Cubick Foot of Earth, and are uſed rr 
J 


tra ; and the other is a Writ of Execution after 
Judgment, which are of divers kinds, as theſe 


Prime from being waſted or ſpilt, "fee tak 


thereof, apprehendeth the Party 


CAPIAS, is a 


Action Perſonal, when 


u the firſt 
Writ of Diſtreſs, returns bil habet . balles 


in ballive no- 


following. | | . 
 CAPIAS conduffos ad proficiſcendum; is a Writ 


for = _u_ as having received Preſt Money 
the King, 


to ſerve ſlink away, and come not in at 
the time: This is an Original Writ directed to the 
Serjeant at Arms, to arreſt and bring them in, 
w—— 2 45 Clauſe * Aſſiſtance. 4 
8 Pro fine, is, where one being by Judg- 
ment fined unto the Sens 
committed againſt a Statute, doth not diſcharge 
it according to the Judgment, for by this is his 
and committed to Prifon, until he 
content the King for his Fine. 

CAPIAS ad Satisfaciendum, is a Writ of Exe- 
curion after Judgment, lying where a Man reco- 
vers in an Action Perſonal, as Debts, or Damages, 
or Detinue in the King's Court; and he againſt 
whom the Debt is recovered, and hath no Lands 
nor Tenements, nor ſufficient Goods, whereof the 
Debt may be levy'd : For in this Caſe he that re- 
covereth ſhall have this Writ to the Sheriff, com- 
manding him, that he take the Body of him againſt 
whom the Debt is recovered, and he ſhall be put 
in Priſon until Satisfaction made. | 

CAPIAS utlegatum, is a Writ of Execution 
which lieth againſt him that is out- law d upon any 
Suit, by which the Sheriff, upon the Receipt 
a 28283 5 
not appearing upon the Exigent, and keepeth him 
in ſa Cuſtody ell the diem of the Writ, then 

ingeth him into Court, there further to be or- 
dered for his Contempt. : 

CAPIAS nutlegatum e Inquiras de bonis & catalli, 
is a Writ all one with the former, but it gives a 
firther Power to the Sheriff, beſides the Appre- 
henſion of his Body, to enquire of his Goods and 
Chattels. : 

CAPIAS in Withernamium de hamine, is a Writ 
that lieth for a Servant in Withernam. 5 
| - CAPIAS in Witbernam de Averis, is a Writ that 
lieth for Cattle in Vit bernam. | 

CAPILLAMENTS, Capillamenta, are thoſe 
ſmall Threads or Hairs (whence the Word) which 

w up in the middle of a Flower, and are adorn- 
ed with little Knops at the Top : Thoſe Knops 


laments are called the Stamina. . 
| CAPILLARY Plants, are ſuch as have no main 
Stalk or Stem, but grow to the Ground, as Hairs 


Tuff, Bunches or Protuberances on the Back-fide 
of their Leaves, whence by ſome they are called 
Dorfipare and Twrgifere. And theſe are either with 


an 3 | 
| Undivided Leaf, as the Hemionitis and the Phyllt- 


tis; or with a | 
Singly divided Leaf : and theſe have the Leaf ei- 
ther cut or jagged in, but not divided into Finne 


chita, Scolopendria, Adiunt hum, Acroſtichon Thal. 

Or elſe divided quite home to the Rib, and 
hanging like Pinne ; as the Chamefelix Marina and 
the Trichomanes, Others have the Leaf 


Doubly divided, or at leaſt once ſubdivided ; the 


228 Diviſion being into Branches, and the 2d into 


Pine + 


King, upon the ſame Offence 


are called the Apices of a Flower; and theſe Capil- 


to one's Head, and which bear their Seeds in little 


clear home to the main Rib; as Polypodium, Lon- 
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to little Twigs, and after 
tzhis into Pune; and theſe are the Filix Scandens 
of Brafile, Horida or Oſmunda Regalis, the 


Filix mas Ramoſa, the Filix Femina Vulgaris, the Adi. 


antum, album Horidum, and the Dryoptern Nigra. 


Ray's Hiſtoria Plantarum, 

CAPILLARY Veſſels, ſmall Veins and Arteries, 
like Thread or Hairs. 

CAPILLATION, according to ſome Writers, 
is a Fructure in the Skull, ſo ſmall that it can 
ſcarce be found, which yet often proves mortal. 

CAPITATE Plante, in Botany, are ſuch Plants 
whole Flowers are compoſed of many edged and 
hollow little Flowers; and Mr, Ray calls them by 
this Name, becauſe their Scaly Calyx (or Cup of 
the Flower) moſt uſually ſwells out into a large 
and round Belly, containing within it the Pappous 
Seed; as Carduus, Centaury, Knapweed, Cinara, Cir- 
frum, Lappa maj. Cyanus, &c. 1 
CaflraL 4 Baſtion, in Fortification, is a 
Line drawn from the Angle of the Polygon to the 


Point of the Baſtion, or from the Point of the Ba- 


ſtion to the Middle of the Gorge. Theſe Capitals 
are from 35 to 40 Fathom long, that is to ſay, 
from the Point of the Baſtion to the Place where 
the two Demigorges meet. 
CAPITAL Line: See Line, 
CAPITAL, or Chapital, or Chapiter, ſignifies in 
Architecture the Top of a Pillar; and this is dif- 
ferent, according to the different Orders. 
CAPITE, is a Tenure that holds immediately 
of the King, as of his Crown, be it by Knight- 


ſervice or Soccage, and not of any Honour, Caſtle | 


or Mannor. 

CAPITULUM, in Botanicks, is the Head or 
Flowring Top of any Plant, being compoſed of 
many Flowers and 'Threads (or Stamina) cloſely 
connected in a Globous, Circular or Diſcous Fi- 
gure; as the Flowers of Blew-bottles, Scabiins, 
Carduus, &c. | 


CAPONNIERE, in Fortification, is a covered | 


Lodgment of about 4 or 5 Foot broad, encom- 
paſſed with a little Parapet of above two Foot 
high, which ſerves to ſupport the diverſe Planks 
— with Earth. 5 

This Lodgment is large enough to contain 15 
or 20 Soldiers, and is uſually placed upon the Ex- 
tremity of the Counterſcarp, —— ſometimes ſe- 
veral little Embraſures made therein, commonly 
called Mardreſſes. They are generally on the 
Glacis, or in dry Moats. 

CARPE Saltantes, is the Term for a fiery Me- 
teor or Exhalation which ſometimes appears in the 
Atmoſphere, and is not fired in a trait Line, but 
with Inflexions or Windings in and out. 

CAPEOLARIA Vaſa, in an Animal Body, are 
{ſuch as twine about like the Capreoli or Tendrils of 
Vines. 

CAPREOLUS, in Botany, is the Claſp or 
Tendril, by which the Vines and ſuch like _ 
ing Plants faſten themſelves to thoſe things whic 
are deſigned to ſupport them. 

CAPREOLATA Plante, are. ſuch Plants as 
turn, wind and climb along the Surface of the 
Ground, by Means of their Capreoli or Tendrils ; 


4s Gourds, Melans, Cucumbers, &c. | 


| 


| 


| the Anchors, to boiſe up, or ſtrike d 
to heave any weighty thing, or to ſtrain any Rope 


Signs marked thus, vs: 
of it, the Southern Tropick, or the Tropick of 
Capricorn paſſes at 23*. 30. Diſtance from the E-. 


others Capſtand, 


and its Head is between 


pe , © ws 4 WE 4 - 44 
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CORN, the Goat, one of the Zodiacal 
the firlt 


CAPRI 


quator, e 

CAS TAN, or as the French write it Cabeſtan, 
of a Ship, is of two kinds, the 
Main Capſtan, and the Jeer Capſtan. 

The Main Capſtan is that piece of Timber which 
is placed next behind the Main-Maft, its Foot or 
lower End ſtandeth in a Step, on the lower Deck; 

two upper Decks. 
Its ſeveral Parts are thus called; He ſmalleſt 


. 
7 


Part of it the Spindle 5 the Brackets ſet unto the 


Body of the (apſtan cloſe under the ZBarrs, they 


call the W 15 The main Subſtance or Poſt of 
jece 


the whole is the Barrel, through which 
the Barrs go. The Paul is a Piece of Iron, bolted 
to one End of the Beams of the Deck, cloſe to the 
Body of the Capſtan, to ſtop the Capſtan from 
turning back ; and this 8 they call Pau- 
ling the Capſtan: The uſe of x N is to weigh 

Top Mals, 


that requireth main foree. 

The Jeer Capſtan is placed in the ſame manner 
as the Main Capſtan, between the Main -Maſt and 
the Fore-Maſt, and its Uſe is chiefly to heave 

upon the Jeer Rope (which fee) or to heave 
upon the Viol, and to hold off by when the An- 


chor is weighing. 


| The Terms belonging to the Uſe of the Capſtans | 


are, Come up Capſtan, that is, ſlack the Cable which 
you heave by; in which Senſe alſo they ſay, 
Launch out the Capſtan N Paz! the Capſtan, is, ſtop d 
it from going back, as was above hinted. 
CAPSULA Communs, of, Gliſſon, is a Mem- 
brane proceeding from the Peritoneum, and inclu- 


the Liver. 
CAPSULA Seminalis, in Botany, is the Caſe or 
Husk that holds the Seed of any Plant. 

CAPSULZZ Atrabilariæ, the ſame with the Re- 
nes Succentuariati : Which ſee. 

CAPSULZ Sminales, in Anatomy, are the 
extreme Cavities of the Veſſels which convey the 
Semen in an Animal Body; they are dilated like 
little Coffers, which by two ſmall Holes emit the 


Seminary Bladders, that it may either be preſerv- 
ed there againſt the time of Coition, or be redu- 
ced into Blood by the Lymphetick Veſſels. Blau- 
chard : See Teſtes and Teſticle. 

CAPTION, when a Commiſſion is executed, 
and the Commiſſioners Namesſubſcribed, and re- 
turned, that is called the Caption. 

CAPUT Mortuwn, is that thick dry Matter that 
remains after Diſtillation of any thing, but of Mi- 
nerals eſpecially; and very commonly it denotes 
only that which remains o 
tion, which they call Colcot har Vitrioli: See Earth 
and Terra Damnata. This Caput Mortuum, though 
in ſome Caſes there be but little, if any, Active 
Principle left in it, yet is never pure, and the Col- 
cot har Vitrioli, if expoſed to the Air, will turn into 
Vitriol again. | 

CARAT: A Cat of Gold is properly the 
Weight of 24 Grains or one Scruple ; ſo that 24 
| Carats make an Ounce. 


2 the Porus Bilarius and the Vena Portæ in 


Semen received from the Teſticles into the little 


Vitriol in its Diſtilla- 
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nothing at all; tis then laid to be Gold of 24 Ca- 
- | Carats: If it loſe one Caret, tis then Gold of 23 
Carats ; and if it loſe two Carats in its Purification, 
* is called Gold of 22 Carats, exc, But perhaps 
there e Gold of 24 Carats, for it 
will retain ſome Portion of Silver or Copper, 
putrify it as long as you will. 

ACARAT of Diamonds, Pearls, or Precious Stones, 
is the Weight of four Grains only. 


CARBUNCULATION, is the blaſting of the | 


new ſprouted Euds of Trees or Plants, either by 
enxceſſive Heat, whereby the Texture of the Fibres 
of the Vegetable are ſo. diffolved, that its Pores 
become wholly changed; or elſe by exceflive 
Cold, which compreſſes its Fibres ſo, that the 
Pores thereby are ſhut up, and leave no Paſſage for 
the Alimentary Juice. 

CARBUNCULUS, the ſame with Anthrax. 

CARCUS, is an Iron Caſe or hollow Capacity 
about the Bigneſs of a Bomb, ſometimes made all 
of Iron (except twoor three Holes through which 
the Fire is to blaze) and ſometimes made only of 
Iron Bars or Hoops, and then covered over with 
Pitched Cloth, Hemp, ec. and filled with ſeveral 
kinds of Materials for firing of Houſes: They are 
thrown out of Mortar-Pieces, like Bombs, into 
Befieged Places, c. | 
— CARCINODES, a Tumour reſembling a Can- 
cer. Blanchard. | 

CARCINOMA, Carcinus, or Cancer, is a Tu- 
mour that ariſes round, hard, livid, painful; at 
the Beginning as big as a Pea, but afterwards its 
ſurrounded with great ſwelling Veins, which re- 


ſemble the Feet of a Crab (though not always) | 


whence the Name. Blanchard. 
CARD: See Chard; I 
CARDIACA, isa Suffocation of the Heart from 
a Polypus or coagulated Blood. Blanchard. 
CARNDIADICUM, a Cordial, is a Medicine 
which (as they formerly thought) corroborates 
the Heart; but it rather only puts the Blood into 
a fine gentle Fermentation, whereby the Spirits 
formerly decayed, are repaired and invigorated, ſo 
that the Blood, by conſequence, circulates more 
eafily and briskly. 
| CARDIACUS Plexus, is a Branch of the eighth 
Pair of Nerves or the Par Vagum, which about the 
firſt or ſecond Rib, is ſent from its deſcending 
Trunks, and is beſtowed upon the Heart and its 
Appendage. 2 
 CARDIAL GIA, is a gnawing Pain ſometimes 
felt in the Krobiculus Cordis; or, as Blanchard faith. 
— CARDIAL GIA and Cardiogmes, the Heart-burn- 
ing, is a Gnawing or Contraction of the Nerve, 


ting Matter in the Ventricle ; ſo that the Heart be- 
ing ſtraitned and contracted by Conſent with the 
Stomach, occafions ſometimes a Swooning away. 
— CARDINAL Pinds or Points, are the South, 
| — 4 North and Eaſt Points of the Compaſs ; and 

alſo the Equinoctial and Solſtitial Points of the E- 
cliptick, are called the 4 Cardinal Points. 


| CARDINAL Sir, are thoſe Signs of the Zo- 
diack called Aries, Libra, Cancer and Capricorn, 


CARDIOGMOS, the ſame with Curdiaglia. 

| CAREEN: A Ship is ſaid to be brought to a 

Careen, when the moſt Part of her Lading, ec. 
deing taken out, there is laid by her Side another 


If an Ounce @ Gold be ſo pure, that in its Pu- I Ship or Veſſel lower than her, ich fl 
i tion (with Antimon oO or otherwiſe) it loſes hip unto which ſhe 


| pelled. Blanchard, 


—_——— 


haled down as low as Occafion 


4th or 5th Strake, and there k 
of Ballaſt, Ordi 


requires, as to the 


left it ſhould ſtrain her Nlaſts too m 


at fault under Water : And from hence if a Shi 


lie on one Side when ſhe Sails, they ſay, She Sails 


on the Caren 
CARIATIDES : See Caryatides. 
CARIES, is the Corruptionof a Bone from the 
continual Afflux of vicious Humours, or from their 


ſome way affects the Bones, or from ſharp Medi- 
cines, cc . Blanchard, 

CARINA, is a Term uſed both by the Anato- 
miſts for the firſt Rudiments of the entire /ertebre, 


as they _ in a Chicken's Embryo while tis in 


the Shell, becauſe it is crooked in the Form of the 


Reaſon uſe the Word Carina, to expreſs the lower 
Peralum of a Papillionaceous Flower. The Leaves 


alſo of the Aſphodelus they ſay are Carinated. 
"CARLING Knees, are thoſe Timbers which go 
athwart the Ship, from her Sides to the Hatch- 


way, and which bear up the Deck on both Sides. 
ARLINGS, are Timbersin a Ship lying Fore 
and Aft along, from one Beam to another; on theſe 
the Ledges reſt, on which the Planks of the Deck 


are made faſt, All the Carlings have their Ends 


let into the Beams, which is called Culvertail. 

CARMINATIVE Medicines, are Remedies 
that diſpel or diſcuſs Wind, either by appeaſing 
the Fermentations that occafion it, or by making 
it thin, and . rg the Pores that it may be ex- 
CAR NATION, is a Term in Painting, figni- 
fying ſuch Parts of an Human Body as are drawn 


naked, without any Drapery, or which expreſs the 


bare Fleſh ; and when this is done Natural, Bold 
and Strong, and is well coloured, they ſay of the 


Painter, that his Carnation is ve 


Timber and Beams, and after bringing on their 
Planks, is called Carnel-Work, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Clinch-Work, Thoſe Veſſels alſo which go with 
Mzzen-Sails inſtead of Main-Sails, are by ſome cal- 
led Carnels. | 

CARNIVEROUS Animals, are ſuch as feed 
on Fleſh wholly or chiefly. 

* CARNOSITY, is a more than ordinary Fleſhi- 
neſs in any Part of the Body. 

CARNOUS, Fleſhy ; whence the Membrans 


Carnoſa or Panniculus Carnoſus takes its Name, 


which is a Fleſhy Membrane covering the whole 
called Par Vagum, and the intercoſtal implanted in | Bod 
the Stomach, proceeding from a pungent vellica- | 


CARO, the Fleſh of an Animal Body,is by Ana- 


ſoft and thick: They account it Five-fold ; l. A 
cular, Fiſtular or Fibrous, as 1s the Subſtance of 
the Heart and other Muſcles. 2. Parenct:ymons, as 


by the Accidents : But fince the uſe of Glaſſes, tis 
hialy diſcovered, that there is no ſuch thing as a 
Parenchyma, properly ſpeaking, but that all the 7%- 
ſcera, as na as other Parts of the Body, are 7/:/c«- 


Veſſels and Canals. They call the Fleſh of the 
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done with a Defign to trim her Sides or Bottom, 
Fre 
1 


Acrimony and Malignity, or from a Bruiſe that 


Keel of a Ship. And alſo the Botaniſts for the ſame 


rf P 
CARNEL, the Building of Ships firſt with their 


tomiſts defined to be a Similar and Fibrous Part, 


the Lungs, Liver and Spleen were thought to be 


lar, and nothing but a Plexus or Net-work of {mall 


Stomach and Guts. 3. Viſcerous; and they reckon 
2 Fourth ſort, which they call Glandulous; 3 is 
P | _ that 
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Fruit, ſuch as the Pulp of 
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that of the Pancreas, the Tonſils, the Breaſts, &. 


5. They call the Fleſh of the Lips, Gums, 


CARO, a Botanick Word for the Pulp, Flo or 
ſoft Subſtance contained within any Plant, or its 
; Tamarinds, 


Prunes, r. 


CAROTIDES, ate Arteries in an Animal Body 


fo called ; they ſpring from the aſcending Trunk 
of the Aorta or great Artery at the ſame Place, 
nearly where the Subclavian Arteries ariſe ; here 
the Trunk begins ro be divided into two 
es, which are theſe Carotid*s ; they aſcend directly 
upwards (though the Right ſometimes ariſesfrom 
the right Subclavian) f at their riſe are ſuſtained 
by the Tlymus; then having beſtowed Twigs on 
the Larynx, Tongue, the” Muſcles of the Os Hy- 
vides, and the adjacent Glands, they pats up on 
each Side by the Sides of the Wind-Pipe to the 
Faucet, together with the Internal Jugular Vein, 
and there are ſubdivided into the External and In- 
ternal Branches. 3 . 
The External is ſmaller, and is diſperſed into all 
the Muſcles of the Cheeks, Forehead, Temples, 
Lips, and in general, through all the outer arts 


of the Head and Face. 


The Internal, which is larger, ſends firſt ſome 
more Twigs to the Larynx, Tongue, and ſo alſo 
to the Glands behind the Ears, and the ſpongy 
Parts of the Palate and Noſe : Then it entreth the 


upper Jaw, and beſtows a ſmall oQ on the Root bs 
n 


of each Tooth (as the External did on the Roots 
of the Teeth of the lower Jaw) whereby 


Humours flowing in upon them, ſometimes cauſe 


a very painful 'Tooth-ach. The remainder of it 
climbs upon the Skull, being about its Baſis divi- 


ded into two Branches; the leſs and hinder where- 


of having ſent one {lip to the inner Muſcles of the 
Neck, and another through the Hole of the up- 

rmoſt Ventebra into the Membrane that A 4 
the Spinal Marrow, aſcending further, enters the 


Skull at the Hole by which the ſixth Pair of Nerves 


(commonly called) comes out, and creeping a- 
long the Dura Mater, ends near its Sinus (which 


et ſome ſay it enters.) The larger Branch, tend- | 


ing upwards, is carried through the bony Channel 
in the Wedge-like Bone, with a winding Duct to 


the Sella Equina; at whole Baſis, after it hath 


ſent out a Twig on each Side into the Dura Mater, 
it opens it {elf into many ſmall Slips, which being 
interwoven with thoſe of the Cervical Artery (a- 
bovementioned) make the Rete Mirabile, which 
is more obſerveable in Beaſts than in Men, yet it 
is not all ſpent on the ſaid Slips, but perforating 
the Dura Mater, it enters the Pia Mater, with two 
notable Branches, which being divided into very 
ſmall Twiggs, are mingled with thoſe of the Cer- 


vical Artery, with which thhy paſsout of the Skull, 


and accompany the Spinal Marrow even to the 
Loins. Afterwards it ſends a ſmall Branch thro” 
the ſecond Hole of the Wedge · like Bone with the 
Optick Nerve, out of the Skull to the Eye: And 


yet ſtill ſupplying more Twigs to the Subſtance of 


the Brain and Pia Mater, and being united with 
ſome other Twigs of the Cervical Artery, it makes 
the Plexus Choroicles. | 

CARPIA, is a Tent that is put into a Wound 
or Ulcer to cleanſe it. | 


CARUS, commonly Brachiale, the firſt Part 


of the Palm of the Hand: Heſebyus calls it that 


conſiſts of eight ſmall Bones, 


nch- | 


Part of the Arm which is betwixt the lowetmoſt 
Part of the Cubiv and the Hand, or the Writ; it 
with which the Gu 
bit is joined to the Hand. Blanchard, - 

CARRIAGE of 4 grear Cum, is the Frame of 
Timber on which a Piece of Ordnance is laid, 
fixed and mounted. The common Proportion is 
1 + of the Length of the Gun for the iage, 
the Wheels 3 of the Length of the Piece in Height, 
and 4 times the Diameter of the Bore of the 
Gun, gives the Depth of the Planks at the Fore- 
end, in the Middle ;+. e | 
CARTILAGE; is a white Part, drier and har- 
der than a Ligament, and ſofter than a Bone; it 
is by Tome ſaid to be a Similar and ztick 
Part, but falſly ; for it's no more made of Seed, 
than any other Parts ; it renders Articulation 
more eaſy; and defends ſeveral Parts from the 
Injuries from abroad: In aged Perſons the Car- 
tilages commonly grow Bony. 
hey have a — juſt like the Perioſt eum, 


and *tis indeed but a Continuation of it. 


_ CARTOUCHE; the ſame with Cartriqhge. 
.. CARTRIDGES, or Carrhyages, are Caſes of 
Paper; or as they now are uſually made for the 
King's Ships, to prevent Danger from Fire in a 


Gun not well ſpunged, of Parchment ; fitted ex- 


actly to the Bore of a Piece of Ordnance, and 
containing its due Chatge of Powder. There are 
alſo Tin Gare idges, in which the Paper or Parch- 
ment ones are both formed and carried. | 
CARUNCUL AX Myrtiformes, are the Wrink- 
gs of the Orifice of the Vagina, or Membranoue 
Inequalities, not to be reckoned in any certain 
Number, which in Women with Child, and af- 
ter Child-birth are ſo obliterated, that they are 
altogether imperceptible; there are for the moſt 
part four of them. Blanchard. 
CARUNCULZ. Ocul', are Glandules placed 


at each great Corner of the Eye, which ſeparate 


Moiſture for moiſtening the Eyes, the ſame with 
Tears, which 1 by the Puncta Lachryma- 1 
lia, placed in the Bone of the Noſe, are diſcharg- 
ed into the Noſtrils. Theſe are called Caruncule 
Lacbrymales by ſome. 

CARUNCULZE Papillares, are Ten little Bo- 


dies that are in the Reins and Kidneys ; they are 


properly little Bundles, which ariſe from the cen- 
tring together of a great many ſmall Channels, 


which the Reins are in a great meaſure made u 


of; and thoſe receive the Serum from the little 


Duftus's, and convey it into the Plevis. Blanchard. 


CARUS, is a Sleep, wherein the Perſon af- 
fected being pulled, pinched and called, ſcarce 
ſhews any fign of either hearing or feeling; it is 
without a Fever, greater than a Lethargy, and 
leſs than an Apoplexy. Blanchard. 

CARYATIDES, an Order of Pillars in Archi- 


tecture, in the Form of the Bodies of Women 


with their Arms cut off, and cloathed in a Gar- 


ment down to their Feet: Theſe Figures do ſup- 


rt the Entablature. There are ſome Columns of 
this Order in the famous Building at Bourdeaux, 
called the Turelles; and in the Great Hall of the 
Swiſs Guards at the Louvre in Paris; where four 
Caryatides ſupport a Gallery enriched with Orna- 
ments very well cut. 

The riſe of this order of Pillars was this; The 
Inhabitants of Carya in Peloponneſus did once trea- 
cheroufly join with the Perſiaus againſt their own 


Country, ; but the Græciaus got the Battle, and 
i | ES, put 


SAS 
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Carya to the Sword, 
ing the City to Aſhes. The Women t hey 
Captives, and carried in Triumph: And the 
the Memory of this baſe Acti- 
it theſe Women ever to 
put Veſtments ; but ordered 
the Architects of thoſe times to expreſs them in 
thatdreſs, as ſupporting the heavy Weight of their 
Edifices, inſtead of u 


ual Columns. 
Tbe Perfick 


Order of Pillars had much the ſame 
iginal : Which ſee: Vitruv. lib. 2. c. 1. 


or the utmoſt part of the Breech of a Piece of Ord- 
Nance. 
CASCADE, an Italian Word, fignifying a fall 
of Water, whether Natural or Artificial. 
CASCAN, in Fortification, is a certain Hole or 
hollow Place in Form of a Well, from whence a 


Gallery dug in like manner under Ground is con- | 


vey'd, to give Air to the Enemy's Mine. Some 
of theſe Caſcans are more hollow than others, be- 
ing uſually made in the Retrenchment of the 
Platform near the Wall. | 
CASEMATE, in Fortification, ſometimes is 
the Well with its ſeveral Subteraneous Branches 
or Paſſages dug in the Paſſage of the Baſtion till 
the Miner is heard at work, and Air given to the 
Mine. 


Alſo a certain Vault made of Maſon's Work, 
in that Part of the Flank of a Baſtion which is 


next the Curtain, on purpoſe to fire upon the Ene- 
my, and to defend the Face of the oppoſite Ba- 
ſtion of the Moat. 


Sometimes it conſiſts of 3 Plat- forms one above | + 


another, the Terreplan of the Baſtion being the 


higheſt. Behind the Parapet, which fronts along 


the Line of the Flank, there are Guns placed la- 


den with Cartridges of ſmall Shot to ſcour along | 
the Ditch; and theſe are covered from the Ene-| 
my's Batteries by Earth-works Faced or Lined | 
with Wall, and are called Orillons or Epaulments.| 


'This is the beſt Defence a Place can have. | 
CASERN, in Fortification, is a little Room, or 
Lodgment, or Building, erected between the Ram- 


as Apartments or Lodgings for the Soldiers of the 
_ Garriſon, to eaſe the G 


Bed. 

CASE-SHOT, is when Musket-Bullets, Stones, 
old Pieces of Iron, c. are put up into Caſes and 
ſo ſhot out of great Guns. *Tis chiefly uſed at 
Sea to clear the Enemy's Decks when they are full 
of Men. ; 

CASKETS (in a Ship) are ſmall Strings made 
of Sinnet, and faſtened to the upper Part of the 
Yards in little Rings (which they call Grommets.) 
Their uſe is to Fallen the Sail to its Yard when 
tis to be furl'd up. The biggeſt and. longeſt of 
theſe is in the middle of the Yard, juſt between 
Des, and is called the Breaſt Caser. 

CASSIOPEA, or caſſopæia, the Name of one of 
the Conſtellations of the fix d Stars in the Nor- 
thern Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 25 Stars, and is 
placed oppoſite to the Great Bear on the other ſide 
the Pole Star. 

CAST 4 Point of Traverſe, in Navigation, figni- 
fies to prick down on a chart the Point of the Com- 


ASCABELL, is the hindermoſt round Knob | 


part and the Houſes of Fortified Towns, to ſerve | 


arriſon : There are uſually | 
2 Beds in each Caſern for fix Soldiers to lie 3 and | 
3; but the third part being always on the 
Guard, there are but 4 left in the Caſern, 2 in a 


Point the Ship bears at any inſtant, or 
the Ship has An F TP 

CASTOR, a fix'd Star of the ſecond Magni- 
tude in Gemini, whoſe Longitude is 105. 41“, Lati- 
tude 10% 2. | 

CASTOR and Pollux, are two Meteors which 
ſometimes in a great Storm at Sea appear ſtickin 
to ſome part of the Ship, in the ſhape of Balls — 
Fire. Sometimes one is ſeen, and then tis call'd 
__ 3 both of them are by ſome call'd Ty»da- 
rides. 

CASTOR and Pollux, a Conſtellation of the 
fix d Stars; the ſame with Gemini, being one of 
the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, 

CASU Confemili, is a Writ of Entry, granted 
where the 'Tenant by Curteſy, or 'Tenant by term 
of Life, or for the Life of another, doth alien in 
Fee, or in Tail, or for the Term of another's Life. 
CSU Froviſo, is a Writ of Entry given by the 
Statute of Glouceſter, in caſe where a Tenant in 
Dower alieneth in Fee, or for 'Term of Life, or in 
Taile, and lieth for him in Reverſion againſt the 
Altenance. 

CATABIBAZON, the Dragon's Tail is ſo call & 
becauſe it goes exactly againſt the Dragon's Head. 

CATACATHARTICKS, are Medicines that 
purge downwards. 


 CATACAUSTICKS, or Carſticks by RefleBion. 


Suppoſe an infinite number of Rays as B 4, 
BM, B D, proceeding from the ga | Point 
B, and reflected at the Curve A MD, ſo that the 
Angles of Incidence be ſtill equal to thoſe of Re. 
fle&tion ; the Curve HFN to which the reflected 
Rays are Tangents continually (or which conti- 
nually touches the Productions of them 4 H, V 
DN) is called the Cauſticł by Reflection. Or it will 
amount to the ſame thing, if one ſays, that the 
Catacauſtick Curve is that which is formed by join- 
ing the Points of Concourſe of the ſeveral reflect- 
ed Rays. Let the reflected Way H A be produced 
to I, and take 41=4B, and ſuppoſe the Curve 
I LK deſcribed by the Evolution (fee the Word 
Evolution) of the Cauſtick, HFN, eee at the 
Point I. Again, ſuppoſing the incident and reflect- 
ed Rays BM, m F infinitely near to the incident 


8 paſs any Land bears from you, or to find on what 


and reflected BM, MF; and drawing out FM 
P 2 ro 


. 
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to l, on the Centers F. B, let the little Arches 
MO, MR be deſcribed. Theſe things promiſed, 
*tis evident, [ 

1. That the little Triangl 


es MOm, MR m are 
always fimilar and equal. For the Angles at 0 
and R are Right ones; and the Angle Rm M, 
Fm D are equal from the Suppofition of the An- 
gles of Incidence and Reflection, and Fm D= 0 
m M, as being vertically oppoſite ; and the Hypo- 
thenuſe Mm is alſo common to both Triangles : 
therefore they are fimilar and equal, and Om al- 
ways = R m. | | | 
2. Tis clear that O is the Increment of L M, 
and Rm the Increment of BM, and theſe Incre- 


ments are * 00 ual to one another. I here- | 
fore their eller Gene are ſo too; but the 
Sum of all Om (for the Portion 4 M of the re- 
flecting Curve AMD) is MI. — IA, and the 
Sum of all RM (for the ſame Portion of the 
Curve AM) is BM—BA4, which are therefore 
equal to one another. 

3- From the Nature of Evolution, the Tangent 
of the Canflick, FL is= the Portion of the Curve 
FH the Right-line HI, that is FU ML 
—AH-+H IA, and ML — IAS AH 
HF- My; but ML—IA = BM—BA, 
and therefore the Portion. of the Canſtick HE 
—= BM—BA-|MF— AH tually. That 
is, the Portion of the Cui t formed from 
the reflected Rays of the Curve * M, is equal to 
the Difference of the incident Rays BM, B 4, 
added to the Difference of the reflected Rays M 
F, A H. Or, taking any two incident Rays, as B 
A, BM, that Portion of the Cauſtick which is 
evolved while the Ray B A approached to a Co- 
incidence with BM, is = to the Difference of 
theſe Incidents - ¶ the Difference of their reflect- 
ed Rays. Now knowips how to determine the 
Exoluta of any given Curve, the Invention of the 
Catacauſtick from thence is eaſy. | 


Let the Point C be at the Evoluta of the re- 
flecting Curve AMD, or which is all one, let 
MC be the Radius of the Concavity for the Point 
M; and ſuppoſing the Arch Mm infinitely ſmall, 
let B m, Cm, Fm be drawn. Farther, upon the 
Centers B, F, let the little Arches MR, MO be 
deſcribed ; and from the Point C, the Perpendicu- 
lars CE, Ce, CG, Cg, to the incident and reflected 
Rays. The Triangles M Rm, MO m are fimilar 
a. equal, as 4 PR before, and MR — MO. 
Alſo the Triangles CEM and CG M are fimilar 
and equal, and fo are Cem and Cgm; for the 
Angles at E, e, G, g are right, and MC, m Care 
common, and EMC = GMC, and emC =g mc 
(becauſe MC, C are Normals to the Curve by 
92 of the Evolata, and the Angles of In- 
cidence and Reflection are equal) therefore C E 


Sc, 
BMR and 
Now let BM =y, ME=MG=6a; there- 
fore B M4- BE=2y —a; let RM=OM 


TI I bang: 
, that is, ESG. Laſtly, 
BENQ are fimilar, and fo are FMO, FG & 


—=x, and F M=:, wherefore FG = @ , and 


let it be required to find z, which determines 


the Point F in the Cauſtick, Then EQ=ECDD 


IS A 
and EQ--M r=”, alſo $6 = = 
y 2 


and S GMO * But by what was ſhewn 
before RM — MO, and SG=QE; therefore 


EQ-+ RM=SG -+ MO, ua.. 


— 2 


— 
— 


and 2yz — 24 = ya, and ( 
Q. E. I. 5 
Carol. 1. If the incident Rays are parallel, then 
z=!1.a, For y in this Caſe is infinite, and there- 
fore 2y — a = 2y, the Quantity a vaniſhing if 
compared with y. 

Corol. 2. If the incident Ray B M touches the 
Curve AMD in M, then a (= ME) is = 0; and 
therefore z (= MF = O) alſo: From whence it 
follows, that the given Curve 4 MD, and the 
Cauſtiek touch one another at the Point M. 

Corol. 3. If the Radius of Concavity MC be = o, 
then again a= 0, and 2 —=0; from whence it fol- 
lows, that the Curve A MD and the Cauſtick do 
cut one another at the Point M, and make an An- 
gle equal to the Angle of Incidence, 

Corol. 4. If C M be infinite, then a (= ME) is 
infinite likewiſe, and z (= MF) = —y; and in 
this Caſe of the infinite Diſtance of the Point C, 
the Arch Mm becomes a Right-line. 

Coro. 5. "Tis eaſy to apply all this that has 
been faid, when the Curve AMD is convex to 
the Radiating Point B (in which Caſe we ſhall 


a 
have 2 =—= 4 and to ſhew when the re- 


eOme- 


trick Curve, the Cauſtick will be ſo too; for if 4 


| M be a Geometrick Curve, the Evoluta will be 
ſo too; that is, all the Points C may be Geome- 
trically determined, and from the Evoluta, the 
Points F of the Cauſtick may be Geometrically de- 
termined alſo. But farther, the Canſtick upon this 
Suppoſition ſhall always be rectifiable too, for 
Rizht-lines may always be found equal to any 
Portions of it. 

Corol. 7. "Tis plain, that giving any 2 of the 3 
Points E, C, F, that is, the Radiating Point, the 
Point of the Evoluta, and the Point of the Cauſtick, 
the za Point may be determined. 

By this general Theorem and its Corollaries, the 
Cauſticks of particular Curves are eafily determined, 
however the Rays go, Converging, Diverging or 
Parallel ; but we will ſuppoſe the fimpler Caſe of 
parallel Rays. Thus in the common Parabola, if 
the incident Rays are parallel, and cut the Ax at 
Right-angles, that is, are co-incident with the 
Ordinates to that Ax, then we have 2 = 2 a; ſo 
that taking in each reflected Ray the Length of 
Za (« being the reflected Ray intercepted be 

| tween 


( 


EAT 


* he: ""X A 
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ined. The Length of the 


the Point of Incidence, and the Point where] the Expreſſion ; yet Neceſſity obliges us to make 
the Euoluta meets that reflected uſe of it. But perhaps — oy kak, from 


Inkern or Inker, 
CATACLIDA, is the Rib called the Subclaviay, 


taken from the Vertex of the] CATACOUSTICKS, or Catapbonicks, is the 


it begins) to any other Point, is | Science of Reflected Sounds, or which reaches the 


the Incident and 


. —— 


B 
A 


As ſuppoſe AMD were the Parabola, whoſe 
Vertex 4, and Ax AK, and AHF were the 
Cauſtick, beginning at the ſame Point; now be- 


cauſe the incident and reflected Rays at the Ver- 


tex are equal to nothing; that is, AB, and 


Hg , therefore the Curve 4 HF (=PM— 


BA +MF—AH by what was ſhewn before) 


PM -M. 
5 wo the -w_ the 
D Rays PM being (as 
— before) ode to 
WM, each other, and Nor 
* F mal to the Diameter 
8 N AC, we have alſo 
= z = a. But fince 
I | the Exoluta of the 


t — — Circle is contracted | 


A P C into the Center; the 
| Radius M C bein 
biſſected in H, a dicnlar HFto the reflected 
Ray MF gives the point F in the Cauſtick, The 
reflected MF is alſo equal to: the Incident BM 
xerpetually; for MC being = r, and MP=y, 
we have from the ſimilar Taiangles 4 PC, M FH, 


uf J 
::: — : 2. From hence tis clear, that 
1 


the Cauſtick terminates at the point R, biſſectin 
the Radius CB at Right Pod to AC. Again, 
the Portion of the Cauſtick, 4 F=3 MF, becauſe 
AF=PMMF=y+z=y+i y. But 
theſe hints of Examples may ſuffice, without de- 
ſcending to thoſe of other Curves, which are to be 


Doctrine and Properties of Echoes. 
CATADIOPTRICAL Teleſcope, or Reflefing 
Teleſcope : See Teleſcope. 
| CATAGCMA, is a breaking of Bones, or a Se- 
paration of the Continuum in the hard parts of the 
Body; which is affected with ſome hard Inſtru- 
ment torcibly impreſſed upon the part; whoſe Dif- 
ferences are taken from the Form, the Part, and 


—_— 


Ii ſeveral Accidents. Blanchard, 


CATAGMATICK Medicines, are ſuch as are 
uſed to help to Conſolidate Broken Bones. 
| CATALEPSIS, or Catochus, is a Diſeaſe almoſt 
like an Apoplexy, being an Abolition of all the 
Animal Functions; except that the Reſpiration re- 
mains entire, and the Patient preſerves the ſame Ha- 
bit of Body that he had before he fell ſick. Blanchard. 
CATALEPTICK Perſe : See Diſpoſition. 
CATALELIS Capris, Nomine Diſtriflionis, is a 
Writ that lieth within a Borough, or within aHouſe, 
for Rent going out of the ſame, and warranteth a 
Man to take theDoors, Windows, or Gates for Rent. 
{ CATALLIS Reddendis, is a Writ which lyeth 
where Goods being delivered by any Man to keep 
unis a certain Day, and be not upon demand de- 
livered at a Day; and is otherwilecalled, « Writ 
of detinue. | CE | 
CATAPASMA, a nt Powder which is 
ſometimes applied to the Scrobicn/um *Cordis, to 
ſtrengthen the Stomach. 
CATAPHORA, is the ſame with Coma; they 
only differ in this, that Caraphora is taken as the 


g | Genus to all ſorts of Stupors that are not attended 


with a Fever. Blanchard, 

CATAPLASM, is a topical Medicine of the 
conſiſtence of a Pulyiſe ; it is uſualy deſcrib'd two 
ways, either boiled, or without it; the former is 
more frequent, the latter of more efficacy : In the 
former, they are to take ſuch Vegerables as are 
proper, as ts, Herbs, Seeds, Flowers, Fruits, 
Dr. adding proper Meals, or omitting them; all 


g which are boiled up in a convenient quantity of 


Liquor, v. g, Water, Beer, Milk, Honey, ec. to 
the conſiſtence of a Pultiſe: The latter is prepared 
commonly of Vegetables ſhred ſmall with the infu- 
ſion of ſo much Liquor only as may make it of the 
former Conſiſtence. You may add here Meal, 


done after the ſame manner from the general Theo-] Crums of Bread, Oyls, Ointments, as in the for- 
rems that theſe were, and the Conſtructions like-| mer ſort of Cataplaſms, Blanchard. 


wiſe to be deduc'ed. Twould be no difficult mat- | 


CATAPTOSIS, is one Symptome of an Epi- 


ter to ſhew alſo what Curves theſe Cavſticks are in | lepfie, when Men fall ſuddenly to the Ground. 


every Example: As in the laſt caſe of the Circle, 


B anchar d, 


that the Cauſtickis a Cycloid formed by the Revo- CATARACT, a Diſeaſe in the Eyes, and is 


lution of the Circle deſcrib'd upon the Diameter 


twofold, either beginning, as 4 Suffufon only, or 


HM, along the Quadrant deſcrib'd with the Radi-¶ confirmed, as a Cataratt, proper ſo call'd ; the 


us CH. That the Cauſtick of the vulgar Semi-cy- 
_ when the Rays are llel to the Ax of it, is] Clouds, Motes, and Flies ſeem to fly before the 
| be 

yrcle 


ofa C 


Cycloid, deicrib d by the Revolution 
upon the. ſame Baſe. That the Cauſtick 


Incipient is but a Suffuſion of the Eye when little 


Eyes; but the confirmed Catara#, is when the Pu- 
pil of the Eye is either wholly or in part covered, 


of a Logaritbm Spiral, is the ſame Curve, but] and ſhut up with a little thin Skin; ſo that the 


only ſet in a different Poſition; and the like others. 


ATACHRESIS, is a Trope in Rhetorick 


Sun- beams have not due admittance to the Eye. 


, by | Blanchard. 
f 


which Liberty is given to borrow the Name of 2 CATARACT, is a Precipiece in the Channel 
thing, though quite contrary to what it ſhould be, | of a River, cauſed by Rocks, or other Obſtacle 
becauſe it cannot be otherways Expreſs'd; as when ſtopping the Courſe of its Stream, from whence 


we ſay 4 Silver In horn; here Reaſon demurs at 


+ 


the Water falls with a great noiſe and impetuoſity; 
as 
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as he Quate of N06; Davide; Rhine, re. © | 


CATARRHUS, is a Defluxion of Humours 
from the Head towards the Parts under it, as the 
Noſtrils, Mouth, Lungs, cr. Some diſtinguiſh it 
by the Name of Loryza, when it falls on the No- 
firils, by that of Zrenchus when on the Jaws; and 
by the Word Rhume, when it falls on the Breaſt. 

CATCHES, are thoſe parts of a Clock that 
hold by hooking and catching hold of. 

CATEGORIA and? the {ame with Predicamen- 

CATEGCREMA \ tum in Logick : See Pre- 
dicament. 

CATENARIA, is the Curve Line which a Rope 
hanging freely between two Points of Suſpenſion 
forms it felf into. What the Nature of this Curve 
1s, was enquired —_ the Geometers in Gali- 
leus's time, but I don't find any thing was done to- 
wards a Diſcovery till in the Year 1690, Jones 
Bernouli pabliſhed it as a Problem ; which, about 
two Months after, Leibnitx declared he had found 
out, and would communicate within the Year : 


In December, 1690, Jobn the Brother of James 


Bernoulli communicated an Inveſtigation of it to the 
Editors of the Acta Eruditorum, which was pub- 

liſh'd afterwards June 1691, This Catenary or 
Finicular he faith he found not to be truly Geome- 


trical, but of the Mechanical Kind, becauſe its 


Nature cannot be expreſſed by a determinate Alge- 
braick Equation ; but Leibnitz gives its Conſtructi- 
on Geometrically. In the Year 1697, the Month 


of Auguſt, Dr. Gregory publiſhed a Method of In- | 


veſtigatioh of the former and ſome other new Pro- 
erties of this Curve which you will find there, 
Lo whence this Method of finding the general 
Property of the (ataneria is taken. 

1. Suppoſe a Line heavy and flexible, the two 
Extreams of which Fand Dare firmly fixed in thoſe 


Points; by its weight it is bent into acertain Curve | 


FAD, which is call'd the Catenaria. 
b 


E 


ye 


A 


2. Let BD and bd be parallel to the Hori- | 


2on, A B perpendicular to BD, and Dꝙ paral- 
lel to AB, and the Points Bb infinitely near to 
each other. From the Laws of Mechanicks any 3 
Powers in & quilibrio are to one another, as the 
Lines parallel to the Lines of their direction (or in- 
clined in any given Angle) and terminated by their 
mutual Concourſes. Hence if D d expreſſes the ab- 
ſolute Gravity of the Particle DA (as it will if we 
allow the Chain to be every way uniform) then D 
will expreſs that Part of the Gravity that acts per- 
pendicularly upon Da, and by the Means of which 
this Particle endeavours to reduce it ſelf to a Ver- 
tical Poſition ; ſo that if this Lineola d ꝙ be con- 
ſtant, the perpendicular Action of Gravity upon 
the Parts of the Chain will be conſtant too, and 
may therefore be expreſſed by any given Right 
Line a. Father, the Lineola D will expreſs 
the Force which acts againſt that Conatus of the 
Particle D d) by which it endeavours to reſtore 
it ſelf into a Poſition ndicular to the Horizon) 


and hinders it from doing ſo: This Force proceeds 


ly, the other Leg being called the Baſe. 


ES 


| 


from the ponerous Line DA drawing according 
to the Direction Da: and is N. pro- 
2 to the Line D 4, which is the Caule of it. 

uppoſing the Curve FAD; therefore as before, 
whoſe Vertex (the loweſt Point of the Carena) 
A, ax is AB, Ordinate BD, Fluxion of the Ax 
D#=3Bb, Fluxion of the Ordinate df, the Re- 
lation of theſe two Fluxions is thus, viz. d & ; 
Dd: : a: DA Curve; which is the Fundamen- 
tal Property of the Curve, and may be thus expreſ- 
ſed (putting AB=s, and BD=y, and AD=c) 

ax 


E | 
CATHARPINGS, are ſmall Ropes in a Ship 
wears in little Blocks, from one Side of the 
Shrouds to the other near the Deck, they belong 
only to the Main-Shrouds and Fore-Shrouds : 
Their uſeis uſe to force the Shrouds taught, for the 


eaſe and ſafety of the Maſts when the Ship rowls ; 


they are allo at the fetting on of the Puttocks of 
the Shrouds, but there they do not run in Blocks, 


but are made faſt, 


CATHARTICK, is a purging Medicine which 
cleanſes the Stomach, the Guts, and whatſoever 
is vitious and beterogeneous in the Blood, and 
throws it into the Common- Shore of the Guts. 
Blanchard, See Purgat io e Vomitorium, 

—— A Febris, the ſame with a Quo- 
c1MIAN, 

CATHETER, is a Fiſtulous Inftrument which 
is thruſt up the Yard into the Bladder, to provoke 
Urine when its ſuppreſſed by the Stone; or int 
whole 228 an Inſtrument called Linerarium is 
thruſt to ſind out the Stone in the Bladder, that 


then the Shbindter of the Bladder may be ſhown, 


and an Inciſion be made in the Perinæum. 

CATHETERISMUS, is the Adminiſtration or 
Operation of injecting any thing into the Bladder 
be a Catheter or a Syringe. 
 CATHET1I, in a Right-angled Triangle, and 
the Sides includin the Righonngle, If it be in 
the Singular N ma, Jong Cathetus, 
CATHETUS, it fignifies the Perpendicular on- 
Alſo Ca- 
thetus, in Catoptricks, fignifies a Line drawn from 
the Point of Reflection perpendicular to the Plane 
of the Glaſs. 

CATHETUS, in Architecture, is taken for a 
Line ſuppoſed directly to traverſe the Middle of 
2 Cylindrical Body, as of a Balliſter or Column. 
In the Ionic Chapiter it is alſo a Line falling per- 
2 we paſſing through the Center or 

ye of the Voluta. 

CATHETUS of Incidence, is a Right Line 


to the Reflecting Line. 

CATHETUS of Reflection, or Cathetus of the 
Eye, is a Right Line drawn from the Eye perpen- 
dicular to the Reflecting Line. | 


ſuch as Men are in by taking Opitates, or by 
thargy, ee. as D . 
CATO-CATHARTICK Medicines, are ſuch 
as work downwards, and purge by Stool only: 
Theſe are called alſo Catoreticks. 
CATOCHE, the fame with Catalepſis. 
CATOPSIS, the fame with Myopia. 
CATOPTRICKS, is that Part of the Science of 


Opricks which treats of Reflex-vijion, and W 
t 


drawn from a Point of the Object, perpendicular 


CATHYPNIA, a deep or profound _; | 


ww WII SENT ORE DRC IS 
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= what it receives from its other Branches into the 


CAV 


— 


Au 


the Laws and ies of Reflexion. 
- CATORETICKS, the ſame with Carberticks. 
Carr, or Cart-Head, a large pi 
ſo called in a Ship; tis 


opening the Tren- 
| Hawſe, having at one end two Shivers, in which | ches out of Fear of the Enemy's Shot. 
is reeved a Rope with a Block, and at the end of | CAULEDON, is the breaking of Bones acroſe, 
the Rope a large Hook, which is called the Catt- | when the Parts of the Bones are fo ſeperate that 
Hook : Its Uſe is to triſe up the Anchor from the | they will not lye direct. 1 
r to the Top of the Fre- Cuſtle, where there CAULIFEROUS Herbs or Plants, amongſt the 
is faſtened a Stopper (i. e. a piece of Rope ſpliced | 


into it) at the Anchor, which ſerves to hitch the 
Hook of this Catt-Rope into the Ring of the An- | 


chor. a 
CATT-HOLES, in a Ship, are Holes in her 


Stern above the Gun-Room Port, and through 

them, by means of a Stem-faſt (that is, ſome Fa- 

way the 22 to 2 a 1 

Hruſer is brought, a Ship (upon Occaſion) is hea- 
who ate | 

CAVALIER, in Fortification is a Heap or Maſs 

of Earth raifed in a Fortreſs, to lodge the Cannon 


for ſcouring the Field, or oppofing a Commandin 
Work. "Theſe Cavaliers are imes of a Round, 
ſometimes of a Square Figure, the Top being bor- 


dered with a Parapet to cover the Cannon there- 


in mounted. There muſt be 12 Foot between Can- | 


non and Cannon; and if they are raiſed on the 
Encloſure of any Place, whether in the Middle of 
the Curtin, or in the Gorge or Baſtion, are gene- 


rally 15 or 18 Foot high above the Terre-plan of 


the Rampart. 
A Cavalier is ſometimes called a Double Baſtion, 
and is defigned to overlook the Enemy's Batteries, 
and to ſcour their Trenches. 

CAVA VENA ; the greateſt Vein in the Body 
deſcends from the Heart; fo called from its great 


Cavity, and into it, as into a common Channel, 


do all the leſſer Veins, except the Pulmonars, em- 


| themſelves. Its Root may ve ly be 
Ed to be in the Liver ; N G Mares 1. re- 
ceives the Blood that is tranſcolated through the 
Glandulous Parenchyma of the Liver, from the 
Capillaries of the Porta, and by its aſcending 
Trunk conveys it to the Heart. Theſe Capilla- 
ries emptying all the Blood exhauſted out of the 
Liver into the Cava, it is preſently divided into 
the Aſcending and Deſcending Trunk, The Aſcen- 
ding enters the Diaphragm and goes to the Thorax. 
The Deſcending Trunk, is ſomewhat narrower than 
the Aſcending, and paſſes down along with the 
great Artery, continuing undivided till the fourth 
Vertebra of the Loins. But in the mean time ſends 
forth divers Branches from its Trunk, as the Ve- 
ne Adipoſe, Emulgents, Spermaticks, Lumbares ; All 
theſe Veins being ſent forth of the Trunk, by the 
time'it is come to the fourth Vertebra of the Cn 
where it turns to behind the Arteria Magna, a- 
bove or before which it had thus deſcended, and 
is then divided into equal Branches, called Liaci, 
becauſe they paſs over = Os Lion, &c. as they go 
down to the 'Thighs. 
This Vein carries nothing to the Liver, but re- 
ceives the Blood from thence, carrying it, and 


Right Ventricle of the Heart, that it may be there 
. anewimproved and infſpirited. 

CAUDA Lacida, the Lion's Tail, a fixed Star 
of the firſt Magnitude, whoſe Longitude is 167 '. 
53, Latitude 12. 16'. Right Aſcenſion 1739. 9“. 

CAVIN, in Fortification, is a hollow Place pro- 


of Timber 


as a great many hare not. 


r the Stem or Trunk of a Tree. 
| CAUSA Matrimonii prelecuti, is a Writ which 
lieth in Caſe where a Woman giveth Lands to 4 
Man in pry to the Intent he ſhall Marry 
her, and refuſeth fo o do in reaſonable time, be- 
ing 3 thereunts by the Woman. 
CAUSAL Propoſitions, are thoſe that contain 
two 1 Joined together by Conjunction 
of the Cauſe becauſe, or to the end that) as, Moe 


gte the Rich, becauſe they, have their Felicity in this World. 


The Wicked are advanced, to the end, that falling from 
on high, their fall may be the greater. 
CASUALITY, is the Action or Power of a 
Cauſe in producing its Effect. 

CAUSAM mobs ui ſices, is a Writ which ly- 
eth to the Mayor of the Town, or City, cc. that 
formerly by the King's Writ, being commanded to 
give Seiſin unto the King's Grantee of any Lands 
or Tenements, doth delay fo to do, willing him 
to ſhew Cauſe why he ſo delayeth the Performance 
of his Charge. | f 


ſee. 
CAUSTICK Curves : See Cata-canſticks and Dia- 
 canſtichs. | ; 


CAUSTICK Stores or Canteries, are thus made 
of Lime and Gravelled Aſhes : Put into a large 


owdered and mix d; on theſe pour good ſtore of 
ar Water, and then leave the Matter to infuſe 5 
or 6 ow then boil , a little: Then filtrate 
thro r, and evaporating the Liquor 
| toe polls he Vikee a Salt wil * 5 the 
Bottom. Put this Salt into a Crucible, and melt 
and boil it till all the Humidity which came from 
the Water is exhauſted. The Matter will ſtill re- 
main fluid; and when by trying ſome of it on the 
End of a Spatula, you find it of a due Conſiſtence 
and that it looks like Oil in the Bottom of the 
Crucible, caſt it into a Baſon, and cut it, and form 
it into Pieces while it is warm; put them quickly 


of the ſame Metal, for they will diſſolve and be 

ſpoiled if the Air come to them. 'Theſe are the 

ee Cauteries that can be made, and are ſoon 
and eaſily prepared. 


which burn the Skin and Fleſh into an hard Cruſt, 
as burned Braſs, unquenched Lime, ſublimated 
Mercury, and hot Iron, cc. 
CAUSUS, or a burning Fever, 1s that which is 
attended with a greater Heat than other continued 
Fevers, an intolerable Thirſt, and other Symptoms, 
which argue an extraordinary Accenfion of the 
Blood. Blanchard. 


CAUTERISATION, is an Artificial Burning 


per to favour the Approaches to a Fortreſs, ſo that | 


made by a Cautery, | 
CAU- 


one may advance therein under Covert towards 
the Enemy's, as it were in a Trench. If it be with- 
in Musket-ſhot, tis a Place of Arms ready madeto 
aloft over the | Hand ; and a Convenience for 


Botaniſts, are ſuch as have a true Caula or Stalk, 
CAULIS, is in —_ the Stalk of any Herb, 


CAUSODES, the ſame with Cauſus : Which 


Earthen Pan one Part of Quick-line, and two of 
| Gravelled Aſhes, or of Calcined Tartar, both 


into a ſtrong Glaſs Bottle, with a ground Stopple 


CAUSTICKS, or Eſcharoticks, are thoſe things 
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CcaurERUN. is a C 
made of Iron, Silver or 


i 2 a Biſhop holding an Excommunicate Per- 


CEL 


CEL 


h on's Iafirument 
| Cold” which after it's 
heated, has an actual Power of Burning into any 
thing ; they differ in Bulk and Form. 


It is ſometimes taken for a Potentia / Cautery, pre- 


pared of - Lixiviums, or Lime and Soap. 


CAUTIONE Admrenda, is a Writ that lieth 


n in Priſon for his Contempt 
that he offereth ſufficient Caution or Pledge to o- 
bey the Commandments and Orders of the Holy 
Church from henceforth: 
CAZEMATE, a Term in Fortification : See 
Caſemate. 5 | 
_CEGINUS, a fixed Star of the 3 Magnitude 
in the left Shoulder of Bootes, whoſe Longitude is 
194*. 5'. Latitude 49*. 33. Right Aſcenſion 2155 
39'. Declination 29. 29'. ATE. | | 
CELE, is a Tumour or Swelling in any Part of 
the Body. | 1 
CELERITY, is the Velocity or Swiftneſs of a- 
ny Body in Motion; and it is defined to be an 
Affection of Motion by which any Moveable runs 
through a given Space in a given Time. 
CELERRIMI Deſcenſus Linea, the Curve of 
the ſwifteſt Deſcent of any Body; or that in 
which an heavy Body deſcending by its own Gra- 


vity ſhould move from one given Point to another 


„ notwithſtandin 


in the ſhorteſt Time. This was propoſed as a 
Problem by that excellent Mathematician M. Jobs | 


Bernouli, Profeſſor of Mathematicks at Groningen; 
and he did afterwards ſhew that this Curve was 
the ſame with that which a Ray or Particle of 


Light deſcribes in Mediums which are not uniform; 


for in ſuch a Rarity effects the Ray after the ſame 
manner, as the Acceleration of Velocity doth the 
heavy Body in its Deſcent. For if any heavy Bo- 
dy deſcend from any given Point, and deſcribe a 


Curve, and hath its Velocity in a Subduplicate | 


Ratio of the Altitude : And if a Particle of . 
coming from a given Point, and paſs through a 
Medium whoſe Rarity increaſes in a Subduplicate 
Ratio of the Altitude or Depth, then will the Ve- 
locity of the Particle or Ray of Light, be in a Sub- 


duplicate Ratio of ſuch Heighth or Depth; and 
conſequently, ſince the Velocity becomes the ſame | 
whether produced by the uniform Action of Gra- 


vity, or by the Rariety of the Medium, the Line of 
Deſcent or Motion, or the Curve deſcribed will be 
in both Caſes the ſame. There have been publiſh- 


ed many Methods of Inveſtigating the Nature of | 


this Curve; and the following one (which is ſhort, 
plain and eaſy) recommends it ſelf to us with this 


Advantage, that two Noble Problems in two di- | 
ſtinct Sciences, are ſolved at one and the ſame | 


time, the one an Optical one, the other a Mecha- 
nical. 


Let us er the Medium 4 Be D to be 
made up of P 


Denſities, but the Denſities (proceeding ugh | 


uids of ſeveral different De of 


the ſeveral Intervals of the Parallels 4 C, Ce, Db, 
5 * * 1 in a certain 4 
this Example we'll ſuppc e Degrees 
n abt. anbgy pot 
wards B; ſo that the Ray 4b is turned by the 
Refraction into be, and be into eb, and eb into 
b I, &c. from the Perpendicular bc, ef, bi, &c. at 
the Points of Incidence, b, e, b, &c. the prick d 


g | Lines being the ſeveral Incident Rays 223 


The refracted Ray intercepted between the Points 
b and o, viz. be blo, is a Polygon made up of all 
the Refracted Rays be, eb, &c. which deflect 
from one another by theAngles of Refraction made 
at the ſeveral Points b, * Now if the Diſt- 
ances of the Parallels are leſſen d infinitely, the 
Polygon behle becomes a Curve Line; but alſo 
the Curve Ray in its Paſſage through the ſeveral 
Mediums, is ſuppoſed to take ſuch a Courſe, that 
it comes from 1 Radiating Point to the Point to 
be enlightned 1 _ Uo Eng 
fince tis every w 0 yy out the Polygon 
be blo) ther the Curve into which that —— 
degenerates (being the Curve which the Ray by 
the continual Reſtaction is bent into) is the Curve 
of ſwifteſt Motion, or that by which the Light 
paſſes from the Point b to the Point o in the ſhor- 
teſt Time. And fince the Sines of the refracted 
Angles e be, fe b, &c. are {till as the Rarities of 
the Mediums in thofe ſeveral Points, that is, aa 
the Velocities of the Globule of Light in thoſe 
Places; and fince alſo thoſe refraQt: _ are 
the Angles of the Inclination of the Lines b e, e h, 
&c. to the Perpendiculars b c, ef, &c. *tis clear 
that the Curve muſt have this Property, that the 
Lines of the Inclinations to a Perpendicular muſk 

be every where in the Ratio of the Celerities. 


= 


— 


Now let the Law of the Rarity or Denſity of 
the Medium be what it will, we may thus in ge- 
neral proceed to determine the Curve. Let the 
Medium FG DK be determined by the Horizon. 
tal Line FG to which AD is ndicular, and 
is the Ax of the Curve AH E, whoſe Ordinate is 
HC; and let the Ordinate HC ſtill repreſent rhe 
Rarities of the Medium in the Depths 4 C. ® 
which is all one, the Velocities of the Globule of 


Light in the Points of the Curve M. The neus, 
2 


SR... 
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r 
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ved Ray, or the Semets of the Globule is the 
Curve AM B, the Nature of which is to be en- 


| quired into. The Lines HC M and c » m are paral- 


El to FG, and M parallel to AD. Let 4c 
„ Ce=Mn=zCM=gpum=3y,AM=, 


Mn 2, HC = vv; and aa ſtable quantity ta- 
ken at Liberty. If we put Mm for Radius, tis 

in that m is the Sine of the refracted Angle 
or of the Curve's Inclination to the Vertical Line 


M at the Point M) therefore fince the Sines of 


thoſe Angles are (as was ſaid before) always as 
the Celerities, then 772 is a conſtant Ratio, that 


. * 


is. 7 i8aconftant Ratio; ſo that —=— (for the 
V V a 


Fluxions 2 being taken equal, as they may then 


* zs alſo a ſtable Ratio) and ay = vx, and aayy 


4 | } 22 
= vt, butzz 2 xx therefore a 459 
a Xx 


5 5 8 RY 
vv + vvXxx, and y = x which is 


the general uation in Fluxions for the Curve 
A MB. Now tis all one whether we confider the 
Increments of the Velocity as depending upon the 


Medium more or leſs reſiſting the Globule,or whe- 


ther abſtracting from all Confideration of a Me- 

dium, we ſuppoſe them to be the Effects of ano- 
ther Cauſe, but acting according to the ſame Law 
that was obſerved on the former, fince on both 
Sides the Curve is ſuppoſed to be run in the ſhor- 
teſt Time. Now if we imagine the Globule to be 
a heavy Body, and Gravity to be the Cauſe of 
the Acceleration ; then the Curve 4 HE will be 
the common Parabola, fince HC or v ſents 
the Celerity for the Space x or 4 C; and in this 
Curve vis as x2. The conſtant Line à being the 
Parameter, and ſo v = Va x ; ſubſtituting this in 
the Room of v in the general Equation, we have 
y=v:- — - X x, From hence it follows, that 
the Curve of ſwifteſt Deſcent, viz. AM D, is the 
vulgar Cyloid, the Diameter of whoſe grocatng 
Circle G L K is =a, and whoſe Baſe is AG, an 


Vertex K, G K being Perpendicular to A 6. 


Two things ſet this in the cleareſt Light: 1. To 


prove that C M is =arcGL—LO; And 2, from 


thence that ML is = arcLK, which is the 
known Property of the Cycloid. That C M= arc 


' GL= LO 1s certain, in that the Fluxions of them 


are perpetually equal in all Points of the Curve. 
Let LO=s, and the arcGL =c, and its Flux- 
ion Ly c; then ſince s =ax —x x, we 


E GX — 2 X * 1 : 
as a x 
have 5 = = Again, c === = — 
2 4 X —- XxX X 5 2 8 

a * : . 

ai 0 N 2X X 
= z; therefore c —s = = ere ages ec 
24X — XX 24% -N K 

X x 


LO. Now if CM=G L— LO, then MO, which 
w = CO- CM, is = CO—-GL = LO: 
But CO = ; Circle GLK GL LK; there- 
fore MO, which is =CO-—6GL + LO, is 


|= GL FIK—GL-+-L0; that is, Mois 
LE L O, and taking away LO, ML = LK: 


So that 'tis clear the Curve is the Cycloid above 
deſcribed. Q. E. I. FLY 
CELESTIAL Globe : See Globe. 

CELLULEZ. Inteftini Coli ; the little Cavities of 
the Gut Colon, are where the Excrements lodge 
ſome while, that they may refreſh ſome adjacent 
Part with their Heat, and digeſt and ferment any 
Crudities. Blanchard. 


| CEMENT, is both the Name of a Paſt bit! 


which Plates of Gold being ſtratified are purified, 
and _— to Helmont and many others, is a- 
ny Lute by w 

lation are joined, or as we commonly ſay, cemen- 
ted together. And alſo Cement is the as, 
CEMENTATION, which is one of the Ways 
of purifying of Gold, and as ſome ſay, of Silver; 
and tis thus done, Stratify in a Crucible thin 


Name which is made of one Part of Sal Armoni- 


Potter's Earth or powder'd Brick, and covering the 
Crucible, make a violent Fire round about it, to 


corroding Salts —_— off the Impurities of the 
Gold. But this Purification is by no means fo 
good as that made with Anrimony (which ſee un- 
der the Word Purification) for theſe Salts do ſome- 
times leave other Metals remaining with the Gold, 
_ beſides, do often eat away the very Gold it 
ſelt. | „ 2 


tion, running like Wild-fire ; called alſo Herpes Mi- 
liars, from the Reſemblance it bears to the Seed of 


chard. 


CENCRIAS, a ſpreading Ulcer, the ſame with 
Harpes Miliaris. | 


_—_— 


—_ 


Phlebotomy or Blood-letting. . 
CENTAURE, a Southern Conſtellation, con- 
ſiſting of 40 Stars. . 
CENTESM, is the Hundredth Part of any 
thing, and is commonly mention'd in our new 
Decimal Diviſions of Degrees, Feet, &c. = 
CENTRAL-RULE, is a Rule found out and 
eſtabliſhed by our Famous Mr. Tho. Baker, late Re- 
Qor of Nympton in Com. Devon. whereby he finds 
the Center of a Circle defigned to cut the Parabol.: 
in as many Points as an Equation to be conſtruct- 


ed hath real Root. How by this Means he con- 


will find under the Word Conſtruction of Equations: 
And the Demonſtration of his Central Rule, I give 


There by it ſelf. 


The Rules of Mr. Baker are theſe, 


Sten 
I. ” A "am 

: ft, HPP fin —=4=DE 
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poſed, to ayoid Fractions. 


ich the Necks of Veſſels in Diſtil- 


Plates of Gold and Cement, i. e. the Paſt of that 
ack, two Parts of Sal Gemme, and four Parts of | 


calcine the Matter for 10 or 12 Hours, that the 


CENCHRIAS, is a fort of ſpreading Inflama- 


the ſmall Grain called Millet or Hyrſe. Blan- 


CENEANGIA, is, with ſome, the ſame as 


ſtructed all Equations as far as Biquadraticks, you | 


| Or by Contraction, becauſe L = 1, as is ſup- 


1, 
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1. Z +?ts}.—,=cop. 
| 1 | 
2. 4p+3ppp + fpg Eair=d=ED. 
To diſcover the Reaſon of which Rules, 


Suppoſe any Parabola drawn as in the follow-| 
in F. 1 'Y T 


hen this Lemma may be premiſed; 
That the Line K G being an entire Ordinate, and 
cutting the Diameter CH conſequently at Right 
Angles in the Point H; tis plain by Mr. Baker s 
Property of the Parabola, That L : H K (the Sum 
of the two Ordinates GO O H, or BC) :: As 
HG, the Difference of theſe Ordinates : Is to HC 
the Abſciſſa. Wherefore the Rectangle under L 


the Latus Rectum or Parameter, and CH the Ab- 
ſciſſa, is equal to that under K Hand HG, or to 


the Rectangle K HG. 


— 


Or to reduce it to a more regular Form, 


Z F 4azz+ppe—apba_ 
A444 Fappd 


0 


| —2pbz he 
Or if you had called the whole Line C Q by the 
Name of af as Baker calls it p) the Equation would 
thus ; 
$4, + iazz+ppi — 2b 
EAA ＋- 22 
— 27 | 

Now compare this Equation Member by Mem- 
ber with one given to be ſolved in the uſual Form ; 

| as ſuppoſe Z +mzz tra 4+ Se O. 
Drawing any Parabola, take QC = m (becauſe 
24 = m) and apply it into the Parabola at Right 


0 


Suppoſe then Mr. Baker's L. the Parameter or Angles to the Ax 40. Next comparing the Coe- 


| Latus Reſtum belonging to this Parabola = P. 


Let CD=b, CB=a. a 
G H=z, the Root ſought ; Then will 
FG=—=z-+d, and e 
HK gaz 3%. 


And conſequently by the Lemma, 


PE (or LI x% by CH=2az + x2. 


* 
Fry 


: 


Kh 


Wherefore CH = © En 32 and EE DH 


nete en, 


& 
=CDq+ £ Des; that s, 2222220” + 
Wee 75 
aba T2 bz 


FFF 
Expunge bb ＋ dd, and there will remain 
444% +4 at ＋ 2 — . 3s 


3 P 


Then if you firſt multiply all that Equation by 


- þ P, and divide it afterwards by z, you will bring 


it to this, 4 a Aα⁰ + 3 — 4a — 2pbz + 
Pr zppd=0. 


* 


— 


ficients in the two next correſpondent Terms, 
I you have pp aa— 2% h = r, or pp mm 


2 p b=r : And conſequently, b EL a 5 
"8 


| mm Tr . 
242 ＋ =" 


Which is the Hale to find C D, or to determine 
the Point D, nearly the ſame (changing only the 
Letters) with Baker's firſt Rule. 

Then again, compare the next two correſpond- 
ing Terms in both Equations together, and you have 


2þpd—2bpa=8S; where I= L 


2 

Which being all a known Quantity, the Line E D 
is known, and conſequentaly the Centrical Point E 
of the Circle to be deſcribed, whoſe Radius will 
be E Cor EC, and which will cut the Parabola ſo 
as to give you the Points G, Tand N; from whence 
letting fall Perpendiculars to the Diameter CH, they 
ſhall be the three real Roots of this Cubick Equa- 
ton 2 K meet re + S= 0: 

And which are Negative, and which are Affir- 
mative, you will find in the Conſtrufion of theſe 
Equations by the Parabola: Which ſee. 5 
. Te * Equation had been a Biquadratick, as 

uppole, 

. nin da | 
Then the Circle would not have paſſed through 
the Vertex of the Diameter, but through another 
Point to be found according to the Rules menti- 
oned in Des Cartes's Conſtruction of Equations; 


which is, to let /: - (if Srepreſent the abſolute 


Number or fifth Term in ſuch an Equation, and 


have a Negative Sign) at Right Angles to EC, 
on the Vertex of the Diameter; but if it be ＋ &, 


then that Line / = muſt be inſcribed in another 


Semicircle made on the Line EC; which being 
ſet from the Vertex of the Diameter C, will give 
in the Periphery of that Semicircle on EC, a Point 
through which the Interſecting Circle required 
ſhall paſs. See the Manner how the Central Rule 
is inveſtigated in the laſt Term of a Biquadratick, 


according to this Method of Mr, Baker, under thc 
Word Conſ{truftiog, : 


From which appears. 
The Analytick Method by which Mr. Baker 
found this Rule; for a Parabola being deſcribed, 
and a Point in its Plain given in Poſition, he ex- 
preſſes two ways, the Radius of a Cirele paſſing 
| | through 


2 


«a , Sx an. WS 


more com 


another. 
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ene, the Vertex of any Diderer . that is, A Poſi- 
2 kerle f this 
2 (That the Reftaugle made of the Para- 


Han | ae Of the Sum the two Ordinates into 
. — (to exp A Ratio of the Radius 
to the given Line of the Parabola ; ſo having an 
Equarion of four Dimenſions, and rejecting the 
Equals on both Sides, he depreſſes it to a ( ubick; 
but adjoining to it a Quantity for the Homogeneum 
Cunparations, thereby mating the Whole equal 
to nothing, the Equation ſubfil in a Biquadratick, 
having all its Terms: If the Circle be ſuppoſed to 

s not thro' the Vertex of the Diamerer, but 
irons a Point, which being joined with the Ver- 
tex and the Center, may terminate a Right. angles 
Triangle. 


This Equation he compares with another like 


it, and equal to it 5 then equating the Co-effici- 
cients of theſe two Equations, he preſently diſco- 
vers the Central Rule; whoſe univerſal Extent ap- 
s in Biquadratick Equations, affected under all 
Purodick Degrees ; for all the other Caſes where any 
ather Terms are wanting, are but Corollaries, or 
ious Conſtructions derived from 
the Rule. So that the Invention of the 
Rule ſeems as much due to the laſt Equation of the 
Co-efficient, as to the aforeſaid Properties, which is 
demonſtrated by Archimedes in the Section of a Pa- 
rabolick Conoid by a Plane parallel to the Ax, and 
is particularly uſed by Se in his Analyticks, who 
thereby conſtructs a Biquadratich, Equation, keep- 
ing all its Terms. But then the Analyſis of Slu- 
frus by breaking the Equation into two others to 
find two Places, is very different from that where- 
by our Author found his Central Rule ; than which 
nothing can be expected more eaſy, fimple or uni- 
verſal, ſeeing any Parabola being once for all de- 
ſcribed, will oive all the Roots, true or falſe, of 


any Equation, without Reduction or any Altera- 
tion whatſoever. | 


— 


CENTRE of a Circle, or of 4 Sphere, is that 
Point from whence all Right Lines drawn to the 


Circumference or Surface are equal. To find the 


Centre of a Circle, ſee Chord. | 
CENTRE of a Dyal, is that Point where the 


Axis of the World interſects the Plane of the Dyal ; 
and from thence, in thoſe Dyals that have Centres, | 


all the Hour-Lines are drawn. If the Plane of 
the Dyal be parallel to the Axis of the World, it 


can have no Centre at all, but all the Hour-Lines 


2 be parallel to the Style, and to one ano- 
ther. 

CENTRE of an Ellipſis or Oval, is that Point 
where the two Diameters, the Tranſverſe and the 
Conjugate interſect each other. 

CENTRE of the Equant, in Aſtronomy, is a 
Point in the Line of the Apbelion, being exactly 
diſtant ſo far from the Centre of the Eccentrique to- 
wards the Aphelion, as the Sun is from the Centre of 
the Eccentrique towards the P:ribclion, 

CENTRE of Gravity, of any Body, is a Point 


on which a Bod being 1 or from it ſu- 


ſpended, all its Parts will be in AT guilibrio to one 

CENTRE ( common) 0 the Gravity of two Bo- 
dies, is a Point in a Right-line connecting their 
Centres; and fo pofited in that Line, that their 
diſtances from it ſhall be reciprocally as the weight 


of theſe Bodies: And if another Body be placed 


in the ſame Right line, ſo that its diſtance from a- 


ny Point in ĩt be recipr: yasthe ht of both 


* 


— 


the former Bodies taken together, that Point ſhall 
be the common Centre of Gravity of all 3, t. 

CENTRE of heavy Bodies, is in our Globe the 
ſame as the Centre of the Earth, towards which all 
heavy Bodies do as it were naturally tend. 5 

CENTRE of an Hyperbola, is a Point in the 
middle of the Tranſverſe Axis; and conſequent- 


* 


ly, is without the Figure, and common to the op 
te Section. WE” | | 
CENTRE of Magnitude, of any Body, is that 
A which is equally remote from its extreain 
arts. 


Point about which any Body moves when faſtned 

any way to it, or made to revolve rouud it. 
CENTRE of Oſcillation, ſee Oſcillation, 
CENTRE of à Regular Polygon or Regular Budy, 

is the ſame with that of the inſcribed Circle or 


Sphere. 


CENTRIFUGAL Force, is that Force by which 


Circle or an Ellipſis do endeavour to fly off from 
the Axis of their Motion in a Tangent to the Pe- 


ference of the Curve in which the Revolving Bo- 
dy is carried round. 5 
The Centrifugal Force of any Body to the Centri- 
peral, is as the Square of the Arch which the Bo- 
dy deſcribes in a given Time, divided by the Dia- 


moves in falling from a Place where it was at reſt 
in the ſame time. 

If any Body ſwim in a Medium heavier than it 
ſelf, (and in one lighter it cannot do ſo) the Cen- 
trifugal Force is the difference between the Specifick 
Weight of the Medium and the Floating Body. 
| What the Centrifugal Force in the Planets is, or 
the Conatus Recedendi ab Axe morns, the endeavour 
to recede from the Axis of the Motion; you will 


of all their Motion is expounded, 

CENTRIPETAL Force, is that Force by which 
any Body moving round another is drawn down, 
or tends towards the Centre of its Orbit; and is 
much the ſame with Gravity: See / is Centripeta. 

If a Body, being ſpecifically heavier than any 
Medium, finks in it, the exceſs of that Body's 
Gravity above the Gravity of the Medium, is the 
Cen: ripetal Force of the Body downwards. 


Centre of Gravity. 
CEPHALA, is an obſtinate Head- ach. 
CEPHAL AA, an old obſtinate Head-ach. 
CEPHALALGIA figniftes in general, any pain 


of the Head, but is more eſpecially taken for a 


new Head-ach. .. 

CEPHALALGICA are Medicines which purge 
the Head. Blanchard. | 

CEPHALICA, a Vein which creeps along the 
Arm, between the Skin and the Muſcles; it di- 
vides into two Branches. The External Branch 
goes down to the Wriſt, where it joins the Bafli- 
ca, and turns up the Back of the Hand, where it 
gives a Branch which makes the Salvitella, be- 
tween the Ring-finger and the Little- finger. The 
Ancients uſed to open this Vein in Diſeaſes of the 
Head, but fince the knowledge of the Circulation 


of the Blood, there is no difference whether one 
be blooded in the Cephalica, Mediana or Befilica. 


2 CEPHA- 


CENTRE of Motion, of any Body, is that | 


all Bodies which move round any other Body in a 


riphery of it. And this Force, as Mr. Hugens de- 
monſtrates is always proportional to the Circum- 


meter, to the Space thro* which an heavy Body 


find explained under Planets ; where the Reaſon 


CEN'TROBARYCAL, is what relates to the 
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CTHALICK Medicines, are Spirituous and Vo- 
of the Head. Alſo | 
the outermoſt Vein in the Arm is called Cepbalica, 


latile ones, uſed in Diſtempers 


becauſe it uſed formerly to be opened in Diſeaſes 
of the Head rather than any other. 
 _ CEPHALOFPHARYNG EI, ſigniſies the firſt 
Pair of Muſcles of the upper Part of the Gullet, 
ns ar from beſide the Head and * 
and are ſpread more largely upon the Tunic 
the Gullek. Blanc har "arg a 5 MY | 
CEPHALOPHARYNG.EUM, is a Muſcle 
that ariſeth from that part where the Head is join- 
ed to the firſt Vertebra of the Neck; from thence 
N down, it is ſpread about the Pharynx 
with a large Plexus of Fibres, and ſeemeth to 
make its Membrane. This ſtraightens the Throat 
in ſwallowing. 1 
CEPHALOPHONIA, is a Pain or Heavineſs 
in the Head. | | 
CEPHE US, a Conſtellation in the Northern 
Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 1) Stars. | 
CEPI Corpus, in the Common-Law, is a Return 
made by the Sheriff, that upon a Capi.s Exigent, or 
_ Proceſs, he hath taken the Body of the 
"CERATIAS, according to ſome Writers, is 2 
Horned Comet, ſometimes appearing Bearded, and 
ſometimes with a Tail or Train. Some Comets 
of this kind they will have to reſemble the Fi- 
gure of a New Moon; others that are Tailed, 
have a crooked 'Tail, bending either upward or 
downward ; and others have their Tail of an 
equal Breadth or Thickneſs. | | 
CERATODES, the ſame with Cornea Tunica. 
CERATOGLOSSUM, is the proper Pair of 
* Muſcles belonging to the Tongue, proceeding from 
the Horns of the Bone called Hynides, and joined 
to the fides of the Tongue : Their uſe is to move 
or draw the Tongue ſtraight into the Mouth, 
when an Aye Joyntly ; but if either the one or 


the other be contracted ſingly, they move it to the 
Right or Left-fide. 


CERATUM or Cerecloath, is a Medicine appli- | 


ed outwardly, made of Wax, Oyls, and ſometimes 
Duſt intermixed, thicker than an Ointment, and 
ſofter than a Plaiſter. | | 

CERCHNOS, is a certain Aſperity of the La- 
rynx, which to touch feels like a Collection of 
Juniper-berries, whence proceeds a little dry 
Cough. Blanchard. | 


CERCIS, is the ſecond Bone of the Cubit, cal- 


led Radius, becauſe it's like the Spoke of a Wheel. 


Blanchard. 


CEREA, are the Horns of the Womb in Brutes, 
wherein the Frtus is uſually formed. 

CEREBELLUM, is the hinder part of the 
Brain, conſiſting like the Brain it ſelf, of an Aſhy 
or Barkiſh Subſtance and a white Marrowy one, 
wherein the Animal Spirits which perform invo- 
- luntary and meer Natural Actions, are ſuppoſed 
to be generated in Man; but not ſo in Beaſts ; it 
ſeems to conſiſt of a great many thin Plates that 
lay upon one another. 

CEREBRUM, the Brain, is ſtrictly taken for 
the foremoſt part of the Subſtance, which is with- 
in the Skull ; and it is a Subſtance of a ſort pecu- 
lar to it ſelf. Outwardly it is covered with the 
Skin called Pia Mater. It is wrought with many 
Turnings and Windings. Its exteriour Subſtance 
is Aſhy, wherein the Animal Spirits are thought 


70 be generated: The Interior is white, which 


Juſtices, and is calle 


ns dc Loo een 


diſcharges them by the Corpus Calloſum, and the 
Medulla Oblongata into the Nerves, upon which vo- 
luntary Actions do chiefly depend. Likewiſe the 


Brain is the Subject of Imagination, Judgment, 
XA Ideas or 


Memory, and Reminiſcence ; for the 
Species of things being received from the Organs 
of the External Senſes, are carried to the common 


Senſory, or the Beginning of the Medulla Oblongata, 


and then by the Corpora Striata, and the Corpus Cal- 


loſum, there the Judgment and Imagination are 


probably formed; but the Seat of the Memory is 
Fad to be-ih the Cortical Part of the Brain ; and 


if the Idea's after ſome time chance to be called 


for out of the Place of the Memory, then it's 
perly {aid to be Reminiſcence or Remembring, Sleep 
is likewiſe tranſacted 


which ſee in its = Place. Flanchard : See Brain. 
TE 


CERTIFIC 
ting made in any Court, to give Notice to another 


Court of any thing done therein. 3 
CERTIFICATION 2. A. of Novel Diſſeifen, 


ec. is a Writ granted for the re-examining, or 
Review of a Matter 7 by Aſſize before any 

| Certification of new Diſcove- 
ries, 


CERTIFICANDO de Recognitione Stapule, is a 


Writ directed to the * of the Staple, exc. 


commanding him to certify the Chancellor of 2 
Statute of the Staple, taken before between ſuch 
and ſuch, in Caſe where the Party himſelf de- 
taineth it, and refuſeth to bring it in. 


_ « CERTIORARI, is a Writ out of the Chancery 


to an Inferiour Court, to call up the Records of a 
Cauſe therein depending, that conſcionable Juſtice 
may be therein adminiſtred, upon complaint made 


by Bill, that the Party which ſeeketh the ſaid 


Writ, hath received hard Dealing in the ſaid Court. 

' CERVICAL or Vertebral Veſſels, are the Arteries 
and Veins that paſs thro' the Vertebræ and Muſcles 
of the Neck up to the Skull. 

CERVICALIS Vena: Vid. Vertebralis. 
CERUMINA, is the Filth or Wax of the Ear, 
which ſeems to be ſweat out from the Cartilages : 
Others think it comes from the Glandules which 
border upon the Ears. It ſerves to hinder Duſt, 
__ or little Animals from getting into the 
ar. 


pours of boiling Vinegar. 


open the Womb of the Mother to preſerve the 
Child : And the 


CASARIAN Birth, is that of a Child which 


ſar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, ec. were called Cz- 
ares, and Ceſones ; a Cæſo matris utere. 

CESSAVIT, is a Writ that lieth upon this ge- 
neral Ground, that he 2 whom it is brought 
hath neglected to pay ſuch Rents, or to perform 
ſuch Service as he is tied to by his Tenure, and 
hath not upon his Land or Tenement ſufficient 
Goods or Chattels to be diſtrained. 

CET Us, the Whale, a Southern Conſtellation 
conſiſting of 23 Stars. 

CHACONNE (in Muſick) is a kind of Sara- 


brand, whoſe Meaſure is always 'Triple Time. 


CHAFE, Seamen ſay a Rope chafes, when it 


galls or frets by rubbing againſt any rough and 
hard thing. Thus they ſay the Cable is chafed in 


the 


in the Brain; concerning 
(in Law) is uſed for a Wri- 


CERUSSE, or White-Lead, is Lead turned into 
a white Form by the Means of the Smoak or Va- 


CASARIAN Section or Operation, is the cutting 


is born this way; and thoſe that were fo, as Ce- 
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the Hawſe, when it is fretted or begun to be worn 
out there. | | 
CHAIN, is an Inſtrument uſed in Surveying, to 
meaſure Land withall ; of which there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts, a8, | 1 


1. A Chain of 100 Foot long, each Link being | 
one Foot in length, and at each 10 Foot there is a 
Plate of Braſs, with a Figure engraven thereon, 
to ſhew readily how many Feet are from the be- 
ginning of the Chain : And for more eaſe in ac- 
counting, there is, or ſhould be, a Braſs Ring at 
every five Links, that is, one between every two 
Plates. 

This Chain is moſt commodious for meaſuring 
of large — or Lengths. 
5 | 


2. A Chain of 16 Foot and a half in Length, 


and made ſo as to contain 100 Links, with Rings | 


at every roth Length. 


This Chain will be good to meaſure ſmall Gar- 


den-Grounds or Orchards by Perch or Pole Mea- 
ſure. | 


3. A Chain of Four Pole or Perches in Length, 
which is 66 Foot. or 22 Yards, for each Perch 
contains 16 Foot. This whole Chain is divided 
into 100 equal Parts or Links, whereof 25 are a 
juſt Pole or Perch; and for ready accounting, | 
there is uſually a remarkable Diſtinction by ſome 
Plate or large Ring at the End of every 25 Links : 
Alſo at the End of every 1oth Link, tis uſual to 
faſten a Plate of Braſs with Notches therein, de- 
noting how many Linls are from the Beginning of 
the chain. „ 

This Chain of all others is the moſt commadi- 
ous for Land- meaſure. 


When you are to meaſure any Line by the 
Chain, you need to regard no other Denominati- 
on, but only Chains and Links ſet down with a 
Prick of your Pen betwixt thcm : 'Thus if you 
found the Side of a Cloſe to be 6 Chains and 35 
Links long, it muſt be put down thus, 6. 35. 

But if the Links be under 10, a Cypher muſt 
be prefixed ; ſo 7 Chains and 9 Links muſt be 
thus ſet, 7. 09. TY 


How to caſt up the Content of a Figure, the Lines 
being given in Chains and Links. 


Having multiplied Length by Breadth or Baſe 
by the half Perpendicular, ec. according to the 


Rules for finding the Content of Figures under | 


the Word Area. 


Rule 1. From the Product cut off 5 Figures to- 
wards the Right-hand with a Daſh of your Pen, ſo 
ſhall thoſe to the Left-hand again fignify Acres. 


2. If theſe five cut off to the Right-hand were 
not all Cyphers, multiply them by 4, and cutting 
off 5 Figures toward the Right-hand again, the 
reſt will be Roods or Quarters. 


3. Alſo, if amongſt theſe five Figures cut off 
at the ſecond Multiplication, there be any Figures 
beſides Cyphers, then multiply all the five by 40, 


containeth the ſquare Perches. 


Having a Square Hell given, whoſe Sides are 
each of them ) Chains, 25 Links, the Content of 
__ Square is required in Acres, Roads, and 
erches. | OE, 


Length J. 25 
Breaath 7. 25 
3625 
1450 
5075 
Acres 525625 
4 


Rood 1102500 
40 
— — — 


| Perch 2 00000 
Anſw. 5 Acres, 1 Rood, and 1 Perch. 


The Reaſon of this practical Rule is plain, if 
ou confider that 5 Chains (or 20 Perches) in 
„and 2 Chains (or 8 Percbes) in Breadth 

make an Acre (or 160 Square Perches;) alſo 5 
Chains multiplied by 2, is the fame with 500. 
Links, by 200, which makes 1ocooo Square Links. 
Wherefore 'tis evident, that 525625 Square 
Links, (i. e. the Product of 7, 25) by 7, 25) di- 
vided by 100000, that is, by cutting off 5 Fi- 


gures on the Right-hand, leaves 5 Acres and 25625 


Square Links over. 5 
Alſo, if 25625 Square Links, do contain any 
Quarter or Quarters of an Acre; then tis but 


multiplying by 4, and dividing by 100000 (i. e. 
five cut off from the Products) they will contain 


ſo many Acres as now they do Quarters or Roods, 
for any number of Quarters multiplied by 4, pro- 
duce the like number of Integers, and only Di- 
viſion reduces them to the right Denomination : 
So that 25625 multiplied by 4, gives 1 02500, 
which divided by 100000, leaves 1 Acre, and 2500 


* of Square Livks over. | 


his laſt Remainder 2500 (being the true num- 


by 40 (which is + of 160) it muſt as often contain 
100000 ſquare Links,. as the + of 2500, i. e. 625, 


Thus, 100000 divided by 160 gives 625, as 
anſwering to 1 Perch: Alſo 2 500 multiplied by 
40, gives 120000, or I Acre (after Diviſion) or 
five Figures cut off. 


Hors by the Chain to take an Angle in the Field. 


Firſt, meaſure along the Hedge AB any ſmall 
Diſtance, as A 2, two Chains: Alſo meafure 2 


long the Hedge AC what number of Chains you 


leaſe, no matter whether they be equal to the 
= or not, as A;, two Chains: Then mea- 


ſure the Diſtance 2, 3, ſuppoſe it be 1 Chi 68 
Links. h 


cutting off five again with a Daſh, and thoſe on 


the Left-hand ity Square Perches or Poles. As 
for Inſtance. —"—_ | 


To 


ber of Square Links multiplied by 4) if multiplied . 
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To plot which, draw the Line 4 B at plea- 
ſure, and et off 2 Chains from A to 2; then take 


in your Compaſſes the Diſtarice A 3, 2 Chains, 
ſetting one Footin A, defcribe the Arch 2, 3 ; take | 


allo in your Compaſſes 1 chain, 68 Liaks, ſet it 


from 2 to 3, and through the Point 3 draw AC, 


ſo you have the Angle 8 AC of the Field truly 
lotted. Fo : 8 
E The ſame may be otherwiſe performed thus ; 

Set a Stick in the Angle, and putting the Ring 
at one End of the Chain over it, take the other 
End in your Hand, and ſtretch out the Chain along 
the Hedge 4B, and where it ends at 5; ſet a 
Stick z/ then ſtretch the Chain along the Hedge AC, 
and at the End thereof ſet another Sick, as at 4, 
then let looſe the Chain from A, and meaſure the 
Diſtance 5, 4, which ſuppoſe 74 Links. Then 
plot it as before. 

By this Means you may Survey a Feld by going 
round the ſame with the Chain only; by taking a 
the Angles, and meaſuring the Sides. The fame 
may be plotted by Direction given under the Word 


Sur vcying. 


+. __ + - . TM 
CHALZIA, is alittle Swelling in che Eye 
lids like a little Hail-ftone. © * 
CHALCANTHUM Rubefaffwm, is only Vittol 
va N ; 


CHALLENGE (in Common-Law) fignifies an 
Exception againſt Perſons or Things; as a Priſo- 
ner may except againſt the rene impannelling 
of a Jury, or againſt the Inſufficiency of the Ju- 
rors. 

| CHALOUP: See Shallop. | 
CHALYBEAT), is that which partakes of the 
Nature of Steel; thus Chalhbeat Medicines are a 
Preparation of Steel or Iron, or a Compoſition in 
which Steel or Iron is an Ingredient. 
CHALYBEAT Chryſtals of Tar : See Cream 
Tartar. . | 
CHAMADE, is a Signal made by the Enemy, 
either by Beat of Drum or Sound of Trumpet, 
when they have any Matter to propound ; as 


| when they ſound or beat a Parl:y. 


CHAMBER, that Part of the Cavity of a 
great Gun where her Charge lies, is called the 
| Chamber : Thoſe Pieces which at Sea they call 
Murtherers, have Chambers which are put in at 
their Breeches. _ 1 
CHAMBRANLE, an Ornament in Maſonry 
and Joyner's Work, bord ering the three Sides of 
Doors, Windows and Chimneys. It is different 
according to the ſeveral Orders, and conſiſts of 
three Parts, viz. the Top, called the Traverſe, 
and the two Sides the Aſcendants. | 
CHAMPARTY (in Common-Law) fignifies a 
Maintenance of any Man in his Suit depending 
upon Condition to have Part of the things (be it 


Lands or Goods) when recovered. 


CHAIN-SHOT, is two Bullets, or rather half] CHANCE-MEDLEY (fignifies in Law) the 


Bullets, with a Chain between them ; their uſe is 

at Sea to ſhoot down Yards or Maſts, or cut the 

Shrouds or any Rigging of a Ship. 
CHAIN-WALLS, in a Ship, are the broad 


' Timbers which are made jutting out of her Sides; 


to which with Chains the Shrouds are faſtned, 
and by them ſpread out, the better to ſupport 
the Maſts. | 

CHAINS, in a Ship, are thoſe Irons to which 
the Shrouds of the Maſts are made faſt to the 
Chain-Walls at the Ship's Sides, 

CHALASTICK Medicines, are ſuch as by their 
temperate and moderate Heat do comfort and 
ſtrengthen the Parts to which they are applied. 

CHALAZA, the Treadle of an bes every 


Egg has two of them, one in the obtuſe, and the 
ot 


er in the acute End: There is more of them in 
the White, yea they ſtick cloſer to the Yolk, and 
are faſtned to its Membrance. They are ſome- 


thing long Bodies, more concrete than the White, 


and whiter, knotty, have ſome fort of Light, 
as Hail, whence they have their Name ; for each 
Chalaza conſiſts, as it were, of ſo many Hail- 
ſtones ſeparated from each other by that White; 
one of them is bigger than the other, and further 
from the Tolk; is extended towards the obtuſe 
End of the Egg; the other is leſs, and extends it 
ſelf from the Yolk towards the acute End of the 
Egg. The Greater is made up of two or three 


| Knots, like ſo many Hail-ſtones, which are mo- 


derately diſtant from each other, the leſs in order 
to ſucceed the greater. 


It is alſo a Diſcaſe incident to Swine Flan- 
chard, | 


caſual killing of a Man, not altogether without 
the Killer's Fault, though without an evil In- 
tent. 8 
CHANDELIERS, in Fortification, are Wood- 
en Parapets made of two upright Stakes ſix Foot 
high, which ſupport divers Planks laid acroſs one 
another, or Bavins filled with Earth. They are 
made uſe of in Approaches, Galleries and Mines 
to cover the 3 and to hinder the Be- 
4 from forcing them to quit their Labours. 
The only Difference between Chandeliers and 
Blinds, is, that the Former ſerve to cover the Pio- 
neers before, and the Latter to cover them over 
Head. 

CHANEL, in the Jonick Capital, is a Part 
which is ſomewhat hollow under the Abacus after 
the Liſtel, and lies upon the Echinus, having its 


Contours or Turnings on each Side to make the 


| 
 Voluta's. 


CHAOS: The ancient Etbnick Philoſophers 
ſuppoſe the World to be formed at firſt out of 2 
Chaos, that is a datk kind of turbulent Atmo- 
ſphere, or a diſorderly Syſtem of Mixture of al! 
— of Particles together, without any Regularity 
in any Reſpect. This the Greeks called Ilvroy de- 
Cogedvs, and the Latins Ryudis Indigeſtaque Mo- 
— Jr 5 ble enough that the Notion 
came from Moſes, who ſays, the Earth was with- 
out Form and void, and that Darkneſs was upon the 
Face of the Abyſs : Though he gives no farther De- 
ſcription of it, nor tells us whence it took its Ori- 
ginal, and came into ſuch a confuſed State. 

Mr. #hifton in his late new Theory of the Earth, 
ſuppoſes the ancient Chaos, the _— of our 


Earth, to have been the Atmoſphere of a Cone 


A Is the Mark of Equality, though D. Cartes, I 
know not why, inſtead of it uſeth O, in which | 


CHA 
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CHA 


h indeed all things conſidered, 


which new 
not im abl ion, he endeavours to make 


out by many Arguments, drawn from the Agree- 


ment which appears to be between them: See bs | 


Theory, P. 69. So that according to him every 
Planet is a Comet formed into a regular and laſting 
Conftitution, and placed at a pro diſtance from 


the Sun, revolving in a nearly Circular Orbit : | 


And a Comer is a Planet either beginning to be de- 
ſtroyed or remade, that is, a Chaos or a Planet un- 


formed, or in its Primeval State, and placed as yet | 


in an Orbit very excentrical. 


CHAPEAU, in Heraldry, is a Cap of Dignity] 


uſed to be worn by Dukes; tis of a Scarlet Co- 
Jour, lined with Ermines, and on it, as ona Wreath, 
the Creft of Noblemens Coats of Arms is born, 
and by it parted from the Helmet, which no Creſt 
much touch immediately. 

_ CHAPITERS (in Law) 
or Content of ſuch Matters as are to be enquired of, 


or preſented before Juſtices in Eyre, Juſtices of | 


Aſſize, or of Peace in their Seſſions. 


' CHAPITERS, in Architecture, are the Crowns 


or upper Parts of a Pillar: Thoſe that are deſti- | 


tute of Ornaments, are called Chapiters with Mould- 
ings, ſuch as the Tuſcan and Dorick; the firſt 
nt is the moſt ſimple, having its Abacus 
_ without any Mouldings ; but the Abacus 

the other is crowned with an Aſtragal and three 


Annulets under the Echinus. All thoſe that have | 


Leaves and carv'd Ornaments, are term'd Chapters 


with Sculptures, and the fineſt of them is the Co- 
rinthian, which is adorned with two Rows of | 
Leaves, as alſo eight greater, and as many lefler | 
Voluta's placed under a Body called a Tympanum, | 


Theſe are called uſually Capitals. 


J - CHAPPE, the Herald's Term 


—— for the Partition of an Eſcutche- | 
Jon of this Figure; and they Bla- 
zon it thus, Chappe Or, and 


Vert, / 


CHARACTERISTICK of a Logarithm : See 


Index or Exponent, 


CHARACTERS, are Marks, Signs, or Symbols | 


of things invented by Artiſts, and peculiar to ſe- 
veral Sciences, by which the Knowledge of the 
Things themſelves is always more expeditiouſly 


and moſt times more clearly conveyed to the | 


Learner ; eſpecially after he hath a little enured 
himſelf to them. - Ee 


Characters uſed by Mathematicians, are chiefly in 


Geometry, Trigonometry and Algebra, and are as 
followeth : 


he is ſcarcely followed b any Body ; and this 
(=) mark with him, or his Commentators, f1g- 
nifies the Difference of two Quantities when 
tis not known which is the greateſt ; which 
now a-days we mark thus . But now this 
Sign = is univerſally uſed for Equal to; and if 
you ſhould ſee « = 2 b, you muſt read it, à is 
equal to twice b. 


+ Is in Algebra a Sign of real Exiſtence in the 


fed to have this Sign -+ before them. "Tis cal- 
led the E 4 and Poſetive Sign, > 
it implies the Quantity to be of a Poſitive and 
Real Nature; and is directly contrary, to the 


following Sion —. 


This Sign I- is alſo the Mark of Addition, and 


1 


when you ſee a + b, you muſt read it a add- 


ſignifies a Summary 


= 


| FraQtion-ways ; as 5 ſignifies the Quotient ot 


Quantity it ſtands before, and therefore all | 


ded to b; or as the way uſually is, 4 more b ; 
and you are to ſuppoſe it tobe the Sum of thoſe 


two Quantities a and b. 


or Non Entity in Algebra, And whenever it ftands 
ſingly before any Quantity, it ſhews that Quan- 
tity to be no real one, but leſs than nothing; 
and therefgre ſuch Quantities arecalled Negative, 
Thus — z is a Negative 3, or z leſs than No- 
thing. And though ſuch Quantities as theſe 
are only Imaginary, they have yet very great 
ule in Algebra. And any one may have a di- 
ſtinct Idea of ſuch a Negative Quantity, if he 


but 1000 Pounds, and yet to owe to 1 500; for 
then that Man is certainly 500 l. worſe than 
nothing; which Quantity of 5001. in reſpect to 
him, will properly be exprefſed by putting this 
Negative Sign betore it ; for its truly to that 
Man — 500 J. or 500 l. leſs than, or worſe than 
nothing. 
This Charufer is alſo the Note of Subſtraftion, 
and when you ſee a — b, you muſt read it, a, 
ſuhſtratting or abating, or as the uſual way is 
now, à leſs b; implying, that the Quantity is 
the . N between à and b, or the Remain- 
der, when b the leſſer is ſubſtracted from a the 
2 Therefore this Note (as alſo doth the 
regoing) always belongs to the Quantity fol- 


| lowing = 


Q Is the Charafter expreſſing the Difference be- 
tween any two Quantities when 'is not yet 
diſcovered which is the greater : And therefore 
the Sign — cannot be uſed, becauſe it always 
ſuppoſes the Quantity following to be leſs than 


what precedes it. 


x Is the Charaſter of Milt iplication, implying the 


Quantities on each Side the Sign, are to be mul- 
tiplied one into another. Thus a x b is to be 
read a multiplied by b; or the Rectangle between, 
or Produ of a and b. But this Sign in Alge. 
bra is uſually omitted, and the Quantities ar? 
put down like Letters in a Word. Thus « » 
fignifies the Product of à multiplied by b. in 
compound Quantities the Sigz is molt times 
uſed, as a- bx E d —e. 
— Is the Mark of Diviſon. Thus a — b ſignifics 
that the Quantity a is to be divided by b. But 
molt times in Algebra the Quotient is expreſſed 
a 


à divided by h. Somè Writers expreſs it thus, 


b) a (, as in the common Divition. 


ls the Character of Iuvolution, as they call it, 


that is, of producing the Square of any Quantt- 
ty, or of multiplying any Quantity into 1t ſelt. 
In Prunler and Pell's Algebra, and ſince that, in 
Ward's and others, tis placed in the Margin, 
and ſhews that the Seb of the Equation a 
oainſt which it ſtands is to be multiplied by it 
{elf, or ſquared, or if it be a Square already, 
then to be raiſed up to that Power, which the 
Index ſet after the Character expreſſes, v. gr. 


Quantities that have no Signs are always ſuppo- 


1119 2 


— Is the Note of Negation, Negative, Exiſtence, 


confider a Man to have in Caſh, or be worth 
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_ thefirſt Step of that Equation, which (was 
+ b) was, in the 4th 8 1 
bically, or raiſed up to the 3 


un Is the Charafter Evolution + q 7 of Ex- 


ſtraſtiom of Roots out the feured fours; and ia] v 
| fo the Reverſe of th foregoing Sign 
: Is the- Mark of Geometrical 7 Properrins decjunt, 
" andis uſuilly placed between two Pairs of ＋ 
ar as in the Golden Rule; thus 4:6 :: 
: 12 5 and ſhews, har da the Gee i 
tio to 6 that 8 hath to 12. 
ls the Mark of Geometrical Proportion continued, 
© and implies the Ratio to be Bill carried on wih 


out any — n, a8, 2; 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128 =. Some French Writers uſe this Mark for 


Arithmerical Proport ion. 


= - the Sign of on of Reddcaliry; and ſhews (accor-| 


of the Power that is ſet over 
. * or he it) that the Square Cube or other 


| is extracted, or is to be ſo, out of any 
_ as / 25, or \/ 25, or , (2) 255 


| of 25; and and V, 25,,0r 
2 = (3) Fe 2f, Hel the the Cube Root of Twenty 


Sometimes this Radical Sign belongs to 5 


—— — 


Line drawn over them; d ſignifies 
eee 


the Cube Root of Of of fand's after g 


is ſubſtracted from that Sum; and that after 
this, 3 is tobe taken from the laid Cube Root. 
1 Is the Charafter of Greater, and 
I or * -. The Sign of the Le of any two| 


U Is the Mark for Parallel, and implies, that 2 


N 


FE: + I 2 A x Pi 


o enge. 


| 


: 


DO Square: 


© Circle, or S/ the Sun. 

4 Equilateral. 

4 Angle. 

L Right-Angle. 

-L. Perpendicular. 

:  : Is the Mark for Arithmetical Proportion. 
eads, denote the Fluxions of variable Quan- 


tities: And if they have 2, 3 or 4 Points, they 
2 — hird or Fourth Fluxions : 


4, &r. ane the Ex 


— 1, 0m e eee 


ſion. 


* ti bo axethe .net, x, * : x. Da 


thus, * 5 * , xz, &c. Alſo 
5, lands —— ee 


ſo sz ＋ babe Produ of 5 and 
221-18 — 905 the Product of æ — 2, 
into its ſelf, or uare of x — 2, 


* A or ag is ö 


of x: by x4. 
a+bj—Þ udn by 4 ＋ b. 
25 Is an Unite divided by the Cube 
of a -|- b, 


— — 
a 


* Is the Biquadeaick Root of the Cube 


2 Planes are equidiſtant one from ano- 


172 ** 
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CHARGE, in Heraldry, fighifies whatever | livered him to keep, and refuſeth to deliver 2 
thing is born in the Field of a Coat of Arms ; them. b 

wh Animal, Vegetable, or any other Repre-] CHASE, to Chaſe is to purſue a Ship at Sea, 


ſentation or Figure. Proper Charges are called Or- 
* dinaries : Which ſee. Thus Guillim, but Bloom 
calls thoſe Charges on which Rewards and Addi- 
tions of Honour are often placed in a Coat of 
2 ſuch as Cantons, Quarters, Gyrons, Flasks, 


CHARGE, the Seamen call a Ship, « Ship of 
Charge, when ſhe draws much Water, or ſwims 
deep in the Sea; and ſometimes it's uſed for an 
unweildy Ship that will not ware nor ſteer, for ſuch 
a one they lay alſo is a Ship of Charge. 

CHARLES's WAIN, ſeven Stars in the Con- 
ſtellation called Urſa Major. 2 

CHART, is a Draught projected for the uſe 
of Seamen, Diſcovering the Sea - coaſts, Sands, 


Rocks and is ſometime taken for the Nautrical 


Compaſs. A 
HARTA Pardonationis ſe defendendo, is the 
Form of a Pardon ſlaying another Man in his own 
nce. 
CHARTA Pardonationis utlagarize, is the Form 
of a Pardon for a Man that is outlawed. 
CHARTER-PARTY, is an Indenture of Co- 
venants and Agreements made between Merchants 
or between Owners of Ships and the Maſters and 
Sea-faring Men, touching their Affairs, or Com- 
manders. 
CHARTIS Reddendis, is a Writ which lies a- 


which is called Giving Chaſe, A Stern Chaſe is when 
the Chaſer follows the Chaſed a-ſtern, direal 
upon the ſame Point of the Compaſs: To lie wit 
a Ship's Fore-foot in a Caſe, is to fail and meet with 
her way, or to come acroſs ber Fore-foot, A Ship is 
ſaid to have à good Chaſe, when ſhe is ſo built 
ward on, or a-ſtern, that ſhe can carry many Guns 
to ſhoot forwards or backwards, and ſo hath ei 
ther a good Forward, or a good 1 4 3 
CHASE- GUNS, are ſuch whoſe Ports are 
ther in the Head (and then they are uſed in cha- 
fing of others) or in the Stern, which are only uſe- 


or Ship. 
CHASE of a Gun, is its whole 5 
CHAUSE-TRAPPES, or Coltrops, in Fortifica- 


4 Inches long, made after ſuch a manner, that 
whatſoever way they fall, one Point will always 


ful when they are purſued or chaſed by any Ship 


her by the neareſt diſtance, and ſo to croſs her in 


"WF 


tion, are Iron Inſtruments with four Spikes about 


lie uppermoſt like a Nail. They are uſually ſcat-. 


ter d and thrown into Moats and Breaches to gall 


the Horſes Feet, and to ſtop the haſty approach 


of the Enemy. 


CHECKY, the Herald's Term for a Bordure or 


Ordinary that hath more than two Rows of Che- 
ckers ; for if it hath only own, they call it Counter- 


componed, 


gainſt him that hath Charters of Feoffment, de- 
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CHEEKS, are (hh Sbip) te Pieces of Tim- 
ber fitted ow each Side of the Maſt at the Top, 


- ſerving to then the Maſt thee ; and 
fo — Hſe in them Chak "ve called 
Wund gthrough which the Ties run ta beit the 


Yards, WW. ER ; ; A 
"Alſo the uppermoſt Rail or Piece of Timber in 
the Beak of a Ship; and thoſe on each Side the 
Trail Board, ate: called the and lower Cheek, 
The -Knees alſo which faſten the Beak-Head to 
the Bows of a Ship are called cheeks ; and fo 
are the Sides = any ns WE the Sides of 

- a $Ship-Carriage for a Piece of Ordnance. _ 
| CHEF, one of the Eight Ho- 
nourable Ordinaries in Heraldry, 
containing a 'Third Part of the 
Field, and determined by one 
Line, either ſtreight or crooked, 
that is, Iveffed, Engrailed, &c. 
drawn through the Chief Point of 
the Eſcutcheon. Thus the Field 
„is Giles, a Chief, Argent. He bear- 
ech Gales, a Chief Crenele, or Em- 

batteled, Argent. | 

Sometimes one Chief is born up- 
on another, which is called Sur- 
mounting, and it is uſually expreſ- 
ſed by a Line drawn alon the up- 
part of the Chief ; for if the Line be drawn a. 
| an the lower Part of the Chief, it is called a Fil 
let. The former of theſe is an Addition, the Lat- 


ber nailed to the Inſide of a 
the Sheers and Tacks. _ 


ries in | 


ſtand, and was anciently th 
Form of the Prieſteſſes Head At- 


of the Field, and is Figured 


The Chevron is divided into the 


. 


=" 
— — 
» mn 


CHEV 


K.... 

VIES, or Krull, are ſivall Pieces of Tim- 

Ship to belay or faſten 

ate Opie 
two Rafters of an 
to 


8 
Houſe ſet up as they ought 


| CHEVRON, 


e 
tire. It contains the Fifth Part 


thus: : 
He beareth Gules, a Chevron 
Argent, by the Name of Felford. 


CHEVERONEL, which is the Moiety of a 


Chevron; and a Couple-Cloje, which is the fourth 


Part. 
CHICANRY, is a trickiſh and guileful Pra- 
ctice of the Law. 1 
CHILIADS; fo the Tables of Logarichms are 
uently named by many Authors. 


HILIOGON, a Regular Plane Figure of 


T1000 Sides and Angles; of which, though the 


ter a Dimmution of Honour. Chief Point : See Eſ- 


chutcheon. 

CHEMIN de Ronds, in Fortification, is the way 
of the Rounds, or a Space between the Rampart 
and the low Parapet under it for the Rounds to go 
about. The ſame with the Fauſſe Pray. | 

CHEMISE, in Fortification, is a Wall 
with which a. Baſtion, or any other Bulwark of 
Earth is lined for its greater Support and Strength; 
or it is the Solidity of the Wall from the Talus to 
the Stone Row. 

' CHEMOSIS, is the Tumour of the Albugiueons 
Tunick that maketh the Black of the Eye appear 
Concave, being a very a Inflammation of the 
Eyes with vehement Pain, both the Eye-lids 
being turned the Infide out, ſo that the Eyes can 
ſcarcely be covered with them, whilſt the White 
of the Eye ſtands higher, and the Red runs over 
moſt Part of the Iris. ; 

CHERSONESUS, a Termin Geography, be- 
ing the ſame with Peninſula, and ſignifies a Part 
of” the Land encloſed all round about with Water, 
except one narrow Neck, by which it joins to the 
Main Land; and that Neck is called an Iſtb- 
mus. 

CHESSE-TREES, are two ſmall Pieces o 
Timber with a Hole in them, on each Side o 
the Ship, a little before her Loof, for the Main 
Tack to run through, and to which it is haled 
don. 


CHEVAUX ade Friſe, or Friſcland Horſe, in 


Fortification, is a large Joiſt or Piece of Timber 
about a Foot in Diameter, and ten or twelve in 
Length ; into the fix Sides thereof are driven a 
great number of Wooden Pins about fix Foot long, 
croſſing one another, and having their Ends arm- 
ed with Iron Points. Their chief Uſe is to top 
up Breaches, or to ſecure the Avenues of a Cam 
from the Inroads both of Horſe and Foot, They 
are much the ſame with Turn-pikes. 


= 


Eye can form no diſtin View, we may have a 
very clear Idea in the Mind ; and can eafily de- 
monſtrate, that the Sum of all its Angles are e- 
qual to 1996 Right ones ; for the internal Angles 
of every Plane Figure, are equal to twice as many 
Right Angles as the Figure hath Sides ; except 
thoſe 4 which are about the Point in the Middle, 
_ whence the Figure is reſolved into Trian- 
_.. | NE, 
CHIMES of any Clock : How to calculate Num- 
bers for them, and to fit and divide the Chime- 
Barrel: See in Watch-Work. 

CHIRAGRA, is a ſort of Gout in the Hands 


only. | | 
CHIROGRAPH ER, is he thatin the Common- 
Pleas, ingroflces Fines acknowledged in that Court 


into a 4 Fr Record (after they are acknow- 
ledged and fully paſſed by thoſe Offices by whom 
they are firſt examin d) and that Writes and de- 


livers the Indentures, one for the Buyer, and a- 


nother for him that ſells, and makes another in- 


dented Piece, containing alſo the Effect of the 


Fine, which he delivers over to the Cuſtas Brevi- 
um, which is called the Fot of the Fine, The 
Chirograpber alſo, or his Deputy, proclaims all 
the Fines in the Court every Term, according to 
the Statutes, and then repairing to the Office of 
the Cuſtos Brevium, there endorſes the Proclama- 
tions upon the Back-fide of the Foot thereof, and 


always keeps the Writ of Covenant, as alſo the | 


Note of the Fine. 
 CHIROMANCY, the ſame with Palmaſtry, is 


— 


2 pretended way of Divination, telling of For- 


turities, preſaging Futurities, or diſcovering the 
Tempers and Conſtitutions of Perſons by a ri- 
diculous Inſpection into the Hand, and Obſerva- 
tion of Wrinkles and Strokes of the Skin: 
. CHIVES, is the Botanick Word by which our 
Mr. Ray renders the Latin 4pices : Which ſee. But 
Dr. Grew calls the Stemina on which the Apices are 
fixed, by this Name of Chieves. 
CHLOROSIS, or Morbus Virgineus commonly 
Iferus Albis, or the Green- fickneſs, ſeems to be a 
kind of Plhegmatick Pituitous Dropſy, ariſing 
from an Obſtruction of the Menſes, want of Fer- 
mentation in the Blood, and Detention or Deprava 
tion of the Ferment in the Womb; whereupon the 
| | Muſeu 


cHo 


1. © . : the them Points be 4BC 
and 4 C, which biſſect in D and E, 
the P 
where 
ter. backs © 
poſition. With 


—— 


— 


3 join 4 
by drawing 
DO and EO: The Point G 


eroſs one another, muſt be the Cen- 
both 


thro'-it by this Pro- 
I 


Place. |and the Demonſtration will be plain. 


Blanchars 
CHOLEDOCHUS Duda i is the Communion 
of the Dufus or Porus Bilarius with the DuBus- C 
ſticus, into one Paſſage,” and is thence called the 
Duftus Communis Choledochus, This goes obliquely 
. to the lower End of 5 or the begs 
ning of the Jejunum ng N 
tween the Tunicks a = Inte Bae hath 
turn of the Bile hindred (as by a Val 
coming into the Duffus again. 
CHOLER : See Bile. 
CHOLERA Morbus, is 2 2 
the Ventricle 2 the Guts, whereby the Bilious 


 Excrements are diſcharged in great plenty upwards 


aud downwards. Blanchard, 


CHOLOGOGUES, are Medicines 
e Choler, Sulphurcous and Bilous Humours ; 


d, Guus, Er. according to the old No- 


 CHONDROSINDESMUS, the joyning or | 
ns, ts a Cartilage placed be- 


twixt t 
CHORD, in , is a Right Line con- 
necting the Extremities of any Arch of a Circle, 


and is othewiſe called a _ 
Prop. I. 
A Chord (be) e) i biſſected by a Perpendicular 
(d a) drawn from (a) the 2 


For the Triangle abc is an Tſoſceles, (becauſe | 
ea =ba) and therefore the Perpendicular a d biſ- 


(10. e. 1. Eucl.) and 


ſets the Baſe or Chord b c 
conſequently the Ark bc is alſo by this Means 


iſſected. From whence are deducible and de- 
— theſe 


Problems. 


1. To make 2 Circle paſs thro any three 


Points given, nor lying in a Right Line. 
2, To find the Center cr any Circle. 8 


3. To compleat a Circle from an Ark given. 
4. To deſcribe a Circle about any Triangle 
given. 


12 
Motion off 
| 


which | 


| 


* 


2. If Os Ce a Yoon given, or any Part of 
22 the Ark CAD, and the Center of 
Car bad been required: Lou need only 
— out any three Peinz! in the Circumference; 
as ſup _ 4 B, 8 then proceed as before, you'll 
find t 
3. The = way alſo you may deſcribe a Cir- 
4 about the Triangle ABC; for the Perpendi- 
culars that biſſect any two Sides of the Triangle, 
will, where they croſs, find the Center C, from 
whence a Circle being drawn, it ſhall circumſcribe 
the Trian ole ABC. The oats: 1 is the 


ſame _ the former. 
E 


N. B. The Center of a Circle may 
be found by the Square thus; Ap 
uare any where to the + hh 
poſe at 4; and draw DR 


ner of the 
ference, as 
Points where the _ cut the 


between the 


A— 


[ 


a) 


— — — — — 


Circumference. 
gee C the Center of the Circle ; "A the 

note D AR being a n DR muſt 
be t 


e — y 31. e. 3. Excl, The half 
of which DC or CR muſt be the Radius. 


R CHORDA 
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Nerve c 


Pamum or Drum of the Ear, and which goes alſo 


by the Excrements are excluded, becomes invert- 


compounded of a Chorus and an Iambus; it con- 
are long, and the middle ones ſhort ; as Hiſtorie. 


the Fztus in the Womb; 'tis pretty thick, ſmoot 


T + 
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CHOHDA Membrane Tenpuni, 
ing from the third Branch of the fifth 
above the Membrane of the Tym- 


Pair, 


to the Muſcles of the Malleols, and then joins the 
Portio Dura before it comes out of the Cauium. | 

CHORDAPSUS, ſo C names it, barbaroufly 
called Miſerere me, by others Iliaca Paſſio, by others 
Volvulus; commonly Liens; is an Ejection of the 
Excrements at the Mouth only, becauſe the Peri- 
ſtaltick or Vermicular Motion of the Guts, wherę- 


ed. Blanchard. 

CHOREA Kuni Viti, is a fort of Madneſs, 
which formerly was very common amongſt {ome 
People, wherein the Perſon affected laid not down, 
but ran hither and thither dancing to the laſt 
Gaſp if they were not forcibly hindzed. Forſtius 
ſays, That he hath ſpoke with ſome Women, who 
paying a Yearly Viſit to the Chapel of Saint Vi- 
tus, ich is near the City Ulme in Sweedland, 
have been taken with ſuch a Violent fit of Dan- 
cing Night and Day, pes with a ſort of Fran- 
tickneſs in the Mind, that they fall together like 
ſo many People in Extafies ; and are ſentible of lit- 
tle or nothing for a Year together till next May, 
about which time they perceive themſelves ſo tor- 
mented with a Reſtleflneſs in their Limbs, that 
they are forced to repair to the ſame place again 
about the Feaſt of Saint Vitus to Dance. 

CHOREUS, vulgarly called Trocheus, is the 
Feot of a Latin Verſe, conſiſting of two Syllables, 
where the firſt is long, and the laſt ſhort, as An- 
nus ; fo that this is the Reverſe of an Iumbus. 

CHORIAMBUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe 


ſiſts of four Syllables, of which the firſt and laſt 
CHORION, is the outer Membrane involvin 


within, but rough without: ſide to which the Pla- 
canta adheres : It hath many Veſſels which ſpring 
from the Placenta, and from the Umbilical Veſlels. 
The former are diſperſed thro' it before the Fetus 
is ſhaped (as Diemerbroek affirms) but the latter 
not till the Navel-Rope is grown out to a juft 
length ; at which time they enter in it, and are 
intermixt with the former, and from this Mem- 
brane are inſerted into the Placenta to which the 
Chorion adheres. This Membrane, the Chorion, is 
always fingle, tho' the Fetus be Twins, tho' then 
there is a double Amnion, treble, quadruple, Oc. 
if the Fztus are 3, 4, c. Originally the Chorion 
did inveſt the Own, but when that is brought 
down into the Womb, and is become a Concepti- 
on, this Membrane imbibes the Moiſture of that 
you very plentifully ; for while the Conceprion 
ies looſe there, and is faſtned to no part by any 
Veſſels which go from it, or come to it, it ſeems 
to have its increaſe juſt as the Egg hath in the 
Body of the Hen; which whilſt it is in the Ra- 
cemus or Knot, hath no other Subſtance but the 
Yelk ; and when it drops off from thence, and 
deſcends thro' the Infundibulum, it receives no Al- 
teration, but when it comes inte the Cells of the 
Proceſs of the Uterus, it begins (faith Harvey) to 
gather a White, altho' it yet ſtick to no part of the 
Urerus, nor hath any Umbilical Veſſels: But juſt 
as the Epos of Frogs and Fiſhes gather them- 
felves a White out of the Water, ſo doth there 


uni, is a certain 


a 


an Albugineous 


Moiſture, wbence the Yelk (by 
its vegetative and innate Heat): and con- 
cots its White. After this manner doth the Cho- 


— 


rien imbibe that Albugineous Matter, which from 
the firſt Conception encreaſes daily in it (and 


which tranſudes thro' the Amxion in which the 
Embryo ſwims) till the Umbilical Veſſels and the 
Placenta ate formed; from and thro' which the 
Fetus may then receive its Nouriſhment. And the 
Liquor which this Chorion imbibes, Dr. Gibſon takes 
* the Nutritious Juice which ouzes into the 
Cavity of the Urerus out of the Capillary Orifices 


is of the ſame Nature with that which is after- 
wards ſeparated in the Placenta, and carried to the 
Fxætus by the Umbilical Vein, and with that alſo 
which abounds in the Annious, even till the Birth: 
For the Plaſtick or Vegetative Vertue is only in 
the Ovum it ſelf, and x Augment that the firſt 
Lineaments of the Fetus receives, is only by Appo- 
fition of this Nutritious Juice. But the Chortoz is 

wn ſo denfe and thick by that time the Placen- 
ta and Umbilical Veſſels are formed, that it is not 
capable of imbibing more, but that which in this 
time is in it, doth in a little while tranſude into 
the Annios, and fo it ſelf becomes empty, and gives 
way to the encreaſe of the Allantoides (which from 
hence begins to appear) and whoſe Liquor en- 
creaſes daily as the Fetus grows near to the Birth. 
This Opinion, which ſeems indeed very probable, 
the Learned Dr. Gihſon in his Anatomy (laſt Edition, 
Pp. 220.) propoſes. only #s a Conjecture, and ſub- 
mits it to the Cenſure of the Learned. 


Shire or Province in them, c. 


| Artery in the Brain, wherein is the Glaudula Pinc- 
ls : It is alſo the Urea Tunica, which makes the 
* of the Eye. 

_ CHROMATICK, a Term in Muſick, being 
the ſecond of the three kinds, which abounds in 


Semi- tones, and contains only the leaſt Diatonical 


the Mileſian firſt invented this ſort of Muſick, in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and the Spartans 
baniſhed him becauſe being accuſtomed only to 
the Diatonick kind, they judged the Chromatick to 
be too ſoft. 

CHRONOLOGY, in the common Senſe of 
the Word now, is the Arithmetical computing of 
Time for Hiſtorical Uſes ; ſo as thereby truly to 
date the Beginnings and Ends of Princes Reigns, 
the Revolutions of Empires and Kingdoms, Bat- 
tles, Sieges, or any other Memorable Actions. 

\ CHRONOMETRUM Perpendiculum, or Chro- 
noſcopium, the ſame as Pendulum : Which ſee. 

CHRONOSCOPE, the fame with a Pendulum 
to meaſure Time: See Pendulum, 

CHRYSOCERAUNIUS Pulrzs, is the ſame 
with Aurum Fulminans : Which ſee. 

CHRYSTAL Nlineral: See Sal Prunellæ. 

CHRYSTALS F Copper : See Vitriol of Copper 
or Venus. | | 

CHRYSTALS of Silver, or Vitriol of the Moor, 
is an Operation in Chymiſtry, where by the Body 
of Silver is opened and reduced into the form of a 
Salt by Spirit of Nitre. "Tis done thus; Diſſolve 
an Ounce or two of Silver in about three times 
the Weight of Agua Fortis, or which is better, good 


come out of the Plice or Wrinkles of the Womb 


Spirit of Nitre. Evaporate the Diſſolution in 3 
Glaſs 


of the 1 and Spermatick Arteries, and 


CHOROGRAPHY, is a particular Deſcription 


of ſore Country, as of Englaad, France, or any 


CHOROIDES, is the folding of the Carotidal 


Degrees. It is recorded in Hiſtory, that Timotheus 


C HY: 
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g of the Liquor is blown off, then let the Remainder 


ſtals, which take out, and when they are dry, keep 
them in a Viol well ſtopt. Theſe Cbryſtals are 
uſed to make an Eſchar, by touching any part with 
them. They are alſo given inwardly in Dropfies 
ſometimes, a hn — fix Grains, and they will 
6 y. e Purgative Quality in theſe 
Senta (chere being no ſuch hin . in the 
Silver or the Spirit of Nitre) muſt ariſe from the 
new Texture and Conformation of the Parts of 
both, happening from this Union of the Parts of 
the Silver with thoſe of Spirit of Nitre. 
Theſe Chryſtals may eafily be revived into good 
Silver again, if you put them to diſſolve, as they 
will read do in a Veſſel of hot Water, in the 
bottom of which you ſhall have laid a Plate of 
Copper; the Silver will precipitate down ina white 
Powder, which gather, 0 4 and dry, and then 
melt it in a Crucible with a little Salt Petre, twill 
run into good Silver of the fame weight as at firſt. 
CHRTSTALS of Tarter : See Cream of Tarter. 
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(as they thought) to move one Degree Eaſtward in 
bout - 70. Jeans. : 

The Scond helped them out in ſolving a Motion, 
which the called the Motion of Trepidat ion or Li- 
. bration 5 
{ſwag from Pole to Pole. | 
CHRYSTALLINE Humcur of the Eye: See 
Humours. 
CHRYSTALLIZATION, is and Operation in 

Chymiſtry, by which the Salts diſſolved in any Li- 


quor are made to ſhoot into little prettily figured 


In order to bring the Salts duly to Chryſtallzze, 
you muſt gently evaporate part of the Moiſture; 
for if there be too much Liquor in propotion to 
the Salt, it will not coagulate or chryſtallize at all; 
and if there be too little, the Salts will all run into 
one another, and not chryſtallize regularly. The 
eneral Rule to know when enough of the Moi- 
| Tan is evaporated; is when a little Skin begins to 
be on the Surface of the Liquor. 
CHYLE, is a white Juice in the Venticle and 
Inteſtines, proceeding from a light Diſſolution and 
Fermentation of the Victuals, eſpecially of their 
Sulphur andSalt with which Edible things abound, 
and which by the Invention of the Acid Hu- 
mour in the Ventricle becomes white; for if you 
pour an Acid upon any Liquor that is impregnat- 
ed with Sulphur and Volatile Salt, it preſently 


Sulphur, or the Refinous Extracts of Vegetables. 
Nay, Spirit of Harts-horn and of Soot, abounding 
with Volatile Salt, if it be mix'd with an Acid, or 
wirh but plain Water, grows to be of a Milky 
Colour: At laſt the Cyl: after a Commixtion and 


Glaſs Cucurbite and over a Sand-heat till about 
ſand without ſtirring it, and it will ſhoot intoChry- | neſs 


CHRYSTALLINE Heavens, in the Ptolomaick | 
Stem were two. One ſerved them to explain the | 
Motion of the fixed Stars, and cauſed them 


which they imagined the Sphere to 


Lumps or Fragments, which they call Chryſtals, | 
from their being pellucid or clear like Chryſtal. | 


turns Milky, as is obvious in preparing Milk of 


The Aliment which is uſually taken down into 
the Stomach of Adult Perſons, 18 ſuch whoſe Groſs b 
of Parts requires Maeftication or Chewing : 
In order to which, the Dentes Inciſores are ſome- 
times employed to divide it from the more Bulky 
Part, to receive it into the Mouth; and then 
the lower Jaw being variouſly moved by its proper 
Muſcles Maſtication is begun, and carried on 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Tongue, Cheeks, and Lips, 


the two firſt till applying the leſs divided Parts of 


the Aliment to the Denres Molares till there is an 


equal Comminution of all its Parts; nor is the 


Action of Maſtication meerly 


Ct ormed for di- 
viding the groſſer Parts of the 1 but divers 


of the Muſcles employed in the Motion of the low- 
er Jaw, are at the ſame time alſo ſerviceable in 
haſtening the Saliva or Spittle, ſeparated from 
the Blood by the Parotid Glands, thoſe of the 
lower Jaw, and under the Tongue, into the 
Mouth; the Saliva Glands of the Cheeks and 
Lips alſo contributing their Juice, do altogether 
joyn with the Maſticated Aliments, before, or at 
the ſame time it's made fit to be ſwallowed ; 
which Action is called Deglutition. | 

Deglurition is thus performed: The Aliment, as 
well what's fluid as that maſticated, being lodged 
on the Tongue, which does ſomewhat hollow it ſelf 
by means of its own proper Muſcular Fibres, for 
the more commodious entertaining the larger Quan- 
tity, its Tip and Sides are applied to the Indices of 
all the Teeth of the upper Jaw, (and Cingibæ or 


Gums of thoſe that want Teeth) the Tougue is 


ſuddenly drawn up by the uſculi Stylogloſſi or 
Mylogloſſus, together with thoſe Muſcles which pull 
the Os Hyoides upwards ; at the ſame time the 
Fauces are drawn up, and their Cavity enlarged by 
the Mrz/crl: Stylopharyngæi; and about two thirds 
of the Tongue's ſuperiour Surface is adequately 
applied to the Roof of the Mouth; the Epiglarres 
from its Poſition being conſequently depreſſed, does 
thereby cover the Glottis or Rimula of the Larynx, 
and prevents any part of the Aliment from de(- 
cending into theW ind-prpe: In this part of the Acti- 
on of Deglutit ion the GlandSwunder the Tongue, and 
excretory Ducts of thoſe of the lower Jaw are 
compreſs d, and their ſeparated Liquors or Spittle 
voided by their Papille, fituated at the lower part 
of the Frænum or Ligament of the Tongue ; and 
this is done by the Muſculus Mylo-Hyoidæus; when 
the Aliment by the abovementioned Motion of the 
Tongue, is forced into the Fauces or upper part ot 
the Gula ; at the ſame time the Gargareon, together 
with the Lvnla are drawn upwards by the Mu/- 
cul; Sphenoſtaphili, by which means any part of the 
Aliment is hindred from aſcending into the Fora- 
mina Narium : The Fauces by the Muſculus Pery- 
gopharyngwns and Oeſophagus are contracted, where- 
by the Aliment is not only comprels'd into the 
Gula, but the Matter ſeparated trom the Blood by 
the Glands of the Faces, efpecially of thoi rye 
ones called Tonſillæ, is forced out of their Cells or 
Excretory Ducts, to join with it in ite deſcent to 


Fermentation with the Gall, and the Puncreatick 
Juice, either Volatile or Acid, paſſing the Lafeal 
Veins, ec. is mixed with the Blood. Ir is called 
in Latin alſo Chymus. Blanchard. As to the man- 
ner how this Ch is firſt made and pertectcd, ſee 
CHYLIFICATION, which is the Action of the 
Stomach, Guts, Sc. in the making of Chyle, and 
'tis done thus, as I find the Acurate Mr. Lillian, 
Couper, Chyrurgeon, hath accounted for it in a Pa- 
per publiſhed in Philof. Tranſaftions, N 


the Stomach by Gula, through which the latter 
paſſes by the Action of its Mu Hes. 

The Aliment thus impregnated with Saliva in 
Maſtication and Deglutition being received into 
the Stomach, there meets with a Juice ſeparated 
from the Blood by the Glands of that Part whoſe 
Excretory Ducts open into the Cavity of the Sto- 
mach : By the commixture of theſe Liquors, 
whether of Saliva or the Juice of the Stomach a pro- 
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are ſtill- more and more divided by 


ing into their Pores, and by which the 
impriſoned in their leſs-divided Parts, 1s 
iberty, but by the natural 


Heat, Rl neceſſarily ſuffer ſuch a Rarefaction, 
as that thereby the whole Stomach becomes ſtill 
more and more diſtended ; hence it is we have 
leſs Appetite ſometime after cating (when this In- 
tumeſcency is made) than we had immmediately 
after; hence alſo ariſe thoſe frequent Erufations 


from divers Aliments, as old Peale, Cabbage, and 
divers other V 


les we frequently eat ; all 
which become very much deſturbing in depraved 
Appetites and Stomachs. Though we have 
not uſed the Word Fermentation, yet we do not 
ſuppoſe the Diſſolution of the Aliment within the 
Stomach can be done at leaſt without an Inteſtine 
Motion of irs Particles with the Menſtruum ; but 
we have omitted that Term, becauſe it may be 
apt to lead us into an Idea of a greater Conflict 
x ao in truth there really is. : 
At the ſame time this Intumeſcence an Agita- 
tion of the Matter is made in the Stomach, the 
Contents of the neighbouring excretory Duftus's 
namely, the Bile in . Gall-Bladder and Liver- 
DuRs, and Pancreatick Juice in the Duflus Pan- 
ereaticus, are compreſs'd into the Inteſtinum Duode- 


num, through the Extenſion of the Stomach it 


ſelf; the refluent Blood of the Stomach at that 
inſtant being in ſome meaſure retarded, whereby 
the Muſcular Fibres are more liable to be con- 
tracted, . 
Nor can we conceive how the Liquor of the 
Stomach, after having joyned with the Saliva and 
Aliment, ſhould be {till ſo plentifully excreted 
from the Glands of that Part, as to irritate its 
Internal Membrane, and excite its ＋ ay Fibres 
to contract, fince the Muſcles of the Abdomen 


would, like as in 2 be drawn into a 


Conſent of Co-operating, and the Aliment would 

x Mouth: Befides, ſhould 
the Liquor of the Stomach be ſo diſturbed in C- 
lification, what would it be ſo ſoon as all its 
Contents were diſcharged ? The Irritation the 
Stomach undergoes in Hunger, we are firmly 
perſwaded does not ariſe but through an Accu- 


mulation of the Saliva in the Stomach, in conjun- 


ction with the Liquor of the Glands of that Part; 


whence it is we rather diſcharge the Spittle at 
that time by the Mouth, than to ſuffer any more 
of it to deſcend into the Ventricle : Hence pro- 
eceds what we call the watering of the Mouth; 


hence alſo, when the Saliva is vitiated, the Appe- 


tite is depraved. | 

The Stomach, by means of its Muſcular Fibres 
conteſting it ſelf, does gradually diſcharge its 
Contents by the Pylorus into the Duodenum, in 
which Gut, after a ſmall Semicircular Deſcent, it 
meets with the Pancreatick Juice and Bile ; both 
which joyning with it, renders ſome Part of the 
Aliment more fluid, by {till diſuniting the groſſer 
Parts from the more pure; and here Chylification 


is made 1 
The Bile which abounds with Lixivial Salts, 


and apt to intangle with the groſſer Parts of the 
Concocted Aliment, ſtimulates the Guts, and de- 
terges or cleanſes their Cavities of the Mucous 
Matter, ſeparated from the Blood by the Glands 
of the Guts, and lodged in their Cavities ; which 
not only moiſtens the Infides of the Guts, but de- 


is compoſed, by which the Parts of 


way. — 4 | 
| The Contents of the Inteftines 


the Periſtaltick Motion of them is 


ends the Mouths of the Lacteal Veſſels from being 
injured by Alien Bodies which often paſs that 


N on 
by means of the Frriſtaltick or Worm: like Moti- 
on of the Guts, whilſt thoſe thinner Parts fitted 
for the Pores of the Lacteal Veſſel called Chyle, 
is abſorbed by them, the thicker move {till more 
ſlowly on, and by the many Stops they continual- 
ly meet with by the Conntvent Valves, all the 
Chyle or thin Parts are at length intirely abſorbed, 
the Remains 9 meerly Excrementitious, are 
only fit to be excluded by Stbol. a 

The Analogous White Appearance of the Chyle, 
whether in the Stomach or Inteſtines, and al- 
ways in the Vene Later and Thoracick Dut, may 
rt = the Commixtures of divers Liquids, 
0 


eparated exhibit no ſuch A e; 
nor is this Phenomenon any otherwiſe — 1 wake 


{poſition of Particles, whether by a Menſtruum in- 
finuating into them, dividing them into 
bules, as an Acid into Sulphur, as Vinegar with 
Oil, exc. or elſe by Precipitation, as when a Gum- 


mous or Refinous _ is diſſolved in a Spirituous 


Menſtruum, and m with a Phelgm ; ſo Tin- 
Cure of Myrrh and Benjamin, Cr. make a milky 
arance in common Water, 


App * 
The Longitudinal and Tranſrerſe Order of th 


Fibres of the Guts, are the Inſtruments by which 
performed, which 
Motion is not only neceſſary for puniſhing their 
Contents forwards, but by reciprocal Contraction 


| of the Muſcular Fibres of the Guts, and Appoſition 


of their Connivent Valves, the Mouths of the Lacteals 


are diſpoſed to recieve what is fitted for them ; 
hence, it is we can by no Means make any Fluid 


whatever paſs from the Cavity or the Guts into 
thoſe Lacteal Veſſels in a dead Animal. 

A further uſe of this Contraction of the Muſcx- 
lar Fibres of the Inteſtines, is to accelerate the 
Chyle in its Progreſs in the Lacteals, till the Lym- 
pha derived from the Extremities of the Arteries 
of the Guts joins with it; which Conjunction is 
made in the Lafeals before they leave the Exter- 
nal Surface of the Inteſtines. By this Means the 
Progreſſion of the Ct-yle is made towards the Me- 
ſenterick Glands, into whoſe Cells it is received, 


where it again mixes with a Juice brought in by 


the Arteries of each Gland; which Juice or Lym- 
phatick Liquor not only farther dilutes the Chyle, 
like that from the Arteries of the Inteftines, but 
adds a freſh Dnperus, by which its Motion is far- 
ther carried on through the "_ Laftea ſecundi 


generis ; (ariſing out of each Meſenterick Gland, 


and diſcharging their Contents into the Receptæ- 
culum cy Here the Chyle meets and joins 
with the Lympha ſent through the Lymphatick 
Du#ts from the inferiour Limbs and neighbouring 
Parts, whereby the Chyle is not only farther pre- 
pared, but its Aſcenſion is promoted in the Tho- 
racick Dus, whole ſeveral Divifions and Inoſcu- 
lations (like the Veins of the Teſticles) with its 
many Valves looking from below upwards, and 
advantagious Scituation between the great Arte- 
ry and Vertebre of the Back together with the Lym- 
pheducts, diſcharging their Lympba derived from 
the Lungs and neighbouring Parts of the Thorax, 
does demonſtrate the utmoſt Art {till uſed in or- 
der to its Aſcenſion towards the left Subclavian 
Vein, where meeting with the refluent Blood of 


the Superiour Parts, its paſſes with it through the 
deſcending 


groſs Glo- 
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with the refluent Blood of the inferiour Parts in] ing, binding and contracti 


the Right Auricle of the Heart; whence its ex- 
pelled its” Cor ion into the Right Ven. 


Syſtole or Contraction of the Heart, it's again driven 
out thence into the Arteria Pulmonaris, thro' whoſe 
Extremities, in conjunction with thoſe of the Vena 
Pulmonalis, it to the Left Auricle and Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, from whence it's again expel- 
led in the Syſtole (as above) into the Aorta or Arte- 
ria Magna, by whoſe Branches it's conveyed thro' 
the / whole Field of the Body: The three tricu- 


ſpid Valves in the Right, and two Mitral Valves 


in the left Ventricle of the Heart oppoſing its rr- 


11 
tricle, when the Heart is in Diaſtole; but by thef 


turn into the Veins, and the Semilunary Valves of 


the Arreria Pulmonaris and Aorta 
Ingreſs into the Ventricles, are ſu 


| pg ng its 


ient (when 


rightly conſidered) to demonſtrate the neceſſity of 


2 Circulation of this grand Fluid called Blood. 
Thus Sangrificetion is begun, and as we have men- 
tioned the divers P ions of the Aliment be- 


fore Chylification, fo here may be obſerved the 


various Mixtures and Preparations of Chyle in order 
to Sanguination. 2 | 

| CHYLI Receptaculum : See Receptaculum Chyl:. 
CHYLIOSIS, the ſame with CFyli/icatio, 


_ CHYMIA, or Chems, is a Reſolution of mix d 


Bodies in their Elements; and again, when it 
can be done, Coagulation or Redinte 
the ſame Elements into the Bodies which the 
conſtituted before: There are two Parts of it, So- 


| 


: 
1 


tion of 


| 


lution and Co- agulation; by the Addition of the 


Arabick Article it is called, Alchymia, or Alk ymia ; 
it is called alſo Sagyria, Hermetica ars, ars perfetti 
Magiſterii, ars Segregaroria, Separatoria and Deſtillato- 
ria. Blanchard. 
CHIMICA, or Chymicalia, are Medicines 
which the Chymiſts prepare, that they may be ta- 
ken in a leſs or more grateful Quantity. Blan- 
chard. 
CHIM IST RL, is variouſly defined, but the 
Deſign of the Art is to ſeparate uſefully the purer 
Parts of any mix d Body, — the more Groſs and 
Impure. It ſeems probably to be derived from 
the Greek Word, xuguc, which fignifies a Juice, or 
the purer Subſtance of a mix d Body; though 
fome will have it to come from eue, to relt, It 
is alſo called the Spagyrick, Hermetick, and Pyrotech- 
nick Art, as alſo by ſome Alchymy. The Reaſons 
whereof you may ſee under thoſe Words. 
_ CHYMOSIS, or Chemoſis, is a Diſtortion of 
the Eye-lids, arifing ſrom an Inflammation; alio 
an Inflammation of the Cornea Tunica in the Eye. 
Blanchard, 
CHYMUS, the ſame with Chylus. 
CHYRONIA, is a great Ulcer, and of diffe- 
rent Cure. | 
CHYRURGERY, or, as 'tis now a-days pro- 
nounced and written Surgery, is the Third Branch 
of the Curative Part of Medicine, and teacheth 
how ſundry Diſeaſes of the Body of Man may be 
cured by Manual Operation. Some divide it into 
theſe five Parts. r. Hut beſis, a ſetting together 
of things ſeparate. 2, Diæreſis, a ſeparating of 
things that were continued before. 3. Diorthoſts, 
2 correCting of things ſqueezed together, and con- 
torted. 4. Exerefis, a taking away of Superflui- 
ties. 5. Anapleroſis, a reſtoring of that which was 
deficient. 
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teſcending Trunk of the us Cava, and joins} CICATRISAN TIA. are fuck things as by dry- 


| „ fill up Ulcers wich 

Fleſh, and cover them „ Skin. — | 
' CICATRICULA, is that little whitiſh Speck 

in the Coat of the Yelk of an Egg, in which the 


firſt Changes towards the Formation of the Chick 


r in an impregnated Egg: *Tis commonly 
called the Treddle. The Chick lodged in the C:- 
catricula is nouriſhed only by the White of the Egg, 
till tis grown of a competent Largeneſs; the Yelk 
ſeeming to be reſerve&by Providence for a more 
ſtrong and ſolid fort of Aliment, which is fitter for 
the Animal when grown greater. 
CICATRIX, Cicatrices, Scars or Marks which 
are left after great Wounds or Ulcers : Some are 
Simple,others are accompanied with Cavities,Dimi- 
nution or Excreſcence in the Parts affected. 
CICATRINING Medicines : 
tia. ; 
CILIA and Sipercilia, are the Eye-brows, hard 
Cartilaginous Bodies; but Supercilia properly the 
Hair upon the Eye-brows, at the Extremity of the 
Forehead. | 
CILIARE Ligamentum, or Proce 


ſus Ciliaris, is 


a Collection of {mall ſlender Filaments which take 


| their Riſe from the inner Part of the Tunica Lea in 


the Eye, and thence run towards the Prominent 


Part of the Chryſtalline Humour, which they 


compaſs in and connect to the Urea: Its uſe is to 


help, contract, or dilate the Figure of the Chry- 


y] ſtalline Humour, and to draw it farther from, or 
bring it nearer to the LUvea, according as occation 


ſerves. 


CINCTURE, in ArchiteQure, is that part 


which makes the middle of a Pillar; tis Conge 


in French; the Greeks called it &mgvyn, becauſe 
that Part of the Pillar taking as it were, a Riſe, 
ſeems to fly from the Bafis: It 1s no more than 


the Rings of Ferrils formerly uſed to preſerve _ 
Wooden Pillars from ſplitting, and which they 


afterwards imitated in Stone Work. 


CINEFACTION, with ſome Chymiſts is uſed 


for Calc ination. | | 


CINERITIA, or Subſtanvtia Corticalis, is the 


External Subſtance of the Cerebrum ; it is Soft, 
Glandulous, and of an Aſhy Colour. Blanchard, 


See Co tical. PE 
CINNABAR, is a Mixture of Sulphur and 
Quick-filver ſublimed together; and is either Na- 


tural, when this Mixture is made in the Earth by 


Means of the Subterraneal Heat, and then 'tis cal- 
led Native Cinnabar : Or elle, *tis Artificial, which 
is thus made, The Sulphur is melted in a great 
Earthen Pan, and then is put into it by Degrees, 


thrice its Weight of Mercury, ind the Mixture is 


ſtirred about till all the Quick-filver diſappeare. 
After this the Mixture is cooled and powdered, 


and then ſuhlimed in Pots with an open Fire, a 


hard red Maſs will be raiſed, ſhaped like Needles. 
"Tis browniſh when in the Lump, but being pow- 
dered finely, is of a very high red, and is called 
Vermillion. The chief Deſign of this Operation is 
to make the Mercury Portable; which tis not 
ſafely, when in its natural Form, becauſe of its 
great Weight and Fluidity. 

Cinnabar is revived into Mercury, by mixing 
with it in Powder, three times as much Quicklime, 


and diſtilling in a Glaſs Retort, into a Receiver 


filled with Water, by Degrees of Fire; the Quick- 
filver will be found at the Bottom of the Receiver. 


You may receive Quik-filver alſo by mixing an e- 
1 a 
qual 


See Cicatriſ, an- 


by 
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diſtilling as nd; Ba 


— aye proceed at firſt as in the-making of 
Butter f 
made; But when, the Fire being enereaſed, 

find red Vapours begin 'to ariſe, fit on another Re- 
ceiver, but without luting the Junctures, and raiſe 
the Fire by degrees till the Retort be red hot, in 
which State it myſt be kept three or four Hours. 
Then the Veſlels being left to cool, break the Re- 


tort, and you will find, if the Operation ſucceed | 


(which now and then it will not) the Gunabar ſu- 
blimed and adhering to the Neck of the Retort. 


"Tis accounted a good Medicine for Epileptickand þ 


zephalick Diſtempers. POE . 

ION, 8 Gurgulio, Dua, U- 
la, Luvigena, LUvigera, Epiglottis, Sublingutum, is 
the Cover of the Wind- pipe; it hangs betwixt 
the two Glandules, called Amygdale, above the 
Chink of the Larynx, and is a Proceſs from a Sub- 
ſtance, as one would think, Glandulous, Spungy, 
and red; which Columbus is of Opinion, ariſes 
from the Tunick of the Mouth, redoubled in that 


Place. But Riolan ſays, it ds from ſome 
Muſcles which are bans Doe: It is of a | 


Fi roundly oblong, in the u Part thicker, 
* adit 3. uſe is —— the 
Coldneſs of the Air, and hinder the Drink from 
falling upon the Noſtrils: Sometimes this Uuula 
ſticks out too far, from the Humours that fall up- 


on it, which cannot return by the LymphatickVeſ-| 
ſels, whence proceeds the falling of the Uvula, | 


which we call Roof ef the Mouth. Blanchard. 


The Urula is moved by two Pair of Muſcles, | 


the Pterigoſtaphilinus Externus, and Internus; (which 
ſee) and the former of theſe draws the Lula 


backwards, and the latter plucks it forwards, be- | 


cauſe of the Pulley through which its Tendon 


es, and which alters the Direction of its Mo- 
tion ; both which Motions are neceflary for De- 


glutition, for the Articulation of the Voice, as 


well as to hinder any Drink, ec. from going into | 


the Noſtrils. | 
CIRCLE, is a Plane Figure bounded with one 


only Line, and to which all the Right Lines that 


can be drawn from a Point in the Middle of it 
are equal to one another. And it may very well 
be ſuppoſed to be-made thus ; If you imagine 
the Line 4 B faſtned at one End to the Point at 4, 
but yet ſo as to be moveable on 4 as a Center, 
till the End B arrive at the Place where it began; 
the Line A B inits Motion deſcribes a Figure, cal- 
led a Circle, and the Point B, at the ſame time, 
deſc ** a Curve Line, called the C ircumference of a 
Cr. . | 


iy of Fillings of Iron witch the (inne- 

CINNABAR of Antimory; is thus made « Fill | 
a Revort half Gall of equal Parts of Powder of An- | 
timony and Sublimate Corrofive ; and ſetting the 


imony, Which will alſo this way be | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


From which Ceneſis tis plain, That all Right 
Lines drawn from the Point 4 (which is 
the Center) to the Circumference, muſt be of equal 
length, or be equal to one another. And theſe 
Lines are called Radius, and by ſome Semi-Diame- 
fer, | 

The Line D T paſſing through the Center, and 
terminated at ak ns by the Circumference, is 
called the Diameter, and its half the Semi-Diameter 


A 


eiiie nee eee 


(> 


> 
Theſe Diameters are all equal to one another, 
anddo divide the Circle into twoequal Parts which 
are called Smicircles. 

Any Part of the Circumference of a Circle is called 
an Ark, which Ark is the Meaſure of any Angle, 
whoſe Vertex or Angular Point is at the Centre of 
that Circle, 

Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 36 
equal Parts, which Parts are called Degrees ; of 
theſe a Semicircle, contains 180, and a Quarter of 4 
Circle 90, which is called a Quadrant, as CT. 

To find the Superficial Content of any Circle, 
ſee Area and Polygon ; where the Ground of the 
Practice is demonſtrated. And fince tis there 
proved from Archimedes, that a Circle is equal to 2 
Reftangle Triangle, one of whoſe Sides is the Radius, 
and the other the Peripbery (or a Line * to it.) 

to 


| Let the Radius be called 2d (ſuppoſing be the 


Diameter) and whatever the unknown Ratio of 


| the Peripbery be to the Diameter, let it be exprel- 


[ſed by r: Then will the Periphery be rd; and 


| 


conle- 


= 


mY cee 


Mi ? % 5 9 — 
| . 9 
wm 7 ' * * 
*. 
C . RK 
e 
—— uw. 


— — — 


* the Perpendicular d being multi- 
| @ Radins, that is, by 4 4, the Pro- 
n il be * Area of the Circle (becauſe of 
From which way of Notation may it bepreſent- 
L ly proved, That Circles are to one another 45 the 
Squares of their Dianeters. 


For let the Diameter of one Circle be d, and of 


the other D; then their Ares will be 474d and 
Ir DD, where r being a common Efficient or 


Multiplicator, alters not the Ratio; for no doubt | 


| 


[5 


2rd 2 DD : 4d: DD. Q. E. D. 
= Propofition I. 


The Parts of any two, Chords cutting each | 
other in a Circle, are Reciptogally Proportional. 


That is, ae: eb :: ce d. 
Draw b a and c d. 
2 
0 C 


Demonſtrat ion. 


1. The Triangles aeb and ce d are fmilar; be- 


cauſe the Angles at e are equal, and a = c, be- 

cauſe in the ſame Segment; therefore the Sides 

about the equal Angles are Proportional, that is, 
a4 4b: : 4 Q. E. D. | 


Coroll, 1. Hence, if two Chords cut each other, 


the Product made by the Multiplication of 
the Parts of one Chord, is always equal to 
the Product of the Parts of the other: 


That is, the [] of the Extreams aed = [] of | 


the mean Terms b e c, 


Coroll. 2. If one Chord (a d) be a Diameter, 


and the other (b c) cut it Perpendicularly ; 
then is b e, or its equal e c, a mean Propor- 


tional between the Parts of the Diameter ae 
and e d, | | 


For if you imagine the Lines ab and b d to be 
drawn, the Triamgles x and y will be fimilar, and 
therefore ae : eb :: eb; ed, And then the 


[lJaed=Qeb. 


? 


| 


AQ 4 


And this may be called the General Proper 
the Circle ari x the Nature of the <a « 7 


(becauſe the Radius is = r) and confider it as the 
Axis of a Conick Section; the Part a e in the Fir 
gure, will be the Abſciſſa or intercepted Ax prope- 


to the Ordinate be, wherefore calling, as is uſual, 


the Abſciſſa x, and the Ordinate y, this general 
Property of the Circle will be thus i 2 K 
— xX — yy; for ae being x, ad muſt be 27 
r; and that multiplied by x, gives 2rx — x x 
which muſt be equal to ) ba = y y. 


Propoſition Th 


If two Lines (as af and ae) from a Point (4) 
without a Circle, be draw to its Circumference with- 


in (as to e and f) the Rectangles made by thoſe 
Lines and their External Parts ſhall be equal. 


That is, [] eab=={[] fac. Or thoſe Lines are 


to each other reciprocal in a Proportion of their 


External Parts, i, e. 4e af :5 ac ; a b. 


A. 


Draw bf and ec. Then are the Triangles e ac 


and ab ft equiangular, for the LL f _ — i. being 


in the ſame Segment, and à is common, 


8 There- 


And if you call the Diameter of the Circle 27 
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the Right Line FI is the Side of a Panragon inſcri- 


— « 7 wh 
————ů We —u 5 — 2 * 

0 0 * 

SIX 

- ” - 
d . "- _ 
— — 2. 6 8 
Therefore «ce: ac : ah, aul chen alter- 


nately ae: af :: act . 
T + Xx 4b (= cab) ne. (= 


Problem J. 
To divide the Circumſerence of a Circle into a- 
ny number of Parts not above x0. 


Su 


1. The Diameter 4C divides the Circle into 
two equal Parts. | 

2. The Radius 4 E being made the Chord, 
AB is the Side of the Hexagon inſcribed by 15 e. 
4. Eucl. Therefore. 

3. The Line B D is the Side or an Equilateral 


Triangle. 
4. And A F the Side of a Square inſcribed. 


5. With the Diſtance HF deſcribe the Ark TI; | 


bed. 10 e. 13. Eucl. | 
6. The Line BH = DH is the Side of * 


Hept agon. 


D | 
5. The Line 4K (which is the Chord of half 

the Ark AF) is the Side of an Octagon inſcribed. 
8. The Line DL (which is - of the Arch BAD) 

is the Side of a Nonagos . | 

9. The Line ET is the Side of a Decagon. 


Problem II. 
To divide the Circumference of a Circle into a- 


ny number of equal Parts, 


. 


| omitting two, e. g. from B toward 4, draw thro 


z 
»* 


$046. 00468820 
** 
* 


Upon the Diameter 4B (of the given Circle) 
make an Equilateral Triangle 4 B D, and divide 
the Diameter A B into as many equal Parts as you 
defign there ſhall be Sides of the Polygon to be in- 
ſcribed, or as the Circle is to be divided into; and 


the beginning of the third from D, a Right Line, 
to the oppoſite Concave © Circumference , | 
thence another Right-Line to the end of the Dia- 
meter B. 9 — 

Thus, e. g. to Divide the Circumference into 
three equal Parts, Divide the Diameter 4 B into 
three equal Parts; and then omitting two of them 
through the N of the third, or thro B 2 
draw the Right Line D 3; and from 3 the Line 3 / 
B, which Unt will be the Side of the Triangle to 
be inſcribed; ſo 4 B will be the Side of a Square, 
B5 the Side of a Pantagon, B) of an Heptagon, | 
&c. | a 
The Plane of any Circle may be conſidered as 
made up of an infinite number of Concentrical Pe- 
ripheries, encreafing from the Center in Arithme- 
tical Proportion; wherefore a Rank of ſuch Peri- 
pheries will be to a like Number equal to the great- 
eſt, as 1 to 2. Wherefore the Area of a Circle is 
to the Surface of a Cylinder, whoſe Height is e- 
qual to the Radius, and its Baſe that Circle, as 1 to 
2. And conſequently, if the Height of the Cy- 
linder had been equal to the Diameter of the (ir- 
cle (which is the _ of the Cylinder circumſcribing 
a Sphere) the Curye Surface of the Cylinder would 
be equal to 4 times the Baſe of it (i. e.) the Sur- 
face of a Sphere is quadruple to the Area of one 
of its great Circle : for the — of the Sphere is 
equal to the Gurved Surface of ſuch a Cylinder ; 
as is proved elſewhere. See Cylinder. 

The Proportion of the Periphery of a Circle to 
its Diameter is leſs than 3.2, and greater than 

52 tO I. 
| The Area of any Circle to the Square of its 
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Diameter :: is 28 4 of the Periphery to the ſaid | Heart into the Arteries, and out of theſe into the 
Diameter, as 18 under linder. Parts to be nouriſh'd ; from whence it is reſorbed 


The Area of any Circle is incommenſurable to 
the Square of the Diameter; and fo. js alſo the 


Periphery to the Diameter: See Sturmius's Mat heſ. 


Enucleat. Prop. 4.3. | 
CIRCLE Equazt, in the Prolemaick, Aſtronomy, 
is a Circle deſcrib'd on the Center of the Equant ; 
its chief uſe is to find the Variation of the firſt 
Ineq T | | 
CIRCLE of perpetual Apparition, is one of the 
lefler Circles parallel to the Equaror, being deſcrib- 
ed by any Point of the Celeſtial Sphere which 
toucheth the Northern Point of the Horizon, and 
carried about with the Diurnal Motion. All the 


Stars that are included within this Circle never ſet, 


but are always viſible above the Horizon : And the 

CIRCLE of perpetual Occultation, is another Cir- 
cle at a like diſtance from the Equator, and con- 
tains all thoſe Stars which never appear in our He- 
miſphere. But the Stars fituated between theſe 
Circles inceſſantly riſe and ſet at certain times. 

CIRCLES of Altitude : See Almicanters. 

CIRCLE of Declination on the Globe ; So ſome 
Writers call the Meridians on which the Declina- 
tion or Diſtance from the Equator of any Planet or 
Star is accounted. | 

CIRCLES of Longitude, on the Globe, are great 
Circles paſſing thro' the Star and the Pole of the 
Ecliptick, no Jos they determine the Star's Longi- 
tude, reckon'd from the beginning of Aries. On 
theſe Circles are accounted the Latitudes of the 
Stars. f 

CIRCLES of Pott ion, are Circles paſſing by the 
common Interſections of the Horizon and Meridian, 
and thro' any Degree of the Ecliptick, or the Cen- 
ter of any Star, or other Point in the Heavens; and 
are uſed for the finding out the Situation or Poſi- 
tion of any Star, c. 

_ CIRCUITY of Action (in Law) fignifies a lon- 
ger courſe of proceeding than is needful, to reco- 
ver the thing ſued for. | 

CIRCULAR Numbers, or Spherical ones, accord- 
ing to ſome, are ſuch whoſe Powers terminate in 
the Root themſelves. 

As for Inſtance, 5 and 6, all whoſe Powers do 
end in 5 and 6, as the Square of 5 is 25, the 
Square of 6 is 36, Sc. = 

CIRCULATE, Circulation, in Chymiſtry, fig- 
niſies the giving a Motion to Liquors contained in 
a double VejJel (that is, when the Necks of two 
Veſſels are excellently well luted one into another) 
excited by Fire and cauſing the Vapours to aſcend 
and deſcend to and fro; which Operation is in- 
tended either to ſubtilize the Liquors, or elle to 
_ ſome hard Body that is mingled with them. 

he circulating Veſſel is ſometimes called a Peli. 

cane, or a blind Alembick, © IN 
CIRCULATION of the Blood, is that Motion 
of it which is produced by the continual Reci- 
2 of the Pulſe; whereby there is a conſtant 

xpulſion of the Blood from the Heart into the 
Arteries, and as conſtant and continual an Influx 
of Blood into it out of the Cava; and ſceing the 
Vena Cara, from whence the Supply comes, is ne- 
ver drawn dry; nor on the other Hand, the Arte- 
ries which receive the Blood from the Heart con- 
tinually, are unduly ſwell'd with it; it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow (as our great Harvey firſt plainly 
proved) that this Motion proceeds circularly, and 


that the Blood is continually driven out of the 


by the Capillary Veins, which it into the 
larger, and theſe into the Cava, 38 it re- 
turns to the Heart again. The Reaſons enforcing 
the Neceſſity of a Circulation of the Blood are theſe. 

1. The great Quantity of Blood that is driven 
out of the Heart into the Arteries at every Pulic. 
For tho the Ancients who knew not this Circula- 


tion, imagin d, that only a drop or two was ex- 


pell'd by every ſtole, which they were neceſſita- 
ted to ſuppoſe, to avoid the great Diſtention that 
the Arteries muſt be liable to, if any conſiderable 
Quantity iſſued into them; yet it is certain and 
demonſtrable, that there muſt needs an Ounce, or 
more, be driven into them each time: For (taking 
it for granted, that there is no other way for any. 
Liquor to paſs from the Stomach to the Kidneys 


but thro' the Heart, along with the Blood) ſecing 


if ſome Men at ſome times drink three Pints ot 


Drink, they ſhall piſs it out again in half an Hour, 
yea more of Tunbridge Water in that ſpace : And 


ſeeing, Secondly, that there is commonly as much 


Blood as Serum, that flows to the Kidneys (the 
Blood returning back by the Emulgent Veins) 


it is clear, that by the two Emulgents (which are 


none of the largeſt Arteries) there muſt paſs in 
half an Hour 6 Pounds of Liquor, all which muſt 


come from the Heart; and how much more then 


may we conceive to be driven thro all the other 


Arteries that run thro' the whole Body ? This is 
molt accurately evinced by Dr. Lower's Experi- 
ment, which is this; I cut aſunder (ſays be) 
both the Cervical Arteries in a large — 
e the ſame time thro' an Hole made in the left 
e fide of his Breaſt over - againſt the Heart, I com- 

« preſs'd the Trunk of the Aorta below the Heart 
„with my Finger, to hinder any Blood from de- 
ſcending by it; and, laſtly, I took care alſo to 
& ftraiten the rachial Arteries under the Axle, by 
«© which means almoſt all the Blood was driven 
{© out of the Heart thro' the Cervicals (beſides that 
„ which was fent into the Vertebrals) and which is 
„ wonderful to be related, within the twentieth 
part of an Hour the whole Mats iflued out; ſo 
that it is not to be denied, but that all paſſes 


*« thro' the Heart in that ſpace. And rho' it may 


be granted, that amidit ſuch Wounds and Tor- 


tures the Heart does beat ſomewhat quicker than 


at other times; yea the ſame thing is partly evi- 
dent from Wounds in the Limbs when ſome no- 
table Artery is cut aſunder ; for 'tis ſtrange in how 
{mall a time a Man will bleed to Death even at 
that one great Artery: Yet we may give a guels 


how much Blood is ſent out of every Pulſe, even 


from ordinary opening of one Vein in the Arm. 


from whence a notable quantity of Blood will 


iſſue in a ſhort time, how much then may we ſup- 
poſe would flow out of all the Veins, if they were 


Veins in a conſtant Circulation, | 


2. A ſecond Argument to prove it, may be tu- 


ken from the Valves in the Veins, which are ſo 


framed that Blood may freely low thro' them out 


of the leſſer Veins into the greater (and fo into the 
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3 Yea, if one blow int the C aua thro 
2 Pipe, there will no Wind into the ſmaller 
Veins; but on the contrary, if you blow up the 
leſſer Veins, the Wind will readily paſs to the lar- 
ger, and fo to the Cava. A 3 
2. And laſtly, the ſame thing is moſt clear by 
the Ligature in Blood-letting: For whether you 
let Blood in the Arm or Foot, you always tie the 
Fillet above where you intend to make the Ori- 
fice, and then the Vein below the Ligature will 
ſently fill and grow tumid, but above it will 
El and almoſt diſappear; which muſt needs be 
from hence, for that the Blood being driven along 
the Arteries towards the extream parts, returns by 
the Veins, and aſcends upwards, which coming to 
the Ligarure, and being ſtop'd there, ſwells the 
Vein below the Ligature, and ſpurts out as ſoon 
as the Orifice is made ; but aka the Fillet 1s 
looſed again, the Blood flows no longer out there- 


at, but holds on its wonted Channel, the Vein | 


and the Orifice cloſes up again. 2 
Having ſufficiently 1 the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, we will ſhew two things far 


ther; Fit, How the Blood paſſes out of the Ar- 


teries into the Veins ; and, Secondly, in what time 
it may be ſuppoſed to paſs thro the Heart in its 
ordinary Circulation. 8 
As to the ſiſt, it was the Opinion of Riolanus, 
that the Blood circulated only thro' the larger 
Veſſels, by Anaſtomoſis or Inoſculation of the 
Veins with the Arteries ; and that that which run 
into the ſmaller, was all ſpent on the Nutrition of 
the Parts. But it is clear, that there mult -be a 
Circulation even in the ſmalleſt, from the _ 
quantity of Blood that will flow out of the leaſt 
Artery in the Hand or Foot when it is cut; which 


it were very abſurd to imagine to be all ſpent on 
the nouriſhment of the reſpe&iye Parts. Now | 


there are but two ways whereby the Blood can 
be ſuppoſed to paſs out of the Arteries into the 
Veins, «i. either by the former's being continued 
to, or opening into the latter by Inoſculation, or 
elſe by the Capillary Arteries letting out their 
Blood into the Pores of the Subſtance of the 
Parts, oh whoſe Nutrition part is ſpent, and the 
Remainder imbibed by the gaping Mouths of the 
Capillary Veins. That it is neceſſary to admit of 
this latter way, is evident, becauſe if part of the 
Arterial Blood did not iflue into the Subſtance of 


the Parts, they could not be nouriſh'd by it; for | 


while it is in the Veſſels, it may add Warmth in- 
_ deed to the Parts thro' which it flows, but cannot 
nouriſh them, ſeeing even the Veſſels themſelves 
are not nouriſh'd by that Stream of Blood that 
glides along their Cavity, but by Capillaries run- 
ning thro their Coats; and if the Blood be driven 
into the Subſtance of the Parts, and that in a 
greater quantity than ſuffices for their Nouriſh- 
ment (as was juſt now ſhewn that it is) what is 
ſuperfluous mult needs enter the Mouths of the 
Capillary Veins, from which it goes forward to 
the larger, and ſo to the Heart: But ſeeing this 
way of transfuſing the Blood thro' the Subſtance 
of the Parts, has ſeem'd to ſome not to anſwer to 
that haſty Circulation of it as above demonſtrated ; 
they have thought it neceſſary alſo to admit of the 
former way, namely, Anaſtomoſes, by which the 
Veins are continued to the Arteries, and that not 
only in their larger Branches (as that notabl e one 
of the Splenick Artery with the Splenick Vein) 
but alſo in their ſmaller Twigs in the extreme 


Body 


as to make it ſeem almoſt im 


the whole Maſs of Blood may ordinarily circulate 


Number any ſpoke of, and ſome have told twice 
as many) and that at every Pulſe there is 


Iron, uſed by Chymiſts for the cutting off the 


ly belongs to t 


Tn | ; 


Parts, But we muſt conſider,” that in a living 
the ſolid Parts are infinitely more p. 

and permeable than in a dead ; > that the' the 
Anatomiſts find their Subſtance fo denſe and cloſe, 
ible they ſhould 
it ſo quick a to the Blood thro' them, 
yet they ſhould rather believe it, than ſuppoſe 
ſuch Anaſtomoſes as they cannot diſcover (tho' 
it were not difficult to find rhem out if they had 
an Exiſtence; ) for abating the fingle one of the 
Splenick Artery with the Ramus Splenicus of the 
Porta (and perhaps ſome of the Arteria with the 
Vena Pulmonars in the Lungs) none of the lateſt 
moſt accurate Anatomiſts have been able to find 
out any. And as for that mentioned, it ſeems ra- 
ther to be of an Artery with an Artery (ſuch as 
are frequent in ſeveral Parts of the Body, as are 
alſo of one Vein with another) than of an Artery 
with a Vein; for the Porta from which this Ramus 
is propagated, is generally reputed rather an Arte- 

than a Vein. 

And, Secondly, as to the Space of Time in which 


thro' the Heart, it is probably much ſhorter than 
many have imagin'd. For ſuppoſing that the Heart 
makes 2000 Pulſes an Hour (which is the leaſt 


expelled 
an Ounce of Blood (which we may well ſuppoſe, 
ſeeing the Ventricles are wide enough to contain 2 
Ounces ; and that it is probable alſo, both that 
they are filled near full in the Diaſtole, and that 
they are near, if not quite emptied by the ſtrong 
Conſtriction of the Heart in the Stole) ſeeing the 
whole Maſs uſually exceeds not four and twenty 
Pound, it will be circulated fix or ſeven times o- 
ver thro' the Heart in the Space of an Hour. And 
by ſo much the oftner, by yaw much the Blood 
comes ſhort of the ſuppoſed Quantity, or the Pulſe 
either naturally, or by a Fever, Spirituous Liquors, 
or violent Motion is rendred more frequent. By 
which quick Motion the Blood it ſelf is kept from 
Coagulation and Putrefaction, and the Parts are 
cheriſh'd with vital Heat, which Heat of the 
Parts is much according to the Slowneſs or Rapid- 
neſs of the Circulation: So when we fit ſtill, and 
the Pulſe is flow or rare, we grow cold; but when 
upon running, or any other violent Exerciſe the 


Pulſe becomes more frequent and quick, we be- 
come hot. 


CIRCULATORIUM, is a Glaſs Veſlel, where- 
in the Liquor infuſed by its aſcending and deſcend- 
ing, rolls about as it were in a Circle : There are 
ſeveral ſorts of theſe Veſſels, but two eſpecially of 
moment and uſe, that called Pelicanus, and the o- 
ther Diota : Which ſee ; as alſo Double Veſſel. 

CIRCULUS, is a round Inſtrument made of 


Necks of Glaſs Veſſels ; which is perform'd thus ; 
The Inſtrument being heated is apply'd to the 
Glaſs Veſlel, and is there continued till it grow 
hot ; then with ſome drops of cold Water, or a 


cold Blaſt upon it, it flies in pieces. This way © 


they cut off the Necks of Retorts or Cucurbits. 
CIRCUMAGENTES Muſculi, are certain o- 
blique Muſcles of the Eyes, ſo called from their 


helping to wind and turn the Eyes round about. 
CIRCUMAMBIENT : See Ambienr. 


CIRCUMFERENCE, is the outermoſt bound- 
ing Line of -_ Plane Figure, but it more proper- 
e Perimeter of a Circle; as is ap- 

parent 


CIR. 


* 


Which ſee. 


5 La thus (a). 


the Horizon. 


CIRCUMFLEX Accent, in N 
both of the Acute and the Grave, and it's 


TABLE of Circum-Polar Stars. 


ing, being the ſame with the Th dolite : 


Grammar, 1s com- 


CIRCUMGYRATION, is the wheeling Mo- 
tion of any Body round a Center. 
CIRCUM-POLAR Stars, are 


being near our North Pole, do move round 
it, = in our Latitude never ſet, or go below 


ſuch Stars as | 
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22 54 $90 12 57/1 50 74 


2Upper Leager----[22 57 59 14 20} 47 24 
Lat in Dra- HH 


| | 
Foot 9 55 23/0 20 1:13 21 O0 
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| Knee 21 24 130 19 573 07 1205 
Lower Leader |. 
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E 
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co's Tail 23 24 130 13 3<|t 20 24 
=; Gr. Eea g K | 1] | 
| Thigh 23 43 3%o 05 300 59 240 
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The Uſe of this Table. 
| | 1. For the Howr of the Naght, 


In a North Widow (or any convenient Place) 
hang up a fine String with a weighty Plum- 
met, and placing your Eye at ſome diſtance 
(backward) mark when any Star in the Table 
comes to your String, ſo that it cut both it and 
| the Pole-Star together; then from that Star's Righr 
® pug (in the Table) take the Right Aſcenſion 

f the Sun (adding 24 Hours to the Star's (if need 


be) the Remainder is the exact Time of the 


Night. 


lumn, come under the Pole after they have 
been in the Vertical of the Pole-Srar, when 
they are NHeſt of the Pole. 


2. To fend a true Meridian. 


Place a ſecond Line and Plummet behind the 
former (which was for the Hour) and having by 
the former obſerved when any Star in the 'Table 
comes to a Perpendicular with the Pole-Star, then 
| count (by a Pendulum Clock or Watch) the diffe- 

rence in Time expreſſed in the ſecond Column, 
and belonging to the Star you obſerve ; then at 
the Moment when the Account is up, bring the 
two Strings and the Star all in a Right-Line, and 
then your two Strings are in the Meridian. 

a two laſt Columns ſerve for the ſame 
uſe. | 


For when any of theſe Stars are under the Pole- 


Star and the other; theſe two Strings hang ſo far 

out of the Meridian Line, as is the Azimuth ex- 

reſs'd in the Table; which Azimuth is ſhewn to 
Eaſt or Weſt, as in the laſt Column. 


N. B. There are 3 Stars in the Table, which 
being under the Pole-Star, are inſenſibly near 
the Meridian, v. Caffiopeia's Hip, Cor Caro- 
li, and Aliotb; ſo that when they are un- 
der the bo- Sar, a Meridian may be found 
(very near) by one Thread. 

Obſerve alſo, That there is juſt four Hours 
(wanting only one Second) between the com- 
ing of Cor Carol: and the 24th Star of Draco 
(in Tycho's Catalogue) under the Pole-Star, 


P CIRCUM- 


N. B. O ftards for 4 Stars in Charles's Wain. | 


N. B. The Stars mark'd with in the laſt Co- 


Star, making the two Strings cut both the Pol-- 
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CIRCUMSCRIBED ; in Geometry a Figure Perpehdicular eg or Eg. Then draw the Tranſ. 
is ſaid to be Circumſeribed, wheh either the An- | verſe Lines D f and D F, exe. cutting thoſe Per. 
| Sides or Planes of the outward Figure, | pendiculars in H and b, ec. by which Means you 
= touch all the Angles of the Figure that is inſcribed. | may find as many Points as you pleaſe in thoſe 
| CIRCUMSCRIPTION, in Natnral Philoſo-| Perpendiculars, through which to draw the Curve 
| phy, is the Termination or certain Bounds or Li- Db Ab Bb (which may be continued below the 
i! mits of any Natural Body, They make it either | Circle if you pleaſe.) And this is called the 
| Internal, which belongs to the Eflence and Quan: | C:ſſoid. | , | 
tity of every Body, whereby it hath a certain de-] A Way to deſcribe which Curve Organically 
terminate Extenfion, owls and Figure: Or Ex-| the Second Figure repreſents. 
zernal, which they call alſo Local, becauſe it is re-| | | 
ferred to the Place within which any Body is con- A 
fined; fora Body is ſaid to be Circumſcribed Lo- 
cally, or to be in a Place Circumſcriptivehy, when | 
it hath a certain and determinate Ub: or Place, in 
reſpect of the Circum- Ambient Bodies. 

IRCUMVALLATION, or the Line of Cir- 
cumrallatio, in Fortification, is a Trench border- 
ed with a Parapet, dug round about the Befieg- | 
er's Camp, within Cannon-ſhot of the Place, to | 
hinder the Relief of the Beſieged, and to ſtop De- 
ſerters : It is uſually flank'd at the Diſtance of a 
Musket-ſhot with Redoubts and other ſmall Works, 
or with Field Forts raiſed upon the moſt eminent | 
Poſts : Care muſt be taken never to draw a Line 
of Circumvallation at the Bottom of a rifing | 
Ground, leſt the Enemy, having ſeized on the Sta- 
tion, ſhould plant Gannon there, and by that Means | 
command the Line. This Line is uſually about 
ſeven Foot deep, and twelve broad. 

_ CIRRI, in Botany, are thoſe fine Strings or 
Hairs by which ſome Plants faſten themſelves in 


order to their Support in their creeping, as Ivy, c. Wher 111 
CIRSOCELE, is a Swelling of the preparing Po een e, eee Sa Fork, 
Wigs and moveable upon thoſe Points, interſect one a- 

Veſſels about the Teſticles, ſo that ey ometimes nother, as at 8 in 5 ; and then a Square, as 


look like a Third Teſticle. Blanchar | | 
CIRCOS or Varix, is a Dilatation and Swel- - £ Fa —_ 33 3 0 er 44 
. a R , = oo ; S 0, 7 
* of the Yun _— ry 1 _ we if the two Rulers be moved upwards, ſo then the 
nie E þ __ ms >. TE 5 1 _— interſecting Point O begins to aſcend, and the 
as CISSOID threaten a Rupture. Blanchard. Square at the ſame time moves upwards alſo, with 
VID, the Name of a Curve Line inrent- its u per Leg L G always parallel to C D, the 
* 8 way ng wean oe 2 73 Interſection of the Point H, or Angle of the Square 
rap: . _ vs gg 22 with the Rule F D ſhall, in its Aſcent, deſcribe 

and C cutting one another at Right Angles. the Curve BHD, which is the true Ciſſoid, 
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- 5 A | : ; Propoſition, 
If from any Point of the Diameter C D (See Fig. 


I. above) as from G, you draw a Perpendicular, as 
GE, through the Ciſſoid, the Lines CG, GE, 
GD and GH will be continually proportionable. 


ance NﬀA Wa tcc.i. Þ © 4 S 


Demonſtration. 


The Lines GE and IF being Right Sines, | 


| CITADEL, is a Fort of 4, 5 or 6 Baſtions, 
5 | | built ſomewhere near a City, that it may com- 
mand it in Caſe of a Rebellion; ſo that the City is 


* 7 89 * 
— * 4 : I 2 GE 2 D [and alſo 6 D and I C being verſed Sines of equal 
$38 $ 8 23 Arks, will be equal; wherefore becauſe of the 
SEEM =; Circle, DI : IT (Ie CG: GE) :: IF: IC; 
VVV!!! 8 i, e. GE: 6 D. But by Similar Triangles, DG: 
22 .— 3 6 H;: DI: IF (chat is, as CG: GE; ) fo is 
TEES a8 $$ 8 c, GE::GE, GD: : 6 D, GH; that is, 
VIS as 2 2 : thoſe Lines are all in continual Proportion. 
FX: : 3 /E 2. E.D. 
F 2 Pp How by the Help of his Curve to find two 
e E mean Proportionals ; ſee Sturm. Math. Enucles, 
E Prop. 21. of Hook 2. and Conf, 1. 


EFF 


Pd 


From B take equal ks. 5 Be and Bf or B E] not fortify'd on that Part againſt the td, tho 


and BF; and then from e or E, exc. erect the the Citadel is againſt the City. The moſt e 
| | | h orm 


—— 


CLA 


* 


Farm for Citadels is that of a Pentagon, a Square 
ON. A, or Pica, is a depraved Appetite, when 
People long for thoſe things which are not fit to be, 
nor never e ent, as Lime, Coals, Shells, Cloth, 
Hides, Sand, er. Blanchard, 
 -- CIVII-DALT:: See Day. $ : 
_ © CIVIE-LAV, is pro he peculiar Law of 
each State, Country or City: But what we uſu- 
ally mean by the Civ-Law, is a Body of Laws 
compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and Greci- 
an Laws, and which was in the main received and 
obſerved throughout all the Roman Dominions for 
above Twelve Hundred Years. The Romans took 
the firſt Grounds of this Law from the Twelve 
Tables, which were Abridgements of the Laws of 
| Solon at Athens, and of other Cities in Greece, fa- 
mous for Knowledge and Wiſdom, to which they | 
added their own ancient Cuſtoms of the City of 
Rome. Theſe written Laws were ſubject to vari- 
ous Interpretations, whence Controverſies arifing, | 
they were determined by the Judgment of the | 
Learned ; and theſe Determinations were what 
firſt called Jus Civile, after their ſeveral 
Caſes were compoled, which, leſt the People ſhould | 
make them at pleaſure, were fixed certain and 
ſolemn; and this Part of their Law they called 
Afiones Juris, Caſes at Law: And by the bye, the 
Romans had alſo their Plebiſcita, which were Laws 
made by the Commons without the Authority of 
the Senate. The Jus Honorarium, which was an 
Edict of ſome * Magiſtrate ; the Senatus 
Conſultum, which was an Ordinance made by the 
ſole Authority of the Senate; and the Principals 
Conſtirutio, which was Enacted by the Prince or 
Emperor. Theſe Laws grew by degrees to a vaſt 
number of Volumes ; and therefore the Emperor | 
Juſtinian commanded his Chancellor Tribonian, 
with the Aſſiſtance of the other Eminent Law- 
yers of that Time, to reduce it to a perfect Body. 
Suidess, and ſome others reflect on Tribonian's 
Learning and gy in this great Work ; but 
no one can excuſe his Haſte 8 ae of Care, for 
he did that in Three Years time, which the Em- 
ror ſaith (in the Conſtitutions) he could not 
— imagin d would be effected in leſs than Ten. 
For this Law had now been in practce above 1000 
Tears, and the Volumes of it were ſwelled to the 
igious Number of 2000, which 'twas impoſ- 
fible 2 Tribonian to read over in that time, much 
leſs to compare and digeſt them well. However 
this Body of Law is called the Digeſts or Pande#s. 
This Body of the Civil Lau is divided into 
three Volumes, which are ſtill remaining; viz. 
the Pandeſts or Digeſts, the Code, and the Iuſtitutes: 
Which ſee. Afterwards to theſe were added the 
Authentics, or Conſtitutions of Juſtinian, called alſo 
N : Which ſee, alſo under the Word Aut ben- 
ticks. | 
CIVIL-YEAR, is the Legal Year, or Annual 
Account of Time, which every Government ap- 
ints to be uſed within its own Dominions ; and 
tis ſo called in contradiſtinction to the Natural 


Year, which is meaſured exactly by the Revolution 
of the Heavenly Bodies. | 


CLAMEA aamittenda in Irinere Atturnatum, is a 
Writ whereby the King commands the Juſtices in 
Eyre to admit of one's Claim by Attorney that is 
22 in the King's Service, and cannot come 
in his own Perſon. 


| 


rions to be a kind of old faſhion- 


|  CLAMFPs, in « Ship, Ip, are thoſe thick Ti bin 
which lie fore and aft, under the — Goh 
Ovlope, bearing them up at either End; and are 
the ſame that the Rifogs are to the Deck, 


Pharmacy, is an Aromatick Wine, impregnated 


otherwiſe called Vinum Hippocraticum, Hippocras 
Wine ; allo medicated Wine : It is ſo called becauſe 
it s percolated and purified by a Wine Sack or Bag, 
through which it is drained from its Dregs. a3 
this Bag is called Manica Hippocratis. 
CLARIFICATION, is the way to make Juices 
or thick Decoctions become clearer and finer, 


ſubſide of themſelves, by Fermentation, or by 
the Addition of Vinegar, White of an Egg, or 
Milk, ec. either to precipitate the Dregs to the 
Bottom, or gather them in a Skum. | 

CLARICATIO, fo the Gvilians call Areſto fa- 


To ſuper bonis mercarorium alienigenorum : Which 


ſee. 
CLARION, a bearing in Heraldry of the fol- 
lowing Figure ; Ruby 3 Clarions | 
Topaz, being the Arms of the 


Earl of Bath, by the Name of 
Greenuile. Guillim takes theſe (la- | | 


VV 


ed Trumpet ; but others think 
they rather repreſent the Rudaer 
of a Ship; or as ſome ſay, the 


Reſt for a Lance. os 
CLASPERS, the twiſted Ligaments or Threads. 
with which certain Herbs or - Shrubs, ſuch as 


Briony and Vines takes hold of Trees or Plants 
that grow about them. 

"Theſe Claſpers are of a Compound Nature, be- 
tween that of a Root and a Trunk. T heir Uſe 
is ſometimes for Support only, as in the Claſpers of 
| Vines, Briony, &c. whoſe Branches being long, 


their Fruits Weight; but theſe Claſpers taking 
hold of any thing which is at Hand (which they 
do by a Natural Circumvolution which they have, 
thoſe of Briony have a Retrograde Motion about 
every third Circle in the Form of a double Claſp, 
ſo that if they miſs one way, they may catch the 
other). Sometimes the Uſe of Claſpers is alſo for 
Supply, as in the Truxk Roots of Icy; which being 
a Plant that mounts very high, and being of a 
cloſer and more compact Subitance than that of 
Vines, the Sap would not be ſufficiently ſupplied to 


Root; but theſe ſerve alſo for Support too. Some- 
times they ſerve for Stabiliment, Propagation, and 
Shade ; for the fit of theſe ſerve the Claſpers of 
Cucumbers ; for the ſecond, thoſe, or rather the 


to delight in Shade. 

_ CLAUDENT Mfeſcles, otherwiſe called Au- 
circular, are thoſe that ſhut the Eye-lids ; being 
placed between the bmer Membrane of that Part, 
and the Heſby Membrane. Theſe two Muſcles be- 
ing cantracted, ſhut up the Eye, the greater drau- 
ing down the upper Eve-lid, and the leſs pulling 


own Gravity, and the Relaxation of its Fibres. 
CLAVICULA, or Channel Bones, are two |it- 
tle ones which are fituated at the Baſis of the 


| Neck above the Breaſt, on each Side one: They 


ares 


CLARETUM, amongſt the foreign Writers of 
with an Infufion, and ſweetned with Sugar; it is 


which is done three ways ; by letting the Dregs 


flender and fragile, would fall by their own and 


the upper Sprouts, unleſs theſe aſſiſted the Mother 


Trunk, Roots of Chamæmil; and for all three, the 
Trunk Roots of Strawberries, which mightily ſcem 


up the lower, which falls down again through its 
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are pretty long and ſmall, and at one End are join- 
ed to the Production of the Kap, called Acro- 
mien, by a peculiar Arciculation; which they call 
Synchondrofis ; at the other End they are joined to 
the upper Part of the Sternum; by an Articulation 
which they call 4rtbrodia. They are in the Shape 
of a long (/) for the Paſſage of the Veſſels which 
under them, and to facilitate the Motion of 
the Arms: Their Uſe is to ſuſtain the Scapule, to 
which the Arms are articulated ; and becauſe the 
Pectoral Muſcle which pulls the Arm a-croſs the 
Breaſt, is inſerted near the upper End of the 
Shoulder-Bone ; if the Clavicule did not keep the 
Sapule to which the Head of rhe Humeras is al 
ways joined at an equal Diſtance from the Sternum, 


the upper Part of the Arm only, and not the Hand, | 


muſt have been pulled forwards. 
CLAVUS, is a Pain in a ſmall Part of the 


Head, commonly above the Eye in the Eye-brow, | Party that procureth the Writ. 


and ſeems as if that Part of the Head were-bor'd 
through with a little Augur or Whimble. Dr. Hy- 
d-nbam calls ſuch a Pain in the Top of the Head 
of Hyſterical Perſons, Clatus Hyſtericus. 
CLAUSUM Fregir, fignifies as much as an 
Action of Treſpaſs; and is fo called, becauſe in 
the Writ ſuch a one is ſummoned to anſwer, 
Qxare clanſum fregit? that is, Why he did ſuch a 
Treſpaſs ? 
CLA Es or Watl's, a Term in Fortification : 
See Hurdles, | oy 
CLEAR Viſon- See Viſion. 
CLEAT, is a Piece of Wood faſtned to the 
* Yard-Arm of a Ship, to keep the Ropes from 
ſlipping off the Yard. | 


CLECHE, a Term in Heral- 
dry for any Ordinary being pier- 
ced through with the fame Fi- 
gure, as here. He beareth Gules, 
a Saltier Cleche, that is, one pier- 


ced through with another. 


CLEIDION, the ſame with Clavicula. 
CLEPSYDRA, an Inſtrument anciently uſed, 
eſpecially among the Egyptians, to meaſure Time, 
by the running of Water out of one Veſſel into 
another : Firſt invented by Scipio Manfica, or at 
leaſt brought firſt by him to Rome; for Pierius in 
his Hieroglyphicks tells us, The Prieſts of Acanta, a 
Town beyond the River Nile in Ezypt, did uſe 
every Day to _ Water into a Veſſel, by the 
dropping of which through a ſmall Hole, they 
meaſured Time. 
There were many kinds of them, but all had 
this in common, that the Water ran gently thro' 
a narrow Paſſage from one Veſſel into another; 
and in the lower was a Piece of Cork or light 
Wood, which as the Veſſel filled, roſe up by de- 
ces, and ſo ſhewed the Hour. 

Ptzarch obſerves one Inconvenience in theſe 
Mater-Cochs, i. e. that the Air, according to its 
different Temperature, as to Heat, Cold, Denfity 
or Rarity, had an Influence on the running of the 
Water, ſo that it muſt meaſure Time unequally. 
And another greater there was, which a good 
while was unheeded, viz. that the Water always 


| releaſe him again. 


ped. it ſelf hy Means of a Syphon, in the 
Middle of it 5. but. which wa the Mars by this 
Means were made <q 1 cannot find, the De- 
N the thing being very obſcure. 
Jem of thele Gele were fo made, as, tha 
without changing the Dial, the Hours were ſome- 
times longer, and ſometimes ſhorter, by Means of 
an Inequality in the Index, or Hand, and which 
irruvius ſays, depended on the Management of 
the Water : for in the long Days they made the 
Hole narrower, and ſo the Water ran proportiona- 
bly flower ; and in the Winter, when oy Days 
were ſhort, the Hole was made larger, which 
made the Water flow the faſter, and ſo the Index 
turned round alſo the faſter. 
CLERICO admittendo, is a Writ directed to 
the Biſhop, for the admitting of a Clerk to a Be- 
nefice upon a ne adnittas, tried and found for the 


CLERICO capto per Statuum Mercatorum, ec, 
is a Writ directed to the Biſhop, for the Deliyery 
of a Clerk out of Priſon, that is in Cuſtody upon 
the Breach of a Statute Merchant. | 
\ CLERICO conviffo commiſſo Eccle 


fie in defefiu 
Ordinarii deliberando, ec. is a Writ for the Deli- 

very ofa Clerk to his Ordinary that formerly was 
convicted of Felony, by reaſon his Ordinary did 
_ —— him according to the Privileges of a 

__ | 

_ CLERICO infra Sacros Ordines conſtitutio non 
elegendo in Officiuam, is a Writ directed to the Bay- 
liffs, ec. that have thruſt a Bailiwick or Beadle- 
ſhip upon one in Holy Orders, charging them to 


| CLERK Controuler of the King's Houſe (where- 
of there be two) is an Officer in Court, that hath 
Place and Seat in the Counting-houſ?, and Autho- 
rity to allow or diſallow the Charges or De- 
mands of Purſuivants, and Meſſengers of the 
Green-Cloth, pa? gut or the like: He hath alſo 
the over-fight and controuling of all Defaults, De- 
fects and Miſcarriages of any of the Inferiour Of- 
ficers ; and fits in the Counting-Houſe with the Su- 
periour Officers, v. the Lord Steward, Treaſu- 


ran flower out, according as its Quantity and 
Preſſure in the Veſſel abared ; to remedy this, 
the Hrontes invented a Clepſydra in the Form of a 


{ſmall Ship floating on the Water, and which em- [there, that by himſelf or his Deputy, is continu- 


rer, Controuler and Cofferor, either for correcting or 
bettering things out of Order, with ſeveral other = 
Matters. | ( 

CLERK of the A#s, is an Officer of the Navy, — 
who receives and enters the Commiſſions and ] 
Warrants of the Lord-Admiral, and regiſters the t 
Acts and Orders of the Commiſſioners of the t 
Navy. | 

CLERK of Affixe, is he that writeth all things ( 
judicially done by the Juſtices of Are in their a 
Circuits. | 7 

CLERK f the Check, is an Officer in Court, ſo - 
called, becauſe he hath the Check and Controulment n 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, and all other ordi- 
nary Yeomen or Uſhers belonging either to the ec 
King, or Queen, or Prince, either giving leave, Oo! 
or allowing their Abſences or Defects, in Atten- i 
dance, or diminiſhing their Wages for the ſame. 

CLERK of the Crown, is a Clerk or Officer in 10 
the King's- Bench, whoſe Buſineſs is to read, F 
frame and record all Indictments againſt Traitors, B 
Felons and other Offenders there arraigned upon C 
any publick Crime. He is otherwiſe called Clerk in 
of 1 Crown-")ffice, or Clerk, of the Crown in the King - al 
Bench, | 

CLERK of the Crown in Chancery, is an Officer K 

tl 


ally 


* 


KEI: oF „ ain — * — r os 
"ALE » * wu 
lly to attend; the Lord-Chancellor; or Lord- | them ; that is, Examples of all the Meaſures tha 
Ke , for ſpecial Matters of State, Com- ought wobe through e Land. TIO 
Majeſty, or by Order of his Council, as well or- | be an Officer thatattends the Marſhal in hi E 
dinary as extraordinary: Allo all general Pardons | and Recordeth all his Proceedi 


upon Grants of them at the King's Coronation, 
or at a Parliament, the Writs of Parliament, with 
the Names of Knights and Burgeſſes, are return- 
ed into this Office. He hath alſo the making of 
oe Pardons, and Writs of Execution upon 
s of Statute Staple forfeited. _ 
* CLERK of the Errors, in the Court of Com- 
mon-Pleas, does tranſcribe and certify into the 
King's-Bench, the Tenor of the Records of the 
Cauſe or Action, upon which the Writ of Error 


(made by the Curſitor) is brought there to be judg- 
ed and determined. 

CLERK of the Errors in the King's-Bench, does 
likewiſe tranſcribe and certify the Records of ſuch 


Cauſes in that Court into the Exchequer, if the 
Cauſe or Action were by Bill. 

CLERK of the Errors in the Exchequer, does 
tranſcribe the Records certified thither out of the 
King's-Bench, and s them for Judgment 
in the Court of Exchequer, to be given by the 
Juſtice of the Common-Pleas and Barons there. 

CLERK of the Eſſoigns, is an Officer belongin 
to the Court of Common-Pleas, who only keepet 
the Eſſoign-Roll, and hath for entring every Eſſoign 
Six-pence, and for every Exception to bar the E/ 
ſeigu, in Caſe where the Party hath omitted his 

Time, Six-pence. He hath alſo the providing of 

Parchment, and cutting it into Rolls, and *r 
the Number upon them, and Delivery out of a 
the Rolls to every Officer, and receiving them 
again when they be written. „ 

CLERK of the Eſtreats, belongs to the Exche- 
quer, and every Term receiveth the Eſtreats out 
of the Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer's Office, 
and writeth them out to be levyed for the King: 
He alſo maketh Schedules cf ſuch Sums ęſtreated 
as are to be diſcharged. 

CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, or Warden 


whoſe Bufineſs is to receive all Money due to the 
King's Majeſty for the Seals of Charters, Patents, 
Commiſſions and Writs ; as alſo Fees due to the 
Officers for Enrolling and Examining the ſame. 
He is obliged to attend on the Lord Chancellor or 
the Lord Keeper daily in Term time, and at all 
times of Sealing. | 

CLERK-of the Juries, or Curata Writs, is an 
Officer belonging to the Court of Common-Pleas, 
which maketh out the Writs called Habe Corpora, 
and Diftrings, for the Appearance of the Jury either 
in Court or at Aſſizes, after that the Jury or Pan- 
nel is returned upon the venire facias. | 

CLERK of the King's Great Wardrobe, is an Offi- 
cer of the King's Houſe, that keepeth an Account 
or Inventory in Writing of all things belonging to 
the King's Wardrobe. 

CLERK of the Kine's Silver, is an Officer be- 
longing to the Common-Pleas, to whom every 
Fine is brought, after it has been with the Cuſtos 


Frevium, and by whom the Effect of the Writ of 


Covenant is entred into a Paper-Book, and accord- 
ing to that Note, all the Fines of that Term are 
alſo Recorded in the Rolls of the Court. 

CLERK of the Market, is an Officer of the 
King's Houſe, whoſe Duty is to take Charge of 


the King's Meaſures, and to keep the Standards of 
\ 


CLERK of the Nichils or Nibils, is an Officer in 
the Exchequer, that maketh a Roll of all ſuch 
Sums as are nibiled by the Sheriff upon their 
Eftreats of Green Wax, and delivereth the ſame 
into the Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer”s Office, to 


have Execution done upon them for the King, 


CLERK of the Outlauries, is an Officer be ong- 


ing to the Court of Common-Pleas, being a Depu- 


N to the King's Attorney - General, for making out 
the Writs of Capi.s utlegatum after Outlaury; and 
the King's Attorney s Name is to every one of thoſe 
Writs. And whereas Seven-pence is paid for the 


Seal of every other Writ betwixt Party and Party, 


there is but a Penny paid for the Seal of this, be- 
cauſe it goes out of the King's Suit. 

CLERK of the Parliament, is he that recordeth 
all things done in the High Court of Parliament, 
and engroſſeth them fairly into Parchment Rolls, 
for their better keeping to Poſterity. Of theſe 


there be two, one of the Higher, the other of the 


Lower, or Houſe of Commons. | 
CLERK of the Peace, is an Officer belonging to 
the Seſſions of the Peace; his Duty is at the Sel- 
fions to read the Indictments, to enroll the Acts, 
and draw the Proceſs, to enroll Proclamations of 
Rates for Servant's Wages, to enroll the Diſcharge 
of Apprentices, to keep the Counterpart of the 
Indenture of Armour, ec. alſo to certify in the 
King's-Bench, Tranſcripts of Indictments, Out- 
lawries, Attainders and Convictions had before the 
Juſtices of the Peace within the time limited by 
Statute. = | 
CLEKK of the Pell, belongs to the Exchequer, 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to enter Teller's Bills into a 
Parchment-Roll, called Pell:s receptorum, and alſo 


to make another Roll of Payment, called Pellis ex- 


ituum wherein he ſetteth down by what Warrant 


| the Money was paid. 
| of the Hamper, is an Officer in the Chancery, | 


CLERK of the Petty Bag, is an Officer in Chan- 
cery, whereof there are three, and the Maſter of 
the Rolls their Chief : Their Office is to Record 


the Return of all Inquiſitions out of every Shire, 


all Liveries granted in the Court of Wards, all 


Ofter les marnes, to make all Patents of Cuſtom- 


ers, Gaugers, Controulers and Aulnagers, Sum- 


mons of the Nobility, Clergy and Burgeſſes to 
the Parliament; Commiſſions directed to Knights 
and others of every Shire for ſeiſing of Subfidies ; 
Writs for Nomination of Collectors for the Fit- 
teenths, and all Traverſes upon any Office, Bill, 
or otherwiſe, and to receive the Money due to the 
King for the ſame. 

CLERK of the Pipe, belongs to the Exchequer, 
who having all Accounts and Debts due to the 
King, delivered and drawn out of the Remem:- 
brancer's Office, chargeth them down into the 
great Roll; who alſo writeth Summons to the 
Sheriff to levy the ſaid Debts upon the Goods and 
Chattels of the ſaid Debtors ; and if they have no 
Goods, then doth he draw them down to the 
Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer, to write Eſtreats 
againſt their Lands. | 

CLERK of the Pleas, is an Officer in the Ex- 


chequer, in whoſe Office the Officers of the Court 


upon ſpecial Privileges belonging to them, ought 
he os be ſued upon any Action. a 
CLERE 
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CLERK 
four) that attendeth the Lord-Keeper of the Prevy- 
Seal 3 or if there be none ſuch, upon the Principal 
Secretary, writing or making out all thi that 
be ſent by Warrant from the Signet to the Przzy- 
Seal, and are to be paſs'd to the Great-Seal ; as allo 
to make out Prizy.Seals upon any ſpecial occaſion 
of his Majeſty's Affairs; as for Loan of Money, 
and ſuch like. 3 

CLERK of the Sers, is an Officer belongin 
to the Commiſſioners of the Sewers, writing al 
things that they do by vertue of their Commil- 
fion : See Serrers, 

CLERK of the Signet, is an Officer continually 
attending upon his Majeſty's Principal Secretary, 
who always hath Cuſtody of the Prizy-Signet, as 
well for Sealing his Majeſty's Private Letters, as 
alſo ſuch Grants as paſs his Majeſty's Hand by 


Bills ſigned. Of theſe there be four that attend | | 


in their courſe, and have their Diet at the Secre- 
tary's Table. 

CLERK of the Treaſury, belongs to the Cmmon- 
Pleas, and hath the charge of keeping the Records 
of Nift prius, hath the Fees due for all Searches, 
and hath the certifying of all Records into the 
King's-Pench, when a Writ of Error is brought, 
and maketh out all Writs of Seperſedeas de non mo- 
leſtendo, which are granted for the Defendants, 
while the Writ of Error hangeth. Alſo he ma 
keth all Exemplifications of Records being in the 
Treaſury. 

CLERK of the Warrants, is an Officer 2 
ing to the Court of Common-Pleas, which entret 
all Warrants of Attorney for Plaintiff and Defen- 
dant, and enrolleth all Deeds of Indentures of 
Bargain and Sale, which are acknowledged in 

Judges out of the Court. 

CLEW, of the Sail of a Ship, is the lower Cor- 
ner of it which reaches down to that Earing, where 
the Tackles and Sheets are faſtned ; ſo that when a 
Sail is made goaring, or ſloping by degrees, ſhe is 
ſaid to have a great Clew : And a Ship is faid to 
ſpread a great Clew, when ſhe hath a very long 
Yard, and fo hath much Canvaſe in her Sails. 

CLEW-GARNET, is a Rope faſtned to the 
Clew of the Sail, and from thence runs in a Block 
ſeized to the middle of the Main and Fore-yard ; 
its Uſe is to hale up the Clew of the Sail cloſe to 


the middle of the Yard, in order to its being fur- 
led. 


CLEW-LINE, is the ſame to the Top-ſails, Top- 
gallant- ſails, and Sprit-ſails, that the Clew-garnet 
is to the Main-ſail and Fore-ſail, and has the very 
ſame uſe. Ina guſt of Wind, when a Top-ſail is 
to be taken in, firſt hale home the Lee Cleu-Line, 
and then the Sail will be taken in the eafier. 

CLIFF or Clef, a Term in Muſick, fignifying 
a certain Mark from the Pofition whereof * 

el- 

ſon are underſtood, by proving the ſaid Notes 
from thence according to the Scale of the Gamur 
wherein are contained three Septenaries of Letters, 
diz. G, 4, B, (, D, E, F; which ſeven Letters 
of the Alphabet ſet at the beginning of every Rule 
and. Space repreſents as many Cliffs ; But of theſe 
four are only uſed, and generally placed at the be- 
ginning of the Staves of every Leflon, either Vo- 
cal or Inſtrumental. 

The Firſt is called Fat Cliff, and appropria- 
ted only to the Baſs or loweſt Part. 


F Re CwhererE there be 
i - 1-2 Parts, as the Tenor and C onnter- 


is proper to all Parts, and ſerves for the Harting 


with ſome grand Mutation of Life or Fortune ; as 


(being 9 times 7) and the 8 1ſt, (which is 9 times 


Aulus Gellius ſaith, This Whim came from the 


Equator, fo that from the beginning of the Climare 


rallel ; wherefore theſe Parellels muſt differ from 
is bended about the Ring of the Anchor, and then 


at Sea, in a Proſpect of foul Weather, about the 


of the Os Sp{-noides, forming a Cavity called Cells 


"The Second 5 Cſolfe-ur Cl, peculiar to the 


The Third is G- l rut Cliff, which is only ſet 
for the Treble or higheſt Part. 


The Fourth is I- Cliff, or B. fa bmi cliff, which 


and Sharping of Notes. 
CLIMACTERICAL Years, are certain obſer- 
vable Years, which are ſuppoſed to be attended 


the 7th Year, the 21ft, (made up of three times 
ſeven) the 49th (made of ) times 7) the 63d, 


9) which two laſt are called the Grand Climaſtericks. 


Chaldeans firſt, and 'tis probable Pythagaras had it 
from them, who uſed to talk much of the Effica- 
cy of the Number 7, with which he was mighti- 
y in love. | | 
CLIMATE, is a Space on the Terreſtrial Globe 


comprehended between two Circles parallel to the 


to that of another next to it, there is half an Hours 
difference in the longeſt Sommer- day. Each Cli- 
mate allo is divided into two half Clemates by a 
parallel Circle, which half Climate is call'd a Pa- 


one another + of an Hour in the longeſt Days. 


CLINCH (of a Cable) is that part of it which 


(eiz'd or made faſt. 
CLINCHING, isa kind of flight Calking uſed 


Ports; which is, to drive a little Oukar into their 
Seams, that the Water may not come in at them. 


CLINOIDES, are four Proceſſes in the infide 


Turfica, in the middle of that Bone, in which 
lies the Glangula Pituitaria. 
CLITORIS, is a Part in the Pudendum Mulie- 
bre ſeated before ; 'tis a long round Body naturally 
about the bigneſs of the Lula It lies within the 
Skin, nor doth any part of it appear outwardly, 
but juſt its Extremity; which is covered with a 
folding of the Skin made by the union of the Nym- 
phe, and is called its Præputium. The Subſtance 
of it conſiſts of two ſpongy Bodies like thoſe of 
the Penis, They riſe at two different places, in the 
lower Part of the Os Pubis, and approaching on 
to the Body of the Clitoris, whole Extremity, 
which is of an exquiſite Senſe, is called its Glans. 
The two ſpongy Bodies before they unite are cal- 
led by ſome the Cura Clitoridis, and they are twice 
as long as the Body of the Clitoris. It hath two 
Muſcles arifing from the Protuberance of the Iſchi- 
um, and are inſerted in its ſpongious Bodies; they 
are called Ereffores Clitoridis, becauſe they have 
the ſame Uſe as the Erettores Penis. The Clitoris 
hath Veins and Arteries from the Hzmorrhoidal 
Veſſels and the Pudenda, and Nerves from the In- 
tercoſtal Pair. | 
CLOATHED, the Seamen ſay a Maſt is cloath- 
ed, when the Sail is ſo long as to reach down to 
the Gratings of the Hatches, ſo that no Wind can 
blow below the Sail; and they ſay a Ship ſpreads 
much Cloth, when ſhe hath broad Sails. 
CLOCKS and Clockwork: How to calculatc 
all the Numbers and Proportions for any Movc- 
ment, c. ſee under Watch-work, 


CLOSE, in Muſick: See Cadence, 


CL GSE.: 


COA 


CON 


_—_ E, when' amy Bird is drawn in a Coat of 
Arms with its Wings cloſe down about it (i. e. not 


 PValant. „ „e EC | 
- .CLOSETT, a Term in Heraldry, fignifying 
the half of a Barr, and the Barr ought to contain 
one fifth part of the Eſcutcheon, as the Feſſe doth 
the third: See Eſſe. 3 
„ are a Congeries of (chiefly) watery 
Particles, drawn. or {ent out of the Earth in Va- 
- which, when theſe Particles are very near- 
placed to one another, appear denſe and thick ; 
but when they are more remote, are clear and 
ight, and ſometimes almoſt tranſparent. 
It hath been frequently Matter of diſpute a- 
mongſt Naturaliſts, how theſe olouds are ſuſpend- 
ed in a Medium which mult be lighter ſpecifically 
than themſelves. But tis eaſy to conceive that 
the Parts which compoſe Cloud, are ſo many little 
Bubbles, having a watery Skin over a little Sphere 
of fluid Matter lighter than Air, and therefore 
may eaſily, like the Bubbles of Soap and Water 
which the Children blow up with a little Pipe, 
be ſupported by the Air : but whenever they are 
broken by the violent Agitation of Winds, or are 
driven againſt the fides of Hills, ec. they muſt 
change their form of Bubbles and fall down in 
Rain: See the word Vapour. * 
Mr. Boyle ſaith, An excellent Aſtronomer aſſured 
him, That tho' he had many times accurately 
meaſured the Height of the Clouds, yet he could 
never find any (even white ones) to be + of a 
Mile high, and few did exceed + a Mile. 
__ .CLOYED; the Seamen ſay, when any thing 
is got into the Touch-hole of a Great Gun, ſo 
that they cannot with a Friming- Iron make way 
for the p | 
| fay the Touch-bole is cloyed ; wheretore when Guns 
are nailed, &c. they ſay they are Cloyed. 
 ©L.YDOMW,, is a FluQuation of the Ventricle. 
CLYPEAL Cartilage : See Thyroides 
CLYPELF-FORMIS, a ſort of Comets reſem- 
bling a Shield : See Diſcus. 
CLYSMA, the ſame with Chyſter. 
CLYSSUS, among ſome Chymiſts, is a long 
Digeſtion and Union of Oily Spirits (eſpecially 
Mineral ones) together, in order to make a Com- 
pofition ar accurare Mixture of them. Sometimes 
tis taken for an Extraction and Union of the 
more ſubtle Parts of any Plant, Vid. Rolin, Chym. 
Lib. 3. Kit. 2. Schroder. Lib. 3. c. 17. Sometimes for 
a Medicine made of the moſt active and energeti- 
cal Parts of any Ingredients. 
COACERVATE Vacuum: See Vacuum. 
COACH, the Council-Chamber on board a 


Fogg | 3 
OAGULATE, fignifies in Chymiſtry to give 
a Conſiſtence to Liquors by evaporating ſome part 
of them over the Fire, or elſe by mixing Liquors 
together, which are of different Natures, to effect 
the ſame thing ; by either of which, and many 
other ways a Coagulation may be effected. 
COALITION, is the gathering together and 
uniting into ſenſible Maſſes the minute Corpuſ- 
cles which compoſe any Concrete or Natural Body. 
Coaleſcency is commonly taken for the ſame. 


or that Frame which raiſes up the Hatches higher 
than the reſt of the Deck, in which Loop-holes for 
Meskets to ſhoot out at are uſually made, in order 


I and in ſtandi poſture, t Blazon | 
| ie Found Che; bur! 2 


owder to be put in to prime her, they | 


COAMINGS, aboard a Ship, are thoſe Planks 


to clear the Deck of the Enemy when a Ship is 
COASTING, is that Part of Navigation where 
the Places aflign'd are not far diſtant, ſo that a 
Ship may Sail in fight of Land, or within Sound- 
ings between them. 
or the Performance of which there is only re- 
quired good Knowledge of the Land, the Uſe of 
the Compaſs, and or Sounding-Line ; ſuch are 
the Voyages on the Narrow or Britiſh Seas, be- 
tween England, Holland and France, alſo all about 
the Baltick Seas, and thoſe in the Mediteranean are 
little elſe. 
COAT, by Anatomiſts, is taken for a Membra- 
nous Cover of any part of the Body ; as the Coats 


of the Eye, Nerves, Arteries, ec. 
COATS, in a Ship, are pieces of tarr'd Can- 


0 
vaſe which are put 0 the Maſts at the Part- 
ners; they are alſo put about the mps at the 
Decks, that no Water may go down there; and 
theſe are alſo uſed at the Rudders's Head. 
| COCCYGIS OS, is a Cartilaginous kind of 
| Bone joined to the Extremity of the Os Sacrum 5 


it is compoſed of 3 or 4 Bones, of which the low- 


er is ſtill leſs than the upper, till the laſt end in a 
{mall Cartilage, and it reſembles a little Tail turn'd 
inwards : Irs Uſe is to ſuſtain the Rectum Inteſtinum; 
it yields to the preſſure of the Fætus in Women in 
Travail, and therefore Midwives uſe to thruſt it 
backwards ; but ſometimes they do it fo rudely 
and violently, that it occaſions very great Pain, ſe- 
veral bad Effects. It's called Os Coccygis, and becauſe 
it is in _ ſomething like a Cuckow's Bill; its 
Bones are ſpongy and ſoft, and have neither Pro- 
ceſs nor Cavity, for the Spinal Marrow deſcends 
no farther than the bottom of the Os Sacrum, which 
terminates in the firſt Bone of the Os Coccygis. 
COCCYX, the ſame with the Coccygs Os: 
Which ſee. Mo 
| COCHLEA, is a Cavity of the inner part of 
the Ear, ſo called from its Windings and Turnings, 


for it has 3 or 4 Rings which mutually ſucceed 


one another ; it is girt about with a very ſoft and 
thin Membrane: See Ear. 

COCEPIT, in a Man of War, is a place on the 
lower Floor or Deck abaft the main Cotes, ly- 
ing between the Platform or Orlop and the Stew- 
ard's Room, where are Subdiviſions or Partitions 
for the Purſer, the Surgeon, and his Mates. 

COCK-SWAIN or Cock ſon, is an Officer a- 
board a Man of War who hath the care of the 
Barge or Shallop, and all things belonging to it, 


to be always ready with his Boat's Gang or Crew, 


and to Man the Boat on all occafions : He fits in 
the Stern of the Boat and Steers ; and he hath a 
W hiftle to call and to encourage his Men. 
CONCOCTION or Digeſtion, is the Fermen- 
tation of the ſmalleſt Particles which our Nouriſh- 
merit conſiſts of, that they may be made fit and 
| proper for the Nouriſhment and Increaſe of a li- 
ving Body; the firſt Concottion is made in the Sto- 
mach by a kind of Ferment, as molt ſuppoſe, 
which partly remains there, from the Relicks of 
the former Meats, and partly flows thither from 
the Celiach Arteries : The ſecond is made in the 
Guts by the Gall and Pancreatick Juice; the third 
is in the Glandules of the Meſentery from the Lym- 
pha or Water which mixes it ſelf with the CH: 
the fourth is in the Lungs, from rhe mixing the 
Air in ſome meaſure with the Blood there: The 
fifth is in the Veſſels and Bowels, as in the Spleen. 
Liver, Teſticles, Sc. 6 COPE 
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CODE; from the Latin word Caudex, the Trunk 
or Timber of a Tree, comes Codex, which ſignifies 
a Volume or Book, becauſe anciently their Books 
were made of Wood, and the Leaves were almoſt 
like thoſe of our preſent Table- Books. The Em- 

peror Juſtinian collectin all the Pleas and 
Anſwers of the ancient Lawyers, (which in thoſe 
por were in looſe Scroles or Sheets of Parchment 
or Paper) compiled them into a Book, which there- 
fore he called Codex ; and this Book of the Empe- 
peror hath ever fince, by way of Eminence, been 
called the Code; which is accounted the Second 
Volume of the civil Law, and contains Twelve 
Books; the Matter of which is nearly the ſame 


with that of the Digeſt; eſpecially the firſt Eight | 
 Huxions, is the Quantity which ariſes by dividing 


Books; but it differs from it in this, that its Stile 
is by no Means fo pure, nor its Method fo accu- 


rate as that of the Digeſt ; and that it determines | 


Matters of daily uſe, whereas the Digeſt dicuſſes the 
more abſtruſe and ſubtil Queſtions of the Law, 
giring you the various Opinions of the Ancient 
Lawyers thereupon ; and therefore hath more 
of polite, fine and wi Arguing in it, than 
_ of benefit and uſe to the generallity of Man- 
ind. 
The Coae is compiled from the Anſwers and 
Determinations of 56 Emperors and their Coun- 
cils, whereof many Perſons were learned and skil- 


ful Lawyers; as the famous Papinian and ſome o- 


thers, eſpecially from the Time of Adrian to Ju- 
ſtinian himſelf. And the Reaſon why this Empe- 
ror 2 himſelf this new trouble was, becauſe 
he found the Digeſt in many Places too fine and 
ſubtile for common uſe, and alſo very imperfect 
in that reſpect, as by no means deciding abun- 
dance of fer that do every Day occur : Theſe 
| Detects he defign'd to Remedy by ſetting our the 
Code, where abundance of things before omitted, 
gr too briefly handled, are there fully and diſtinct- 
ly determined. 

There is another Code called the Theodoſiun Code, 
of good uſe to this Day, for there is no under- 

ſtanding the former Code without its help; and this 
was formerly of ſuch Authority, that as Mr. Selden 
and others tell us, it was for ſeveral hundred Years 
in uſe in the Weſtern parts of Eurepe, when that 
Law was in manner diſuſed and forgotten. But 
now theTheodoſtan Cude as a much antiquated. 

CODLIA, are the tops of Poppies, of which they 
make Syrup ; whence the word Diacodium or Y- 
rupus de Meconio. 

COECUM hiteſtinum, the Blind Gut, is the 
4th in order from the Stomach, and the firſt of the 
Inteſtina Craſſa or Thick Guts : In Children new 
born, and in Quadrupeds its found full of Excre- 
ments; but in adult and ſound Perſons its Cavity 
often diſappears, and it only hangs like a Worm ; 
and 'tis in ſuch about the bigneſs, and half the 

length of a large Earth-worm ; its Mouth which 
opens into the Colo is pretty large: It takes its 
Original rather from the Colon than the Ilium, to the 
former of which it ſeems to be a kind of Appendage. 
It is larger in Children than in Men: "Tis not tied 
to the Meſentery at all, but being placed in the Ca- 
vity of the Os Ilium, by its End it is joined to the 
right Kidney, the Periroueum coming between. 
In Apes it is pretty large, but larger in Dogs; and 
in Conies, Squirrils, and Rats largeſt of all, in 
proportion to the bulk of their Bodies. It's uſe in 


| full of Excrement, it 


of duting 


ſeemato be a kind of Recep- 
tatle for the Feces of the Inteſtines before the Birth 
the time that the Fœtas doth not exone- 
rate per Alvum, Dr. Glifſos thinks alſo that it 
ſerves in ſuch Animals as have it large, for a kind 


of ſecond Ventricle or Bag, wherein the prepared 


Aliments may be ſtored up, and ſo long retain- 
ed, till a richer; thicker, and more nutritious 
Juice may be drawn from them. Others. ſay, it con- 
tains a Ferment; and others the Flatuoſity of the 
Inteſtines; and others, that it ſeparates a Liquor 
by ſome Glands which are in its Cavity, which 
Liquor ſerves to harden the Excrements as they 
war through the Colon. „ 4 
CO-EFFICIENT of generating Term in 
that Term by the generated Quantity. | 
CO-EFFICIENTS wm Algebra, are ſuch Num- 
bers as are 75 before any Letters or Species, 
into which Letters they are ſu 
lied, and therefore with ſuch Letters, or with the 
angle or Product, (con ſiciunt Produttum) whence 
they take their name. Thus Cb implies that the 
Quantity repreſented by a b is multiplied into the 


 Co-efficient C, and that out of theſe two the ReQ- 


angle or Product Ch is formed. If a Letter have 


no Number prefixed, tis always ſuppoſed to have 


to 3 , becauſe every thing is once it 
ſelt. | 425 

The Co-efficient in a Quadratick Equation is, ac- 
cording to its Sign, either the Sum or Difference 
of the two Roots. And in any Equation of an 


higher nature, the Co-effcient of the ſecond Term 


is always the Aggregate of all the Roots, retaining 
their proper Signs; ſo that if all the Negatives be 


equal to all the Affirmatives, the ſecond Term will 


vaniſh ; and where the ſecond Term is thus want- 
ing, tis a ſign that the Quantities under contrary 
Signs were thus equal. 

Phe Coefficient of the Third Term is the Ag- 


gregate of all the Refangles, ariſing by the Multi- 


plication of every two of the Roots, how many 
ways ſoe ver thoſe Combinations of Two's can be 
had, as three times in a Cubick, fix in a Biqua- 
tick Equation, ec. 

The Co-efficieut of the Fourth Term is the Ag- 
gregate of all the Solids made by the continual Mul- 


tiplication of every 3 of the Roots, how often ſo- 


ever ſuch a Tenary can be had, as there can 4 be 
had in a Biquadratick, Ten inan Equation of Five 


Dimenſions, Sc, And thus it will go on infinitely, | 


c. 

COELIA, Nl 73 *, ,, in an Anatomical 

Senſe fignifies any kind of Organical Cavity in an 
Animal Body; and hence Diſeaſes ſeated in the 
Venters or Cavities of the Body are ſometimes 
called Celiack Affeflions: See Celiack, 
- COELIACK Artery, that which ariſes from the 
Trunk of the great Artery after it enters the Abdo- 
men, and ſpreads into two Branches; the firſt on 
the Right-hagd is the Gaſtrica Dextra, which goes 
to the Stomach, the Ciſtica to the Gall-Bladder, 
the Epiplois Dextra to the Omentum, the Inteſtin-- 
lis to the Inteſtinum Duodenum, and to a part of 
the Jejunum, the Gaſtro-Epiplois to the Stomach, 
to the Omentum, and ſome Branches to the Liver, 
which enter the Capſula Communis to accompany 
the Branches of the Porta. 


dult Perſons very much undiſcovered; but in the 
Etuis, or an Infant newly born, in which tis found 


— 
. 


WE 


The leſt Branch of the Celiack Arrery (which is 
called by ſome Splenica, becauſe is goes toward 


the 


{ed to be multi- 
uantities repreſented by them, do make a Rect- 


Vo. 5 * * 5 , J 
* 22 » > at — * * ” 
* 
* 
; 
* 


we — ) on its upper fide ſends forth the Ga- 
ftrica Major, which dividing into two 3 after 
it hath ſent a ke Twin 30 the Stomard, makes 
the Coronarid  Stomachica and the Gaſtrica Siniſtra. 


it of its loweſt fide ſpring the Epiplois Paſtica. | 
And ou Long Epiplois Paſtica 


-which runs to the hinder of the Omentum and 
the Colon annexed to it, and the Epiplois Siniſtra 
which goes to the loweſt and left fide of he Omen- 


tum. | a 

COELIACK Paſfon or Affection, is a kind of 
Flux or — wherein the 1 either 
wholly changed, or only in part, paſs by Stool 
wane any Chylification, md is — ; the 
firſt, in which the Meat is only digeſted in the 
Stomach; the other when Concoction or Fermen- 
tation is ed in the Stomach and Inteſtines 
both at once; but by reaſon that the Lafeal Veſ- 
ſels, < _ of the 2 05 a 
through lo ing, a Parulent Dyſentary, or the 
* yl is not Aiſtributed. 1 Tis 
called alſo Lienteria. . pier np ge 
COELONIA, is a hollow and round Ulcer in 
the Horny Tunick of the Eye. 

COELUM, is the Cavity of the Eye towards 
the Corners. The Palate is alſo called Cælum by 
ſome. Blanchard. Le 5 

COFFER, in Fortiſication, is a hollow Lodg 
ment athwart a dry Moat from fix to ſeven Foot 
deep, and from fixteen to eighteen broad, the u 
E part wap. es of pieces of Timber raiſed two 

oot above the level of that Moat ; which little 
Elevation hath Hurdle laden with Earthfor its co- 
vering, and ſerves as a Parapet with Embraſures. 
The Bes 
to repulſe the Beſiegers when they endeavour to 
paſs the Ditch, and they are diſtinguiſhed only by 
their length from the Caponniers which are like- 
wiſe ſomewhat leſs in breadth: And it differs 
from the Traverſe and Gallery, in that theſe are 
2 by the Beſiegers, and the (offer by the Be- 

ea, - 

To fave themſelves from the Fire of theſe Cof- 
fers, the Beſiegers Epaule or throw up the Earth 
on that fide towards the Coffer. 
 COFFRE, is alſo ſometimes uſed for Caiſſors: 
Which ſee. 

COGITATION, properly is the Action of 
Thinking; but the Carreftans underſtand by it 
whatever we experience in our ſelves, and whereof 
we are conſcious, as all the Operations of our Un- 
derſtanding, Will, Imagination and Senſes. 

COGNATION : See Agnation, 

COGNATIONE : See Coſenage. 

COGNIZANCE, in Heraldry, is the ſame with 
the Creft, which in any Atchievement helps to a- 
dorn and marſhal a Coat of Arms ; 


Alſo a Badge on a Serving-man, or Waterman's 
Sleeve. 


WW 


or Confeſſion of a thing done; as alſo a Power or 
Juriſdiction : Thus Cognizance of Pleas is an Abili- 
ty to call or cauſe a Plea out of another Court; 


which no one can do but the King, unleſs he can 
ſhew a particular Charter for it. 


COGNISOR or Connufor, is he that paſſeth or 


acknowledgeth a Fine of Lands and Tenements 
to another. 


COGNITIONIBUS Mierendis, is a Writ to a 


eged generally make uſe of theſe (offers 


w ving taken acknowledgment thereof, deſer- 
br. to — it into the Court of Common-Pleas, 
commanding him to certify it. 
| © COGITCAL Lise: See Line. 
COHESION of the Parts of Matter, is that 
Quality, from whenceſoever arifing, by which the 
Parts of all ſolid Bodies ſtick or adhere to one ano- 
ther. Some will have this to be effected by a cer- 


hooked and branchy, and fo to catch hold of one 
another : Others will have it to be occafion'd by 
an imaginary Funiculus or inviſible Rope or String 
which holds the Parts together; others by bare 


in his Book de Gravitate Ztheris, endeavours to 


the incumbent Air or Ether, and near the Earth of 
the whole Atmoſphere. This ſeems to be confirm- 
ed by the known Experiment of the Cobefion of two 
well pofited Marbles together, which yet will ea- 


i bar ſpeedily fall aſunder, when put into the 


exhauſted Receiver, where the external Preflure of 
the Air is taken off; and Bernoulli ſuppoſes the 
whole Body of the Ether, as well as of the lower 
Air to gravitate continually upon the Earth, and by 
8 to keep all its Parts together : See 
Vol. II. n 
COHOBATE, a Term in Chymiſtry, imply- 


p- | ing a repeating the Diſtillation of the ſame Liquor, 
having poured it again on the Matter which re- 


mains in the Veſſel. This Operation is uſed to o- 
pen Bodies, or to volatilize the Spirits, and is cal- 
led Cohobat ion. : 

COILE : See Quoile. | 

COINDICATIONS, are Signs which do not 
indicate by themſelves alone, but together with o- 
ther Things, Circumſtances, c. help the Phyfici- 
an to form a Judgment. | 

COINS or Quoins, belonging to a Great Gun, 

are thoſe Wedge-like pieces of Wood which ſerve 
to raiſe or lower her Breech on occaſion. 

There are alſo a ſort of Coins called Canoique 
Coins, which are ſhort, and having three Edges, 


to keep them from rowling one againſt ano- 
ther in the Hold: For the ſame uſe almoſt ſerve a 
third ſort of Coins called Standing Coins, which are 
made of Barrel Boards, and are about 4 Inches 
broad, and of a fit length to be driven in between 
the Ends of the Cask about two or three Hoops 
from the Chine-hoops, to keep the Butts from 
Jogging: 

COINS. I thought it would be very uſeful to 
give the Reader a Table of the Ancient. and Mo- 
dern Coins uſed in moſt Countries, which as I had 
opportunity I collected, and are as followeth : 


and Value according to Dr. Cumberland. 
| x Value, 
Shekel, was 1 Ox. Averdupois, 2 5, 4% 17.4 
Bakab, was + a Shehgl, 
Zuxa, was - Shekel, This is mention'd by the 


+ 


eee id ddd" 


= {11018 0 (7 an” 
Valued,if J Gold oſs ; ON 


Manah, in Weight 100 Shekels, value 60 Sheke!:. 
The Perftun Derchmons. or Golden Dares, were e- 


Juſtice or other that hath power to take a Fine, | 


qual to 12 Cera, 


The 


tain Glue or Cement; others by the Particles being 


Reſt only; all which the famous James Bernoulli 
refute, and thinks tis occafion'd by the Preſſure of 


they are uſed in a Ship to put between Casks and 


| 1 The Hebrew or Jeuiſſ Coins, their Weighr 
In the Law, 'tis the Acknowledgement of a Fine, | 
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0 01 
Sſtertins (mark'd thus TIS) was 2 fr, and + of 


the As, in Value) Farthings and 7+ of a F. 


The Roma Sibver Drnarius was 7+ d. Ces. 
EE 
Roman Brazen As wei . 3 valued | | 1 f 

3 Farth, z. | 1 Denarius (mark d thus, X) was 10 times the A., 
The Aſſarium was + of the As. 


Quadraus + part. | | | | — 
The — of the As, or about + of our Far- 
thing, | | 


An Account of the Hebrew Coins 


(a) Shekel, of the Sanuary, in 


Seftertium was 8 |. 15. $6 oF. -* 


and therefore was of our Moiicy 7 Pence 3 Far- 


things. | 
from Mr. Jeak's Arithmetick. 
| e 


Weight: Oz. Troy 3 
1 Value to Sterling Money 7 „ 06; 


(b) King's Shekel, half the San##aary Shekel, called Bekgb— oo or 03 


Silver ) Third Part of the Shekel 


e) Gerab, Agurab, Keſhitab 
| ) Zabab 
Gold Golden Siculus or Sbelę | 
g) Adarkon * 


Drac mon, or Darcon 


Money 


Hebrew, 


in Weight 


(d) Zux, Fourth Part of the Shekel 


(>) Maneb, or Mina, Or 5 Pound, valuable in- Silver 60 Shekels von 


each ; Ox. Troy, in Value 12 Sitter 


Shekels of the Sanctuary | 01 10 O0 


Gold 100 Sbeheh N 
25 Oz. Troy 75 


30 Ox. Troy 2 


| | 

Sums of Money q, ..,. 1 | | 
(i) Chichar or Talent F 3000 Sbekels „Gold 4500 co oo oo 
1 "I 23 lb. Troy $valuable 14 


Silver 375 oo o oo 


(a) This piece of Coin is often mentioned in Sa- | pedia of Arithnetick makes it 4 Drams, which ac- 


cred Writ, and looks like the Standard of all the 
reſt. On the one Side was ſhew'd the Veſſel in 
which the Manna was, inſcribed in this Perigraph 
Shekel Iſfracl; on the other Side the Rod of Aaron 
that budded, with this Inſcription, Jeruſalem Kod- 
ſaſh, in Engliſh, The Holy Jeruſalem; called Shekel from 
Shakal to weigh : For Money, at the firſt, ſeems to 
be a Merchandiſe, exchanged or given for other 
Commodities, as Gen. 23.16. after the Chaldee cal- 
led Silgha, and commonly with the Hebrews, Keſeph, 
i. e. Silver; and being put abſolutely, rendered a 
Silverling or Piece of Silver, by Expoſitors, as uſual- 
ly as a Shekel, when the Quality is not mentioned, 
is taken for a Silver Shehel. | 

( Firſt mentioned, Gen. 24. 22. paid by all as 
a Yearly Tribute, Exodus 30. 1 3, 15. 2 Chron. 24. 6, 
9. towards the Repair of the "Tabernacle firſt, and 

after of the Temple. Between this and the Sun- 
#uary Shekel ſome mentioned a third ſort of Shekel, 
called the Common Shekel, valued at 20 d. of our 
Money, of which I find nothing but uncertainty. 

(e) In Nebem. 10. 32. noted as a Yearly Tribute 
2 to the Jeus by a Civil Decree to the Second 

emple. 

(4d) 1 Sum. 9. 8. ſpoken of and equal to the old 
Attick, Dram and Roman Penny, as ſeveral ſay, and 
by ſome called Zuz, Zuxa, Zur and Zura. 

(e) 4gurab, render'd Gerab by the Chaldee Para- 

hraſe, and alſo Mega or Megba in that Tongue; 
by the Arabians, Mega; Greeks, Obolus; and in Eng- 
liſh, a Piece of Silver, 1 Sam. 2. 36. called alſo in the 


Hebrew, Kefpitab, becauſe Signed with the Image of 
a Lamb; ſee Gen. 33. 19. Joſbua 24. 32. Twenty of 


theſe made a Shekel, Exod. 30. 13. 

) The Zabab, and Golden Shekel in Rider's Di- 
fiomary undervalued at 15 s. for tho' Hunt in his 
Hundmaid to Arithmetick out of Breerwood de Numms, 
mentioneth the Weight but two Attick Drams, yet 


counted +. Ounce Troy, muſt yield double the Value 
of 15 Shill. And moſt Authors agree that the 
Gold Shekel was equal in Weight with the Silver 


Shekel, ſo the Difference mult be only in the Value 


of the Metal. Some to keep up the Credit of dit- 
fering Authors, conceive there were two ſorts of 
Golden Shehels as well as Silver, the one double to 
the other. | 

(g) Theſe Golden Adarkons and Drackmons ſeem 
to be Perſian, or Coins of ſome other Narlons, and 


ter the Captivity ; for tho' theWord be uſed 1 Chron, 
29.7. yet both Books of the Chronicles, as moſt take 
it, were penn d by Ezra after his return from Baby- 


Exra 2. 69. and 8. 2), c. in Greek called Drachme, 
and in Exgliſb rendred Drams. Alſted, in his Ency- 
clop.edia of Arithmetick, makes the Value equal to a 
Ducat of Hungary: But Hunt, who throughout his 
Book hath much loſt himſelf in valuing 2 Artick 
Drams in the Zahab at 30 ſh. and 2 Attick Drams 
in the Adarkon (which he faith is the Weight 
thereof) at 155. 5 

(b) The Maneb in Gold, by comparing 1 King. 
10. 17. with 2 Chran. 9. 16. is found to be 100 She- 
kels, which Buxtorf and others underſtand not of 
the Hoh but the Royal Shekel. The Maneb in Exel. 
45. 12. ſeems to be 60 Shekels, and hereto ſeveral 
agree, but ſome think it was now encreaſed 19 She- 
kels more than of old, and call it the neu Maneb, 
valued nevertheleſs with moſt after the Holy Shekel, 
in Silver at 7. ros. Euxtorf tells us alſo of a Ma- 
neh of 25 Holy Shekels. The Aſſembly's Annotations 
on Exel. 45.12. make 3 ſorts of Manebs, viz. Com- 
mon 15, the King's 20, and the Holy 25 Shekels ; but 
the Word Maneh is Singular and not Plural in the 
| Hebrew Text there, as noting all thoſe Diviſions to 
make but one Manch. | 


he valueth it at 39 Shill. Alſted in his Encycle- 


() The 


IS[N[\[IN > 1 


Current, not Coined in Judea, nor read of till af- 


lon, in whoſe Book mention is made thereof, as in 


Yar - 


OO The Chichar, by ſome wrote Kichar, and | 
commonly tranſlated Talent, contained 3000 She-| 
Ieh, as may be collected from Exodus 38. 25, 26. 


where the Silver collected is expreſſed to be 100 


Talents, and 1775 Shekels, v. g. and the Per- 


ſons that paid it at half a Shekel a Piece, u. 26. 
numbred to be 603550, whereof the Half is 


3017755 which divided by zoo, the Shekles in 
one Talent, makes 100 Talents, and leaves the 
odd Shekels remaining 30) 1775 (100 


3 ooo 


The Talent thus valued after the Holy Sbebels, 
makes the number of Talents mentioned in {ome 


Texts of Scripture, eſpecially 1 Chron. 22. and 29] 


Chapters, amount to ſuch Maſſy Sums, that ſome 
think the Talents are to reckoned at the Rate 
of the other Shekel; and others, not improbably, | 
that the Jews had a Piece of Money or Plate of 
Gold of ſmall Value (as may be obſerved ancient- 
ly in Homer Thad lib. 23.) called a Talent. And 

Fuller in his Piſgah fight of Paleſtine, Book 3. P. 


a 2 


356 357. ſhews whereon ſuch an Opinion may 


ſtrengthned; and that the Talent mentioned 


in ſome Scriptures may be rather this than the o- 


ther. 


The Account both of the Hebrew Weight and Mo- 


ney, wih ther Value in Sterling-Money and 


Troy-Weight, is Contrafted into the following 


Table. 


Hebrew Gold and Weights. 


Chichar or Talent x Mont h. 


Maneb or Pound = _ | 


50 New Old Zabab. 


Labab or Shekel | 3000 | 60' 501 1 | Adark. 
Adarkon or Dram 6009 120 1596) 2 | 1 


Troy-Weight | 1251. 21. 171 3 10s. | L Oz. | 
Sterling-Mon'y 450 gol. 751.|1l.10s.' 15 s. 
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The Roman Libra, called alſo 4s, and by Tran- 
ſlators commonly rendred « Pound, was divided in- 
to 12 Ounces, and for every Number of Ounces un- 


| 
der 12, a proper Name uſed ; as, 


Denux 110 
Dev ians and Decunx 10 
Drodans : 

* * Per, Beſſis, and of Old Des 
Septunx | 


bra, and Simbella 
Quincunx 
Tiens 
Quadrans, and Triunx 
HSexrans 
Uncia 


Semis, Semiſſis, Semi ſſius, MY 
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| 


if | 
Malines, P. 24. of his Lex Mercatoria, divides 


mans, into 


64 Dinars, 
128 Qurnareos, 
256 Seflertios. 
640 Aﬀſes. 

I 280 Semilibella's. 
2560 Terunc tos. 


| A Reaſon is wanting why Legat makes the Ro. 


man Libra of 12 Oz. but 10 Oz. Troy, fince if he 
reckon by the Number of Grains (the Original of 
Weights) at 5760 Grains of Aſſize in the Pound 
Troy ; it can be but 10 Ox. juſt ; for 10 times 6912, 
the Grains in a Roman Pound, and 12 times 5760 
are equal: But if he count the Pound Troy at 7 580 
Grains, according to the Statute at 32 Grains of 
Wheat to a Penny-Weight, the Troy Pound will be 


| 24 
137 Oz, Roman. : 


* * Bo. 


Pounds, which he calls the Old Pound of the Ro- 


* 
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F1 'E on 1 
the Pound, ere — rhe ihe (ce among the Money, Afi 
Bes or Old Mark of the Renuns to be divided in- compares the Drachmal Denarius to the German 
1 Weight Quintlein. 


ulrams. 1 L Winer, was half the Penny We t, and a 
232-Trzapa | iece among Roman 
7 2. __ | Comms. 
64 Drams. . *, Between the Quina and Scruple forne menti- 
96 Obolvs, or Treobol a. on 2 Weight called Fermiffs, containing 32 Grains, 
. being the 18th Part of an Ounce. 
b, Quadrane, here, is + of the Penny Wei ht; 
| and ſo called ans — to it 
; | from Quadrans Libre, which was 3 Ounces. 
| L. Sextans, called Sextans Denarii to difference it 
. Semiuncia, or the Half Didi & „ Lie, woe the Sack Boe of the te 
2 e and Afſarins ; nd by Aſt, Le-] ny-Weight, and ſometimes called Sextula. 
wering to 2 German Weight of of that] , Obolus, or half a 8 Scruple, called ſometimes 
U : : | Simplium, weigheth 12 Grains. If there be ano- 
1 e. Duell, being double the Weight of the S. ther Gele, = ſome fay, which was the Third 
| ' f wk is ſometimes called Bine Sextule Part of a Quinar, it ſeems to be a Piece of Coin, 
4 d. Sicilicum, or Silicus, and by Abreviation S and muſt weigh 131 Cantes, ant bs als ant wi 
| 1 clus, is 3 of an Ounce. the 5extans, according to the Tabulary Diviſions ; 
* J e. Sexrula, uſed promiſcu with Sextaus and yet this ſort of Obolus they make to contain but 10 
x by import of the Wane, to be the | Grains. 
4 iy Sixth Part. Between the Oh and the Siliqua tune menti- 
of  Denarius, a Penny Weight, the ſeventh Part | on a Cerates, which they ſay contains 6 Grains, and 
> the Ounce, whether uſed to Weigh any thing e WO ACIIEN 
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fs ; for ur Part of three Farthings, cannot be -:, of 
our Penny, counting 4 Ces to a Farthing as they do. 
So allo is 4s, as ob. q. for ob. qa. for 4s being 


10 times 3 making 30 Farthings, which is 7 f d. 
the Value of the Denarius. To the Braſs As was 
the Silver Libella equal in Value. 


Obolus, being + of the Roman Penny, is call 
by Celſus, 1 J R 1 

Sſtertius, Engliſh'd a Seſtertian, was + of the 
Roman Penny, and being of the Maſculine Gender, 
was differenced from the other being of the Neuter 
Gender, and in Numbring by theſe Sftertias's, theſe 
3 Rules are to be obſerved. | 

1. If the Numeral Noun : 
and Number with the Setertian, it 


in Caſe, Gender 
ſigniſieth barely 


8 10 Sſtertians. | 


2. If the Numeral Noun of another Caſe be 


the roth Part of the Denarius, muſt be 3 Farthings, 


juſt ſo much as was pronounced, as Decem Sſtertii 


Scruple, or 4 of that Piece 


containing 
„ Libra, a Pound of 96 Drams 03, 
Seſtertium (in the Neuter Gender) 22 RO 
1000 Seſtertio's (in the Maſculine Gender) J ©7 
| | Talent, containing 24 
1 Denario's 


The Braſs Unica, miſſ inted in Rider, at & Aſ-| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Fo 


8 8888 > 


88833383888 8888888832388 28888 8 8888 


338388838888888 $3. 3225238232 23 888885 


01 * 
oz? 
97 
077 
4 o8 7 
Tremiſſis, or Golden Triens o0 
Semiſſis, or Golden Drachmal os 
Imperatorius OO 
| Amient, or Conſularis 00 , 
| — Fol . oo Fr 
Money after Bi Ceratium Simple 05 
Milliaraſium | ot 03, 
- Conſtantine's Piece 08 067 
\ Valentinian's Piece 10 OO 
— < Semiſſis, or Halt Piece 05 OO 
Triens, or + of that Piece 03 04 


© 
O 
© 
* 
© 
A 


rantes. Seſtertios. : 
100, Or 10 O00 Or 064 


.. 10 oo 


joined with the Generive Caſe Plural of Sſtertius, it 


noteth ſo many Thouſands, as Decem Seſtertium (for 


Seſtertiorum) is Ten Thouſand Seſtertians. 

3. If an Adverb be put without any Numeral 
joined, as Decies, Vigefies, &c. or joyned with Ster- 
tiun the Genitive Caſe Plural, there is underſtood by 
it ſo many Hundred Thouſand, as Decies Sſtertium 
is Ten Hundred Thouſand Sftertians, Alſted de- 
livers it thus; 3 

From 1 Sſſtertian to 1000 in the Maſculine Gender, 
as Unu S:ſtertius, Decem Seftertii, &c. is 1 Seſtertian, 
10 Seſtertians, c. 

From 1000 to 100000 in the Neuter Gender and 


Plural Nuniber, as Singula Siſtertia 1000 Seſtertians, 


Bina Seſtert ia, 20 Seſtertians, c. f 
From 100000 upward, all expreſſed ad verbially 
and in the Genitive Plurul, as Semel Seſtertium 100000, 


„ 


Decies Seſtertium 1000000, r. 5 
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Viftoriatus was ſo called, becauſe ſtamped with 
the Image of Vory; and Quinarius, becauſe equal 
in Value to 5 Aſſes, or half the Denarins. | 
| Bigatns, ſome call Duadratus, had the Print of a 
Cart or Chariot on it, and was of Value equal with 


Denarius, q. d. Dena eris, becauſe it containeth 
10 Aſs, rendred a Penny. Mat. 18. 28. and 22. 
19. at the Old Rate was + of an Ounce, and at the 
new , and at this Rate all the other Coins are va- 
lued in the Table. This is ſometimes called the 
Drachmal Denary for Diſtinction ſake. Some make 
3 ſorts of Pence, the heavier weigheth 14 Atrick 
Draw, the Mean of one Dram, and the leaſt lighter 
than 1 Dram by ; of an Ounce, or thereabouts. 


Some ſay one was +5 of the Roman Unica, the 


Mean , and the Lighter . Budeus makes the At- 
tick Dram and Roman Penny of the ſame Weight 
. and Worth, wherewith moſt agree, and according- 
ly each in the foregoing Tables are valued at 75 d. 
after 5 Shillings the Ounce. 


The Golden Denars mentioned in Holyoke at 2 s. | 


4 d. Sterling, I have omitted, as not ſatisfied in 
the Weight, nor certain of ſuch a Coin. 


Coin 2 Drams. 
| 


Denariuns 


eſt, a Piece Coined by the Conſuds, therefore called 


Alaris, weighed 25 Drams. : 
1 Rows, or Piece of the Emperor's 


The Drachmal 1 Dram, and the Triens of the 


Imperatorins. 

After : „ 
now called Conftantizople, a Ci is own 
Name, we read of Folls in Euſabius, a Braſs Piece, 


and was vr of the Silver fimple Sligua. 

The Silver Sigua or Cratium was double: The 
Simple + of the Milberifum, value 5d. The Great 
called Cerates, 1 Dram equal to the Penny 72 d. 

Milltarifum, weighed 2 Drams. | 

Conſftantine's Piece of Gold was called Romans 
Solidus, at the Proportion of 75. 54. for a Dram of 


— 


Gold muſt weigh 1: Dram. 
"Theſe continued currant till Valentinian, who 
made his Coin ſomewhat heavier. 


Valentinian's Piece of Gold by ſome is called 
Sexrula, and being valued at 105. Sterling, muſt 
weigh 14 Dram. poet 


The Golden Amient ſeems the Eldeſt and Great- 


Of which the Som or Tien © being 1 Tam ſid. a Dram. 


Scruple, 


A* viee 


Sportula, ſay ſome, was a Lawyer's Fee, > ple. See Selden's Hiſtory of Dibes, Chap. 4. P 


an Alms diſtributed by Princes among the Peo- 
Accounts of Exchange of 


2. 11. Lebe, the Exchange is made by Sultauies 
| A of 120 Aſpers, Dolls of 80 Aſpers, 
every Aſper 10 Marcherines. : 
3. 1. Alexandria, they account by Ducats, either 
Ducat de Pargo, of 120 Maids, Ducat of Venice of 
40 Maids, or Italian Ducat of 35 Maids. 
1. 7. Ancona, Exchange is made on the Ducat 
of 21 Groſs (which is in Specie 23 Groſs) which 
Ducat alſo is 14 Carliza, and every Carlina 6 Bolli- 
dini; ſo in the Ducat of 84 Bollidini. | 
1. 4. Arragon, the Rial or Ryal of the Plate is 
23 Dinero's (Hunt faith 13) and the Ducat is 12 
Ryals, whereon they make Exchange ; and they 
account by Pounds of 20s. and 124. And the 
Ducat of 12 Ryals, every Ryal of 1 /b. or 1 2 d. 
1. 8, Artois, and in ſeveral other Places they 
Account and Exchange by Pounds or Livres, Tour- 


nois of 20 Stivers, or 40 Pence Flemiſh, whereof 


6 called Guilders or Florins makes the Pound Hemiſb 
in all the 1) Provinces of the Netherlands; which 
Pound is divided into 205. and every Shilling into 
into 12 d. ec. 
Some reckon by the Pound Paris, which is 


but 20 Pence, whereof 12 make 1 Pound Flemiſb, 


| Grofs. [Batz..| Albes|Creutzers. | Lyon. | Pence. Black pennies. 


37, 38. 


Money at ſeveral Places. 


but their Accounts, as alſo the Finances of the 
Princes, are kept by Pounds Tournois, and both 
Pounds divided in 205. and every Shilling into 
12 Pence, admitti 
bolo's, Maille, Heller, Hallnick, Corte, Mites, 


Points, Engevin, Poot, and ſuch like Copper Mo- 
nies. 5 


Alſted mentions the Florin in G 
1 ſo ſhall the Horin be 30 Albes or 240 
1. 4 Auguſta or Ausburgh, Accounts on the 


Exchange is made on the imaginary Rate of 65 


| Creutzers. 


A Creutzer is ſometimes called a Sthreikenborger, 
and in Latin Crucigrus and Cruciatus, being Pieces 
ſtamped with a Croſs : Their Groſs make 12 Creu- 
tzers; their Lyon Piece half a Creutzer. They 
have their Rar aa Blaphart or Bohemico's of 
3 and 3+ Creutzers. The Rix or Rycks Doller is 

30 Albes of 8 d. every 


very Dollar as before. See the following Table, 
— afterwards in Germany. 


Dollar 6 | 18 | 50 7 


— — — —ů—— — — 


.. 

Batz. (12 4 81370 16 | 
der. 22] 4z| 8 * 
— 2 | 3+ 1 

Lyons 13 2 

Perun. 12 


2 | 144 | 240 288 


3. 2. Barbary. 


as Lampridius, or of Iron, as Euſtathius faith, fo cal- 
led becauſe it enteth a Leaf, in Latin Piu , 


alſo the Subdivifions of O. 


to be 15 
Batz, every Batz 2 Albes, every Albe 8 Oboli or 


Dollar Coined at 65 Creutzers, riſen fince to 72, 


Albe, or 72 Creutzers e- 


Ounce 
lue 12 d. Sterling. 


Barcelona, as at 
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I. 7. Bolegnia, they account by Piaſtra or Pounds 
(called alſo Piaſtri) each — 20 Bologneſi; 
and exchange on the Ducat of 4 Piaſtri. 

1. 8. Brabant, and in moſt Places of the Low 
Countries Monies are 222 by the 7 ** | 
Hemiſb, containing 20 5. ſb, a y Shil- 
2 2 d. or B c ſingle tho, two 
of which make one double Stiver. See Flanders. 

1. 4. Breſbaw, they reckon by Marks of 32 
Groſs of 12 Hellers to the Groſs ; and exchange by 


30 Florins, to have at Norenborgh 52 Florins, and | 


at Vienna 34 Florins. | = 
1. 7. Calabria, Exchanges are made by the Na- 
Ples Ducat of 10 Carlini. ; 
I. 14. Caftile, Exchanges are made on the Du- 
cat of 375 Marvedies, which they call in the Bill 
of Exchange Ducadas d' oro, or de Peſo : to be paid 
out of the Bank is better by 6 or 8 pro Ruiliar. 
See Spain, 7 Ee | 
I. I4. Cataloni, as at Arragon. 
> Cleves, 1 


1. 4 Collen, 


Creutzers. 


or Srivers. 

arm 1,471 35 1:1 8- 
r 
| r 7 4 


Their Cuil 


W bite Penny 2 


, 


I. 5. Conſtantinople, as Aleppo. 
1. 9. Dantrick, they account by Poliſh 
ders of 30 Groſs, every Groſs 18 d. They buy 
with the great Mark of 60 Groſs, or the little 
Mark of 15 Gros ; alſo by the Scoc. of 3 great 
Marks: And exchange upon the Horin Poliſb, or 


the Pound Flem ſo. They have Dollars of 35 


change on the Rix-Dollar, but fro 


N 


N 


both Accounts and Exchanges | 
are made by Dollars of 72 


Marks. Morlens. White Pennies Shilling, 


Guil- 
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7. 1. De they account by Marks of 20 
Shillings, and exc lar, 
1. 6. Dublin — ad 
I. I2. Edinburgh: See Scotland. 
I. 4. Embden, they reckon by Gilders, and ex- 


m London hi- 
ther and thither, upon the Pound Sterling. 


1. 8. Flanders, as before in Brabant. See a more 


particular Diviſion of th Flemiſh Money i i 
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Five ſingle Stivers are currant in ſeveral Places 


of the Low Countries for fix Pence Sterling ; Ort- 
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or 3 Livres, that is, Pounds Tonrnois; and Ex- 


in Hay, where they exchange for number, to 


French 2 TS] 2409 | 360 120 
as Live. } 20 | S -} 22S . | 240 
me = & | $-4.-- 
"oY SE LE 
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yea commonly reckoned for an Engliſb Shilling. Of. 


Marts, one the Week before Eaſter, and the other 


made by Crowns of 60 5. divided into 205. and 


0 01 
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kens in ſume Places are called Duyts ; Mites in 
ſome Places of Flanders are called Cortes, Engcu- | 
ni, Points, Pites, Poots. | 

1. 7. Florence, they account by Crowns of 20 5. 
12 d. to the Shilling; and exchange by a Ducat 
called Largo, or Scripto in Fanco, A Florin there 
is 24 Quatrini, | x 

1. 3. France generally they uſe Livres, Sols, 
and Deniers, and commonly account by them, as 
the Exgliſb by Pounds, Shillings and Pence; but 
by an Edict made 157, their Accounts are to be 
kept in French Crowns of 60 Sols to the Crown, 


change is made thereupon, unleſs for ſome Places 


have ſo many Ducats for ſo many Crowns of the 
Sum, not in ſpecie, but imaginary, yet repeatin 
the Value or Pax. See further in the Table — 
Notes thereupon. 

Lirres. Sols. Liarts. Doubles, Deniers. 


There are alſo Petit Deniers and Mailles, but 


not conſiderable. 4. This Crown here to make * or 5 bad Tinga's are reckoned to value 1 
exchange by is equivalent to the Silver Coins of 
| Lexis 13th and 14th, called Lewiſes, and imagina- 


„and not to be accounted for the French Gold 
wn, which is a real Coin and of great Value 
now, being worth about 8 s. Sterling. The Account 
and Exchange agreed in reality ro Sols then, and 


this Gold Crown was the Cardecue a Quarter, and 
ſo valued in Sterling Money at 18 d. and ſhould be 
wrote Quartid eſcue, Eſcue being French for a Crown, 

B and C, the Livres (or Pounds, ſometimes cal- 
led Franks) and Sols (wrote ſometimes Soulx) de- 
rived from the Latin, Solidus, as Livre from Li- 


bra, are different. 'Thoſe commonly uſed are cal-| 


led Tournois, and valued with Sterling Money as 
above. Of the Sols Barrois 14 make 20 Sols Tour- 
nois. The Sols Mauſais is 2 Sols Turnois: The 
Sols Paris is 14 Sols Tournots. The Sols Bourdelois 
is half the Sols Paris, and ſo accordingly is the Li- 
vre to be accounted. 

D and E; neither the Liarts nor Doubles, 
though both Copper Coins, are uſed in common 
Accounts. 

I. 4. FHanck fort, their Guilder or Florin by 
which they reckon is 60 Creutzers divided by 20 s. 
and every Shilling in 12 Hellers according to the 
Pound. But they exchange by the Dollar of 65 
Creutzers, payable in the two Yearly Fairs or 


all the Month of September. 
1. 7. Genoa, all Accounts and Exchanges are 


every Shilling into 12 Pence. 
1. 4. Germany, every Batz, by which generally 
they keep Accounts, is 4 Creutzers : They ex- 
change on the Dollar, imaginary at 65 Creutzers, 
and ſo coined, as was noted before at Auguſta, 
though riſen to 72 in Value. - 

They have Pieces of 3, 6, and 12 Creutzers, 
and by them and their Batz they value their own 
and Exotick Coins; as the Hungarian Ducat is 27 
Batz; the Gold Guilder is 18 Batz; the Pol: 


land and the Eaſt Countries, is 


.[] 3 Teſtons, or 300 Res of Portugal, but varieth as 


— —_— 


which are made of bad Tin. By theſe other Coun- 


Pardaune of Larins, is 5 Larins, and t 


A Guilder was the Name the ancient Ramaut gave 
to an Qunce, and 8 Ounces made a Mark, and 
12, Qunces of Guilders a Pound; and there were 
coined Pieces called Nummi Dragmi or Graſben, the 
8th Part of a Dollar. Anno 1520 was the Gold 
Guilder coined for a Cain, and valucd in 
Holland at 28 Stivers, but now in Serie at double 
the Price: Nevertheleſs Corn brought from Po- 
bought and ſold by 
the ſame at the old Value of 28 Stivers. 5 
Angelicies was the fixth Part af a Dollar, mak- 
ing 3 Batz or 12 Creutzers. Theſe Angelici be- 
coming Tribute Pennies were allayed, and ſo be- 
ing made worſe, did obtain the Name of Batz or 
Bats (ſometimes wrote Batſes) quaſi Baſe : And 
in Thuringia they are called Gulielmi, and in Bo- 
bomia, Bohemici, whereof they have alſo 12 Pieces 
dividedly for for 12 Pence, which Penny is 2 Hel- 
lers in Account all over Germany. 

2. 6. Goa, their common Account is by their 
ordinary Silver Coin a Pardaune Xerafin, having the 
Image of St. Sebaſtian on one Side, and 3 or 4 Ar- 
rows bound together at the other, which is worth 


the Exchange riſeth or falleth ; and accordingly 
their other Coins and Accounts, of which ſome 
are imaginary and ſome real. They have alſo 
ſome good and ſome bad Monies ; for 4 good Tan- 


Pardaune Xerafin, and 1 Tanga is 75 Baſarves. 
Of theſe Baſarves 375 make 1 Pardaune Xerafin, 
and 15 good Barſarves are valued with 18 bad, 


try Coins are rated, as the Larin of Perfia is worth 
105, and 108 Baſarves, as the Exchange goes. A 
Crowns 
of Venice or Turkey are almoſt worth Pardaune 
Xerafins. Kos have alſo a Pagod, \ or Gold 
Crown, on which is the Figure of their Idol, 
worth about 8 Tanga's; and Gold Crowns of St. 
Thomas with his Image on them, eſteemed at 5 or 
8 Tanga's. | 
I. 1. Hamborough, their Dollar was firſt coined 
at 31 Shillings Lups, and many Years currant for 
33, is now haunced to 54 5. Lups, of 3 white Pen- 
ny, and every Shilling is 12 dJ. and every Penny 2 
Hellers. They account by Marks of 16s Lubiſs, 
and 12 d. to the Shilling; but exchange for London 
upon the Pound Serling, and for other Places on 
the Rix Dollar of 33 5. now by them inhaunced 
to 54.5. Lubiſb, or ſo many Stivers Flemiſh. 
1. 8 Henaulr, as Antois. ; 

1. 4. Hungaria, account by Guilders of 
10 Shillings, of 33 d. to the Shilling: and ex- 
change on the Ducat and Rix-Dollar, worth 8 
Shillings, formerly but 7 5. 6d. 

I. 6. Ireland, they, as the Engliſh, account by 
Pounds of 20 Shillings Sterling, and Pence of 12 to 
the Shilling; only their Harper, valued in England 
but 94d. was with them counted x s. fo as their 
Pound is but 4 of ours, or 15 s. Sterling ; and ” 
' thereon Exchanges are made. | 8 

I. 4. Leipfick, as Bre ſla. 

1. IO. Lisbon: See Portugal. | : 

I. 8. Low Countries, generally as before at Bra- C 
bant. >. 

I. 2. London, Exchanges are generally made for 
Germany and the Low Countries on the Pound Ster- 
ling ; for France on the French Crown of 60 Sols 
Tournois ; for Italy, Spain and other Places on the 


Guilder or Dollar is 15 Batz 5 Teton 5 Batz, ec. 


% | Ducat, Dollawor Florin, according to the Cuſtom 
of the Place. FIERCE 


I, 7. Luca, 


"'* 


C O1 


— rnrereeerernearnrenneen renner 1 
17. Lacs, for divers Places in kaly, and Lyons in 
| France, Exchanges are made on the Ducat. | 
I. 3. Lyons, as before in France, | 

1. 14 Madrid : See Spain. | 
1. J. Milan, Accounts are kept by Ducats Impe- 
rial, divided by 20 5. and 124. to the Shilling, and 
Exchanges made on the ſame, accounting 80 5. to 
the Ducat Imperial ; but they buy by a Ducat cur- 
rant of 1205. | 
1. 7. Naples, they account by Ducats, Taries 
and Grains. The Ducat is 10 Carlini or 5 Taries, 
for the Tary is 2 Carlini or Royals; and hereup- 
on Exchanges are made for moſt Places of Italy ; 
but for Lyons they exchange by Number, as 125 


I. 5. Norembourgh, the Exchange is made on 
the Dollar of 65 Creutzers, and many times on 
the Guilder of Florin, of 60 Creutzers, which th 
alſo divide into 205. and every Shilling into 12 d. 
to keep Accounts by; and ſome ſay the Creutzer 
is 44. every Penny is 2 Hellers, and 5 d. is called 
2 Fynfer or 5 Pennick. 
1. 7. Palermo, the Ducat is 13 Taries, 1 Tary 
2 Carlini, 5 Ryals of San are 6 Taries. They 
account by Ounces of 3o Taries, to 20 Grains e- 
very Tary, and every Grain 6 Piccolie. And their 
; | wg 4 upon Florins of 6 Taries or 


I. 3. Pars, as before in France. | 
1. 9. Poland, they account by Marks, and ex- 
change on the Dollar, and alſo on the Florin of 
48 5. The Mark is one Third Part of it. 
I. 4. Pomerania, they divide their Money as in 
the Next Table following; account by Marks of 
16 Snudens, and Exchange upon the Rix-Dollar 
of 325. or 2 Marks "as ſo called to diſtin- 
guiſh them from Marks-Lups and Shillings-Lups. 
Marks- Lups- . Shillings. 
Sꝛucle ns. Shillings. Snudens. 
Rix-Dollar, — 
Mark Lp. Tr. | 8.116 | 192 © 384. 
Snuden. Sbilling- 2 | 24 | 84 | 
Lips. Sbulling- | 21 24 


Pence, Hellers. 


A 


or Cruſado's, c. as in the Table following, and 
exchange by the ſame Ducat of 400 Rais. 


4 ; S * . 
Ducats, or Teſtons. Rials. Fietaner, Of os. 


Ducats for 100 Crowns. | 


lings and Pence as in England, 


2 | 16 | 32 | 384 | 768 i] 


I. I0. Portugal, they account by Milrau, Ducats | 


but they exc upon the Rin- Dollar. 
1. 3. Roan, as e in France. | 
I. 7. Roan Accounts and Excha are per- 


— nan morn 


formed by Ducats di Cameri, of 13 July or Guili, 


every Ducat, which they divide into 205. and eve- 
ry Shilling into 124, 


4 = > Roſa, they have ſmall Coin of 11 Or. 
2 2 Penny Weight fine, called Dengen, 
whereof 320 Pieces weigh but a Mark of 8 Ox. 
They exchange upon the Dollar of Germany ; but 
for London upon their Rubble, which is valued as 
2 double Ducat, formerly accounted to a Mark 
Sterling, or 13 8. 4 d. 
I. 14. Saragoſſa, as Arragon. ä 
I. 12. Scotland, they account by Pounds, Shil- 
* one Pound 
Kotch is but 20 d. Engliſh, Their Mark is 132 s. 
Scotch, currant in England at 13:d, Their Noble 
or half Mark with them/6+ 5. with us 64. their 
half Noble and third Part of their Noble propor- 
tionably. "They have alſo Turnoners, Pence and 
Half-pence ; and baſe Money of Bodles, Achiſons, 
Babees, Placks, c. accounting 6 Bodles to 1 d. 
Sterling, or 12 d. Scotch ;, 4 Bodies to 1 Achiſon, 3 
to 1 Babee, and 2 to 1 Plack ; but they exchange 
upon their Mark. 
I. 14. Hain, as in Madrid, Sevil, and other 


| Places their Accounts are kept by Malvedies, or 


Marvedies (wrote alſo Merveides and Meravides ) 
whereof 375 are eſteemed to make a Ducat of 11 
als, tho' really every Rial is 34 Marveides, and 
{s' maketh but 374, as in the Table following; 
and fo others keep Accounts accordingly. Ex- 
change is made on this imaginary Ducat of 373 


which is the 8 et of the Banker ; or without 
the Bank to be paid without the ſame. 
* of Rials. Quartilio's, Marveides. Carnade's. 


— —_—_ 


Duca. II | 11 | 44 | 374 | 2244 | 
Piece of 2 8 | 32 | 272 | 6432 | 
og". | 4 j-. $6 } £08 | 


Quartilio. r 


A Rial is about 65j d. Sterling, | 
I. 4. Strasborougb or Strausburgh, they have Bla- 
pharts, Groſs, Behemico's, all currant for 3 Creut- 
zers apiece, 1 Creutzer at 2 d. one Penny at 2 Hel- 
lers, and 1 Heller at 2 Orthings. | 
1. 15. Sweden, they rekon by Marks, whereof 8 
make a Dollar, whereupon they exchange: And 


Rial. 3 

Vintaine, or | 20 
| | Half Rial. 
Of theſe Ducats, Rials (or Royals) and Raies 


far Account. 'They have Teſtons alſo of 4 Vin- 
taines; 40 Raies are commonly accounted for fix 
Pence Sterling, and ſo accordingly were the other 
Coins valued till the late Advance, whereby the 
Teſton of 100 Raies were ſtamped and made cur- 
rant for 120 Rates, and fo rated at 1 5. 6d. Ster- 
ling, when before but 15. 3 dl. 
| I. J. Puglia, as Calabria. 


Cruſado's. Half Rial. 5 

| Mel: 3 5 10 21 50 1000 
Razes. Dricatar| 4 | i | 20 + goo: 
Cruſado. Jeton. 18 27 i 8 „ 100 


(wrote alſo Reas, Reyſe and Res) are moſt in uſe | 


2 Marks make a Chipping of 9; Stivers. 

1. 4. Tirol, the Dollar is 72 Creutzers, and the 
| Creutzer 5 Fynfers or Hellars. 

2. II. Tripoli, as Aleppo. 

I. 14. Valentia, as Arragon. yy 

1. J. Venice, Thirty Bats make 1 Souldey, and 
20 Souldeys 1 Livre of Venice. Their Gold Du- 
cat is valued equal to 40 Maides of Alexandria, 


Marveides, to be ru in Bank with 5 on the 1000, 
a 


Mar veces 6 


t. 9. Riga, they buy by Dollars or Florins Polif 
of 18 — ings whereof 11 make 10 Dollars, 


They have alſo Copper Money, 1 Seffini make 2 
Quatrini, and 1 Quatrine, 4 Bagatini, and ſo 3 
Quatrini, or 12 Bagatini make an Halt-penty Ster- 
ling, or thereabouts. 

They account by Pounds Flemiſb of ro Ducats 
of 20 Shillings, and divide the Ducat into 24 
Groſs, and the Shilling into 12 d. and alſo by the 
Ducat 1245. called Ducato di Banco, or Currant, 
and thereupon Exchanges are made. 


2. 7, Veron a, 


—— 2 


1 — „ — 
8 SW. 4 WE) 
— N * * 7 
5 i l . 244 


3 


6 * 8 
P ˙ m ago 
N n — 


— _ 


ao Cod > as 
ES. 


Col 


— aa - 0 


1 nt den Accounts meth 1 : 5. 
and 12 d. to the Shillings ; and they 3 


on the Ducat of 93. 


1. 4. Vienna, both Accounts and Exchanges are 


They eſteem the Rix-Dollars 
cat at 125. | 
I. 4. Ulm, they rec 


at $5. and the Du- 


Ducats 


and made by Guilders or Florins of 8 s. a piece, | Dollar of 60 Creutzers. 
30 d. to the Shilling, and 2 Hellers to the Penny. | Cr ns 
= x : rag Ro ' Pieces | Wereb * 
Foreign Gold. DMF THT 
__ | I«Car. gr. | Ib. Ty. | puts. . Futs. gr. 44 1 
Albertines : Sce Ducats. . . 
; with 3 Li 4 h BY | 
Angels J ith 8, ons, 5 . 0 3 * 3 35 o 8 6[o 11 o 
roar rg 21 3 72 8 * 4 n 
© | Handers, or Flemi/l | 88 | | oo it 64 
EY * beſt — 14 MN 3 3 y o 9 oo 12 27 
8 | Horne, 23 13 4 8 9 5 5 . 
< | Thor, Praga] F 6 0 12 42 
Vienna, | 18 3 72 8 6 . "I 
* Cn 233 | 19830 |: > Slew hs 
Croſs Daggers of Scotland, 22 © | 72 . wy ” 4 515 
The half thereof, Taz 0 Tram : 5 3 1 o 11 00 rt 8 
| Hlemiſb Crown, 22 o | 108 = 6-1 a MB i 2 ö 
Floret Crown of France, 23J 3 1001 | 2 925 2 5 ' 6 3 94 | 
Charles's French Crown, | 23 3 100 2 955 2 4 0 bo bags. * | 
| Old French Crown, 220 108 2 5 2 ; 0 P - g 7 9 
2 | New French Crown, 209 22 0 [long [2 535 | 2 5£ Jo 6 o 7 94 
37 Others 22 o 108 [2 53 [2 5 ſo 6 © 1 
© | Half Imperial Crown, 22 11 [1097 [a T1 a3 910 7 92 
© | Iralian Crown, : * 25 e 
I Four Crowns of Portugal, i : 919 7112 
| Scorch Crown, 22 © 0 bn 52 3 ; 3 „ FF 8 
CT hiftle Crown, 22 0 [186 fl 655 1 1 0 ef #gMER | 
Cor Ducat with the f of Portugal, 22 1 [105 [2 65 | 2 : bo y 4%] © 8 1 
-2 Yor Ducat with the -|- of Portugal, | 22 3 [105 [2 65 | 2 2 8 ba 8 3 
3 Great Cruſado, or the Portugueſe — 4 1 5 we bo 37 
8. of Emmanuel of Portugal, 7 23 3 10 [22 20722 163 8 04 6 4 
Joannes t Cruſad . | LE at | 
"Dublin | 7 Sag o, 22 3 [10 22 205 | 22 16 3 5 0 4 2 8:| 
1 f | + 13 2 
Albertus or Albertines, Single 23 3210 [2 6 [2 6 [o 6 6% 88 
| | —_— 23 35 522 | 4 35 4 13 o 13010 17 4 | 
Albertus of Auſtria, J gr [23.3 | 7873 13 [3 9 Jo 9 ofo lt 52 
I ; Double |23 3 | 521 [4 13s | 4 13 jo 136 0 
+ parts of the ſame double Ducat, 23 3 | 7or |; ie # ih . 61917 3th] 
i part of the fame double Ducat, | 23 3 | 126 | 1 „ 
rragon, | | 23 3 [10 #0 s | > 1 | 
| Barbary and elſewhere I Some | 23 h 06s 1 5 . 5 44 8 a: 
in Turkey, * Others | 23 310622 6k 1s 6 fo 6 2 bs 8 4 
 Batenborgh with the * 19 0 105 4 pH * 5 O 65 
n 23 o: 105 2 6 2 67 2 g 8 yo 
| ile a | . | 7 
Denwark, 2 3 "Op. $ of 2 6:10 6 6 o 3 
(FM | 20 © los fa Gr 2 6 0 $ 0 
O Emanuel of Portugal, 23 Z 105 1 s 2 6:2 lo 6 4 | 7 F. 
= 4 Ferdinand and Carolus of Hom ey 18 o [1065 2 5.6 5? IS. 2 E 
1 Ferdinand of Bazenborgh, 19 Oz 62 s | a 0. 4010-45 
A | Florence, * 43 1 — a - : : 0 : 208 * 
George Rec hem 3 I, 9 410 25 
ee, n 
| Gulielmus of Batenborgh, ao 1 42 f 77 | 2 15 / [© 30 8 4 
Hamborough, 4 122 = 37 $27 e 4s 410 I 95 
Holland, 3 | 5 8994 
Er, i 6 I 
Hungary, or half Noble, oy 35 — + 4 : {8 : # 9 - 5lo 8 64 
Other Hungary Ducats 9 x ids 22 40 8 of 
* | "Js 23 1 fi0oqs [2 92. | 2 75 [© 6 of 
nah 9 * RES; 58 4 T4 
Others 23 1 [1065 [a 6 2 6 [o 6 8 
Majorca, 23 1 52 4 1 bt i 310 4 
Mary of Bat enborgb, 20 O 1001 2 27 2 9. 15 $39 36 208 
eas, =—_ new, as Majorca, | Tr 2. by 5 4]9 7 3; 
mmeghen with Stephen, 21 1 | $25 I  # 
Ni h 7 4 137 4 13 0 1 010 $ £2 
| Nimmeghen of 1665, 18 108 (a 55 12 5 Jo 410 [0 6 6 


C O 


COfwald Ducat Guſa, 19 
Pancratins Alleb. H. as Ofcrald. 
% | Peter Rechem, as Geo. Rechen. 
2 4 Portugal : See Cruſado's, Milreys, | 
31 Single, 12 *3 3 1203-13 of [= flo 6 co 8 
Double, 9 $1 ls a6. : CE h@ CE 60 8 6 
; CS. Vitor Raucrat ius, as Geo, Rechem, 37 P y 7» BF *$ wo" 7 9 
$ 2 . | Some, 23 1 105 42 6 | 
Spain Sage. Others, 23 2 105 2 nj Gs ae © of 
Double | „5 IS S.. C3©@ © OS 
| 123 2 522 4 7 Pd 
Great 5p" 1717 135 [4 13 fo 13 ofo 17 1 
1 : . | 24 [lo 0 10 0 
States of rhe Un. Prov. with Letters, 22 © 521 6 35k I 10 OTE FS © 
The Half thereof, 22 0 [105 2 37 [4 13 jo 12 40 16 0 
S | Stepbanus of Batenborgh, 19 or| 52: $4 2 % % 6 20 8 0 
2 Suevia, 23 * 1047 1 135 + 13 O 10 5 0 13 104 
Valence, 23 3 105 1 7552 2 L o 6 go $5 
A Venice, 23 3 [1062 2 65 * 110 6 610 8 72 
vier Batenborgh, as Geo. Rechem, "1 Gor js Co 6 jo 8-6 
Her H. B. as Mary of Batenborgh, 8 | | | 
W. B. Margaret Toren 1 Z | 
{| en, JJ  6= fo  £& | ' 
Water Ducats, as Mary of Bates. = „„ 
| [== Dork i | 23 Oz 3. 2 65 2 61 O 6 3 | 0 8 52 
Ducat with the Chequer, as Der. e 1350 12 6 16 11 
Floret of France, | 122 © 100212 93 6 a 
The new Floret : See Gilden. St. And | 3 3 510 8 41 
Fleece, or Toyſon d'Or 2 8121 70 5 | 
Gal Guide, e, fes Jet: 2: % 7 af 4 J 
Old 8 g | o 6 45 
( 8 | A 7 1 ol 10 4 1 x 
t. Andrew, New, or Floret, 18 3 [108 : ” 2 3z|0 © on» I 
\ | 4rnoldus, g 8 VVV 
"| Carol VVT 2 
1— 14 O [126 [x 215 ; r 
| Clemmer, 113 o [114 |: = ed Lo. BE. OE 
| Collen, 19 3 [114 8 os 2 yo oO 3 6 4 4* 
the Harp, . 11 o lang |= * 2 24] 4 80 5 + 
'S | Davidof Triers, 17 2 [114 3 213 Be © 
— | Urrectht, 16 © 114 12 f * Lb 8 * 4 8 O 5 10 
= 4 Frederick of Bavaria, „„ 20 4 340 5 4 
G Gulielmus, 5 18 1 1108 5 EY 2 1 lo 3 80 . 6-1] 
Horne, | 1 15841 Ya > 5 36 F go ©. up 
Joannes, | 16 0 1094 2 my Bo 4h 2 DL 
} Peter of Louvaine, = %%% 
| Philip, * 15 3 1 = $44 2 | * © $ 0 84 | 
The Half thereof, 15 3 [222 |; * A 7. 7 0 3 31 
Reniſp Guilder, 422 © [roz|; $24 : 8 „ 
8 Saxon, 7 :3 113 2 5 740 : L 9 5 Q 8 ” I 
Cares of the United Provinces _ 22 Fo 4 Bo 3112 
| O 1204 Ir | 2 
Lyons, Golden Lyon of Hande, 20 0 89 18 7 1 1 O — 8 10 6 55 
+ Part thereof, 23 3 1337 1 1 77 12 * 7 8 O TO 144 
+ bart thereof, HS: 4 2673 © 2177 be > ” TT gp © # 
Louiſſes of Lon 13 & 14 of France, 2+ © 54 4 7 O 8˙ „„ 42 
The Half thereof, 77.7... 72. 00 07. 8 
» Mark of Bohemia, * 18 4 jo 7 610 7 927 
20 Marks of Scotland ** 6 „ th F 
ee e e d 2 4 5 
I 4 5 Marks of Sotland, 22 o [144 3 16 3 3 © 38. GRO 8. 3 
2 | © Marks of Survia, be E e Sto 5-10 
* ilre Ducan of © 940 2 
wt ys or Ducan of Portuga / | | 
Half Milreys, „ '- %%% 49 3 ae 7 & 
= . Counterfeit Milreys ES 8 1 2 10 [oa 6 80 8 10 
boy 7 ne — 
Half Hemiſs Noble, „„ 41 2 7 0 7 je $7 
| Gaunt, | $4 ö 4 | 4 x 1 4 10 fo 12 Oo 16 3 
'S | Half Noble, as the Hungary Ducat. 5 54 [4 197 [4 10 fo 1: ofo 16 3 
LY z Noble, with the Lion, as Bridges 
2 5 a 
— Henry Noble of France, 22 0 51 | 164 16 1 I 
Z | The Half thereof, Stet o i 2402 422 £ 
Holland, r 3 0 810 7 71 
Overyſſel and | B- * 5 * a 14 30 18 104 
ee. Tas Holland, | 
Leland, as Gaunt, _ | | : 
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— or Reals of 


K 


Portugal. 
Bourbon, 
 Cleves, 
| Dog and Cat, as Bourbon, 
Fran, Frier, 
Horn, 


Juliers, or Gllers, 


Pounds, 4 6 Pound Scotch, 


12 Pound Scorch, 
"Burgundy, 
| Campen and Stoll, 


Deventer, as Campen and Stoll, 
Handlers, 5 


8283 of the Year 1583, 
_ Ryder, 
ders new Ryder, 
phil — 
| Ryder, with the Loaves, 


. 48 


Others, 
States of the United Provinces, 
(The Half thereof, | 


Ruble OE Pile n Heylin 135. 4 d. 


' Auſtria {Sig 


en and — 
The Half thereof, 
' Flanders, or the Key, 
The Half thereof, 
Imperial Loyal, 
The Half thereof, 
Philip with'the Spread-Eagle, 
| Phillip of Spain, 
"Ship of Flanders, or Sobuythen, 


— 


—_— 


Shock of Bobem, ſome ſay 8s. ſome | 


Stiver Pieces, 9 J Batenborg 
Stiv. Pieces *N and =, 

Sultains of 120 Aſpers, 

Table of China, 


Tomamof Perfia, b J by Heylin, p.8 39 


valued at 20 ns, ſeem- 
eth not to be any Coin, but a 
Denomination uſed in Ac- 
count, 


Unicorn of Scotland, 


Xeriffe of Goa in * by Heylin 
By Grimſtone, P. 197, worth 300 


Res of Portugal, 
Zechines, or, Checkeenes of Venice, 


Portugueſe : See great © Cruſado of 
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Cruciats, Creutzers ar C 


C O01 f C O1 
; ; | Hue Pieecs | Weight Sterli 
Foreign Silver. to the wn, 26d | Vim ſome Aut b. 
0z, pts. Ib. Troyſ ox. pwts. gr. 5. d. 
FBambergb, ISAT 4 18 | 273 215 lo 1 715 
13 10 1622 Jo | 

| Colle, JOchen 3 10 — | 1821 © g - 

w Others 5 10 | 179 | 8:32-l0 2 

'Z 4 Frank ford, as Bambergh. | * 

2 | Mentz, as * | | 
Norembergh an 7 6 | 
Palatine of the Rhine, Jas Bamberyh. | 

(Trier, as Collen. 

Alteen, or Atten of Maſcouie, * 
1 of Poland, | E |} 
ngel of Serikelborgh, 10 | 58- if | i 

24 | 5: 197 7 O 8. 4 
Babee of Scotland, * 
Bavaria, + 

_ & | Brandenburgh, | 

E Colmograve, | 

© | Coft of 1530, | 

_ 4 Friburgh, 

Q i Ortinge, = © 5s 7jw%jo: 4 % ;+l 

© Rayneburgh, | | : 5 | 

S Roy, 

| Scafbuſen, | 

TTaunte, 1 5. 

Kemptor half Batz, | 
Munchien half Batt, 4: 2 1922 $57 8 12 4 
3 Batx : See Snapbane, 4 12 186 652 = 1 1 
Bemeſh, or Bemiſh of Switr. * | 8 
Bianco, or Biamco of Italy, | o 22 
Blanks, O s 

— Half Rayters Blank of Holland, 2 | 3 
ang p + * "= O I7t 5 tk 
Carlini of Ttaly, | o 0 
Carolus Guilder, as 7 of the Philip's © 6. 

Dollar. | 
Carolus and Salsburgh,) 

+ | Campidona, | | 

e | Erneſtus, | | | | 

'S SY Frank ford, > 00 784 3 0 Tate | 

8 Ottingus, | | b | 

" | Patavia, 1 | 

CReynsborgh, | 
Cauſlero or Caveleto of Iraly, | | 
_Cruciat of John of Cleve, ; 5 7 

4 of Ausburgh and Ulm, 8 23 2 6 Ot fy 127 1 
of Poland, . 3 o OH 5 

- Bavaria, Xx + 

| 12 Creutzers of 15 7 enna, > 8 7 57 $45 0 9 

S Other 12 Creutzer Pieces, 8 

O | And ſome 91 2147 fo 8 

S - Friſe, 10 10 | ſame 1 

Ravenburgh, 

5 < 10 Creutzers of 2 8 7 642 1724 0 8 

8 Saxony, | 

26 tte of JBl, 10 10140 1 2251 [o gi 

= | Tenna, 2 114 . 

rl Other 6 Creutzer Pieces | 2 

5 10 10 | F23 224 LY 

= | 8 Bavaria, a 55 

Q | 3 Centers of 15 2 4 8 375 15717 fo O 
Other 3 Creutzer „54 » + l 2 wh 9 24 

2 Croſſes and Harpe, 3 0 4h 7 9 3 
France : See Louss 3 2 © os 
3 
Crowns of ; Taly, | 
Turk: | 
Cupſtoke, Wh 
Degben or c Mreſcovia and de ; 
Denghen > N 4 Narde Ruſſia, > 11 73 3.594573 10750 th I; 
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* Hs | | 
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Gagatta of Iraly, ; be 0 
Gnibii of Rome, | . 3 
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3 Grats or Denters Tr ; | 98 127 
Flanders : * ee onvlo eee , F 
, 10 : 1146: Jo 1 154.10 4:+ o 45 
5 Groots of oven 5 i3 nes jo 1 1533 fo $3 
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, "= 3 33 $0. 1 206 $0: $3: jo i 
; | Others, to 14 M3S lo 1 28 0 ＋ ” 
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C Ambaſs. = 4 12: 94:lo 2 222 [o E 
Auulurgb 985 her 5 7 ſo x 55 ſo 3 ſo 5 
| y 9 t ers, i * T I | | | — r 
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9 o |118; 48 r 3 
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Stivers 
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Old double Role Noble, | 233ſhho 6 8 8775 


Henry 8. 
Double Roſe ) Edward 6. 


Noble of Y Philip and Ma. (| 24 fle 2. 2 © 


Elixabeth, 


Great Sovereign of K. James, | 24 [lo 0 o © 


DoubleRoſeNoble of K. James, 
Double Royal or ob , | 
Double old. Sove 

Beſt double Sovereign of = 


Double Sove- E hunk 6 
reign of Elizabeth, 
Double Sovereign of K. Ja. 


called Unite — Jacobus, zo 16-26 © © 
Laureat, or 20 s. Piece of James, ne 3 9-7 
Twenty Shil. piece of Charles 1 | w—_ #90 
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Laſt ond Noble of News, Fi? 7m 
Edward 6. | | 
; Phil. and Mary, 723 8 © 8 
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Sovereign of K. James, cal- 
led Double-Britain Crown, EE I OG, RED. 
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Laſt Angel of James, 80 1:3 0:0 0 
Half Laureat of James, 79: | 3 © 14 13 
Len Shill. Piece of charles 1 3. ov 8 
Angel of (barles, | 
Half Spurre Royal, gr 32 250-0 
Firſt Crown of King Henry, [ioo! | 2 9 6 62 
Single Noble of Elizabeth, 8 
Half old Noble, 1074/2 5 IT 15 
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COITION, is a Word ſometimes uſe1 for that 
mutual Attraction or Tendency towards each other, 
which is found between Iron and the Magnet. 

COLATURE, is that, which after boiling or 
infuſion of any Ingredients, is percolated or ſtrain- 
ed through a Sieve or Cloth ; or through. Hippo- 
crates's Sleeve, as the C hymilts ſpeak. ; 

COLCOTHAR, is the dry Subſtance red as 
Blood which remains after Diſtillation of Vitriol, 
commonly called Caput Mertuum; though when 
Vitriol is calgined a good while in a ſtrong Fire, it 
will turn red, and is alſo called Colcothar. 

COLD, is one of thoſe Qualities of Bodies 
which they call Primary, and is nothing but the 
arriving of the minute and inſenſible Parts of any 
Body at ſuch a State, as that they are more ſlow- 
ly or faintly agitated than thoſe of our Fingers or 
other Organs of Feeling; for from this Effect we 
pronounce any Body to be cold. 

Mr. Hobbs thought the Cauſe of Cold to he on 
ly a Wind taking = condenſed or 1 

Whether (Cold be barely a Privation of Heat, or 
rather a ſtop put to that violent tumultary Motion 
of the inſenſible Particles of Bodies, as the Carte- 


uns aſſert; or whether Cold be introduced by the | 


Entrance of adventitious Particles actually cold 
themſelves, and therefore called Figeriſel Parti- 
cles, according to the Opinion of the Learned and 
— Gaſſendus, is a Controverſy not ſo eaſy 
to be determined as at firſt Sight it may appear. 
For though the confiderable Encreaſe of the Dimen- 
fins of the ſame Quantity of Water when turned 
into Ice, and the prodigious Force of Freezing, by 
which Water my be made to lift up vaſt Weights, 
and to break to Pieces ſome of the trongef Bodies 
that are; and alſo ſince it is true, that a brisk, 
nay a furious Agitation of the ſmall Parts of a 


n * Ni ces Weight by Pieces | Fine | Value, Value. | N | 
Name: of the Pieces 10 the Malines. Or. Weight to the 1640. 1660 | 9 
| L. T.. puts. gr. n. dr. [pwts. gr. m. or. . T.. IC. gr. I. . dM. s. d. gr. 
CT 420 2 © 0 © 23 0 © [r2235Þ0 © 0 5 110 6 alt 
Edward 6. i 
Half Angle Noble of Herry, [138 fr 17 14 1817116 O © [144 [23 310 6 00 6 5e 
Half uff 9 1 1 3 
| | | | | 
Ha An- $Þ19.and May, t44 [x16 © o f 15 12 13 14533 30 5 110 * 
gel Elixaberh. | 
Half firſt Angel of James, | ; 
Britain Crown of James, 144 jt 16 Fo © {I 14 14 4;2|14$4 [22 © 3 56 © 5 101 
Half George Noble, 1 12 0 0 60 [23359 5 5 % 5 gf 
Half laſt Angel of James, 160 ff 12 0 © f 11 11 24 |ig2 3 350 5 6 0 5 10 
New Crown of James, 1587 fl 12 7 6:51 11 2 107:]164 [220 {© 5 0 o 5 J 
Crown of Charles I. 160 ſx 12 © © ,t 11 2 10 ff zz 0% 5 0 W 7 401 
Two Parts of Salute, 162 ff 11 11 2+ fl 11 ©. © 11945 233 500 5 J. 
Half Henry firſt Crown, 201 |t 4 13 3451 410 0 |20235Þ2 F 400 4 2 
Half Salute, 216 ff 2 13 8 jt 210 O 71 Ff; 3% 3 11 4 2 
Half Roſe Crown by 2s 2 10 © © ? 3 10 0 [2455 32 2 110 3 5 
Half Crown n Fa4o Ik: 0.00 21 19 © 2674/22 © y 2 110 3 4 
Quarter old Angel Noble, [276 ſo 20 17 9 20 © © [288 [23 3-0 3 cio 3 2 
Quarter laſt 725 of 1 | | 
Eduard 6, | | 
Quarer e J pix May, 288 o 20 © © ſo 19 16 6 [290/7j23 310 2 11 3 2K 
* Elizabeth, NV 14 | 
Quarter firſt Angel of James, - | 
Half Britain Crown of James, 288 fo 20 0 0 'o12 75 237 29973 [220 0 2 9 2 I! 
Quarter laſt Angel of James, | oO 17 15 13: 324 23 320 2 90 2 1: 


Mixture may be produced, and yet on the Con- 
flict the Mixture ſhall become not only not Hor, 


but ſenfibly and confiderably Cold ; though, I 


ay, theſe ſeem to bid very fair for a Proof of Goſ- 
ſendus's Opinion; yet, on the other Hand, tis 


certain, that a bare Prication of Motion will pro- 


duce, or rather occaſion, Effects as conſiderable as 
any of thoſe of Cold, as the Excellent Mr. Boyle 
largely ſhews in his Dialogue about the Poſitive or 


Privative Nature of Cold: And alfo, if it ſhould 
be ask'd how the Frigorifick Particles themſelves 
become cold ? What degree of Gravity or Levity 


they have? What kind of Structure in them is pro- 
per to produce ſuch an Effect? Whether ſuch a 
Structure be deſtructible or mutable, or not? W he- 


ther theſe Frigorifick Particles be primitive Bodies or 


not? And whether there was not Cold in the World 


till they were 22 If theſe or ſuch like Que 


ries were made about the Nature and Ciccum- 
ſtances of the Frigorifick Particles, it would, I be- 


lieve, puzzle the Maintainers of the Opinion of 


. to give ſatisfactory Anſwers to them 
an — —__ Deciſion of this Point muſt be 
ſuſpended further. | 

Mr. Boyle found, that though Water uſually ex- 
fands it felt in Freezing, yet tis alway firſt con- 
tratted or cond:yſed ; and that Spirit of Wine, 
common expreſt Oils, and Chymical Oil of Anni- 
leeds it ſelf, will be notably condenſed when ex- 
poſed to an intenſe Degree of Cold. And he 
tound that no other Liquor but Water, or one in 
which there are ſtore of Watry Particles, will e- 
ver be expanded by Cold. The Reaſon of which 
perhaps may be, that Water contains more Air 
in its * than other Fluids ; and 'tis not impro- 
bable, that from the Co-aleſcence of many of the 
Aereal Particles into one during the Action of 


Freezing 
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Freezing, their Spring may by that Means be en- 


4 _ 


aced 


is produced without any. The Sopot t is on- 
creaſed, and ſo they may from thoſe numerous and | ly to pour into any — Acid (he uſed moſtly Spi- 
Bubbles we obſerve in Ice, which occaſions it | rit of Verdi ) a Quantity of the Volatile Spi- 


la 
= ſpecifically lighter than Water. 

The Expanſion of Water in Freezing is about 
7; Part of the Space more than it before took 


up. 

The Expanſtce Force of Cold is ſo great, that if the 
Barrel of a Gun be filled with Water, and then 
have its Muzzle and Touch-hole well ftop'd, the 
Water within the Barrel, when either by Natural 
Cold or a Freezing Mixture it is turned into Ice, 
will break the Barrel in ſeveral Places, as Mr. Boyle 
and many others have tried. 

That noble Philoſopher contrived ſeveral Expe- 
riments to eſtimate or meaſure the Quantity of this 

Expunſive Force, which were made with a Braſs Cy- 
linder of Kio or three Inches in Diameter, mto 
whoſe Cavity was put a Bladder filled with Water, 
and ſtrongly tyed about the Neck, and over it was 
put a Wooden Plug, to ſtop up the upper Orifice 


f 


of the Cylinder; and on the Plug was put a broad| 


flat Board, on which was laid as much Weight as 
one time amounted to above an Hundred Pound, 

another time an Hundred and Twenty Pounds, and 

another time to two Hundred fifty four Pounds; 

and yet in all the Experiments, when the Water 

in the Bladder was turned into lce, it expanded 

ſo as to raiſe up all this Weight very conſpicuouſ- 

ly, as appeared by a Circle defignedly made on the 

Wooden Plug. 
He tells us alſo, That by mingling together 

- three Saline Bodies, each of them — 4 by the 
Fire, tho' there did ariſe a very great Commotion, 
Hiſſing and Explofion, yet a very conſiderable 


Degree of Cold was thereby produced: And tho 


he was under an Obligation of not diſcovering 
what theſe Ingredients were, yet he gives a Suc- 
c:danoum to that Experiment, by telling us, that 
by putting good Salt of Tarter into Spirit of Vi- 
negar, there was a Struggle, Commotion and Hiſ- 
ſing produced, and yet inſtead of Heat, as is uſual 
in ſuch Caſes, a very ſenſible Degree of Cold was 
produced. | | 
Olivious alſo acquaints us with a Method of pro- 
ducing Cold, by mingling Spirit of Vitriol with a- 
nother Saline Spirit. 5 
If in 3 or 4 times its weight of Water, you put 
about half a pound of Sal Almoniack powdered, 
and ſtir it about to haſten the Diſſolution, ſo great 
a De 
mer 
nimbly ſhake it, or ſtir it about, it will produce 
actual Ice on the outfide of the Glaſs, if you pur- 
poſely wet it with Water. This Noble Experi- 
ment Mr. oyle firſt made, and thereby plainly pro- 
ved the Mechanical Producibleneſs of the Qualit 
of Cold; and the Experiment may be of great Uſe 
to cool Wine, ec. in the hot Months, or in ſuch 
Places where no good Cellerage is to be had. The 
Sal Armoniack,, by evaporating the Water from 
it, may be recovered again, al will ſerve many 
times for the fame Experiment. 
That Honourable Virtuoſo found alſo, that by 


ſhaking Gunpowder in 4 or 5 times its Weight of 


common Water, a confiderable ſenſible Coldneſs 
would be produced. 
The Learned Dr. Slare produces a conſiderable 
Experiment (in Philof. Tranſ. N. 1 50.) whereby a 
conſiderable Degree of Cold is made with a very 


rit of Wine in an immerſed Thermoſcope 


ree of Cold will, even in the Heat of Sum- 
produced, as is very ſurpriſing; for if you 


rit of Human Blood; by which Means he tells us, 


that he produced ſo much Cold, as that the Spi- 


e, deſcen- 
ded within half an Inch of the Freezing Point e- 


ven in Summer. And this he thinks, very i 


niouſly, may ſerve to Explain the Phænomenon of 


the Cold fits in Agues. 
And fince, if into this Mixture he poured a ſmall 
Quantity of Oil of Sulphur, the Matter would 
immediately grow ſenfibly Warm, he not impro- 
bably ſuggeſts, tha: ſomething like this may occa- 
ſion the coming of the Hot-fit afterwards, when 
the Animal Spirits come to be mixed with the 
Blood more copiouſly, than at firſt in an Ague Fit 
they can be. 
Neither our Senſes nor common 7eatber-Glaſſes, 
can enable us to make an accurate Judgment of 
the Degree of Cold. 
For as to our Senſes, the Organs of Feeling are in 
a continual State of Mutability, and that (in gene- 
ral) * * Cold to us, which hath its Parts leſs 
moved than thoſe of our Hands or Bodies; and 
therefore if one Hand be very Cold, and the other 
moderately Warm, the ſame Water, for inſtance, 
= — Warm to the Cold, and Cold to the Warm 
and. 
As to Common Meather-Glaſſes, ſome Part of the 
Liquor being contiguous to the open Air, the 
Weight and Preſſure of the Atmoſphere hath ſo 
great an Effect on them, that their riſing and fal- 
ling depends more on that than on Heat and Cold, 
— therefore they will often miſ-· inform us, 

The Coldneſs of Places doth not ſolely nor prin- 
cipally depend on their nearneſs to the Poles. 
For Martinius, in his Atlas Chinenfis, ſaith, that 
in China, whoſe Latitude is no where above 42 De- 
rees, the Rivers for four Months together (viz. 
trom the Middle of November till the Beginning of 
March) are fo Frozen up, that loaden Waggons 
do ſafely paſs on the Ice; and that the Ships and 
Veſlels are all Frozen up; and what is moſt re- 
markable, is, the Froſt is uſually the Reſult but of 
one Day's rime, though it require many to thaw it 
again. | 

A Dutch Maſter of a Ship, that went within a 
Degree of the Pole, found the Sea open, and the 
Weather tolerable enough. 

COLDNESS Potential : See Potential Coldneſs. 
| COLICK, is a Vehement Pain in the Abdomen 
or lower Belly, and takes its Name from the Part 
chiefly affected, viz. the Gut Colon, which is 
ſtretch d, prick'd and corroded by Winds or Ex- 
crementious Humours, either remaining within its 
Cavity, or ſix d to its very Coat. 

COLLAR of à Ship, is a Rope faſtned about 
her Beak-head, unto which the Dead man's Eye is 
ſeized that holds her Main Stay. There is alſo a 
Collar or Garland about the Main-Maſt Head, which 
is a Rope wound about there to ſave the Shrozds 

ling. 


| 


from ga 
COLLATERAL Affurance, is a Bond that is 
made over and beſide the Deed it ſelf, for the per- 
formance of Covenants between Man and Man. 
_ COLLATION, in a Logical Senſe, is the ſame 
as a comparing of one thing well with another ; 
but now-a-days 'tis uſed for an Handſome Treat or 
Entertainment, 


great Ebullition, as in the former Experiment it 
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CoOLLATIONE fata un: poſt mortem alterius, 
is a Writ directed to the Juſtices of the Common- 
ing them to direct their Writ to a 
itting a Clerk in the Place of 
by the King, who _— the 

Clerk, is 


COL ATIONE Heremitagii, is a Writ where- 
by the King conferreth the keeping of an Hermi- 
tage upon a Clerk. Ne a 
COLLICLE, are the joining of the Puntta La- 
chrymalia into one Paſſage on both Sides, which 
derive the Humour of the Eye-lids into the Cavi- 
ty of the Noſtrils ; the Holes that are made in the 
very Tops of the Eye-brows deſcend in little 


Channels, they ſpread themſelves into a larger 


Channel, and are continued to the Tunick of t 
Noſtrils. The ſame Holes or Openings in Hares, 
Calves, Rabbits, are not found in the very Eye- 
brows, but a little more Inward; and m 
in Birds, where they are larger than in any other 
Creatures ; the Membrane which ſeparates the 
Holes here is very ſhort. Blanchard. 
 COLLIQUANS Fbris, is one of the Nature of 
ordinary burning Fevers, but by its exceſſive Heat 
they ſay it ſuddenly melts the Fat, Fleſh and 
Subſtance of the ſolid Parts of the Patient's Body ; 
nay ſometimes diflolves the very 
Veins, as ſome tell you, and diſchargeth the ſame 
by inſenſible Tranſpiration, as Sweat, Urine, or 
Stool, exc. g | 
COLLIQUATION, or melting of Metals: 
Thus we ſay, Silver and Lead being melted or 
Colliquated together over a ſtrong Fire, will mingle 
per minima, that is, unite throughly together, 
COLLISION, is the firiking of one hard Body 
againſt another. 
COLLUSION, 
Argument or Compact between two or more, for 
the one Party to bring aa Action againſt another 
for ſome evil Purpoſe, as to defraud a Third Per- 
fon of his Right, ec. 
COLLUTIO, is a waſhing of the Mouth; as 
when 'tis done to clean or faſten bad or looſe 
Teeth, or free the Gums from Ulcers, ec. 
COLLYRIUM, is an oblong or round Tablet 
or Trochisk, uſed formerly in Diſtempers of the 
Eyes, and was then called by the Arabian Name 
of Seif or Sief. It was diflolved in a convenient 
Vehicle, that it might conveniently be applied ; 
and from hence any Medicines, in a Liquid Form, 
deſigned to cure Diſeaſes in the Eyes, are called 
Collyrium. | 
COLOBOMA, is the growing together of 
either Lips or Eye-lids, or the adhering of the 
Ears to the Head preternaturally, exc. 
COLON, is the ſecond of the great Guts, ari- 
ſing from the Cæcum Int trum in the Right Flank, 
and adheres to the Right Kidney ; thence it tends 
up unto the Liver, and ſometimes is annexed to 
the Gall-Bladder, which dies it of a Yellowiſh 
Clay-colour ; thence it goes on tranſverſly under 
the Bottom of the Stomach, and on the Left Hand 
is faſtned to the Spleen ; after which it is faſtned 
to the Left Kidney, winding and turning ve 
obliquely there, but afterwards it deſcends Rnd 
in : Rig t Line. It is the wideſt and largeſt of all 
the Guts, and is uſually about 8 or 9 Hands 


of all 


and a due Pro 


| 


Breadths long ; it abounds with ſmall Cells, or 
_ NORD ry [ 1 I * a Valve to 
inder any t returning the great 
Guts 8 mall | rc | _ | 
- COLON, is a Point in Grammar mark'd thus, 
(:) and ſhews a Sentence to be perfect or entire, 
but yet the Senſe ding or continuing on ; 
as in this of Seneca, Ante omnia neceſſe eſt, ſeipſum 
— © Quia fere plus nobis videmur poſſe, quam 
pojprmus. 3 
COLOUR, may be conſidered two ways. f. 
As it is a Quality reſiding in the Body that is ſaid 
to be ſo and ſo coloured, or which doth modity 
the Light after ſuch and ſuch a manner: Or, 2. 
As more properly the Light it ſelf, which ſo mo- 
dified ſtrikes upon the Grpan of Sight, and pro 
duces that Sen en which we call Colour. 
The Perip ateticks aſſert Colours to be real Qua- 
lities, and inherent in the coloured Bodies, and 
ſuppoſe that Light doth only diſcover them, but 
not any way Effect their Production. 
Plato thought Colour to be a kind of Flame con- 
ſiſting of moſt minute Particles, very congruous 
to the Pores of the Eye, and darted againſt it from 
the Object. And ſome Moderns will have Colour 
to be a kind of internal Light of the more lucid 
Parts of the Object darkened, and conſequently 
altered by the various Mixtures of the leſs Lumi- 


nous Parts. 


Blood in the 


Others, as did ſome of. æhe ancient Atomiſts, 
maintain Colour not to be a lucid Stream, but a 


—_— Effluvium iſſuing out of the coloured 
Body | 


Others account for all Colours out of the various 
Mixture of Light and Darkneſs : and the Chy- 


miſts ſometimes will have it ariſe from the Sul- 


phur, and ſometimes from the Salt that is jn Bo- 
dies; and ſome alſo from the third Hypoſtatick 


| . | Principle, Mercury, 
in Common Law, is a deceitful | 


The Cartefrans, who make the Senſation of 


Light to be the Impulſe made on the Eye by cer- 


tain ſolid, but very minute Globules, eafily perme- 
ating the Pores of the Air and Diaphanous Bodies : 
Thele, I ſay, derive Colour from the various Pro- 
portion of the direct Progreſs or Motion of theſe 
Globules, totheir Circumrotation or Motion round 


their own Centres ; by which Means they are qua- 


lified to ſtrike the Optick Nerve after diſtin and 
divers Manners, and ſo do produce the Perception 
of various Colours. | 

Dr. Hook, in his Micrograpbia ſays, The Phan- 
taſm of (Colour is cauſed by the Senſation of the 
oblique or uneven Pulſe of Light; and that this 
is capable of no more Varieties than two, which 
ariſe from the two Sides of the oblique Pulſe ; ſo 
that there is in reality but two fimple Colours. 
Yellow and Blue ; from the Mixture of which, 
portion of Black and White (that 
is, Darkneſs and Light) all Colours may be pro- 
duced. 

The incomparable Sir I/. Newton found by two 
Experiments on Priſms, that there is a great Dit- 
formity in the Rays of Light, and that hereby 
the Origin of Coleurs may be unfolded. The Do- 
Arine therefore ↄf Colours, according to his No- 
tion and Experiments, are contained in the follow- 
Propofitions. 


1. As the Noe of Light differ in degrees of 


Refrangibility, ſo they alſo differ in their Diſpoſi- 
tion to exhibit this or that particular Colour. 
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dies (as 'tis 
Connate Properties, which in divers Rays aredivers. | nety 


intermediate Colows in a continued Series be- 
long to intermediate Degrees of Refrangibility. 
And this Analogy 


. The Species of Colour, and Degree of Refran- 


nent Colours appear not, but by their mutual al- 


will again compoſe that Colour which they di 


are not real; for when the difform Rays are a- 


RS 
Colours are. not Qualifications of Light, derived 
generally believed) but Original and 


Some Rays are diſpoſed to exhibit a red Colour, 
and no other; ſome 4 Yellow, and no other; ſome 
2 2 8 22 reſt. * 
are there o s proper an —_ ar to the 
more — — Glas, but even to all their inter- 
mediate Gradations. | 
2. To the ſame of Refrangibility, ever 


of theſe. The Original 


6. The ſame Colours in Secie with theſe Pri- 
mary ones may be alſo produced by Compoſition ; 
for a mixture of Yellow and Blue makes Green; of 
Red and Yellow makes Orange; of Orange and . 
lowiſh Green makes Yellow : And in general, if an 

two Colours be mixed, which in the Series of thoſe 
generated by the Priſm, are not too far diftant 


belongs the ſame Colour, and to the ſame Colour | one from another, they, by their mutual alloy, 


ever belongs the ſame Degree of Refrangibility. 
The leaſt Refrangible Rays are all diſpoſed to exhi- 
bit a Red Colour, and contrarily thoſe Rays which 

are diſpoſed to exhibit a Red Colowr, are all the 
leaſt — ; ſo the moſt Refrangible Rays are all 
diſpoſed to exhibit a deep Violet Colour ; and con- 
trarily, thoſe that are apt to exhibit ſuch a Violet 


Colour, are all the moſt Refrangible : And ſo all the 


twixt Colours and Refrangibility, 
is very preciſe and ſtrict; the Rays always either 
exactly agreeing in both, or proportionably diſa- 


greeing in both. 


gibility proper to an icular ſort of Rays is not 
r nor by Reflection from 
Natural Bodies, nor any other Cauſe that could 
be yet obſerved when any one ſort of Rays hath 
been well parted from thoſe of other kinds, it af- 
terwards obſtinately retained its Colour, notwith- 
ſanding all Endeavours tochange it. 'Though re- 
fracted with Priſms, and reflected with Bodies, 
which in Day-light were of other Colours ; having 
alſo intercepted it with the coloured Film of Air 
interceding two compreſſed Plates of Glaſs ; tranl- 
mitting it thro' other coloured Mediums, and thro' 
Mediums irradiated with other ſorts of Rays, 
and diverſly terminated it, and yet could never 
produce any new Colour out of it. It would by 
contracting or dilating become more brisk or faint, 
and by the loſs of many Rays, in ſome Caſes, ve- 
ry obſcure and dark ; 4 could never be ſeen to 
change in ſpecie. 

4. Yet ſeeming Tranſmutation of Colours may 
be made where there is any Mixture of divers 
ſorts of Rays; for in ſuch Mixtures the Compo- 


laying each other, conſtitute a middling Colour; 
and therefore, if by Refraction, or any other of 
the aforeſaid Cauſes, the difform Rays, latent in 
ſuch a Mixture, be ſeparated, there ſhall emerge 
Colours different from the Colour of the Compoſi- 
tion : Which Colours are not new generated, but 
only made apparant by being parted ; for if they 
be again entirely mix'd and blended together, they 


before ſeparation. And for the ſame Reaſon Tranſ- 


mutation made by the conveneing of divers Colours 


gain ſevered, they will exhibit the very ſame Cu- 
lours which they did before they entred the Com- 
poſition ; as you ſee Blue and Yellow Powders, 
when finely mix'd, appear to be naked Eye Green; 
and yet the Colours of the component Corpuſcles 
are not thereby really tranſmuted, but only blend- 
ed, for when view'd witha good Microſcope, they 
fill appear Blue and Yellow interſperſedly. 


compound that Colour which in the ſaid Series 
en in the Mid. way between them; but 
thoſe which are ſituated at too great a diſtance, do 
not ſo, Orange and Indico 
mediate Green, nor Scarlet and Green the intermedi- 
ate Yellow, | 
7- But the moſt ſurprizing and wonderful Com- 
pres was that of Whiteneſs. There is no one 
fort of Rays alone which can exhibit this: Tis 


ever compounded, and to its Compoſition are re- 
quiſite all the aforeſaid Primary Colours mixed 


in a due Proportion ; for all the Colours of the 
Priſm being made to converge, and thereby to be 

again mixed as they were in the Light before it 
was incident upon the Priſm, will produce Light 
intirely and perfectly White, and not at all ſenſi- 
bly differing from a direſt Light of the Sun, unleſs 
when the Glaſſes are not falficiently clear. 


| 8. Hence therefore it comes to paſs, that White- 


neſs is the uſual Colour of Light ; for Light s 4 
confuſed aggregate of Rays * with all ſorts of 
Colours, as they are promiſcuouſly darted from the 
various Parts of Luminous Bodies, And of ſuch 2 
confuſed Aggregate is generated Whiteneſs, if 
there be a due Proportion of the Ingredients ; but 
if any one predominate, the Light muſt encline to 
that Colour, as it happens in oo Blue Flame of 
Brimſtone; the Yellow Flame of a Candle; and 
the various Colours of the fixed Stars. 


9. Theſe things confidered, the Manner how 
Colours are produced by the Priſm is evident : For 


the Rays conſtituting the incident Light, fincs 
thoſe that differ in Colour proportionably differin 
Refrangibility, they, by their unequal Refractions, 


mult be ſevered and diſperſed into an oblong Form, 


in an orderly Succeſſion from the leaſt refracted 
Scarlet to the moſt refracted Violet. And for the 
ſame Reaſon it is, that Objects, when look d upon 
through a Priſm, appear coloured: For the dil- 
form ; by their unequal Refractions, are 
made to diverge towards nd Parts of the Re- 
tina, and there expreſs the es of things co- 
loured, as they do the Sun's Image upon a Wall. 
And by this Inequality of Refractions they be- 
come not only coloured, but alſo very confuſed 
and indiſtinct. 

10. Why the Colours of the Rainbow appear in 
falling drops of Rain, is alſo from hence evident; 
for thoſe drops which refract the Rays diſpoſed to 
appear Purple in greateſt quantity to the Spedcta- 
tor's Eye, refract the Rays of other ſorts ſo much 
leſs, as to make them paſs beſide it ; and ſuch are 
the Drops on the Inſide of the Primary Bow, and 
on the Outſide of the Scondary or exterior one: 
So theſe Drops which refra& in greateſt Plenty 
the Rays, apt to appear Red towards the Specta- 
tor's Eye, refre& thoſe of other ſorts ſo much 
more as to make them paſs beſide it; and ſuch 


5. There are therefore two ſorts of Colours, the 
one Original and Simple, the other compounded 


4 


are the Drops on the Exterior Part of the Primary» 
and Interior Part of the Secondary Bow. 11. 


produce not the inter- 
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. The o. Phænome menon of an Infuſion of 


Lignuns Nepbriticum, Leaf Gold, Fragments of Coloured us (with 


Glaſs, and ſoine other tranſparently Coloured Bo- 
dles appearing in one Poſition ot one Colour, and 
of another in another, are on theſe Grounds no 
longer Riddles ; for thoſe are Subſtances apt to re- 
fleck one ſort of Light, and tranſmit another, as 
may be ſeen in a dark Room, by illuminating 
them with fimilar or uncompounded Light: For 
then they appear of that Colour only with which 
they are illuminated, but yet in one Poſition more 
vivid and luminous than in another, accordingly 
as they are diſpoſed more or leſs to reflect to trnſ- 
mit the incident Colour. 

12. From whence alſo is manifeſt the Reaſon of 
an unexpected Experiment, which Dr. Hook in his 
Micrography relates to have made with two Wedge- 
like tranſparent Veſſels, filled the one with a Red- 


the other with a Blew Liquor; namely, that tho” | 


they were ſeverally tranſparent enough, yet both 
ether became opake; for if one tranſmitted on- 
ly Red, and the other only Bluc, no Rays could 
paſs through both. . 
13. That the Colours of all natural Bodies have 
no other Origin than this, that they are variouſly 


qualified to reflect one ſort of Light in greater | 


plenty than another. And this was experimented 
in a dark Room, by illuminating thoſe Bodies with 
uncompounded Light of divers Colours ; for by 
that means any Body may be made to appear of 
any Colour: They have there no appropriate Co- 
lour, but ever appear of the Colour of the Light 
caſt upon them, but yet with this Difference, that 
they are more brisk and vivid in the Light of 
their own Day-light Colour. Minium appeareth 
there of any Colour indifferently with which 'tis 
illuſtrated, but yet moſt luminous in Red; and ſo 
Biſe appeareth indifferently of any Colour with 
which tis illuſtrated, but yet moſt luminous in 
Blue; and therefore Minium reflecteth Rays of 
any Colour, but moſt copiouſly thoſe indeed with 
Red; and conſequently, when illuſtrated with 


Day-light, that is, with all ſorts of Rays promil- | 


cuouſly blended, thoſe qualified with Red ſhall | 
abound moſt in the reflected Light, and by their 
Prevalence cauſe it to appear of that Colour: And 
for the ſame Reaſon Biſe reflecting Blue moſt co- 
2 ſhall appear Blue by the exceſs of thoſe 

ays in its reflected Light; and the like of other 
Bodies. And that this is the entire and adequate 
Cauſe of their Colours is manifeſt, becauſe they 
have no Power to change or alter in the Colours of 
any ſort of Rays incident apart, but put on all 
om indifferently with which they are enlight- 
ned. 

Theſe things being ſo, it can be no longer diſpu- 
ted, whether there be Colours in the Dark ? Nor 


whether they be the Qualities of the Objects we 


ſee? no nor, perhaps, whether Light be a Body? 
For fince Colours are the Qualities of Lighr, ha- 
ving its Rays for their entire and immediate Sub- 
ject, how can we think thoſe Rays Qualities alſo, 
unleſs one Quality may be the Subject of and ſuſ- 
tain another, which in effect is to call it Subſtance ? 
We ſhould not know Bodies from Subſtances, 
were it not for their ſenfible Qualities ; and the 
Principal of thoſe being now found due to ſome- 
thing elſe, we have as good Reaſon to believe that 
to be a Subſtance alſo. 

Thus far went this wonderful Man, as long ſince 
as the Year 1675, as you may ſee more at large in 


the * 1 18 Tranſaft. N. And as himſelf acquaints 

| is uſual M ) in his excellent Trea- 
tiſe of Opticks juſt now publiſhed; and come to 
my Hands while this Part is compoſing at the Prefs, 
where the Reader will meet with am ple Satisfacti- 
on as to all Parts of the admirable Doctrine of Light 
and Colours, And that the World may ſee that 


the Account he fo — ago Publiſhed of this 
1 


Theory was both intelligible and certainly true, 


I have ſubjoined the ſubſequent Experiments which 


came to my Hands a Year ago, and are inſerted 


here allo at the defire of their Author, the inge- 


| 
; 


, 


nious Mr. John Perks of Old Swinford in Worceſter - 


ire. 


An Abſtract of Sir If. Newton's Doctrine concerning 
Light and Colours. | 


1. Light confiſts of an infinite number of Rays 
Right-lined and Parallel, but of different Degrees 


of Retrangibiliry when meeting with a different 


Medium. 


2. Eeach Ray according to its degree of Refran- 
gibility, when ſo nite appears to the Eye of 
a different Colour. 

3. The leaſt Refrangible Rays appear of a 
— Scarlet, the moſt Refrangible appear of a 
Violent Blue, the intermediate proceeding from 
Scarlet to Yellowiſh, than to light Green, and ſo 
to Blue. 

4. The Colours arifing from the different Refran- 
gibility of Light, are not only the more noted Co- 


jours of Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, but alſo all the 


intermediate Degrees of Red to Yellow, of Yellow 
to Green, c. differing as the Degrees of ſound 
trom Graye to Acute, in which there are not only 
the Notes of common Denomination, but alſo in- 
definite intermediate Degrees of Sounds, which are 
diſtinct different Sounds as the other. | 

5. Whiteneſs (ſuch as the Sun's Light appears) 
containing all theſe Degrees of Refrangibility, is 
conſequently made up of all the above-mentioned 
Colours. 

6. Simple or Homogeneal Colours are ſuch as 
are produced by Homogeneal Lights or Rays,that 
have the ſame Degree of Refrangibility, and mix'd 
Colours are ſuch as are produced by Rays of dit- 
terent Refrangibiliry. _ 

7. Rays of the ſame Reffangibility produce the 


ſame Colour, which Colour is not alterable by re- 


as the Rays are united or ſcattered. 

8. All Bodies appear of this or that Colour ac- 
cording as the Surfaces are adapted to reflect only 
the Rays of ſuch a Colour, or (at leaſt) in more 
plenty than the reſt. 


Experiments for Confirmation of the foregoing 
Dottrins, 


Experiment J. 


The great Experiment on which Sir I/ Newton 
grounds his Doctrine (and which he calls Experi- 
mentum Crucs) is after this manner; f E and FG 


are two Boards about 4 or 5 Yards diſtance, ha- 
ving in each of them a little round Hole at D and H, 


about of an Inch Diameter; A BC is a Priſm ex- 
poſed to the Sun, IA L is another Priſm, whoſe 
Side IN is near parallel to the Side BC of the o- 
ther, and receiving the Rays DH, refracts them 


to fall on a Paper 1 „ 


1 2 e 


peated Refractions, only made more ſtrong or faint 
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Let one only Colour (ſuppole Blue on | 
the Hole E, and i will be reflected by the P 


; 


IK L to fall (ſuppoſe) at M; then move the | 
Glaſs A BC about its Ax, fo as to bring another [fallen had they not been intercepted, and of a Big- 
Colour (ſuppoſe the Red at O) to the Hole H, | neſs according to what Light falls on the Gla 
and it will by the Glaſs IK L be refracted not to | whereas the Coloured Image by r will appear four 
M, but jar $i Place (ſuppoſe N) ſome diſtance | or five times longer, by reaſon of the ſcattering of 
from the other, and in like manner will each Co- | the differently refracted Ray. 5 
lour be refracted to fall on a different Place, tho“ 3 
the Glaſs I K L be * 2 This Rains 5 Experiment III. 
ment proves the different Refrangibility of the] 4 C is the Priſm, upon one of whoſe Sides is 
Ros efLight, and Gur Glieean Ciloucs ts rhens pat = Pull beod os thick Paper 4 B, or the like, 
arte. 0 with a little round Hole at E, which bei 
For the Holes D and H being fix d, and alſo | ſed to the Sun's Rays DE, they are — d 
the Glaſs I K L, tis plain, that the Rays have a carried (in Colours) towards H L 
like Incidence on the Glaſs IK L, but the diffe- | | 
rent Places where they fall on the Paper, as M, N, 
&c. ſhew a different Refraction in the Glaſs IKL; 
and the Eye diſcovers a different Colour, accor- 
ding to the different Places on which the Rays 
fall, which demonſtrates the fundamental Doct- 
rine of the Theory. 
Sir I/. Neuton directs this to be done in a dark | 
Room, where (no doubt) all will appear more 
exact and lively. My Trial (for want of Conve- | 
niencies) was in an open Room, but it ſucceeded 5 
well enough to ſatisfy me of the Truth. 
He obſerves, that the Oblong Image of Colours 
HO will be about 5 times its Breadth, which alſo 
ſhews the different Refrangibility of the Rays, | 
which otherwiſe would be near round as the Hole 
D is. | 
Experiment II, 
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Being in a convenient Room, where the Sun 
ſhines thro? a Hole or open Caſement, turn your 
Back towards the Sun, and hold the one End of | HI is a Lens (or a common Magnifying Glaſs) 

the Priſm ſo to your Eye, that the Sun may ſhine | broad enough to receive all the coloured Ra /s; 
on the other End; then move it ſo about its Ax, | where they being made to converge by the Glaſs, 
that the Colours may appear ſomewhere on the | they will be united in O, the Focus of the Glaſs. 
Wall ; find the Colours with your Eye looking | Hold a Piece of Paper K L in the Focus, where 
thro' the other End of the Glaſs, and there will all the Colours are united, and the little Spot at 0 
appear a Spot of perfect Light. 1 will be perſect Light or Whiteneſs: But if the Pa- 

he Reaſon of this Appearance is this; The per K L be held farther or nearer off (as at M or N 


parallel Rays D E meeting with the Glaſs at E, 


and again with the Air at F, are ſeperated by theſe 
efra 


two ions, the leaſt Refrangible appear Red 
at v, and the moſt Refrangible appear Blue at b, with 
the intermediate Colours between. Theſe Colours 
being view'd by the Eye at E, the Rays come back 
(near) the ſame way they went, and are therefore 
in like manner united at the Eye, as they were in 


their Incidence from the Sun, and conſequently 


fi 


the Colours will appear. If any Colours be inter- 
cepted, as at P, the Light near O will not be clear 
White, but inclining to the remaining Colours. 
If the Blue be wanting, the White will be ſome- 
what Reddiſh or Fleſh-colour, and if the Red be 
wanting, the White will encline to be ſomething 
Bluiſh: And if only one Colour be let come to 
the Lens, that Colour, without Alteration, will 
be transferr'd to the Paper KL. 


This 
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jour bing re make Light Whiteneſs. (2.) 
That if any Original the 


| Enperiment IV. 
Let ABGH bea Piece of fine Silk of a lively 
Scarlet Colour, whole AB and GH are 


freight, parallel and let CDEF be a 
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nother Piece of Violet Blue Silk, like and equal 
to the other. Let them be placed, as in the Figure, 
on ſome black Cloath or Door, with their Edges in 
a ftraight Line: View them through a Prim at 
about two or three Yards diſtance: The Ax of 
the Priſm being Parallel to the Poſition of the 
Silks: So will the blue Piece CF appear lower 
than the other (vix.) as in c de f. The Reaſon of 
which appearance is, that Blue is more Refran- 
gible than Red. 


This will more fully appear, if inſtead of the 
Blue Silk CF, there be let fall in the Place 
of CF, the Blue Rays from another Priſm 
(the other Colours being intercepted by a Pa- 
per with a Square Hole for the Blue to paſs 
through.) If the Silk 4 Hand the blue Square 
CF be viewd thro a Priſm (as before) the 

Blue will appear far below, as at KL, this 
being a more perfect Blue than any Silk can 


Experiment V. 


_— 


S 


Let MN be the black Cover of a Book, Paper 
coloured Black, or the like; upon which lay in a 


Tons e all the Go 


| Paper, about the Bigneſs and at the Diſtance as in 
the Figure, firſt Column : View theſe through a 
Priſm, fo as that the Row of little Squares have 
its one End towards you; or be in a Plain perpen- 
dicular to the Ax of the Priſm, and about two 
Foot diſtance from the Glaſs ; ſo will you ſee a 
Stream of Colours proceeding from every Square 
towards the next nearer you, the Colours arifing 
out of each white Square. Move theſe Squares 
near to one another, or put others between them, 
as in the ſecond Column (fill keeping them in a 
ſtraight Line) and you will ſee wes come near, 
that the Colours mixing one with another will al- 
ter, approaching nearer to White till the Squares 
touch, and then all the Colours being perfectly 


the third Column, a white Line, only tagg'd with 
Red at the Top and Blue at the Bottom, there be- 
ing no other Colours coming from above to mix 
with the uppermoſt Red, nor any Colours below 
the Blue at Bottom for it to mix with. If you 


turn the Paper MN afide a little from irs Perpen- 


dicularity to the Glaſs, the third Column, which 
before appeared White, will all appear in Colours 
pong, Frag of the White, and Streaming towards 
you, being always in a Plain Perpendicular to the 
Axis of the Priſm. 

| From this Experiment and the foregoing Do- 
ctrine we have the Reaſon why a Sheet of white 
Paper, or the like, appears coloured only at the 
Eages, for there only the Colours want others to 


mix with them: In the Middle, taking any Point 


the ſeveral Colours from ſo many other Points meet 
there as make White. For Inſtance, 

Let rr be any little Particle in the Middle of 
the white Surface, whoſe other Colours ſtreaming 
towards B, leave the Particle rr it ſelf Red, as 
the Squares will do in the laſt Experiment. The 

Yellow of the Particle yy, the Green of the Par- 

ticle gg, the Blue of the Parti- 

cle bb do all meet on the Parti- B 

cle rr, which is Red. 
(For if bb were a white Par- h 

ticle, and all black about it, its 1 8 


blue Colour would be ſeen upon "SHORES 5 
rr; and if gg were another, its Hr 
| Blue would be below rr, and its ——— 
Green upon it, c.) and fo there Sg 


being a Concurrence of all the 6 . 6 
Colours that make up White, it 


ſaid of any other Particle lying ſo far from the 
Edges as to have other Particles between to tranſ- 
mit their Colours. 


If a Square Paper be held ſo ſtraight before you 


lar to the Axis of the Glaſs, they will be White, 
and no Colours appear but at the Top and Bot- 
tom, the Streaming of the Colours being in ſuch 
a perpendicular Plain, as may be obſerved by look- 
ing at any white Spot through the Glaſs, and then 
turning it a little obliquely to the Horizon, or one 
End higher than the other. 


So in the Poſition of the Glaſs DE (ſee the 
following Fig.) the white ſpot aſcends its Colours 
towards b, and in the Poſition FG the Colours 


ſtream from a to c. If a black Spot, as 4, up- 


| 


on a Paper be view'd through the Priſm, the 
Top will have Green and Blue upon it, and un- 


der the lower Part will appear Red and Yellow ; 


the 


mix'd oy uce Whiteneſs, and appear as in 


conſequently appears White. The ſame is to be 


that the two Side Edges be in a plain Perpendicu- 
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Black, there being no other Colours to mix with 
it: The Red a under the Spot, becauſe the 


| Piece of Scarlet Si | 
E / bp bo 
of all 


gi * 5 43-8 
uantity of Vertnilion, of a little 
in the Blue Light, and 'twill 


Then view a 


the Colours, 'twill moſt y refle& the 
Scarlet Rays, and appear d that Colour. . 
This e 'confirths the 8th Propofition , 


That ies a of the Colour of thoſe Nays 
that are moſt Rena reflected from the Body 


to the Eye. us far Mr. Perks. 


I can now only give you ſome of the Propoſitions 


of Sir J. Newton's excellent Book of Opticks, relating 
to the Doctrine of Lighr and Colours, with ſome- 


the moſt Eminent and Material Points. 

So 

Lights which differ in Colour, differ alſo in De- 
grees of Refrangibility. 


Prop. II. 


black Spot tr its no other Colours to mix with 
the ted. 


Experiment IV. 


Hold the Priſm ſo to the Sum, as that thee Co- 


lours may a upon a large plain Wall, as at 
AB; * e Prifin ſwiftly 2 it Axis, ſo as 


that the Colours may move ſwiftly up and down, 


as from B to C. 
E 
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So will there appear no Colour diſtin, but a 


faint white Streak between B and C, which ſo ap- 
ars, becauſe by the ſwiftneſs of the Motion the 


everal Colours are confounded and mixed, and | 


therefore appear White. Then move the Glaſs in 


ſuch manner, that the Colours may move fide- | 


ways and ſwiftly from B to D, in which Caſe the 
Colours will not diſappear, but make a ſort of Liſt 


of ſeveral Colours, becauſe they are not mix'd to | 


The Light of the Sun confiſts of Rays different- 
ly Refrangible. | 
Pop. III. 


The Sun's Light confiſts of Rays differing 5 
Reflexibility; and thoſe Rays are more Re- 
flexible which are more Refrangible than 
N 

his, which ſeems to be a ſurpri 

of Light not befor e Viſta fy * in his 


9th and roth Experiments of theFirſt Book ; where 


tis evident, that the Rays within aj Priſm, and 
refracted by its Baſe at their going but into Air, 
being by the Revolution of the Priſm round its 
Axis made ſo oblique to the Baſe, as thereby to 
begin to be totally reflected by it: Then he ſhews 
that theſe Rays became firſt of all totally reflected, 
which before at equal Incidences with the reſt had 
ſuffered the greateſt Refraction; and the ſame 
thing he found to happen alſo when the Reflection 
was made by the common Baſe of two Priſms pla- 
ced ſo together as to make a Parallelopiped, as in 
the roth Experiment, 


Prop. IV. Probl, J. 


Io ſeperate from one another the Homogeneal 
Rays of compound Light. 


Prop. V. 
Homogeneal Light is refracted regularly, with. 


the Rays; and the confuſed Viſion of 


make Whiteneſs, but each Colour keep in its wn jedts ſeen through refracted Bodies by He- 


Line. 
Experiment VII. 
In a dark Room, having a little Hole for the 


Sun's Rays to come in, apply the Priſm to the 
Hole, ſo as that the Colours may 2 on a Wall. 


Hold a Quantity of Smalt, or Fowder-Blue, or 


blue Silk in the Colour ſeverally, and it will ap- 
pear clear of the Colour of the Rays that fall on 
it, (viz.) Red while the Red Light falls upon it, 
and Yellow when the Yellow 2 ght falls on it: 


rogeneal Light, ariſes from the different Re- 

frangibility of ſeveral ſorts of Rays. 
This he proves in his 5th, 12th, 13th and 14th 
Experiments; from whence it appears, that the 
croſs Poſition of a ſecond Priſm to refra& the 
Light of the Sun which came to it from a forme! 
Priſm, placed at the ſmall Hole of a darkened 
Room, did not at all dilate the Image or Coloured 
Speftrum as to Breadth, nor increaſe it Dimenſions 
that way: As alſo, that Homogeneal Light, refra- 
Qed by a Priſm, did not exhibit an oblong colour 
ed Image, as Heterogeneal Light doth, but that 


roun 


thing from him dr of Proof and Illuſtration in 
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—out any Dilation, Splitting or ei | 


30 0 K ll. Prop. I. 


The Phenomena of Colours in reflected or refracted 


Light are not cauſed by new Modifications 


of the Light variouſly impreſt, according to | 


the various Terminations of the Light and | 


Shadow. 
For by this 1oth Experiment, Book I. tis evident 
that the Sun's Light being tranſmitted intoa dark 
Room through the parallel Surface of two Priſms 
faſtned together in the Form of a 1 
became totally of one Colour (either uniformly 
Yellow or Red) at its ing out of the Priſm : 
In the Production of which Colour the Confine of 
Shadows (he ſhews) can have nothing to do, be- 
cauſe the Light changes from White to Yellow, 
Orange and Red ſucceffively, without any altera- 
tion of the Confine of Shadow : At both Edges 
of the ing Light where the contrary Con- 
fines of Shadow ought to produce different Ef 
fes, the Colour is one and the ſame, whether it 
be White, Yellow, Orange or Red; and in the 
Middle of the emerging Light where there is no 
Confine of Shadow at all, the Colour is the very 
ſame as at the Edges, the whole Light at its En- 
trance being of one uniform Colour, whether 
White, Yellow, Orange or Red, and goi 

thence perpetually 3 any change of 
ſuch as the Confine of Shadow is vulgarly ſuppo- 
ſed to work in its refracted Light at its Emergence. 
Neither can theſe Colours ariſe from any new 
Modifications of the Light by Refractions, be- 
cauſe they change ſucceſſively from White to 
Tellow, . or Red, while the Refractions 
remain the ſame; and alſo becauſe the Refra- 
Citions are made contrary ways by parallel Super- 
ficies, which deſtroy one another's Effects. 
He ſhews alſo in Experiment the Firſt of this 2d 
Book, That by applying an Iron Wire, or ſuch 
like Body, toa ptoper Part of a very large Priſm, 
ſited about 20 Feet from the Hole of a darkned 
oom, you may ſo intercept the Rays at their 
Entrance, as to take away any one Colour (which 
you pleaſe) either wholly or in Part, out of the 
Spectrum or coloured Image, and leave the reſt re- 
maining; which ſhews that all Colours have an 
Indifference to any Confines of Shadow, and 
therefore the Differences of theſe one from ano- 
ther don't ariſe from the different Confines of 
Shadow, whereby the Light is variouſly modell'd, 
as hath hitherto for the Opinion of Philoſophers. 
Again, a Lens bein — about 8 Feet from the 
Priſm at the Hole, an a Paper placed in its Fo- 
cus, which, when it was fituate dicular to 
the Light, appeared of its own colour White, but 
| when very much oblique appear'd Yellow and 
Red when inclined one way, and Blue, when turn- 
ed another, and yet here the Confines of Light 
and Shadow, and the Refra&tions of the Priſm 


ng on | 
Colour, 


by the for- 


predominant in the reflected Light, and wherever 
=_ are ſo, they tinge the Light with Yellow or 
Red ; as when the Paper bein placed in the con- 
trary way, and in an oblique Polture, the more 
refrangible Rays become Predominant ; and they 


| always tinge the Light with Blues and Violet Co- 


Tours. 

All Homogeneal Light hath its proper Colour 
— its _ of 1 ility; and 
that Our cannot C e Ci 

ons and Refractions. , * n 

This is plain by Experiment, for after he had 

ſeparated the ſeveral ſorts of Rays one from ano- 


longing to the 4th Propof. of his Firſt Boot) and by 
that means got a quantity of Homogeneal Light ; 
this Spot of * — Light was afterwards un- 
capable of being c _ by either Refraction or 
Reflection, and all Bodies placed in that Homoge- 
neal Light till appear'd of its Colour, however 
different their own popes Colours were from 
that. From whence he concludes, That if the 
Sun's Light conſiſted but of one fort of Rays, 
there would be but one Colour in the whole 
World; nor would it be poſſible to produce any 
new Colour by Reflections and Refractions and 
conſequently all the variety of Colours depend 
upon the Compoſition of Light. 


CE Prop. III. Problem 
To define the Refrangibility of the ſeveral ſorts 
of Homogeneal Light anſwering to the ſeve- 
ral Colours. 7 
In this the Author is very curious and Exact, 
ſhewing the Laws of the Refractions out of Glaſs 
into Air, whence by the 3 Axioms of his firſt Book, 
the Laws of Refractions out of Air into Glaſs are 
eaſily derived. And finding by Experiment, that 
when Light goes out of Air thro? ſeveral contigu- 
ous refracting Mediums (as thro Water and Glaſs) 
and thence goes out again into Air, whether the 
refracting Surfaces be parallel or inclined to one 
another; that Light, as often as by contrary Re- 
fractions tis ſo corrected, as that it emergeth in 
Lines parallel to thoſe in which it was incident, 
continues ever after to be White: But if the emer- 
gent Rays be inclined to the Incident, the white- 


paſſing on from the Place of Emergence, become 
tinged in its Edges with Colours. He thinks he 


can gather two Theorems (which he there gives) 


and by which the Refractions of the Rays of eve- 
ry ſort, made our of any Medium into Air, are 


one ſort ; and alſo the Refraction out of one Me- 
dium into another, may be had as often as you 
have the Refractions out of them both into _ 
third Medium. And theſe Theorems, if admitte 

into Opticks, would give a ſcope to treat that 
Subject voluminouſly after a new manner, not 


perfection of Viſion, but alſo by determining, 


Mathematically, all kinds of Phenomena: of Co- 


1 hich could be produced by Refraction. 
remained in all Caſes the ſame. And the reaſon | OY Oe FE . 


of the Phænomenon (he ſhews) is this, That the | 


Prop. 


4 


ngible Rays are 


ther (as he ſhews how to do in the Experiments be- | 
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neſs of the emerging Light, will by degrees, in 


known by having the Refraction of the Rays of 


only by teaching thoſe things which tend to the 
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Rays, appeared White on the Paper; but if eithe: 


Colours may be produced by Compoſition, 
which ſhallbelike the Colours of Homogene- 
al Eight, as to the Appearance of Colour, but 
not as to the mmutability of it; and the Con- 
ſtitution of Light, and thoſe Colours, by how 
much more they are compounded, by ſo much 
are they leſs fall and intenſe ; and by too 
much Compoſition they may be diluted and 
weakened, till they ceaſe. There may alſo 
Colours be produced by Compoſition, which 
are not fully like any of the Colours of Ho- 
mogeneal Light. 
Wh ; 
Whiteneſs, and all Grey Colours between White 
and Black, may be compounded of other 
Colours ; and the Whiteneſs of the Sun's 
Light is compounded of all the primary Co- 
lours, mixed in a due Proportion. : 
This he proves by many Experiments, and in 
particular by this : 'That a Lens being = to 
receive the colour'd ꝙeftrum caſt from a Priſm at 
the Hole of a darkened Room, the Light in the 
Focus of the Lens converged, and there made a 
bright Spot, which received on a white Paper 
there, and in a right or normal Pofition to the 


the Paper be moved towards the Hole, or behind 
the Focus of the Lens, it will preſently begin to 
appear coloured with the uſual Colours of the 
Pell. Now the Reaſon of its _—_— White 
at the Focus, was, becauſe there all the Rays were 


exactly mingled; for if any Colour, ſuppoſe the 


Red or Blue, were by the Interpoſition of ſome Bo- 
dy intercepted at the Lens; the Image in the Fo- 
cus would never appear White, but ſome how co- 
loured; ſo that to make Whiteneſs the Blending 
or Mixture of the Rays is neceſſary. And then in 


Prop. VI. he propoſes this Problem. 

In a Mixture of Primary Colours, the Quanti- 
ty and Quality of each being given, To know 
the Colous of the Compound. 

„ Prop. Vis | 

All the Colours in the Univerſe which are made 
by Light, and depend not on the Power of I- 
magination, are either the Colours of Homo- 

eneal Lights, or compounded of ſuch; and 
3 either acrurately or very nearly, accord- 
ing to the Rule of the receding Problem. 

For Book II. Prop. I. he os hat the chan- 
ges of Colours made by Refractions, do not ariſe 
from any new Modifications of the Rays impreſt 
by thoſe Refractions, and by the various Termi- 
nations of Light and Shadow, as has been the con- 
ſtant and general 


Homogeneal Rays do conſtantly anſwer to their 
degrees of Refrangibility (Prop. I. Lib I. and 
Prop. II. Lib. II.) and that their degrees of Refran- 
gibility cannot be changed by Refractions and Re- 


flections (Prop. II. Lib. I.) and by conſequence, | 


that thoſe Colours are likewiſe immutable : He 
has alſo proved directly by refracting and reflect- 
ing Homogeneal Lights apart, that their Colours 
cannot be changed (Pr. II. L. II.) He has proved allo, 
That when the ſeveral ſorts of Rays are mix d, 
and in croſſing paſs through the ſame Space, they 
do not act ſo upon one another, ſo as to change 


each others colorifick Qualities (Exp. X. L. II.) 


a Senſation 45 


inion of Philoſophers. He 
has likewiſe proved, that the ſeveral Calne of the | 


— 


differing from what cither would do 2 
part; that is, a Senſation of a mean Colour be- 
rween their r Colours; and particularly, when 


by the Concourſe and Mixtures of all ſorts of 


Rays a white Colour is produced, the White is a 
Mixture of all the Colours which the Rays would 
have apart (Prop. V. Lib. IL.) The Rays in that 
Mixture do not loſe or alter their ſeveral Colori- 
fick Qualities, but by all their various kinds of 
Actions mix d in the Seſorium, beget a Senſation 
of a middling Colour between all the Colours, 
which is Whiteneſs ; for Whiteneſs is a Mean be- 
tween all the Colouts, having it ſelf indifferently 


to all, fo as with equal Felicity to be tinged with 


any of them: A Red Powder mixed with a little 
Blue, or Blue with alittle Red, doth not preſent- 
ly loſe its Colour; but a White Powder mixed 
with any Colour, is preſently tinged with that Co- 


lour, and is equally capable of being tinged with 
Col He Fa 


any other Colour whatever: s likewiſe 
ſhown, that as the Sun's Light is mixed of all 
ſorts of Rays, ſo its Whiteneſs is a Mixture of the 
Colours ofall forts of Rays; thoſe Rays having from 
thebeginningtheir ſeveral coloriſick Qualities, as well 


as their ſeveral OI and retaining them 


perpetually unchanged, notwithſtanding any Re- 
tractions or Reflections they may at any time ſuf- 
ter, and that whenever any ſort of the Sun's Rays 
is by any Means (as by Reflection in Exper 9 and 
10. Lib. I.) or by Refraction, as happens in all 
Refractions, ſeparated from the reſt then they 
manifeſt their proper Colours. 

Theſe things having been proved, ſays he, the 
Sum of all this amounts to the Propoſition here to 
to be proved; for if the Sun's Light is mixed of ſe- 
veral ſorts of Rays, each of which have originally 


ties, and notwithſtanding their Refractions and 
Reflections, and their various Separations and Mix- 
tures, keep thoſe their original Proper ties perpetu- 


ally the ſame without alteration; then all the Co- 


lours in the World muſt be ſuch as conſtantly ought 


to ariſe from the original colorifick Qualities of the 
Rays, whereof the Lights conſiſt by which thoſe 
Colours are ſeen: And therefore, if the Reaſon 
of any Colour whatever be required, we have no- 
thing elſe to do but to conſider Tow the Rays in the 


Sun's Light have by Reflections or Refractions, or 


other Cauſes been parted from one another, or 


mixed together ; or otherwiſe, to find out what 
ſorts of Rays are in the Light by which that Co- 
lour is made, and in what Proportion ; and then, 
by the laſt Problem, to learn the Colour which 
ought to ariſe by mixing thoſe Rays (or their Co- 
lours) in that Proportion. After chis in 


Prop. VIII. and IX. 


of Light, to explain the Colours made by 
Priſms, and alſo thoſe of the Rain-bow. 


And then in 
Prop. X. 
By the ſame diſcovered Properties of Light, he 


explains the Permanent Colours of Natural 
Bodies. | 
Shewing that their Colours ariſe from hence, 
that ſome Natural Bodies reflect ſome ſort of Rays, 
and others other ſorts, more copiouſly and ſtrongl) 
than the reſt : As for Inſtance, Minium, or Red- 
lead, reflects the leaſt Refrangible, or Red making 


but by mixing their Actions in the Senſorium beget 


| Rays, moſt copiouſly, and thence appears Red. 


But 


their ſeveral Retrangibilities and colorifick Quali- 


He ſhews, how by theſe diſcovered Properties 
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But Naber: reflect the moſt ible moſt copi- 
- and thence have their proper Colour ; and 
ob. her Bodies. Every Body reflects the Rays 


of its own Colour more copioufly than the reſt, and | 


from their Exceſs and Predominance in the reflect- 
ed Light, hath its Colour. 

Then in his Second Book, Part I. and II. be 
takes into Conſideration the Phænomena of thoſe 
Colours which are obſerved in thin tranſparent 
Bodies, making many excellent Obſervations a- 
bout their Reflections and Refractions, and diſco- 
vering many things as wonderful as they are cer- 
tain. And * to finds new reaſon to conclude, 
that the colorifick Diſpoſitions of Rays are alſo 
connate with them and immutable ; and conſe- 
quently, that all the Productions and Appearances 
of Colours in the World are derived not from any 
Phyſical Change cauſed in Light by Refraction or 
Reflection, but only from the various Mixtures or 
Separations of Rays, by vertue of their different 
Refrangibility or Reflexibility ; and in this reſpect 
the Science of Colours becomes a Specolation as 
truely Mathematical as any other part of Opricks ; 
that is, as far as they depend on the Nature of 
Light, and are not Creatures of the Imagination 
only. And in Part the Third, he diſcourſes again 


of the permanent Colours of Natural Bodies, and | 


ſhews the Analogy between them and the Colours 
of thin tranſparent Plates; as alſo ſhewing their 
Conſtitutions, whereby they reflect ſome Rays more 
' copiouſly than others: As alſo about the Colours 

which ariſe from the Inflection of the Rays of 
Light : In all which there is intermixed many ex- 
a Obſervations and curious Experiments re- 
lating to this moſt copious Subject. See more un- 
der Light and Colour, in Vol. II. 


Promiſcuous Obſervations and Experiments about 
Colours. 


It's obſervable, that moſt tranſparent Bodies 
when they are either ſplit, divided, or extended 
ſo that they have no ſenfible thickneſs upon their 
Surfaces, exhibit various Colours like thoſe of the 
Rainbow. Thus is it with Muſcory Glaſs when 


ſplit into exceeding thin Pieces, and fine Glaſs 


when blown at the Flame of a Lamp into Bubbles 

as thin or thinner than the fineſt Paper; and fo 

we ſee it is in thoſe Bubbles which Children make 

out of a mixture of Soap and Water, and thoſe 

which ariſe from the ſhaking of almoſt any Chy- 

mm Oyle, or Spirit of Wine into very fine 
roth. 

Mr. Boyle found that one Grain of Cochineal 
diſſolved firſt into a pretty quantity of Spirit of U- 
rine, and then that Pifleldkion diluted with Wa- 
ter, would impair a ſenſible, though but a faint 
Colour, to fix Glaſſes of Water, each of which 
contained 43 Ounces and 3, which amounts to a- 

ve 125000 times its own Weight : And this 
ſhews the very great Diviſibility of the Parts of 

Matter, as well as the Inteſtine Motion of the 
Parts of Fluid Bodies. 

Dr. Hoc in his Micregr. ſeems to think there are 
but two Original Colours, viz. Red and Blue, which, 
Page. 64. he defines thus: 

Red i an Impreſſion on the Retinu, made by an Ob- 
lique and an 4 Pulſe of Light, whoſe ſtrongeſt Part 
preceeds, and its ucabeſt follows, Blue, an Inpreffion 


made by an Ovlique and confuſed Pulſe of Light, whoſe 


| weakeſt part precedes, and its eſt follows, Out 
of theſe two he ſu SIE Gn. = 
by mixture, exc. ariſe. 
The Ways by which a Liquor may ſuddenly 
change the Colour of another Liquor, or of ano- 
_ Body, Mr. Boyle thinks reducible to ſuch as 
theſe. 

r. By the Minute Particles of the Adventitious 
Liquors infinuating themſelves into the Pores of 
the other, and filling them up either perfectly or 
in part; by which means the Light paſſing thro”, 
the Liquor will be differently refracted from what 
it was before, when the Pores of it were only fil- 
led with Air, or perhaps ſome more ſubtle Fluid. 

2. A Liquor may alter the Colour of a Body, by 


fore from appearing in its ym—_ and proper Co- 
lour; as when Water waſhes off the Filth of or- 


of Metals, EXC, 


any Body, and that either by really ſubdividing 
them and making them leſs, or elſe by disjoining 
and ſeparating ſuch Aggregates or Cluſters of Par- 
ticles which clung together before. . 

4. Contrary to the laſt Way, the Colour of a 
Body may be changed by means of a Liquor's ma- 
king Coalitions or Aggregates of ſeveral Particles, 
which before lay too ſcattered and diſperſed to ex- 
hibit any Colour ; and this way the new Colours 
of Precipitates may be ſuppoſed in part to ariſe. 

5. A Liquor may allo change the Colour of a 
Body, by 1 
Pofition of the Parts of it: Thus bruiſed Fruits 
appear of a different Colour from their Ripe and 
Natural ones; and ſeveral Bodies are of a diffe- 
rent Colour when diflolved in a Menſtruum from 
what they had before. 

6. The chiefeſt and moſt important way of all, 
as being that which doth contain many others 
within it, is by aſſociating the Saline Corpuſcles 
or any other ſort of the more rigid ones of the Li- 
quor with the Particles of the Body that it is em- 
ployed to work upon, and by that means muſt 
needs alter the Figure, Pofition, Bigneſs and De- 
gree of Motion of the Component Particles of 
that Body. 

The Learned Dr. Greu thus ſums up the Reſult 
of aboundance of curious Experiments about the 
Cauſes of Feretable Colours. 

1. While the Sulpher and Saline Principles of 
Plants do only ſwim together, and are not yet uni- 
ted into one Precipitate, no Colour reſults from 
them, but the Contents are rather Limpid ; as u- 
ſually in the Roots and many other Parenchymous 
Parts. 


2. But when they are united, and the Alka- 


— 


lour. 

3. When the Sulphur and Alkalinc are more 
equal, they make a Tawny, : 

4. When the Sulphur, Acid and Alkaline are 
nearly equal, they produce a }:/ow. 

5. When the Sulphur: is predominent, and 
the Acid and Alkaline equal, it makes a Blue: 
But; | 


— — — 


7 6. When 
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freeing it from thoſe things which hindred it be- 


dinary Bodies, and other Lixiviums or Menftru- 
ums clear away, or four. of the diſcoloured Ruſt 


3. By making a Comminution of the Parts of 


iſlocating and —_— the Site and 


lines are predominent, they produce a Green Co- 
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to the Alkaline, it produces a Purple. 


7. When the Sulpher is predominant to the Al-] 


kaline Principle, and the Acid to them both, it 

uces a Scarlet : But, 10 
8. When the Acid is predominant to the Alka- 
line, and the Sulphur to them both, a Blood-Red ; 
which is the higheſt and moſt Sulphurous Colour 
in Nature, Anatom. of Planrs, P. 276, 277. 


Experiments of the ſudden Change of Colours. 


1. Into a ſtrong Solution of Sublimate in com- 
mon Water (the Quantity a Spoonful or two) 
drop 5 or 6 Drops of good Spirit of Urine (or al- 
ml any Volatile Spirit) and the Mixture will 
preſently appear White; which Whitenels may 
immediately be deſtroyed by pouring in a little 


goon Aqua Fortis, The Tribe of Urinous Salts are 


iſtinguiſhed by producing this white Colour. 

2. Drop a large Drop of Syrup of Violets on 
White Paper, it will ſpread and exhibit a tolera- 
ble blue Colour; then if you drop upon it any 
Acid Spirit or Stygian Liquor, as ſuppoſe a Drop 
of Spirit of Vitriol, twill immediately turn into 
a fine Red ; whereas a Drop of Spirit of Urine 


or any Volatile Spirit would have turned into a 


lovely Green; as alſo will a Drop of the Solution 


of Copper in Spirit of Urine, though it be of a 


deep Blue it ſelf. Note, To make the Experiment 


appear the better, tis beſt to ſtir about or mingle 


the Liquors with the Tip of your Finger. 


3. The Eſſential Oil of Anniſeeds in cold Wea- | 
| will impart a deep and almoſt opake Red on the 


ther coagulates and turns Whitiſh ; yet if on this 
Whitiſh Ointment, ſpread on White Paper, you 
let fall but a Drop or two of good Oil of Vitriol, 
a Heat and Smoak will ariſe, and a Blood-red Co- 
lour will be produced. 4 
4. The 2 Spirit of Box mingled with 
a Solution of Mercury in Aqua Forti, made firſt a 
deep Yellow, and then in a Minute or two turned 
a deeply Red; and.being digeſted a Day or two, 
let fall a white Precipitate. Mr. Poyle. 


5. An Infufion of an Handful of ſliced Lignur | 
Nephricicum in 4 Pound of Spring Water all Night, | 


will give the Liquor that is poured off into a clear 


Glaſs Vial a Colour almoſt like that of Gold, pro- | 


vided you hold up the Vial between your Eye and 


the Light ; but when you hold it from the Light, | 


ſo that your Eye be between the Light and it, it 
will appear of a deep and lovely Blue Colour ; 
which fine Blue Colour a few Drops of any Acid 
Liquor will immediately make diſappear, and a- 


bout as many of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium or any 


| ſuch fix'd Alkalizate Liquor will again reſtore. 
6. Every one knows, that red Roſe Leaves held 
a while in the Smoak of 8 will turn pale; 


and yet if you infuſe old diſcoloured Roſe- Leaves 
that have been long dried in a Glaſs of Water, 


it will ſcarce impart any Colour to the Liquor ; | 
but on the dropping a due Quantity ot the Svirit | 

of Sulphur, the Liquor will turn into a lovely Red. | 
| Tinciure of Red Roſe-keaves drawn with 


7. 
Water and a little Oil of Vitriol was put into a 
clear Vial about half full of fair Water, in ſuch a 
Proportion as that the Mixture was very red, but 
yet tranſparent ; then into it was dropt leiſurely 
a little Spirit of Urine, and the Mixture being 
ſhaked, exhibited a fine Greeniſh Blue. 


8. If into a Spoonful of the Infuſion of Pow- 


. When the Sulpher and Acid are predominant der of Logwood 
| Wo 


which . the Tincture 
had been i ted with Spirit of Salt, the 


Drops of Spirit of Urine, inſtead of Purple, 
would have produced a Yellow Colour. 
9. Three or four Drops of Oil of Tartar per 
Deliquium drop'd into a Spoonful or two of clear 
Solution of Sublimate in common Water, though 
w Liquors are _ — Ty yy a trice 
uce a Yellow Colour; whict 
ping in dur d five Drops of Oil or — Spun 
of Vitriol, may be as ſoon deſtroyed and made to 
vaniſh ; and by putting in more of the Oil of Tar- 
tar, recovered again, ec. The Tribe of Lixivi- 
ate Salts are known and diſtinguiſhed by this Teſt, 
that they will all produce this Yellow Colour, 
when mix'd duly with a Solution of Sublimate. 
10. Diflolve Filings of Copper in Spirit 
of Fermented Urine, the Solution will be deeply 
Blue; but if into a Spoonful of this you drop 2 
or 3 Drops of Oil of Vitriol, the Ceruleous 
lour will immediately vaniſh, and the Liquor be- 
come clear as Rock-Water. 
Ir. If three times its Weight of Oil of Vitriol 
be in a Glaſs Retort placed in Sand, drawn off 
from a Quantity of good . r it will leave 
a Calx as white as Suow ; which yet as ſoon as ever 
common Water is poured on it, turns into one of 
the brighteſt and lovelieſt Y:llow Colours in the 
World. 7 | 
12. Diſſolve Camphire in Oil of Vitriol, and it 


Menſtruum, though it ſelf be White, and the 
Menſtruum, it good, clear and tranſparent. And 
if into the Solution you pour a lire Water, the 
Red Colour will vaniſh in a trice, the Menſtruum 
grow pale, and the Camphire be recovered again 
in its priſtine Form. | 


A CATALOGUE of the Simple Colours, 


1. Spaniſp White, made of Chalk and Alumn, 
burnt together. | | 

2. Lapis Armenius, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the common Blue Bice. 

3. Ultramarina, made of the blueſt Lapis Lau- 
li, which is freeſt from Gold Veins by Calci- 
nation, 9, 

4. Smalr, made of Zaffer and Pot aſhes calcin d 
together in a Glaſs Furnace. 

5. Lirmoſe, ſuppoſed to be the Juice of a Plant. 

6. Indico, by ſome ſaid to be a kind of Mud ad- 
hering to the Froth about Reeds in India 
Others fay it is a Plant like Roſemary, called 
Intil, growing in Cambia, which is gathered 

and dryed, then wetted with fair Water, and 
beaten to a Mud ; this Operation being te- 
peated, it is dryed and fitted for uſe. 

7. Indian Ink, whoſe Compariſon is ſuppoſed to 
be burnt Rice. | 

8. Crus or Pſymithium, is the Ruſt of Lead 
made by a ba are Calcination. 

9. Maſticot, is a Kind of improper Calx of Ti. 

10. Gambodia, or Gutta Gambe, is ſuppoſed to 
be the inſpiſſated Juice of a Plant that come 
from the Indies. | 

Ii. Oker, a fort of Natural Earth. 


12. Orpiment, a fat inflammable Mineral, E 
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13- Unber, a native Earth. | | 
14 Red-Lead, made of Litharge or burnt Lead, 
by a Reverberatory Calcination, or of Ceruſs 
put on à Platter over the Fire, which muſt 
fe coninnatly ſtirred rill it has acquired a 
Red-Lead Colour. 4 
15. Burns Oker, is the common Yellow Oker 
burnt in open Fire. 24 
16. ( iunabar or Venmillian, there are two forts, 
Native, or the Minium of the Ancients, which 
is a Mineral that yields Quick. fil ver, whereof, 
and of Sulyhur, it chiefly conſiſts. It is found 
in the Mines of Iſtria. | 
The Fattitious Cinnabar is that whicn we now 
uſe ; and is made by a Sublimation of Mercu- 
my and Sulpbur. — 
17 Carmin, made of Cochineal. 


— 


18. Lake, is made of Flocks dyed, or Shavings | 


of Scarlet-Cloth, or of the Cochineal Inſect, or 

elſe of Kermes-Berries, their TinQure being 

extracted with a Lee of Pot · aſbes, and then 
precipitated with a Solution of Roch-Allum. 

After the ſame manner a Lake may be made 

of a Plant or Plower. There is alſo another 

ſort of Lake made of Gum-Lac, by extract. 
ing its Tincture with Urixe. 

19. Janguis Draconis, is the Gum of a Tree 

which looks like dried Blood; tis brought 

out of ſeveral Places in the Eaft-Indies. 

20. Earth Reddle, or Rudale, found in many 

Places of Exgland. 

21. Lamb-black, made of Foot of Roſin or Pitch, 
burnt in Places built on purpoſe for it, that 
keep in the Smoak. 

COLUMN, in the Art Military, is the long 
File or Row of Tròops, or of Baggage of an Ar- 
my in its Match. To march in a Column, is to 
march a great Depth, or in a long File, inſtead of 
making a large . An Army marches in one 
two, three, or more Columns, according as the 
Ground will allow, and the General ſees expe- 
dient. | | 

COLUMN, in ArchiteQure, is properly that 
round long Cylinder or Part of a Pillar which is 
called the Shaft, Trunk, Fujt, the Scapus, Vivo, 
Tige, exc. containing the Body of it from Spire 
to the Baſe, or from rhe Aſtragal of the Baſe to 
the Capital. 

COLUMN. Cordis, are the Muſcles and Ten- 
_ by which the Heart is contracted and dila- 


COLURES, are two great Cirles imagined 
to paſs through the Poles of the World, one of 
them through the Equinoctial Points Aries and 
Libra, and the other through the Solſtitial Points 
Cancer and Capricorn, theſe are called the Equi- 
notial and Solſtitial Colures. And theſe divide the 
Ecliptick into four equal Parts or Quarters, which 
are denominated accordingly : And the Points 


where theſe paſs through are called the four Cas di- 


nal Points. 
COLPUS, the ſame with Snus. 
COLUMELIA, the ſame with Cion. 
COLUMMA Nef, is the Fleſhy Part of the 
Noſe, prominent in the Middle near the upper 


L. 


' COLUMMA 0ris, the fame with Coiv. 
COLUMN, in Architecture, taken in the largeſt, 


Senſe, is a fort of Pillar of a round Form, which | 


— 


ſerves to ſu adorn a Building conſiſting iſting of 
a Baſe, a Shaft or Shank (which js properly the 
Column) and a Capital. Calumns are different ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Orders of Architecture. 
The Tuſcan being the ſhorteſt and mofi ſimple, 
is ſeven Models long, comprehending its Baſe and 
Capital, and diminiſhed a fourth Part of its Dia- 
meter. 

The Dorick ought to be Seven and a Half, or 
Eight Diameters ; ; and its Baſe and Capital 
are ſomewhat more beautify'd with Mouldings. 

The Ionich, Column is nine Diameters long, and 
hath its Capital ſet off with. Voluta's or curl'd 
Scrolls, differing in that reſpect from others as 
well as in its Baſe, which is peculiar thereto. 

The Corinthian is the Richeſt of all, having two 
Rows of Leaves for the Ornament of irs Capital; 
with Stalks or Stems, from whence ſhoot forth 
{mall Voluta's. Its Length is Ten Diameters. 


The Compofit Column is likewiſe Ten Diameters 


long, and its Capital is made like that of the 
ng | Corenchian, with the Angular Yoluta's or the Jo- 


nick, 

COMA Somnolentum, is a deep Sleep, leſs than 
a Lethargy, without a Fever, wherein the Paticnt 
being awakened, anſwers to any Queſtion pro- 
pounded to him, but falls into a protound Sleep 


llen, more like to one dead than alive. Blanchard, 
COMA 7x, waking Drowſineſs, is a Diſeaſe 


wherein the Patients are continually inclined to 


Sleep but ſcarce can Sleep, being affected with a 


great Drowtineſs in the Head, a Stupidity in all 
the Senſes and Faculties, and many times with a 
Delirium too. . 5 
COMB, in a Ship, is a ſmall Piece of Timber 
{et under the lower * of the Beal- head near the 
Middle; it hath two Holes in it, and ſupplies to 
the Fore-Tucks what the Chiefs- Trees do to the Main 
ones, that is, to bring the Tacks aboard. 
COMBAT ANT, the Herald's Word for two 
Lions born in a Coat of Arms in a Fighting Po- 
ww, Rampant, and their Faces towards each 
Other. | Þ 
COMBINATION, is the Art of finding how 
many different Ways a certain given Number of 
things may be varied, or taken one and one, 
two and two, three and three, exc. See Vol. II. 


COMBUST, a Term in Aſtronomy, when 2 


Planet is not above 8 Degrees and 30 Minwes di- 
ſtant from the Sun, either before or after him; he 
is ſaid then to be Combuſt, or in Combuſtion, 


- COMETS, are what are commonly called . 


ring- Stars. The Ancients, eſpecially Aviſtotle and 
his Followers, ſuppoſed them to be Meteors or 
Exhalations ſet on Fire in the higheſt Region of 
the Air: The Modern Aſtronomers have found 
them to be above the Orbit of the Moon, but vet 
to deſcend ſo low as to move in the Regions of the 
Planers : It is not improbable but that they may 
be a ſort of very Eccentrical Planets, and move Pe- 
riodically about the Sun. 

Mr. Azout, a French Gentle man, was the firſt 
is I can find, who pretended to perdict what 
would be the future Motion of a Comer; which he 
did for one that appeared Jan. 1667, and ſent 
Copies of tbem to the Secretary of the Royal 
Society, Jan. 2. 1664, New Stile, He alſo did 
the ſame for a ſecond Comet. which appeared the 
Year following. 


2 2 Heini 


again, with his Mouth open and his under Jaw 
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i to be diſtant from the Earth above 5000 Semi- 


by the Beams of the gun falling on the Head of 


Pbia, wherein he ſuppoſes, that the Trajectory of 


{lower in their Motion than they were re, or 


Sen than the Comer, the Comet, when beheld from 
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Hevilius faith, he is | 


- iti his Woch omi Coniteticues, 
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nual Notion of the Earth. 5 
Meaſuring the comet in the Year 1667, he found 


Diameters of the ſame; and that its true Diame- 
ter was then 25600 German Miles, which is 3 times 
as long as the Diameter of the Earth. 

He ſuppoſes all of them to move round the 
Sex as their Center, and to be a kind of Spurious 
Planets. 

Their Train or Coma he takes to be occafioned 


the Comet, and paſſing through the ſame Reflected 
and Refracted. | 
Afterwards, in 1668, he publiſhed his Comerogra- 


a Comer is nearly Rectilinear, or that they always 
move in a ſtraight Line. 

Let he ſuppoſes alſo a Motion impreſſed, and an 
Inclination of the Comet's Disk to the Sun, as two 
Cauſes why Comets may ſometimes deviate from 
2 {traight Courſe, eſpecially about the Beginning 
and End of their Appearance. 

He obſerves, That this Line is ſomething near 
that of a Parabola ſometimes, but never is the Ark 
of any Circle: Alſo that there is in Comets a Li- 
bratory Motion, like that in the Moon. 

The famous Sr. Iſaac Newton, in his excellent 
Principia Philoſ. Matbem. hath a large Diſcourſe 
of Comets, p. 473, Oc. where he proves. 


I. That they are above the Moon, and in the | 
Region of the Planets, becauſe they have no Di- 


urnal Parallax, but an Annual one : For thoſe Co- 
mets which move forward according to the Order 
of the Signs, are all at their Exit or Diſappearance, 


{Retrograde) if the Earth be between them and 
the Sun; but they move ſwifter than ordinary 
when they begin to diſappear, if the Earth be in 
oppoſition to the Sun : And on the contrary, if 
they move contrary to the Succeſſion of the Signs, 
and have the Earth between them and the Sun, 
then they move more ſwifter than ordinarily at their 
Exit; but if the Earth be in oppoſition, they move 
flower, and retrograde towards their going off. 
This chiefly depends on the Motion of the Earth, 
as it is in the Planets, who, accordingas the Earth's 
Motion agrees with, or is contrary to theirs, 
appears ſometimes retrograde, ſometimes to move 
ſlower, and other times more ſwiftly. 

If the Earth move the ſame way with the Co- 
met, and ſwifter by its angular Motion round the 


the Earth, will appear to be Retrograde. 

And if the Earth move ſlower than it, the Mo- 
tion of the Comet (ſubducting the Motion of the 
Earth) will be, to appearance, ſlower, 

But if the Earth move a contrary way to the 
Comet, it will then appear to move ſwifter than 
the Earth : All which he illuſtrates and proves, and 
ſhews alſo a Way from the Comet's Parallax to find 
its diſtance. 

From the Confideration alſo of the Curvity of 
the Way of a Comer, he concludes, That when they 
diſappear, they are much below the Orb of Jupi- 
ter; And that in their Perigeums and Periheliums, 
they often deſcend below the Orbits of Mars and 
the inferior Planets, 
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almoſt poſitive no Accbunt can be given of the | is in the Head of the Comer, he concludes their 


Pbenonsena of Comets, without ſuppoſing the An- | Vicinity to the Sun and Earth; and that they can 


by no Means be in the Region of the fixed Stars, 
ined, for then their Heads could 
OO ITO GR than the Pla- 
nets are by the fixed Stars. i 
Conſidering alſo the Obſcuration of the comet 
by that thick Fume or Vapour with which its 
ead is always encompaſſed, he concludes, That 
they muſt deſcend down below the Sphere 
of Saturn, as he had before found by their Parallax. 
The ſame thing he concludes alle by examining 
into the Cauſe of the Coma or Tail, nd then draws 
theſe Corollaries. SE: 

1. That Comets ſhine by the Light of the Sun's 
Beams reflected from them. 

2. That the Heavens are devoid of all Refi- 
ſtance, ſuch as our Air and other Mediums have: 
For theſe Comers move every way with all the 
freedom that can be, 4 directly, and often 
againſt the Courſe of the 

tinue their Motion for a very long while, even ſo. 
And therefore the Celeſtial Regions cannot be filled 
with Matter like the Cartefian Vortices, but muſt 
be almoſt void Spaces. 

Next, in Propoſ. 40. Book 3. he proves, That 


having their Umbelici in the Center of the Sun; 
and 1 t b _ drawn from themſelves to the 
Sun, they deſcribe Area's r to their 


Times of Revolution, as the other Planets do: 


and that zhey revolve in real Elliptical Orbits, 
though they nearly approach to Parabola s. From 
which Propoſition he concludes, | 

1. That if Comets do ever come about again, 
their Orbits are very Eccentrical Ellipſes; and that 
their Periodical Times are to thoſe of the Planets 
in a Seſquialteral Ratio of the Tranverſe Axes ; 
and therefore Comets being uſually above the Pla- 
nets, and deſcribing Orbits of longer Axes than 
they, do really move flower than they ; and parti- 
cularly, that if the Ax of the Orb of a Comet were 
4 times as long as the Ax of Sarurn's Orbit, the 
Time of the Revolution of the Comet to that of 
Saturn, would be 4 x „4, or 8 to 1 5 that is, 
240 Years. | 

After this, in ſeveral Lemma's, he prepares the 
Way to determine the Species of the Conick Secti- 
on a Comet deſcribes; to find its Place at any in- 
termediate given Time; and to determine the 
Trajectory from three Obſervations, which he il- 
luſtrates by Examples. 
Then he proceeds to confider more particularly 
what the Bodies of Comets are, and concludes that 


thoſe of the other Planets. Refuting the old Opi- 
nion of their being Meteors or Exhalations from 
this, That in their Tranſits, fo near the Sun as we 
find they do go, they would be perfectly diſſipated, 
diſperſed and deſtroyed. 
e 


as the Denfity of the Rays, or reciprocally as thc 
Wherefore fince the Diſtance of the Comet which 
appeared in the Year 168c, being in irs Perihel- 
on December the 8th, was then to the Diſtance of 


52's Heat in the Comet at that time was to his 
Heat with us at Mid/ummer as 1000000 to 36, ot 


lanets, and yet can con- 


Comets move round the Sun in Conick Sections, 


And he ſeems to think them a kind of Planets, 


they ate ſolid, compact, fix d and durable, like 
Heat of the Sun he had before ſhewn to be 
Squares of the Diſtances of Places from the Sur : 


the Earth from the Sun as 6 to 1000 nearly. The 
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tried, was but very little more than ttiple 


to be about 3 or 4 times as 
boiling Water : Wherefore the Heat of the 
dried or Body of the Comet in its Prrihelion, 
near 2000 times as great as that of red hot 
- and conſequently, if the Comet had been 
2 Meteor, or an te of Vapours and Ex- 
halations, the Sun would have rendred it inviſi- 


ble. 1 
The Comer therefore acquired ſo great, fo im- 
menſe a 


of Heat in its Peribelion, that it 
muſt needs be a long time before it will be cold a- 
; for he computes that a Globe of red hot 


, would ſcarce 
be cool in 50000 Years. If therefore we ſuppoſe 
Comet to cool 100 times as faſt as red hot Iron, 
fince his Heat was 2000 times greater than 
of red hot Iron, if you ſuppoſe his Body to 
of the ſame Bigneſs of our Farth, he will not 
cool in a Million of Years. 
He obſerves alſo, that the Tails of all Comets are 
longeſt and largeſt after their paſſing from the 


Sun, or juſt after their Peribelions ; which ſhews 


the Tail: Whence tis more than probable, that 
the Tail of a Comet is only a long and very thin 
Smoak or train of Vapours which the ignited Nu- 
clews, or the Head of the Comer emits from it. And 
this Notion he confirms after this, by refuting the 
two other Opinions about the Origin of the Tail 
of a Comer, . 

For ſome will have it to be only the Sun- Beams 
Mining thro' the Head of the Comet, as they do, 
thro a Creviſe into a dark Place, and by that 
Means come to appear in that Form. 

But this Notion he ſhews will not hold, be- 
cauſe the Reaſon that the Sun-Beams appear thus 
lucid when his Rays ſhine thro” an Hole or Chink 
into a dark Place, is becauſe the Light is reflected 
from the Particles of Smoak, {mall Duſt, c. which 
continually fly to and fro in the Air, and there- 


bounds with the moſt groſs and greateſt number 
of Particles of this Nature. But in a thin and 
clearer Air, no ſuch Appearance can well be ſeen ; 
and conſequently in the Celeſtial Regions, where 
probably there is little or no Matter to reflect, can- 
not be viſible: For Light, as in the Sun-Beams on- 
Ih is not diſcernable, but only ſo far as it is from 
hence reflected to our Eyes. 

Others will have the Tails of Comets to be for- 
med by the Refraction of Light as it paſſes thro 
the Head of the Comer to the Earth: But this Opi- 
nion he thinks preſt with many ſcarce anſwerable 
Difficulties ; for firſt, the Tails of Comets never ap- 
pear adorned with various Colours, which yet are 
uſually the inſeparable Concomitants of Refracti- 
on. Again, the Light of the fix d Stars and Pla- 
nets coming to us directly, and tranſmitted diſtinct- 
E, plainly ſhews that the Celeſtial Mediums it paſ- 
ſeth thro have no refracting Power. And as to 
the Radiation and Twinkling of the fixed Stars, 
that ought to be attributed rather to a Refraction 
in our Eyes, or to be occaſioned by the tremulous 


- whereas the Heat of boiling Water, 


that the Sun's Heat contributes to the encreaſe of 


fore is always more ſplendid where the Air a- 


| quick ſucceſſive Diſtortion of the Rays from ſo 
| a Point as the Pupil of one's Eye; but they 
cannot do fo from the much Aperture of a 
Teleſcope's Object Glaſs, which is the Reaſon 
why there is an apparent twinkling in the former, 
but not in the latter Caſe; and the Ceſſation of 
the Scintillation in the Latter, is a Demonſtration 
that there is a re Tranſmiſſion of the Rays 
of Light without any ſenſible Refraction. 

Laitly, If the Tails of Comets were uced by 
the Retraction of the Sun's Light ſhining thru 
them towards us, and according to the Figure of 
the Heavens, were reflected to Parts o polite to 
the Sun, that Defluction in the ſame egions of 
the Heavens muſt always be made towards the 
ſame Parts : But this, by plain and undoubted Ob- 
ſervation, hath been found to be falſe in Fact, and 
therefore this account cannot be the true one. 

That the Tails or Beards of Comers do ariſe 
from the Nuclens or Head, and aſcend towards the 
Regions oppoſite to the Sun, is confirmed by the 
Laws which they obſerve ; as, that lying in the 
Planes of the Orbits of Comets which paſs rhro' 
the Sun, they deviate from the fition of the 
Sun always towards thoſe Parts, which their Heads, 
as they move forward, leave in thoſe Orbits: That 
to a Spectator placed in theſe Planes, they appear 
in Parts directly oppoſite to the Sun; but that if 
the Spectator deviate a little from theſe Planes, 
their Deviation will become ſenſible, and every 
Day appear greater and greater: That, the Devia- 
tion, all things conſider d, is leſs where the Tail is 
oblique to the Orbit of the Comer ; as alſo when 
the Head of the Comer approaches nearer to the 
Sun, eſpecially if the Angle of the Deviation be 
xs near the Head of the Comet; befides that 
thoſe Tails which do not deviate appear ſtraight, 
but thoſe that do, appear Curved : t the Cur- 
vature is greater where the Deviation is greater, 
and more ſenſible where the Tail is of the greater 
length; for in ſhort ones it is hardly obſervable : 
That the Angle of Deviation is leſs near the Head 
of the Comet, and greater near the oppoſite Ex- 
treme, and therefore that the Tail turns its Con- 
vex Parts towards the Place from which the De- 
viation is made, and which are in a Right Line 
drawn from the Sun thro' the Head of the Comer, 
and produced infinitely : And that thoſe Tails 
which are larger and longer, and which ſhine 
brighteſt, are more Graded wow their Convex 
Sides, and are better defined, or more diſtinctly 
terminated there, than on their Concave Sides. 

Wherefore the Phenomena of the Tails of Comets 
depend upon the Motion of their Heads, and not up- 
on that Region of the Heavens in which the Head is 
ſeen, and therefore do by no means ariſe from Re- 
fraction in the Heavens, but have their Matter 
ſupplied from the Head. 

For, as in our Air, the Smoak of any kindled 
Body aſcends upright if the Body be at reit, but 
obliquely if it have a Lateral Motion any way : So 
in the Heavens, where Bodies gravitate towards 
the Sun, Smoak and Vapours ought to aſcend up 
from the Sun, and that in a Right Line, if the 
Smoaking Body be at reſt, or obliquely, if it move 
any way ry, and by its progrefſive Motion 
doth always deſert thoſe Spaces from whence the 


— —— 


Motion of the Air, becauſe when we look on 
them thro” a Teleſcope, there is no ſuch thing. 
The Tremor of the Air, and of the aſcending or 
deſcending Vapours, may eafily occaſion a little 


| Supe 


rior Parts of the Vapours had aſcended : And 
this Obliquity will be lefs where the Aſcent of the 
Vapours is more ſwift, viz. near the Sun, and near 


theo 
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concluded, that the Compreſſion of the Air is us the 


fill all the Regions of the Planets, as far as the 


the ſmoaking Body. From the Diverſity of this O- 
bliquity the Column of the aſcending Vapour will 
be incurvated ; and becauſe the Vapour in the Pre- 
cedent Side of the Column, is ſomerhing newer or 
more recent than the other, it will therefore be a 
little more denſe, and conſequently more copiouſly | 
reflect the Light, and be defined or terminated 
more diſtinctly than the other Side. | 
That there may ariſe from the Atmoſphere of 
Comets, Vapours enough to take up ſuch immenſe 
Spaces, may be underitood from rhe Rarity of our 
Air : For Air, near the Surface of our Eatth, takes 
up a Space 8 50 times as large as Water of the ſame 
weight with it; and therefore a Column of Air 
of 850 Foot high, weighs no more than one of 
Water of but one Foot high, if they have both 
the ſame Baſe. But a Column of Air of the height 
of the whole Atmoſphere, weighs no more than a 
Column of Water of about 33 Feet high, and of 
the ſame Baſe; and therefore if from this whole 
Column of Air you ſubtract the lower Part as far 
as the Height of 8 50 Foot, the remaining Column 
will weigh equal to a Column of Water of 32 Foot; 
from whence (by that Hypotheſis which is now 
confirm'd by many Experiments, it may be fairly 


Weight of the incumbent Atmoſphere ; and that Graxiry 
is reciprocally as the Square of the Diſtance of Places 
from the Center of the Earth, I found by Circula- 
tion, ſaith he, (the Ground of which he gives in 
Prop. 2 2. Lib. 2.) that Air, at the Diſtance of our 
Earth's Surface, of only one Semi-diameter of the 
Earth, is more rare than it is with us in a Ratio 
much exceeding that which all the Space below 
the Orb of Suturn bears to the Diameter of a 
Globe of only one Inch in length. And therefore 
a Globe of our Air of only one Inch in Diameter, 
if it had but the ſame degree of Rarity which our 
Air hath at the Diſtance of 4000 Miles, or of the 
Earth's Semi-diameter from us, would more than 


Sphere of Saturn, and much farther. Wherefore 
fince Air, as you go higher, will {till grow im- 
menſely rare, and that the Coma or Atmoſphere of a 
Comet, counted from its Center is-about 10 times 
higher than the Superficies of the Nucleus, the 
Tail of it aſcending much higher, muſt needs be 
exceedingly rare. 
And tho', becauſe of the great Craſſitude of the 
Atmoſphere of Comets, and the great Gravitation 
of Bodies towards the Sun, and the Gravitation 
of the Particles of Air and Vapour towards one 
another, it may be that the Air in theſe Celeſtial 
Spaces, and in the Tails of Comets may not be ra- 
ried quite ſo much, yet tis plain by this Compu- 
tation, that a very little Quantity of Air and Va- 
ours will ſuffice to ſolve all the Phenomend of the 
Fails of Comets, | 
For the very great Rarity of the Tails of Comets 
may be concluded by the fix d Stars ſo plainly ap- 
pearing thro them, as we find they do. The At. 
moſphere of our Earth ſhining with the Sun's 
Light, tho' perhaps its Thickneſs be but a few 
Miles, yet quite extinguiſhes all the Light of rhe 
fixed Stars, and obſcures the Moon it ſelf; where- 
as the immenſe Thickneſs of the Tail of a Comer, 


illuſtrated as our Atmoſphere is by the Rays of | taking the Smoak, and carrying it up along with 


the Sun, will permit the ſmalleſt fix d Stars to be 


ſeen thro” it without any Diminution of their | the ſame manner, ſuppoſed to be raiſed by the Sun? 


Brightneſs. 


| And the Tan of moſt Comers have no greater 


Splendor than the Sun-beams exhibit when refle- 
cted from a Stream of Motes, Duſt, exc. in a dar- 
— 1 Room, of but one or two Inches in Thick- 
neſs. a 
At what time the Vapour aſcends from the 
Head to the Extremity of the Tail, may be al- 
molt diſcovered by drawing only a Right Line 
trom the End of the Tail to the Sun, and then 
noting the Place where that Right Line cuts the 
Trajectory : For the Vapour in the Extremity of 
the 'Tail, if it aſcend in : Riphe Line from the Sun, 
will begin its aſcent at the time when the Head of 
the Comet is in the Place of Interſection. | 
But indeed the Vapour doth not aſcend in a 
Right Line from the Sun, but by retaining the 
Motion of the Comet which it had before its Aſ- 
cent, and compounding it with the Motion of its 
Aſcent, it aſcends obliquely ; wherefore it will be 
a truer Solution of the Problem, to ſuppoſe the 
Right Line which interſects the Orbit to be paral- 
lel to the Length of the Tail, or rather (becauſe 
of the Curvilinear Motion of the Comers) that it 
diverge from the Line of the Tail. By this means 
| found that the Vapour which was in the Extre- 
mity of the Tail, Jan, 25. began to aſcend from the 
Head before December 11. and therefore had taken 
up more than 45 Days in its Aſcent : But all that 
long Tail which appeared December 10. aſcended in 
the ſpace of thoſe two Days, which were then juſt 
paſt ſince its heribelion; wherefore the Vapour at 
the Beginning, when the Comet was near the Sun, 
aſcended prodigiouſly ſwift, and afterwards conti- 
nued to aſcend with a Motion retarded by the 
Gravity of the Particles, and by that Aſcent en- 
creaſeth the Length of the Tail: But the Tail, as 
long as it appeared, conſiſted almoſt all of that Va- 
pour which aſcended from the Time of the Peri- 
helion; and the Vapour which firſt aſcended and 
compoſed the Bounds of the Tail, did not vaniſh 
till it was both too far off the Sun to be illumina- 
ted Oy him, and off us to be vifible. Hence alſo 
the Tails of Comets which are ſhorter, do not a- 
icend with a quick and continual Motion from 
the Head, and then preſently vaniſh and diſap- 
* ; but are permanent Columns of Vapours and 
xhalations, gathered from the Head by a very 
gentle Motion, and in a great ſpace of Time; 
which yet by participating of that Motion of their 
Heads which they had at the Beginning, they 
continue eaſily to move along with their Heads 
thro' the Celeftial Regions. And from hence it 
may again be concluded, That the Heavens are fil 
led with no Matter that hath any Power of Remit- 
tance or Reſiſtance in it; ſince only the Planets 
and Comets themſelves, but even ſuch very rare 
Bodies as the Tails of Comets, can both move there 
very freely and ſwiftly, and alſo continue that 
Motion for a vaſt while together. 
This excellent Author ſuppoſes the Aſcent of 
Vapours into the Tails of Comets, to be cauſed by 
the Rarefaction of the Matter in the Atmoſpher? 
at the Time of the Peribel;on. Smoak, faith he, in a 
Chimney aſcends up by the Impulſe of the Air in 
which it ſwimsor floats : And Air, rarify'd by Heat, 
aſcends by the Nimunition of its Specifick Gravity, 
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it. Why ſhould not the Tail of a Comet be, after 


for the Sun-Beams do not agitate any Meats 


which they paſs through, but only by Reflection 
and 
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and Refraction. The reflecting Particles bein 
made warm by this Action, do warm the Ether, 
with which they are com This Ether 
(or whatever you will call it) being rarified by the 
Heat communicated to it, and having its.Specifick 
Gravity by which it deſcendeth toward the Sun 
before, now diminiſhed by this Narefaction, a- 
ſcends and carries along with it thoſe reflecting 
Particles of which the Tail of a Comer is compo- 
ſed. 

To the Aſcent of theſe Vapours, it conduces that 
they are carried by a circular Motion round the 
Sun, and conſequently endeavonr to recede from 
the Sun, while the Atmoſphere of the Sun, and 
the Matters of the Heavens, doth either really reſt, 
or elſe being moved with no other Motion than 
what dey Love from the Sun's Circumrotation, 
are moved very ſlowly. Theſe are the Cauſes of 
the Aſcent of Vapours into the Tails of Comets, 
when they are within the Confines of the Sun, 
where their Oebits are more curved, and where 
Comets being within the denſer, and therefore bea- 
vier Atmoſphere of the Sun, have their Tails of 
the greateſt Length. For the Tails which are now 
—— by preſerving their own Motion, and at 
the ſame time gravitating towards the Sun, will 
move about him in Ellipſes like their Heads, and 
by that Motion will always accompany and freely 
adhere to their Head : For the Gravity of the Va- 

urs towards the Sun, will no more cauſe the 

ails of the Comets to forſake their Heads, and to 
fall down towards the Sun, than the Gravity of 
the Heads can make them fall off from their 'Tails. 
But their common Gravity they would either fall 
down to the Sun together, or be together retard- 
ed in their Aſcent: and therefore this Gravity doth 
by no means hinder, but that the Heads and Tails 
of Comets may receive and retain any Poſition to 
one another, which either the above-mentioned 
Cauſes, or any other may produce. 

Theſe Tails therefore which are thus produced 
in the Peribel:ons of Comets, will go off along with 
their Heads into remotely diſtant Regions, and 
from thence, either with the Comets themſelves, 
return again to us after a long ſeries of Years ; or 
rather being there rarified vaniſn quite away by 


little and little: For afterwards in the deſcent of 


their Heads towards the Sun, ſome little ſhort 
Tails ought gradually and ſlowly to be produced 
from the Heads, which afterwards in the Peribelions 
ot ſuch Comets deſcend down into the Sun's At- 
moſphere, muſt needs be immenſely encreaſed; 
for the Vapours in thoſe free Spaces will continu- 
ally be rarified and dilated, whence it comes to 
paſs, that the Extremity of the Tail is always 
much broader than the End next to the Head of 
the Comet. 

And it appears agreeable enough to reaſon, to 
ſuppoſe, that thoſe Vapours which are thus dilated, 
rarified and diffuſed *hroughout all the Celeſtial 
Regions, may by little and little by their own pro- 
ty Gravity, be attracted down to the Planets, and 

come intermingled with the'r Atmoſpheres. For 
as to the Conſtitution of this Earth of ours, it is 
neceſſarily required that there ſhould be S245, that 
from them vaſt quantities of Vapours being raiſed, 
by the Heat of the Sun, they may either gather 
into Clouds, and then fall down in Rain to moiſten 
and nouriſh the whole Earth, and to render it 
Fertile; or elſe (as ſome Philoſophers think with 


good Reaſon) being condenſed by the cold Tops and Philoſophers believed Comet, to be very Ec- 


. 


For all Vegetables do entirely 


ng of Mountains and Hills, run down from thence, 


and form Springs, Fountains and Riverrs ; fo for 
the Conſervation of the Seas and Moiſture of the 
Planets, Comets ſeem neceſſarily requiſite : from 
whoſe condenſed Exhalationsand Vapours all that 
Moiſture which is conſumed in Vegetations and 
PutrefaCtions, and turned into dry Earth, may by 
degrees, be continually re-ſupplied and recruited : 
w and encreaſc 
from Liquors, and then, as to their greateſt Part, 
do turn by Putrefaction intodry Earth, and a Slime 
3 is precipitated to the Bottom of putri- 
ying Liquors. From hence the Quantity or Bulk 
of dry Earth muſt continually increaſe, and the 
Liquors or Moiſture of our Globe continually de- 
creaſe, and at laſt be quite evaporated and loſt, if 
they had not as con. inual a Supply from ſome Part 
or other of the Univerſe. And 1 do alſo ſuſpect 
(faith our Author) that that Spirit which is the 
fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt Part of our Air, and 


of all things, comes chiefly from * omets. 
The Atmoſphere of Comets, as they deſcend to- 


wards the Sun, are ſenfibly diminiſhed by their 


running out to afford Matter to produce the Tail, 


the Sun) do grow more narrow and contracted; 
but after this, as the Comets recede from the Sun, 
when they do not ſo much run out into the Tail, 
they are inlarged, if Hevelius hath rightly obſerved 
the Phenomena. But they appear leaſt of all when 
the Heads of the Comets, having been fo exceed- 
ingly heated by the Sun (in the Comet's Peribslia) 


ing Tails, and when the Nuclzi being perhaps 
covered with a black thick Smoak, are covered by 
the lower Parts of the Atmoſphere : for all Smoak 
is greater and more black and thick when -the 
Heat is very great. 

'Thus the Head of that Comet of which we have 
been ſpeaking, as equal Diſtances from the Sun 
and the Earth, appeared more obſcure after. the 
Perihelion than before. For in December it appear- 


in _—_— it was like one of the Firſt or Se- 
cond. 

He concludes therefore, that Comets are a kind 
of Planets moving round the Sun in very excentri- 
cal Orbits; and as thoſe Planets which are near- 
eſt the Sun, and revolve about him in leſſer Or- 
bits, are leſſer than others, fo he ſuppoſes thoſe 
Comets, which in their Peribelion come very near 
the Sun, are leſs than others, and revolve in leſſer 
Orbits. | 

If a Comet in its deſcent to, or aſcent from the 
Sun, approach near to a Planet as it paſſes by, 
and its Plain be different from that in which the 
Planets move: By its attractive Power it will, a- 
greeably to the univerſal Law of Gravitation of 
Bodies, draw it from the Plain in which it before 
moved, and ſo cauſe it afterward to move to a 
new one, inclined to the former, but paſſing thro' 
the Sun as the former did. 

Hence 'tis poſſible, That though the Planets oti- 
ginally revolved in the ſame common Plain, yet 
by the ſubſequent Attraction of Comets, their Plains 
may be inclined to one another and different, as 
tis certain, de fafts, they now are. 


— 


Dr. Gregory, in his Aſtronomical Phyſ, c Geome- 
trica Lib, 5, ſhews, That the ancient Aſtronomers 


cencrica! 


which is neceſſarily requiſite to the Life and Being 


and (certainly in that Part which looks towards 


blaze out into thoſe vaſtly great and bright ſhin- 


ed but like a Star of the 3d Magnitude, whereas 
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centrical Planers. tevolving round the Sun 5 and 
that ĩt was the Peri — School which brought 
up the Noetioti' of their being nothing but Meteors 
and below the Moon. 
Caſſini obſerved of the Comes. which a 

in the Year 1680, that it was but 22 or 2 

from the Sun, and yet to us appeared to — f 

its Globe illuminated, or not to be either falcated 
or giblous ; which alſo was obſerved of the Comet 
in the Month of April, 1665 ; and from thence he 
concludes juſlly, that thoſe Comets were at that 
time not only higher than the Moon, but alſo than 
the Sun hinaſelf? becauſe Mercury and Venus at 
that diſtance from the Sun do never appear full 
but when they are ſo. | 


- 
* 
= 


The ſame Perſon thinks it is too raſh in the Mo- 


dern Philoſophers to condemn as falſe and ridicu- 

lous, the Notion that hath been long received of 

the bad Preſages of Comets ; for he ith, If the 

Tail of a Comet ſhould be intermingled with our 

Atmoſphere, or if the Matter of it ſhould, by its 

Gravity, fall down upon our Earth, it may in- 

duce changes in our Air, that may be very ſenſi- 

ble among Animal and Vegitable Bodies. Aſtron. 
408. 

K And p. 412. he ſhews the Way of — 

the ay and apparent Place of a Comer. An 
. 418. from four obſerved Places of a Comer to 

— its Trajectory, if it were Refilneal ; 

and at p. 421. he gives the Method of determining 

the true Trajectory of a Comet. At p. 446. he 
ſhews how to find the Poſition of the Bodies of 

a Comet's Orbit, and when the Comet will be in 

them; and p. 447. to find the Inclination of the 

Plane of ths Comet 's Orbit to that of the Ecliptick. 

And after this he ſhews how to correct the Tra- 

jectory, and to determine the Heliocentrick and 

Geocentrick Place of the Comet in the Trajectory, 

determined by the Method before given, for any 

iven Time; as alſo to make e Tables for 

readily finding the Places of Comets. From p. 448. 

to 460. 

The Famous James Bernouli in his Syſtema Co- 
metarum, An. 1682, ſuppoſes, That there is ſome 
primary Planet air gages, Faages the Sun in the 
Space of 4 Years and 157 Days, and at the Diſtance 

from him of 2583 Semi-diameters of the Magnus 

Orbis : The primary Planet he ſuppoſes either 

from his vaſt Diſtance or Smallneſs not to be vi- 

fible to us, but however, to have, at various di- 

{tances from him, ſeveral Satellites moving round 

him (though none deſcending ſo low as the Orbit 

of Saturn;) and that theſe becoming viſible to us 


when they are in their Perigæum, are what we 


call Comets. 


COMITATU «> Caſtro Commiſſo, is a Writ 
whereby the Charge of a County, together with 
the keeping of a Caſtle, is committed to the 
Sheriff, 

COMITATU Cmmiſſ, is a Writ or Commiſſi- 
on, whereby the Sherift is authoris'd to take upon 
him the Command of the County. 

COMITIALIS Morbus, the ſame with Epi- 
! epfta. 


'COMMA, is one of the Points or Stops uſed in 


Writing, and is thus mark'd (,) and is the leaſt 
in Power of them all, implying only a ſmall Reſt 
or little Pauſe, without breaking off the Sen- 


rence. 


I. COMMA, in Muſick, is the Ninch Part of 2 


he 
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Tone, or the Interval whereby a Semi-tone or a 
'Tone. exceeds the Imperſect. This Term 
is uſed only in Theorical Mufick, to ſhew the ex- 
act 2 er mn 15. 

COMMANDING Ground, in Fortification, is 
ſuch as overlooks any Poſt or ſtrong Place: Of 
this they reckon 3 forts; 1. 4 Front Commanding 
Ground, which is an Height oppoſit to the Face 
of the Poſt which plays upon its Front. 2. 4 Re 
verſe Commanding Ground, which is an Eminence 
that can play upon the Back of any Place or Poſt. 
3. An En Commanding Ground, - or Curtin 
Commanding Ground, which is an high Place that 
= with its Shot ſcour all the Length of a ſtrait 

ine. 1 

COMMENDAM, is a Benefice that being void, 
is commended to the Care of ſome ſufficient Clerk, 
to be ſupplied till it may conveniently be provid- 
ed of a Miniſter. He to whom the Church is 
commended hath the Fruits and Profits thereof on- 
ly for a certain time, and the Nature of the Church 
is not changed thereby, but is as a thing depoſited 
in the Hands of him to whom it is commended 
who hath nothing but the Cuſtody thereof which 
may be revoked. When a Parſon is made a Bi- 
ſhop, there is a Ciſſon of his Benefice by the Pro- 
motion ; but the King may give him a Power to 
hold it in Commendam. : 

COMMENSURABLE Magnirudes, are ſuch as 
are meaſured by one and the fame common Mea- 
ſure; as 4 and B by C; 
for C repeated 6 times, 
meaſures 4; and repeat- 
ed 3 times, meaſures B; 
therefore 4 and B are I | 
ſaid to be Commenſurable, Def. 1, 2, Sr. 10. c. e. 
Euclid. Es 1 
COMMENSURABLE Numbers, whether In⸗ 
tegers or Fractions, are ſuch as have ſome other 
Number which will meaſure or divide them with- 
out any Remainder : Thus 6 and 8, r and > are 
reſpectively Commer ſurable Numbers. 

OMMENSURABLE in Power : Right Lines 
are ſaid to be Commenſurable in Power, =. their 
Squares are meaſured by one and the ſame Space 
or Superficies. Def. 3. e. 10. Eucl. 

COMMENSURABLE Serds, are ſuch Surds as 
being reduced to their leaſt Terms, become true 
Figurative Quantities of their kind ; and are there- 
fore as a Rational Quantity to a Rational. 

COMMINUTION, is a dividing of a thing in- 
to very ſmall Parts or Particles. 

COMMISSARY : In an Army there are two 
forts of Commiſſaries, 1. The Commiſſary General 
of the Muſters, or Muſter-maſter General, who takes 
an Account of the Strength of every Regiment, 
reviews them, ſees that the Horſe be well mount- 
ed, and all Men well armed and accoutred. 2. 
The Commiſſary General of Proviſions, who hath the 
—_— of furniſhing the Army with all things of 
that kind. 

COMMISSURES, a Word uſed frequently b) 
Mr. Boyle and others for the ſmall Pores of any 
Body, or the little Clefts, Cavities or Interſtices 
which are between the Particles of any Body; 
eſpecially when the Particles are broadiſh and flat 
tiſh, and lie contiguous to one another, like ver) 
thin Plates. 

COMMON Axis, in Opricks : See Axis. 
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four Exigenters, Clerk 
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held in W:fminſter-Hall : all Civil Cauſes, both 
Real and Perſonal are, or were, in former times, 
try d in this Court according to the ſtrict Law of 


the Realm. The Chief Judge of that Court is cal- 


ed The Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, aſ- 
ſiſted with three or four Aſſociates, which are cre- 


ated by Letters Patents from the King, and as it | 


were inſtalled or placed upon theBench by theLord 


teſcue, cap. 31. The reſt of the Officers belonging 
to this Court are the Cuſtos &revinm, three Pro- 
tonotaries, one Chirographer, fuurteen Filacers, 
the Warrants, Clerk of 
the Juries, or Jurara Writs ; Clerk of the King's 


Silver, Clerk of the Treaſury, Clerk of the Ef. 
ſoyns, Clerk of the Outlawries ; whole diſtin | 


Functions ſee in their proper places. 

COMMON Ray, in Fade, is a Right Line 
drawn from the Point of Concourſe of the two 
Oprical Axes through the Middle of the Right Line 
which paſſes by the Center of the Pupil of the 
Eye. -- 
COMMON Receptacle, in Anatomy, 1s a cer- 
tain Veſſel, ſo termed, becauſe it receives both 
the Chyle and Lympha promiſcuouſly, rhough ſome 


lar. | 
Common Scrion of two Planes: See Sion. 
COMMON Senſory, the common Perception of 


all Senſa tions, or that which receives the —_— 
y the 


of ſenſible ng or the Impreſſion made b 
Objects upon the Nerves, and according to theſe 
Implſes determines the Appetite and exerts other 
Animal Actions. > 

COMMUNI Cſtodia, was a Writ that lay for 
that Lord, whoſe Tenant, holding by Knight-ſer- 
vice, dies, and leaves his eldeſt Son under Age, 
againſt a Stranger that entreth the Land, and ob- 
taineth the Ward of the Body : But now is become 
of no uſe. 

COMMUNIA Placita non tenenda in Scaccaria, 
is a Writ directed to the Treaſurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer, forbidding them to hold Plea be- 
tween two Common Pens in that Court, where 
neither of them belong to it. 

COMPARATIVE Degree, in Grammar, is 
when an Adjective hath joined to its natural and 
ordinary Signification the Word more, either actu- 
= or implied; as a or worſe, that is, more 

COMPARISON, in Grammar, is the Varia- 
tion of the Senſe of an Adjective, as to Degree; as 
good, better, beſt, are the three Degrees of Compa- 
riſon of that word. | 

COMPARTIMENT, is a regular orderly diſ- 

fition of — Figures all round any Picture, 

= Draught, exc. for its better Ornament. 
— COMPASS, in Navigation, is a Circle divided 
into four Quadrants, repreſenting the four Cardi- 
nal Winds, - or Principal Points, Eaft, Weſt, North, 
and Huth; and each Quarter ſubdivided into 
eight other equal Parts, making in all 32 Rhumbs 
or Points. 

This thus graduated Circle being drawn on a 
Chard, or Paſt-board, hath a toucht Needle or 
Wire 2 under it, and in its Center a Braſs 
little Cell or a Conical Hollow, by which means it 


falſly call it the Recepracle of the Chyle in particu- 


aAly divides any two other Numbers, without] Lilly or North- Point always towards the North: by 
5 Remainder. 
- COMMON-PLEAS, is the w 4 ov now 


- 


Jaſtice 3 Court. For- 


2 ——„— a E * 


which means the Man at Helm, or Steerſman 
knows how to keep the Ship to ker Courſe, 


This Inſtrument, though it be ſubje& to Acci- 
dent, and always to Variation, is yet of vaſt uſe 
in Navigation; as allo in Surveying, Dialling, and 
many other Parts of the Mathematict«. | 


the word Compaſs is uſed in many parts of England 
for a Circle. 


COMPASS Dials, are ſmall ones fitted in Boxes 
for the Pocket, and ſhew the Hour of the Day 


by the Direction of the Needle ; which ſhews how 
to place them right, by turning the Dial about till 


the Cock or Stile ſtand directly over the Needle, 
and point up to the Northward; but theſe can ne- 


ver be very exact, becauſe of the Variation of the 


Needle it ſelf. 
COMPASS of Proportion, is an Inſtrument to 


one opening of the Compaſles, and is very much 
uſed in reducing or inlarging of Maps or Draughts. 
The French ſometimes call a Se#or by this Name 


the Compaſs of Proportion. 


COMPERTORIUM, a Judicial Inqueſt in the 


to find out, or relate the 'Truth of a Cauſe. 

COMPLEMENT of any Ark of a Circle, or 
of any Angle, is what it wants of a Quadrant or 
90 Degrees. 


COMPLEMENT of the Courſe, in Navigation, 


is the Number of Points the Courſe wants of 90 


Degrees, or eight Points, viz. of a Quarter of the 
Compaſs. | 5 

CONPLEMENT of the Curtain, in Fortifica- 
tion, is that part of the Curtain which (being want- 


ing) is the Demigorge. 


COMPLEMENT of the Line of Defence, is the 
Remainder of the Line of Defence after you have 
taken away the Angle of the Flank. 

COMPLEMENTS i: a Parallelogram, are the 
two leſſer Parallelograms C and M, which are made 
by drawing two Right Lines parallel to each fide 
of the Figure, through a given Point in the Diago- 
nal. 


Aa Propor fition 


The Learned Dr. Vallis conjectures, That the 
Compaſs was invented by an Engliſhman, becauſe 


divide Lines and Circles into proportional Parts at 


Civil-Law, made by Delegates or Commititoners 
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In Parallel the Complements C and 
M n : For 2 Fc- TOS RPM X, as 
making up on each fide the t Triangle, 
made =by the Diagonal; of which Z= R and 
O=X (becauſe the Diagonal makes them fo) 
wherefore the remaining Parallelogram C=M. 


2. E. D. 


COMPLEX Terms, in Logick, are ſuch as are 
compounded of fimple or ſingle ones; which they 
call Incomplex Terms, 
COMPLEX, or Complicated Diſeaſes : See Com- 
plication, 


COMPLEXUS, a Muſcle of the Head, ſerving 


to move it backwards. It is alſo called Trigemi- lik 


num, becauſe it hath plainly a three-fold Beginning, 
and ſeems to be compounded of 3 Muſcles ; one 
Beginning is from the tranverſe Proceſſes of the 


fourth and fifth Vertebræ of the Thorax: The Se- 


cond from the firſt and ſecond of thoſe Vertebræ; 
and the Third from the Spine of the 7th Vertebra 


of the Neck: After, in their Aſcent, they all unite | 
together, and are inſerted into the Occiput, ſome- | 


- oy by one, and ſometimes by a threefold Ten- 


ON. | 4 
COMPLICATION of Diſeaſes, is when divers 


Diſtempers ſeize on the Body at the ſame time, 
eſpecially if they depend one upon another. 
COMPOSITA, or Compouud Medicines, are Me- 


dicines made up of any Simple Medicines ; as cer- 


tain Waters, Syrups, Electuaries, Opiates, Tro- | 


chisks, Ointments, Plaſters, exc. 
__ _ COMPOSITE Order, in Architecture, which 
is alſo called Italick and Roman, becauſe it was the 
Invention of the Ancient Romans, is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is compoſed of the other four Orders, viz. 
Tuſcan, Dorick, Jonick, and Corinthian ; the firſt is 
compoſed only of the Ionick and Corinthian, 
COMPOSITON, in Painting, is uſed in the 
ſame Senſe with Irvention or Defign ; See Deſign. 
There is alſo a certain Method of Demonſtration 
in Mathematicks call'd by this Name of, 
COMPOSITION, which is the Reverſe of the 
Analytical Method, or of Reſolution : It proceeds 
upon Principles in themſelves ſelf-evident, on De- 
fenitions, Poſtulates, and Axioms, and à previ- 


_ demonſtrated Series of Propofitions, ſtep 


by ſtep, till it give you a clear knowledge of the | 


| thing to be demonſtrated. This is what they call 
the Synthitical Method, and is uſed by Euclid in his 
Elements. | 

COMPOSITION of Motion, is the Compoſiti- 
on of the ſeveral Directions or Declivities of Mo- 
tion, whether equable or unequable. 

If any Point be ſuppoſed to move or flow (for 


Anne of Thales) according to one and the: fame 
Direction; whether it move ly or not, whe- 
ther it be accelerated or ret in any 


whatſoever, it will till keep the ſame Right Line, 
only the Celerity will be changed, and be in- 
creaſed or diminiſh'd according to the Forces with 
which it is impelledt. 

Nay, if the Motion be fo compounded as that 
the Directions be made one quite c to the 
r ly down the o- 
ther upward, ec. yet ſtill the Line of Motion will 
be the ſame. 

But if the Com 
cording to rhe ſame Line 


ins Motions are not ac- 
Direction, but ſuch 


| 45 do interſett each other, then the Compound Mo- 


tion will not be according to the Line of Directi- 
on of either of the former, but in a different one 
from them both ; and this either ſtraight or crook- 
ed, according as the Directions and Celerities ſhall 

require. 
| if two Compounding Motions be each of them 
| equable (or every where equally ſwift) whether 
the Celerity of thoſe Compound Motions be each 
to other equal or unequal, yet the Line of the 
Compound Motion will till be a ftraight Line; 


and this, though the Motion be neither at Right 

Angles one to another, nor equally ſwift, nor (each 
to it ſelf ) equable, if they be at leaſt but Similar, 
that is, if 


E. 


they be both accelerated and retarded a 


* 


Thus, for inſtance, if the Point a be impelled by 
a double impulſe of equal force, both upwards 
towards b, and alſo forwards towards d, tis plain, 
that when it is gone forwards as far as e e, it muſt 
of neceſſity be gone upwards as far ef; and if 
the Motions were both equable, it would always 
go on in the Diagonal a c. . 

Nay, if the Moons be unequal as to Celerity, 
ſo as, v. gr. it move twice as faſt upward as for- 
ward, exc. yet {till it muſt go on in the Diagonal 
ac, wha" the Triangles a ee, aec, Oc. an acd 
will ſtill be Similar, being as the Motions are: 
But if the Motions be Diſfimilar, then the Com- 
pound Motion muſt be a Curve. 

And this Conſideration of the Compoſition of 
Motions is of great uſe in Mechanicks. See Dit- 
tons Law of Motion. 

COMPOSITION of Proportion, the comps 
ring the Sum of the Antecedent and Conſequent 
with the Conſequent in two equal Rario's, as ſup- 
pole 4. 8 :: 3.6. they ſay by Compoſition of Pro- 
portion, 12. 8: : as 9. to 6. But, 3 

There is, as Dr. Wallis well diſtinguiſhes it in 
his Algebra (Engl. Ed. p. 85.) a great difference 
between Compoſition of Proportion by Addition, 


this Speculation gives an Illuſtration of the Do- 


and by Multiplication; the Inſtance above 3 ot 
. 
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Compoſition by addition; but if it had been 4 x 8 
it would — Compoſition by Multiplication. 
In one word, Compoſition of — Addi- 
Bigg ; 
| ie by ultiplication, it is when the Ratio's are 
multiplied into one another. See more of this 
Matter under the Word Proportion. 
_ COMPOSSIBLE, is an old barbarous Word 
uſed to fignify ſuch things as are capable of exiſting 
„whereas ſuch as cannot exiſt together are 
impoſſible things. _— 

| COMPOUN D Intereſt, are thoſe which ſome 
Number may meaſure befides Unity; as 15, which 
is meaſured by ſive and three. 

COMPOUND Quantities, in Algebra, are ſuch 
as are connected together _ Signs - and —. 
and are expreſſed by the fame Letters than one, 
or elſe by the ſame Letters unqually ted ; 
thus, a+ b—c, and bb bare Compound Quan- 


tities. | 
CONPOUNDED, Compoſite, or Aggregated Flow- 


er of a Plant, is by the Botaniſts accounted ſuch an | 


one as conſiſts of many little Flowers r Nen r 
her to make up one whole one, each of which 
Rach its Style and Sramina, and adhering Seed, and 


are all contain'd within one and the ſame Calyx or 


Periantbium. This Compoſite Flower diſtinguiſhes a 
arge Genus of Plants, which our Accurate Bota- 


it, Mr. Ray, divides as follows: 


Herbs of Compounded or Aggregated Flowers 
are, 


1. Such as have a plain Leav'd Flower natural- 
ly, and for the moſt part full, and having their 
whole Body Milky (i. e. on cutting or cropping 
yielding a Milky Juice) and theſe have [their 
Seeds 


nugo adhering to each Seed, by which the 
Wind can carry it eaſily from place to 
place: Such as the Laffuca, Tragopogon, 
LY Ccorzonera, Dens Leonis, Hieracium, and the 
Piloſella. 

2. Such as the ſolid Seed without any Pap- 
| pus or Down upon them ; as the Eringium 
Lateum, Cichorium, Lampſana, 


2. Such as have a Diſcous Flower, that is, one 
compoſed of many ſhort, thick, compreſſed, ſmall 
Floſculi (which ſome by miſtake call Stamina) ſer 

together ſo as to make one flat or hollowiſh Supe 
2 And theſe alſo either are ſuch as have S 
eeds, 
"Pappous, as the Tuffilago, Petaſites, Carlina, 
Helenium, Doronicum, Conyza, After, virga 
Aurea, Jacobæa, Stechas Citring, Jacea, 
Senecio, Euparorium Avicennæ, Cacalia Val- 
garis, Gnapbalium Maritimum, and Monſpe- 
lienfrum. : 
| Such whoſe Seeds are Solid and not Pappous, 
as the Corymbiferous Herbs; which ſee under 
UT that Word. | | 


| COMPULSION, is when in an Agent capa- 
ble of Volition, the Beginning or Continuation 
. wy Action is contrary to the Preference of his 
Iind. : 
COMPUTO, is a Writ ſo called of the Effect, 
becauſe it compelleth a Bailiff, Receiver, or Cham- 


ir 


.. 


A. 


* — 


C x. Pappous or Winged, i. e. having a little La- 


berlain to yield up his Accounts It lieth alſo for 


| Executors of Executors; and againſt tha Guardian 


in Soccage, for Waſte made in the Miniority of 
« Heir | 


Addition of the Indices of the Rat:o's, | the H 


CONARIUM, or the Glandula Pinealis, is a 
part of the Brain hanging in a ſmall Cavity called 
the Anus in the hinder part of the third Ventricle 
of the Brain, and leading into the fourth ; it is ſo 
called from being of ihe Shape of a Pine Cone. 
Des Cartes ſuppoſed this Glandule to be the Seat of 
the Rational Soul; but its Subſtance being the 


ſerves for the ſame Uſe. | 
CONATUS Recedendi ab Axe motus, is the En- 


deavour which any Body moved circularly hath 
from the Center or Axis of its 


to recede or fly 
Motion. | 
_ CONCATENATION of Cauſes, is a Term 
ſometimes uſed to expreſs, that an Effect is the 
Reſult of a long Chain of Cauſes depending up- 
on or linked one to another. 

CONCAVE and Concavity, fignifies the Hol- 
lowneſs of any thing: See Convexity. 

CONCAVE Glaſſes, are ſuch as are ground hol- 
low, and are uſually of a Spherical Figure, though 
they may be of any other ; as Parabolical, &c. 

All Objects ſeen through Concave Glaſſes appear 
erect and diminiſhed or leſſened. 
What the Virtual Focus of a Concave Glaſs is, ſee 


under that Term. 


The confuſed Appearance of a Point through 


any Concave Glaſs proceeds from the too at Di- 
. 


vergence of thoſe Rays which fell on the Eye; 
wherefore, becauſe the more remote the Eye is 
from the Glaſs, the leſs will the Rays Diverge ; 
therefore the farther the Eye is from a Concave Glaſs, 


the more diſtin will be the Appearance of any 


Object thro it, tho' the more faint, 


he Apparent Place of Objects ſeen through 
Concaves, is always brought nearer to the Eye ; 
which is the Reaſon why they help Short-ſighted 
Perſons, or ſuch as can fee only nigh Objects Di- 
ſtinctly. 


ſuch a Perſon, let him obſerve nicely the Diſtance 
at which he can read Letters, or ſee Objects Di- 
ſtinctly; which ſuppoſe to be at 12 Foot, then will 
a Concave Glaſs, _—_ Virtual Focus is a Foot di- 
ſtant from it, make that Perſon ſee diſtant Objects 
diſtinctly. | 

The Rinks the Eye is removed from any Con- 
cave Glaſs the leſs the Object appears, and a lefler 
Area of it is ſeen ; and when the Glaſs is exactly 
in the Middle between the Eye and the Object, the 


Object will appear the moſt diminiſbed, that that 
Diſtance between the Eye and Object will allow of. 


CONCENTRATION, accoeding to Dr. Grew, 
is the higheſt Degree of Mixture, and is when two 
or more Atoms or Particles of the Mixture do touch 


And this he takes to be the Caſe of all fixed Bo- 
dies which are without Taſte or Smell, whoſe Con- 
ſtitution is ſo firm, that till the Particles are as it 
were unprim'd from each other, they cannot affect 
either of thoſe Senſes. 
CONCENT RICK Figures, are ſuch as have the 


ſame common Center, 


CONCEPTIO, a Grammatical Figure: See 


| 


Fyllepfis. | ; 
q Aa CON- 


$3 


ſame with the reſt of the Brain, its probable it 


For a Rule to fit a Concave Glaſs to the Eye of 


by Reception and Intruſion of one into the other: 
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Cong is called Scalendns, when one Side of it is lon- 
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A Cone is aid alfo to be Right as to the Poſition 
of its Axis in refpe& to the Horizon ; i: e: when 
in Axis be not fo, tin called an MAR Clive: A 


ger than the other, as &. 
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The ſolid Content of a Cone is found by multi- 

plying os Area of its Baſe by ; of its perpendicu- 
Height. 

F wy, Cone is but a Pyramid of infinite Sides, 
and a Pyramid is equal to + of its circumſcribing 
Priſm, and a Priſm is but a Cylinder, having an in. 
finite Number of Sides; therefore a Cone 1s equal 
to {+ of a Cylinder circumſcribing it. 7. e. 12. 
Eucled, 55 | 
See alſo the Demonſtration under Proportion of 
Solids. 

How to find the External Surface of a Cone, ſee 


under the Word Pyramid. 


If a Cylinder, Sphere and Cone have the ſame Baſe 


linder above the Sphere ; and Cylinder, Sphere and Cone, 
are as 3, 2 and 1. See linder. 

CONE of Rays, in Opticks, are all thoſe Rays 
which fall from any Point, as ſuppoſe B, in any Ob- 


Jet, on whoſe Surface of any Glaſs, as GLS, 


having Vertex in B, and the Glaſs for its Baſe ; 
ſuch is the Cone GLS. 
CONFECTIONS, a Compoſition of Powders, 


Gums, Sugar, Honey, Syrups, cc. made up into 


one Subſtance ; and it is two-fold, either dry, as 
Lozenges, &c. or moiſt, as Preſerves, Conſerves, and 
all ſorts of Antidotes. Blanchard. 
CONFISCATE, in Law, fignifies to be forfei- 
ted to the Publick Fiſque or King's Treaſury : For 
among the Romans the Emperor's Treaſure was 
kept in Hampers or Baskets, which, in Latin, is 
2 Now if a Man be Indicted for Feloniouſly 
ſtealing the Goods of another, tho' in truth they 
are the proper Goods of the Perſon Indicted, yet 
if, when the Goods are brought in Court againſt 
him, as the Manner is, he ſhall then Diſclaim 
them, he doth by this Diſclaimure loſe the Goods, 
although he be afterwards acquitted of the Felony, 
and they ſhall be Confiſcared to the King; but it is 
otherwiſe if he does not Diſclaim them. The ſame 


| ment. So if an Appealof Robbery 


| caper F ſcus. 


and Altitude, the cone is the Difference of the cy- 


— 


Law is where Goods are found the in Felon's Poſ- 


pbyge. 


Glands in an Animal Body as are ſmooth in their 


them to their appropriate 

Thus the Parotiaes and Maxillary Glands ſeparate 

and bring the Saliva into the Mouth by their pro- 
per Dutts. 


1s the leaſt Degree of Mixture ; in which the Parts 


toms or Particles of all Fluids, as ſuch, do touch 


ſeſſion, which he diſavows, and afterwards is at- 
tainted of other Goods, and not of them, there 
the Goods which he diſavows are Confiſcated to the 
King; but had he been attainted of the ſame 
Goods, they ſhould have been ſaid to be Forfeited, 
and not Confiſcared, notwithſtanding the Diſavow- 
be brought, 
* 8 om out ſomeof his Goods, he 

all not be received to enlarge his Appeal ; and 
foraſmuch as there's none to have the Goods ſo 
left out; the * ſhall have then as Confiſcate, ac- 
cording to the old Rule, Quod non capit Chriſtus, 


" CONFUSED 7/fon : See Von. 
CONGE; a Term in Architecture: See Apo- 


CONGEALE, in Chymiſtry, is to let ſome 
Matter that is melted fix or grow into a Conſiſten- 
cy; as when a Metal is left to cool, which hath 
been melted in a Crucible ; or when Wax, Fat, 
Butter, or the like, are taken from the Fire and 
ſet to cool, they ſay, tis let Congeal. 

CONGLOBATE, a Word uſed for ſuch of the 


Surface, and ſeem to be made up of one continued 
Subſtance : They ſerve to ſeparate the Lympba 
from the Arterious Blood, and to return it by the 
Lympheducts, either into the Chyliferous or San- 
2 Veſſels, though ſome think the Glands of 
the Meſentary, and Breaſts of Lacteſcent Women 
ſerve to ſeparate true Chyle. 
CON GLOMERATE Glands, are ſuch in an 
Animal Body as are uneven in the Surface, and 
are inade up, as it were, of many lefler Glands. 
Their Uſe in the Body is to ſeparate ſeveral ſorts 
of Juices from the Blood, and alſo to Elaborate 
and alter them, and by proper Ducts to convey 
1 and Cavities. 


CONGREGATION, _— Dr. Grew, 


of the Mixt are inconſiſtent, and do touch each o- 
ther but in a Point; and he faith, he hath many 
Arguments to induce him to believe, that the A- 


one another only after that Manner. 
CONGRUITY, by the Naturaliſts is eſteemed 
a Relative Property to a Fluid Body, whereby any 
Part of it is readily united with any other Part, ei- 
ther of it ſelf, or of any other Similar Fluid or So- 
lid Body. And Incongruity is a Property by which 
it is hindred from uniting with any Solid or Fluid 
Body diflimilar to it. | 
CONGRUITY of Geometrical Figures : See Cop 
n 
CONICK Sections: See Seftions. 
CONTERIES, is the joining or collection to- 
gether of many Bodies or Particles in Maſs or 


Lump. 

CONIF EROUS Plants, whether Trees, Shrubs 
or Herbs, are ſuch as bear a Squammoſe Scaly 
Feuit, of a Woody Subſtance, and of a kind of 
Conical Figure, in which Cone are many Seeds, 
and when they are ripe, the ſeveral Cells or Parti- 
tions in the Cone gape or open, and the Seed drops 
out : Of this kind are the Scorch Firrs, Male and 
Female, and the Pine, which in our Gardens is 


called 


* 
. 4 8 
= * 
. as * 
# 0 4 
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or Diameter in an Elli 85 
CONJUGATE tbe Hyperbola, is a Line 
drawn parallel to the Ordinares, and. thro' the Cen- 
ter or middle Point of the Tranſverſe Axis; and 
is always a middle Pr ion between the Parame- 
ter (or Latus Reflum) and the Latus Tranſuerſum. 
This Line alſo is ſometimes called the Second Axis 
or Diameter. | 

- CONJUGATION of a Verb, in Grammar, is 


CONJUNCTION, in Aſtronomy, is the meet- 

ing of the Stars or Planets in the ſame Degree of 
the Zodiack ; and is either Apparent or True. 

CONJUNCTION Apparent, is when the Right 


ters of the two Planets, does not paſs thro' the 
Center of the Earth. 


clinable Word, which is uſed to connect or join 
Words and Sentences together. 

 CONNIVENTES Glandzle, are thoſe Wrinkles 
which are found in the Infide of the Inteftinum 
Veum and Jejunum. For the inner Tunick of the 
Guts being longer than the Middle or the Out- 
ward, it doth frequently, and in many Places wrin- 
kle or bag out, by which Means the Paſſages for 
the Contents become ftrait'ned, and conſequently 


called the Scoreb Firr, the common Alder, and the 
Beech Tree. - 7 

CONJUNCTIVA -e, the fume with 44 
CONJUGATE Diameter, is the ſhorteſt Axis 


= hs or forming it by Mood, Tenſe and Per- J 


Line that is ſuppoſed to be drawn thro the Cen- 


Communication of Veſſels, a rag. Reaſon 2 
Fit of the Stone in the Kidneys is frequently at- 
tended with Vomiting. 4. By the Contiguity or 


Neighbourhood of the Parts, as when the Inflam- > 


mation of the Pleura is communicated to the Lungs: 
But the two former may be reduced to the two 
latter, which are the only real Cauſes of a Conſenr 
or Sympathy betwixt the Parts of the Body. 


CONSEQUENCE or Conſequentia, a Term in 
Aſtronomy : See pon ohne 0 


CONSEQUENT, in Mathematicks, is the lat- 


ter of two Terms of Proportion, as if the Propor- 


tion were of A to B, B is ſaid to be the Conſe- 


nent. ä 
CONSERVA, a Conſerve, is a Compoſition of 
Flowers or Herbs beat her, to every Pound 
whereof, if they be dry, are added three Pounds 
of Sugar; if moiſter two Pounds, ſo that they 
may be kept ſeveral Years. Blanchard. 
CONSISTENT Bodies, ſo Mr. Boyle calls ſuch 
as we uſually ſtile ſolid or firm ones, and he 
means ſuch whoſe Parts are firmly and conſiſtent- 
ly united together, ſo that they do not ſlide over 


Fluid Bodies do. 
| CONSOLE, is a kind of Bracket or Shoulder- 
ing-Piece in Building, which hath a Projecture, 
and ſerves to ſupport a Cornice, or to bear up Fi- 
ures, Butts, Veſſels, and other Ornaments of the 
ike Nature. - 
CONSOLIDATING Remedies, are thoſe things 
which cleanfing with a moderate Heat and Force, 
by 8 Corruption out of Wounds, and pre- 
ſerving the Temperature of the Parts, cauſe the 


the Matter deſcends thro the Guts more ſlowly, 
82 the Lacteals have the more time to imbibe 
Chyle. 

ONOID, is a Solid produced by the Circum- 
volution of any Section of the Cone about its Ax, 
and may be either a 

CONOID Epileprical, when made by an Ellipfes, 
and then is more commonly called a Sphercid ; and 
if the Revolution be made round the Latus Tranſ- 
verſum, it forms an oblong Spberoid ; but if round 
the Conjugate Axis, a Prolate or Oblate one : Such 
is the Figure of our Globe, and of the other Pla- 
nets. | 

_ CONOID Hyperbolical, when made by an Hy- 
perbola. | 


the Section called a Parabola turning a 
_ CONOIDES, the ſame Conarium. 

CONSCRIBED, the ſame with Circumſcribed: 
Which ſee. 

CONSECTARY, is a Deduction or a Conſe- 
quence drawn from a preceding Propofition, and 
is the ſame with Corollary. 

CONSENT (in Medicine) is the depending of 
one Diſtemper upon another : Thus a Difficulty of 
Breathing is ſaid to proceed by Conſent from a Pleu- 

riſy, and in that Cal: does not require a particular 

ure, becauſe it ceaſes as ſoon as the Diſeaſe on 
which it depends is removed ; or the mutual Sym- 
pay or Correſpondency betwixt the Parts of the 
y, which is uſually ſaid to be occaſioned. 

I. By the Likeneſs or Similitude of their Kind, 
as when one Nerve is affected with the Hurt of 


t its Ax. 


Function, as when the Intercoſtal Muſcles ſuffer 


* 


CONOID Parabolical, when it is 22 by 
u 


CONSOLIDATION, is a Word uſed by Phy- 
ficians and Surgeons for the uniting ſtrongly toge- 
ther the Fractures of broken Bones, or the Live of 


a Wound; then they ſay the Parts begin to con- 
ſolidate or join together in one entire Piece, as 
they were before the Frafure or the Solution of Con- 


tinuity. 


of two Sounds, "7 one Grave, 8 _ Acute, 
which are compounded together by ſuch a - 
| tion of each, 1. ſhall —.— —— to — * 
A Uniſon is the Firſt Conſonance, an Eighth is the 
Second, the Fifth is the Third, and then follows 
the Fourth, the Thirds and Sixths, major and 
minor. There are other Conſonances, which are the 
Doubles or other Repetitions of the former. There 
can be but Seven or _ Simple Conſanances ; the 


Perfect ones are the Uniſon, the Eightb and the Fifth, 
with their Correſpondents. 


CONSPIRATIONE, is a Writ that lies againſt 

Conſpirators. | | 
CONSTABLE, is a Word variouſly uſed in our 

Common Law: Firſt, for the Conſtable of England, 


who is alſo called Marſbal; his Office confiſteth 
in the Care of the common Peace of the Land 


in Deeds of Arms and Matters of War. The 
Court of the Conſtable and Marſbal determineth 
Contracts touching Deeds of Arms out of the 
Realm, and handling things concerning War with- 
in the Realm, as Combats, Blazons of Armory, 
Sc. But he may not deal with Battel in Appeals, 
nor, generally, with any other thing that may be 


another. 2. By the Similitude of their Office or | 


{tracy were drawn theſe lower Conſtables which 
we 


one another's Surfaces, as eaſily as the Parts of 


Nouriſhment to be fitly apply'd to the Part af - 
flicted. Blanchard. 


CONSONANCE, in Muſick, is the Agreement 


tried by the Laws of the Land. Out of his Magi- 
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we, call Conſtables of 
firſt ordained by the Statute of Wincheſter, which 


- 
, 


appointed or the Conſervation of Peace and View | 
Armour two Conſtables in every Hundred and 


Eranchiſe : And theſe be now High Conſtables, be 
cauſe continuance of Time and increaſe of People 
and Offences, hath 


are in like Nature, but of inferior Authori 
the other. 
_ ticular Places called by this Name, as Conſt 


the Tower, Conſtable of the Exchequer, Conſtable of | 


Dover Caſtle, exc. 

_ CONSTAT, is a fort of Certificate” made by 

the Clerk of the Pipe and Auditors of the Ex- 

chequer, at the Requelt. 

2 plead in that Court for the Diſcharge of any 

thing. 3 

CONSTELLATION, or Aſteriſm, is a Com- 

| 2 of fixed Stars, imagined to repreſent the 

Image of ſomething, and commonly called by the 
Name of that Thing: There are 21 Northern and 

12 Southern ones. 


CONSTIPATION, is when the Parts of any 


Body acquire a cloſer Texture than what they 


had before. 
CONSTITUTIONIS Baflick.: See Baſilick, Con- 


itut ions. 


CONSTRICTION, is the crouding the Parts 


of any Body cloſe together in order to Condenſa- 
tion. 8 = 
_ -CONSTRICTOR Labiorum, Sphinfer ex Orbi- 
cularis Labiorum, a Muſcle which environs the 
Lips with Orbicular Fibres, and when it acts it 


purſes them up; wherefore ſome Name it Oſcula- 


Forius, 

 CONSTRICTORES Alarum Naſi ac Depreſſores 
Labii Superior: Theſe Muſcles ariſe from the fourth 
Bone of the upper Jaw, immediately above the 
Gums of the Dentes Inciſorii, and aſcending, are 
ſoon inſerted to the Roots of the Ale Naſi and ſu- 


perior Parts of the upper Lip; they draw the up- 


per Lip and Ale downwards, 
CONSTRUCTION of Equarions, in Algebra, 
is. the contriving ſuch Lines and Figures as ſhall 
demonſtrate the Equation, Canon or Theorem to 
be true Geometrically. And this is often of great 


Uſe to ſolve and illuſtrate Algebraical Equations: 
And the Manner of it you will ſee in the follow- | 


Ing Rules, which ſhew you how to reſolve Simple 


Equations into Proportionals, and to build a Geo- 


metrical Conſtruction thereupon. 


1. Thus if 2 = x, then c: b:: a:z; by 12. 


e. 6. Euclid. 


Or if T = x, then b: a:: a; x, 


Conſtables. of "Hundrids and Fraxchiſes, and | 


again, under theſe, made o- 
thers in every Town called Petit Conſtables, which | 


to 
Befides.theſe there be Officers of! - | 
able of 


of any Perſon who intends | 


8 


— 


Or FO TS. then bi: b4+g:: a: x 


| Or E = x, then b. bk: a: x. 


b + 
> 1 252-08 x, the Conſtruction and So- 
| 725. 


lution will be more difficult, becauſe no Letter in 
the Numerator is taken twice; but that it may be 
ſo, and that (a (for Inſtance) may be twice us d, 
make, as a: :: m: to a Fou Proportional, 
which call p; then »m — af, and conſequent- 


| fol s, 
C r :: 4;X, ; | 
Or if this Equation were propoſed, — x, 


firſt find a mean Proportional between 4 and 6, 
which ſuppoſe to be p ; alſo another mean Propor- 
tional between m and », which let be q; t 


the Equation will ſtand thus, ppt? * = 
Let therefore a N Triangle be made, 


wherein the Perpendicular 4 P = p, and the Baſe 
AB /; therefore ſhall PBq=pp TT 1% 


which, fince according to the Equation it is to be 


divided by r= 5, make, asr— : PB (=y/ pf F 44) tt 


F—S E 5 


PB: to a Third Proportional, and that ſhall be 


| x ſought. 


3. In this Equation 22 
C 


| Firſt, Make, as a:m::n:þ, a Fourth Pro- 
| portional ; 


Wy, Et =; wherefore, by Rule I, 1 5: | 


Du [vg er 


ET EZ er. > 2. 


= 0 N 


— 


quently (az in Caſe 3) c + d:b—p :: a: 3. 
— | 


8 . 


f 


A. 5 7 


Or you might (as in Caſe 2.) have found a 
mean 2 a and b, as alſo be- 
tween m and u, which being called (as there) 
p and q, the Equation — have ſtood thus, 
EXT = 3: Then having taken AB p, and 
on it, as a Diameter, drawn a Semicircle, and ap- 
plying in BC = „the Square of AC will be = pp 


woche. 


4. Let this Equation _ = z be propoſed: 


b - þb 

hn BE Sm 

_ Econdly, Find a Fourth Proportional () to 7, 
þ and b, faying, as F: %:: b:q; then will 

| =p b, and conſequently the Equation will 

thus, Her ==2Z, that is, 2 = x; and therefore 


(as Rule 1.) g :q: : c: z, ſought. 


5 If this Equation 22 = x were propoſed, 


mm 

= which let it be p; therefore p = b E, and conſe- 
I quently the Equation will ſtand thus, — = 
| A ; therefore m p:: E: x, ſought. 


tick Equations, according to Mr. Onght 
3 3 


Draw two Concentrick Circles, as in the F; 
| and let the Diameter of the Greater be alled 5, 
ind the Diameter of the Leſſer be D. 

Which Letters $ and D do repreſent the Sum and 


Difference of the Roots found, as Hand 4 do 
3 Half Sum and Half Difference. 25 > 


ung | 2 | 
porrional; then will f =. and conſe- 


"RE" "? 
— 


it is to be divided by c + 4, 
make, as c +d: AC:: AC: y, the Quantity | 


= Firſt, Find out (5) a Third Proportional to f oo e e 
4 Py chen fp dj the E 55 _ my Method, in Imitation of Des Cartes. 


Firſt, Find a Fourth Proportional to , h and k, | 


ion of all the Three Forms of Quadra- 


Since therefore his Theorem is, that & S DD 
=4 R, let N be made a Tangent to the leſſer 
Circle, and a Right Sine in the Greater , and draw 
the Hypotenuſe H, and call the Baſe of che Tri- 
angle d. | 
Then wil HH— dd , (viz.:SS—iDD 
=R;) wherefore HH — R + 4d, and therefore 
 H=y:R+dd: Thus H, if required, is found: 
Or if H had been given, ard d required; now 


 fince HH R Ad, therefore y/ : HH IA 
And having thus found H and D, then H + d 


=O þ) = the greater Rota; and H— D 
(pn) = the leſſer Root e, which will be 


of the Equation. 


In the Firk Form, which is a + da. 
Let FC = a, the Leſſer of the Two Roots, and 
DF or DT = Ad, i. e. Half the Co- efficient. 


Cd + @, and conſequently 
BCF = ITC, by 36e. 3 Euclid. 
t is, aa + da=R. 


In the Second Form, which is 44 da = R, 
Make BC = @, the Greater of the two Roots, 
and D For DT = <4 (Half the Ca-efficient; ) 
Then will [J BCF = © TC (by 36e.3) or a4 
—4ad R. 3 N 


In the Third Form, which is Sa — 4 4 E, 
Let FB S, and CB or FK (the Greater 
Root ; ) Then will F Cor KB = S— 4. 

But by 36.2. 3. Eucl. = 

CBKor KFC = QB Hor FI; 

ti, Sa - A R. 


B b But 


Affirmative or Negative according to the Form 


CONSTRUCTION of Qzadraticks after another 
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by 36. e. 3 Eucl. 


Co: efficient, or of zd, twill give you the Square 


: 


But if K B be ſuppoſed equal to à (the leſſer 
Root) Then will XK F=S — 84. 
But [ KFC UF, that is, Sa — aa =R, 


The Three Forms of Quadraticks may alſo be 
conſtructed another Way after the following 
Manner, which agrees very well with Har- 
riot's Method of Elution by compleating the 

Square. FT | wt 
Thus; Suppoſe a a + da R: 

Draw a Line at pleaſure, and on it ſet the Co- 
efficient q, and biſect it: At am End of it erect 
perpendicularly a Right Line equal to the /: R. 
Then, with the Diſtance between the Top of the 
Line and the Middle of 4, deſcribe a Circle, which 
will give you 4, as you ſee; for then /: R will 
be a mean Proportional, and aa + ad = RR, 
by 14 e. 6. Euclid. 


* 
ee, eee en av 


And here tis plain, that if to R, the known or 
abſolute Number, you add the Square of Half the 


of H, or of 2d + à; from the Root of which, at 
laſt taking zd, there will remain a, the Leſſer of 
the two Roots ſought. 


In the Second Form, where a a — da = R. 


Let z x be ſuppoſed = 4; Then will x y = @ — d; 


and conſequently (all things being conſtructed as 


before) a 4a — ad =R (by 14. e. 6. Eucl.) And 
here, as before, Qd — R = HH, which is equal 


to ©:4 + xr; to the Square Root of which 


adding d, you have z x or py = a. 


As to the Third Form, viz. Sa—aa=R, 


,where the Co- efficient is the Sum of the Roots; on 
5, as a Diameter, draw the Circle dg þ; then ap. 
ply, in a Line equal to the Square Root of N, the 
abſolute Number perpendicularly - as before; and 
then will S — 3. /: R:: : . a; (tor ſince 9 


Sto the Sum of the Roots, if either be a, the 


other muſt be & — a) and therefore Sa —aa = 
CONSTRUCTION of Cubick and Biquadra- 
tick Equations in Algebra. | 
This, LI believe, was firſt done by Des Cartes, 
who (in the Third Book of his excellent Geometry ) 
hath given us a Method for the conſtructing and 
finding the true Roots of all Equations, not ex. 
ceeding four Dimenſions, by means of a Parabola 
and a Circle; which Method was indeed not per- 
fet, becauſe it would not conſtruct any Equations 
but ſuch as had their Second Term firſt taken a. 
way. However, becauſe it was that which gave 
the firſt Riſe to Baker's excellent Rule, and to what- 
ever Improvements have been ſince made in it, it's 
proper to give you an Account of it in the firſt Place, 
When the Second Term is wanting, Des Cartes 
reduces all Cubick Equations to this Form, 27. 
@epz,aaq=0; and Biquadraticks to this, z4,*, 
aþzz, aaqz, aaar =0; where @ ſtands for 
the Latus Reltun or Parameter of any given Para- 
bola, and is ſuppoſed equal to 1, that irs Power 
may produce no Trouble in Operation: By which 
Means the former Equations will ſtand thus, Z .. 
\ÞX, 4 =, _— 5 ” = 
Let then any Parabola, as FAC, be ſuppoſed to 
be deſcribed, whoſe Axis is AC DKL, and its Pa- 
rameter 1 a, make A C equal to ? a, fo that the 
Point C will always be within the Parabola: 
Then take in the Axis (downwards from C, if P 
have a Negative Sign, but upwards in the Axis 
produced when it hath a Poſitive one) CD =to 
24. Then from the Point D (or C, if the Quanti- 
ty p be wanting in the Equation) erect a Perpen- 
dicular to the Axis, as D E, and make it equal 
to £9; which D E muſt be on the Right-hand, if it 
have a Negative Sign, bur on the Left if it be . 
After which, deſcribing a Circle on the Center E 
with the Radius E A, it will (if the Equation be 


wy 


„ ® at - Mam 


any 


1 


— — * 


only a Cubick one) cut the Parabola in as many 
. Points as the Equation hath true Roots; and the 


Affirmative ones will be Ordinates or Perpendiculars 


let fall from thence to the Axis on the Right-hand ; | 


and the Negative Roots Perpendiculars let fall on 
the Left-hand of the Axis. | 

But if the Equation be a Biquadratick one, 
the fourth Term r being there, and having a poſi- 
tive Sign, then from A take A R r, and produce 
AS = cor 1. Make RS the Diameter of a Circle, 
and at A erect H A perpendicularly; I ay , the 
other Circle muſt paſs through H, and its Radius 


1 


will be EH: But if 1 have a Negative Sign, there 


muſt yet another Circle be drawn on the . Diame- 


| ter AE, in which AJ muſt be applied equal to 


AH, and that will find the Point J, through 


| which the interſecting Circle muſt paſs , and whoſe 


Radius will be IE, and Center E; which Circle 
may cut the Parabola in 1, 2, 3 or 4 Points, from 


— 


Fit) whoſe Square will be Z — ZZ 
 +3ÞþÞ+53þ +5. And becauſe, bv the Conſtru- 


| Clans Geometrica. 


whence perpendicularly let fall to the-Axis,will be all 
the Roots, whether Affirmative or Negative ; the 

former of which will be on the ſame Side with the 
Center E when tis + q, and on the other Side the 


Aris when tis — 4. 


The Demonſtration of all which he thus very 


_ eaſily gives us: If the Ordinate G K, by this Con- 


ſtruction found, be called Z, then the Abſcifſa 4 E 
will be ZZ, becauſe the Ordinate is a mean Pro- 
portional between the Parameter (here 1) and the 
Abſciſſa (by the firſt Property of the Pa abola;) 
wherefore, if from AK you take AC =, 
and alſo CD p, you will fi d, by that Means, 
the Remainder DK or EM, which, in this No- 
tation, will be ZZ — iþ — (ee Figure the 


5 — 22 


tion, DE or KM = 2%, the Whol: GM will 
be = Z + 2% and its Square will be ZZ + q Z 


224. Add then this and the former Square of 


EM together, and you will have the Square of 
the Radius EG, Z* — ZZþ +94 Z ＋ 40 þ 


+2944 + 5þ +7 (by 4 e. Euc il.) which Ra- 


dius, or its equal EH, may be expr ſſed another 


way, if we conſider that ED =+q, and AD 
 ==þ +2, for then the Hypothenuſe EA will 


bey/:3qq+<£fpþ +£þ +5. Wherefore, ſince 


AH is a mean Proportional berwcen AS = r, and 
AR r, it muſt it ſelf be noted by Y:; Alſo 


ſince EAH is a Right Angle, the Square of H 
= the Sum of the Squares of HA and EA, thar 
is, U of HE or EG =+ 949 + Ffp + i þ+f +r; 
which laſt Quantity being equal to Z — ZZp 
＋ 42 +3Þd+394 +2} +5=DEG, as 


was proved before: If you compare them together, 


you will find this Equation to ariſe Z+ = K. + 
pþpLL —qZ+r; whence tis plain I K is the 
true Root. Q. E. D. 


' Thus far went Des Cartes in this Marter : but 


he conſidering only the Axis of the Parabola, and 
not thinking of what might be done by the other 
Diameters, could not conſtruct any Equations, 
but from which he had firſt ejected the Second 
Term. But our Baker took the Diameters or Pa- 
rallels to the Ax alo into Conſideration, and by 
that Means did exceedingly perfect and improve this 
Conſtruction of Des Cartes, and made it univerfal 
for all Equations not exceeding four Dimenſions, 
without any previous Reduction of them, or taking 
any of the Terms. 

And his Method is this, as you may find in his 

Taking any Parabcla, let the Parameter or La- 
tus Reftum be called 1 = I, (that ſo the Power of 


L may create no Trouble) and its Vertex a; then, 


at Right Angles to the Axis, inſcribe R A =+ þ,(tor 


half the ſecond Term in the Equation) and then 


ſhall its Point 4 be the Vertex of the Diameter 
AD, to be drawn parallel to the Axis; fo that the 
Diſtance of this Diameter from the Axis is always 


Z of p, or + of pL (for L is = but to f;) and 


conſequently, when p—=0, or when the ſecond 
Term is wanting (as in Des Cartes his Conſtructi- 
on) A D will be in the Axis, and the Points R, @ 
and A all co- incident. Next in this Diameter 
AD, he determines the Point D by the Length 
of AD, and then erects in D a Perpendicular to 


D A, as DH, whoſe Length he determines alfo, 


and by that Meas finds H the Center of the Cir- 
cle, which is to inter'e& or touch th: Parabola : 


Bb 2 And 
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Which two Rules are demonſtrated in his Book 


CON. 


rere 


+ 

- 
= 

* 
— 8 
hoy 
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And this he performs by what he calls his Central | 


Rule, viz. 
tho 1 
%% 
— — 8 — 4 LL * "> # ns = DH. 


and here, under the Word Central Rule , which 
ſee ; and becauſe L = 1, they may be contracted 
thus, TY 


PF + 31 a=; 

1 . 3 +7 — 2 =B=AD. 

PZ + oa og 
+ 7 — 7 271 =D H. 


And you muſt obſerve, That in the Former of 
theſe Rules ſignifies downwards from the Point 
A, and — upwards from it; and in the latter Rule 
+ ſignifies towards the Left Hand, as — doth to- 
wards the Right; So according as the Affirmative or 
Negative Roots prevail, H will be on the Left o 
Right Hand of D. Np 

And in both Parts if pq or » be = 9, the 
Member where it is found will vaniſh and become 
alſo = 0. 

As to the Signs of the Quantities in his Rule, 
he makes þ always retain the Sign it hath in the 
Equation, but q always puts on a contrary one to 
what it had there: vis always with a poſitive Sign, 
except when pr have contrary Signs in theEquation, 
and then will always have a Negative Sign in the 
Rule. 

Having thus, by his Central Rule, found H the 
Center of the Circle, the next Work is to deter- 
mine the Radius; and if the Equation be no higher 

than a Cubick, H 4 is always the Radius; but i it 


|| be a Biquadratick, then ſuppoſing — S, or that the 
_ | Quantity, take in the Line A H ( produc'd both 


the Semi-circle K L I, and ere& at the Point 4 the 


to be taken from HA, as in the former Caſe it was 
will be H, which Circle being drawn, it will cut 


will the real Roots of the Equation be found, 
| which will be always fo many Perpendiculars from. 
| thoſe Points to AD, as e. 
| Hand, Mo on the Right, 

on the Left Hand are the Poſitive Roots, and the 


atten * 


cond Term be there, and with a Negative Sign, as 
— þ, then Mo on the Left Hand are Affirmative, 


of the Parabola, which Baker had from Mr. Strod: 


If to the Difference of the Abſciſſe. 


ways of ſach things as are well known and ſought 


ral, juſt and regular placing and diſpoſing of Words 


| Cauſe being formerly removed by Prohibition f'om 


Libel with the Suggeſtion of the Party, they do 
find the Suggeſtion falſe , or not proved, ai d thefe- 
fore the Cauſe to be wrongfully called from tie” its C 


o „2 A 
* 


Fifth Term (or abſolute Number) be a Negative 


Ways if there be Occaſion) AI = L above, and 
AK =S; and making IK a Diameter, deſeribe 


Line AL perpendicularly ; which. therefore will be 
a mean Proportional between A K and A 1: If 
the Circle muſt paſs through L, and HL will be the 
Radius. 

But if it be + S, you muſt draw another Dia- 
meter FH A, and therein fit in or apply AZ = to 
LA before found (for now the Square of AL i; 


to be added to it) which will find the Point Z 
through which the Circle muſt paſs, and the Radius 


the Parabola in 4, 3, 2 or 1, or in no Point; and 


according to the Number of ſuch Interſections, 


Sc. Of which, if there 
p or Second Term, and alſo it be — r, then 


Negative ones on the Right Hand: Rut if the Se- 


and the others M 9 on the Right Negative; but it 
it be + 5, tis on the contrary, No Negative, and 
Mo Poſitive. 1 e 

The Demonſtration of all which is very eaſy to 


one that hath conſidered the Demonſtration above | on 
given from Des Cartes, on which this entirely de- 


pends ; taking into Conſideration alſo the Property 


of Maperton, that The Latus Rettum : Is to the 
Sum of any two Ordmates :: As their Difference: 


CONSTRUCTION, in Geometry, is the draw- 
ing of ſuch Lines as are previoufly neceſſary for 
the making any Demonſtration appear the more 
plain and undeniable ; and this Conſtruction is al- 


before. 
CONSTRUCTION, in Grammar, is the natu- 


in a Diſcourſe, fo as to make proper and intelligible 
Senſe. | 
CONSULTATION, is a Writ whereby 2 


the Eccleſiaſtical Court, or Court Chriſtian, to the 
King's Court, is returned thither again; for the 
Judges of the King's Court, if, upon comparing te 


Court Chriſtian, then, upon this Conſultation ot 
Deliberation, they decree it to be returned again; Ce 
whereupon the Writ in this Caſe obtained is called, 
a Conſultation. _— 

CONSUMPTION, in general, ſignifies a De- Tang 


fet of Nouriſhment, or the conuming, waſting or CC 
decaying of the Body, and particularly of th Muſ- — ari 
cular Fleth : Tis frequently attended with a Hick tal | 
Fever, and is divided into ſeveral Kinds according b quer 


the Variety of its Cauſe, and the Parts t princiſal 
ly affects, as a Scorbutick Conſunption, a Conſumpti 
on of the Lungs, Cc. cox 
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CON CON i 
"CONTACT, is when one Line, Plane or Body | CONTINUAL Claim, is 2 Clain made from ll. 
ö 
8 
| 


is made to touch another, and the Parts that do | Time to Time within every Year and Day, to Land 
thus touch are called the Points or Places of Con- or other Thing, which, in ſome reſpect, we cannot 


raft. . #4 attain without Danger. 
CONTAGION , the communicating or tranſ- 


— 


CONTINUAL Fever, is that which ſometimes 49 
ferring of a Diſeaſe from one Body to another, by | remits or abates, but never perfectly intermits ; that TOEK 156 
certain Steams or Effluvia tranſmitted from the Bo- is, the ſick Perſon is ſometimes better, but never " LAT rule 
dy of the dick Perſon. Some Diſeaſes are Conta- perfectly free from the Fever. | fi Mae 
gious by immediate contact or touch, as the Madneſs CONTINUAL Proportion, Arithmetical and | 
of a Dog, which is communicated by Biting ; and | G2ometrical : See Progreſſion. 
the Venom of the French Pr, which is tranſmitted 
from the infected Perſon in the Act of Copulation ; 
ſometimes the Contagion is propagated by infected 


Cloaths, as in the Itch and Leproſy : And there are | on of Treſpaſs they may recover Damages for divers 
ſome Contagions that are tranſmitted throogh the | Treſfaſſes, laying the firſt with a Continuando to the (ka bot 40 
Air to a conſiderable Diſtance, as the Plague and | whole Time, and in this Form; \* $168. 14: WAV 
other Peſtilential Diſtempers ; in which Caſe the CONTINUANDO Tronfereſſionem prædictam, |. PEW 1 
Air is ſaid to be Cant agious; that is, full of Conta- c. à predicto die, £5 1 


/ . c. uſquę talem diem; ſo in- 
giors Particles or Efluvia. cluding the laſt Treſpa's. | 


CONTEMPLATION, is the precrving of the CONTINUED Quantity or a Contimium, is 4 
Nea which is brought into the Mind for ſome time | that whoſe Parts are inſeparably oined and united 4 
actually in view. 


| together, ſo that you cannot diſtinguith where one 
CONTENEMENT, ſeems to be Free hold-Land | begins and another ends: See Diſc: ete Quantity. 


which lies next a Man's Tenement or Dwelling- | CONTINUED Zecle : See cle. 
| Houſe, that is, in his own Occupation. CONTRABAN')ED Coods, are ſuch as are 
CONTENT, in Solid Geometry, is the Meaſure prohibited by Act of Parliament or Proclamation to 
of any Solid Figure, vz. in Cubick Inches or Feet, * imported into, or exported out 0: this into other 
| | Nations, | 
CONTIGUITY, is only the Surface of one Bo- | CONTRACT, is a Covenant or Agreement, 
dys touching that of another. But Continuity is | with a valuable or lawful Cauſe or Conſide ration; 
the immediate Union of the Parts which compoſe | or elſe one thing muſt be given for another, which 
any Natural Body, ſo that one cannot tell where | is called Quid pro quo; as if I fell my Hor for 
one begins, and another ends. Money, or Covenant to make you a Leaſe of my 
Mannor in Conſideration of ſo much Money; theſe 
CONTIGUOUS | are Good Contracts, becauſe one thing is given for 
Angles, in Geornetry, another: But if a Man make Promiſe to me that 
are ſuch as have one | I ſhall have Twenty Shillings , and that he will be 
Leg common to each | Debtor to me thereof; and after I aſk the Twenty 
Angle, and are other- | Shillings, and he will not deliver it; yet I ſhall 
— wiſe called Adjoming | never have an Action to recover, becauſe the Pro- 
les. Thus, the | miſe was no Contract, but a bare Promiſe, and 
Angles @ and d are | ez nudo Pio non oritur Actio: But if any thing 
called Contiguous An- | were given for the Twenty Shillings, though it be 
gles, but h and c Op- but the Value of a Penny, then had it been a Cood 
poſite or Vertical: | Omtract. 
See Angle. CONTRACTILE, is a Word uſed by ſome Phy- 
CONTINENT, in Geography , is a great Extent | ficians to expreſs ſuch Muſcles, and other Parts of 
of Land, which comprehends ſeveral Regions and | the Body, as are uſually contracted, 
Kingdoms, and which is not interrupted or ſeparated CONTRADICTORY Propoſitions, in Logick, 
by Seas. are either ſuch as conſiſt of an Univerſal and Par- 
CONTINENT Cauſe of a Diſtemper, is that on | ticular, of which one Affirms, and the other Denies, 
which the Diſeaſe depends ſo immediately, that it | as thus; Al Night lined Triangles hav? the Sum of 
continues ſo long as that remains, and no longer. their Angles equal to two Right ones ; [ome Right 
Thus a Stone ſticking in the Ureters , is the Conti- | lined Triangles have not the Sum of their Angler 
nent Cauſe of a Suppreſſion of Urine. equal to two Paght ones; or elſe they are both Sin- 
CONTINENT Fever, is that which performs | gular and Particular, one Affirming, the other De 
its Courſe without either Intermiſſion or Remiſſi- | nying the fame Thing, as the Circle is Squar able, 
on. the Circle is not Squarable. 
CONTINGENT, is a Caſual Event, which | CONTRA-ſſura, or Counter-Fiſſure, is 2 Fiſ- 
may or may not happen to come to paſs: *Tis | ſure on one Side of the Head, occaſioned by a Blow 
ſometimes alſo in Mathematicks uſed for the Word | or Fall upon the other. . 
Tangent. | | CONTRA Prrman Collationis, is a Writ that 
CONTINGENT Line, in Dialling, is ſuppoſed | lies where a Man hath given Lands in perpetual 
O ariſe from the Interſection of the Plane of the | Alms to any Religious Houſe, Hoſpital, c. For if 
lal with the Plane of the Equinoctial; and con- | they Alien the Lands, then the Donor or his Heirs 
quently in this Line the Hour Lines of the Dial | may recover them bv this Writ, hut not of the Ali- 
and the Hour Circles interſe& each other. This { ence, although he be Tenor ; tho in all other Acti- s 
ne is always at Right Angles with the Subſtilar | ons, where a Man demands Free- hold, the Writ 1 | 
Line, | | ſhall be brought againſt 3 — OR | | 
CONT T Line, the ſame with Tangent CONTRA Formam Fer ffamenti, is a Writ that | 
Cm r | lies for the Heir of a Tenant infeoffed of be | | 
| nes | 


when the Plaintiff would recover Damages for ſeve- 


CONTINUANDO, 1s a Word uſed in Law, "Fi 78 
ral Treſpaſſes in the ſame Action: For in one Acti- 8 
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then it, ſo that it may receive no Damage from the 
adjacent Buildings. | 


and to ſtop the Sallies of the Garriſon ; tis without 


| Debts of the Pipe. 


_— — — Sw a 


CON 


8 


of a | 


Lands or Tenements by Charter of - Feoffment 
Lord, to make certain Services and Suits to his Court, 
and is afterwards diſtrein d for more than is con- 
tained in the ſaid Charter: This Writ lies not for 


the Plaintiff, who claims to purchaſe from the firſt | 
Feoffee, but for the Heir to the firſt Feoffee. 

NTRA- hrdications, are divers Conſiderations 
in a Diſeaſe that difſwade a Phyſician from uſing | 
ſuch a Remedy, when other Things induce him to | 


It. | 
r _— in Law, 1 * 

to ſignify a Reſpiting, or giving t fur- 

ther Time to — - or an Imparlance, or Coun- 

termanding what was formerly ordered. | 
CONTR 

Wall built before another Partition Wall to ſtreng- 


CONTRARY Propoſitions, in Logick, are two 
univerſal Enunciations, of which one Affirms , and 
the other Denies ; as all Squares are Parallelograms ; 
no Squares are Parallelograms. _ 

CONTRATE Wheel, is that Wheel in Pocket- 
Watches and others which is next to the Crown- 
Whee], whoſe Teeth and Hoop lie contrary to thoſe 
of other Wheels, whence it hath its Name. 

CONTRAVALLATION, cr The Line of Con- 
travallation, in Fortification, is a Trench guarded 
with a Parapet, and uſually cut round about a Place 
by the Beſiegers, to ſecure themſelves on that Side, 


Muſket-Shot of the Town; ſo that the Army form- 
ing a Siege, lies between the Lines of Circunrvalla- 
tion ard Contravallaion. . 
CONTRE-Queve d yronde, a Term in Fortifica- 
tion, the ſame with the the Counter-Swallow's Tail, 
which ſee. 3 
- CONTRIBUTIONE Facienda, is a Writ that 
lieth where more are bound to one Thing, and but 
one is put to the Burden : As if Joint-Tenants, or 
Tenants in Common hold a Mill, pro indiviſo, and 
are equally to take the Profits thereof ; the Mill fal- 
ling to Decay, and one or more of them refuſing to 
contribute towards the Reparation , the reſt ſhall 
have this Writ to compel them. 
CONTROLLER, is an Officer who keeps a 
Roll of all other Officers Accounts; and in Eng- 
land we have divers Officers of this Name, as Con- 
troller of the King's" Houſe , Controller of the Nam, 
Controller of the Cuſtoms, Controller of Callis, Con- 
trolley of the Mint, Controller of the Hamper, who 
takes all Things ſealed in Leather Bags from the 
Clerk of the Hamper ; and Controller of the Fipe, 
who writes Summons to the Sheriffs to levy the 


CONTUION of a Bone, is the bruifing of a 
Bone by ſome hard and blunt Thing, that though it 
outwardly appear Whole, yet inwardly it is really 
Injured and out of Order. 

CONVENTIO, is a Word uſed frequently both 
in Ancient and Modern Pleadings at Law. 


CONVENTION, is a Writ that lieth for any 


Covenant in Writing not performed. Fitz-Herbert | 


calls it a Writ of Covenant : Nat. Brev. Fol. 145. 


A Mure, in Fortification, is a little | 


1 'CONVERGING; or — 4 in C 
PKN vg, 


till at laſt they meet and croſs, and then become 


E 


<P 


Diuerging Rays. Thus the Rays AB and CB do 
Converge till they come to the Point B, and then 
they Drverge and run off from each other in the 
Lines BE, BF. 


on is called the — of another, when after a 

Concluſion is drawn from ſomething ſuppoſed in 
the Converſe Propofition,that Concluſion is ſuppoſed; 
and then that which in the other was ſwp/ oſed, is 
now drawn as a Concluſion from it. Thus, as when 
two Right Lines are ſuppoſed to be parallel, d 
another croſſes them, tis demonſtrable that the Al- 
ternate Angles are equal; ſo tis equally true Con- 
verſly, that if the Alternate Angles are equal, the 
Lines which are croſſed muſt be parallel. 
CONVERSION of Equations, in Alzebra, is 
thus; if the Quantity ſought, or any Part or De- 
gree of it be in Fractions, fee all be reduced to one 
common Denomination (by Multiplication of the 
Whole, by the Denomination of the Fractional 
Part) and then omitting the Denominators, con- 
tinue the Equation in the Numerators only. Thus, 
ſuppoſe a - b = — + þ +b; multiply al 
by d, and it will ſtand thus, Ja—db=aaz+ 
cc+ dh + db. Tis called by Vieta, Iſomeria. 

CONVERSION of Propoſitions , in Lopich, is 
the changing of the Subject into the Place of the 
Przdicate, and the Prædicate into the Place of the 
Subject, and yet always retaining the ſame Quan- 
tity of both Propoſitions; as, Every Right-lined Tri- 
angle hath the Sum of its Angles equal to two 
Right ones ; every Right-lined Figure that hath 
the Sum of its Angles equal to two Right ones, is 
Triangle. 

CONVEXITY , ſignifies any Protuberancy or 
ſwelling out of any thing; as Glaſſes are ſaid to be 
Convex, when they are thicker in the Middle than 
at the Edges ; or rather, when their Surface riſes u 
regularly (fo Vitellio defines it) above the Plane of 
ſinks down regularly, or with a regular Curvity be- 
low it; ſo that the ſame Thing may be, andioften s, 
| Concave within, and Convex without. 


Here follow ſome Properties of Convex Glaſſes. 


1. If an Object be in the Focus of a Conve! 
Glaſs, and the Eye on the other Side the Glaſs, the 
Object will appear erect and diſtinct. 

2. If any Object be in the Focus of a Conve. 
| Glaſs, and the Eye in the oppoſite Focus on the o- 


ther Side, it will appear under the ſame Angle, 'c 


þ 


Points of the ObjeR, incline towards one another, 


CONVERSE: In Mathematicks one Propoſiti- 


the Baſe; as they are Concave, when the Surfice 


— 2 


jury: But Crompton favs, that Conviction is either 


may eaſily be done, as he hints, by tying a little Bit 


— — 
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i the Eye were in the Place of the Glaſs; and 


conſequently the Diſtance being double in that Po- 


ſition of the Eye and Object, it will appear thro' | 


the Glaſs magnified under an Angle almoſt double 
of what it would appear to the naked Eye ; but 
the Eye can fee no more of its Area than the 
Breadth of the Glaſs will permit. 
Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptrica Nova, ſhews how 
to determine the viſible Area of an Object in the 
Focus of a Conv2x Glaſs from the Diſtance of the 
Object, and of the Eye from the Glaſs, and the 
Glaſs's Breadth. P. 126. Prop. 34. 


3. If an Object be farther from a Convex _ 
than the Focus, and the Eye on the other Side be 
nearer than the diſtin& Baſe of the Glaſs, it will 
ſee the Object ere& but confuſed; and it will be 


moſt confuſed when the Eye is placed in the diftin& | 


Baſe. 


4. But if rhe Object being placed as before, the 
Eye be farther from the Glaſs than a diſtinct Baſe, 
it begins to ſee the Object hwerted, and at a due 
Diſtance diſtin, _ 


5. If the Object be nearer than the Focus, it 
will appear erect and diſtint to an Eye placed 
on the other Side the Glaſs, at any Diſtance within 
the Eyes Power to diſcern it. 


CONVICT, in the Common Law, is he that 
is found guilty of an Offence by the Verdict of a 


when a Man is Out-lawed, or appeareth and con- 
feſſeth, or elſe is found Guilty by the Inqueſt. 
CONVOCATION., is commonly taken for the 
General Aſſembly of the Clergy, to conſult of Fc- 
ckſfiaſtical Matters in Parliament; and as there 
are two Houſes of Parliament, ſo there are two 
Places called Convocation Houſes, the one called 


ſit ſeverally by themſelves ; the other, The Lower 


fit. An Engliſh Convocation or Synod, as it now 
ſtands for the Province of Canterbury, conſiſts of a 


22 Deans, 53 Archdeacons, 24 Proctors of 2 
ters, 44 Proctors for the Dioceſan Clergy, (2 for 


each Dioceſe) and one Precentor. Cowell's Inter- 


eler. EE: 
CONVOLUTION, is a winding or turning 
Motion which is proper to the Trunks of ſome Plants, 
as the Convolmude or Bindweeds, and to the Claſpers 
of Vines and of Briony ; and Dr. Grew thinks that 
all thoſe Plants whoſe Roots are twiſted, have 
ſuch a Convolution ; and he aſſigns two great Effi- 
cient Cauſes of this winding Motion, the Sun and 
tie Mon: Methinks 'twere worth the while, as 
tis very eaſy, to try whether there be any ſuch 
Convolut ion or not in the Trunks of Plants, which 


of Paper to any of the Branches which are exactly 
South, North, &5c. and then ſeeing whether it will 


change its Poſition or not, in reſpe& of the Point 
of the Compaſs. 


 CONVOLVULUS: See !hac Paſſion. 
CONUS Fuſorizs, is a ſort of Crucible made 


— 


to melt Iron or any other Me fal. Blanchard. 
CONUSANCE, the fame with Co mance. 
CONUSANT, in the Common 


ö w, ſignifies 
Knowing or Underſtanding; as if the Son be Ca 
ant, ard agrees to the Feoffment. Cook upon Lit- 

tleton. Fol. 159. b. | 


CONV ULSION, is a Motion whereby the 
Nerves, Muſcles and Members are contracted or 
remitted againſt the Will, or without it, as in the 
Cramp, Eplepſy, 8c. Blanchard. 

CONV ULSIVE Motions, are ſudden and Gwift 
Concuſſions or Shakings that ceaſe and return al- 
ternately. 

COOK- Room, in a Ship, is variouſly ſcated in 
fome, and generally in great chips it is in the Fore- 
Caſtle; in ſome other Ships ir is ſeated in the 
Hatch-way, upon the firſt Orlops; and for Ships of 
War (which are termed Men of War) it might 


* — 


moſt properly be there, in regard of Danger by 


Fire, and the freer Uſe of the Guns that lie in 


the Fore-Caſtle, eſpecially if this Cook-Room (as 


ſome conceive) may be contrived to be moveable, 
and fo in a Fight be ſtruck down into the Hold of 
the Ship. Hut after all, | cannot apprehend how 


it can be otherwiſe placed than in the F<re-Caftle 


in great Ships, by reaſon of the Multitude of Men, 
which require, neceſſarily, the dreſſing of much 
Meat, and as neceſſarily a large and private Room 
to dreſs it in. I 

COPERCENERS, or Parceners, in Common 
Law, are ſuch as have equal Portions in the Inhe- 
ritance of their Anceſtors ; and as Littlæten in the 
Beginning of his Third Book, faith, P:27c-nzrs be 
either by Law or by Cuſtom; Parcæners by Law are 
the Iſſue Female which (no Heir- Male being) come 
in Equality to the Lands of their Anceſtors. Par- 
ceners by Cuſtom, are thoſe that by Cuſt>m of the 

Country challenge equal Part in ſuch Lands; as 
in K-nt, by the Cuſtom called Gavel kind : This, 


| | | amongſt the F-uJiſts, is called Adæ zuatio 
The Haber, where the Archbithop and Biſhops | 


COPERNICAN Sy/fem, the fame with the 


| | moſt Ancient or Pythagorean Syſtem of the World, 
Conwocation Houſe, where all the reſt of the Clergy | 


which Copernicus revived ; and it is ſince improved, 
and now generally adhered to by Aſtronomers, and 


is as follows. 


Preſident (the Lord Archbiſhop) and 21 Biſbits, 


1. The Sun is ſuppoſed to be placed in the Mid- 
dle, very near the Center of Gravity of the entire 
Sem, in the common Foczes of every one of the 
Planetary Orbits. 


Next to him Mercury, in about three Months 
Time, deſcribes his Elf/ts, and that fo near, that 
we on the Earth rarely obtain a diſtinct View of 
him. 5 

Next to Mercury is the Elliptick Orbit of Venus, 
whoſe Period is 7 Months +; and next to Venus, 
our Earth with its Attendant the Men perform 
2 joint Courſe, and meaſure out the Annual Pe- 
riod, 

Next to the Farth, Mars alone, without any 
viſible Guard or Satellite accompanying him, re- 
volves about the ſame Center in about two Years 
Time, 


Next to Mars, tho' at a mighty Diſtance from 


him, the largeſt of the Planets Fupzter, with his 


four remarkable Satellites, takes his Round in 12 
Vears. 


And 
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about him, according to Caſſmi, deſcribes in 30 
Years time, the fartheſt and moſt remote Orbit ; 
and compleats the intire Planetary Chorus, as the 
Figure repreſents. 

| Beſides the Planets, whoſe Orbits are not very 
different from Circles, there are another Species of 
Bodies which are called Comets, revolving about 
the Sun in ſuch Elipſs, as may paſs almoſt for 
Parabola's, they are ſo exceeding Eccentrical; but 
as regularly retaining their ſeveral Periods and Or- 
bits as the Planets themſelves, of which ſee Co- 


_ mets. 


_ COPHOSIS, is a Deafneſs in the Ears. Blan- 
chard. 


at the Hands of a Judge Eccleſiaſtical. | 

COPOS, is a Wearineſs of the Body, when the 
Muſcles, or their Fibres rather, are loaden and ob- 
ſtructed with ſuch viſcous Humours, that they are 
rendred unfit for Motion. Blanchard. 

COPPEL, or Copple : See Cuppel. 

COPROCRITICA, are Medicines which 
purge away the Excrement in the Guts. Blan- 
chard. | | 


COPULA, in Lagick, is the Verb that connects 


any two Terms in an Affirmative or Negative 


Propoſition; as God is Good, where (16) is the Co- 
pula. Riches alone abe not a Man Happy, where 
(211ake) is the Copula. | | 
COPULATIVE Prepoſitions, are thoſe that in- 
clude ſeveral Subjc&s or ſeveral Attributes joyn'd 


rogether by an Affirmative or Negative Conjuncti- 


And Lafily, Saturn with his five little Moons | 


| COPTA Libel deliberands, is a Writ that lieth, | 
in Cafe when a Man cannot get the C:py of a Libel 


| on; that is to ſay, and (not) or (neither :) For (ei- 


ther) does the fame thing as (and) in theſe ſorts of 
Propoſitions, for that (neither) ſignifies (and) with a 
Negative, which falls upon the Verb, and not up- 
on the Union of the two Words which it joins; as 
if I ſhould fay, That Knowledge and Riches dont 
make a Man happy : Here T unite Knowledge and 
Riches, affirming of both that they don't make a 
Man bappy. 

COPY old, is 2 Tenure for which the Tenant 
hath nothing to ſhew but the Copy of the Rolls 
made by the Steward of the Lord's Court; for the 
Steward as. he doth inroll and make Remembrances 
of all other things done in the Lords Court; ſo 
he doth alſo of ſuch Tenants as he admitteth 
into the Court, to any parcel of Land or Tene- 
ment belonging to the Mannor; and the Tranſcript 
of this is called The Copy of the Court Roll, which is 
all the Tenant taketh from him, and keeps as his 
own Evidence: This Tenure is calld A Baſe Te- 
ure, becauſe it holdeth at the Will of the Lord: 
It is wont to be called Tenure in Villanage by fone; 
who alſo ſay, that Copy-bold is but a new Name, 


1 


cording to the Cuſtom of the Mannor : So that if 3 
Copy- holder break not the Cuſtom of the Mannct, 
and thereby forfeit his Tenure, he ſeemeth not ſo 
much to ſtand at the Lord's Curteſie for his Right, 
that he may be diſplaced hand over head at his pies 
ſure, Theſe Cuſtoms of Mannors be infinite, va. 
rying in one Point or other almoſt in every ſevela 
8 e 
Firſt, Some Copy- bold are fineable at Will, a" 
ſome nx : TI wh ch is — at Will, a 


J 


— 


—— — „„ — 


yet it is not ſimply at the Will of the Lord, but ac- 
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be ſuch as hold by 
the Verge in ancient Demeſne ; and although they 
hold by Copy, yet are in Account a kind of Free- 
holders, for if ſuch a one commit Felony, the Ki 


bath Aunum, Diem £5 Vaſtum, as in the Caſe of 


Free-bold. Some other hold by Common Tenure, 
called Meer Capy- bald, and they committing Felony, 
their Land eſcheateth to the Lord of the Mannor. 

' COR, the Heart, is a fleſhy fibrous Subſtance 


made up of ſeveral Muſcles and Tendons ; it has 


tuo Auricles or Ears, and as many Ventricles : 


Right Auricle, and the Vein to the Left; 


the Pulmonary Artery is joyn d to the Right Ventri- 


cle, and the great Artery to the 


Left. It is cloath- 


ed with a little Membranous Bag, called the Pe- 


ricardium, wherewith it is joyned to the Med:afti- 
mum, and the Diaphragm; its Baſis is upwards, 
and Point downwards, and it is placed in the Mid- 
dle of the Cheſt amongſt the Lobes of the Lungs. 


Its Uſe is to receive and diſperſe the Blood to all 
Parts in the Body. The Baſe of the Heart is en- 
vironed round with a Plexus of Veins and Arteries, 

Our Excellent Dr. Lower was the firſt that gave 
us the true Mechanical Structure of the Heart, and 
a very good rational Account of its Action: He ex- 
plains the Syſtole of the Heart, by the natural Me- 
thod of muſcular Contraction; but in order to ac- 


count for its Diaſtole, he hach recourſe to a certain 


unaccountable Motion of Reftitution, which ſeems 
not to be ſo well grounded. 


The Heart being a ſingle Muſcle without an An- 


tagoniſt, appears to be of the Sphiniter kind; and | 


Borelhus in his Oeconomta Animals, computes the 


Motive Power of a Man's Heart to be more than | 


that of a Weight of 30:01b. The Obſtacles to 
the Moticn of the Blood through the Arteries, he 


judges equivalent to 18000 lb. i. . 6 times as | 


much as the Power of the Heart: He eſtimates 
the Power of the Elaftick Coat of the Arteries at 
45000 lb. whoſe Adventitious Help to move the 
Blood being deduced, he leaves the Heart with 
2 force but of 3000 lb. to ſurmount a Reſiſtance 
of 135000 lb. that is, with one to move 45; and 


this mighty Power in the Heart he aſcribes to the | 


Force of Percuſſion. Dr. Drake, in his Diſcourſe of 
the Motion of the Heart in Phil. Tranſact. N. 280. 
ſuppoſes that Reſpiration hath a great Influence to 
aſſiſt it; and that even the Syſtole or — of 
the Heart is occaſioned in ſome meaſure by the 
help of the Diaphragm and Intercoſtal Muſcles, 
by whoſe Means the Blood hath a Paſſage opened 
tor it into the Lungs, which denied, would be an 
Invincible Obſtacle: And he thinks alſo that the 
Syſtole is furthered by the Situation and Capacity 
of the Blood-Veſſels of the Lungs, in the ſeveral 
Times of the Elevation and Depreſſion of the Ribs; 
for by this Means a Paſſage is opened to the Blood 
to flow from the Right Ventricle of the Heart to 
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| the Lefe thro' the Lungs, to which it could nat o- 


paſs ; and the Qppoſition which the By 
contained in that Vengride, muſt otherwiſe have 
made to its Conftrictzon, is taken off. And thus 


| the Dr. with great probability, ſuppoſes the Syſtole 


of the Heart to be much facilitated by the Action 
of the Thora: But he faith, that neither the Dia- 


thing towards the Piaſtole, the Cauſe of which, 
be it what it will, muſt be equal to that of the 
Heart, the Intercoſtal Muſcles, and the Diaphragm, 


to all which it acts as an Antagoniſt, dilating 


the Heart, as they conſtrict or cloſe it. The Dr, 
thinks ſuch a Power or Cauſe is not to be found 
any where in an Animal Body, and therefore it 


ing | muſt be ſought without it; and he concludes that 

this Cauſe is the Weight of the incumbent Atmo- 
| ſphere preſſing upon the Thorax and other parts of 
| the Boch, which he proves from Mr. Bozlz's Expe- 
| riments upon Animals in Vacuo, where, as ſoon as 


the Preſſure of the Incumbent Atmoſphere is re- 
moved, the Intercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragm 


| are contracted, and the Ribs elevated in -an In- 
the Vena Cava, or great Vein, is faſten d to the 


ſtant, and can't by any Power of the Will be made 
to ſubſide, till the Air is let in again to bear them 
forcibly down: And, as in the Elevation of the Co- 
ffe, the Blood is in a manner ſolicited by the Paſ- 
ſage now opened for it to flow into the Lungs; 
ſo in the Depreſſion of them by the Subſidence of 


| the Lungs, and the Contraction of the Blood Veſ- 
ſels (both which are conſequent thereupon) the 
es. | Blood is forcibly driven, as it were by an Embo- 

tus, through the Pulmonary Vein into the Left 


Ventricle of the Heart; and that, together with 
the general Compreſſion of the whole Body, by the 
Werght of the Atmoſphere, which ſurrounds and 
gravitates upon the whole Surface of it, is that 
Power which cauſes the Blood to mount in the 
Veins, after the force impreſs d upon it by the 
Heart is broken and ſpent, and which is ſufficient 


to force the Heart from its Natural State to Dilata- 


tion. And thus by the Contration of the Heart 
(the proper Action of all Muſcles) and its Dilatation 
again this way, is the Circulation of the Blood ſet 
forward and kept going on. 


COR, is by the Botaniſts uſed to ſignify the 


inward ſoft pithy and ſpongy part of any Tree or 
Plant, which they call alſo Medulla and Matrix 
Arboris. | 

COR Caroli, an extraconſtellated Star in the 


Northern Hemiſphere, ſituated berwcen the Coma 


Berenices, and Urſa major, ſo called in Honour of 
King Charles. i 

COR Hydre, a fix d Star of the firſt Maguitude 
in the Conſtellation of Fhydra; its Longitude is 142 
dez. 49 min. Latitude 22 deg. 23 min. 

COR Leonrs : See Regulus or Baſilicus. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS, or Coracobrachre:vs, is 


2 Muſcle called from its Origination and Inſerti- : 


on: It ariſes partly fleſhy, and partly tendonous, 
from the Extremity of the Proceſſus Corachoides Sca- 
pule, and in its Deſcent it becomes larger, ſirialy 
adhering to the Internal Tendon us beginning of 
the Bic eps, and parts from it near its Fendonous 
Inſertion at the Middle of the Internal Part of the 
Os Humeri : Thro' this Muſcle paſſes a large Nerve, 
wherefore by ſome ir is called P:rforatus. When 


it acteth, the Arm is moved upwards, and turned 


ſomewhar obliquely outwards. 


CORACOHYOIDES, are Muſcles which pro- 


ceed from the Proceſs of the Shouller-bone, call d 
| | 


Ce | Cora- 


phragm nor Intercoſtal Muſcles can contribute any 
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Coracoides, and go on as far as the Bone Hyoides ; 
their Ule is to move obliquely downward. | 

CORACOIDES, is the Proceſs of the Shoulder- 
blade, in form of a Beak. 

CORAM mon Fudice, is a Term in the Com- 
mon Law, when a Cauſe is brought into a Court 
wherein the Judges have no Juriſdiction. | 

CORBEILS, in Fortification, are little Baskets 
about a Foot and a half high, eight Inches broad 
at the botrom, twelve at the Top; which being 
filled with Earth, are frequently ſet one againſt 
another upon the Parapet, or elſewhere, leaving 


certain Port-holes, from whence to fire upon the 


Enemy under Covert, without being ſcen by 
them. 


_ CORD, in Geometry: See Chord. 


CORDAGE at Sea, fignifies in general all the | 
Muzzle Ring backwards: See Ordnance. 


Ropes belorging to the Rigging of a Ship. 


CORDIALIA, are Medicines which are com- 


monly thought to ftrengthen the Heart ; but they 
only put the Blood into a fine gentle Fermentation, 
which corroborates and facilitates the Motion of the 
Heart, Blanchard. : 
CORDGON, in Fortification, is a Row of Stones 
made round on the outſide, and ſer between the 
Wall and the Fortreſs which lies in Tal, or a 
Slope, and the Parapet which ſtands perpendicu- 
lar.after ſuch a manner, that this Difference may 
not be offenſive to the Sight; ſo that thoſe Cordon: 
ſerve only as Ornaments ranging round about the 
Place; reither are they uſed bur in Fortifications 
made of Maſon's Work, the void Space being filled 
up with pointed Stakes in thoſe that are raiſed with 
Farth. 
CORDS, in Muſick, properly ſignifies the 
Strings of a Harp, Violin, Lute, or any other 


Muſical Inſtrument: But the Term is alſo appli- 


ed to denote the Sounds which proceed from 
ſuch Inſtruments, even from thoſe that have no 
Strings. Fs 

CORINTHIAN Order of Architecture, is fo 
called from Corinth, the Place of its Invention. 
It obſerves the fame Meaſure with the lonicł, and 
the Difference between them is chiefly in the Capz- 
tal. See Order and Column. g | 

Vitruvius makes the Height of the C_ to be 
two Modules, and this he divides into ſeven parts, 
of which the firſt is for the Abacus, and the other 
ſix downwards are for the Ornament. 


CORNACHINE Powder, the fame with what 


is ſometimes called the Earl of Warwick's Powder, 
and by Foreign Writers frequently Pulvis de tri- 
bus; it is a purging Powder made of equal parts 
of Antimonium Dia horeticum, Diagriilium, and 
Cream of Tartar. 
CORNEFA Lung : See Lune Cornea. 
CORNEA Oculi Tunica, which is alſo called 


CSclerotes, and Dura, the hard Tunick, proceeds | 


from a Tunick in the Brain called Dura Meninx ; 
it is pellucid forwards, that it may tranſmit the 


bugineous Tunick ; inwardly it contains the Aqueous 
Humour. . 
CORNICH E, or as we pronounce it, Corniſb, 
in Architecture, is the third and higheſt part of 
the Entablature, and is commonly uſed to fignifie 
the uppermoſt Ornament of any Wainſcot, G5 
In reference to the Pillar, tis different according 
to the different Orders of Architecture. In the 
Tuſcan tis without Ornaments, and this Pillar of 


all others hath the leaſt Mouldings. The Dorick 
7 


| 


| ferings under its Pla 


viſible Species: Its Sides are covered with the A. 


| ſuch as the Sedum or S 


ſometimes hath its Mouldings 
Corinthian Pillar hath of all others the moſt Moy]. 
dings, and thoſe very often cut with Modillons, and 


and its Mouldings cut, with its Channels or Cham... 


CORNICULARIS Proceſſus : See Ancyroides, 

CORNICULATE Plants and Herbs, are ſuch 
as after each Flower produce many diſtinct and 
horned Seed-pods; which Seed-veſſels are called 
Silique : This kind is called allo Multifiliqueys . 
vum, T e/ephitn, . 
Stellatum, quncus Floridus, Halleburus Niger, Fra- 


rinella, Aconitum (or Napellus) Aquilegia, Del. 


phinum, Peonia, Caltha Paluſtris, Althea Lutea, &c. 
CORNISH Ning of a Gun, is the next from the 


CORNUA Uterz, are two lateral parts of the 
Womb in ſome Brutes, as Cows, Harts, Sheep, 
Goats, Cc. yet ſome Authors have attributed the 
ſame parts to a Woman's Womb from ſomethin 


Bottom of the Womb, there is a fort of Protube- 
rance on both Sides, where the Vaſa Deferentia are 


Inſerted; yet a Woman's Womb is rarely Bipar- 
tate, as it is in Brutes. | | 
 CORODIO Habendo, is 2 Writ whereby to 

exact a Corody of an Abby, or Religious Houſe. 


CORODY Habendo, in Common-Law, ſigni- 
fies a Sum of Money, or Allowance of Meat, 
Drink, and Cloathing, due to the King from an 
Abby, or other Houſe of Religion, whereof he is 
Founder, towards the reaſonable Suffenance of 


ſuch a one of his Servants, being put to his P-n/i- 


on, as he thinketh good to beſtow it on. And the 
Difference between a Corody and a Penfion ſeems 


to be, That a Corody is allowed towards the Main- 


tenance of any of rhe King's Servants that liveth 


in an Abby a Penſion is given to one of the King's 


Chaplains, for his better Maintenance in the King's 


Service, until he may be better provided of a Be- 
nefice. It appears in Weſt. 2. Cap. 25. That an 
Aſſize ſhall lie for a Corody; and in others, That 


Corodies belonged ſometimes to Biſhops from Mo- 
| naſteries; and alſo, That a Corody may be due to 
a common Perſon, by Grant from one to another; 
or of common Right, to him that is a Founder of 


for that Tenure was diſcharged of all Corodies in it 

ſelf. And a Corody is ſaid to be either certain or 
uncertain, and that it may be for Life, for Years 
in Tail, or in Fee, | 

COROLLARY or Conſectary, is an uſeful Con- 
ſequence drawn from ſomething which hath been 
already advanced or demonſtrated ; as if from this, 
viz, That a Triangle which has two equal ſides, 
has alſo two Angles equal; you ſhould draw this 
Conſequence, That a Triangle which has the three 
Sides equal, has alſo its three Angles equal, 

__ CORONA, in Architecture, is properly the 
flat and moſt advanced part of the Cornice, called 
by the French Larmier, and by us the Drip, becauſe 
it defends the reſt of the Work from Wind and 
Weather; but it is often taken by Vitruvius for 
the whole Cornice. 

Corona, or the Hat-Crown, is alſo a particular 
Member in the Doric Gate, made by fo extra- 
ordinary an Enlargeuient cf the Larmier or Drip, 
that it hath ſix times more breadth than Proje- 


ture, This fort of Corona is no where found a- 
KEE mongſt 


is adorn'd with Dentils like the Bick, and which 
cut into it. The 


ſometimes Dentils. The Compoſite hath its Dentil: 
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which imitates them there; for at the Sides of the 


a Religious Houſe, not holden in Franc-Almoine, 
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85 N Borealis, or the Northern Gar land a 
Conſtellation in the Northern Hemiſphere, oonſiſt- 
1455 about 20 Stars. 


RONA Meridionalis, a Southern Conſtellati- 


on.confiſting of 13 San. 

 CORONALE : See Funtit. | 

- CORONALIS Sutura, is a Cleft in the Head 

made like a Comb, and joins as if the Teeth of 

two Saws were cloſely compacted into one another: 

Ir is placed in the upper Part of the Skull from one 

Temple to another, and is circumſcrib d with the 
nes of the Forchead, and that particularly called 
regma ; in the Middle whereof the Suture, ſtiled 

Sagitt alis, is terminated. 

| CORONARIA Vaſa, are the Veins and Arte- 


ariſe out of the Arta before it comes out of the Fe- 
ricardium; they encompaſs the Baſis of the Heart 
like a Garland ; in their Circuit ſend down divers 
Twigs length-ways of the Heart, and when they have 
encompaſſed the Baſis and meet, they inoſculate with 
one another, but not with the Veins. 5 
CORONATORE Egendo, is a Writ which, 
after the Death or Diſcharge of any Coroner , is di- 


reed to the Sheriff out of rhe Chancery, to call to- | B 


gether the Free-holders of the County for the Choice 
of another Coroner ; and to certify into the Chance- 


ry both the Election and Name of the Party elected, | 


and to give him his Oath. 


led Roftriformis, in the Form of a Beak. 
CORONER, is an ancient Officer of this Land, 

ſo called, becauſe he dealeth wholly for the King 

and Crown : There be four of them commonly in 


every County, and they are choſen by the Free- 


holders of the ſame upon Writ, and not by Patent. 
His Office eſpecially concerneth Pleas of the Crown. 
There be alſo certain ſpecial Coroners within divers 


Liberties, as well as thoſe ordinary Officers in eve- | 


ry County ; as the Coroner of the Verge, which is a 
certain Compaſs about the King's Court: And 
there are certain Charters belonging to Colleges 
and other Corporations, whereby they are licen- 


ced to appoint their Coroner within their own Pre- | 


cincts. 


CORPORA Cavernoſa Penis (by D' Graaf cal- 
led Nervoſa, and by others Nervea Spongioſa) are 


two Capſule or oblong Follicul:, fenced every where 
without with a thick Membrane. They ſpring 
with two diſtin&t Originals from the lower Side of 


the Offa Pubis, whence ſtretching forwards, they | 


meet one another, leaving an Interſtice before their 
Conjunction, in which the Urethra is conveyed : 
Where they leave the Oſſa Pubis they are each co- 
vered with a Membrane, and afterwards joined to 
each other by the Intervention of a Septum Iuter- 
medium, which, the nearer it comes to the Glans, is 
the more diminiſhed. 

CORPORA Olivaria: See Olivaria Corpora. 

CORPORA Pyramidalia, are Protuberances of 
the under Part of the Brain; they are in Length of 
about an Inch. 

CORPORA Striata, are Protuberances upon the 
Crura Medulla Oblonzate. Wy 

CORPORAL, is an inferior Officer in a Foot 
-ompany, who hath charge over one of the Diviſi- 
ons; places and relieves Centinels, and keeps good 
Order in the Corps de Cards: He receives the Word 


of the Inferior Rounds that paſs by his Corpe de 


r ine 
CORPORATION, is a Body Politick authoriſed 


by the King's Charter, being of Capacity to take 
and grant, having a Commen Teal + Theſeare 
conſtituted either by Preſcription, by Letters Patent, 
or by Act of Parliament, and are either Spirit nal or 
Temporal. | 


_ CORPOREITY, theSchool Term for the Nature 
of a Body. 5 | 

_ CORPS de Garde, is a Poſt in an Army ſome- 
times under Covert, ſometimes in the open Air, to 
receive a Number of Men who are relieved from 
time to time to watch in their Turns for the Security 
of ſome more conſiderable Poſt ; and it ofren alſo is 
taken for the Men thus watching, who are called the 


| Corps de Garde. 
ries which ſurround the Heart to nouriſh it: They | 


ORPUS cur; Cauſe, is 2 Writ iſſuing out of 
the Chancery, to remove both the Body and the Re- 
cord touching the Cauſe of any Man lying in Execu- 


tion upon a Judgment for Debt, into the img 


Bench, c. there to lie till he have ſatisfied the Judg- 
ment. 3 
CORPUS Calloſum, is the upper Part or Cover- 
ing of a Space made by the joining together of the 
Right and Left Side of the internal Subſtance of the 
rain. This Space forms the three Ventricles or Fþ- 
ramen Ovale, and its Bottom is the Internal Sub- 
ſtance of the two Sides of the Cer-brum gather d as 
it were into two Bundles, and are called the Crura 


| of the Medulla Ob ongata. 
CORONE, is an Acute Proceſs of the lower Jaw- | 


bone, from its Likeneſs to the Beak of a Raven cal- | 


p CORPUS Clanduloſ um, the ſame with the Pra- 
ata. 


CORPUSCLES, in Natural Philoſophy, ſigni- 
fy the Minute Parts, or Particles, or Phyſical A- 
toms of a Body; and by this Word is not meant 


| Elementary Parts, nor the Hypoftatical Principles 


of the Chymiſts , but ſach Particles, whether of a 
ſimple or compounded Nature, whoſe Parts will not 
be diſſolved, drsjoinzd, or diſſipated by ordinary De- 
grees of Heat. 

And that way of Philoſophizing which endea- 
vours to explain things, and to give an Account of 


the Phenomena of Nature by the Motion, Figure, 


Reſt, Poſition, Cc. of Corpuſcles or Minute Par- 


ticles of Matter, is by the Honourable Mr. Boyle 
called very properly the 


CORPUSCULAR Philoſophy ; which was fo 
very Ancient, that both before Ehicurus and De- 
mocritus , and even before Leucrppres taught in 


| Greece, there was a Phentcian Philoſopher that ex- 


plained Natural Phexomena by the Motions and Af- 
fections of the Minute-Corpuſcles of Matter, as very 


old Writers inform us: and therefore this kind of 


Philoſophy ſhould rather be called Phæxici an than 
Eprcarean. = | 

The chief Principles of the Mechanical Hypot heſis 
or Corpuſcular Philoſophy, Mr. Boyle ſums up in theſe 


Particulars : 


1. They ſuppoſe that there is but one Catholick or 
Univerſal Matter, which is an extended, impene- 
trable and diviſible Subſtance common to all Bodies, 
and capable of all Forms. | 

2. That this Matter, in order to form the vaſt 
Variety of Natural Bodies, muſt have Motio#: in 
ſome or all its deſignable Parts: and that this ſo- 
tion was given to Matter by God the Creator ot all 
things, and has all manner of Directions and Ten- 
dencies. 

3. Matter muſt alſo actually be divide into 
Parts, and each of theſe Primitive Particle, Frag- 


4 7 ments, 


QT ht JE Jail 4 ack 
2 different Orders | 


ion uren, from whence 
ariſe in the Compoſition of Bo- 


-CORRECTOR of the Staple, is a Clerk belong- 


ing to the Staple that Writeth and Recordeth the 


reains of Merchants made there. 
\. CORRIDOR, in Fortification, is the Covert- 
way lying round about the whole Compaſs of the 


Fortifications of a Place, between the Outſide of 


the Moat and the Palliſado's. 
CORROSIBILITY, is the Power of being cor- 

roded, eaten or diſſolved by any Corroſtve Menſtru- 

um or Liquor; and the Honourable Mr. Boyle rec- 


kons theſe Qualifications neceſſary to render any Bo- 


| fomewhat obliquely. 


* Corroſible : | 
2 1. Te it be furniſhed with * 5 ſuch a 
Bigneſs and Figure, that the Corpuſcles of the Men- 
ftruum or Solent 'may enter them, ard yet not be 
much agitated in them, without alſo giving briſk 
Knocks or Shakes to the ſolid Parts which conſti- 


tute the Pores or Cavities : For ſometimes, though | 


the Pores of a Body may be large enough to let in 
ſome groſs Corpuſcles , yet if theſe , for want of 
Solidity or Rigidity, are too flexible, or are of an 

us Figure to thoſe Pores, a Diſſolution 
may not enſue ; as it happens when pure Spirit of 
Wine is in the cold put upon Salt of Tartar ; or 
when Aqua Fortis is put upon powdered Sul- 
phur. 


2. That its conſiſtent Corpuſcles be of ſuch a Bulk 


and Solidity as doth not incapacitate them from be- 


ing dif. joined by the Action of the inſinuating Cor- 
puſcles of the Mæuſtruu u. 


z. That the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corro- 


dible Body be not ſo ſtrict, as that they are not ſepa- 
rable by the Action of the Diſſolvent. 
CORROSIO Chynica, is a Diſſolution of mixed 
Bodies by Corroſive Menftruums. 
CORROSIVE Medicine, is one that has a Power 
of Corrcding, as Lime, Lapis Infernalis, and other 


_. Canteries. 
CORROSIVENESS, is the Quality that ſome 


Eiquors which are called Menſtruums, have of diſ- 
ſolving or corroding Bodies. 


And the Attributes or Qualifications which ſeem | 


proper to render any Liquor Corroſtve, Mr. Boyle, in 


his Mechanical Original of this Quality, reckons to | 


be ſuch as theſe : 


1. That the Menſtruum or diſſolving Liquour con- 


ſiſt of, or abound with ſuch Particles as are not too 
big to get in at the Pores or Commiſſures of the Bo- 

dy to be diſſolved ; nor yet fo ſmall, as readily to 
paſs through them, as the Rays of Light do through 
Glaſs ; nor muſt they be unable, by reaſon of their 
great Slenderneſs and Flexibility, todisjoin the Parts 
they invade. | 

2. That theſe Corpuſcles be of a Shape fitting to 
inſinuate themſelves more or leſs into the Commiſ- 
| fares or Pores of the Body, in order to diſſociate its 
folid Parts. 

3. That theſe Particles have alfo a competent de- 
gree of Salidity, in order to disjoin the Particles 
of the Body to be diſſolved: And this Solidity dif- 
fers much from the Bulk of the Corpuſcles mention- 
ed in the firſt Requiſite; for one thing may be much 
more ſolid than another, tho it have, as to Bulk, 


| 


| thoſe that help to knit t 


 Medullary 
by fome to be for the generating Animal Spirits 
from the Blood, and hence they are conveyed by 


or the thei 

Addon befriended by the Preſſure of the Atmo- 
ſphere , which may help to drive them into th, 
Pores of Bodies, or by the Agitation which theſe 
intruding Particles may be fitted to receive in thoſe 
Pores by the Tranſcurſion of ſome ſubtle Ethereal 


Matter. | 


which eat up and conſume Excreſcent 
their ſharp Particles. Blanchard. 

. CORRUGANT Muſcles, according to ſome, are 
Brows when one frowng - 
but they ſeem to be only a Part of the Fronta? 
Muſcles that have their Fibres running in this Place 


CORRODENTIA : Corroding things, are th ings 


CORRUGATOR Supercilii, is by ſome Anato- 


miſts reckoned as a Muſcle of the Eye-brows, helping 


to knit them when we frown ; but it ſeems to be on- 
ly a Part of the Frontal Muſcles, having Fibres in 


this Place a little oblique. 5 
CORRUPTION, is the Deſtruction, Extinqti- 
on, or, at leaſt, the Caſſation, for a Time , of the 


proper Mode of Exiſtence of any Natural Body: 
For whenever any Body loſes all, or any of thoſe 
Accidents which are eſſentially neceſſary to the 
conſtituting it of ſuch a kind, it is then ſaid to be 


corrupted or deſtroyed, and loſes its former Deno- 
mination, being not now a Body of the Kind it 


was before. But, as in Generation, nothing Sub- 
ftantial is produced, ſo here nothing Subſtantial is 
loft or deſtroyed, but only that Modie 
Body which was its Form, and made it be of ſuch a 
Spectes. , 

CORTICAL Part of the Brain, is the outward 
Subſtance of the Brain , full of Labyrmths and 
Meanders in the Outſide; it is covered with 2 


thin Skin, and is of an 38 Colour, being, 


as Malpigbius faith, only an Heap of little Oval 
Glands, and full of little Veſſels; inwardly the 
Subſtance is next to it. Its Uſe is thought 


the Medullary Subſtance to the Nerves , and diftri- 
buted through the whole Body : And the Seat of the 
Memory and Sleep is placed there by many Anato- 


maſts, 


CORTIN, in Fortzfication, ſignifies the Wall or 
Diſtance between the Flanks of two Baſtions. 

CORUSCATION or Flaſhing , is (by the 
Carteſiant) an Exhalation ſpread under a Cloud, 
which ruſhing downwards is ſet on Fire and flaſh- 
eth. 

CORVUS, a Southern Conſtellation in the Hea- 
vens, conſiſting of ſeven Stars. 

CORYMBUS, in general, ſignifies the Top of 
any thing ; but among the old Writers about 
Plants, Corymbi were the Bunches or Cluſters of I- 
vy Berries : Some alſo call the Top of the Stalk of 
a Plant, when tis ſo ſubdivided and adorned with 
Flowers or Fruits that it makes a round Spherical 
Figure, by this Name 
Leeks , Onions, and of the Sambucus Aquatica, 
Sc. and others confound the Word with Umbela, 
which expreſſes the Flowry Top of ſuch Plants as 
have their Branches and Flowers ſpread round into 


the Form of what our Women now call an Unbrets 
uo . ut 


cation of the 


Corymbus, as the Tops of 


oo) eel) ene P39 nit hot 


ft 
* 


pow thick, it can neither be Fercolated by the 


or Seignioral Authority, as to lie and feaſt them- 


C 08 


not fly away in Down; — = 
Corn-Marypo Id, E. ä | 
ccurate Botaniſt Mr. Ray makes one 
to be ſuch/ as have a com- 


1. Such as have a Radiate Flower, as the Flos 
Suit, Calendula, Caltha, Flos Africamu, Chry- 
ſanthemum, Sagetum,Buthphalnnm, Ptarnca, 
Abſinthium Umbelliferun;, Millefolimm, Bellis 
Major ef Minor, Parthenium, Chamæme- 
lum, Ege. 


- 


2. Such as have a Na ked Flower, as the Abro- 
tanum Femina, Eupatorium Cannabimum f- 
mina, Coſtus Hortorum, Ageratum, Abſmthium, 


Artemiſia, c. 

To which he adds ſuch as he calls 

Corynbiferis Alinet, 1. 
Ein to the 


— 


e. ſuch Plants as ſeem a- 
erous Kind, as Scabioſa, 
Carduus, Spherocephalus, Eryngi- 


CORYPHE. is the Crown of the Head; alſo 


the interior Extremity of the Fingers near the Nails. | 


Blanchard. 


CoORVYZA or Gravedo, is 2 Defluxion of a | 
ſharp, ſalt, and thick Humour into the Mouth, 


Lungs, and Noftrils, from the Ventricles of the 
Brain by the Olfattary Nerves; for when it 


eins, nor paſs from the Pituitary Glandule through 
the Inf undibulum into the Veins, and therefore it 
diſtils into the Noſtrils by the aforeſaid Nerves, 
Blanchard. 

CO-SECANT, is the Secant of an Arch which 
is the Complement of another to 90. 

CO-SINE, is the Right Sine of an Arch, which 
is the Complement of another to go Degrees. 

COSENAGE, or Comnatione, is a Writ that lies 
where the great Grand:ather is ſeized in his De- 
meſne, as of Fee, at the Day of his Death, of cer- 
tain Lands and Tenements, and dieth, and then 
a Stranger entreth and abateth ; for then ſhall his 
Heir have this Writ of Coſenage. | 
_ COSHERINS, in the Feudal Laws; as there 
were many Privileges inherent by Right and Cu- 
ſtom, ſo were there ſeveral then grievous Exacti- 
ons impoſed by the Lords, by a fort of Prerogative 


ſelves and their Followers (called Coſhering) at their 
Tenant's Houſes. 

COSMETICKS, are Medicines which whiten 
and ſoften the Skin, or, in general, any thing that 
helps to promote the External Beauty or good Ap- 
pearance of the Perſon thar uſeth it. 

COSMICAL, a Term in Aſtronomy, expreſ- 
ling one of the Poetical Riſings of a Star; for a Star 
is faid to riſe Coſmically, when it riſes together 
with the Sun, or with that Degree of the Echptick 
wherein the Sun then abides; and the Coſmical 


—— 
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+, COSMOGRAPHY, is a Deſcription of all the 
ſeveral Parts of the viſible World, delineating them 
according to their Number, Poſitions, Motions, 
Magnitudes, Figures, and their other Properties. 


To 


The Iwo Parts of which are Afronomy and Geo- 
ooh —_ 
SE and Cofick, the old Word for Algebra. 


COST, (in the Plural Number Cotizes) a Term 
in Heraldry, ſignifying a fourth Part of a Bend. 
| COSTA, the Ribs, are thoſe Bones which, with 
other Parts, makes the Cheſt or Thorax; Backward 
they are connected with the Yertebre of the Back; 
Forward with the Cartilages of the Breaſt Bone: 
They are Twelve in number on each Side, the Se- 
ven upper are called Caſtæ Vere, True, becauſe their 
Cartilaginous Ends are received into the Sinus of 
the Stermum ; the Five lower Spurious, becauſe they 


| are ſhorter and ſofter; the broader Part of the 


Rib is called Palmula, the ſtraighter towards the 
Vertebre, Remulus. The Ribs are crooked like the 
Segments of Circles, and grow flat and broad as 


they approach the Sternum, but nearer the Verte- 
| bre they are rounder and thicker, and at thoſe Ends 


have each a round Head, which being covered with 
a Cartilage, is received into the Sinus in the Body 
of each YVertebra; and at the Neck of each Head 
there is a ſmall Tubercle, which is allo received 
into the Szmes of the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebræ; and as they are thus articulated, the 
Ribs make an Acute Angle with the lower Verte- 
bra. Each one hath a imall Canal or Sinus run- 
ning along the under Side, in which lies a Nerve, 
Vein and Artery: Their Extremities, which are 
faſtened to the Sternum, are Cartilaginous, and the 
Cartilages make an Obtuſe Angle with the Bony 
Part of the Rib. Theſe Cartilages are harder in 
Women than Men, that they may the better ſu- 
ſtain the Weight of the Breaſts. | 
Dr. Keil obſerves very well in his Anatomy, P. 
227. That if the Ribs had been articulated with 
the Bodies of the Vertebræ at Right Angles, the 
Cavities of the Thorax could never have been en- 
larged in breathing - If each Rib had been a rigid 
Bone articulated ar both Ends to two fix'd Points, 
the whole Cheſt had been immoveable. IF the 
| Ribs had not been articulated to the Tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Vertebræ, the Sternum could not 
have been thruſt out to that Degree it is now, nor 
the Cavity of the Thorax increaſed ſo much as is 
requiſite in Inſpiration; for when the Ribs are 


| pulld up by the Intercoſtal Muſcles, the Angle 


which the Cartilages at the $ternum make with 
the Bony Part of the Rib, mult be increaſed, and 
conſequently its Subtenſe, or the Diſtance between 
the Sternum and the Tranſverſe Proceſſes, lengthen- 
ed. Now becauſe the Rib can't move beyond the 
Tranſverſe Proce's, on the account of its being ar- 
ticulated with it, therefore the Stermum muit ei- 
ther be thruſt to the other Side, or elſe outwards: 


It cannot move to the other Side, becauſe of an e- 


qual Preſſure upon the fame Account there, and 
therefore tis thruſt outwards, or the Diſtance 
between the Sternum and the Yertebre is increa- 
ſed: The laſt Ribs, which do not reach the Ster- 
num, and conſequently conduce nothing to this 
Action, are not articulated with the Tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes. 


If we ſuppoſe the Cavity of the Thorax to be 


ting, is when a Star ſets and goes down in the 


half a Spheroid, whoſe S- Axis is equal to the 
Height 
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count the Thoraw is enlarged to Capadity 
1150 Cubick Inches. To this, if 
Space which the Diaphragm leaves, the 


which is 
whote Diameter is abour 1 


alone to 86 Inches; fo that in the leaſt Infpitati- 
on which we can fairly fuppoſe, the Lungs are di- 
* nas 


tended with 42 Inches of Air, and 
receive above 70 or Ic. 
CO-TANGENT, is the Tangent of an Arch, 


may 


which is the Complement of another to go De- 


CCS, | 
*"COTYLE, the fame with Acetabulum, is the 
Cavity of the Huckle Bone, which is appointed to 
receive the Head of the Thigh Bone. 5 

COTYLEDON, the ſame with Catyls. | 

COTYLEDONES, or Acetabula Uterma, are 
Glandules diſperſed up and down the uttermoſt 
Membrane inveſting the Fxtus, called Chorion, 
which ſeparate the Nutritzous Juice from the 
Womb to nouriſh the Fxtus; but this is found on- 
ly in ſome Animals; the Placenta in the Womb 
ſupplies their Place in Women: The gaping meet- 
ing of the Veins in the Womb alſo are called Co- 
tyledones and Acetabula : Theſe Glandules are fo 
called from the Reſemblance they bear to the 
Leaves of the Herb P ort, in Latin Cotyledon. 

COUCHANT, the Term in Heraldry for a 
Lion born in any Coat of Arms, lying on his Belly, 
but with his Head erect. | 

COVENANT, is the Conſent of two or more 
to one thing, to do or give fomewhat. Covenant 
is either in Law or in Fact; A Covenant in Law, is 
that which the Law intendeth to be made, though 
in Words not to be expreſſed; as if the Leſſee do 
demiſe or grant, c. to the Leſſor for a certain 
Term, the | Ho intendeth a Covenant on the Leſ- 
ſor's Part, that the Leſſee thall quietly enjoy his 
Leaſe for his Term againſt all Incumbrances. 

Covenant in Fact, is that which is expreſly agreed 
between the Parties. There is alſo a Covenant 
Real, and a — meerly Perſonal; A Covenant 
Real is that whereby a Man tieth himſelf to paſs a 
thing Real, as Lands or Tenements, as a Cov2nant to 
levy a Fine or Land, Ge. A Covenant meerly Per- 
ſcnal, on the other Side, is where a Man covenant- 
eth with another by Deed to build him a Houſe, 
or any other thing, or to ſerve him, or to infeoff 
him, Ec. 

COVENANT is alſo the Name of a Writ: See 
Convention. 

CO-VERSED Sine, is the remaining Part of 
the Diameter of a Circle, after the Verſed Sine is 
taken from it. 

COVERTURE, in Law, is particularly ap- 
plied to the Eſtate and Condition of a married 
Woman, who, by the Laws of our Realm, is ſub 


poteſtate viri, and therefore difabled to make Bar- | 


gains with any, to the Prejudice of her Self or her 
2 


_ COVERT-WAY, iwFortification, is 42 
of Ground level with the Field, bf che 
Ditch three or four Fathom broad, ranging quitt 
round the Half-Moons and other Works *bwdra 
the Country: It is otherwiſe called Cærridor, and 
hath a Parapet raiſed on a Level, together with 
its Banquets and Glacis, which from the Height of 
the Parapet ought to follow the Parapet of the 
Place till it is inſenfibly loſt in the Field: It hath 
alſo a Foot Bank. One of the greateſt Difficultics 


in a diege is to make a Lodgment on te Covert- 
way, becauſe uſually the 


Beſieged Palliſade it alon, 
the Middle, and undermine it on all Sides: This is 
ſometimes called, and that commonly, the Counter- 
ſearp, becauſe tis on the Edge of it. 

VINE, (in Law) is a deceitful Aﬀent or 
Wreement between two or more, to the Prejudice 
one andther. SL . 
COU NT, (in Law) ſignifies as much as the 
Original Declaration in a Proceſs, though more uſed 

in Real than in Perſonal Rctions, 4s Declaration is 
more apply'd to Perſonal than Real. 
COUNT-WHEEL, is a Wheel in the ſtriking 
Part of a Clock, moving round once in 12 or 24 
Hours : It is by ſome called the Locking Wheel, be- 
cauſe it hath commonly 11 Notches in it at une- 
qual Diſtances from one another, in order to make 
the Clock ſtrike 1, 2, 3, 4, £c. tis driven round 
by the Pinion of R 
COUNTER-A 


FPROACHES, in Fortification, 
are Works made by the Beſteged to hinder the 
Approach of the Enemy; and when they defign 
to attack them in Form, 
| COUNTER-BATTERY is one raiſcd to play 
againſt another. 

COUNTER-BREAST-WORK, a Term in For- 
tification, the ſame with Falſe Bray. 

COUNTER-CHANGED, is a Term in He- 
 raldry, . when there is a mutual changing of the 
Colours of the Held and Charge 
in an Eſcutcheon, by Reaſon of 
one or more Lines of Partition. 
Thus in the Coat of the Famous 
Chaucer, he beareth Party per 
Pak, Argent and Gu'es, a Bend 
Counter-changed, i. e. that Part of 
the Bend which is in that Side of 
the Eſcutcheon which is Argent 
is Gules, and that Part of it which is in the othet 
Side, is Arpent. 
COUNTER-COMPONED, the Herald: 
Term for a Boydure, or any Ordinary which hath 
two Rows only of Checkers of two different Co- 
lours ; but when it hath three or more, they call it 
Checky. | 

COUNTER-FORTS, are certain Pillars and 
Parts of the Walls of a Place, diſtant from 15 to 
20 Foot one from another, which are advance 
as much as is poſſible in the Ground, and join d 
to the Height of the Cordon by Vaults to ſupport 
the Way of the Rounds and Part of the Rampait; 
as alſo to fortify the Wall, and ſtrengthen the 
Ground; nevertheleſs they are not at preſcnt mu 
uſed, except in large Fortifications. 


COUNTER-FUGUE, in Muſick, is when the 


” 


| Fugues proceed contrary to one another. 
| CON 


Reg Þ W 4. 
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 "COUNTER-GUARDS, or Envelopes, 

* Cilicarion, are woe Fhape .of Earth in Form of a 
- * Plrapet , mine above the Moat before the Faces 
* and the Point of the Baſtion to preſerye them; and 
then they conſiſt of two Faces, maki | 

ant, and parallel with the Faces of the Baſtion. 

they are deſigned to cover one of the Faces of the 
Baſtion, they are ſhaped like a Demi-Baſtion, with 
4 Parapet on the Face and Capital, but none on the 
Flank, which muſt lie open and be expoſed to the 
Fire of the Place ; but there are few Places now for- 
' tified after this Manner by reaſon of the exceſſive 
Charge it requires. , 

COUNTERMAND, is where a thing former- 
ly executed, is afterwards, by ſome Ace or Cere- 
mony, made void by the Party that had firſt done 


* COUNTER-MARCH > the Art of War 5 


ſignifies changing the Face or the Wings of a Bat- 
taliom, and this is done either by Filzs or by 
UNTER-MARCH by Files, is when thoſe 


Men that are in the Front of the Battalion, go into | 


the Rear. | 
 COUNTER-MARCH by Ranks , is when the 
Wings or Flanks of the Battalion change Ground 
with one another, 


COUNTER-MINE, in Fortification, is a Sub- 


terraneous Paſſage made by the Beſieged in ſearch of | 


the Enemy's Mine, to give Air thereto, to take away 
the Powder , or by any other Means to fruſtrate the 
Effect of it, though it ſhould even happen to be fired 
by the Aſſailants. | | 
_ COUNTER-PART, a Term in Muſick, only 
| denoting one Part to be oppoſite to another; as the 
Baſe is ſaid to be the Counter-part of the Treble. 
COUNTER-PASANT ; when two Lions are 
' born in a Court of Arms, and one appears to be 


paſſing or walking quite the contrary way with the | 


call it by this Term Counter- | Fore ſail ; when ſhe fails under them only without 


other, the Heralds 


a(ſant. 
b COUNTER IEA in Common Law, ſignifies 
that which the Demandant alledgeth againſt a Te- 
nant in Courteſy or in Dower, who prayeth in Aid 
of the King; or him who hath the Reverſion for 
his better Defence. 

COUNTER POINT, in Muſick, is a Term 
whereby is underſtood the old Manner of compo- 


fing Parts, before Notes of different Meaſure were | 


invented; which was to ſet Pricks or Points one 
againſt another to denote the ſeveral Concords ; 
the Length or Meaſure of which Points was ſung 
according to the Quantity of the Words or Sylla- 


bles whereto they are apply d; fo that in regard that | and therefore the Judges are Divines, as Archbiſhops, 


| Biſhops, Archdeacons, and the like. 


in compoſing our Deſcant we ſer Note againſt Note, 
as the Ancients did Point againſt Point ; the Term 
Counter-pornt is ſtill retained in theſe Compoſiti- 
_ 

COUNTER-SAILIENT, is when two Beaſts are 
born in a Coat of Arms in a Poſture of leaping from 
each other directly the contrary way. 

COUNTERSCARP, in Fortification, is that 
Side of the Ditch which is next the Camp, or pro- 
perly the Talus that ſupports the Earth of the Co- 
vert- way; although by this Term is often under- 
ſlood the whole Covert-way, with its Parap:t and 
Clacis; and ſo it is to be underſtood when tis ſaid, 
The Enen lodged themſelves on the Count erſcarp. 

COUNTER Swallow's Tail, is an Out- work in 
Fortification, in the Form of a ſingle Tenaile, wi- 
der next the Place, i. e. at the Gorge, than at the 
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king an Angle 


Head, or next the Campaign: The Sides of this 
Counter Swallow's Tai! are nor ſo well flank'd from 
the Place as thoſe of the true Swallow's Tail, and 
therefore 'tis not ſo good. 

COUNTER-TENOR, one of the mean or mid- 
dle Parts of Muſick, fo called as it were oppoſite to 
the Tenor, . 

* COUNTER-TRIPPING ; when two Stages, or 
other Beaſts, are born in a Coat of Arms tripping, i. e. 
in a walking Poſture, and the Head of one is to the 
Tail of the other, the Heralds ſay they are Counter- 


Tripping. | 

"COUNTERS, are Two Parts of a Ship; the 
upper Counter is reckoned from the Gallery to the 
lower Part of the ſtraight Piece of the Stern: The 


lower Counter is between the Tranſom and lower 
Part of the Gallery. 


COUNTING-HOUERE, in the King's Houſhold: 
See Green Cloth. 

COUNTY-COURT , is a Court held every 
Month by the Sheriff, or his Deputy the Under She- 
ri 


| COUPED, is the Herald's Word for any thing 
in an Eſcutcheon which is born, cut clear and even- 
ly off, in oppoſition to its being torn off, which 


they call Eraſed: Thus the Arms of Ulfter which all 


Baronets carry, is a Dexter Hand Couped or cut off 
at the Wriſt. | | 


| COUPLE Cloſe, a Term in Heraldry, ſignify- 
ing the fourth Part of a Chevron: Theſe are never 
born but in Pairs, except a Ch2wron be between 


them, faith Cuillim, but Bloom gives us an Inſtance 
to the contrary. 


COUREE, in Navigation „is that, Point of the 
Compaſs or Coaſt of the Horizon on which the 


Ship is to be ſteered from Place to Place; or rather 


the Angle between the Rumb-Line and the Meri- 


din. 


COURSES, in a Ship , are her Main-ſail and 


lacing on any Bonnets, they ſay then ſhe goes under 
a Parr of Courſes, 

COURT, is a Word that has divers Significati- 
ons, but in Law tis the Place where Juſtice is ju- 
dicially adminiſtred, of which you find Thirty Two 
ſeveral ſorts in Crompton's Book of Furiſdiftions, 
well deſcribed, and of them moſt are Courts of Re- 
cord; ſome be not, and therefore are accounted 
Baſe Courts, in Compariſon of the reſt. Beſides 
theſe, there are alſo Courts Chriſtian, which are ſo 
called, becauſe they handle Matters eſpecially apper- 
taining to Chriſtianity ; and ſuch as, without good 
Knowledge in Divinity, cannot be well judged of; 


COURT-BARON, is a Court that every Lord 
of a Mannor hath within his own Precincts: And 
this Court is twofold ; as if a Man having a Man- 
nor in Town, to grant the Inheritance of the Copy - 
holders thereunto belonging to another; this Gran- 


tee may keep a Court for the Cuſtomary Tenants, 


and accept Surrenders to the uſe of others, and make 
both Admittances and Grants. The other Court is of 
Free holders, which is properly called the Court Ba- 
ron, wherein the Suitors, that is, the Free-holders, 
be Judyes, whereas of the other, the Lord or his 


Steward is judge. 


COURT of Chivalry, or the Marſhals Court; 


the Judges are the Lord I g Conftable and the Earl 


Marſhal of England. This Court is the Fountain 
of Martial Law, and the Earl Marſhal is not only 


one 
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one of the Judges , but alſo. to 
9 wk F > 


- COURT of es * See Delegates. 
COURT of Pecuhars, is a Spiritual Court held 


in fach Pariſhes as are exempt from the Juriſdiction 
of the Biſhops, and are peculiarly belonging to the 


= fall vet, 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
CO A e 
but inferior to 
y inſtituted for the Help of ſuch 


the ſame Nature with the Chancery, but 
N in Conſcionable Caſes deal by Suppli- 
cation to His Majeſty. This Court had aſſumed 
ſo great Power to it ſelf, that it grew Burthenſome 
— Grievous, and therefore was taken away with 
ſome others by a Starute made 16 and 17 Car. I. 
Cap. 10. 
"COURTINE, or Courtain : See Curtain. 

COURTESY, or Curteſy of England, ſignifies, 
with us, a certain Tenure, whereby a Man 
rying an Inheritrix, that is, a Woman ſeized of 
Lands of Fee-ſimple or Fee-tail General; or ſeized 

as Heir of the Tail Special, and getteth a Child by 
her, that cometh alive into the World, though both 
it and his Wife die forthwith ; yet if the were in 
Poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the Land during his Life; 
and is called Tenant per legem Angliz, or Tenant by 
the Cur teſy of England, becauſe this Privilege is not 
allowed in any other Countrey except Scotland, 
where tis called Curialitas Scotiz. 5 

COUTEUTLAUGH, he that willingly receiveth 

and cheriſheth, or hideth Out-Law. y 

COWARD; when a Lion is born in any E- 
ſcutcheon with his Tail doubled or turned in be- 
tween his Legs, they call it a Lion Coward. 

COX Os, the Hip Bone, called otherwiſe In- 
naminatum, and Inm Coxendicis, becauſe it con- 
tains the Gut called mum; it is annexed to the 
Sides of the Os Sacrum : In Infants it conſiſts of 
Three Bones, Iium, Iſchuum, and Os Pubs, which 
are joined together by Cartilages till ſeven Years of 
Age, then it is diſtinguiſh d by a Triple Line: It 
grows into one continued Bone in Adult Perſons. 

COXENDIX, the fame with Coxa, and the Os 
Iſchium, is the Third and Inferior of the Oſſa Inno- 
minata, having a large Cavity called Acetabulum 
Coxendicts, which receives the Head of the Thigh- 
Bone : the Circumference of this Cavity is tipt with 
a Cartilage called its Suhercilium: Where it joins 
the Os Pub; it hath a large Hole called the Fra- 
men Iſcbium and Pubs , about whoſe Circumfe- 
rence the Muſcles called Obturator Externus and In- 
ternus ido ariſe. At its lower End it hath a large 
Protuberance, on which we fit, and from whence the 
Benders of the Legs ariſe ; and a little above this, 
behind, it hath a ſmall acute Proceſs, between which 
and the former Protuberance lies the Sinus of the 
Iſchium, through which the Tendon of the Obtura- 
tor Internus paſſes. 

CRABB, an Engine of Wood with three Claws 
placed on the Ground like a Capſtern, which is 
uſed to launch Ships, or to heave them into the 
Dock. | a 
CRADLE, ſo the Ship-wrights call a Frame of 
Timber raiſed along the Outſide of a Ship by the 
Bildge, ſerving the more ſecurely and commodiouſly 
to help to Launch a Ship: This is much uſed in /- 
taly, Spain, and Turkey, where, for Safety's ſake, 
they alſo trim a great Ship in the Cradle. 
CRAFT, is a Sea Word ſignifying all manner of 
Lines, Nets, Hooks, Cefc. which ſerve for Fiſh- 
ing ; and becauſe thoſe that uſe the Fiſhing Trade 


mar- 


„ 


R 


thing wheths Medicines or Elements. Blanchard. 
for the drawing up of War 


bear her Sails, or can bear but a ſmall Sail for fear of 


betle Veet 5% 


RAMA, Cu, Cams, is a Mixture of any 


© y 


NAGE, (in Law) is a Liberty to uſe a Cra 
from the Veſſels ar any 
OUTS . gh + r Land, and to 
make t of it: It ſignifies alſo the Mone 
and pai Rb. | Sa 

CRANE Lines, in a Ship, are Lines going from 
the upper End of the Sprit-Sail-Top-Maſt to the 
Middle of the Fore-ſtays; they ſerve to keep the 
Sprit-Sail- Top-Maſt upright and ſteady in its Place 
and ſtrengthen it, in order that it may bear its Yar 
and Sail the better, 5 

CRANE: Bill, a fort of Forceps uſed by Surgeons, 
ſo Named from its Figure. | 
— CRANIDUM, is the Compages of the Bones of 
the Head, to which belongs the Bones of the Fore- 
head, of the Sides of the Head , of the hinder 
Part of the Head, of the Temples, the Bone called 
Sphenordes, and another called the Os Cribriforme : 
It is like a K;, or Helmet to the Head, which 
defends it from external Injuries; its upper Part 
is double: Some call it Calva and Calvaria : See 
Calua. 

Each Bone in the Cranium is made up of two 
Tables or Lamina, between which there is a thin 
and ſpungy - Subſtance made up of ſome Bony Fi- 
bres which come from each Lamine, called in 
Greek Diploe, in Latin Meditullium. In it there 
are a great number of Veins and Arteries, which 
bring Blood for the Nouriſhment of the Bones, 
The Tables are hard and folid, becauſe in them 
the Fibres of the Bones are cloſe to one another, 
The Diplos is ſoft, becauſe the Bony Fibres are at 
a greater Diſtance one from another , by which 
Contrivance the Cranium is not only made lighter, 
but is alſo leſs ſubject ta be broken. The External 
Lamina is ſmooth, and covered with the P-ricrant- 
um; the Internal alſo is ſmooth, but on it there are 
ſeveral Furrows made by the Pulſe of the Arteries 
and the Dura Mater, whilſt the Cranium was loft 
and yielding, 

The Bones of the Cranium are joined by four 
Sutures, the Coronalis, the Lambdoidalis, the Sa- 
gitt alis, and the Squamoſa : The Three Firſt of 
which are called Suture vere, the Laſt Falſa. The 
Bones of the Cranium are Six proper, as the Os 
Frontis, making the Front of the Skull; the Os 
Occipitis, which makes the hinder Part; the O 
Fariet alia and Temporum , which conſtitute the 
Sides; and two common Bones, as the Os Phenot- 
des, and the Os Ethmordes ; all which ſee under 
thoſe Words. 

CRANK, the Sea Term for a Ship that cannot 
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overſetting; and they ſay ſhe is Crank by the Ground, 
when ſhe cannot be brought on Ground without 
Danger of overthrowing her. 

CRAPUTLA, is an Head-ach proceeding from too 


much Wine. Blanchard. | 


CRASIS, in Grammar, is the ſame with Synere/ Rei 
and draws twoLetters belonging to different Syllables C 
into one Syllable, as V2ment for Vehement. _ Proc 

CRASIS, or Temperamentum , is a convenient ly, 
Mixture of Qualities in an Animal Body. Blau- whil 
chard. ware 

CRATER, the Name of one of the Southern dilat 


Conſtellations conſiſting of 11 Stars. 
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of ſquare Pieces of Tron as thick as one's Finger, | 
{s near one another in Acute Angles, that 
there's half a 2 Space betwixt them: It is u- 
fed in making of Fires to keep up the Coals. Blan- 
rd. gs iſ 
CREAM of Tartar, is Tartar boiled in a great 
deal of Water, ſo that as much of it as can, may be 
there diſſolved then the Diſſolution is paſſed hot 
thro Hippocrates his Sleeve, and about half | 
the 2 being evaporated, the Remainder is 
ſet in a cool Place, and the Tartar will ſhoot into 
Cryſtals , and ſome of it be like a Cream on the 
| Top of the Water: This Latter is properly the 
Cream of Tartar, and the Former are Cryſtals of 
Tartar, though both are of the ſame Nature and | 
Us. 
Sometimes the Ruſt of Iron powdered is boiled 
in the Water along with the Tartar, and then the 
Gryſtals are called the Chalybeate Chryſtals of Tartar. 
>REEPING Inder: See Brachiolum. 

CREMASTER, the Name of a Muſcle, other- 
wiſe (from its uſe) called ſuſpenſor Tefticul:: Tis 
deſigned to keep the Teftes from hanging down too 
much, and alſo to raiſe them up in Coitu. 

CRENELLE, a Term in Heraldry, ſignifying 
the ſame as Embatteled: Which ſee. 55 
CRENYLES, in a Ship, are ſmall Ropes ſpliced 
into the Bolt-ropes of the Sails of the Main- Maſt 
and Fore-Maſt; they are faſtened to the Bowling 
Bridles, and are alſo to hold by, when a Bonnet is 
ſhaken off, 

CREPUSCULUM #fignifies Twilight, either 
Morning or Evening: See Twilight. BE 
_ CRESCENT, the Herald's 
Term for an Half Moon, which 


though it be ſometimes born as 


the diſtinguiſhing Mark of the 24 
Brother or Family from the Firſt, 


CREST, in Heraldry, ſignifies that Repreſen- 
tation, whatever it be, whether of Animal, Vegeta- 
ble, or other Artificial things, which is born on a 
Wreath Chapeau, gc. on the Top of the Helmet in 
any Atchievement : This they call alſo the Cognz- 

ance, ho 
 CRIBRATION, the Chymiſt's Word for ſifting 
any Powder, or paſſing it through a fine Sieve. 

CRIBROSUM Os: See Ethmoides. 

CRIBRUM benedictum antiquorum, the Anci- 
_ ents fancied two Cavities placed long ways in the 

Reins; one uppermoſt, wherein the ſerous Blood 
was poured from the Emulgent Arteries; another 
lowermoſt, which they fancied was diſtinguiſhed 
with a certain Tranſverſe Membrane full of lit- 
tle Holes like a Sieve; whence they called it Co- 
latorium, a Strainer; and Benedictum Cribrum, a 
bleſſed Sieve, through whigh they would have the 
Serum percolated into the Ureters, and the good 
Blood ſtay behind for the Nouriſhment of the 
Reins. Blanchard. 


_ CRICOARYT&NOIDES, are Muſcles which 


— 


proceed from the Cartilage called Cricoides, lateral- | 


ly, and are inſerted into the Arytenoides, which, 
whilſt they draw the Arytenors ſideways and out- 


wardly, the Opening or Rimula of the Lorynx is 
dilated. — . 


— — 


— 


| 


| 


C &'+ Chymical Inflrament, made | 
b * 2 _ | Wind-pi in Faſhion.of 


they draw of this Figure; and | 
Coat Armour, yet it is uſually | 


CRICOIDES, is the ma of the Larynæ or 
* . 
CRI OTHYROIDES, * Pair of Muſcles 
which proceed from the Cartilage of the Larynæ 
like a Ring from the Fore-part of the Crzcordes, 
and are terminated in that which is call'd the Scuti- 
formis; they dilate the opening of the Larymæ by 
moving a little obliquely: Its uſe is to pull up the 
Annalaris 


CRIMNOIDES, or Crimoides, is Urine with 
thick Sediments at the Bottom like Bran. Blan- 


| chard. 


CRISIS, is a ſudden change in a Diſeaſe, either 
towards a Recovery or Death: It ſometimes ſig- 
niſies a Secret ion of Humours, but is more fre- 
quently taken for a Judgment paſſed upon a Diſ- 
eaſe ; one Criſis is called perfect, another imperfect; 
the Perfect is that which frees the Patient perfe g- 


ly from the Diſtemper, and it is either Salutary or 


Deadly, an Inperfect Criſis is that which does not 


clearly determine the Tendency of the Diſeaſe, 


but leaves Room for another Criſis; and this is 
two-fold, either for the Better, or for the Worſe; 


the Former is that which does not quite take away 
the Diſeaſe, but enables the Patient to bear it bet- 


ter; the latter is when the Diſeaſe becomes more 


violent and dangerous. Blanchard. 


CRISTA Galh, is the Third Part of the Bone 


Ethmides, or the inner Proceſs, not much unlike 


the Comb of a Cock; it ariſes betwixt the O/fa- 


Cory Nerves, and has the Extremity of the third 
Cavity of the hard Skin of the Brain, called Dun 
Menmx, implanted in it. 


CRIST -#, are Excreſcencies of Fleſh growing 


about the Fundament, the Roots whereof are of- 


ten chapt and cleft. Blanchard. 
CRITERIUM, or Criterion, is à Judgment 


made of the Truth or Falſhood of a Propoſition, 


the Nature or Qualities of any Effect, Sc. 
CRITHE, or Hordeslim, is x little oblong Puſh 
or Swelling which grows to the Eye-brows where 
the Hairs are; fo called from its Reſemblance to a 
Barly Corn. Blanchard. 
CROCI, is a Word the Hataniſts uſe ſometimes 
for the Apices of Plants: Which ſce. 
CROCUS Martis, or Saffron of Steel, fo cal- 


led from its reddiſh Colour: Of this there are ſe- 
veral kinds, and diverſe ways prepared. 


CROCUS Martzs Aperiens, opening Saffron of 
Mars : Mr. Lemery, with great probability, aſſerts 
the beſt way of preparing this, is only to waſh Iron 


Plates, and then expoſe them to the Dew till they 
| bave contracted a Ruſt, which Ruſt is the Crocus, 
and may be ſcraped off, and the Plates wathed and 
| expoſed for more. He gives another good Way, 


which is, to expoſe Filings of lron (for Steel is 
not ſo fit for Medicinal Uſes) in an Earthen Pan to 


the Rain, till they become a kind of Paſte, which 
is dried and powdered, and expoſed again to the 


Rain, and this for twelve times. Others calcine 
Filings of Iron or Stee] with an equal W eight of 
common Sulphur; and ſome heat a Bar of Iron 


Red or rather White Hot, and then clap it between 


two Rolls of Brimſtone, and the Iron will melt 
and run down into a Veſſel of Water below : 
Steel ſo prepared, or by the former way, is called 
Mars cum Sulphure præparatus. Dr. Wills's Way 
was to mix Tartar with Steel Filings, and no 
doubt _y _ Proceſſes of this kind there are, 
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CROCUS A artis 
depri 


; 


is the Filings of Ixon d 
Parts, which is.done by waſhing 


Sceel, 
Saline them 


5 or 


this Afringent Crocus, but this is a very good one. 

| cots Aſetallorum, is a kind of Impure and 
Opaque Glaſs of Antimony, of 2 Liver Colour, 
whence often called par, or Liver of Antimony, 
made by firing equal Parts of Powder of Antimo- 
ny, and Salt Petre well mix d, in an Iron Mortar 


covered with a Tile. Tis kindled by dropping in 


a Coal of Fire, a great Detonation enſues, which 
when over, ſtrike the Mortar to make the Matter 
fall to the Bottom: The ſhining Part is the Crocus 


1 hich muſt be ſeparated from the Droſs, | 
or Liver, which m — IG. 0G : included between two concentrick Perimeters, and 


waſhed and kept for uſe, OF this uſually is made 

the Emetick Wine, or Vinum Benedictum, by in- 

fuſing an Ounce of the Crocus powdered, in a Quart 

of Wine for 24 Hours, 
CRONICAL : See Acronical. 


CROSS, one of the Honoura- | 


ble Ordinaries in Heraldry, con- 
taining one fifth of the Field. 
There is great Variety in its Form, 
according, to the Lines that com- 
poſe it; but a plain on is figured 
thus, by the Name of Ramsford. 
He beareth Argent, a Croſs Sable. 
Sometimes there is a Line 
drawn parallel to the Out-line of 
the Croſs, and then the Field is 
ſuppoſed to appear through ; this 
is called @ Croſs voided, and born 
thus, 


ſtrong Vinegar, and then calcining | 
Top-fail is faſtened below. off 


He bearcth Argent, @ plain 


| Creſs woided Azure; and ſome- 


times the Croſs is couped as well as vorded. 
CROSS-Bar-Shot, is à round Shot or great 
Bullet, with a Bar of Iron put through it. 


 CROSS-.LETTS, are hittle 
plain Croſſes, whoſe Ends alſo 
bear the Form of a plain Croſs. 
They are thus Figured, and are 
frequently born Fitchee, that is, 
pointed at Bottom: Vid. Fitchee.. 


CROS-Staff, is an Inſtrument made of Box 
or Pear-Tree, commonly called the Fore-ftaff, be- 
cau'e of raking forward Obſervations; and may 
be made alfo a Back-ſtaff, by adding a fourth Vane 
and Sight. is uſed by Seamen to take the Me- 
ridian Alritude of the Sun or Stars, in order ts find 
the Latitude; 'Tis alſo by ſome uſed in Surveying, 
to take Angles. TY 

CROSS Fack, in a Ship, is a ſmall Yard flung 
at the upper End of the Mizen-Maſt under the 
Top; it hath no Hathards nor Tyes belonging to 
it, Its Uſe is to ſpread and hale out the Mizen-Top- 
Sail Sheets. This is alſo called the Croſs-Tree-Tard, 

CROSS Piece, is a great Piece of Timber go- 
ing a- croſs the Bitts of a Ship, and unto it is the 
Cable belayed when ſhe rides at Anchor. 

CROSS Trees, in a Ship, are 4 Pieces of Tim- 
ber bolted and let into one another a- eroſs at the 


or T. 


| muſt be 
the Breadth or Sum of all the two Terms, will | 


Fad te Ma: Their Us ke ani 
the Top-maſts up, for the Foot of the T 


is always faſtened into them. Thoſe who are 


more nice, call only thoſe two of theſe Timber 
which go athwart Ships, the Croſs Trees ; and then 
the others they call the Treſſel Trees. 
CROSS Tree Tard, is a Yard ſtanding ſquare 
juſt under the Mizen Top, and to, it the Mizen- 


ROSSIERS, are fourStars in form of a Cui, 


which ſerve to ſhew thoſe that fail in the Souther; 


Hemiſphere, the Antartick Pole. 

CROTAPHICK Artery, fo ſome erroneouſly 
call the — 1 of the Muſcle called Crotaphites 
ralis. | 
 CROTAPHITES: See Temporal. 
CROTAPHIDM, a Pain in the Head. 
CROTCHET, a Term in Muſick : See Notes 
CROWN, in Geometry, ſignifies a plain Ring 


is generated by the Motion of ſome Part of a 45 


Line round a Center, the ſaid moving Part not 
ing contiguous to the Center. 


ie Area of which will be had, if you multiply 


its Breadth by the middle Perimeter; for a Series 
of Terms in Arithmetick Progreſſion being » « 


, . the Sum of the firſt and laſt multiplied 


2 
by + the Number of Terms, the middle Element 
,  wherefore that mu'tiply'd by 


2 7 


give the Crown. 
CROWN-WHEEL, of a Watch, is the upper 
Wheel next the Balance, which, by its Motion, 
drives it; and this in Royal Pendulums 1s called 
the Swing-Wheel. 


1 CROWN-WORKS, in Forrifications, are cer- 


ger Ha ard, | ol 


tain Bulwarks advanced towards the Field to gain 
ſome Hill or rifing Ground, being compoſed of a 
ſpacious Gorge, and two Wings that fall on the Coun- 
fan near the Faces of the Baſtion, fo that they 
are defended by them, and preſent on the Side of 
the Field an entire Baſtion between two Demi-Ba- 
ftions, whoſe Faces look towards one another. 
Thoſe Works have alſo their Half. Moons, and are 
raiſed only to take up and ſecure ſome large Space 


of Ground, or to defend the Head of a Camp 


| when it is intrenched. 


CROWNED Horn-work, is a Horn-work with 2 
Crown-work before it. | 


CROW-FEET, in a Ship, are ſmall Lines or 


Eyes, and divided by that Means into 6 or 10, or 
ſometimes more Parts: They are of no uſe at all, 
but are there left hanging by the Boat-Swain to 
make a ſhew of ſmall Rigging. They are placed 
at the Bottom of the Back-Stays of the Fore-Top- 
Maſt, Mizen-Top-Maſt, and Gallant-Top-Maſt. 
There goes alſo a Rope divided into 2 or 4 Por- 
tions from the upper End of the Sprit-Sail-Top- 
Maſt to the Fore-Top-Maſt Stay, which they call 
the . ail Top-Sail Crow - Foot. 
| CROWS-FEET, (called alſo Caltrops and Char? 


| Trapes ) are Irons ſo made with 4 Points of 2, 3 9 
4 Inches long, that which way ſoever they fall, one 


oint may be uppermoſt ; the ſhorter are to ftrow 
on Bridges, the longer on the Ground, to gall the 
Feet of a Body of Horſe. 


\ CRUCIBLE, is a Chymical Veſſel made of 


2 
— 


18 Farth, 


Ropes put 2 the Holes of the Dead Men's 


CUB 


. 
21952 = Cube of a + b 
8, as u .. or of 28. 


ſee. Next, 3 times the Square of 8 is 192, and 
that multiply d by 2 gives 384 = 3@bb, which 
write alſo orderly, as you ſee: And laſtly, the 
be of 8 is 512, which muſt be written down fo, 
that the firſt Figure of it to the Right Hand may 
ſtand under 8 in the Root; and then adding all 
together, you have 21952, the true Cube of 28. 


If the Number to be Cubed had conſiſted of 3 or 


more Places, as ſuppoſe 285, 

You muſt proceed as before to find the Cube of 
28, the two firſt Figures toward the Left-hand, 
which is 21952 ; then after that you are to ac- 
count that Number as the Cube of a, and go on to 
find the other Members as follows. | 

Imagine the next Fi- 

e 5 to ſtand 2 Places 28 5 
— to the Right-hand, — 


and let that be b; and 28 :::::: 
or 280, a; proceed there- 21952 =a 4a 


* 


fore thus, 3 times the 11760 a 
Square of 28 is 2352, 2100 = 3b 
which multiplyd by 3, 


| b25=bbb 

makes I1760=3Z44U0; ———-—— 
write that down there- 23149125 
fore as you ſee: Then mo 
fay, 3 times the Square 


ef 5 is 75, which multiplyd by 28, gives 2100 


— 


— 


—=23bba; write that alſo down as you ſee: And | 


Haftly, write the Cube of 5, which is 125 = b b b, 


in its proper order, as was ſhewed above, and then | 


adding all together, the Sum will be 2314912 
the Cube of 285. ; h 


let the Number to be cubed be never fo large. 
And this Method of the Compoſition of a Cube 
Number, being well underſtood, the Extraction of 
the Cube Root will be very eaſy and intelligible by 
the following Directions. 
Suppoſe you were to extract the Cube Root out 

of this Number 23149125 : | 

1. Beginning at the Right-hand, make a Prick 
or Point over the firſt Figure 5, and then over e- 


very third Figure afterwards; as many Points as 


ore are, ſo many Figures will you have in your 
Oot. 

2. Find that Cubick Number which is next leſs 
than 2; (the firſt Part of 
the given Cube) which is 5 
8, and place its Cube Root 23149125 (28 
2 in the Quotient; then 8 aaa 
write down 8 under, and — 


ſubſtract it from 23, and 15249 Reſolvend 
to the Remainder bring 12 = 34 4 
down the next Cube 149; 6 = 38 
{5 will 15149 be the Re- — 

ſelvend. And thus have 126 Diviſor. 


— 


— — 


— — 


you found u the firſt 


therefore @—2, 3 times 


multiplying @ alſo by 3, — 
it produces 6, which ſet — 


| Left-hand : 


And after the ſame manner you muſt proceed on, | and the Produc 2352 = 3a @ write under the laſt 


Number 84, a Place yet more backward to the 


126) 15149 (8 
R288 


which is 2 or 200; you 96 = zaab 
muſt next try to find h, 384 = 3bbe 
(that is) ſuch a Number, 512 = bby 
as that 3a a b, zabb, and — 

bbb added all together, . 13952 

| ſhall not be greater than — 

15149 the Reſolvend, for I197125 Re“ 
from that Number ĩt muſt — 
be ſubſtracted. Since (84 = 34 


2352 234 4 
aa will 12, which write 2 __ 


down as you ſee; and 


* 


—— — 


down under the Former 
in the order as you ſee. 
Add the two laſt Num- 
bers together, and they 
make 126, which is to be 


23604) 1197125 (285 
I25=bb 
2100==3abb 

11760 


called a I „ and — 

is to divide all the Re- 1197125 
ume except the laſt ö 
igure on the Right- 1 


Hand: Enquire therefore how often you can have 


126 in 1514, and though you can have it 9 times 


and more, yet 9 times will be too much, as you 


may ſoon find if you multiply 9, which is b, ac- 
cording to the Conditions above mentioned; let 
therefore the Figure to be placed in the Quotient 
be 8 = b, then, by 8 multiplying 3 2 4, J and the 


Product to be 96, which I write down under the 
| Reſolmvend as you ſee: Alſo ſquaring 8, I multiply 


it by 3@ or 6, and the Product, which is 384, 1 


| write down alſo under 96; and then cubzng 8, 1 
| write 512 under the former Numbers, only one 


Place more to the Right-hand ; and adding all to- 
gether they make 13952, which ſubſtracted from 
the Reſolvend 15149, leaves 1197; to which bring- 


ing down the laſt Cube 125, you have 1197125 


for 2 new Reſolvend . Then for a new Divi or tri p- 


ple à or 28, and it makes 84 = 3a, which place 


under the Reſolvend one Place backward to the 
ripple alſo the Square of à or 28, 


Left-hand, as you ſee. Add the two laſt Products 


| together for a new Diviſor, and write it on the 


Left-hand of the laſt Reſolvend ; and fince on trial 


you will find it may be had 5 times in the Neſol- 


vend, place 5 in the Quotient after 28, then cube 5 


and write it under the Reſolvend : Allo ſquare 5, 


and multiply that Square by 3 times 28, it makes 
2100, which write down under 125, only a Place 
backward to the Left-hand, as you ſee; then mul- 
tiply 3 times the Square of 28 by 3, and the Pro- 
duct (which is 11760) ſubſcribe (after the ſame 
manner) under 2100. Laſtly, add the 3 laſt found 
Numbers together, and you will find their Sum to 
be 1157125, which is exactly the Ref9/verd; and 
ſo the Work is over, and 285 the true Cube Root 


of the given Number 23149125. 


If the Number be not an exact Cube, you muſt 
add to the laſt Remainder as many times 3 Cy- 
phers as you deſign Decimal Places in the Root, 
and ſo proceed as before. : | 

CUBIFORME : See Cubordes. 

CUBIT, or the Una, in Anatomy is a long 
hard Bone with a Cavity in its Middle, and lies 
on the _ of the Arm, reaching from the El- 


2 | bow 


- ot AMC dd 


4 4 — * 
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23604 Div. 


"4 


„„ > —_— 


cu . 


— 


* 


C UL. * 


bow to the Wiſtz but ſome make it to conſiſt of 


Radius. 

CUBITAUS Intterms £7 exterms, are Muſcles 
of the Wriſt, the one ſerves to bend, the other to 
extend it. ; | 8 

CURBITAUS Extern, is one of the Extenders 
of the Wriſt, ariſing from the External Knob of 
the Os bumeri, and is inſerted in the upper and 
external Part of the Os metacarpi of the little 


er. 

F. rr Us Interms, is one of the Benders of 
the Wriſt, ſprings from the inner Extuberance of 
the Os humeri, and paſſing along the Lua, ends in 
the fourth Bone of the Car pus, and the Os meta- 

carpi of the little Finger. | 
"CUBITAL Muſcle : See Anconens. 

' CUBO-Caube, the ſixth Power of any Number or 

Uantity. 
UBRS, is the ſeventh Bone of the Tarſus 
of the Foot; it lies in the ſame Rank with the 
Offa Cuneiformia: It is called alfo Grandmoſum 
and Cubiforme ; behind tis joined to the Os Cal- 
cis, before to the two outer Bones of the Meta- 
tarſus, and on its inſide it is joined to the Os Cunei- 


CUCULLARIS, and Trapexius „ is a Muſcle of 
the Scapula, ſo named, becauſe this with its Fel- 
low covering the Back, repreſents a Cowl. It ariſes 
Fleſhy from the Os Occipitzs, Tendinous from the 
Liramentum Colli, and Apex of the Spine of the 
H Vertebra of the Neck, and eight ſuperior of the 
Thorax; from which broad Origination becoming 
Thick and Fleſhy, it's ſo inſerted to the Clavicula, 

and Tendinous to the Spina Scapulæ. Each Mu- 
ſcle is Triangular, and both conjointly compoſe a 
Lozenge or Trapezium, whoſe large Diameter ex- 
tends from the Occiput to the 15th Fertæbræ; the 
ſhorter from near the Extremity of the Spina Sca- 
pule on one Side to that of the other, They con- 
tain a triple Series of Fibres, the Middle paſling 
directly tranſverſe from the firſt Vertebra of the 
Thorax : Thoſe above deſcend, and thoſe beneath 
aſcend to their Inſertion, whereby the Scapula is 

variouſly moved according to their Directions, either 
obliquely upward, directly back, or obliquely down 
wards. 

.CUCUPHA, a Medicine for the Head, made 
of Odoriferous and Cephalick Spices beat to Pow- 
der, and ſtitched between two Pieces of Silk, or 
elſe ſewed within a Cap, and worn upon the 
Head againſt Catarrhs and other Diſeaſes of the 
Head, Blanchard. 

CUCURBITE; ſo the Chymiſts 
call a Glaſs, Earthen or Copper Body 
of this Shape, becauſe it ſomething re- 
ſembles a Gourd. This Veſſel, with 
its Head, is moſt commonly uſed in 
Diſtillations or Rectifications. They 
call it uſually a Boch. 


CUCURBITINI Lumbrict, are broad Worms 
that breed in the Inteſtines, like the Seed of a 
Gourd. 2 ; : 
 CUCURBITULA, or Cucurbita, a Cupping- 
Glaſs, is a wide hollow Veſſel made of Glaſs or 
Tin, which is applied to the Body with Scarifi- 
cation or without it, to divert, to drive the Blood 


into the other Part, or to drive it out: If it be ap- 


plied without Scarification, it is called Cucurbita Ce- 
ca and Ventoſa. Cupping-Glaſſes are applied to the | 
4 


2 


the could not gainſay it. 


more Fleſhy Pans, where the large Veilth and 
Nerves cannot be hurt. The Drawing, which 
performed by theſe Glaſſes, is done thus; After 
the Skin is ſcarify'd, the Air in the ng-Glaſſes 
is rarify'd and dilated by the Flame of the low 
that is fired within it, which, after it is cooled and 
condenſed, takes up leſs room than before; ſo 
that the External Air preſſing upon the Fleſh with- 
our, forces the Blood into the Glaſs. There are 
two ſorts of Cupping-Glaſſes, ſays Celſius, one of 
Braſs, and the other of Horn; the Former is open 
on one Part, and ſhut on the other; the Latter is 


| equally open on one Part, on the other has a little 


Hole: Burning Tow is thrown into the Brazen 
one, and ſo its Mouth applyd and forc'd upon 
the Body till it ſticks. That of Horn is apply'd 
ly by it elf, and by a violent ſucking at the 
little Hole, which muſt preſently be ſtopp d up cloſe 
with Wax, it ſticks as faſt the other; but if o- 
ther things fail, then a little Cup or Goblet with a 
ſtreight Mouth may be very fitly apply'd to the 
ſame Effect: After it has ſtuck, if the Skin be 
 ſcarifyd before with a Pen-knite, it draws out 
the Blood; if it be whole and entire, it draws out 
the Flatulent Matter; therefore, where the Mat- 


ter within is hurtful and offenſive, ir muſt be ap- 


plyd the former Way; where there is an Inflam- 
mation, the Latter. The Egyptians at this Day uſe 
thoſe of Horn, as appears from Proſper Apinus. 
Blanchard. es 
Now in England we commonly uſe Cupping- 
Glaſſes without Fire, which are evacuated by a 


| ſmall Syringe which works like an Air-Pump; and 


for Scarification they have an Engine that doth it 
all at once with great Safety and very little Pain; 
and this was the Invention of the Ingenious Mr. 
| Hawksbes in Wine-Office Court in Fleetftreet, who 
makes the beſt Air-Pumps, and all Pneumatick En- 
gines that ever I ſaw. 
| CUDDY, in a firſt Rate Man of War, is a Place 
lying between the Quarter-Deck and the Captain 
Lieutenant's Cabbin under the Poop, which is di- 
vided into Partitions for the Maſter and the Secreta- 


ry's Officers. | 
{| CUI ante Divortium, is a Writ that a Woman 


divorced from her Husband, hath to recover Lands 
or Tenements from him, to whom her Husband 
did alienate them during the Marriage, becauſe 


CUI zz Vita, is a Writ of Entry that a Widow 
hath againſt him to whom her Husband aliened 
her Lands and Tenements in his Life-time; which 


| muſt contain in it, That during his Life-time ſhe 


could not withſtand it. 
CULMIFFROUS Plants, (ſee Plants, N. 22) 


are by the Botaniſts accounted ſuch as have a 
ſmoorh jointed Stalk, and uſually hollow); ard 
at each Joint the Stalk is wrap'd about with ſingle, 
narrow, long, ſharp pointed Leaves, and their 


Seeds are contained in chaffy Husks. 


CULMIFEROUS Plants, are of two kinds, 
either having, 1. a greater, or 2. a ſmaller Grain 
cx Seed. | 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, with a greater or 
larger Seed or Grain, are ſuch as are called F- 
mentaceous and Cereales, becauſe their Seeds are 
uſed for Food; as for Bread, Beer, Broth, Sc. 
Theſe they call the Frumenta, and are 
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Minerals, Oars, Cc. and are of this Figure. 


A German Guacidls 


CRUDITY, in Diſeaſes, is when the Blood (as | 


in continued Fevers) is not yet duly fermented and 
brought to a right Conſiſtence. Crudity of the Sto- 
mach, is when Meat, out of a Defect of Nouriſn- 
ment, or ſome other Cauſe, is not rightly fermented 
and turned into Chyle ; and it is Threefold , Apep 
fra, Bradypepſia, and Dyſpepſia, of which in their 
proper Places. Blanchard. | 
CRUOR, Blood: See Sanguis. Helmont makes 


a Diſtinction betwixt Sanguis and Cruor ; the For- 
mer whereof, he ſays, is the Blood in the Arteries, 


the Latter, that in the Vems. 

CRURA, are the two Heads or Beginnings of the 
marrowy Subſtance of the Brain, called Medulla Ob- 
longata. | 
_ CRURA Mezdullz Oblongata, the Internal Sub- 
ſtance of the two Sides of the Cerebrum, gathered 
together as it were into two Bundles. 

CRURAL Artery, by ſome ſaid to be the Artery 
of che Thigh, among whoſe Muſcles it divideth 


which paſſing out of the Abdomen, and entring 
into the Thighs, it loſes its former Name, and 
is called Cruralzs, Beſides ſome leſs remarkable 
Branches, before it come to the Ham, it ſends 
forth the External and Internal Muſcle ; under the 
Ham it produces the Two Foplitæas, and ſome- 
what lower the Surales, Afterwards the Trunk it 
ſelf is divided into the Branches called Anterior and 
Poſterior ; and the laſt of theſe is alſo ſubdivided 


Foot. | 


_ CRURAL Vein; the Blood is conveyed from the 
lower Extremity of the Body by Six Vezns, called, 
De greater and ſmaller Iſchia, Muſcula, Poplitea, 
and Saphena ; which joined together, compoſe the 
Trunk of the Crural Vein, which aſcends to the 
Groin, and ends in the Ihaca. 


Leg, fo called from its Situation on the Bone of 


of the Arm; its Origination is large and fleſhy, 
being continued from between the greater and leſ- 
Trochanter of the Thigh Bone forwards to its 


lower Part ; that is, immediately above its Inferior 


become perfectly Tendinous a little below the up- 
per Part of the Tendon of the Re&us, where it 
Joins with it, and the Tendons of the Vaſtus Exter- 
5 and Internus, which paſſes over the external 


tempered and baked as to endure the 


| Part of the Patella, (or on each Side of it) aad is 
2 Fire. They are uſed to melt Metals, to 


it ſelf: It is a Continuation of the Lack Artery, 


into two ſmaller Branches which deſcend to the 


CRUREUS, or Femoretlbs , is a Muſcle of the 
the Thigh, like the Muſculus Branchieus, on that | 


Weight of a Cubick Inch and Foot of fe 
Appendix. Its Fleſhy Fibres deſcend directly, and | 


En 


inſerted to a Prominence at the Superior and Fore- 


Part of the Tibia; it helps to extend the Tibia. 


CRUS, or Magnus Pes, is all that Part of the 
Body which reaches from the Buttocks down to the 


End of the Toes ; and it is divided into the Thigh, 


Leg and Foot. Blanchard. 
CRUSTA La#ea, is a Species of Achor, Scuif, 


or cruſty Scab, only with this Difference, that an 
Achor infects only the Head, but this not only the 


Face, but almoſt the whole Body of an Infant at. 
| the time of its firſt Sucking. Blanchard, Cruſta 
| Late turns white, but Achors have only one Co- 


lour, 


CRUSTACEOUS Shell-Fiſhes, are ſuch as Lob- 
ſters, Crabs, Craw-Fiſhes, De. which are cover- 
ed with Shells conſiſting of ſeveral Picces ; and 
which uſually are ſofter too than thoſe of the Teſta- 


c2ous Shell-Fiſhes, which are all entirely of one 


Piece, and uſually much harder, thicker and 


ſtronger than the former, as the Oyſter , Scollop, 
Cockle, Sec. 


CRUSTULA, is the fame as Ecchynnma in the 


Eye, being a Deſcent of Blood from the Arteries in- 


to the Tunica Conjunctiva, occaſioned by a Wound, 


Stroak, gg. | 
CRYMODES, is a cold ſhivering Fever, but ma- 


* 


ny Times accompanied with an Inflammation of the 
inner Parts. Blanchard. 


CRYSORCHYS, is an abſconding of the Teſticles 
in the Belly. Blanchard. 


CRYSTALLINUS Humvr Oculj, called al b 
Glacial is, the Cryſtalline Humour of the Eye, lies 
immediately next to the Aqueous, within the open- 


ing of the Tunica Uvea; like a Glaſs put over 4 


Hole, it collects and refracts the Rays which ſtri ke 
upon it from all Parts : Its Subſtance is like Glue 
or the Gum of a Tree, very pellucid, and of a Con- 


| fiſtence like melting Wax, which, though it be 


preſs d, does not eaſily yield and ſeparate. In Men 
it is ſhaped like a Lens or Convex Glaſs, which riſes 


thicker in the Middle than at the Edges : This Hu- 


mour is the leaſt of all three, but is much more ſolid 


Membrane of its own called Aranza, by reaſon 


than any of them, and is cloathed with a "= 
@ 


its Thinneſs, like to a Spider's Web. 
CRYSTALLOIDES Tunica 
Aranea Tunica. 
 CUBATURE, in Geometry, is finding exactly 
the ſolid Content of any propoſe Body; as the 
Ouadrature of a Surface is finding the Arca of that 
Surface, There isa little Book lately written by one 
Fantit a Frenchman, entituled, De la Cubature d: 
la Sphere, in which, with great Aſſurance, he pre- 


„ the ſame with 


' tends to find Geometrically the Solid Content of any 


Portion of a Sphere; but how little the Succeſs an- 


fivers the Boldneſs of the Title, 1 leave the Reader 
to judge. 

CUBBRIDGE-HEADS : fo ſometimes arc the 
Bulk- Heads cf the Fore-Cafla and the Hi, Decks 
called ; the one tlie Cubbridge-I ad P2for?) the o- 
ther the Cabbridge-Hliad be bind. 


CUBE, is a ſolid Body of tix equal Licles, which 


are all Squares; tis one of the five regular Bodies, 
and its Content is found by muliipiying any one Side 
or Face by the Height: Sce a Table of the different 
veral Bodies 
under the Word It. | 
CUBICAL A-tery, by ſome is ſaid to be a Branch 
of the Axillary, 
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' CUBICK Equations, in Algebra, are ſuch whoſe j And by the like Proceſs it will be found , that 


higheſt Power conſiſts of three Dimenſions, or is a Mc e 
— uantity: as aaa —3bba=2ccc, c Fe Ee; and conſequent- 
where the high Power of à the unknown Quanti- | ly, Ac c — X Ac = Ec Ec, whole 
| is a . | 4 mw Ac 
ent Herriot ſhews the Original of all | Roots are v/ : Ae = T=. 
uch kind of Equations, to be either from the con- And then will the Sum or Difference of their Cu- 
tinual Multiplication of three Lateral or Simple E- bick Roots be A+E=Z, and A—E=X, th 
quations into one another, after they are firſt redu- Roots ſought in thoſe Cubick tions: That is, 
ced to the Form of Binominals ; or elſe by multi- | r ZLI ZA -A CC. +: 
plying a Lateral Equation into a Quadratick ; by LC=+ci4qm»wtc=AtSE=Z,,y/:C+ 
Þoth which Ways the ſame Quantity will be pro- | XT : 3 Xq3z+ Ec—y/ C— X+/y:: 
duced, as in this Example.  TXq3+Ec= A—E=X . 
| 7 
Let a+ b=0) by multiplying of which con- N. B. IF as we ſaid above, the Abſolute Quanti 
2 5 1 — you will produce the | be Negative, as — Z, or — x, the — — 
1 b= following Quantity, viz. a] will be —A—E=—Z, and — 4 + E=— 
+ baa+bca+caa—bda—daa—cde & | 
— b c d = 0; which is an Original Gubick Equation, = A 
as he calls it. And by this Wy he ſhews, That HT to way nay Dons Sper aſter Mr. Ba- L 
every Cubick hath, either Real or 3  ker's Way by the Parabola, ſee ion of Equa- P. 
Row „ ſometimes all Affirmative, ſometimes all | . 7 
Negative, or ſome Affirmative and ſome Negative: Mr. Halley (now our Learned Savilian Profeſſer of 7M 
Of this ſee more in Harriot himſelf, or in Dr. Wal- Geometry at Oxon) in Philoſ. Tranſact. N. 190. gives 
rs Algebra, where he gives a large Account of this | 2.890d Way to extract the Roots ot all Cubick Equa- 
Method. Es tzons by the Help of the Tables of Sines. 5; 
As to the Solution of Cubick Equations, though | CUBICAL Number, is that which is produced by 
Harriet, Des Cartes, and others, have given very the Mult iplication of a Square Number by its Root: Pa 
god Rules, yet no Body hath deduced fo eaſy, Thus 64 is a Cubick Number, and is made by multi- 
natural and demonſtrative a Method for it, as the plying 16, the Square of 4, by the Root 4. In Al- W 
| profound Dr. Walks in his Algebra, Chap. 46. | wes the third Power in a Series of Geometrical the 
if which he tells us he did in the Year 1647, and is as | Proportionals . ontiaued, is called a Cube, as à is the it c 
y ' followeth. | Root, a@ the Square, and 42 4 the Cube : And 0 
Wy Since Oughtred proves, Ch. 18. Art. 15. of his All Cub:ck Numbers may be ranged into the Form of Me 
me! Clavis: That Ze = Z + z Z, and Tc = Z— | Cubes, as 8 or 27, whole Sides are 2 and 3, and their J 
5 3 A K they may be reduced thus, Zc — 3 /£Z | Baſes 4 and g. | Sta: 
14 S Z and c + 3 AE X=©Z: And then he found : ther 
1 that 3 AE was the triple Rectangle of the two | Theorem. Every true Cubical Number C 
vo uantities A and E, whoſe Sum is Z, and 2 from a Binominal Root, conſiſts of theſe Parts, of ( 
* 1 the Abſolute Number was the Sum of their Cubes | viz. The Cubes of the greater and leſſer Parts calle 
33 in the Former, but X the Difference of them, and | of the Root, and of 3 times the Square of the C 
6 1 TY the Difference of their Cubes in the Latter. | greater Part multiplied by the leſſer, and of 3 ther 
hat And he found alſo, that all Cubick Equations might | times the Square of the leſſer multiplied by the Laſt 
be reduced to one of theſe two Forms, for as for greater. | | C 
theſe two, Zc — 3 (EZ = Z, and Xc + 34 5 | Foot 
=— Lc, where ©Z and ©X are Negative Quantities, | As is plain from bare Algebraical Multiplication aboy 
they only differ from the Former, in which they are | in the following Example. ing 
Affirmative, in this, that here I and Z will be Ne- 5 2 
gative Quantities, whereas there they will be Poſi- a4 T 2 ab T 55 CG 
tive. 2a ter 1s 
So that all Cubick Equations being reducible to theſe | — — 4090 
two Forms, the only Difficulty remaining is this, | aaap2aab+habb ng x, 
Having the Rectangle of two Quantities, with the aab+abb+bbb Cl 
Sum or Difference of their Cubes, to find the Quan- | — — Carl; 
Bi themſelves, and conſequently, their Sum and | aaa+zaab+ zabb+bbb - Cl 
jj erence, | . | | gu! 
Which is performed by reſolving a Quadratick E- From whence tis very eaſy to underſtand both the Helm 
quation of a ſolid Root (or one whoſe Root is a Compoſition of any Cubick Number, and alſo the CL 
Cube or ſome higher Power.) ow of _ ws Tg for extracting the Cube Noot 2 2 
A c e out ot any Number give e A 
For E, I= Ec. e AEP Y N Swen. ; 
2 C c — render: 
Ec , and ſo E= AF = Ac, and E | | the M; 
Ec=AchHSEc=@Z, wherefore ( multiplying | under i 
by Acor Ec, and then tranſpoſing the Terms) | 3 
Acc -A =— Ac =Ecc—fZEcwhole | 8 
. : T A c | , 
Roots are : 2 - : 24 -A c F un 
| ifch, 
they 4 
edge; 
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Spicate, whole Seed is either 
15 and more Oblong, and that eaſily ſepa- 
1 from its Huſk by Pounding, or Beating, 
or Threſhing, as Wheat (Triticum) and Rye 
(Secale; ) or not fo eaſily parting with its Hulk, 
as Spo t, in Latin Zza, a ſort of Baſtard Wheat 
which grows plentifully in ah, Germany, and 


France. ; 
To which they add Barley ( Herdeum ) and Ric? 


(Oryza) which are contained in a thicker Huſk 


2. Whoſe Seed is cloſe and more round, as Pa- 


nick, which is a Seed much ſown in Germany 

and eaten by the Inhabitants. | ; 
Peniculate or Tubate, whoſe Seed is either 

' More Oblong, as Avena Oats ; or 

Roundiſh, as Scordium and Milnum. = 

Paniculate and Spicatæ ſimul, as the Indian Maeze. 


They reckon alſo ſome Culmiferous Herbs which are 
not Eſculent, or uſually eaten by Men; and theſe 
alſo are either © 


um; or 
Paniculate, as the Lacryma Jobi. 


CULMINATE, is a Word uſed by Aſtronomical 


Writers, to expreſs a Star's or the Sun's being upon | 


the Meridian, or having the greateſt Altitude that 
it can have that Dax. 
Ihe Culminating of any Star, or being on the 
Meridian, may be found by the Globe thus; 


Rectify your Globe and Hour Index, and bring the 


Star to the Brazen Meridian; then the Index will 
ſhew the Time of the Star's Calminating. 

CUEMUS, in Botanicks, is properly the Stalk 
of Corn or Graſs, but of no other Plant, for that is 
called Caulis. | 


there are the Extraordinary, the Ordinary, and the 
| Laſt ſized Culuering. 


Culvering Extraordinary has 53 Inches Bore, 1 3 the Wall of a fortified Place between two Baſtioms; 


Foot long, weighing 4800 Pound Weight; its Loa 
above 12 Pound, carries a Shot 5; Diameter, weigh- 
ing 20 Pound Weight. 

Culvering Ordinary, is a Size leſſer. 

Culvering of the leaſt Size, is that whoſe Diame- 
ter is 5 Inches Bore, 12 Foot long , weighing about 
4000 I. carries a Shot 3 Inches 4 Diameter, weigh- 
ing 14 l. 9 Ounces. 


CULVERTAILE, the faſtening in of a Ship's | 


cording to ſome, is a little Part cut off from the 


Carlings into the Beam, 1s fo called. 
CUN, or Cond, a Sea Term, ſignifying to direct 


or guide: To Cun 2 Ship is to direct the Perſon at | 


Helm how to ſteer her: See Cond. | 
CUNEIFORME Os, is a Bone fo called from 
the Reſemblance which it hath to a Wedge; by 
the Ancients called Multiform?, by reaſon of the 
various Proceſſes on the Inſide and Outſide, which 
renders it rough and unequal : It is fituate in 
the Midſt of the Baſis of the Brain, and is placed 
under it like a Baſis, fo that it touches upon moſt 
of the Boncs cf the Head and the Upper Jaw. 
Blanc aral. | 
CUNEIFORMIA Oſſa, are thoſe Bones of the 
Tarſus of the Foot which ate accounted the Fourth, 
Fifch, and Sixth; and theſe are ſo called, becauſe 
they are large above, and narrow below, like 
We ges: They link all three at the Side of one a- 
nother, having their upper Part Convex, and their 


— — 


Lower Concave, by which means the Muſcles and 
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Tendons in the Sole of the Foot are not hurt when 
we go. At one End, each hath a Sinus receivi 


| Os Naviculare, and at the other End they are . | 


ed to the three inner Bones of the Metatarſus ; the 
inmoſt of theſe Bones is the largeſt, and the middle 


one the leaſt. 


CUNELS, a Triangular Priſm, or a Wedge. 


CUPPEL or Coppel, an Inftrument in Chymi- 


ſtry in the Form of a Dith, made of Aſhes well 
waſh d ( to cleanſe them from all their Salt) or of 
Bones throughly calcined : Its Uſe is to try and 
purify Gold and Silver ; which is done by ming- 


ling Lead with the Metal, and f expoſing it in 


| the Coppel to a violent Fire a great while; the Im- 
| purities of the Metal will then be carried off in 


Droſs, which Droſs is called Litharge of either Gold 


CUPPING- GLASSES : See Cucurbitula. 

CURATIO, is a right Way or Method of find- 
ing out by Symptoms and Indications proper Reme- 
dies for any Diſeaſe, in order to the Recovery of 


Boa Health. Blanchard. 
Spicate, as the P:alaris (Canary Graſs) and Loli- | 


CURCULIO, the ſame with Cion. 
_ CURIA aviſare vult, is a Deliberation that the 


Court intends to take upon any Point or Points of a 


Cauſe, before Judgment be reſolved on. 
CURIA Claudenda, is a Writ that lieth againſt 


him that ſhould fence and cloſe up his Ground, if he 


refuſe or defer to do it. | 
CURIASSIERS, are Horſemen that wear Ar- 


mour. 


 CURSITOR, is an Officer cr Clerk belonging 


to the Chancery, that maketh out Original Writs : 


They are called alſo Clerks of the .Courſe; and 
there be of theſe Twenty four in Number, which 


have allotted to each of them ſeveral Shires, in 


3 vrhich they make out ſuch Original Writs, as are by 
CULVERING, a fort of Ordnance, of which | 


the Subject required, and are a Corporation of them- 


ſelves. 


CURTAIN, in Fortification, is the Front of the 


or the longeſt ſtraight Line that runs about the Ram- 
part , drawn from one Flank to the other, and bor- 
dered with a Parapat. five Foot high, behind which 


the Souldiers ſtand to fire upon the Covert-way and 


into the Moat. Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their At- 
tacks againſt the Curtain, becauſe tis the beſt flank d 
of any Part. 


CURTATION of a Planet, in Afironomy, ac- 


Line of his Interval or Diſtance from the Sun. 


CURTESY of England: See Courteſy of Eng- 
land. 


CURVATURE, ſignifies Crookedneſs. 

CURVE, the ſame with Crooked. 

CURVES or Curuilineal Figures, are in (ieo- 
metry, ſuch as are terminated or bounded by Cur- 
ved or Crooked Lines: as Circles and Elliſſes; and 
all Conick Sections, Spherical Trianglas, Ic. are 
Curves. 

CUSTODE admittendo, and Cuſtode 2movendo, 


are Writs for the admitting or removing of Guar- 
dians. 


CUSTODES Libertatis Anglie authoritate 
Parliamenti, was the Stile wherein Writs and other 


Judicial Proceedings did run during the late Times 


of Trouble, viz. from the Murther of King Charles 
the Firft, till the Uſurpation by Crowawel/, men- 


tioned 


"> : Tis by the Refiners uſually called a 
| Teft. 
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| that the Moiftute com under or from 
| hat the M. comes out or between 


| tioned and declared traiterous by the Stat. 12. Car: 
3 | | d 


Civilians, taken to be) a Law or Right not com- 
mitted to Writing, bur eſtabliſhed by ufe, and 
by the Conſent of our Anceſtors hath been, and is 
daily practiſed; and tis either General or Particular : 
A General Cuſtom, is that which is allowed through 
all England. Particular Cuſtom is that which be- 


longeth to this or that County, or to this or that | 


Lordſhip, Town, or City. 

CUSTOMS and Services, or Conſuetudinibus 
Sy Servitiis, is a Writ of Right cloſe, which lieth 
againſt the Tenant that deforceth his Lord of the 
Rent or Service due to him: Of this fee more at 
large in the Old Nat. Breu. Fol. 77. 

CUSTOS Brevium, a Clerk belonging to the 
Court of Common-Pl-as, whoſe Office is to receive 
and keep all the Writs, and put them upon. Files, 
every Return by it ſelf; and at the End of every 
Term, to receive of the Protonotaries all the Re- 
cords of the Niſi prizes , called the Poftea. WY 


CUSTOS Placitorum Corone , ſeems to 
ſame with Cuſtos Rotulorum. 
CUSTOS Rotulorum, is he that hath the Cuſto- 


dy of the Rolls, or Records of the Seſſions of Peace; | 


and as ſome ſay, of the Commiſſions of Peace it 
ſelf : He is always a Juſtice of Peace and Quorum 
in the County where ” hath 1 = 3 
 CUSTOS Spiritualium, ot Cuſtos of the Spiri- 
tualities, is he that exerciſeth Spiritual or Eccleſi- 
aſtical Juriſdiction in any Dioceſe during the Vacan- 
cy of the See, which, by the Canon-Law, be- 
longs to the Dean and Chapter, but at preſent 
with us in England, to the Archbiſhop of the Pro- 
vince by Preſcription: Howbeit, divers Deans 
and Chapters do challenge this by ancient Charters 
from the Kings of this Land. 


CUSTOS er eee „the Perſon to whoſe | 


Cuſtody a vacant See was committed by the King as 
Supreme Lord, who as a Steward of the Goods and 
Profits, was to give account to the Eſcheator, and 
he into the Exchequer : His Truſt continued till the 
Vacancy was ſupplied by a Succeſſor , who obtained 


the King's Writ De Neſtitutiones Temporalum , | 


| 


which was commonly after Conſecration , yet ſome- 


times before. 1 = 
CUT a Feather ; if a Ship hath too broad a Bow, 

they ſay ſhe will not Cut a Feather : that is, the will 

not paſs through the Water ſo ſwiftly as to make it 


foam or froth. 


CUTANEOUS Di#ftempers, ſuch as affect the 


Skin, as the Itch, or Scab, Cc. 
CUTANEOUS GlandsandVeſſels,are ſuch as are 
placed or terminated in the Cutzs or Skin. 


CUTICLE, Scarff Skin, is a Cover of the Skin 
| Years, in which time the New Moons return tothe 


without Senſe, extended outwardly over the 
whole Skin like a Membrane , full of innumerable 
ſmall Pores, accommodated to the avoiding of Inju- 
ries from Abroad, to the ſhutting up of the Cu- 
taneous Veſſels, and to the more accurate perfect- 
ing of Tactile Qualities : It is nouriſhed by the 


Blood; for if it be loſt or periſhed , it comes a- 
gain, though its Veſſels be but little conſpicuous. 


Blanchard. | | 
Mr. Luenhboeck found by his Miſcroſcope , that 


the Cuticula conſiſted of an infinite Quantity of 


very ſmall Scales, ſo minute, that a ſmall Grain 
of Sand would coyer near 200 of them ; ſo that he 
thinks there are no proper Pores in the Skin , but 


. Cap. 3. oY | . " | 
CUSTOM ;' is (both by Common Lawyers and | 


| 


{ 


moſt Coyer of the whole Body, or a pretty thick 


Elbow, Forehead, Soles of the Feet, 


or divides the Water before it comes to the Bow : 


about four Fathom broad, which is vſually ſunk 
in the Middle of the great dry Ditch till you meet 


ſiegers Mining, and alſo the better to keep off the 


| IndiCtion. 


in which time the ſame Dominical Letter comes 
about again in the fame Order, and Leap-Years ex- 


again her Courſe with the Sun. 


CUTIS, is the Skin of living Man, but Pet. 
I is that which is flead off; and it is the outer. 


Membrane wrought of ſeveral Filanients of the 
Veins and Arteries , Nerves and Nervous Fibres, 
—_— and interwoven with one another , ful] 
of Glandules and Lympheducts, or Veſſels that 
convey away the Vapours and Sweat, aboundin 

with a great Number of Pores here and there, = 
ſenſibly perforated in many Places to let in and our, 
as occaſion requires; as at the Mouth, Noftrils, 
Eyes, Ears, Privities, Fundament, gepc. it is thick. 
eſt of all upon the Head, moderately hard in the 
Neck and Back, finer in the Face, Pexzs, and out- 
er Skin of the Scrotum ; thin on the Sides, and 
thinneſt of all on the Lips; in ſome Places, as the 
it ſticks very 


cloſe together. Blanchard. 
CUTT-BASTION : See Baſtion. 
CUTT-WATER, the Sharpneſs of the Head of 

a Ship below the Beak ; tis fo called becauſe it cuts 


This is called alfo the Knee of the Head. 
 CUVETTE, in Fortification, is a deeper Trencli 


with Water, and ſerves both to prevent the Be- 


Enemy. 

CYCLE, is a continual Revolution of certain 
Numbers, which ſucceſſively go on without any 
Interruption from the Firft to the Laſt, and then 
return again to the Firſt, and fo circulate perpetu- 
ally. In the Calendar there are three principal! 
Cycles, viz. the Solar, the Lunar, and the Cycle of 


CYCLE of the Sum, is a Revolution of 28 Years; 


pire, and the 29th Year the Cycle begins again : This 
Cycle ſerves to find the Dominical Letter for any 
Year paſt, preſent, or to come. 


To find the Cycle of the Sun. 


Rule. To the Year add 9, and divide the Sum 
by 28, the Remainder is the Cycle of the Sun. 


Example. 


To 1701 add 9, the Sum 171c divided by 28, the 
the Reſidue 2 is the Cycle of the Sun. 

CYCLE of the Moon, is a Revolution of 19 
ſame Days they were on before, and the begins 
This was invented 
by Metin the Athenian, and is called the Golden 
Number. That which occaſioned probably the 
pitching ypon this Number, was their Obſervations 
that the Lunar Eclipſes happen nearly again on che 
ſame Day of the Month 19 Years after the former; 
of which tis eaſy to give many modern Inſtances. 
Enneadecaterides is with ſome the Name of this 
Lunar 7 73 5 

CYCLE of ladidtion, is a Revolution of three 
Luftrums or fifteen Years, after which thoſe wh? 
uſed it began it again, This is more ancient 


than the precedent ones, and hath nothing to do 


witk 


JEW 


Repiblitk: To find this editf;on, & 312 


CYCLISCI, are Surgeons Inftruments, where- 
with they ſcrape away corrupt Fleſh, or the like: 

ey ire made in the Form of an Half-Moon. 
CYCLOID: If on a Right Line, as AE, a 
Wheel or Circle be imagined to make one entire 
Revolution, or to move till the Point 4 come to 
touch the Line again at E: The Circle will deſcribe 
the Line AE, equal to its Periphety; and the Point 


| ; up ; 2 * * 
=» kr - 2 * 
e . bees“ — 


A will 8 2 Curve Line 44 FE, which is 


called a Cycloid or Trochoid, and the Space contain- 
ed within this Curve and the Subtenſe AE is called 
the Gyclozdal Space. = 

From the Confideration of which Geneſis, tis 


Curve; will every where be diſtant from d the Point 
of Contact, by ſuch a Part of the Circle as is the 
Diſtante of chat Point of Contact from A, the Be- 


5 of the Line. Thus, when Ad is a Fourth | 
art 0 


the whole Subtenſe, then will daa be a Qua- 


that Line, then the Ark à c is a Semi- circle, 8c. 
do likewiſe at the other End, when the Atk ac is an 


8 eE will be an Eighth Part of the Line 


Propoſition. 
A Semi-ordinate in the Cycloid ( or the Right 
Line B F, or bf) is equal to it; correſponding 


he Year that Tribute was to be paid to the | 
ziwen, and Uivide the Remainder by | 


very plain, that the Point à which deſcribes the 


Gant of the Generating Circle; when Ac is half | 


NES 


bt Sine in the Generating Circle, Cn 


— 
0 % „ 


bd) together with the Arch of 
br a d. 


eser: 0 
Dy | * - 


*%%.. — 


— 


This is proved from the Conſideration of the 
Manner of the Generation of the Cycloid above de- 


livered: For ſince the Right Line CE is equal to 
the Semi-circular Ark 4D C, the Right Line DF 


| muſt be equal to the Quadrantal Ark AD; for the 


ſeveral Arks of the moving Circle do every where 
nerate Right Lines equal to themſelves ; where- 


ore any Semi-ordinate drawn to the Curve 


of 
the Cycloz4 muſt be compounded of d F or D Þ 


viz. 2 Right Line equal to the Part of the 
Ark that hath revolved, and of 5 4 and BD the 
Right Sine of that Ark in the Generating Circle, 


{ Q. E. D. 


Corollarięs. 


1. Hence tis plain, that by means of the Cy- 
cloid a Right Line may moſt eaſily be found equal 
to any given Ark of a Circle, or to its whole Cir- 
cumference ; and con{-quently the Quadrature of 
the Circle may Geometrically be had, if this Cy- 
cloid be a true Geometrical Curve, as indeed it is 


2, If you ſuppoſe de, De, and de to be every 
where drawn equal to the Right Lines bd, B B, 


and bd; the Curve Line connecting their Extremi- 
ties will be an Ellipſis ( by Propoſ. which you will 


find under the Word Elliptical Space) for the whole 
Aggregate of all theſe Right Lines, or the Elliptical 
Space will be double of the Semi- circular one; 3. e. 
as Be is to BB; and confequently the Curvilineal 
Space Ae CDA will be equal to the Semi- circular 


Space AD CA. 


3. DF (i. e. De + eF) = Quadrant D A, 
wherefore ſince the Whole B = to a Semi- circle, 


the Remainder B D FG muſt alſo be equal to a 
Quadrant; but B-D = De (by Cor. 2.) wherefore 
eF will be equal to FG; and the ſame Way of ar- 
guing will always prove ef above; eiual to Fg be- 
low, wherefore all the Indiviſibles in each being 
equal, the Space Af F will be equal to the 
Space FG E. Hence, 

4 0s 2 that the Cycloidal Space is always 
triple of the Generatms Circle. 

For the Rectangle B CEG is equal to the whole 
Circle (becauſe on one Side is the Radius, and the 
other the Semi-circumference,) that is, is equal to 
the Semi-ellipſis Ae CD A; wherefore, if out of 
it you take the Quadrant of the Ellipſis Bee CB, 
what remains, which is the Trapezium Ce GE C, 
muſt be equal to the other Quadrant of the Ellipſis, 


or to the Semi- circle. But it was proved in 


Cor. z. That the Trilinear Space FG E was equal 
to 


E e 
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ECA mitit alſo be 


and plain, and 


The Figure is a Semi- cyelbid, where the Arks 4 0, 
do, d 0, Se. are ſuppoſed to be in Arithmetical 


cloid are all equal ſeverally to thoſe Arks: Now 


CYL 


£ 
— 3 . 3 . _— - —- & the, » + —— 
Ne Y\ L 
8 * . 
* 


tos Af F; wherefore the Trilinear Figure 4 F 
0 Af * +. hp bf 


conſequently the whole Semi-cycloidal Space 

CA muſt be equal to three Semi-circles, and there- 

fore the whole Cycloidal Space triple of the Gene- 

rating Circle. ED. EN | 

Otherwiſe thus; 
R AE is 


mi-circles. Q. E. D. | 
The following Demonſtration of the ſame Propo- 


skilful in Things of this Nature: "Tis very ſhort 


pends on the Arithmetick of In- 


finites. Thus, 


Proportions, and conſequently fo will the Lines co 
co, CO, Oc. which from the Nature of the G- 


theſe being a Series of Arithmetical Proportions, 


will be to as many equal to the greateſt, as 1 to 


d 


= 


2 (by Prop. 2. of Dr. Wallir's Arith, Inſinit.) where- 


fore the Space CdO S= + SD, but + SD =to the 
whole Circle ; wherefore the whole Cycloidal Space 
CDS muſt be equal to three Semi- circles. 

ED: 
2 The Linea Cælerrimi Defoe, as 'tis called, or 
the Curve which any heavy ' would deſcribe, 
ſuppoſing it to deſcend with the greateſt poſlible 
Swiftneſs, is the Ark of a Cyclord. This John Ber- 
noul:, 1 think, firſt propoſed, as a Problem to be 
diſcovered, and it hath often been ſolved, but very 
briefly and eafily by Mr. John Craig, in Phaloſ. 
Tranſat. N. 268. In the Ata Eruditorum Lipf. 
for May 1690, p 217- there is a Method of Inve- 
ſligation for this Line by James Bernoulli. 

CYEMA, the ſame with Embryo. 

CYGNUS, the Swan, a Conſtellation in the 
Northern Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 35 Stars. 


CYLINDER; the Hollow within every Piece of 


Ordnance, is called her Concave Cylmder. 

CYLINDER, is a Solid Body, made by the Ro- 
tation of a Re 
its Sides. 


angled Parallelogram about one of 


— 
* 


4FE 


* 


ſition I had from Mr. Frnphry Dittom, who is very | 


| 


| 


— 


being the ſame with d, the Diameters of the Circle 


- Hemiſphere, and the Triangle 


— — | — 
thus, dd (che Reaſon of which you have under 
e 

1. 6. ita hei olidi the ( 
linder will be expreſſed thus, 5 r dd hi | ** 
be equal to the Diameters of their Ba 
Anders muſt be to one another, as the Cubes of their 
Diameters or Attitudes; for here, 5 the Hei 


of the Baſe. If in one Cylinder it be called 


be r 44 4, and of the latter +r D DD; but 
doubtleſs r being a common Efficient er Multi- 
plier: Z ddd: zr DDD::dd4d: DDD; that 


ters. E 


3. Every Cylinder is triple of a Cone of the fame 


Solidi. 


4. Every linder is to a Sphere inſcribed, and of 
the ſame Baſe and Height as 3 to 2. 
If the Square and Quadrant with the Diagonal 
a d, be ſuppoſed to revolve round the Axis b d, the 
Squire will generate a Cy/inder, the Quadrant an 
a dba Cone all of 


the ſame Baſe and Height. 


And fince Circles are as the Squares of their Di- 


| amerers, and that the Square of e h (=Q of af) 


=Ogh(=D0 6d) + D bf, by 47. e. 1; there» 
fore the Circle deſcribed by eh, or its = c d, muſt 
be equal to two Circles deſcribed by g B, 2 
hf: Take away then the common Cirde, deſcribed 
by bf from both, and there will remain the Circle 
deſcribed by g þ = to the Ring deſcribed by ef. 
And thus it will always be, that (v. gr.) the Circle 
deſcribed by ł m, will be equal to the Annulus or 
Ring made by the Motion of i/; wherefore all the 
Rings made by the Revolution of e f, i 1, c. muſt 
be equal to all the Circles deſcribd by the Motion 
of g h, mk, c. that is, all the Solid, compoſed 
of the Rings made by the Motion of the Parts of 
| the Trilinear Figure cf 7b a, ſhall be equal to all 


angle a db: Wherefore ſince the Cone is + of the 
O inder on the ſame Baſe and Height, and that the 
Solid made by the Trilinear cf I b a, is alſo another 
third Part, as being equal to the Cone; the He- 
miſphere muſt be 5 of the Cylinder, and conſequent- 
ly, if the Baſe and Altitude of the Cylznder wele 
equal to the Diameter of the Sphere, the whole 


1. Since every Cylinder hath a Circle for its 


Baſe, it will be very proper to denote its Baſe | 


Sphere would be 7 of the Cyiznder. 


Cyb "A | 
fuch Cy. 


and in the other D, the Solidity of the E 
is, the Cylznders are as the Cubes of their Diame- 


Baſe and Height; which ſee proved in Proportion of 


the Circles generated by the Elements of the Tri- 


Cor. 
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. Gi. 7. Fon hence we have the Dimenſions of _CYMATIUM, a Member of Architestune, where- 
the Sphere and Cylinder, both as to Solidity and | of one Half is Convex, and the other Concave : 
Surface; for let 4 be the Diameter of the Sphere and | There are two Sorts of Cymatiums, viz. one called 


G! Ender, and r d the Circumference of the Baſe of | Doucires or Right Gula, the moſt advanced Part of 


Cylinder ; then will the whole Baſe be j rd d, 
(whichaifo ia the Area cf a great Circle of theSphere;) 5 nvex, 
and ths Baſe multiply'd by d the Altitude, gives | but is hollow below, as the firſt is above. 


which is Concave ; and the other Talon or Reverſed 
Gula, which hath irs moſt advanced Part Co 


r dd d for the Solidity of the Cy - CYMBIFORME Os : See Os Naviculare. 
Pre, by this Fr gi — CYNANCHE and Lycnanche, fo called becauſe it 
2 + 44d = Solidity of the Sp is frequently incident to Dogs and Wolves, is an In- 
Quantity divided by + d (one Sixth of the Diameter) | flammation of the inner Muſcles of the Larynx, ac- 


gives r d d the Surface of the Sphere. 


or the Baſe of the Glinder. 


2. Which Surface r 4 4 is manifeſtly Quadruple 
of Zr dd, the Area of a great Circle of the Sphere, 


companied with a Difficu'ty of Breathing, and 2 
continual Fever. Blanchard. FEY 
CYINANTHRO PIA, is Madneſs given by a Dog, 
wherein the Patient flies Light, or any thing that is 
bright and ſplendid; fears Water, and trembles at 
the Sight and Remembrance of it: It proceeds uſu- 


| 


3. Wherefore, by multiplying r 4 ( = to the Peri- ally from a poiſonous Bite, or the like, of ſome mad 
phery of the Baſe of the Cy/znder by d the Altitude) 


you have r #4 for the Curve Surface of the Cyiznder ; | 
which thetefore is equal (taken without its proper Muſcles of the Mouth, by which the Face is fo di- 


Creature, as a Dog, a Wolf, Se. Blanchard. 
CYNICUS Spaſmus, the Convulſion of the 


Baſes) to the Surface of the Sphere; and conſequent-ſtorted, that it reſembles the Countenance of 2 
ly, adding in the Baſes (each of which is zr 44) | grinning Dog. 
the whole Surface of the Cylinder, Baſes and all, | CYNODES Orexis, is a Canine Appetite, or an 


will be 1:7 d d, that is, to the Surface of the | extreme Hunger join d with Vomiting or a Looſe- 


Sphere as 3 to 2. 
4. The Square of the Diameter (d d): To the 


ness: It ariſes from a too much or a too acid Fer- 
ment in the Stomach. Blanchard. 
CYNODESMUS, is the Band which ties the 


* 


Area of the Circle r dd: : Is as d: r d, (for dd | little Skin of the Yard to the Glands. 


7 


dd: :d ird) that is, as the Diameter to off CYNODENTES, are thoſe Teeth between the 


the Circumference. 


tween dd d and 3rd d d, the Solidity of the Cy- 
under and Sphere; ſo that the Conz is equal to the 


finite Number of Olindrical Surfaces decreaſing (as 


— Surface 5, and the Radius of the Baſe 7, the 
olidity of the Cylinder will be expreſſed by Z r S: 


nearly they will agree. 
CYLINDROWD, a ſolid Figure with Elliptical 
Baſes parallel and alike ſituated. 


ſome Phyſicians call — Blanchard. 
CYLLOSIS: See Cyllum. 


CYLLUM, ſignifies a Leg put out of Joint out- 
wardly; alſo one Lame and Crooked. 


any Plant or Herb. 


Exceſs of the linder abous the Sphere; and the | 
Cone, Sphere and Cylinder are as 3, 2 and 1; ſo that | before a Figure, ſignifies nothing (except in Decimal 
the Sphere is two Thirds of the Cy/mmder. See this 


laſt proved much ſhorter under the Word brdiviſibles. | in the fame Proportion as when put a 

If you conſider a Cylinder, as compoſed of an in- | 
the Circles of the Baſe on which they ſtand) in A- | Back. - 
rithmetical Progreſſion ; if you call the outermoſt or CYPHOSI, is the bending of the Vertebres of 


And it will be diverting to meaſure a Cylinder by 
both of theſe different Ways, in order to fee how | 


CYLINDRUS, is a Plaiſter made oblong, which | 


Axle-Teeth and the Grinders, called Canini, Colu- 
mellares, and Oculares; Eye-Teeth, as we fay. 


,. Becauſe the Solidity of the Cylinder is r 444, | Blanchard. 
| therefore the Cone of the ſame Baſe and Height will 
be r d dd, which is plainly the Difference be- 


 CYNORERXI : See Cynodes Orexz. | 
CYNOSURA, a Conſtellation conſiſting of ſeven 
Stars; otherwiſe called Urſa Minor, or the Little 
Bear, in the Tail of which is the Polar Star. 
CYPHER, or Nought, thus noted (O), which put 


Arithmetick, where it augments, _ put before, 
ter Integers ) 

but after a Figure it increaſes it by Ten, and ſo on- 
vwards in Decuple Proportion, or dy Tens, ad Infinitum. 
CYPHOMA, or Cphoſis, Crookedneſs of the 


the Back toward the Back Parts. 

1 CYRTOMA, is a Bunch on the Back, or a Tu- 

mor in any other Part. : 

CYRTOSIS, the ſame with Oyrtoma. 

CYSTAROS, is the Gut call'd Rerum, the lower- 

| moſt of all; alfo the Fundament. : 

| CYSTICA, are Medicines uſed againſt Diſtem- 

| pers in the Bladder, | 

© CYSTICA CGemelli, a very ſmall Branch of the 
Celiack Artery diſperſed through the Gall-Bladder. 
CYSTI, is the Bladder that holds the Urine oz 

the Gall. 


CYMA, among the Botaniſts ſignifies the Top of | CYSTISCholedechs,the fame with Folliculus fellis. 


CYSTOTOMY, the cutting of a Bladder. 
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[FA ACRYODES, are Ulcers which continually 
ſend forth Matter. Blanchard. | 

DACTYLE, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe 

confiſting of three Syllables, whereof the firſt is long, 
and the other two ſhort ; as Carmina. 

DACTYLONOMY, is the Artof Numbring on 
the Fingers. 

DAO, a Term in Architecture, by ſome Wri- 
ters uſed for the Dye, which is the Part in the Middle 
of the Pedeſtal of a Column between its Baſe and 
Cornice : Tis of a Cubick Form, whence the Name 
of Dye is given to it. „ 

DAILY MOTION of a Planet: See Diurnal 
Motion. | 

DAMAGE, is generally taken to ſignify any Hurt 
or Hindrance that a Man taketh in his Eftate ; but 
in Common Law it is Part of that the Jurors be to 


, 
* 
* 


enquire of, paſſing for the Plaintiff or Defendant | 


in a Civil Action, be it Perſonal or Real: For after 
Verdict given of the principal Cauſe, they are like- 


wiſe asked their Conſciences (touching Coſts, which | 


are the Charges of the Suit, called of the Civilians, 
Expenſe Litis,) and Damages, which contain the 
Hindrances that the Plaintiff or Demandant hath 
ſuffered, by means of the Wrong done to him by the 
Defendant or Tenant. 

This Word Damage (in Law) has two ſeveral 
Significations, the one Properly and Generally, the 
other Strictly and Relatively: Properly, as it is in 
Caſes where Damages are founded upon the Statute 
of 2 H. 4. Cap. 1. and 8 H. 6. Cap. 9. where Coſts 
are included within this Word Damages; for Da- 
mage, in its proper Signification, is ſaid 4 Demendo, 
when by Diminution a thing becomes worſe; and in 
this Senſe, Coſts of Suits are Damages to the Plain- 
tiff, for by it his Subſtance is diminithed. But when 


the Plaintiff declares the Wrong done him to the | 


Damage of ſuch a Sum, this is to be taken Relative- 
ty, for the Wrong which is paſſed before the Writ 


brought, and are aſſeſſed by Reaſon of the Treſpaſs | 


aforeſaid, and cannot extend to the Coſts of Suit, 
which are future, and of another Nature. 
DAMAGE CLEERE; Damnma Clericorum is now 
aſſeſs d by the Tenth Part in the Common Pleas, and 
the Twentieth Part in the King's Bench and Exche- 
quer, of all Damages (excceding five Marks) reco- 
vered either by Verdict, Confeſſion, or Judgment of 


the Court in all Actions upon the Caſe, Covenant, | 


Treſpaſs, Battery, falſe Impriſonment, Dower, and 
others wherein Damages are uncertain, which the 


cer of that Court wherein they are recovered, 
before he ſhall have Execution for them. This was 
Originally only a Gratuity given to the Prothonota- 
rtes, and their Clerks, for drawing Special Writs 


and Pleadings, which afterwards grew to a Certain- | 


ty; but now this is taken away by 17 Car. 2. c. 6. 
for that it was an unneceſſary Charge and Burden 
upon the King's Subjects. 


DAMAGE Feaſant, in Common Law, is when 


Stranger's Beaſts are in another Man's Ground with- 
out Licence of the Tenant of the Ground, and there 
do feed, tread, and otherwiſe ſpoil the Corn, Graſs, 


Goods, and ſuch like; in which Caſe the Tenanr, 
whom they Damage, may therefore take, diſtrain, 
and impoond them, as well in the Night as in the 


Day: But'in other Caſes, as for Rents and Services, 


and ſuch like, none may diſtrain in the Night. 


DARKENED Room: See Obſcura Camers. 


ee was to pay to the Prot honot ary, or chief 


DAMNATA Terra, is the ſame with the Caput 
Mortmum of the Chymiſts, being only the Earth or 
Maſs that remains in the Retort, = after all the 
other Principles are forced out by the Fire. | 

DANCETTE, a Term in Heraldry, when the 
Our-line of any Bor- | 


dure or Ordinary is * | 
of this Shape, that VVUWA 
is, indented in and 


out very largely, in | 
which only it differs from Indented. 


There is a bearing of a Bend 
called double Dancette ; thus, he 
beareth Azure, a Bend double 
Dancette Argent. | 


DARK Tent, is the Term which ſome Writers 
give to a Box made almoſt like a Desk with Oprick 
Glaſſes, to take the Froſpe& of any Building, For- 
tification, Landskip, Sc. This is a Portable Ca- 
mera Obſcura, or Darkened Room : See the Deſcri- 
ption under Obſcura Camera. | ES 

DARSI, is an Excoriation of the Skin. Blan- 
chard. | ; 
DARTUS, is the ſecond or inner Tunick of the 
common Coats, which immediately cover the Teſti- 
cles; it ariſes from the Membrana Carnoſa, and 
ſeems to be Muſcular from its Power of conſtruct- 
ing and wrinkling it ſelf up; it adheres to the Tu- 
nica Faginalis that lies under it by many Membra- 


| nous Fibres. Nuyſch ſaith, that it hath the Mem- 


brana alſo under the Carnoſa Adipoſa. 

DASSYMA, is a ſuperficial Inequality of the in- 
ner Part of the Eye-lids, accompanied with a Red- 
neſs. Blanchard. 8 

DATA, is the Term in Mathematicks for ſuch 
Things or Quantities as are ſuppoſed to be given or 
known, in order to find out thereby other Tein or 
Quantities which are unknown or ſought for; and 
Euclid uſes the Word Data (of which he hath a 
particular Tract) for ſuch Spaces, Lines, and Angles, 
as are given in Magnitude, or to which we can aſ- 
ſign others equal: See Civen. 


DATIVE CASE, is the third Caſe in the Declen- 


ſion of Nouns, Pronouns, Cc. and is fo called, be- 
cauſe tis uſually governed by a Verb, which implies 
ſomething to be given to ſome Perſon, and the thing 


is put in the Accuſative Caſe, and the Perſon in the 


Vative. yin 
DAVIS, Quadrant, is the common Back-Qua- 
drant: See its Deſcription under the Word Back- 
aff. 
DAVIT, a Piece of Timber in a Ship, having a 
Notch at one End ; in which, by a Strap, hangs 2 
Block called the Fiſh-Block : And the Ute of this 
Block is to hale up the Fluke of the Anchor, and to 
faſten it at the Ship's Bow or Loof. This Davit 15 
ſhiftable from one Side of the Ship to the other, 35 
Occaſion ſerves. | 
There is a ſmall Davit in the Ship's Boat, which 
is ſet over her Head with a Shiver, in which 1 
brought the Buoy Rope wherewith to weigh the 
Anchor; and it is made faſt to the Carlings in tlie 


Boat's Row. 
DAY; 


" * * 
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DAY: is either Nasal or Artificial; the former 
is determined by the Motion of the Sun round the 
Earth in 24 Hours; the Artiſſcial Day is the Time | 


betwixt the Sun's Ri 


and Setting; to which is 


| oppoſed Night, which is the Time that the Sun is 


under the Horizon. 


The Natural Day is alſo called Civil, becauſe it is | 


by divers Nations reckoned divers Ways ; the Baby- 
hnians began to account their Day from the Sun- 


whom the aliens follow to this Day, beginning 
: their firſt Hour at Sun- ſet: The Egyptian: began At 


e Unbri began at Noon. 
he Natural Day, beginning at Noon or Mid- 
night, is always equal; bi 
from Sun-rifing or ſetting is uneq 
ficial Day is every where unequal, but juſt under the 
Equino ial Line. | 


DEAD-MENS-EYES, in a Ship, are a Kind of | 
Blocks, having many Holes in them, but no Sh:wers ; | 


and through them the Lanmers go, which make faſt 


the Shrowds below to the Chains. Sometimes, but | 


rarely, the Main- Stays of a Ship are ſet taught by 


De-ad-Men's-Eyes and Lanmers. The Crowfeet al- 


ways do reeve through Dead-Men's-Eyes. 
 DEAD-RECKONING, at Sea, is that Eſtima- 


tion, Judgment, or Conjecture, which the Seamen | - 


make of the Place where a Ship is, by keeping an 
Account of her Way by the Log, by knowing the 


Courſe they have ſteered by the Compaſs, and by 

rectifying all with Allowance for Drift, Lee, Way, | 

£56: according to the Ship's Trim; fo that tlus 
eckoning 1s without any Obſervation of the Sun, | 


Moon, and Stars, and is to be rectifyd as often as 
any good ()bſervation can be had. 
DEAD-RISING, a Term in a Ship for that Part 
of her which lies aft between the Keel and her Floor 
Timbers, and next adjoining to the Stern-Poſt under 
the Bread-Room in a Man of War. | 
DEAD-WATER, is the Eddy Water juſt behind 


the Stern of a Ship; and if a Ship hath a great Ed- | 
ſhe makes much Dead 
Water: This is fo called becauſe it doth not paſs | 


dy follows her Stern, they ſay 


| 2 ſo ſwiftly as the Water running by her Sides 
oth, 


when the Defendant's Depoſition or Bail is only al- 
lowed for the preſent, but after more full Examina- 
tion is either to ſtand or fall. 

DEBENTUR, was a Kind of Writing firſt given 
in the late Times of the Uſurpation to the Soldier, 
to ſecure the Payment of his Arrears ; tis uſed alſo 
in the Exchequer; and in the King's Houſe Deben- 
tures are given uſually to the Servants, for the Pay- 
ment of their Wages, Board-Wages, and the like. 
The Word is mentioned in the Act of Oblivion, 
12 Car. 2. c. 2. and fince the late Revolution hath 
been uſed in many Acts of Parliament, eſpecially in 
that which relates to the forfeited Eſtates in Ireland, 
out of which the Soldier's Debentures are appointed 
to be ſatisfied, 11 M. z. 

DEBET and Solet, is a Writ of Right which 
hath thoſe Words in it, as formal Words not to be 
omitted; as if a Man ſue for any thing that is now 
firſt of all denied, and which hath been enjoyed by 
himſelf and his Anceſtors before him; as for a Mill, 
common Paſture, Cc. then both Debet and Solet 
muſt be uſed in the Writ of Right. 

_ DEBILITY, is a Weakneſs of the Body proceed- 


ing from Swooning, Fainting, Hunger, Diſeaſe, or 


otherwiſe. Blanchard. 


DEBITO, is a Writ that lieth wh:-e a Man ow- | 


riſing; the Jews and Athenians from the Sun-ſetting, | 
Midnight, as we account our Aſtronomical Day, but 


ut that which is accounted | 
ual; and the Arti- 


DE BENE ESSE, a Term in Common Law, as 


DEBRUBED, a Term in Heraldry, when a Pale, 
EFt. is born upon any Beaſt in an Eicutcheon ; fot 
then they ſay, the Beaſt is debruiſed of the Pale. 

DECAGON, is a plain Figure in Geometry, ha- 
ving 10 Sides and Angles ; and if they ate all equal 


to one another, 'tis then called a Regular Decagon, 


and it may be inſcribed in a Circle. 
Propoſition. 


The Side of a Regular Decagon is in Power and Length 
equal to the greateſt Segment of an Hexagon, cut 
according to Extreme and Mean Proportion. g. e. 
13. Euclid. 
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Let the Line d bh, the Radius or Side of an H-xa- 
gon, cut into Extream and Mean Proportion in e, 
(P. 11. e. 2. Euclid.) be applied to the Circle in the 


Decagon, or the Chord of 36. 
| 1 fay ba is equal to be, and the Qba be. 
Draw be, ac, and dc. 


Demonſtration. 

The Angle bc a = 36*, and conſequently the 
equal ones c h a and a, each = e, wherefore d he 
muſt be = 108. Alſo ſince d b = bc, the =Angles 
d and deb mnſt be exat —36*®. and therefore the 

whole Angle 2 c d g . or the Angle of a Penta 
gon; wherefore the A's@bc and ade are Similar, 
and conſequently ad: ac: : ac: ab, that is, ad: 
Ab:: db: ba; wherefore the whole Line d à is 
cut into Extream and Mean Proportion; and there- 
fore, ſince d b is alſo fo divided by the Suppoſition, 
the whole Line d a: h d:: as the whole Line d h: 
a, but in the ſame Proportion is b d to be; where- 


fore b à muſt be equal to h e, and the Power of one 


to the Power of the orher. 


A Fortification alſo conſiſting of 10 Baſtions, is 


ſometimes called a Decagon. 

DECAMP, when an Army raiſes its Camp, and 
departs from the Place where it lay before, they 
ſay it is Decamped. 

DECANT; to Decant a Liquor, is to pour off 
the clear Part of it by Iuclination, as the Chymiſts 
ſpeak, that ſo it may be without any Matter or Sedi- 


ment; and this Action the Chymiſts call aDecantation. 


DECEMTALES : See Tales. 

DECEPTIONSE, is a Writ that lieth againſt him 
that deceitfully doth any thing in the Name of ano- 
ther, for one that receiveth Damage or Hurt thereby. 

DECIDUOUS, is that which is apt or ready to 
fall, and is uſed in reference to the Flowers and 
Seeds of Plants: Thus the Botanifts ſay, in ſome 


Plants the Perianthimnm or Calyx is deciduous with the 
2 Flow- 


| Point b, and then produced till ba be the Side of a 


others it is not. 


DECIES TANTUM, is a Wat which teth a- 


. * 


cainſt a juror which hath taken M 


for the giving 
of his Verdict; called fo of the Effect, — it's þ , 


to recover ten Times ſo much as he took. 

DECIMAL Faction, is that which hath for its 
Denominatot i. with a Cypher or Cyphers annex- 
ed; às , 7555 T5559 Sc. 5) | bt 11 bt 

Which Denominator, for Brevity and Conveni- 
ence ſake, is moſt commonly expreſſed by a Point 
or a Comma ſet on the Left-hand of the Numera- 


pPwm_—  —— NE 


Flower, 5. 6 falls from off the Plant with it, but in 
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prefix d t6 make up the five 


| Here the Product is only 80 o, but a cyphet 10 
f ecrmal P laces, there : 


tor; thus, .5 is 55. 46 is - and . 125 is 2 Hundred | being ſo r in both Factors. 
Twenty five Parts of any thing, ſuppoſed to be divi- | ,0006 464 
ded into 100 ſuch Parts. | | 4 of 9 
; f þ a | 
N. B. As Cyphers ſet on - ern goto er Inte- 300030 4176 
ers do increaſe the Value of them Decrmally, as 2, | | 3 6 
= 20Cy EFT. ſo when ſet on the Left. hand of | AT Fogg Factor is an Integer, the 
Frations, they decreaſe the Value Decimaliy, as „5. 4564 3.65 4 
„05. 005. Se. but ſer on the Lefr-hand of Integers, 5 ny 40,4 
or on the Right-hand of FR they ſignify no- | \ 9 
ing, but only to fill up Places; thus, „5000 or | 2 1 
085. is but five Units. „ PRs A Oe —4 417,6 
3. To reduce any Vulgar Fraction, as ſuppoſe < 80,30 


of a Pound, Shilling, Mile, Yard, Day, Hour, gc. 
to æ Decimal Fradtion of the ſa de Value, —_— l 


nominator ſhall be 1000; (I fay T0, for 10 or 100 
are not large enough to do it without a Fraction.) 

Say, by the Rule of Three, As 8 the Denomina- 
tor of the Vulgar Fraction * Is to 5 its Numerator:: 
So will 1000 the Denominator aſſigned: Be to a 4th 
Term, which, by working, youll find to be ,625. 
and therefore i or ,625. is a Decimal of the ſame 
Value with the former Fraction . 


-- 


2. Addition and Subſtraction of Decimals is _ | 


formed juſt as Integers, only Care muſt be taken 
about duly placing each Part; as to which be fure 
to place all the Points one under another, then agd or 
ſubſtract as in common Arithmetick, diſtinguithing 
from the Sum or Remainder fo many Figures for 


Decimals, as are the moſt Decimal Places in any of 
the given Numbers, as in the following Exam- 


ples. 
In Addition, 473567 ; 64558 
5205 Of 
586 „005 
25 5 
74,285 


| 2,80067 


In Subftraction From 3575 
; Take 20,08679 


Remains 14,51321 


From 16,55 
Take 10,9999 


Remains 5,0501 
Multiplication of Decimal Frafions. 
General Rule. 


Y 24 (59.55: 


Tis no matter in what Order either Multiplicand 
or Multiplicator ſtand, only obſerve, That there muſt 


be juſt as many Decimal Parts cut off 


by the ſepara- 


ing Point from the Product, as there are Decimals 


in both Factors: The Work is juſt as in Integers. 


Note, That when a Decimal Faction, or mix' 
Number, is to be multiplied by an Unit, with Cy- 

phers annexed thereto, (as 10, 100, 10c0, Ec.) tis 
only removing the Separatrix ſo many Laces to. 


were to be multiplied by 7652 
10 4 3 7 5652 
10 ( The Produ will beg 76 353 
18 8 
* 7652 


The Reaſon of which is, becauſe there can be no 
more Decimals in the Product, than were in both 
the Factors; and the Cyphers any where on the 
— may be omitted, as being of no Value 
ere. 
| By Multi plicat ion, Decimals are reduced to the 
known Parts of ſuch Integers as they are Decinz!s 
of, in this manner : Multiply the given Decimal by 
the Number ſhewing how many known Parts of the 
next inferior Denomination are equal to that Inte- 
ger, and purfue this as far as it will go, v. gr. 
What is the Value of this Decimal 8687; that is, 
8687 of a Day, or of a Pound Sterling, Cc. 


| 8687 of a Day 20h. $687 of a Pound= 
(20 175. 4d. 14 


4 —_—— 1 


34748 17,3740 
17374 I2 
3 1 
20,8488 7480 
60 3740 
—— — 
50928 454880 
60 4 
155575800 19520 


wards the Right-hand in the Multiplicand, as there 
| are Cyphers annexed to the Unit: Thus, if 


To find the Value of any Decimal of a Pound of 
Engliſh Money, there is this ready Rule in Practice: 
Suppoſe it were required to find the Value of 8687 
of a Pound; double the firſt Figure 8, and becaue 
6 (the next Figure) excceds 5, add the Excel, 


which is 1, to the former Double, and twill * 
11 


Fr 
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account it as ſo many Tens, the third 


General Rule. 


together, as there were in the Dividend. 


—2— — —ĩů——ů— 

143 143 143 

132 132 132 
110 110 110 
110 110 110 
"> 0 0 


In Decimal Diviſion there are Nine Caſes, all per- 
formed by the General Rule with a few Directions, 
2 followeth. . 
1. To divide a whole Number by a greater whole 
Number; 


the Quotient will be all Decimal Parts, ac- 
cording to the Number of Cyphers added: 
Thus, if 22 were to be divided by 365. | 


365) 22 20000 (3602, EF. 
2190 


— 
1000 
730 


270 


mix d Number; 
Add as many Cyphers to the Dividend, as (at 
leaſt) there are Places in the Diviſor : 


Thus, 3,65) 22,0000 (6,02 


Dividend (by the annexed Cyphers) and but two 
in the Diviſor, there muſt be two in the Quotient. 
3. Io divide a whole Number by a Decimal Fracti- 
on, annex (at leaſt) as many Cyphers to the Di- 
vidend, as there are Places in the Diviſor : 


Thus, 4365) 22,2000(602 
Here, there being three Places of Decimals in the 


Diviſor, and but three in the Dividend, there can 
be none in the Quotient. 


4 To divide a mix d by a whole Number: 
22) 8,030 (,365 
Here, there being no Decimals in the Diviſor, but 


three in the Dividend, there muſt ba chice in the 
uotient. 


is | Here, the Dividend 


be leſs than 5; od nothing to the Shil- 


Work in all Caſes, as in Diviſion of Integers, | 
but only obſerve, that there be juſt as many Decimal 
Places (and no more) in the Diviſor and Quotient | 


22)8030(;265 22)8030(3,65 22)80,30(3,65 
66 66 66 


To the Dividend add Cyphers at Pleaſure, and | 


2. To Sd a leſſer whole Number by a greater 


Here, becauſe there are four Decimal Places in the | 


. 


To divide a mird Number by a mird Num- 


ber: 
2,2) 80,30 (36, 
having two of Deci- 
mals, and the Diviſor one, there maſt be one 
in the Quotient. | £ 
6. To divide a mixd Number by a Decimal 
Fraction, as if 80,30 were to be divided by 


5 


2365, here add three Cyphers to 80,30 the Di- 
vi uſe it may have as many or more 
Decimal Parts than are in the Diviſor, and it 
will ſtand | 
Thus, 365) 85,32000 (22,00 
730" 
7305 c. 


And becauſe the Dividend hath five Places of 
Decimals, and the Diviſor but three, there 
muſt be two in the Quotient. 

7. Io divide a Decimal by a whole Number: 

„ 22) 8030 (0365 

Here needs no Cyphers be annexed, becauſe the 

Dividend is (apparently) bigger than the Di- 
viſor; but becauſe the Dividend has four Pla- 
ces in it, and the Diviſor none, a Cypher muſt 
be prefixed in the Quotient to ſupply it, and fo 
the true Quotient will be C365. ö 

8. Io divide a Decimal by a mix d Number: 

3,65) 803 (22 

Here, tis plain the Quotient muſt be , 22. becauſe 

there are four Decimals in the Dividend, and 
but two in the Diviſor. 

9. To divide one Decimal by another: 

5 522) 8030 (3,65 

| Here 'tis plain by the General Rule. 

Bur ſometimes Cyphers muſt be added to the Di- 
vidend, as when the Diviſor is bigger than the 
Dividend : | 

Iuhus ,365) 22, 000 (502 

Where fix Places of Decimals being in the Divi- 
dend, and three in the Diviſor, three muſt alſo 

be in the Quotient. 


Note, That when any Number (either Decimal 
or Mix d) is given to be divided by an Unit, 
with Cyphers annexed thereto (as 10, 100, 
ICOO, 555 it is only removing the Separatrix 
in the Dividend ſo many Places farther toward 
the Left-hand, as there are Cyphers annex d to 
the Unit, prefixing Cyphers to the Dividend 
to ſupply the vacant Places (if need be:) 

Thus, if 7562 were to be divided 


10 756,2 

| oo | 75,02 

| By 71000 The Quotient is I 7,562 
| I0000 57562 
Lloocoo 07562 


DECIMIS Solvendis pro Foſſeſſionibus alienigena- 
rum, is 2 Writ, or Letters-Patents, yet extant in 
the Regiſter, which lay againſt thoſe that had farm d 
the Priors Aliens Lands of the Kings, for the Re- 
or of the Pariſh to recover his Tythe of them. 
DECK of a Ship, is a Planked Floor on which 
the Guns lie, and the Men walk to and fro. In great 
Ships there are three Decks, Firſt, Second, and 
Third, beginning to account from the loweſt ; and 
ſome alſo have an Half Deck, which reaches from 
the Main Maſt to the Stem of the Ship. There is 
alſo a Quarter-Deck, which is from the Steerage 
aloft to the Maſter's Round-Houſe. There is alſo 
| ſometimes a Spare Deck, which is the uppermoſt * 
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DET 


alhi and is between the. Mſuin 


DECLARATION (in Common Law) is a ſhew- 
ing in Writing the Grief and Compùhit of the De- 
mandant or Plaintiff, againſt the Defendant or Te- 
nant, wherein he is ſuppoſed to have received ſome 
Wrong: And this ought to be plain and certain, 
both becauſe it impeaches the Defendant, and alſo 
compels him ta anſwer thereto. | 


- DECLENSION, of a Diſea e, is when it recedes 


from its Height, and the Patient is beyond Danger: 
See Acme. | | | 

DECLINATION arent, is the Diſtance of 
the apparent Place of a Planet from the Equator. 

DECLINATION. of the Sun, is the Diſtance of 
the Parallel to the Equator which the Sun runs in 
any Day, from the Equator it ſelf: And this Diſtance 
(on the Globe) is reckon'd on the Meridian; and ac- 
cording as this Diſtance is towards either of the Poles 
of the World, tis called North or South Declination. 
Io find the Sun's greateſt Decimation; you mult, 
by ſome very large Quadrant, or ſuch like Inſtru- 
ment, take the Sun's greateſt Meridian Altitude, and 
his leaſt at the two-Solſtices ; the Difference between 
which is the Double of the Sun's greateſt Declina- 
tion, or the Diſtance of the Tropicks; wherefore 
half of it is the thing ſought. Ft, 

To find the Sun's or Star's Declinat:on by the Globe 
or Sphere ; bring the Sun's Place, or the Star to the 


Meridian, and the Degrees from the Equinottial 
there reckoned either North or South, are the Decli- 


mation at Noon. 


To find the Declination cf the Sun Trigonometri- 
cally, having given his greateſt Declination and Di- 


ſtance from the next Equinactial Pomt * 


Kay, As the Rad.is tothe Sins of the Sun's Diftance 


from the next Equinoctial Point, ſo is the Sine 
of the Sun's preateft Declination to the Sine of 
ze preſent 2clination. | 


4 


ww 


Example: Suppoſe the Sun's Diſtance from the 
next Equinoctial Point to be 30%. oc. The 


greateſt Declination 23*. 30“ 


Ihen to the Sine of 30%. oO. | 9,698970 | 
Aldi the Sine of 23*. 30" 9,602703 
A e e- ve, 


which is the Sun's preſent Declination required. 

| How to find the Declination of a Planet or Star 

that hath Latitude, ſee Newton's Aftron. Britan. p. 10. 
In the Pythagorean or Copernican Syſtem, the Suns 


Declination is expreſs d by the Complement 70 his Di- 
1 


ſtance from the Pole, or by the Diſtance of the Fole 
from the Horizon of the Diſk, and 1s called the Re- 
Sion: And the Proportion to find it is this; 


As the Rad. to the Sine of the Diſtance of the two 


Poles of the Ecliptick and the Equator:: fo is the 
Sine of the Sun's Longitude to the Co-fine of his 
Diſtance from the next Pole: The Complement of 
which laſt, is the Nection, the Diſtance of the Sun 
from the Horizon of the Disk, or his Declimatron. 
 DECLINATION #f the Marmer's Compaſs, is 
its Variation from the trite Meridian of any Place. 
How to find this, fee in Variation. 
DECLI NATION True, is the Diſtance of the 
True Place of a Planet from the Equat:r. ; 
> DECLINATION of à Wall or Hane fdr Dials, 
is an Arch of the Horizon, comprehended either 
between- the Plane and the Prime Vertical Cirele, 


Maſt anti the M:ſen : | if you accountit from the Fut 
| Thus Deck is called alſo the Orlops : Which fee. 


T: or Weſt; or Uſe be⸗ 
tween the Meridian amd rhe PRne; if y0 actontt 
it front the:'No#th or Sonth, 00 OG | 
There are mafiy ways given by Atthots, fot find. 
ing the Decimatioh of à Plant; of whith, all thofe 
that depend on the Magnetiek Needle deſerve to bb 


thod alſo, by finding the Sars Hofizontal Diſta 
from the Pole of the Plane, is fubje& to — 
rors and Difficulties. Mr. Otghtre#s way; by 
Semi-circle drawn on a Squire Boatd, is the plain 
and eaſieſt Method that can be well thought on « 
that Nature; but then there is Difficulty in ſetti 
the Pin truly perpendicular, as well as in Placing 
the Board truly Horizontal; and at the fame time i; 
required the Sun's Declination 4nd Azimuth to be 
had exactly. The very beſt way therefore that 1 
ever met with for finding the Dechinat ion of à Plant 
is to get, on a large ſquare Piece of Braſs or Wood 
| a Limb accurately divided into 360 Degrees, and 
(if it can be) every 5 Minutes; on the Center of 
which moves an Horizontal Dial, purpoſely made 
for the Latitude of the Place, and which hath a 
ſmall Bir of fine Braſs fixed on its Meridian Line, 
like a fiducial Edge, to cut the Degrees in the Limb, 
The Uſe of which is very eaſy; for at any time 


of the Square to the Plane where are 60 Degrees on 
the Limb; ard then ſetting it as nearly as you can 
horizontally, turn the Dial abour, till it ſhew ex- 
actly the true Hour of the Day (which before muſi 


be rightly found and a Watch ſer to it) and then 


| will the fiducial Edge cut the Degrees of the Planes 
Declination ; and which way to account it will be 
eaſily ſeen, becauſe the Dial pointing true Norti 


| gives you an Idea of all the Points of the Compak,. 


And this Method will be of great Uſe to ſuch, 
whoſe Buſineſs is to make mahy Dials in or near 
the ſame Latitude. 


Walls for Dialling, Cc. | 

DECLINING Erect Dzals, how to make; ſe: 
Dial in Erect declining Dials, 
| DECLINING Ereth Planes : See Erect declining 


i Planes. 


13 12 Dials, are thok 


whoſe Planes neither face directly any of the Four 
| Cardinal Points; nor are they either perpendicular 
or E to the Horizon, 
| For the deſcribing of theſe Dials ; firſt make an 
Erect one for the given Declination, according to 
the Direction in Frect Deel rapig Dials; then let the 
Heigbt of the Stile above the Sahſtile be the 
| cee 5 ances the Co-Latitude and 
| { Inchnation, 
 « Reclination. EE | 
' DECLINING | Bf \ Planes: Se Dial Pn 
 DECLIVIS Muſcutus : 2 Obliquus deſcendens 
| ſeu Detlivis. | | 8 
DECOCTION, is a boiling of ſome Plants, 
Roots, Seeds, Sc. for Medicinal Uſe, being the 
ſame as Apozem : Which ſee. | f 
DECORTICATION, the peeling or unhusking 
of Roots, Seeds, Fruits, 5c. or rhe freeing of them 
from their Barks, Rinds, Husks, or Shells. _ 
DECORUM or Decency, in Architecture, 15 7 
ſuiting of all the Parts and Ornaments of a Buildins, 
fo as they ſhall become the Station; as YVitruv 
| ſhews, when he ſpeaks of 2djvſting the ſeveral Or- 


| 


ders 


ſuſpected upon many Accounts. 'The common Me- 
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when the Sun ſhines, you need only apply that Side 


| DECLINATORIES, are Poxes fitted with 2 
| Compaſs and Needle, to take the Declination of 
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ders to their Natural Affections; and he, as Mr. 
Boehm obſerves, would never have placed a Corm- 


of the Tuſcan Order before the Portico cf a Church. 
DECREPITATION of Sea Salt, or of Sal Ce- 


| me, is a Word uſed by the Chymiſts for a kind of 
Calcination of Salt thus; an earthen unglazed Pot 


is heated red hot over the Fire, and then an Ouncc 
of Salt is thrown into it, and the Pot is preſently co- 
vered; 2 great cracking Noiſe arifes, whence comes 
the word Decrepitation. If more Salt be to be de- 


crepitated, the Pot muſt be kept til] red hot, and | 


you muſt proceed as at firſt, The Deſign of it is 


to free the Salt from ſuperfluous Moiſture, but it | 
- renders the Salt fo porous and apt to imbibe the Hu- 


midity of the Air, that it muſt always be kept in a 
Viol well ftopp'd, or elſe the Air will ſoon moiſten it 


anew. | : 
DECUPELATION, the fame with Decantation: 
Which ſee. 
DECUSSATION, a Term in Opticks , is the 
eroſſing of any two Lines, Rays, Cc. when they 
meet in a Point, and then go onapart from one ano- 


DECUSSORIUM , is a Surgeon's Inftrument, 
wherewith the Dura Mater being highly preſſed, is 
accurately adjoined to the Skull , that the Purulent 
Matter gathered betwixt the Skull and the Skin, cal- 
led dura Meninx, or Mater, may be evacuated by a 
Hole made with a Surgeon's Inſtrument, called Tre- 
pamim. Blanchard. 

DE DEONERANDA pro rata Portions, is a 
Writ that lies where a Man is diſtrained for Rent 


on ought to have been paid by others proportiona- 
bly. e 


DEDIMUS Poteſtatem, is a Writ whereby a | 
Commiſhon is given to a private Man, for the Spee- 


ding of ſome Act appertaining to a judge; and by 
the Ciĩu hams is called Delægation. 

DEEDS, in Common T5 „ fignify Writings, 
that co:itain the Effect of a Contract made between 
Man and Man: See more in Fait. 


when a Ship is in very deep Water at Sea; at the End 
of it is a piece of Lead, called the Deep-Sea-Lead, 
at the Bottom of which is a Coat of white Tallow, to 
bring up Stones, Gravel, Sand, Shells, or the like 
from the Bottom, and to know the Differences of 
the Ground, which having been before diſcovered by 
other Obſervations, and entred in their Books, they 
gueſs by their Soundings what Coaſts they are upon, 
though they cannot ſee Land. If it happens that no 
Ground come up upon the Tallow , they gueſs they 
are upon Oui Ground, which they diſcover by 
founding again with a Woollen Cloth upon the Lead, 
whereby this Ground will be brought up. 

DE Eſſendo quietum de Tolonio, is a Writ which 
lieth for them which arc by Privilege freed from the 
Payment of TöII. 

DE Expenſis Militum, is a Writ, commanding 
the Sheriff to levy ſo much a Day for the Expences of 
a Knight of the Shire; and a like Writ to levy Two 


Shillings a Day for every Citizen and Burgeſs, called 


De expenſis Cronum gef Burgenſium. 


 _ DEFAULT, in Law is a Non-appearance in 


Court, without ſufficieut Cauſe made out. 

DEFECTIVE or Deficient Nouns, in Grammar, 
are ſuch as want either a Number, a particular Caſe, 
or are indeclinable. 


DEFEIZANCE, ſignifies (in Law) a Condition 


relating to a Deed, as an Obligation, Recognizance, 


or Statute , which being performed by the Obligor 
er Recognizor, the Act is diſabled and annulled, as 


thian Columm at the Entrance into a Priſon, nor one | 


DEF. 


if it had nevcr been done. The Difference betiveen 


a Proviſo or a Condition in Deed, and a Def-izange, 


is this, That a Proviſo or Condition is annexed or in- 
ſerted in the Deed or Grant , whereas a Defeizance 


is uſually a Deed by it ſelf. | 
DEFENCES, in Fortification , are all forts of 


Works that cover and defend the oppoſite Poſts, as 
Flanks, Parapets, Caſemates, Fauſſe-Brays : "Tis al- 


| moſt impoſſible to fix the Miner to the Face of a Ba- 


ſtion till the Defences of the oppoſite one are ruin d: 
2.6. till the Parapet of irs Flank is beaten down, 
and the Cannon in all Parts that can fire upon that 
Face which is attacked, are diſmounted. | 
DEFENDANT, a Term in Law, is he that ſu- 


eth in an Action perſonal, as Tenant is he which is 
ſued in an Action real. 


DEFENDEMUS, a word uſed in Feoffment or 
Donation, and bindeth the Donor and his Heir to 


defend the Donee. | 


DEFENSIVE, or Defenſitive Medici nes, in Surge- 
ry, are Remedies applied outwardly to prevent an 
Inflammation, or any other Symptom that ſeems to 
threaten any Part, from arriving ſo far as to that Part. 
DEEFEERENIJ, in Aftronomy, an imaginary Cir- 
cle or Orb (in the Ptolemaick Syſtem,) which is there 


ſuppoſed , as it were to carry about the Body of the 

Planet. Tis the fame with the Ecc-ntrick. The 
two Points where the Epicicle interſects the Defe- 
rent, are called the Hints of the greateſt Elongation. 


DEFICIENT Nouns : See Defective. 
DEFICIENT Numbers , are ſuch, whoſe Parts 


added together make leſs than the Integer, who'e 


Parts they be; as Eight, whoſe Parts being One, 


| Iwo and Four, make but Seven; likewiſe the Parts 


of Sixteen make but Fifteen, and of Forty five make 
but Thirty three. 

DEFILE, in Fortification, is a ſtraight narrow 
Lane or Paſſage, through which a Company of Horſe 
or Foot can paſs only in File, by making a ſmall 
Front, ſo that the Enemy may take an Opportunity 
to ſtop their March, and to Charge them with fo 


much the more advantage, in regard that thoſe in 


DEEP Sea-Line, is a ſmall Line to Sound with, | 


the Front and Rear cannot reciprocally come to tha 
Relief of one another. Hence to go off File by File 
is called Defiling. . 
DEFINITION, is an exact Deſcription, explain- 
ing the Nature of a thing by Eſſential Attributes. 
And there are three things neceſſary to make a Defi- 
nition good. 
1. It muſt be Univerſal ; i. e. it muſt contain the 
whole Thing defined ; therefore ( as the Author of. 
the Art of Thinking would have it) the common De- 
fmition of Time to be the Meaſure of Motion, is not 


good; for Time may be the Meaſare of Reſt as well 
as Motion. 


2. It muſt be proper, that is, it muſt agree wit!: 


the Thing defined. 


3. It muſt be clearer than the Thing defined, that 
is, it ought to render the Idea of it more plain and 
diſtin& ; and make us as much as may be to under- 
ſtand the Nature of it, and be ſerviceable to us to 
give a Reaſon of its principal Properties, which 1s 
that which we ought chiefly to conſider in Definitions. 


DEFLAGRATION., in Chymiſtry, is the en- 


kindling and burning of, in a Crucible, a Mixture 
of Salt or ſome Mineral Body, with a Sulphurons 
one, in order to make a Purification of the Salt, or 


a Regulus of the Mineral; of which fee Sal Prunel- 


Ja and Regulus of Antimony. 

DEFLECTION, is the Tendency of a Ship fron 
her true Courſe by the Reaſon of Currenrs, Sr. 
which divert her, and turn her out of her righ: war. 
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theſe muſt admit of ſome Variations, according to 


broken Bones, 
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DEFLUVIDM, is a Diſtemper in Trees, where- 
by they loſe their Bark; tis cauſed by a ſharp Hu- 
mour, that diſſolves the Glew whereby the Bark is 
faſtned to the Wood; and ſometimes by too much 
Drought. 3 Be 

DEFLUXION : See Catarrb. 

DEGLUTITION, Swallowing , is an Animal 
Action, whereby Meat chaw'd in the Mouth, or a- 
ny thing more liquid, deſcends into the Stomach by 
the Motion and Contraction of the Fibres of the 
Gullet. Blanchard. 

DEGRADATION, is a Term in Painting,which 
expreſſes the leſſening and rendring confuſed the Ap- 
pearance of diſtant Objects in a Landſkip, fo as they 
ſhall appear there as they would to an Eye placed at 
that diſtance fiom them. 

DEGREE, is the 36othPart of the Periphery of a | 
Circle, it is ſub-divided into 60 Parts, called Mi- 
mates, and each of them again into 60 Parts more, 
called Seconds, and ſo into Thrrds, &c. 

DEGREE Parodick : See Parodical. 

DEGREES of Fire: The Chymiſts reckon Four 

ces of Fire. The frrft is made by only 2 or 3 
Coals, and is the moſt gentle Heat of all. The 24, 
is with 4 or 5 Coals, or only juſt to warm the Veſ- 
ſel ſenſibly, but ſo that you may endure your Hand 
upon it for ſome Time. The zd Degree is when 
there is Heat enough to make a Pot boi] that is full 
of 5 or 6 Quarts of Water. The 4% Degree is as 
great a Heat as can be made in a Furnace ; but all 


the Circumſtances of the Operations, Furnaces, Veſ- 
fels, Quantity of Matter, Cc. 
DEJECTION, the fame with Ej-£7:0: ; is going 
to Stool, or an Evacuation of the }:xcrements by the 
Periftaltick Motion of the Guts. 
DELEGATES, in Law, are Commiſſioners dele- 
gated or appointed by the King's Commiſion, to fit 
upon an Appeal to him in the Court of Chancery, 
and is granted in Three Caſes ; Fir/?, When a Sen- 
tence is given in an Eccleſiaſtical Cue by the Arch- 
biſhop, or his Official. S:condly, When a Sentence 
is given in any Eccleſiaſtical Cauſe in Places exempt. 
Thirdly, When Sentence is given in any Admiralty 
in Suits Civil or Marine, by order of the Civil Law. 
DELETERIOUS,or Deletery Medicines, are ſuch 
Things or Particles as are of a poiſonous Nature, 
DELF, one of the Abatements of Honour in He- 
raldry, being a Square in the Midd!e of the Eſcut- 
cheon. See Abatements of Honour. 
DELIGATIO, Swathing, is a part of Surgery 
that concerns the Binding up of Wounds, Ulcers, 
c. and it iseither Simple or Com- 
pound : The Simple is either equal or unequal ; the 
equal is only rou:d, which ſwathes the affected 
Member without any Declenſion to either Side; the 
unequal is divided into Aſcia and Sima, which at 
leaſt differ upon the Account of one being greater 
and the other leſs; Aſcia declines little from a Round, 
but Sima much. There are a great many more Di- 
ſtin tions of Swathing, taken from the Likeneſs of 
the Parts which are ſwathed, or from certain Ani- 
mals and other Things. Blanchard. 
 DELIQUIUM ArnimiSwooning,the ſame with E- 
clipſis, Lifothymia,Syncope, A[phyxea,Lipopſychia, 8c. 
DELIQUIUM Chymicum, is either a Diſtillation 
by the Force of Fire; or a melting of the Calx, 
which is ſuſpended in moiſt Cellars, and a Reſoluti- 
on of it into Lixivious Humour ; thus when Salt of 
Tartar, or any ſuch fixed Alkali is ſet in a Cellar or 
ſome ſuch cool Place in an open Veſſel, it will run 


| ceſs of the ſame, which is called 5 
being faſtned to the Middle of the Os humeri, lifts 


DELIRIUM, is a Depravation of the Imaging. 


tion and Judgment, 


Dy 2 * ; 1 the Perſons affe ed 
everal abſur incongruous things. Blanchard. 
DELPHINUS, the Dolphin, a Conſtellation in 


| | ariſing from a tumul 
diſorderly Motion of the Animal Spirits, — — 
ſpea 


the Northern Hemiſphere, containing 10 Stars. 


DELTOIDES, is the Name of a triangular Mu- 


Cle, in Form like the Greek Letter A ; it proceed; 


from the Clavicula or Channel-Bone, from the up- 
per Proceſs of the Shoulder-Blade, and from the Pro- 


orme ; and 


it directly upwards, or ſomewhat forwards or back. 
wards, according to the Direction of its differing - 


nies or Fibres, 


DELUGE, the ſame with an Inundation or over- 
flowing of the Earth, eitherin part, or in the whole, 
by Water. There have been ſeveral very notorious 
Deluges or Floods, whoſe Memorials are recorded in 
Hiſtory ; as that of Ogyges which overflow d almoſt 
all Attica, and that of Deucalion which drowned all 
Theſſaly in Greece; but the moſt terrible one that 
ever was, was that which is uſually and very proper- 
ly called the Laiverſal Deluge, or Noah's Flood 
which overflow'd and N the whole Earth, and 
out of which only Noah and thoſe with him in the 
Ark eſcaped. 
Mien have been very ſollic itous to account for this 
diſmal judgment Philoſophically, and to diſcover 
from whence ſuch an amazing Quantity of Water 
could come as was neceſſary to cover all our Globe 
to the Height of 15 Cubits above the higheſt Hills, 


For to that Height, Moſes faith expreſly, Gen. vli. 20. 


the Waters prevailed; and ſome have made fo bold 


them as a Standard for the Height of the Water; 
and others have denied the Univerſality of the De- 


luge, Ro be as plain as Words can 
deliver, all the Hills over the whol Earth were 


Covered. Others have hadvrecourſe to the ſhifting of 


the Earth's Center of Gravity, and fo will have it; 


Parts all drowned ſucceſſively : And our famous 


Theoriſt, Dr. Burnet, makes an Earth as it were on 
Purpoſe to be drowned at that time; which being 
in the Form of an orbicular Cruſt on the Face of the 
Sea (as we now call it, for he ſaith there was none 
before the Deluge) fell down into the Water, and ſo 
drowned its Inhabitants. 

Now for my own part, I ſhould not at all be in 


care how to find Water for ſuch a Cataſtrophe, it 


that were all that appeared neceſſary to enquire at- 
ter; for I could eaſily believe, that the Great Crea- 
tor of the World could ſoon either educe Subterra- 
nean, bring down Superceleſtial, or create Waters 


on purpoſe for ſuch an Occaſion ; for nothing can be 


too hard for Omnipotence to effect; and I dare not 
make my Underſtanding a Judge how far it may be 
expedient for Him to make uſe of His Almighty Pow- 
er without Secondary Cauſes. | 
But the Matter lies not here, the S. S. tells us, 
That the Waters of the Deluge came from two 
Funds, the Great Deep below and the Rains above; 
to theſe therefore we muſt ſtick, and look no further. 
Again, when we look into the Internal Parts of the 
Earth, even to the Greateſt Depth Men have eve! 
diggd or mind, we find there that the Body 
of the Terreſtrial Globe is compoſed of Fra- 
ta , Rows or Layers lying one over anocher , and 
which appear to every one that obſerves them to be 


into 4 Kind of Water, which the Chymiſts call Oz! 
of Tartar per Deli quium. 


Sediments of a Flood; beſides, in the Bodies ol 
theſe Strata, though never fo ſolid, nay even — 


with him, as to deny there were any Mountains at 
all before the Flood, though he expreſly mention: 


— 


- 
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chin the Solidity of the firmeſt Flints, Marble, 
5 5 we find a prodigious variety of the Ex- 
unis or Remains of Fiſhes, ſuch as their Shells, 
Teeth, gefc. as well ine ones, as thoſe which 
live in Lakes and, Rivers: And from a due Obſer- 
vation of theſe, and 15 pn Conſiderations upon 
them, it was, that the Learned and Ingenious Dr. 
Woodward, Profeſſor of Phyfick in Greſham College, 
founded what. be delivers upon this Subject; which 
therefore is not ſo much a Theory, as neceſſary De- 
auctions, and unavoidable Conſequences drawn from 
Matter act. 1 

And from hence it is, and hence only, that he 
deduces the following Inferences relating to the U- 
wmo:rſal Deluge, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth; 
which appear to me vety reaſonable, and are theſe. 

1. That theſe Marine Bcdies, and the other Spoils 
of Freſh-warer Fiſhes, were born forth of the Sea by 


the Univerſal Deluge, and on return of the Water 


back again from 0 
hind at Land. 7 | 
2. That during the time of the Deluge, whilſt 
the Water was out upon, and covered the Terre- 
{trial Globe, all the Stone and Marble of the Antedi- 


that had before attained any Solidity, were totally 
and their Coheſion 


Pm ceaſed; and that 
the ſaid Corpuſcles of tho 


ſe ſolid Foſſils, together 


Animal Bodies and Parts of Animals Bones, Teeth, 
Shells; Vegetables and Parts of Vegetables, Trees, 
Shrubs, Herbs ; and, to be ſhort, all Bodies what- 
ſoever that were either upon the Earth, or that con- 


yet quite down to the greateſt Depths we ever dig ; 
all theſe, he ſays, were aſſumed up promiſcuouſly in- 
to the Water, and ſuſtained in it, in ſuch manner, 
that the Water, and Bodies in it, together made up 
one common Maſs. 

z. That at length all the Maſs that was thus born 
up in the Water, was again precipitated and ſubſid- 
ed toward the Bottom: And that this Subſidence 
happened generally according to the Laws of Gra- 
vity: That Matter, Body, or Bodies which had the 
greateſt Quantity or Degree of Gravity, ſubſidin 


the next, or a ſtill leſſer Degree of Gravity ſubſiding 
next after; and ſo in their ſeveral Courſes: That 
which had the leaſt (iravity ſinking not down till 
laſt of all, but ſettling at the Surface of the Sedi- 
ment, and covering all the reſt: That the Matter 
ſubſiding thus, form d the Strata of Stone, Earth, 
Marble, Coal, Sc. of which Strata lying one upon 
another, the Terreſtrial Globe, or at leaſt as much 


doth mainly conſiſt. 


4. That the Strata of Marble, Stone, and of all 
other ſolid Matter attained their Solidity, as ſoon as 
the Sand or other Matter, whereof they conſiſt, was 
arrived at the Bottom, and well ſettled there; and 
that all thoſe Strate which are ſolid at this Day, 
ave been fo ever ſince that time. | 

5. That theſe Strata lying thus one on another, 
vere all originally parallel; and they were plain, 
even and regular, rendring conſequently the Sur- 
face of the Earth even and ſpherical; that they 
were contiguous, and not interrupted or broken as 
we find them now; and that the whole Maſs of the 
Water lay then vpon them, above them all, and 


Cb ed 2 Fluid Sphere environing round all the 
obe. 6 


the Earth, they were left be- 


| 


juvian Earth; all the Mztals in it; all the Mineral | 
g yer and in a Word, all Foſſils whatever 


di ſſolved; their Conſtituent Corpuſcles were disjoin- | 


with the Corpuſcles of theſe which were not before | 
ſolid, ſuch as Sand, Earth, and the like; as alſo all 


ſtituted the Maſs, if not quite down to the Abyſs, | 


| Of it as hath ever been diſplayed to Human view, | 


| thou 


6. That after ſome time, by the Force of an A- 
gent ſeated within the Earth, theſe Strata were bro- 

on all ſides the Globe; that they were diſlaca- 
ted, and their Situation varied, being elevated in 
ſome Places, and depreſſed in others; and trom 
hence aroſe all the Mountains, Valleys, and other 
Inequalities of our preſent Earth's Surface ; all the 


Caverns and Grotto's, all the Perpen-\icular and 


Horizontal Fiſſures; the Channel of the Sea, all I- 
flands, c. In one word, the whole [crraqueous 
Globe was put, by this Diſruption and Diſlocation 
of the Strata, into the Condition which we now be- 
hold it. Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth. Part 2. 

And afterward, in Part the 3d. conſidering far- 
ther this Matter of the Univerſal Deluge, he con- 


cludes from his Obſervations ; 


1. That the Delgge of Noah was truly Univerſal, 
and laid the whole Earth under Water, covering all, 
even the higheſt Mountains, quite round the Globe. 

2. That at the time of the Deluge, the Water of 


the Ocean was firſt brought out on the Earth, and 


that it was immediately ſucceeded by that of the 
Abyſs, which was alfo brought out on the Surface of 
the Globe. | 
3. That upon the Diſruption of the Strata, and 
the Elevation of ſome, and rhe Depreſſion of others 
of them, which followed af:er that Diſruption to- 
wards the End of the Deluge, this Maſs of Water 
fell back again into the depreſs'd and loweſt Parts of 
the Earth, into Lakes and other Cavities into the A- 
veus or Channel of the Ocean; and through the Fiſ- 
ſures whereby this communicatcs with the Ocean 


in the Abyſs, which it filled till it came to an Æqui- 


librium with the Ocean. 
4. That the Deluge commenced in the Spring Sea- 
ſan, the Water coming forth upon the Earth in the 
Month which we call May. 

5. That the Deluge did not happen from an acci- 
dental Concourſe of Natural Cauſes, but that many 
things were then done, which never could poſſibly 


have been done without the Aſſiſtance of a Syperna- 


tural wer: That the ſaid Power acted in this Mat- 
ter with Deſgn, and with the higheſt Miſdam: And 
that as the Syſtem of Nature was then, and is ſtill 
ſupported and eſtabliſhed, a Deluge neither did nor 
could happen naturally. 

The Learned and Ingenious Mr. Whifton, now 


g | Mathematical Profeſſor of the Univerſity of Cam- 
firſt in order, and falling loweſt; that which had | bridge, in his New Theory of the Earth, ſuppoſes, and 
D indeed makes it very probable from ſeveral ſurpriſing 


Co. incidences (as the exact Correſpondence between 


the Solar and Lunar Year, ſuppoſing, as he doth, 
that the Earth moved in a Circular Orbit before the 


Dekge That the Earth at the Time of the Deluge 


d be in its Perihelion, which is indeed the natu- 
ral Effect of a Comet's paſling by at that time, and 
drawing it from a Circular to an Elliptical Orbit: 
And alſo, That the Moon was then in ſuch a Place 
of its Orbit, as to be equally attracted by the Earth 
when the Comet paſſed by; I fay, he renders it very 


| probable) that a Comet deſcending in tbe Plane of 


the Ecliptick towards it Perihelion, paſied juſt be- 
fore the Earth on the firſt Day of the Deluge: The 
Conſequences of which he thinks would be, Thar 
this Comet, when it came below tlie Moon, would 
raiſe a prodigious, vaſt and ſtrong Tide, both in the 
ſmall Seas, which, according to his Hypotheſis, 
were in the Antcdiluvian Eartii (for he allows no 
great Ocean there, (as in ours) and alſo in the Abyſs, 
which was under the upper Cruſt of the Earth. This 
Tide he ſuppoſes wonld riſe and increaſe all the time 
of the approach of the Comet towards the Earth, 


and would be at its greateſt Height when the Comer 
| Fi 2 | WAS 


by 


ormer + one, 
the outward Cruſt of the Earth incumbent on the. 
Abyſs, muſt needs accommodate it ſelf to that Figure, 
which yet it could not poſſibly do while it held folid 
and conjoined together ; and therefore he concludes, 
that it muſt of neceſſity be extended, and at laft 


traction, and conſequently have innumerable Gaps 
and Clefts made quite through it, out of which the 
included Water of the Abyſs muit iſſue, and fo help 
to occaſion the Delupe. 
He ſuppoſes further, That this Comet in its De- 
ſcent towards the Sun, paſſed fo cloſe by the Body 


the Abyſs muſt put on an Ellip- 
„ whoſe Surface 


broken by the violent Force of the ſaid Tide and At- 


ö 


| 


| 


of the Earth, as to involve it in its Atmoſphere | 


and Tail for a good while, and conſequently left a 
vaſt Quantity of Vapours both expanded and con- 
denſed on its Surface; a great Fart of which being 
very much rarify'd after their firſt Fall, would be 
foon drawn up into the Air again, and afterwards 
fall down on the Earth in vaſt and prodigiouſly vio- 
lent Rains; which was the Cauſe of the Forty Days 
Rain mentioned by Meſes in his Hiſtory cf the De- 
luge. But the other great Rain, which with this 


laſted for 150 Days, was cauſed (he fairh) by the 


Earth's coming a ſecond time into the Tail of the 


Comet: And from this double coming of the Earth 


into, firſt, the Atmoſphere, and then the Tail of the 
Comet, he ſuppoſes half the Water of the Deluge to 


be derived, as the other half came from the Abyſs ; 


whoſe Waters he ſuppoſes were continued to be 
brought out from the Preſſure of that Water which 
came from the Comet, which he thinks would preſs 
downwards with a mighty Force, and endeavour to 
fink the outward Cruſt of the Earth down into the 
Abyfs, and this would force the Subterranean Wa- 
ter up through the Clefts and Fiſſures before made 
in the Cruſt by the Violence of the Tide above- 
mentioned. And at laſt, to remove this vaſt Orb 
of Waters again, he ſuppoſes a mighty Wind to have 
ariſen, which dried up ſome, and forced the reſt 
down into the Abyſs through the Clefts or Fiſſures 
by which it came up in a good meaſure before; on- 
ly that a good Quantity indeed retired into the Alnus 
of the great Ocean (now firſt made) and into leſſer 


Seas and Lakes, Ge. From the Calculation of this 
udes, 


Comet he concl That the Deluge began on the 
17th Day of the Second Month from the Autumnal 
Equinox (or on the 27th Day of November, in the 

han Stile extended backward) in the 2365th Year 
of the Julian Period, and in the 2349th Year be- 
fore the Chriſtian Æra. He aſſerts alſo, That the 
Waters of the Deluge were ſtill, calm and free from 
Commotions, Storms, Winds and Tempeſts of all 
forts, during the whole time the Ark was afloat upon 


them: That at the Deluge the Earth was firſt divi- | 


ded into two vaſt Continents almoſt oppoſite to one 
another, and ſeparated by a vaſt Ocean, as it is now; 
and alſo, that ſince the Deluge, there neither hath nor 
will be any great or general Changes in the State of 


the World, till a Period be put to the preſent Courſe | 


of Nature. How he makes out theſe things, the 
Reader will find in his New Theory of the Earth, 
. whichis very well worth the careful Peruſal of every 
Mathematical and Philoſophical Reader. 
DEMAINE, or Demeſn, Dominicum, is 2 French 
Word, otherwiſe written Domaine, and fignifieth, as 
Fhttoman faith, Patrimonium Domini, in verbis feu- 
dalibis, verbs Dominicum, where, by divers Autho- 
rities, he proveth thoſe Lands to be Dominicum, 


— 


own, he faith, 
his Demains, as of Fee, Lit. Iib. 1. C. 1. whereby 
he meaneth, That although his Land be to him ang 
his Heirs for ever, yet it is no true Demaine, but 
dependeth upon a Superior Lord, and he holdeth þy 
Service, or Rent in lieu of Service, and by borh 


Service and Rent. 


This Word Demaine is diverſly taken; ſometimes 
more largely, as of Lands and Tenements held for 
Life, gc. and ſometimes more ſtrictly, as for ſuch 
only as are generally held in Fee. This Word is 
ſometimes ufed for a Diſtinction between thoſe 
Lands that the Lord of the Mannor hath in his own 
Hands, or in the Hands of his Leſſee, demiſed up. 
on a Rent for Term of Years or Life, and ſuch o- 
ther Lands appertaining to the ſaid Mannor, which 
belongeth to the Free or Copy-holders. And the 
reaſon why Copy-hold is accounted Demainzs, i 
becauſe they that be Tenants to it, are judged in 
Law to have no other Right, but at the Will of the 
Lord; fo that it is reputed ſtill, after a fort, to be in 
the Lord's Hands: And yet in common Specch that 
is ordinarily called Demeans, that is, neither Fee nor 
Copy. Note alſo, That Demaine is ometimes ue] 
in a more ſpecial Signification, and is oppoſite to 
Frank-Fee : For Example, Thoſe Lands which 
were in the Poſſeſſion of Edward the Contſſor, are 
called Audient Demaine, and others be callèd Frank- 
Fez. Kitchin, Fol. 58. And the Tenants which 
hold any of thoſe Lands, be called Tenants in A 
cient Demaine, the other Tenants in Frank-Fee, 
and alſo Tenants of the Common Law ; the Reaſon 
is, becauſe Tenants in Ancient Demaine cannot be 


ſued our of the Lord's Court, 


DEMI-BASTION, is a kind of Fertification that 
hath only one Face and one Flank. 

DEMI-CANNON loweſt, the Name of a great 
Gun; (the ordinary ones are about 6 Inches bore, 


qc lb. Weight; ſome 1c, ſome 11 Foot long, and 


carry a Shot of 30 Pound Weight; ) it carries point 
blank 156 Paces; its Charge of Powder is 14 Pound 
Weight. There are alſo two Sizes of Demi-Can- 
non above this, which are ſomething larger, as the 
Demi-Cannon Ordinary, which is 65 Inches Bore 


| Powder is 17 Pounds 8 Ounces, carries a Shot 6: In- 
ches in Diameter, and whoſe Weight is 32 Pounds, 
and the Piece ſhoots point blank 162 Paces. 

Demi-Cannon of the largeſt /ize, is 63 Inches Bore, 
12 Foot long, of 600c Pounds Weight; its Charge 
is 18 lb. of Powder, and the Piece ſhoots point blank 
180 Paces. 

DEMI-CULVERING, a Piece of Ordnance; the 
common ſort of them are 4+ Bore, 27colb, Weight, 
19 Foot long, carries a Shot of 10 Pounds 11 Oun- 
ces, is charged with 7 Pounds 4 Ounces of Powder, 
and ſhoots Point blank 175 Paces. 

Demi-Culvering of the loweſt Size, is 4; Inches 
Bore, 10 Foot long, of 20001b. Weight; its Charge 
is 6 Pound 4 Ounces of Powder; it carries a Bal 
of 4 Inches Diameter, and of g Pound Weight, and. 
its Foal range is 174 Paces, 

Deini-Culvering of the Elder ſort is 48 Inches Bore, 
10 Foot long, and! of 30co lb. Weight; its Charge 


ches! Diameter, weighs 12 Ib. 11 Ounces, 21 


point blank Shot 178 Paces. DEMI- 


2” 240%: Ars 


12 Foot long, . d 56-0 Pounds; its Charge ok 


of Powder is 8 lb. and 8 Ounces, the Ball is 4 * 
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_ ., DEME-DESTANCE of Polgons : 2 r | good, as 24 to 1 nearly; and conſequently the Den- 
- DEMI-DITON, Nord Maſick, being the of Quick-ſilver to Air is as 11617 to 1. 


fame with Tierce Minor: See Monochord. 


- DEMI-GOR GE, in Fortification, is half the 


Gorge or Entrance into the Baſtion, not taken di- 
retly from Angle to Angle where the Baſtion joins 
to the Corrine, but from the Angle of the Flank to 
the Center of the Baſtion, or e the two Cortines 
would make, were they thus protracted to meet in 
the Baſtion. ont 

- DEMI-QUAVER, a Note in Muſick: See Notes 
and Tims. 


DEMISE, (in Law) is applied to an-Eftate either | 


— Fee-Tail, or for Term of Life, and fo 
it is commonly taken in many Writs: The King's 
Death is in Law termed tha Demiſe of the King. 


DE MOCRACY, is a Form of Covernment | 
where the ſupreme Power and Authority is lodg'd in | 


the People, and they chuſe all Adminiſtrators and 


cers. | 
DEMONSTRATION, is a Chain of Arguments 
depending on one another, and founded primarily 


on firſt and ſelf-evident Principles, or plain Propoſi- | 
tions eſtabliſhed and proved from them, and ar laſt | 


ending in the invincible Proof of the thing to be de- 
monſtrated, as the Concluſion. 
 DEMURRER, (in Common Law) fignifies a 
kind of Pauſe upon a Point of Difficulty in any Acti- 
on. In Ch the Defendant demurrs to the Flain- 
tiff's Bell, averring it to be defective in ſuch and 
ſuch a Point; and demands the judgment of the 
Court thereupon, whether he ſhall be compell'd to 
make any further or other Anſwer thereunto, Sec. 


DENE2?, the fame with Cauda Lucida or Lions 


Tail, a Star fo called: Which ſee. 


DENIZEN, (in Law) fignifies an Alien that is | 


enfra::cluſed by the King's Charte, and in all re- 
ſpects almoſt to do as the King's Native Subjects do, 
viz, to purchaſe and poſſeſs Lands, and to be capable 
of any Office or Dignity; yet it is ſhort of Natura- 


lization, becauſe a Stranger Naturalized may inherit | 


Lands by Deſcent, which a 
zen cannot. 

DENOMINATIVES, in Logick, are ſuch Terms 
as take their Original and Name from others. 

' DENOMINATOR of à Fra#t:0n, is the Number 
below the Line, ſhewing the Nature and Quality of 
the Parts which any Integer is ſuppoſed to be divi- 
ded into: Thus in , 8 the Denominator ſhews you, 
that the Integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into 8 
Parts or half Quarters; and the Numerator 6 ſhews, 
that you take 6 of ſuch Parts, i. e. three Quarters of 
the Whole. Gn 

| DENOMINATOR of any Proportion, is the Quo- 
tient ariſing from the Diviſion of the Antecedent by 
the Conſequent : Thus, 6 is the Denominator of the 
Proportion that 30 hath to 5, becauſe 5) 30 (6. 
This is alſo called the Exponent of the Proportion or 

ti). 

DENSE: that Body is ſaid to be Denſe or Thick, 
when it hath more of Matter, in proportion to the 
Space or Room it takes up, than other Bodies have; 
2 the being under theſe Circumſtances is called 
DENSITV of Bodies, as that which produces it, 
is called Condenſation. 

The Denſity of Water to Air is, as Sr. I.. Newton 
ates it, as 800, or 850 to 1, allowing the Mercu 
m the Baraſcope 30 Inches; though Mr. Boyle and 
ſome others make it as IcgO to 1; but I judge the 

ormer Proportion comes neareſt the Truth. 

The Denſity of Quick-filver to Water is as 131 


Man made only a Deni- 


concludes 


] 


ir [aac Newton aſſerts the Denſity of che Planets 
Sol, Saturn, Jupiter, and of our Earth, and the 
Moon, to be as 100, 60, 76, 387, and 700, and 
the Sun to be a little denſer than Jupiter, 
and our Earth 7 times more denſe than the 
DENTARPAGA: See Forfex. 
DENTIDUCUM: See Forfe x. 
; oy is a Medicine for the _— 
ing, ſcouring, and faſtning the Teeth on. 
ſtrengthning I Gums. : 
DENTILS, in ArchiteQure, is a Member of the 


| Jonick Cornice, ſquare and cut out at convenient Di- 


— 


are made by it to | 
were before melted together in the ſame Maſs, and 


ter is in Fuſion, _— 


| 
to 1; and when the Quick-ſilver is extraordinary | filtrate this Diſſolution, you may get the Iron out 


ſtances, which gives it the Form of a Sert of Teeth, 
and the Original of its Name. 
DENTITION, is the Time that Children breed 
Teeth, which is about the ſeventh Month, or later; 
and uſually the upper Teeth come firſt, though in 
ſome the under; and amongſt theſe the Fore-Teerh 
firſt. Blanchard, 


DEOBSTRUENT Medicines, Remedies that o- 
pen Obſtructions. | 

DEODAND, a thing devoted or conſecrated to 
God for the Pacification of His Wrath, in caſe f 
Miſadventure, whereby any Chriſtian Man cometh 
to a violent End, without the Fault of any Reaſona- 


dle Creature; as if a Horſe ſhould ftrike his Keeper, 


and ſo kill him; in this Caſe the Horſe is to be a 
Deodand, that is, given to God, that is, to be ſold, 
and diſtributed to the Poor, for an Expiation of that 
dreadful Event, though effected by an unreaſonable 
Creature, 
DEOPPILATIVE, the fame with Deobſtruent 

Medicmes : Which fee. | | 

' DEPART, a certain Operation in er is 
called the Depart, becauſe the Particles of Silver 
depart from Gold, when they 


could not be ſeparated any other way. 

Tis done by melting the united Metals together 
in a Crucible with a ſtrong Fire, and while the Mat- 
it into a Veſſel of cold Wa- 
ter, the Mixture will be divided into very finall 
Grains, which being collected again, and having 4- 

furtis poured on them, the Menſtruum will di- 
olve the Silver, but leave the Gold at the Bottom 
in a Powder; which, after the Solution of the Silver 
is gently poured off, muſt be waſhed to ſweeten it. 
This is intended for a kind of Purification of Gold; 
but all the Particles of the Silver will ſcarce be ſepa- 
rated from it even this way. The only way to puri- 
fy Gold exactly, is by Antimony : Which fee under 

fication ; if you would purſue this 

epart farther, and get your Silver out of the 
Aqua fortis; put then into an Earthen Pan a F late of 
Copper, and on it pour 10 or 12 times as much Wa- 
ter as the Quantity of your impregnated Aqua fort? 3 
into which put in the Menſftruum of Aqua fortis, and 
let the Mixture lie ſtill for ſome Hours, or till you 


| find the Copper-Plate to be covered all about with 


the Powder or Precipitate of Silver, and that the 
Water begins to turn Blue; then filtrate the bluiſh 
Water, and this is that which is called Aqua Secunda. 
Dry the Powder of Silver, and melt it into an Ingot 
in à Crucible, with a ittſe Salt Petre. IF you ſteep 
2 Plate of Iron ſome Hours in this Aqua Secunda, 


you will have another 


Depart ; for the Menſtrum will let go the Cop- 

r which it had diſſolved, and which made it look 
Blue, to prey upon the Iron, and vou will have your 
Copper in Powder on the Iron-Plate: And if 2 
0 
if 
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it, by laying in it a Piece of Lapis Calaminaris, the 
| Ben ll depart out and fall 1 2 pot 
der, and the Stone will be diſſolved, or at leaſt as 
much of it as the Menſtruum can contain. If you 
again filtrate this Water, and then pour upon it 
drop by drop the L:gitor of fir d Nitre, the Lapis Ca- 
laminaris will be precipitated to the Bottom: And 
laſtly, if you filtrate this Water as before, and after 
having evaporated a Part of it, ſet the zeſt in a cool 
Place, you will have Chryſtals of Salt Petre which 
will burn like the ordinary fort. Nate, That * 
the Silver, the Copper, and the Iron could not 
gotten perfectly out of the Menſffruum, yet the Li- 
quor of fix d Nitre will precipitare all the Lapi 
laminaris, and the remaining Particles of the Silver, 
Copper and Iron. 5 
DEPARTER, or Departure from a Plea or Mat- 
ter, is where a Man pleads a Plea in bar of an Acti- 
on, and being replyed thereunto, doth in his Rejoin- 
der ſhew another Matter contrary to his firſt Plea, 


that is called a 1 from his Bar: It is applied 
iff, way; as when a Biſhop, 


alſo to a Plaintiff, who in his Replication ſhews new 
Matter from his Declaration. So if a Man plead a 
general Agreement in Bar, and in his Rejoinder al- 

— a ſpecial one, this ſhall be —_— 2 Depar- 


ture in pleading : So in Treſpaſs, if the Defendant 


will plead a Diſcent, and the Plaintiff replies, that | 
ber of Men that are in a File; which of a Squadron 


after this the Defendant infeoffed him ; and the De- 
fendant eſſoins that this Feoffment was upon Condi- 
tion, for the Breach whereof he entred; this is a 
Departure, for it is new Matter. 


DEPARTURE in deſpigbt of the Court, is when | 


2 Tenant or Defendant appears to an Action, and 
hath a Day over in the ſame Term; or is called after, 


though he had no Day given him, ſo that it be in 


the ſame Term: If he do not appear, but make de- 
fault, it is a Departure in 
therefore he ſhall be condemne 


DEPHLEGMATED, i. e. dared from its 


Phlegm or Water, is a Term uſed by the Chymiſts 
to expreſs that any Spirit is pure and unmix'd with 
Water or Plegm, which to effect, they rectſy it, 
as they call it, that is, diſtil it over again; and when 
'tis fully deprived of all Water and Phlegm, or at 
leaſt as much of it as it can well be, they ſay ſuch 
2 Spirit is well d-phlegmated. 


DEPILATORY, an external Medicine that takes 


away the Hair from any Part of the Body. 

DEPOSITION, is the Teftimony of a Witneſs 
ſet down in Writing by way of Anſwer to the Inter- 
rogatories exhibited in Chancery, where ſuch Witneſs 
is called a Deponent. 

DEPOSITION, in the Senſe of the Grammari- 
ans, is the Termination of the Dimenſions of a Latin 
or Greek Verſe, fo as to diſcover whether it be per- 


xs Ca- 
which ariſes from the profoundeſt Part of the 


deſpight of the Court, and | | 1 
5 Proof of a thing which one denies to be done by 


"OY 


fect, redundant or deficient ; wherefore in this re- 


ſpect they reckon four kinds of Verfes; Acatale- 
Fick, where no Syllable is wanting at the End; 


Catalectick, where a Syllable is wanting at the End; 
Bracbycatalectick, where a Foot is wanting at the | 


End; and Hpercatalectick, where a Syllable or 
two are redundant, and this kind is called alſo F- 
ermetros. : 

DEPRESSION of Equation : See Equation, Ns 3. 

DEPRESSION of the Pole ; ſo many Degrees as 
you fail or travel from the Pole towards the Zenith, 
you are faid to depreſs the Pole, becauſe it becomes 
(reſpeQively) as much lower or nearer to the Forz- 
on. 

DEPRESSOR vel Deprimens Auricularum, a Mu- 
ſcle of the Ear, in Beaſts ſerving to depreſs or let 
fall the Ear. | 

DEPRESSOR Labii Inferioris: It's difficult to 
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lower 
and aſcending with a direct and tranſverſe 
he Fibres, is inſerted into the nether Lip, 
praffng. of which it turns it outwards, *? 
EPRESOR. Labiorum, is a Muſcle that ariſcs 
Fleſhy from the lower Edge of the inferior Jaw 
Bone laterally, and aſcends directly to its Interior 
at the Angle of the Lips: This, with its Partyer 
and the Quadrati acting, expreſs a ſorrowful Coun. 
tenance, in drawing down the Corners of the Mouth 
and Cheeks. 99 
DEPRESSOR Oculi, is a Muſcle of the 


Eye 
Orbit, 
and paſſes directly to its Inſertion to the oppoſite 


Part of the Globe of the Eye. 


DEPRIMENS, or Hummlis, one of the ſtraight 
Muſcles which move the Globe of the Eye; its Uſe 
is to pull it downwards. 5 

DEPRIVATION, is a bereaving or taking a- 
Parſon, Vicar or Prebend 
is deprived or depoſed from his Preferment for any 
Matter in Fact or in Law; as if a Schiſmatick or 
meer Lay-man be preſented, admitted, inſtitutc4 
and inducted, this is good Cauſe of Deprivation. 

DEPTH of a Conan or Battalion, is the Num- 


is three, and of a Battalion generally fix ; whence 
it comes that we fay a Battalion is drawn up 5 deep, 


or 6 d- 


DEPURATION, is the cleanſing of any Body 


from its excrementitious Dregs, or more groſs 
DE quibus ſur diſſet, 


of Entry: See 
Fitzh, Nat. Brev. Fol. 191. 3 
DERAIGNE, or Dereigne, (in Law) ſignifies the 


Parts. | 


is a Writ 


himſelf, and the Adverſary affirms it, defeating and 

confounding the Aſſertion of his Adverſary, and 

oo ng it to be without and againft Reaſon or Pro- 
ability, 

DESCANT, in Muſick, ſignifies the Art of com- 
poſing in ſeveral Parts, and is threefold, vig. Plam, 
Figurate and Double. | 

Plain Deſcant, is the Ground-work or Foundati- 


on of Muſical Compoſition, and conſiſts altogether 


in the ordinary placing of many Concords. 

_ Fipurate or Horid Deſcant, is that wherein Diſ- 
cords are concern'd, as well (though not ſo much) 
as Concords; and may well be termed the Orna- 
ment or Rhetorical Part of Muſick, in regard that 


in this are introduced all the Varieties of Points, Fi- 


gures, Syncopes, Diverſities of Meaſures, and what- 
ſoever elſe is capable of 9 the Compoſition. 


Double Deſcant, is when the Pans are ſo contrived, 


that the Treble may be made the Baſs, and on the 

contrary, the Baſs the Treble. : | 
DESCENSION Obhque : See Oblique Deſcenſon. 
DESCENSION R7ght : See Right Deſcen/ion. 
DESCENSORIUM, a Chymical Furnace, in 

which Subſtances are diſtilld by Deſcent, or down. 


wards, 


DESCENT in Law: Vid. Diſcent. | 

DESCENTS, in Fortification, ſignify the Holes, 
Vaults, and hollow Places made by undermining the 
Ground, as the Counterſcarp or Covert-way ; ſo that? 
DESCENT into the Moat or Ditch, is à deep dig- 
ging into the Earth of the Covert-way in Form of a 
Trench, of which the upper Part is ꝙvered with 
Madriers or Clays againſt Fires, to ſecure the Paſ- 
ſage into the Meat. 
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ESCENT of heavy Bodies : I a Body deſcend 
its proper ity, it will come to the 
the ſame time as another ſuch like Bo- 
its Revolution ſhall deſcribe the Quadrant 
DE. Princ. Phyſ. Math. Lib. 1. Prop. 38. 1 


4 


Wherefdre abſtracting from the Reſiſtance of the 


Height at the ſame time, as in Fact is found by Ex- 
periment true. ” | 

An heavy Body let fall from any Height near the 
Surface of our Earth, deſcends in a Second of Time 


165 Feet Engliſh, or 197 Inches and :. 


Propoſitiom I. 
De Velccities of deſcending heavy Bodies are pro- 
Falls. This follows (faith the Learned Capt. Halley, 


it had before in the ſame Space of Time received 
from the firſt Power; v. gr. in the firſt Second of 
Time a Body hath acquired a Velocity, which in 


ſuppoſe 32 Foot, 2 Inches, and there were no ney 
Force, it would continue to deſcend at that rate | 
with an equable Motion: But in the next Second of 

Time, the ſame Power of Gravity continually act- 
ing thereon, ſuperadds a new Velocity equal to the 
Former, ſo that at the End of two Seconds, the Ve- 
lacity is double to what it was at the End of the 
Firſt; and after the ſame manner may it be proved 
to be triple at the End of the third Second, and fo 
on; wherefore the Velocitier of falling Bodies are 
proportionate to the times of their Falls. Q. E. D. 


Propoſition II. 


The Spaces deſcribed by the Fall F a Body, are as 
the Squares of the Times from the Beginning 
of the Fall. | | 


Demonſtration. 


Let A B repreſent the Time of the Fall of a Body, 
BC, perpendicular to A B the Velocity acquired at 
the End of the Fall, and draw the Line AC; then | 
Givide the Line A B repreſenting the Time, into as 
many equal Parts as you pleaſe, as bb h h, gc. and 
from theſe Points draw the Lines b c, b c Cc. pa- 
allel to B C; tis manifeſt, that the ſeveral Lines 
be repreſent the ſeveral Velccities of the falling Bo- 
ly, in ſuch Parts of the Time as Ab is of AB: 
It is evident likewiſe, that the Area ABC is the 
dum of all the Lines b c taken together, which ac- 


Medium, all Bodies muſt needs deſcend equally | 
ſwifr, and come to the Center from the ſame | 


portionate to the Times from the Beginning of their 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 179.) becauſe the Action of Gravi- | 


ty being continual, in every Space of Time the fol- | 
lowing Body receives a new Impulſe, equal to what 


that Time would carry it a certain Diſtance ; | 


cording to the Method of Indinifibles, are infinitel 


many; ſo that the Area ABC repreſents the Jun! 


of all the Velocities, between none and B C ſuppo- 
ſed infinitely many; which Sum is the Space de- 
| ſcended in the Time repreſented by AB. And by 
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the ſame Reaſon the Area's Abc will repreſent the 


Spaces deſcended in the Times Ab; fo that the 


Spaces deſcended in the Times AP, Ab, are as the 
Area's of the Triangles AB C, Abc; which, by 


the 20th of the 6th of Euclid, are as the Squares of 


their Homologous Sides AB, Ab, that is to ſay, the 
Times; wherefore the Deſcents of falling Bodies are 


as the Squares of the Times of their Fall. Q. E. P, 


Propoſition nm. 


The Veliucity which a deſcending Body acquires in 

any Space of Time, is double to that wherewith 

it would have moved the Space deſcended by an 
equable Motion in the ſame time, 


Demonſtration. 


B C, and compleat the Parallelogram AB CE; it 
is evident that the Area thereof may repreſent the 


Space, a Body moved equally with the Velocity B C 


would deſcribe in the Time A B; and the Triangle 
ABC repreſents the Space deſcribed by the Fall of 
a Body in the ſime time A B (by the foregoing Pro- 
poſition.) Now the Triangle A B C is half the Fa- 
rallelogram AB CE, and conſequently the Space de- 
ſcribed by the Fall, is half what would have been de- 
ſcribed by an equal Motion with the Velocity B C in 


the ſame time; wherefore the Velocity B C at the 


End of the Fall, is double to that Velocity which, in 
the Time AB, would have deſcribed the Space fal- 
len, repreſented by the Triangle A B C with an -3ua- 
ble Motion. Q. E. D. 


Prop. ſit ion IV. 


All Bodies, on or near the Surface of the Earth, in 
their Fall deſcend ſo, as at the End of the firſt Se- 
cond of Time they have deſcribed 16 Feet, one 
Inch, London Meaſure, and acquired the Felo- 

city of 32 Feet, 2 Inches in à Second. 


This is made out from the 25th Prop. of the 2d 
Part of Mr. Hugenius de Horoligio Oſcillatorio; where- 
in he demonſtrates the time of the leaſt Vibrations 
of a Pendulum, to be to the Time of the Fall of a 


Body from the Height of half the length of the Pen- 


dulum, 


Draw EC parallel to A B, and AB parallel to 
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near to this it hath been found by ſeveral Experi- 
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dulum, as the Grtumfurance 6f a Circle to its Diane- 
ter; whence, as 4 Corollary, it follows, That as the 
Squares of the Diameter to the Square of the Circum- 
ference, ſo half the Length of the Pendulum: vibrat- 
ing Seconds, to the Space deſcribed by the Fall of a 
Body in a Second of Time; and the Length of a Fen- 
dulum vibrating Seconds being found, 39, 125, or ; 
Inches, the Deſcent in a Sec: ud will be found by the 
aforeſaid Analogy 16 Foot and one Inch; and by the 
laſt Prop. the Velocity will be double thereto; and 


ments, which, by reaſon of the Swiftneſs of the Fall, 
cannot fo exactly determine its Oantzty. 


From theſe Four Propoſitions all Queſtions concern- 
ing the Perpendicular Deſcent of Bodies are eaſily 
ſolved; and either Time, Height, or Velocity being 
aſſigned, one may readily find the other two. 

From them hkewiſe is the Doctrine of Projects 
deducible, aſſuming the two following Arioms, viz. 

1. That a Pody ſet a moving, will move on con- 
tinually in a Right Line with an equable Motion, 
unleſs ſome other Force or Impediment intervene, 
whereby it is accelerated, or retarded, or deflected. 

2. That a Body being agitated by two Mot:ons at 
a time, does by their compounded Forces paſs through 
the ſame Points as it would do, were the two Mo- 
tions dinided and ated ſucceſſtvely. 

The Learned Mathematician Mr. Ke:/, in his 
Examination of Dr. Thomas Burnet's Theory of the 
Earth, P. 124. proves, That the Direction of heavy 
Bodies is not towards the Center of the Earth any 
where but at the Equator, or at the Poles: However 
they will be all perpendicular to their Horizons, and 
ſo there can be no Error in levelling of Lines, and 
in finding the Riſings and Fallings of the Ground. 
And from hence (as he ſhews, P. 128.) tis plain, 
the Surface of the Earth cannot be exactly Spheri- 
cal, but the Earth's Equatorial Diameter to its Folar 
is as 692 to 689. 


DESCRIBENT, a Term in Geometry, expreſ- | 


ſing ſome Line or Surface which by its Motion pro- 
duces a Plain Figure or a Solid: See Dirigent. 


DESICCATION, is an Evaporation of ſuperflu- | 


ous Moiſture by Heat. 

DESICCATIVE Medicines, are the ſame with 
Drying ones. 

DESIRE, is an Uneaſineſs in the Mind upon the 
abſence of any Thing whoſe preſentEnjoyment car- 
Ties the Idæa of Deſght with it; and is greater or 
leſs as that Uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. 

DE SON Tort Demeſne, are Words of · Form in 


an Action of Treſpaſs, uſed by way of reply to the | 


Plea of the Defendant, when the Defendant ſays, 
He did what he did by the Command of his Maſter; 
the Plaintiff replies, That the Defendant did it De 
Son Tort Demeſne, viz. of his own Wrong, GC. 

DESPAIR, is the Thought of rhe Unattainable- 


neſs of any Good, which works differently in Mens 


Minds, ſometimes. producing Uneafineſs or Pain, 
ſometimes Reſt and Indolency. 


DESPOTICK, is the fame as abſolutely Supreme, 
as when a Prince has gain d ſuch an Abſolute and 
Deſpotick Power, that he will not be regulated by 
the Laws of his Country, but will govern only by 


his fole Will and Pleaſure. 


DESPUMATION, is a Term in Pharmacy, and 


ſignifics the clearing and cleanſing of any Liquor, by 
letting it boil fo as to take off the Scum. 


DESEIN, (in French) ſignifies two things in 


ot whether he hath proceeded farther to put in the 
Shadows or the Colours; and if there appear much 


| Maſterly Skill or Judgment in the Thought or De- 


ſign, we ſay the Deſign was Great and Noble, Se. 


have that are drawn in Imitation of Nature; and 
in this Senſe tis one of the Parts of Painting, and 
may be called a juſt Imitation of Nature. 
DESTILLATI 


or unctuous Parts which are rarified into Vapour or 
Smoke, as it were, by the Force of Fire. 


Baineo Marie, Sand, Vapours, Dung, the Sun, x 


| Reverberato 


ETC. 
DET, or Bebe, is a Writ that lies where any Sum 
of Money is due to a Man by reaſon of Account, 


Bargain, Contract, or Obligation, or other Speci- 


 alty to be paid at a certain Day, which is not pai 
then he thall have this Writ; but Action of Debt 
will not lie for Money due to a Lord by his Tenant 
for any Renr-Service, but he muſt diſtrain for it: 
So for Rent-charge or Rent-ſeck, which any Man 
. hath for Life in Tail or in Fee, he ſhall not have a- 
ny Action of Debt as long as the Rent continues, 
but his Executors may have an Action of Debt for 
the Arrearages due in the Lives of their Teftator, 
DETACHMENT, a Military Term, ſignifying 
a certain Number cf Soldiers taken out of a greater 
Body, on purpoſe to be employed in the Underta- 
king of ſome particular Enterpriſe ; it is to orm 2 
kind of flying & 
gaged in Battel, to join a ſeparate Army, to aſſiſt 
at the Siege of a Place, to enter into ſome Garriſon, 


Sc. 


| DETENTS, in a Clock, are thoſe Stops which, 


by being lifted up or let fall down, do lock and un- 
lock the Clock in ſtriking. | Do 
DETENT-Whee!, or Hoop-Wheel, in a Clock, is 
that which has a Hoop almoſt round it, wherein there 
is a Vacancy, at which the Clock locks. 
DETERGENT : See Abſtergent. 
DETERMINED Problem, in Geometry, is that 
which hath but one, or but one certain Number of 
Solutions. This Problem hath but one only Soluti- 
en, viz. To deſcribe an Iſoſceles Triangle on a giv 


| at the Vertex : But this following hath two Solut!- 
ons; To md an Iſoſceles Triangle, whoſe Area and 
Perimeter are given. 

A determined Problem may be either Simple ot 
Linear, Plane, Solid or Surſolid: Which fee. _ 

DETERRATION, is a Removal of the Earl. 
Sand, gc. from the Mountains and higher Ground, 
down into the Valleys and lower Parts: This 3 
occaſioned by Rain, which waſh the Earthy Mar! 
down by degrees ; but this cannot be very conſide- 
rable, or much raiſe the Surface of the Earth, 3 
ſome have imagined, becauſe a good Part ol it 15 
ſunk into the Clefts and Caverns of the Rocks all 
Mountains, a great Quantity is born down int) fa. 
vers, and thence into the Sea, and the richer ad 
ner Part helps to compoſe the Bodies of Plants 4g 
1 Vegetables, : 
DETERSIVE Meqdicmes, are ſuch as Arc uſcd a 
| cleanſe the Body from fluggith, viſcous and gb1£11o 
Humours. 2 


DETINUE, is a Writ chat lieth againſt him. wh0 


Painting, either in general, the Deſgn or Thought 
that the Painter had about any great Piece, whe- 
ther there be drawn only the Oꝛut-Iine (or Contours; 


CROSS | | ede 
| having Goods or Chattels delivered him to wy 3 
fuſerh to deliver them again; and he taketh his 


— * - 3 7 1e 
gion of Detinue that intendeth to recover 88 
ele 


It alſo ſignifies the juſt Mea ures, the Proportions © 
and external Forms which thoſe Objects ought to 


ION, is an Extraction of the moiſt : 
Deſtillation is performed per Veſicam, i. e. in a Cu. 


 Curbite (before deſcrib d) by a Retort, by Deliqui- 
um, by Filtre, by Deſcent, c. and that either in 


amp, to relieve a Party already en- 


Lune, whoſe Angles at the Baſe ſhall be doubli to thut 


the Oaths of Twelve good and lawful Men, he en- 
quire what Lands or Tenements, by the Death of 


Poyſons with its Bite, and brings an unquenchable 


51A 
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BFTrONATION, is a Chymical Word, expreſ- 
ſing the r is often made by a Mix- 


ture being enkindled in the containing Veſſel; for 


Impetuoſit y : Tis the ſame with Fulwinat ion. 
DETRUSOR-URINE, is a Muſcle which is by 
ſome reckoned the firſt proper Membrane of the 
Bladder, lying under that which 1s derived from- the 
P,ritoneum ; its Carnous Fibres embracing the whole 
Bladder Ike a Hand (as Sprge/ repreſents it) com- 
preſſes it in the Evacuation of the Urine. 
DEVASTAVER UNT bona teſtatoris, is a Writ 
lyng againſt Executors for paying Legacies and 
Debts without Speciality, before the Debts upon the 
faid Specialities be due, to the Prejudice of Credi- 


tors. | 

DEVENERUNT, is a Writ dire ged to the Eſ- 
cheator, when any of the way Tenants holding 
in Capit/ dies, and when his Son and Heir within 
Age, and in the King's Cuſtody dies, then thall this 
Writ go forth, commanding the Eſcheator , that by 


the Tenant, come to the King, 


| DIADROME, the fame with the Vibrations or 


conſuming of the Veſſels of an Animal Body, when, 


from ſome cutting cotroding Cauſe, ſome Ways and 
the volatile Parts do fly out with great Velocity and | 


PI Y 


Motion; or Swing or a Pendulum. | 


DLERESIS, in Anatomy, is the eating out, or 


Paſſages are made which naturally ought not to have 


been; or when ſome which really are, yet are dilated 
more than ordinary, ſo that the Humours which 
ought to have been contained in the Veſſels, run out. 


Blanchard. 


DLERESIS in Grammar, is the Diviſion of one 
Syllable into two, as in this Verſe of Tibullus, Sta- 
mina non ulli diſſoliianda Deo, for Diſſolnamda. This 

DLERESIS is uſually noted by two Points placed 
over a Letter, to thew that it is ſounded by it ſelf, 
and not joined with any other, ſo as to make a 
Diph hong; as A-7a by the Poi ts over the, i di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Ara. Lis alſo a kind of Meta- 


plaſin or Addition to a Word, by dividing one Sylla- 


ble into two, as Aula, by a Diæreſis, is of three 
Syllables, inftead of Aulæ. 


DIATETICA, is a Part of Phyſick that pre- 


ſcribes the Uſe and Knowledge of the ſiæx n0n-natu- 


ral Things, as the Fhyſicians ſpeak. 


a Man in his Will bequeaths his Lands or Goods to 


another after his Deceaſe ; and he to whom the 
Lands or Goods are bequeath'd, is called the Deviſe. 


DEVOURING:, if any Fiſhes are born in an | 
| Efcutcheon in a feeding Poſture, the Herald's Term 


for it is Devouring, becauſe Fith ſwallow all their 
Meat whole. 


_  DEUTEROPATHIA, is a Diſeaſe that proceeds 


from another Diſeaſe ; for Example, as the Head- 


Ach from the Diſtemper of another Part, the Mor- | 


bitick Matter being tranſlated thither from its former 
Repoſitories. Blanchard. 


DEW, is compoſed of Steams of the Terreſtrial 


Globe, which, for a while, ſwim to and fro in the | 
Air, but at laſt convenc into Drops, and then fall 


down again to the Farth. 


DEW o“ Vitriol, fo ſome Chymiſts will call a 


kind of Phlegm which is drawn from Vitriol in Bal- 
n2o Marie, or with a gentle Heat. 


DEXTER $22 or Point, is the Right Side or Point 
m an Eſcutcheon. Vid. Eftutcheon. 


ſacas, from the great Thirſt that attends it: and as 
others will have it, from a certain ſort of Serpent 
called Dipſacus, found eſpecially in Libya, which 


Thirſt upon the Perſon affected. The Diſeaſe is too 


great a Fuſion of the Blood, whereupon the Serum 


paſſes the Reins, and is voided in great Quantities 

by the Paſſages of the Urine. Blanchard. 
DIABROSIS, is a Solution of the Contimuim by 

Corrofion of the Parts. Blanchard. 


DIACLYSMA, is a waſhing of the Mouth to 


cleanſe it, or 


Blanchard. 


REGIA, a Medicine of Goat's Dung, 
and ufed againſt Tumours in the Spleen and Glan- 
dules behind the Ea rs, called Parotides. Blanchard. 
DIACOUSTICKS, or Diaphonicks , is the Con- 
lderation of the Properties of refracted Sound, as 
it paſſes through different Mediums. 

5 CJACRISIS, is a Diſtinction and Dijudication of 
iſeaſes and Symptoms. Blanchard. 


DIA | 5 
dos DOCHE, is a ſucceeding by a Criffs. Blan- 


| 


| 


to ſtrengthen the Teeth or Gums. 
DIACOPRÆ 


* us 


ſome called the Diameter; as in this Figure, ab is 


called a Diagonal 


Propoſitions. 


1. Every Diagonal divides a Parallelogram into 2 
equal Parts; for the 2 H, a c hand ad have the 
Sides c h = ad, ac = db (becauſe oppoſite ones 
of the Figure; ) and the Angle c ab = to the al- 


ternate one à db, wherefore they are equal to each 
other. Q. E. D. 
DIABETES, fo Galen calls it, and Aineta Dip- 


2. Two Diagenals ADL and BE being drawnin 
any Parallelogram , do biſſect each other: I fay 
AC=CD, and BC=CE; for in the Triangles 


Z and &, the Vertical Angles at C are equal, and 


DIAGONAI, in Grometry, is a Line drawn a- 


croſs from Angle to Angle in any Figure, and is by 
DEVISE, or Diviſe, (in Common Law) is when | | 


the alternate ones EAD and ADB are al d equal, 
and the Side AE = BD; therefore all the Sides of 
Z are equal to thoſe of X, and conſequently 


AC = CD, and EC = CB. Q. E. D. 
3. Line (as LN) paſſing thro' the middle Point 


(m1) of the Diagonal of a Parallelogram (AD) divides 
the Figure into two equal Parts: I ſay Z ＋ R 


T4 ; I + T = R + X ( becaute of the 


8 Dia- 


* 
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Q. E. D. 


Conſul, brought out of Sicih, from the taking of 


— — 2 ——— 
Diagonal) and the Triangle Z = Triangle X, as 
having the vertical Angles at M, and the alternate 
ones D AB and ADC, and alſe the Side AM 


and MD, all reſpectively equal to each other; | 
therefore the remaining Trapezium R, when the |, Horizon, and fach are all thoſe that att ſer againg 

an upright Wall or Building; which ate of tuo 
Sorts, vt. either Direct or Declining ; and theſe are 


m 


la % 
HR. 


— 
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Triangle Z is taken away , muſt be equal to T | 


when X is taken away; but if R be equal to T, 
and Z = J, then Z + R muſt be equal to X + 7, 
and cach will be equal to half the Parallelogram. 


DIAGONAL Sale: See Scale. - 
- DIAGNOSTICKS, a Term in Medicine, are the 


preſent Signs whereby to judge of a Diſeaſe, or a | 
Knowledge whereby Men underftand the preſent | 


Condition of a Diſtemper ; and they make it three- 
fold, either a right Judgment or the Part affected, of 
the Diſeaſe it (elf, or of its Cauſe. 

DIAGRAM, is a Scheme for the Deſignation or 


Demonſtration of any Figure. 


IAGRYDIDCM, or Diacrydium, Scamony pre- 
D > 1 1 Spelling and Pronunciation of any Language in par- 


pared by boiling it in a hollowed Quince; ſome pre- 
pare it with Juice of Quince, and others with Juice 
of Lemons, or of pale Roſes. 


DIAL.,the firſt Sum- Dial that was ſet up in Rom: 
145 Curſor, about t Ir of the City | 
was by Papyrius C urſor, about the Year of the City guage; and fo it is in all Countries. 


447, (and before that there is no mention, ſaith Fli- 
ny, of any Account of Time but of the Sun ſetting 
and riſing:) This Dial was ſet up in the Temple of 

uirinus, but it went not right. About 30 Years 


after this, M. Valerius Meſſala (ſays Varro) being 


atana, another Dial, which he ſer up on a Pillar 
ncar the Roſtrum; but for want of its being made 


for that particular Latitude, it could not go true. 


Nevertheleſs they made uſe of it 11 Years, and then 
Martius Fhilippus , who was Cenſor with L. Paulus, 
ſet up another that was more exact. The Greeks al- 
ſo were a long Time without Clocks and Sun-Dzals. 


Some attributethe Invention of Sun-Dials tro Anaxi- | 
nienes Mileſius, and ſome to Thales. There are ma- 


ny Kinds of Dza/s mentioned by Vitruvius, as, one 

invented by Bere ſus the Chaldean, which was on a 

reclining Plane, parallel almoſt to the Equinoctial; 

on this was an half Circle, and thence twas called 
Henncycliis. 2 8 | 

Ari ſtarc bis Sanus found out the Hemiſphere Di- 


al, and there were ſome Sph?rical ones, with a 


Needle for a Gnomen. The Diſcus of Ariftarchus | 


was an Horizontal Dial, with its Limb raiſed up all 
round to prevent the Shadow from extending it ſelf 


too far oF. | 


DIAL-PLAINS, are plain Superficies upon which | 


the Hour-Lines are drawn in any Latitude, and may 
be diftinguithed into Parallel, Perpendicular and Ob- 
lique, according to their Poſition with reſpe& to the 
Horizon of the Place where they are made. 


! 


| are thoſe Plams which lie open to any Two of the 
Cardinal Points, as to the Sonth, £ and Eat 1 


A * 


| thoſe reclining Plains which lie open to any one of 


| Greeks, the Jnick and Dorick Way of Speaking and 
Writing was different from the Athenian, which 


made upon fuch a Hain are called Fre, Dir;s 
| South, Weſt, North, Eaft Dials. 


| ther direct Neclining, or Declini 


Nef, are thoſe Plains which face any Two of the 
. ; South 

Cardinal Points Wort 5 8 and E. or to the 
your and Weſt, 


as are barely probable, but do not convince or deter- 


of Drals, and to give a clear Demonſtration of that 


TE 
 Papalle! Pleins or Dias are fixch as lie level win, 
12 and on that account termed Hbrizant a! 

als. 3 | 


Perpendicalay Plains are ſuch as Rand erect to the 


often called Mura! Diali. 

Erett, Direct South, Weft, North, Eaſt Plain; 
are thoſe Walls or Plains which face any one of the 
four Cardinal Points of the Horizon, and the Djaj, 


| South, 4 : . | 
Bre J Ng $ Plains dedining Eaſt or hij, 


North, 
or to the prone and Weſt. 
 Obhque Plams, reclining from the Zenith, or in- 
clining to the Horizon, are alfo of two forts, iz. ei- 
5 and Reclining, 
Direct Scuth, Mit, North or Eaſt Recliners, are 


< 


the Cardinal Foints of the Horizon. 
Reclining 3 Ne Plains declining Eaft or 


DIALECT, is the peculiar Manner of Lliom, 


ticular Places cf the Nation: Thus among the 


therefore are called the DialeRs of the Grezk Lan- 
DIALECTICAL Arguments, in Logick, are ſuch 


mine the Mind to either Side of the Queſtion ; tho 
ſome will have Dialecticłs to be the ſame as the Art 
of true Reaſoning in genera], and to be as compre- 
henſive as univerſal Logick. 

DIAL EIMMA, the fame with Apyrexia. 

DIALLING- GLOBE, is an Inſtrument made of 
Braſs or Wood, with a Plane fitted to the Horizon; 
and an Index particularly contrived to draw all dort 


Dor 


Art. 

DIALLING-SPHERE, is an Inſtrument made of 
Braſs, with ſeveral Semi- circles ſliding over one ano- 
ther on a moving Hbrizon, to demonſtrate the Na- 
ture of the Doctrine of Spherical Triangles, and to 
give the true Idea of drawing Dials on all Mannerof 
Planes: See more in Dial. 

DIAMETER, is a Line that paſſes through the 
Middle of any Figure from one Corner to another ; 
and this ſhould rather be called the Diagonal. 

DIAMETER of a Circle, is a Right Line which 
paſſes through the Center of a Circle, and is termi- 
nated at each End by the Circumference dividing the 
Circle into two equal Parts. | 

DIAMETER of a Conic“ Section, is a Right Line 
drawn through the Middle of the Figure, and bil- 
ſetting all the Ordinates; and if it biſſect them at 
Right Angles, tis called th: Axis of the Section, and 
often the Ax. 


DIAMETER Cmjugate, in the El fis, is the 
| ſhorteſt Axis or Diameter. | 


DIAME- 
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TER Conjug ate, in the Hyj 
2 — to the Ordinates, and through 


Center or middle Point of the Tranſverſe Axis 
= is always 2 middle Proportional between the 
Latus Reflum, and the Latus Tranſverſum. 
..DIAMETRICALLY Oppoſite, is when two 


| things are oppoſed to one another right acroſs, or 


directly contrary, as one End of a Drameter is to 
another. FD « Cds 


"DIANA'S Tree; difſolve an Ounce of Silver in 3 


nces of Spirit of Nitre, then pour the Diſſoluti- 
2 into a — in which before you had put 18 


or 20 Ources of Water, and two Ounces of Quick- 
er: The Glaſs muſt be filled up to the Neck; 
and all muſt lie ſtill on a round of Straw in ſome 


cool Place for 40 Days together, during which time 


the Tree will begin to ſpread forth its Branches, and 
will have little Balls at the End which wih repreſe::t 


F ruit. | | | 

Another like a Firr Tree may be thus made; diſ- 

ſolve an Ounce of Coppel Silver in 3 Ounces of A 
4 fortis ; ſet the Glaſs in Sand, and evaporate 


— half the Moiſture, after which add to the 


Remainder 3 Ounces of good diſtilled Vinegar; 
let it be a little hot, and keep it ſtirring; then put 


the Matra's into a little cool Place for about a Month, 
and then the Tree will riſe up to the very Top ot 


the Liquor. 

To recover the Silver again in both theſe Experi- 
ments: In the Former take the whole Matter and 
ſhake it together, and then boil it for about ; an 


Hour in an Farthen Veſſel; then let it cool till it's 


juſt no more than luke-warm, and pour upon it gent- 
ly a Quart of Water, in which you had before diſ- 
ſolved 2 Ounces of Salt ; a white Precipitate will 
fall down, which gather and dry. Put it into a 
Retort in a Sand Furnace, fitting to it a Receiver 
filled with Water, and beginning with a ſmall Fire 


at firſt, increaſe it till the Retort is red hot. The | 


Quick-filver will diſtil drop by drop into the Re- 
ceiver; continue the Fire till no more will come; 
ou will find the Mercury in the Bottom of the 
33 which waſh and dry with a Linnen Cloth 
and Crumbs of Bread. The Silver will remain in 


the Retort, which may be recovered into pure Si. 


ver, by melting the Matter in a Crucible with a lit- 
tle Salt Petre. ; 
In the latter Experiment, to get the Silver again, 
you need only pour ſalt Water upon the whole ſhak- 
el together, which will precipitate a white Powder, 
and that Powder melted in à Crucible with a little 


Borax or Salt-Petre, will run into fine Silver. Be- 


cauſe this way of making Dianas Tree is very tedi- 
ous, Mr. Homberg hath given us, in the Memoirs 
Mathem. &5 de Phi „ A. D. 1692. P. 146, the fol- 
lowing Method of making this curious Experiment 
in leſs than a Quarter of an Hours Time. _ 

| Take four Drams of Filings of fine Silver, with 


which make an Amalgam, without heat, with two 
Drams of Quick-ſilver ; then diſſolve this Amalram | 


in 4 Ounces of Aqua Fortis. Pour this Solution into 
12 Paris Points of common Water (which is about 
Gallons Engliſb;) ſtir it about a while to mingle it 
well together, and then keep it in a Glaſs Veſſel 
well ſtopp d. 

When you would make che Experiment, take a- 

ut an Ounce of it and put it in a ſmall Viol, 
herein put alſo about the Quantity of a ſmall Peaſe 
of the ordinary Amalzama of Gold or Silver, which 
ſhould be as ſoft as Butter, and ſet the Viol at reſt 
or about two or three Minutes; preſently after 
h ich you will ſee ſeveral ſmall Threads or Filaments 


, is a | newly put in Amalgana, and which will feaftbly 


: 


ling perpendicularly from the little Bulb of the 


N ”—_— — —ę— — N 


grow, and thruſt out on the Sides ſmall Branches in 
the Form of a Tree. The Bulb or Ball of the 4:::21- 


— will grow hard, and be Ike a Pellet of wh te 


rth, but the little Tree will be of the Colour of 
bright Silver. Bees 


Only obſerve, That the Water which ſerves once 


for this Experiment, will not ſerve a ſecond time. 


Mr. Homberg faith, you may vary the Form of 
this Metalline Tree almoſt as you pleaſe : The 
ſtronger you make the firſt deſcribed Water, the 
thicker will the lirtle Tree be in Branches, and the 
ſooner formed; but if that be weak, the Branches 
will be ſparing, ſlender, a d flow in going: Ant 
afterwards he ſhews how ſeveral other kinds oc Trecs 


may be formed alſo by Chryit3Ilization and by Di- 


geſtion, 
DIAPASMA, according to P, is a dry Medi- 
cine made up of dry Powders, to be p:inkled up n 


ſomething, as either upon Cloarhs to per une them, 


or upon Ulcer, or Wou ds f veral w. ys, or upon 
Drink to make it more deli one. EI bar J. 
DIAPASON, a Qreek Word, in fyig a Chord 


— 


including all Jones: t the fone M oe what we 


call an Fb or an das, be ie the ae but 
ſeven Tones or N tes, and then the itt s the 
ſame again with the firſt. A, Vet fi, 1 was 
not called Dio, as it ſhou!d have been, Hecauſa 


rhe ancient Harp, which had all the Fones then 
known, had but 7 Strings, the Lerms wheicof are 


28 2 tcO l. 


DIAFPEDESIS, is an Eruption of the Blo-d by 
reaſon of the Thinneſs of the Veſicls. Blanchard. 

DIAPENTE, an Interval of Mu/ick, whoſe Terms 
are as 3 to 2, it being the ſecond of the Concords, 
and makes an Octave with the Diateſſuron; it is o- 


therwiſe called a perfect Fifth. 
DIAPER, in Heraldry, fignifies 


a Bordure fretted all over with ſome 
ſuch things as Bordures uſed to be 
charged with, all appearing be- 
tween the Frets; a bearing which 
hath becn uſed in ſome French and 


Belgick Coats of Arms. 


_ DIAPHANEITY, is the Property of ſuch a Bo- 


dy as is Diaphanous, which is one that is tranſpa- 


rent like Glaſs, the Humours of the Eyes, the Tuni- 


ca Cornea, gc. And ſuch a Body hath its Pores fo 

ranged and diſpoſed, that the Beams of Light can 

paſs freely through them eve: y way. 
DIAPHORESIS, Sweating, is 2 Peripiration of 


all manner of Euvia through the inviſible Fores or 


the Body. 


DIAPHORETICKS: See &dorificks. 
DIAPHRAGMATICK-ARTERY, is by fone 
ſaid to iſſue from the Trunk of the Aorta, and 

thence to go to the Diaphrarmr. | 
DIAPHRAGM, by ſome alled SD T anſ- 
verſum and Diſeptum : The M'775f, is a Muſcle 
compoſed of two others, which divide the Middle 
from the Lower Cavity; the Fir# and Superior Mu- 
ſcle ariſes from the Sternum, ind the Ends of the 
laſt Ribs on each fide, Its Fibres from this Semi- 
circular Origination, tend towards rheir Center, 
and terminate in a Tenden or Apeneuroſis, which hath 
always bcen taken for the Nervous Part cf the Dia- 
hhragm. The Second and Inferior Muſcle comes 
from the Frtebræ of the Lins by two Productions, 
of which that on the Right Hand comes from the 
Firſt, Second and Third Vertebræ. That on the 
Left Side is ſomething ſhorter, and both theſe Pro- 
Gg 2 ductions, 


2 „ 
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DIFF 


which joins its Tendon with the Tendon of the O- 
ther, ſo as that they make bur one Membrane, or 
rather Partition. og WA 

The 2 is covered with a Membrane 
from the Heura on its Upper fide, and by the Au- 
ritonewn on its Lower; it is pierced in the 
Middle to make a Paſſage for the Vena Cava, and 
in its Lower part, for the Oeſophagus, and for the 
Nerves which go to the Upper Onfice of the Sto- 
mach. And again, between the Production of the 


term all Natural Actions ill or well. Blaxchay q | 
_- DIATONICK; 2 Term which. ſignifies the - 
dinary- ſort. of, Muſick, which | proceeds by different 
Tones, either in f aſtending or deſcending : it Tonk 
tains only the two greater àmllleſſer Tones, and the 
greater Semi Ion. Ar l £5! fm 
 DICHOFHRYTA; isa Fault in the Hair, when it 
parts and disjoins too much. Blancharl. 
DICHOR.ALUS;is the Foot of a Latin Verſe 
conſiſting of four Syllables, of which the firſt is long, 


It 
Þþ Inferior Muſcle, paſſes the Aorta, the Ductus Tho- the next thort, the Third long, and the Laſt ſhort, | 
1 racius, and the Vena Azygos. * 8 | Tis. compounded of two Choræut, as Comprobare, | 
fi The Diaphragm receives Veins and Arteries cal- | DICROTUS, is a.Pulſe that beats twice. 
= led Phrenice from the Cava and Aorta, and ſometimes | DIDYMI, are Twins, | 
= on its Lower Part two Branches from the Vena Adz- DIEM. clauſit extrennm, is a Writ that lieth for 

wy Foſa, and two Arteries from the Lumbares. It hath | the Heir of him that holdeth Land of the Ki ] 
WT two Nerves which come from the third Vertebre of | either by Knight-Service or Soccage, and dieth, be 1 
7 | the Neck, which paſs through the Cavity of the | he under or at full Age, directed to the Eſcheator C 
n Thorax, and are diſperſed in the Muſcles of the Dia- of the County, to enquire of what Eſtate the Party t 
\-| | wn phbragm. ns died ſeized, and who is next Heir to him, and of . 
. In its Natural Situation the Diaphragm is Convex | what Value the Land is. . 1 
To on the Upper ſide towards the Breaſt, and Concave | DIES CRITICI: See Critic Dies. E 
—_— on its Lower one towards the Belly: Therefore when DIES-DATUS, a Term in Law, ſignifying a N 
118 its Fibres Swell and Contract, it muſt become plain | Reſprte given to the Tenant or Defendant by the \ 
«nn on each fide, and conſequently the Cavity of the | Court. ſl 
r Breaſt is enlarged to give Liberty to the Lungs to | DIE SIS, in Muſick, is the Diviſion of a Tone 7 
| HI reccive the Air in Inſpiration; and at the ſame time below a Semi-tone, or an Interval compoſed of a * 
ka the Stomach and Guts are preſt for the Diſtributi- leſſer or imperfect Semi- tone; ſo that when Semi- T6 
a on of the Chyle. But it diminiſhes the Cavity of | tones are placed where there ought to be Tones, or w 
r the Breaſt when it reſumes its Natural Situation, | when a Tone is ſet where there ſhould be only a Ti 
| |, and preſſes the Lungs for the Expulſion of the Air | Semi-tone, this is called Dieſis. N 
+ +: i in Expiration. Enbarmonical Diefis, is the Difference between of 
Ware. DIAPHRATONTES, are the Membranes cal- | the Greater and the Leſſer Semi-Tone. gi 
n led the Plæura, which cover the Inſide of the Tho- | Theſe Die ſes are the leaſt ſenſible Diviſions of 2 ſe 
4 46MM rax, and- leave a kind of Partition in the Middle, | Tone, and are mark'd on the Score in Form of Vil 
Wd; | 5 called Mediaſtinum. Blanchard. St. Andrew's Croſs. : do 
4:14 DIAPHTHORA, is a Corruption of any Part of | DIEU SON ACT, are Words uſed in our Law, th 
in the Body. | and it is a Maxim, That the Act of God ſhall pre- tit 
. DIAPLASIS, is the Setting of a Limb which was | judice no Man; and therefore if a Houſe be beaten th 
"a out of Joint. down by Tempeſt , or other Ad of God, the Leſſee L. 
1, 48% DIAPLASMA, is an Ointment, or Fomentati- for Life or Years ſhall not only be quit in an Action er 
.j_ x» -. on. | of Waſte brought againſt him, but hath by the Law pu 
. - DIAPNOR, the fame with Diaphoreſes. a ſpecial Intereſt to rake Timber to build the Houſe O 
TR i! DIAPYEMA, the ſame with Empyema. 1 if he will, for his Habitation. So when the D 
WE: DIAPYETICA, are Medicines which ripen and | Condition of an Obligation conſiſts in two Parts, M 
1% 1 1 concoct Purulent Matter. ; | in the Disjunctive, and both are poſſible at the fir 
-\ 1%." 4. DI3ARIA Febrz, the fame with Ephemera. Time of the Obligation made, and afterwards one pe 
16.08% DIARRHOEA, is a Looſeneſs in the Belly which | of them becomes impoſſible by the AA of God, the qu 

n ejects ſeveral Bilious, Pituitous, and other Feculent | Obligor is not bound to perform the other part, for i 
r Excrements. the Condition ſhall be taken beneficially for him. the 
1 DIARTHROSIS, is a good Conſtitution of the] DIFFERENCE, in Logick, ſignifies an Eſſential dee 
r Bones, whereby they are apt to move eaſily and | Attribute belonging to any Species that is not found evi 
r ſtrongly; ſuch as is in the Arm, Hand, Thigh, | in the (Cenus, and is the Univerſal Idea of that pe- anc 
r Foot, Sc. cies; thus Body and Spirit are two Species of Sub- as 
. DIASTOLE, is the Dilatation or Expanſion of | ſtance, which do contain in their Ideas ſomething eve 
5 y 1 the Heart, when the Blood flows into it, from the | more than is in that of Subſtance; in Body we firſt ſes 
* 18 NY place where it is as it were accended, the Lungs. find Impenetrability and Extenſion; in a Spirit 2 | 

* {443.901 DIASTOLE is alſo an Accent in Grammar, which | Power of Thinking and Reaſoning; fo that the Dif- Ve 
4; iid; $3 ſhews that thoſe Werds or Sentences to which it is | ference of Body is impenetrable Extenſion, and the Ve! 
[3.8 } ; W# adjoined, are to be ſeparated, and is marked thus Difference of a Spirit is Cogitation. in 
$6 1.42). 1 (,) Tis alſo the making long a Syllable which is DIFFERENCE, in Mathematicks, is the Re- of. 
[nn HUE naturally ſhort. mainder when one Number or Quantity is ſubſtra- pr: 
1 DIASTYLE, is a fort of Edifice, where the Pil- Red from another. D* 
Wits. lars ſtand at ſuch a diſtance one from another, that DIFFERENCE of Aſcenſion : See Aſcenſional 50 
three Diameters of their Thickneſs are allow'd for | Difference. bf 
Intercalummiation. DIFFERENCE of Longitudes, of two places on We. 

DIATESSARON, a Word uſed in Muſick, ſig- the Earth, is an Arch of the Equator, comprehend- [ 

nifyuig an Interval compoſed of one greater T on?, | ed between the Meridians of thoſe two places. Mr 

one leſſer, ud one greater Sem?-Tone ; its Proporti- DIFFERENCES in a Coat of Arms; So the He- I 

on being as 4 to 3. In Muſical Compoſition tis] ralds call ſuch things as diſtinguiſh one Family from wh 

called a Perfect Fourth. | | another, or Perſons of the ſame Family from each o- - t 

DIATHESIS, is the Natural or Preternatural | ther. They are by Cuillm accounted either An- om 
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the Modern are the Nle or Labe, 


and ſigniſies that there is no manner of Regu- 
— in the mor Appearance of a thing. The 


Dir FUSION, is uſually taken to ſignify the di- 
ſperſing of the ſubtile Efuvia of Bodies into a kind 
of Atmoſphere all around them; thus the Light dif- 
fuſed by the Rays of the Sun, iſſuing all round from 
that amazing Body of Fire, and thus are the Mag- 
netical Particles diffuſed every where round about our 
Earth in Parts adjacent to it. 

DIGASTRICUs or Biventer, is a double Bellied 
Muſcle (whenee its Name) which ariſes from the 


Proceſs called Mam iformis or Maſtaĩdes, whence it hathi been found by Anatomy, that where the O- 


mentum hathi been purified in an Human Body, it 
the Stylobyorders, and an Annular Ligament faſtned | was always accompanied with a bad Digeſtion and 


deſcending it becomes Tendinous, paſſing through 


to the Os Hycides; from which Bone ſome Tendi- 
nous Fibres do ariſe, and join with its ſecond fleſhy 
Belly, aſcending from thence to its Inſertion at the 
Middle of the inferior Part of the Lower Jaw. The 
Middle Tendon of this Muſcle, and its Partner, paſ- 
ſing through Two Annular Ligaments, fix'd to the 
Os Hyoides, as Ropes through a double Pulley, is a 


render them capable of pulling the Lower Jaw down, 
which had their Progreſs been direct from their O- 
riginations, that could not have been performed. 


of the Neck, or the neighbouring Parts, that could 
give an Origination to thoſe Muſcles below their In- 
ſertion, as in ſome Quadrupæds; wherefore the Di- 
vine Architect of Human Bodies has placed this 
double Pulley below their Terminations, whereby 
they perform their deſigned Office. Hence Deglu- 


they then preventing the Aſcent of the Tongue and 
Larynx : neither can we at that Time draw the low- 
er uu down, becauſe the Center of Direction is 
pulled upwards ; wherefore we are obliged on that 
Occaſion to keep the Jaws cloſe together. But in 
Dogs and other Voracious Animals, who have theſe 
Muſcles ariſing from the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 


pendant; whence it is they deyour their Aliment fo 
quick. 


DIGEST or Pandects; the iſt Volume or Tome of 
the Civil Law is called Digeſts, or Pandects: Digeſts, 


every Book and Title in its proper and natural Place 
and Order; and Pandects from my and Ji2awar, 
2s containing and comprehending in it ſelf all that 
ever bx worry drew or collected out of 150005 Ver- 
ſes of the old Books of the Law. 

This Digeſt was collected from the Works of 27 
Venerable and Eminent Old Lawyers, whereof ſe- 
veral were before Chriſt, and the Others flourith'd 
in the Time of the Emperors, even unto the Time 
of Max:mim, as we find from Spartianus and Lam- 
pridius in that Emperor's Life. The Tome of the 
Digeſts is divided into 7 Parts, and they again into 
Y Books. To this Tome Sir Thomas Ridley adds the 


Word. 


DIGESTER, a Veſſel ſo called by its Inventor 
Mr. pin, and is a kind of Balneum Marie Clauſum:. 
DIGESTIO Chica, a Chymical Digeſtion, is 
when things are digeſted by an Artificial Heat, juſt 


| Mullet,, Martlet, Cc. 
IFFORM, is aWord 2 Oppoſition to Li- 


aniſts uſe it as a Diſtinction of the Flowers of 


wonderful Contrivance of the Author of Nature to 


Nor are there any Proceſſes, whether of the Vertebræ 


tition is hindred when theſe Muſcles are in Action, 


firſt Yertebre of the Neck, theſe Actions are not de- 


| becauſe the Author hath put, or digeſted all things, | 


Infitutions or Inftitutes ; which ſee under that 


As they are naturally in the Stomach, which is when! a 
ome Matter is put over a gentle Heu, to infuſe it | wherewith the Mouth is dilated or opened: 


The | Ancient ones ire the Bor- in ſome proper Manſtruum or Liquor fit to diffolve 
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it, that fo it may, as near as can be, be like the Ef- 
fect of ——— Heya. 1 

DIGESTION, the Concoction of the Aliments, 
or the Diſſolution of them, by which they are turn- 
ed into Chyle. 

Mr. Charles Leigh, then of Brazen-Noſe College in 
Oxon, has a Diſcourſe concerning Digeſtion, pub- 
liſhed: in Phil. Tranſ. N. 162. wherein he ſuppoſes 
that there is neceſſary. to Digeſtion in the Stomachs 
of Animals, 1. A Liquid Menftruum, which by its 
peculiar Faculty operates upon their Meat, and helps 


| to diſſolve it. 2. A gentle Heat in the Stomach, 


, 
1 


which he thinks it receives from the Liver, and 
therein falls in with the Opinion of Dr. Gliſſon. 


3. Tis neceſſary that the Stomach have a Natura? 


f 


Conies, 


Situation. 4. That the Omentum be aſliſtiug ; for 


loſs of Appetite; and tis alſo obſervable, that thoſe 
Creatures which have no Omentum, as Hares and 

nies, Fe. do help their Concoction by doubling 
their hinder Legs, and reſting their Bellies upon 
them. 4. Iis neceſſary that the Stomach ſhould 


have a Tunica Villaſu, which both helps to divide 


the Meat into ſmall Parcels, a d alſo keeps the Tu- 
nica Carnoſa from being too much diſtended, which 
would by degrees weaken and injure its Tone. 
5. Iis neceſſary that the Guts ſhould lie in a wind- 
ing Poſition, and be of a good length; for other- 
wife the Meat digeſted in the Stomach would paſs 
away too Faſt. 


The firſt of theſe, the Liquid Menſtruum or Na- 


tural Ferment of the Stomach, he thinks:confiſts of 


theſe Ingredients ; 1. The Saliva or Spittle. 2. The 
Juice contained in the Stomachical Glanls. And 
z. The Nitro-aerial Spirit of the Nerves, 

DIGESTIVE Medzcines , are either Internal or 
External. | 

The Internal are uſually preſcribed to prepare the 
Body by Purgation, which they do by making the 
Humours fluid , attenuating and drawing viſcous or 
tough Subſtances, tempering ſuch as are ſharp, di- 
luting Salts, blunting, concentrating, and imbibing 


Acids, Sc. 


External Digeſtives, are ſuch as ripen a Tumor, 


or generate good and laudable Matter ina Wound. 


DIGIT, in Aſtronomy, is the Twelfth Part of 
the Diameter of the Sun or Moon; tis uſed to ex- 
preſs the Quantity of an Eclipſe. 

DIGITATUM Forum, among the Botaniſts is 
the Term for the Leaf of the Plant, which either is 
compoſed of many ſimple Leaves ſet together upon 
one Foot: ſtalk, as in Cinque- foil, Vetches, Sc. 
or elſe when there are many deep Gaſhes or Cuts 1:1 
the Leaf, as in thoſe of Straw-Berries, Hops, £7c. 

DIGITORUM Tenſor : See Extenfor Digitorti 
Communzs. 

DIGITS, or Monades, a Term in Arithmetic &, 
ſignifying any Integer under Ten, as, 1, 2, 3» 42 5> 
6, 7, 8, 9. | 5 : 

DIJAMBUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe of 
four Syllables, and compounded of two lambicks, fo 
that the firſt and laſt are hort, and the two middle 
long, as Severr as. 

DILATATION, among the Anatomiſts, is when 
any Paſſages or Recepracles in the Body are too 
much ſtretched or diſtended ; and in general, it fig - 
nifies a thing's taking up more Space than it did be- 
fore. | 


DILATORIUM, is 2 Chirurgeon's Inſtrument 


It is 
called 
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and reſtored to 
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# 
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called likewiſe Speculum Oris, becauſe by it one may 
ſee into. the Mouth. | 
DILATORES Alarum Naſi, are ſmall thin Mu- 


ſcles, having a double Order of Fibres decuffating 


each. other, not unlike the Miſculi Intercoftales ; 
they pull up the Ala, and dilate the Noſtrils. 

- DILEMMA, is an Ang compounded uſual- 
ly of four or more Propoſitions, and fo diſpoſed, that 
own or grant which you will of them, yer ſtill the 


Argument ſhall preſs you, and hem =_ in with Dit- |. 


ſiculties not readily to be ſolved or ſurmounted, e pe- 
cially if the Dilemma be juſt ; in order to which, 
the Diviſion and Enumeration of the Parts muſt be 
adequate and entire; your Antagonift nuſt be truly 
preſſed and affected with one or more of the Fropoſi- 
tions; and the Arguer himſelf free from a Poſſibili- 
ty of having the Dilemma returned upon him, 


DILUTE, is a Word frequently uſed by the Wri- | 


ters of Chymiſtry and Pharmacy, and fignifies the 
Diſſolution of the Parts of a dry Body in a moiſt or 
liquid one ; for when the Body is fo diſſolved, they 
ſay tis diluted. 


DIMENSION, in Geometry, is either Length, | 


Breadth or Thickneſs : Thus, a Line has, they lay, 


one Dimenſion , viz. Length; a Surface two, viz. 


Length and Breadth ; and a Body or Solid hath all 


three Dimenſions. Tis uſed alſo with Regard to the 
Powers of any Root in an Equation, which are cal- 


led the Dzmen/ions of that Root; as in a Biquadra- 


tick Equation, the higheſt Power hath 4 Dimenſions, | 


or its Index is 4. 


DIE TIENT, the ſame with Diameter. 


DIMINISHED Angle, a Term in Fortification. | 


See le. | | 
DIMINUTTIO : See Litotes. 


| DMINUTION, in Muſick, is nothing ele but 


the diminiſhing or abating ſomewhat of the full Va- 
lue or Quantity of any Note. 


DINUßs, according to ſome, is the Name of a 


Diſeaſe called uſually the Vertigo. 

DIOPTER, is the ſame with the ade or Alhi- 
dada of an Aftrolabe, or the like Inſtrument. 

DIOPTRA, is an Inftrument uſed by Chirurge- 
ons, whereby one may ſee into the Matrix; other- 
wiſe called Dilatatorium, wherewith the Womb is 
dilated and enlarged in the Extraction of a dead Fæ- 
tus out of it, or in the inſpecting any Ulcers that 


are in it: "Tis alſo called the Speculum Matricis. 


DIOPTRICKS, is a Part of Opticks treating of 


the different Refractions of the Light paſſing through 


different Mediums, as the Air, Water, Glaſſes, Cc. 
 DIORTHOSIS, a Chirurgical Operation, by 
which crooked or diſtorted Members are made even, 
their Primitive and regular 
Shape. | | 
DIOTA, the Chymiſt's Term for a circulating or 
double Veſſel. | 
- DIPLASIASMLSS, is a Reduplication of Diſeaſes; 
alſo two Muſcles of the Arm, which ſerve to turn it 
about. Blanchard. 
DIPLOE, is the lower thin Plate or Shell of the 


miſts, 
DIPLOMA, the ſame with Diploe ; ſometimes it 
is taken for a complicated or folded Cloth. 
DIPPING Needle, is an Enghſh Diſcovery (Dr. 


Malis thinks by Mr. Blagrav?, or ſome other (ire- 


ſhamite , Phil. Tranſ. 276.) of a Property in the 
Magnetick Needle; that beſides its Polarity or Ver- 
ticity, which is its Direction towards the North in a 
Horizontal Poſition, it hath alſo a Direction of Al- 
titude above the Horizon; and that it will (if duly 
poized about an Horizontal Axis) always point to a 


4 as. a ._ 


Skull; alſo a double Veſſel uſually with Chy- | 


—— —— 
Degree of Akitude or Elevation above 
the Horizon in this or that Place reſpectively. 


DIPSACUS, according to ſome, is the ſame wih 


| Diabetes. i * 5 Fa #3..34 [ic] 

'  DIPTERONMN, in Architecture, is a Name which 
| encompaſſed with a double Row of Pillars, makin, 
two Porticos, which they called Wings ; bur we 


commonly call them %, from the French Word 


Ailes of the ſame Signitication. 

DIPTOTES , are ſuch Nouns in Grammar a8 
have but two Caſes, as Suppetie, Suppetius, &c. 
DIRECT; in Aſtronomy, a Planet is faid to be 
direct, when by its proper Motion it gces forward 
in the Zodrack according to the Succeſſion of the 
Signs, or rather when it appears fo to do, the Ob- 
ſerver's Eye being placed on our Earth. 

DIRECT, Erect , Eaft or Weft Dialt, are thoſe 
whoſe Planes lie directly open to the Eaft or 1 
Points of the Heavens, or parallel to the Merid an 
of the Place. 


found according to the Bigneſs of the Plane, and the 
Diſtance of the Hour Lines from each other, by the 
Direction given under Polar Dials, making of them 
2 Table, as in the following one, for the Lat. 51, 
Deg. 32. Min. 


— —nms 


| Hours. —_— Tangent. | Zours. 


B. A. Inch Þ | Wit: 


Eaft 5 
1 
4 ee 
[8 
- 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


8 

| 7 

Subſtyle. co OD 6 
11 eB] 5 | 

W 

45 010 8023 

60 00117 8 
3 0  - +42 2 
1 Infinite. | 
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Then to deribe the Dial, draw the Horizontal 
Line AB; and with 60 Deg. from your Chords de- 
ſcribe the prick'd Arch CD, whereon ſet the Co- 
Latitude of the Place from C to D. From 4 


Draw 6 6 at Right 
Angles with the Equator; and from E fer off the 


| ſeveral Tangents as you find them in the Table, and 


thoſe «hall be the ſeveral Points for the Hours, and 
through each Point draw the Hour Lines parallel to 
the Equator 6 6. 

The Style may be a ſtraight Pin equal in Height 
to the Right Line 6, 9. in either Dial, or which is 
better and more uſual, a Rod or Ledge of Iron ſup- 
ported by two Legs, and ſet upon the Line 6, 6, and 
of the ſame Height 6, 9 as the Pin. 


the Ancients attributed to thoſe-Temples which were 


To draw this Dial, the Style's Height may be 


through D, draw ADE, repreſenting the Equatx | 
of the Dial ; then chuſe a Foint in this Line to be 
the Hour of 6, as at E. 
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The W-f Dial is made after the ſame manner, 
only ſet and numbred a contrary way. 
DIRECT, Erect, South or North Dials: See Prime 
Verticalt. 5 
DIRECT, 2 Planes : See Dial Planes. 
Ini : _ 
DIRECT 1 Rech 41 Plains : See Dial Hanes. 
DIRECT Couth or ow Ib Dials, are 
nclme to the Horizon 
thoſe whoſe Planes Recline from nd Zenith 
and lie directly open to the South or North, 
Theſe Dials are deſcribed after the fame manner 
with Direct Scuth D:als, only obſerving this Rule in 
placing the Style. | 
In South Inchners, the Difference of the Angle of 
Inclination, and the Flight of the Pole, is the Heipht 
of the Style above the Plane, 


1 3 
If the Pule's Height be Nager ” 


of luclinat ion, then the 12 > Pale is elevated, 
and the Center i below, 


| 8 above. 

In Direct North Incliners the Sum of the Angles 
of Inclinat ion and Elevation of the Pole, is the Herght 
of the Style above the Plane. | 

Note, That Reclining Dials are to be made after 
the ſame Manner; for South Incliners are North Re- 


cliners, the one being the Back-fide of the other, 
DIRECT Ray, in Optzcks, is the Ray which is 


tle Eye through one and the ſame Medzum, 
DIRECT Sphere: See Right Sphere. 
DIRECTION, a Term in Mechanicks, where- 
in, by the Line of Direction, they always mean the 
Line of Morion that any Body obſerves, according 
to the Force impreſſed upon it, and which is deter- 
mined or directed to move ſuch a way. 
DIREC TRIX of the Conchoid: See Conchoid. 
DIRIGENT, a Term in Geometry, expreſſing 


the Line of Motion, along which the Deſcribent Linz | 


or Sarface is carried in the Cn] of any Plane or 


Solid Figure. 


than the Angle 1 


cliners, and North Recliners the ſame with South In- | 


carried from a Point of the viſible Object directly to 


1 


the Act of the Party; 
the Act of God. 


— ſelf and his Children are difabl d © iert 


— A. 


— 


. 


— ww 


| 


— — ——3—— ß — — , 
PFF . . 


n 
- Thus, I the Line ab move along the Line a © 
ſo that the Point a do alweys keep in the Line 'a 
a Parallelogram, as @ þ c d, will be form d, of whick 


 ——_ wa yy  —_ 


| tlie Side @b is the Deſirihent, and the Line ac the 


Dirigent : $ alſo it the Surface ah cd be ſuppo- 


e 


fed to be carried along the Line c e, in a Poſition 


always parallel to ir ſelf in its firſt Situation, the 
Solid a d f þ will be formed where the Surface a 4 
is the Deſcribent, and the Line ce is the Dirigent. 

DISABILITY, in Law, is taken notice © * 
ſeveral ways; viz, by the Act of the Anceſtor; by 
by the Act of Law; and by 


I. Diſability by the Act of the Anceſtor, is if a 


Man be attairted of Treaſon or Felony: by this 


Attainder his Blood is corruneed, 2d therech 


5 y him 


2. Diſahility by the Act of the Party himſelf, as 
if one Man make a Fcoffment to another that then 
is Sole, upon Condition that he ſhall enfeot a Third 
before M. and when ſuch Feoffment is made, the Fe- 
offce takes a Wife; he hath by that diſablæd himſelf 


to perform the Condition according to the Truſt in 


him repoſed, and therefore the Feoffer may enter 
and out him. Alſo if a Man be excommunicated, 
he cannot, during that Time, fue any Action, but 


- Ball be thereby dzſabled; and fo in other Caſes. 


3. Diſabihty, in Act of Law, is properly when 2 
Man, by the ſole Act of Law, is * and ſo is 
an Alien born; and therefore if a Man born out of 
the King's Ligeance will ſue an Agion, the Tenant 
or Defendant may ſay that he was born in ſuch 2 
Country out of the King's Ligeance, and demand 
Judgment if he thall be anſwered ; for the Law 
is our Birthright, to which an Alien is a Stran- 
ger, and therefore diſabled to take any Benefit there- 


Yo 
4. Diſability by the Act of God, as to be Nox 
compos mentis, or Non ſane memorie, which fo diſa- 
bles him, that in all Caſes where he gives or paſſes 


any thing, or Eſtate out of him, after his Death ir 


may be diſannulled and avoided. 

DISCENT, in commom Law, ſignifies an Order 
or Means whereby Lands or Tenements are derived 
unto any Man from his Anceftors, as to make his 


Diſcent from his Anceſtors, and is to ſhe how and 
by what Degrees the Lands in Queſtion came to him 


from his Arceſtors. Ard this Diſcent is cither Line- 
al or C:llateral; Lin:al Diſcent is convey'd down- 
wards in a right Line from the Grandfather to the 


Father, and from the Farher to the Son, and from 


the Son to the Nephew, c. Collateral Diſcent 18 
bringing out of the Sid of the whole Blood, as 
Grandfarher, Father's Brother, Cc. | 
DISCENS fre Diſc forn ts Cometa, (according to 
ſome) is a Comet reſembling the Shape of a round 
Pith or Platter: and the Chief of this kind is called 


' Solar Cemet, from the likeneſs of its Rays to thot 
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ſokately-cixtular, but reſemble the Figure of a Shield, 


- DISCLAIMER, m Law, is a Plea containing an 
Denial 6 . ſue a 
levin upon a Diſtreſs take the Lord, and the 
LA dab of the Diſtreſs, ſaying, That 
he holderh of him as of his Lord, afid chat be di- 
ſtrained fox Rent not paid, or Service hot performed; 
then the Tenant denying himſelf td hold of ſuch 
Lord, is faid to Aſclam, and the Lord proving the 
Tenant to hold of him, he loſes his Land. 
DISCONTINUAL Proportion : See Diſcrete Pro- 
— ; pi 
2 ISCORDS, in Muſick, are certain Intervals of 
Sounds, which being heard at the ſame time offend 
the Ear; nevertheleſs when orderly taken and inter- 
mix d with Concords, they make the beſt Muſick. 
Theſe Diſcord: are the Second, Fourth and Seventh, 
with their Octaves; that is to ſay, all Intervals, ex- 
. cept thoſefew which preciſely terminate the Concords; 
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of the Suny and otherwiſe Noſa and Chry Fom FT Such as have the Flower doch hound 8 * 
ies brighs — mix wich + Golden or Am- Seed pappous, but the Leaves and Stalks. 1 he 
ber'Colour : Thoſe bf this fort, whichy are not ab- Milky when broken. 


2. The Corymbifeftus Plants, whoſe Flowers are 


are thence terried Chpeiformes. ' > 2 I | compounded into à Diſtbus Figure, but thei: See, 


are not Pappoys': OF the former kind are the Fla. 


are 285 
DISCOUREE, in a Logical Senſe, is that rational 


Action of our Mind by which we form or infer any 
new judgment from others before made; or where- 
by we can infer or conclude one thing from ano- 
ther. 8 | 
DISCRETE or Disjunct Proportion, is when the 
Ratio between 2 Pairs of Ne or Quantity is 
the ſame, but there is not the ſame Proportion be- 
tween all the four Numbers: Thus, if theſe 
Numbers 6 : 8 :: 3: 4, are conſidered, the 
Ratio between the firſt Pair 6 and 8 is the ſame as 
that between 3 and 4, and therefore theſe Numbers 
are proportional; but tis only diſcreetly or d is junctly, 
for 6 is not to 8, as 8 to 3; that is, the Proportion is 
broken off between 8 and 3, and is not continued 
all along, as it is in theſe following, which are called 
Continual Proportionals, viz. 3: 6 :: 12: 24. 
DISCREIE Quantity, is ſuch as is not continued 
and joined together, as Number, whoſe Parts being 
diſtinct Units, cannot be united into one Continuum; 
for in a Continuum there are no actual determinate 
Parts before Diviſion, but they are potentially Infi- 
nite; wherefore it is uſually and truly faid, That 
continued Quantity is droifible in Infinitum. 
DISCRETIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe where vari- 
ous Judgments are made and denoted by the Parti- 
cles (but, notwithſtanding) or Words of the like 
Nature either expreſs'd or underſtood : Thus, For- 


tune may deprive me of my Wealth, but not of my | 


Virtue : They who croſs the Sea, change only their 
Country, but not their Diſpoſition, are called Diſcrete 
Propoſitions. | 
ISCUS, among the Romans, was 2 round Quoit 
of Metal or Stone about a Foot in Diameter, which, 
in ancient Exerciſes, they threw in the Air to ſhew 
their Strength: Alſo they gave the ſame Name to a 
round Shield conſecrated to the Memory of ſome 
famous Hero, and hung up in the Temples of their 
Gods as a Trophy for ſome great Action. From the 
Figure of either of which, but rather from the for- 
mer, comes the Word ſo much in uſe among 
Aftronomers, viz. the Disk of the Sun or Moon; 
by which they mean the Round of the Planet's Bo- 
dy as it appears to us. | 
DISCUS, is uſed by the Botaniſts to denote the 
middle, plain and flat Part of ſome Flowers, ſuch 


OI 


4 


banes, Ragweeds, Groundſebs, Et. and of the latter 
are Daiſies, Ghanemile, T anfy, Wormwood, Sc. 
DISCUSSION, hath two Senſes among Wi. 
ters ſometimes it ſigniſies the Clear treating or hand. 
ling of any particular Point or Problem, to as th re. 
by the Word implies to ſhake off thoſe P's cultieg 
with which it is embarraſſed; and thus we 1. y, ſuch 
a Point was well diſcuſſad, when it was well treated 
of and cleared up. But 6 
DISCUSSION is alfo uſed in a'Medica} Senſe, 
for the diſperſing the Mattef of any Tumor or 
Swelling in the Body, and therefore the Surgeons de- 
fine Diſcuſſion to be an Evacuation of ſome thin Mat- 
ter gathered in any Part by inſenſib e Evaporation: 
and this is procured by the Natural Hcat being in- 
creaſed by proper Medicines. + — 
DISDIAPASON, a Term in Muſick, deroting 
a double Eighth or Fifteenth. . - ns 
DISEMBOGUE, when a Ship paſſerh cut of the 


Mouth of fome Gulch, they call it Diſembeguing : 


They fay alſo of a River, that at ſuch a Flice, or 
after it hath run ſo many Leagues, it diſ-bopues 


it ſelf into the Seca. 


— DEJUNCT Proportion, the ſame with Diſcrete: 
Which ſee. , 
DISJUNCETIVE. Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein 
the Disjunctive, Conjunctive (or) is found; 18, ei- 
eit her the Sun moves about the Farth, or the Earth 
about the Sum; Men are guided either by Iutereſt or 
Fear, 5 | | | 
DISLOCATION, the fame with Luxation or 
putting a Limb or any Bone of the Body out of 
oint. . CE 
a DIS MES Decimæ are Tythes, and ſignify the 
Tenth Part of all the Fruits of the Earth, or taue 
and profitable Beaſts of it, or of Mens Labour. 
DISMOUNT, in the common Military Uſe, is 
to unhorſe, as to diſmount the Cavalry; but they 
call it alſo diſmounting of Cannon, when they are 
thrown off the Carriages, and. are broken, or any 
Horſe rendred unfit for Service. 
| . DISPART, a Term in Gunnery, ſignifying the 
ſetting a Mark on the Muzzle-Ring of a Piece of 
| Ordnance, or thereabouts, ſo that a Sight-Line ta- 
ken upon the Top of the Baſe Ring againſt the 
| Touch-hole, by the Mark ſet on or near the Muz- 
 zle, may be parallel to the Axis of the Concave Cy- 
linder, The common Way of doing which, 1s, to 
take the two Diameters of the Baſe Ring, and of 
the Place where the Diſpart is to ſtand, and divide 
the difference between them into two equal Parts, 
one of which will be the Length of the Dz/part, 
| which is ſet on the Gun with Wax or Pitch, or fa- 
ſtened there with a Pi:ce of Twine or Marim : But 
an Inſtrument may be made to do it to all poſſible 
Nicety. — 


 thecaries, wherein all Medicines, at leaſt the moſt 
uſual, are contained and preſcribed, that they may 
be prepared in the Shops all the Year round. 
DISPLAYED, the Term in Heraldry for an Fa- 
| gle in an ere& Poſture, and her Wings ſpread à- 
| broad, | | | 

| DISPONDAUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe 
conſiſting of four Syllables, and thoſe all long, 43 


as Caltha, Flos Solis, gc. becauſe tis in Figure like 

the ancient Diſcus: And they reckon two kinds of 

Plants with a Diſcous Flower ; | | 
| : - 


Cmcludentes, ſo that this is a Competition of two 


. | Sponde's. pl. 


DISPENSATORV, is a Book uſed by 4. 


. 


4 
. 


the juſt placing 


incorporeal Right. 


DN upon Diſſaiſin, is where the Diſſeiſor 
is df apes”? another. FR Firs 
7 MINA TE Vacuum: See Vacuum. 


- DISIIMIEAR Leaves, are the two firſt Leaves of 


* 


up Plant at its, firſt ſhooting out of the Ground; 


and are ſo called becauſe they uſually are of diffe- lembick : Put Fire to the black Coals remaining in 
rent Form from the common Leaves of the grown 


Plant, Theſe Dr, Grew obſerves to be nothing but 
the very Lobes of the Seed expanded and thus ad- 
vanced. Their Uſe is for the Protection of the 
Numa, which being young and tender, is thus guard- 
ed on each Side, and alſo hath ſome Rain or Dew 
gradually conveyed down to it by this Means. 
DISSIMILAR Parts, in Anatomy, (by ſome call- 
ed Compound and Organical) are ſuch as can be di- 


as the Hand is into Veins, Muſcles, Bones, &9c. 
' whoſe Portions are neither of the ſame Nature nor 
Denomination. | | 
DISSOLVING Medicines: See Diſcuſſion. 
DISSOLUTION, is when Electuaries and Pow- 
ders are mingled and diffolved in Water or a Deco- 
ction. Blancharij. | 


ed together, offend the Ear. £5 0 
DISTANCE, in Navigation, is the Number of 
Degrees, or Leagues, (Ic. that a Ship has failed 


from any given Point. 


the Side of the Exterior Polygon. | 
DISTEMPER, a Term in Painting for the work- 
ing up of Colours with ſomething elſe beſides bare 
Water or Oil ; for if the Colours are prepared with 
the former of theſe, that kind of Painting is called 
Linming : and if with Oil, tis called Painting in 
Oil, and ſimply Painting; but if the Colours are 
mix d with Siſe, Whites of Eggs, or any ſuch pro- 
per glutinous or unctuous Subſtance, and not with 
Oil, they then ſay tis done in Diſtemper, as the ad- 
mirable Cartons are at Hampton Court. 
DETENTION, is when Parts are puffed up, 
dilated or relaxed by any thing; as the Guts by 


whence Oppreſſions and Pains frequently proceed. 
Blanchard. : 

DISTILLATION, is drawing off ſome of the 
Principles of a Mixture, as the Oil, Spirit, Water, 
Oc. in proper Veſſels, by the help of a Fire; and 
1s twofold. 

1. Fer Aſrenſum, when the Matter to be diſtilled 

above the Fire. 

2. Fer Deſcenſum, when the Matter to be diſtil- 
led is below the Fire, and ſo the Vapour not being 
able (by the Contrivance of the Veſſel) to riſe up- 
ward, is forced to precipitate and to diſtil down to 
the Bottom of the Veſſel. 9 | 

Oil of Cloves, if you would have it White, is 
beſt made this Way. 


Diſtillation of Vegetables or Minerals is very dif- 
rent, according to the Nature of the Body to be 
Uſtilled. Acid Spirits are drawn in a ſtrong Re- 

2 — . 


vided into various Parts different from one another; | 


DISSONANCE, in Muſick, is a diſagreeable In- 
terval between two Sounds, which, being continu- 


Wind raiſed from Efferveſcencies within them, 


„ 


DISTANCE of the Baftions, in Fortification, is | 


— _ 


geſt two Days, the Veſſel being 
| fir all chings for Diſtillation, and with a 
ſecond Degree draw off about half the Warer you 


—_ 


paſs, but 
unnel, which af- 


| terwards may be rectify d (if it be worth while) by 


making it up into Pellets with Sand, and then di- 


ſtilling it over again in a naked Fire, there will 
come over a clear Oil. The Spirit alſo may be re- 


aify'd by diſtilling it over again in a Glaſs A- 


the Retort, and they will ſoon kindle and turn to 


Aſhes; which Aſhes may be calcined a while in 2 


Potter's Furnace, and then a Lixivium being made 
of them with Water, and the Water filtrated 
and evaporated, the fix'd Salt of the Wood will re- 
main at the Bottom ; and rhus all the five Principles 
may be drawn from Amber, Ponderous Whods, Cæpc. 
Plants that are Odoriferous are to be diſtill 
Veſicam, but firſt let a ſtrong Decoction of the fame 
Plant be poured hot upon the Plang it ſelf bruiſed 
and put into the Body, and there let the Matter di- 
cloſe ſto 5 d: Then 
ire of the 


poured on the Plant; this will be a very good Wa- 


ter, and taſte and ſmell ſtrongly of the Plant. ; 
| Prefs through a Cloth ſtrongly what remains in 


the Body, filtrate and evaporate in a you Heat till 
the Matter be of the Conſiſtence of thick Honey. 


This is the Extract of the Plant; but the Extracts 


of Odoriferous Plants are not ſo good as thoſe of 
Vegetables which are not ſo, becauſe abundance 


of the finer Volatile Parts evaporate with the Moi- 


ſture, : 

Dry what remained in the Cloth after Expreſſion, 
and then burn it (with more of the Plant dried, if 
you will:) Make a Liæivium of the Aſhes, and then 
filtrate and evaporate to drineſs, and te fixd Salt 
of the Plant will remain at the Bottom. nd thus 


may Balm, Wormwood, Sage, Hyſſop, Cc. be di- 


ſtill d, and their Waters, Oils and Extracts made, 


and their fix d Salts gain d. 


To diſtil Plants that are not Odori fe rous, 'tis: beſt 
to proceed thus; pound the Plant, and then fill two 
Thirds of the Veſica or Alembick with it, and after 
that pour on a good quantity of the expreſſed Juice 
of the ſame Plant, ſo that the bruiſed Matter may 
float in the juice, and not ſtick to the Eottom or 
Sides of the Veſſel: Then fit on the Head, and 


draw off about half as much Water as you uſed 


Juice; this will be a very good diſtilld Water of 
that Plant. 
the Still, and let the Juice ſettle; then filtrate it, 
and after that, in a ſmall Heat, evaporate about two 
Thirds of the Liquor in a Glaſs or Earthen Veſſel; 
then remove the Veſſel into a Cellar, or ſome ſuch 
cool place, and the Eſſential Salt will Shoot out in- 
to Chryſtals; which gather, and keep in a Viol well 
ſtop d; or you may make the Extract fixed Salt 
of it as above directed, as of an Odoriferous Plant. 


To diſtill a Spirit from any Llant like that of Scur- 
vy-Graſs, they proceed thus: The Plant is pounded 
to a Pulp in a Marble Mortar, ond then put int an 
Earthen Veſſel fo as to fill it bur half full; afrer 
which the expreſſed Juice of the ſame Plant is poar- 


* 


Preſs through a Cloth what remains in 
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by | 5 about 6 Inches above the 
atter: Alter this they mix with it all about a b 
of Toft or Barns, aud then ſtopping the Vellal, bey 
ſet it to ferment, enhemin the warm Fun, at in Harfe 
Dung, for three ox four Days, or more if ir be cold 


Weather : As ſoon as 14 hath done” 


fermenting, and that its begins to ſink or 
ſubſide, put the Matter ſpeedily into a TCucurbite or 


Vaſica, and luting on the Head, ſet the Veſſel in a 
Balnzum V 


rituous; and if you rectify again, and 'draw off 
half of it, it will be a very fine Spirit. What re- 


| 


, fante, is wich Limitation | 


until 
againſt a jury that refuſeth tea 


t r n Pendre 
habeas - Difftweſs befontt e, IR, 
Birk BUTIO S he Gre K i 


| , and diſtil, with a gentle Fire, about | 
two Piats of the Liquor, which will be very Spi- 


mains in the Body may be difhild farther, and a 
Water will run off, that is as good or better than 


any diſtilld Water of that Plant drawn the common | 


Way. | J | | » 

After this Manner alſo the Ardent or Inflammab 

Spirit of Roſes, Cc. may be drawn. 1 
DISTINCT Baſe, in Opticks, is that preciſe 

Diſtance from the * of Convex Glaſs, in 
which Objects, beheld through it, appear diffinct 
ant wel defined; fo that tis the "Gime with what 


is othe wi e called the Foczs, The Diftinit Baſe is | 
cauſed by the Collection of the Rays proceeding 


from a ſingle Font in the Object, intoa ſingle Point 
in the Repreſentation; and therefore Concave Glaſ- 
ſes, which do not unite, but ſcatterzand diſſipate the 
| Rays, an have no real Piſtindt Baſe, 
DISTINCT Viſion: See PViſion. 15 

DISTORTION, is when the Parts of an Ani- 
mal Eody are ill placed or ill figured. 

*, DISTRESS, in Law, fignifics a Compulſion in 
certain real Actions, whereby to bring a Man to 
appear in Court, or to pay a Debt of Duty deni- 


ed; the Effect thereof, moſt commonly, is to drive 


the Party diſtrained to replevy the Diſtræſs, and fo 
to take his Act on of Treſpaſs againſt the Diſtrainer, 
or elſe to compound with him for the Debt or Duty 
for which the Diſtreſs was made. There are ſeve- 
ral things not diſrainabls; for a Diſtreſs muſt be of 


a thing whereof a valuable Property is in ſome Bo- 


dy, and therefore Dogs, Bucks, Coneys, and the 
like, that be fere nature , cannot be diſtrained. 2. 
Although it be of a valuable Property, as a Horſe, 
| (yet when a Man or Woman is riding on him) or 
an Ax (in a Man's Hand cutting of Wood) and the 
like, are for that time privileged , and cannot be 
diſtrained. 3. Valuable things ſhall not be diſtrain- 
ed for Rent, for Benefit and Maintenance on Trades, 
which, by conſequence, are for the Common- 


wealth, and are by Authority of the Law there; as | 


2 Horſe in the Smith's Shop; Materials in the Wea- 
vers Shop for making Cloth; Cloth or Garments 
in the Taylor's Shop, Sacks of Corn or Meal in a 

ill, nor in a Market, nor any thing diſtrained for 
N l for it is in Cuſfadia Legis. 4. No- 
thing mall be diſtrained for Rent, that cannot be 
rendred again in as good a Plight as it was at the 
time of the Diſtreſs taken; as Sheaves or Shocks of 
Corn eannot be diſtrain d for Rent, but for Da- 
1 age-feaſant they may. 5. Beaſts belonging to the 
Plough ſhall not be diſtrain d, but Goods may. 6, 
Furnaces, Cauldrons, or the like, fix d to the Free- 


hold, or the Doors or Windows of a Houſe, or the | 


luke, caunot be diſtrained. When 2 Diffreſs that 

hath Life in it, is taken, it muſt be brought into the 

common Pound, or kept in arf open Place, where 
rhe Owner may give it Food. 25 
Diſtreſs is taken to be either Real or Perſonal: Di- 

_ fireſs Real is made upon immoveable Goods, as the 


Grand- Cape and P:tit-Cape, by which the Land it 


ſelf is eized. Diftreſs Perſonal, is made by taking 


| Length, into as many Parts as you take in the low- 
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when , after 2 due Fermentation in the Ventricle 
and the Guts, it ſoaks into and through the Glandu- 


5 lous Tunick of the Inteſtines; and paſſing thro 
Channel Ke 


the Lacteal Veins, and its _ alo 

{© regs, at laſt falls into the Sobcl: 0 

Vein, that it may cirenlate with the Blood, 

— rho ton ds 
ISIRICHIASE, is a double Row of Hair 

the Eye-lids. mo FEM 
DETRINGAS, is a Writ directed to the Sheriff 

or any other Officer, commanding him to diftrain 


" DISYLL 
SYLLABLE, is a Word conſiſting only of two 

Syllables, 2s Vertue. „ 

DITONE, a double Tone, or the greater Third, 
is an Interval in Muſick which comprehends two 
Jones; the Proportion of the Tones that make the 
* is as 4 to 5, and that of the Semi-ditones as 
50 6. 

ie bt opment Point : See Vertical Focus. 

or Diderging Rays, in Optict 

are thoſe Rays which going 9 N of . 5 
ſible Object, are diſperſed, and continually depart 
one from another, according as they are removed 
from the Obje&. | | 


poſed to be divided mto certain equal Parts. 


ſtinguiſhed by a Point, in working by the Rule of 
Diviſion in Arithmetick. 
\ DIVINATORIA Virgula: See Virgula Divi- 
natoria. | | 
| DIVISIBILITY, is that Diſpoſition of a Body, 
whereby it is conceived to have Parte, into which it 
may actually or mentally be divided. 
| All Quantity is infinitely, or rather indefinitely di- 
viſible : for ſhould it be otherwiſe, it would be di- 
viſible into Parts that are not Quante, which cannot 
be, for no accidental Change can deſtroy the eſſenti- 
al Froperties of a Being: Yet this infinite Diviſibi- 
lity can never actually be effected, becauſe when 
| you have divided a Line, or any other Quantity, in- 
to any number of Parts, every one of theſe Parts is 
further diviſible into as many Parts as the whole was, 
and ſo on, as is many ways demonſtrable in Gecme- 
try; wherefore there can be no ſuch thing as a de- 
terminate Number of actual Parts in any continued 
Quantity ; which 1s farther alſo demonſtrable from 
the Conſideration of incommenſurable Quantities; 
as that the Diagonal of a Square is mcommenſurable 
with its Side, as Euchd proves, Lib. 10. Prog 117. 
And that the Parts in any Line are Infinite or Inde- 
finite, will plainly appear by the following Diagram. 
Let the Line à b be conceived to be drawn paral- 
lel to de at the perpendicular Diftance c d, which 
ſuppoſe to be half an Inch: 'Tis plain, the Line d- 
being capable of being infinately produc'd, there 
may be taken in it as many Points, o, 1, 2, & 4 
you pleaſe; and from @ to each of them can 2 
Right Line be drawn, as in the Figure, which will 
divide the Line c d, though but of 1 an Inch in 


£} 


lan 


one for Debt to the King, Cc or for his Appearance 


DIVIDEND, in Arithmetick, is the Number pro- 
DIVIDUAL, is that part of the Dividend di- 
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"L..--. þ- - drawn from à w any Fart of d e, 
1 [| © though never fo remore,/can poſh- 
bly ever © en: the upper. 
e 
ET the Univer of On, and lately 


And that the Parts of Solid Bo- 
dies are almoſt infinitely ſmall, and 
iT that they are capable of being di- 
| vided wonderful minutely, the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle thews by theſe 
Inſtances. 


0 8 * Wire was 
| drawn t the Weighit of 
d but a n 
Foot or 324 Inches in Length; and 
ſince an Engh/b Inch can eaſily be 
divided into 200 equal Parts, one 
Grain of er 
into 64800 Parts; ſince this 


4 
| 


2. One of the Oval Caſes of Silk-Worms was 
drawn out into a 
Yards, and yet weighed but two Grains and a half; 


ſo that each Cylindrical Grain of that Silk, was at 


leaſt 120 Yards in Length. 


3. A Grain of Leaf Gold was extended into an 

Area of above 50 Inches; and then ſuppoſing the | 
Area reduced to a Square, and its Sides divided af- | 
ter the Manner above-mention d, i. e. ſo that there | 
be 200 Diviſions in an Inch: If Lines be | 


ſuppoſed to be drawn through thoſe ſubtile Diviſio 


the Area will be divided into no leſs than two Milli- 


ons of little Squares. 


4. If you ſuppoſe the Silver Wire mentioned a- 
bove, to be gilt with Gold (and allow for the Gild- 


ing 8 Grains of Gold to an Ounce of Silver , which 


yet is more than is commonly uſed) you will find an | 


Ounce of Gold may cover as much Wire as will reach 
to 155z Miles in Length _ | 
J. By diſſolving one Grain of Crude Copper in 
2 good Proportion of Spirit of Sal Armoniack, a 
deep Blue Colour was produced, and after this a 
ood Quantity of diſtill d Water was put to it to di- 
lute it, yet fo as that the Blue Colour did ſtill re- 
main viſible; and on the comparing the Weight of 


the Liquor with the Grain of Copper firſt diſſolved, 


it vas found, that one Grain was capable of imparting 


2 ſenſible Colour to above 513620 times its Bulk of | 


Liquor. ä | 
DIVISION, in general, ſignifies the diſtributin 
or parting of any Whole into its proper Parts, _ 


is only a Compendium of Suhſtraction; for the Di- 


| —c4 — C6 


viſor is ſo many Times contain d in the Dividend, as 
there are Units in the — ſo that ſubſtracting 


eontinually the Diviſor from the Dividend, and ac- | 
counting an Unit for each Time , the Sum of thoſe | 


Units is the Quotient. | 

In Diviſion the Number or Quantity to be divided, 
is called the Dividend; that by which you divide, 
the Diviſor; and the number of Times that the Di- 
didend contains the Dzwiſor, is called the Quotient 
or Quota, and ſometimes the Parabola ; the Reaſon 
of which ſee under that Word, © © 


j g 


less than 4, 9 muſt be alſo le 


Diviſion relates only to the Surface | 
fily be conceived to conſiſt of many Millions of ſuch | 


that much exceeded 300 


[the Quotient tothe Dividend; wherefore though in 


whole Numbers: the Quotient muſt always be f. 


than the Dividend, yet in Fra gions it muſt always 
de — IN) my 
„ SUS, þ be divided b the Quotient is o. 
 lefs than . n ot — 1 being 

8 than 36: But if 
; were to be divided by 2 the Quotient 18 will be 
much bigger than the Dividend g, becauſe as 1 :: 
1 : 28:3, (i. e.) as one is to the Diviſor :: ſo is the 


: * 


zorg, wherefore 18 muſt alſo be greater than 2. 

DIVISION in, Spec ies or Algebra, is, in general, 
the reducing the Dividend and Diviſor to the Form 

of a Frathon, which Fraction is the Quotient: 
Thus; if @b were to be divided by c 4, it muſt be 


though ſome chuſe to write it thus, c d) à b, or 
ab 2 cd, which laſt Mark + is the common Cha- 
racer for Diuiſion. 


For the performing the Work of Diviſion Algebrai- 
| cally, obſerve theſe Rules. my 


if Rule; When the Dividend is equal to. the Di- 


ced in the Quotient, becauſe every Thing con- 
tains it ſelf once. 


2d Rule, When the Quatient is expreſs d Fracti- 
on ways (as in Sunple Diviſion) if the ſame 
Letters are found equally repeated in every 
Member of the Numerator and Denominator, 
caſt away thoſe Letters, and the Remainder is 


the Quotient: Thus, **(a, and 2 (c; Oc. 


3d Rule, When there are any Co- efficients, di- 
vide them as in common Arithmetick , and 
to the Quotients annex the Quantities ex- 


preſs'd by Letters : Thus, = 2 (=154. 


4th Rule, The general Way of Drv'ſion of Com- 
pound Quantiries, is like the ordinary Way in 
common Arithmetick, reſſſect being had to the 

| Rules of Algebraick Addit hn, Subduct ion, and 
Multiplication ; as alſo, that like Signs give 
4, and unlike — in the Quotient, taking care 
to divide every Part of the Dividend by its 
correſponding Diviſor (i. e. that whoſe Let- 
ters ſhew it of the ſame Kind with the other) 
to prevent a Fraction which would otherwiſe 


ariſe : 
Thus 4 +5) aa +ab—ca—c6b(a—% 
| aa ＋ ab 
2 Fe 1 


O 


That the ſame Reaſon for like Signs giving a po- 
ſitive, and unlike a negative Quotient, muſt hold in 
Diviſion as well as in Multzphcation, is clear from 
conſidering the Nature of Dzviſion (which is only 
reſolving the thing into its Parts) therefore, ſince e- 
very Dividend is nothing elſe but the Product of 


the Diviſor and Quotient multiplied by each other, 
ns = e 


| Quotient, to the Dividend; but 1 is greater than 


placed thus, =, and that Fraction is the Quotient; 


viſor, the Quotient is Unity, and muſt be pla- 
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the Quotient muſt conſiſt of ſuch Signs which could 


| 


with it, the Quotient muſt be poſitive ; if by 2 
Quantity having a diſſimilar Sign, it muſt be Ne- 
** eee, 
It may be a General Rule in Compound Diviſion 
in Algebra, always to place ſuch a Letter in the 
Quotient, as will, when multiplied into the ivi- 
ſor, produce the Dividend, for that is always a Rect- 
angle under the Diviſor and the Quotient. 


A. Example of Compound Div'fion in Algebra. 
52—16) 2 82'— 124 25= 64 (2\+ 822 +4 
2*— 162 
82! 124 22 
82'— 128 22 
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' DIVISION in whole Numbers is thus perform d. 
r. To divide by one Figure is very eaſy , as ſup- 
poſe 6759 were to be divided amongſt 3 Men, how 
much is each Man's Share ? Set the Numbers down 
as you ſee here; 3) 6759 (2253- 


And then ſay, 3 is contained in 6 (the firſt Figure 
towards the Lefr-hand of the Dividend) twice; 
wherefore I place 2 in the Quotient ; then I go on 
to the next Figure, and ſay, 3 is found in 7 twice, 
and there is one over : I place 2 in the Quotient a- 
gain; and I imagine the one that was over to ſtand 
before the next Figure 5, which will make it 15: 
Then I enquire how oft I can have the Diviſor 3 in 
16, and finding it juſt 5 times, I place 5 in the Quo- 
tient. Then 4 go to the laſt Figure, and aſk how 
often I can have 3 in 9, which 1 find to be 3 times 
I write 3 in the Quotient; and fo the Operation is 
over, 2253 being the true Quotient, or the number 
of Pounds that each Man muſt have. 3 

2. When you are to divide a Number by a Di- 
viſor that conſiſts of 2, 3, or more Places, the Ope- 
ration is more tedious and difficult ( it being indeed 
the hardeſt Leſſon in Arithmetick ) but yet it may, 
with a little Practice, be readily perform'd thus; 
ſuppoſe 940488 Crowns were to be divided among 
a Ship's Company conſiſting of 263 Men, what is 
each Man's Share. 

1. Set down the Numbers as you fee ; then firſt 


— 


— 


diſtinguiſh by a Point 2 Part of the Dividend,which | 
| ſhall be greater than, or at 


a 8 122 — — —u—— — „ 88 
conſidering 6, che Figare-of the Diviſor, I find 1 


the Dividend; therefore if the Dividend J cantior have 26 L ought, 6 four times in 14; where. 
divided by a' Quantity chat hath a f*milar Sign” fore 1 conclude I cannot have 


1 tiy next then what will 3 
| have 2 three: times, 
2, Which 311 
Figure of the Dividual, and then it will make it 
trying therefore with 6, the ſecond Figure of the 
| _ L find I can have that 3 times in 34, and more 
| aft Figure 
the Quotient juſt after the crooked 
that Figure which is the 


dual, and there remains 151. 


 thew that I have done with, E mark, by putting a 


1514, and comparing thoſe Numbers together ac- 
| cording to that General Rule, and which a little 


but 5 times; wherefore I put 5 in the Quotient, and 
by that multiply my Diviſor, and fubfcribe the Pro- 


Figure 8 from the Dividend (having alſo pointed it 
there) and then I have 1998 for a new Dividual, 


1 have 1578 for a new Dividual ; with which, com- 


Man is to have for his Share. . 


ſufficient to teach any one the Way of dividing by 


Verſe, 


ene . 
> and I find "gk 
and that there will remain 
unagine to ſtand before 4, the ſecond 
343 


Di- 


enough will remain to be placed 


re o, the 
of the Dividual; I therefore les + in 


Line, and by 


24 Operation, I multiply the Diviſor 263, and 
write - Product 789 orderly under the Dividual 


en, 

zahn, 1 ſubſtract the Product 789 from the Divi- 
q4thly, To which I bring down 4, the next Fi 

to the Right Hand of the Dividual, and wa 


Point under it ; ſo I have now 1514 for a new Dryi- 


dual. Then do J enquire again, by the Method gi- 
ven in the firſt Article, 2. can have 26 4 


Practice will make very eaſy, 1 find I can have it 


duct 1315 orderly under the laſt Dividual. Then} 
ſubſtract it alſo from thence, and find a Remainder 
of 199 ; to which Remainder I bring down the next 


with which, as before, comparing my Diviſor 262. 
I find that I can have it . hw, 26 Wk 
placing 7 in the Quotient, by that I multiply the 
Diviſor 263, and ſubſcribing the Product orderly un- 
der the Dividual 1998, ſubſtracting it alſo from 
thence ; and to the Remainder , which is 157, 
bringing down 8, the laſt Figure of the Dividend, 


paring as before, the Diviſor 263, I find, on trial, 
that I can have it juſt 6 times in it; foI write 6 in 
the Quotient ; by that Figure 6 multiply the Diviſor, 
ſubſcribe the Produd 1 578 under the Dividual, and 
making Supbſtraction, find no Remainder ; where- 
fore I conclude the Diviſion is ended, and that 3576 
is the true Quotient, or Number of Crowns each 


And this Example, if carefully heeded, will be 
more Figures than one ; the ſeveral Operations of 


which Method are briefly ſumm'd up in this Latin 


Dic quot, multiplica, ſubduc, transfer; ſecundum. | 


3 a= A 
© 2 4 
. 8 4 A 
* * 


> nn Et dn 8828 


a Od 5 pOo©e. 
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esel 


Fe 26 0488 6 leaſt equal to the Diviſor, 
een e, ß te tet at Multiplica- 
| 789 dual, and is firſt to be di- tion, for the Product of the Quotient and Divi- 
| 8 vided: Then ſeek how often | for muſt always be equal to the Dividend: Thus, 
| 1514 you con hone If 2. 49, 3576 — by 263 , produces 940488 , 23 
AF 121 which, becauſe it is uſually | what is deſtro Divi is reſtor 91¹1- 
jt — 4 the hardeſt Taſk 3 — cat ion. : 4 Pow, = refſored hy Aduley 
1 actly, obſerve carefully this DIVISION Geometrical, or Diviſion in Lines, is I 
17 8 Rule : Firſt ſay, I can have | called 2 the Deſign of —_— when it is A 
; oe 2, the firſt Figure of the Di- exerciſe about the Conſtruction of plain Problems, T 
1578 viſor, 4 times in 9, the firſt | is i only this, diz. a Rectangle being given, as alſo a I 
| 1578 of the Dividual, and there | Right Line, to find another Right Line, ſo that the v 
oF 8 will remain 1, which 1 I Rectangle contained under it , and the Right Line c 
wt 0 imagine to ſtand before 4, | given, ſhall be equal to the Rectangle firſt given; : 
"ag the ſecond Figure of the | which Efection or Conſtrudtion is called the Applica- d 


tion of a given Rectangle to a Right Line given F 
an 


Wn 


Dividual, which will therefore be 14 ; but then | 
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and | tate the Serum by the Reins into the Bladder. Blan. 


ge ſet 2c (=6) the Dividend, and join dc, 
and to it, through u, draw ub || to dc, which ſhall 
cut off a h the Quotient ſought; for, as a d: as: 


:: | grees and Minutes, 


| 


mn. 


pi- 


DIU 
parting, diſſolving, and fuſing the Blood, do preci 
DIERNAL Motion of 4 Planet, is ſo many De- 
c. as any Planet moves in 24 
Hours; alſo the Motion of the Earth about its 
Aris (in the Copernican Syſtem) is called its Diurnal 
N which cauſes the Viciſſitudes of Days and 
Ig hts. 8 
IURNAL Ach, is the Arch or number of De- 
grees that the 8 n, Moon or Stars deſcribe between 
their Riſing and Setting. | 
_ DIUTURNITY, is the long Continuance or 
Duration of any Being, 
DIZZYNES: See Vertigo. 
DOCK, is a Pit, great Pond or Creek by the 
Side of an Harbour, made convenient to work in, 
"4 order to build or repair Ships, and is of two 
rts. | 
1. A Dry Dock, where the Water is kept out of 
the Dock by great Fiood-Gates, till the Ship is built 
or repaired; but after that, can eaſily be let in to 
Float and Launch her. | 


2. A Wet Deck, is any Place in the Ouze out of 


| the Tide's way, where a Ship 


may be haled in, 


| and fo dock her ſelf, or ſink her ſelf a Place to lie in. 


DODECADACTYLUM, is the firſt of the 
ſmall Guts, beginning from the Pylorous of tlie Sto- 
mach, and ending where the Gut 7j begins: 
It is ſo called as if it were the Length of the twelve 
Fingers, which yet is never obſerved in any Men a- 
mongſt us; perhaps the Ancients miſtook, from in- 


ac : ab; that is, As the Diviſor: Is to Unity: 
$ is the Dividend: To the Quotient; on which 
depends the Reaſon of all Diuiſion. = 
DIVISION in Decimal Fratttons : See Decimal 
Frattions. ; 
DIVISION in Vulgar Fractiont: See Fract ions. 
DIVISION of Logarithms : See Logarithms, 
DIVISION by Logarithms: See Lagarit hms, N. . 
DIVISION of Proportion: See Proportion, Ns. 9. 
DIVISOR, in Arithmetick, is the dividing Num- 
ber, ſhewing how many Parts the Dividend is to be 
divided into, ” 
DIVORCE, or Devorce, is, in the Common Law, 
2 Separation of two Perſons actually married toge- 
ther, and therefore is the Solution of the Vinculum 
Matrimonii, and is not only 4 


'Thoro; and therefore a Woman thus divorced, re- 
ceived all again that ſhe brought with her. This is 


only upon a Nullity of the Marriage, upon ſome | 


Eſſential Impediment, as Conſanguinity or Affinity 
within the prohibited 


—_— up in theſe Verſes by the Divines and Civi- 


Menſa, 7 etiam a | 


Degrees, Pre- contract, Impo- | 
potency; or ſuch like; of which there are 14 uſually 


ſpecting the Guts of ſome Brutes : Tis moſt uſually 
called Duodenum. Blanchard. | 
DODECAEDRON : See Regular Bodies. This 
Solid conſiſts of twelve Quinquangular Pyramids, 

whoſe Vertexes or Tops meet in the Center of a 
Sphere that is conceived to circumſcribe this Solid; 
and conſequently have their Baſes and Altitudes e- 
qual; wherefore, having found the Solidity of one 
of thoſe Pyramids, and multiplied it by the number 
of Baſes, (viz. 12.) you have the Solidity of this 
Dodecaedron. 


The following Figure being drawn on Paſtboard, 


| cut half through, and then folded up, will repreſent 


à Dodecaedron. 


D — 


Error, Conditio, Votum, 22 Crimen, 
Cultus, Diſparit as, Vis, Ordo, Ligamen, Honeftas, 
Si fis Alinis; fi forte coire nequibis; 

Si Parochi 8 duplicis deſit preſentia Teſtis, 
Rapturd ft fit natier, Sc. 


DIURESIS, is a Secretion of the Urine by the 
Reins, which is done after this Manner ; There 
are little Glandules placed near the Emulgent Arte- 
nes, wherewith the Serum is ſeparated from the 
Blood » and is conveyed by little Channels (of 
which the Subſtance of the Reins does principally 
conſiſt) to the Caruncule Papillares, thence to the 

elvis, thence to the Ureters, thence to the Blad- 
ders, and fo out of Doors. Blanchard. ; 

DIURETICKS, are thoſe Medicines which by 


Irs Solidity is found by multiplying the Baſe into 
of its Diſtance from the Center 12 times: And to 
find this Diſtance, take rhe Diſtance of two parallel 
Faces, the Half is the Height. 

DODECAGON, a regular 4 conſiſting 


of twelve equal Sides and Angles: In Fortification 


tis a Place with twelve Baſtions. DODE- 
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' DODECATEMORY: The twelve Signs of the 
Zodiack, Aries, Taurus, c. are fo called, becauſe 
each of them is the twelfth Part of the Zadiack. 

DOGMATICK MEDICINE, is a Rational 
Practice of Phyſick; es was its firſt Author, 
and after him * ; 1 — = 
called Dogmatical, who, upon rinciples, as they 
Pretend, of the School Philoſophy, reject all Medi- 
cinal Vertues that they think not reducible to mani- 
feſt Qualities ; but Galen hath long ago obſerved ve- 
ry well of ſuch Men, that they muſt either deny 
plain Matter of Fact, or aſſign but very poor Rea- 
ſons and Cauſes of many Effects they pretend to ex- 
K DOME,  theCHYMISTS call the arched Cover 
to their Reverberatory Furnace: See the Figure of 
it under that Word, or in Furnace. | 

DOME. in Architecture, is a round, vaulted or 
arched Roof of a Church, or any ſuch great Build- 
ing. 

POMINICAL LETTER, one of the firſt ſeven 
Letters of the Alphabet, wherewith the Sundays are 
mark d throughout the Year in the Amanacł. 


To find the Dominical Letter. 
Divide the Year, its 4th, and 4 by 7. what's left 


ſubſtract from 7, the Letters given. A1, B2,C 3, 


Example. 
In the Year : 170 1 
The 4th Part, omitting Fractions, is 425 
To both which add the number =, 
The Sum is 2150 


Which Sum divided by 7, leaves 2 remaining, and 
2 from 7 leaves 5, which ſhews the Dominical Let- 


ter for the Year 1701, is the Fifth in the Order of 
the Alphabet, that is, E. | 
DOMINICUM, Demain, or Demeſne, are Lands 
not rented to Tenants, but held in Demeſne, or in 
the Lord's own Uſe and Occupation. 
DOMO REPARANDA, is a Writ for one a- 
gainſt his Neighbour, by the Fall of whoſe Houſe 


. "me feareth Hurt to his own. 


DONIJON, in Fortification, is generally taken 
for a large Tower or Redoubt of a Fortreſs, where 
the Garriſon may Retreat in caſe of Neceſſity, and 
Capitulate with greater Advantage. 

DORICK Order of Architecture, was invented by 
the Dorians a People of Greece , whence the Name. 
If its Columns are Simple and Plain without Pila- 
fters, Palladio faith they ought to be 7 Modules and 
one Half, or 8 Modules high. The Intercolumnia- 
tions are to be little leſs than 3 Diameters of the 
Column: And this Manner of Building is by Vĩtru- 
vius called Diaftyle. | 

But if the Columns have Pilafters, their Height, 
reckoning Baſe and Chapiter, muſt be 17 Modules 


and ; and by the by, though the Module in all the 


other Pillars be a Diameter divided into 60 equal 
Parts, yet in this Order the Module is to be account- 


ed but as the Semi-diameter , and is therefore of 


30 ſuch Parts, according to Palladzo. | 
This Pillar hath no proper Baſe, which is the Rea- 
ſon that moſtly in the Ancient Buildings you ſee 
them without any Baſe at all, as in Marcellus his 
Temple at Rome, Cc. | 
But when the Attick Baſe is given it, it much 


2 


ju 2 3 


augments. 
| Baſe is to be the 


Places. 


DIR © 
| ——— — . 
s its Beauty, and then the Height of 
| is whe — the . * 
pital's Height alſo 
Diameter of the Pillar at the 3 and the Archite. 
cure the ſame Height. The Freeſe is a Module and 
Height, and the Cornice is a Module and J. The 


Trighph is one Module, and its Capital the 6th Part 


of one; the Metops or Space between Trighph and 


 Triglypþb, is in Length the ſame with the Height of 


the Trighyph. 8 

This Order being deſigned to repreſent Solidity 
to us, ought not to be uſed but in great and maſſy 
Buildings, as the Outſide of Churches and publick 


The Entablature here is more Maſſy and Tall 
than in the other Order, becauſe the Strength of the 


Column is ſo much greater, it being uſually 1 of 


the Column. The Cornice muſt be without any 
Foilage or Trimming, and if you allow Modilions 
they muſt be Square and Plain. 7 

The Freeſe here hath a regular Ornament, which 
are the Triglyphs ; the Metops or Space between 


which ſhould be exactly Square. 
The Architrave of this Pillar hath alſo a peculiar © 
Ornament, which are certain Pendulous Drops un- 


der the Trig/yphs, which yet ſeem as it were to be 


faſtened to it. 


DORMANT, is the Herald's Term for the Po- 
{ture of a Lion born {neping, in any Coat of Arms, 
DORSI LONGISS 


Spine of the Os Ilm, and the ſuperior Part of the 
Sacrum, and all the Spines of the Vertebræ of the 
Loins, Externally Tendinous, Internally Fleſhy: In 
its Aſcent it is inſerted to the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the Vertebre of the Loins, and as it marches over 


the laſt Rib this great Muſcle divides it ſelf into 


Two, the Outermoſt of which is the Sacrolumbalis, 


but the Innermoſt next to the Spine is the Longiſi- 


mus Dorſi, which aſcends with a partly Fleſhy and 
partly Tendinous Outſide, and Fibres paſſing ſome- 
what obliquely outward ; part of which Tendinous 
Fibres ariſe diſtinct from the inferior Spines of the 
Vertebræ of the Thorax and ge rior of the Loins, 


from which ariſe ſome Fleſhy Fibres afcending ob- 


liquely inwards, and are inſerted to the fifth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh Spine of the Thorax, as expreſt by Bid- 
boo, and called Sæmi-Spinalis. The other larger Part 
of this Muſcle aſcending on the Thorax, divides its 


ſelf into many diſtinct Fleſhy Portions, not much 


unlike a Palm Branch, which are inſerted in a two- 
fold Manner to the Tranſverſe Proceſs of each Verte- 
bra of the Thorax and Tubercle of each Rib, as al- 
— to the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ ct the 

eck, | | 

When this and its Partner acts, they are not only 
ſerviceable in keeping the Trunk of the Body erect, 
and bending it backwards, but they are alſo uſeful 


in Progreſſion, as it may be obſerved when either 


Leg is moved forwards, this Muſcle on the ſame 

Side is in Action, which ſeemeth to be advantage- 

ous in rendring the Os Ninm at that time ſtable, ſo 

that the Thigh may be the more commodioully ele- 

vated, in regard it is ſo moved by a Muſcle ariſing 

— the Vertebra above the Os Ilium, namely the 
04s. 

DORSIPAROUS and Dorſiferous Plants, are fuch 
as are of the Capillary kinds without Stalks, an 
bearing their Seeds on the Backſides of their Leaves: 
Theſe are called by ſome Botaniſts Epiphylloſper mas 
and by others yo bylloſpermæ: See Capillary lam 
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to be half the 


; M US, is a Muſcle which 
ariſes in Common with the Sacrolumbalis from the 
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done to | 
other to ſhew the ſame Hour in the Stereopraphick | 
Projection (drawn on the Plate.) This not only | 
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7 or Tagan, the Back, is the 
Part of dhe Therax'; but the Dorſum of the Hand 
or Foot is their Outſide. Blaxchayd. 

- DOSE, 4s 2 ſet Quantity of Phyſick , being uſu- 
ally as much as is grven at once. | | 
 DOTE ASIGNANDA, is a Writ that lies for 
2 Widow, where it is found by Office that the 
King's Tenant was ſeized of Tenements in Fe or 
Fs. Tail at the Day of his Death, Sr. and that he 
holdeth of the King in chief, cc. for in this Caſe 
the Widow cometh uito the and there ma- 
keth Oath that the will not marry without the King's 
Leave, and hereupon ſhe ſhall have this Writ to the 


Eſcheator. 

And this fort of Widow is called the King's Mi- 
DOTE unde nibil habet, is a Writ of Dower that 
leth for the Widow againſt the Tenant which bought 


Land of her Huſband in his Life-time , whereof he | 


was ſcized ſolely in Fee-Simple or Fee-Tail, in ſuch 
fort as the Iſſue of them both might have inherited 


It. | 

- DOUBLE-DESCANT : See Deſcant. 
DOUBLE Frizontal Dial, invented by Mr. 

Oughtred, and made of Braſs with a double Gnomon, 

ſhew the tour on the Outward Circle, the 


finds the Meridian, Hour, Cc. but ſhews the Sun's 
Place, Riſing and Setting, Declination, Amplitude, 
Altitude, and Azimurh, Diurnal Arch, and many 
. uſeful Propoſitions ; and may be very well applicd 
to the making of Dzals. 1 
DOUBLE cr Hand Tenail's : See Tenailte. 
DOUBLE-PLEA, in Law, is that wherein the 
Defendant ailedgeth for nimſelf two ſeveral Mat 
ters in Bar of the Action, whereof either is ſuffici- 
ent to effect his Deſire in debarring rhe Plaintiff, 
And this is not to be admitted in the common Law, 
wherefore it is well to be obſerved when a Plea is 


double, and when not, for if a Man alledge ſeveral | 


Matters, the one nothing depending on the other, 
the Plea is accounted Double ; if they be mutually 
depending one on another, then it is accounted but 
ſingle. | 

 DOUBLE-VESEL, in Chymiſtry, is when the 


lated intq the Neck of another; and this is ud 
for the Circulation of Spirits, in order to their be- 
ing exalted and refined as high as can be: See Ma- 
times called a Pellican, and alſo Diota. 
DOUBLING, in a Military Senſe, is to put two 
Ranks or Files of Soldiers into one, ſo that when the 
Word of Command is Double your Ranks, then the 


2d, 4th and 6th Ranks are to march up into the firſt 


third and fifth, o that of 6 Ranks they make but 
3, leaving double the Interval there was between 
them before, which is not ſo when they double the 
half Files, becauſe then 3 Ranks ſtand together, and 
the 3 others come up to double them; that is, the 
I, 2 and 3 are doubled by rhe 43 5 and 6th, or on 
the contrary, Dowble your Files is for each other to 
march to that next to it on the Right or Left, ac- 
cording to the Word of Command, and then the 
6 Ranks are turned into 12, the Men ſtanding 12 


deep, the Diſtance between the Files being now 
double of what it was before. 


DOUCINE, in Architecture, is an Ornament of | 


the higheſt Part of the Cornice, or a Moulding cut 
in Form of a Wave, half Convex and half Con- 


cave, 


hinder 


Neck of one Bolt-head or Matraſs is put and well | 


traſt. Of this there are ſeveral Figures ; tis ſome- 


 DOWER, in Common Law, fipnifies that which 
the Wife byngeth to her Huſband in Marriage, cal- 
led by ſome tagiam; but it is taken moſt com- 
monly for that which ſhe hath of her Hufband after 
the Marriage is determined, if ſhe out-live him, and 
thus is the third Part of all the Lands of which the 
bluſband was in his Life-time actually ſeized , in an 


| Eftate of Fee-Simple or Fee-Tail. 


DRABLER, a ſmall Sail in a Ship, the fame to a 
Bonnet (which ſee) that a Bonnet is to a Courſe, 
and is only uſed when the Courſe and Bonnet are too 
thoal to Cloath the Maſt. | 

DRACO, a Conſtellation in the Northern Hemi- 
ſphere conſiſting of 32 Stars. 

DRACO VOLANS, with the Meteorologiſts, is 
a Fat, Heterogeneous, Earthy Meteor , appearing 
long and ſinous, ſomething in the Shape of a flying 
Dragon; and this Shape they will have to ariſe from 
the latter Parr of the Matter of this Meteor , being 
fired with greater Impetuoſity than what comes firſt 
out of the Cloud ; and they ſuppoſe the broken Parts 
of the Cloud, and the Sulphureous Matter which 
adheres to them, forms the apparent Wings of this 
imaginary Dragon. 

DRACUNCULUS, is an Ulcer which eats 
thro” even a Nerve it ſelf. Blanchard. _ 

DRAGON'S Wad and Tail, or the Nodes of 
the Moon, in Aſtronomy, are two Points where the 
Orbit of the Moon, which makes with it Angles of 
5 degr. cuts the Orbit of the Sun at the Ecliptick, 
the one of them tends Northwards, the Moon be- 
ing there to have North Latitude, and the other 
Southwards, where ſhe commences South. This her 
Deviation from the Ecizptick ſeems, according to 
ſome Men's Fancy, to make a Figure like to that 
of a Dragon, whoſe Belly is where he has the great- 


eſt Latitude, and the Interſections repreſent the 


Had and Tail; from which Reſemblance tis fo 
called. | 

But Note, Theſe Points abide not always in one 
Place, but have a Motion of their own in the Zo- 
diack, and Retrograde almoſt 3 Minutes a Day, and 
compleat their Circle in about 19 Years ; fo that the 
Moon can be but twice in the Eclzptick during her 
Menſtrual Period, but at all other times will have 
Latitude as they call it. 

DRAPERY, ſignifies, in Painting or Sculpture, 
the Cloathing of any Human Figures, and when the 
Folds of Garments hang eaſy and natural, and 
yet appear ſtrong , we ſay the Drapery is very 

ood. 
DRASTICK Reme7des, are thoſe that operate 
quickly and effectually. 

DRAUGHT Compaſſes, are Compaſſes with ſeve- 
ral moveable Points to draw fine Draught of Charts, 
Maps, Archite*ture, Furtrfication, Dialling, &c. 

DRAW, a Ship is fatd to draw fo much Water, 


according to the Number of Feet ſhe ſinks into it ; 


Thus, if fifreen Foot from the Bottom of her be 
under Water, or if the ſink into the Water fifteen 
Foot perpendicular, the is faid to draw Fifteen Foot 
Water: According as the draws more or leis Water, 
the is ſaid to be of more or leſs Draught. | 

DRAW-BRIDGE, is a Bridge made after the 
Manner of a Floor, to be drawn up or let down (as 
Occafion ſerves) before the Gate of 2 Town cr Ca- 
ſtle. 

DRAWING AHL ne See Epiſpatick. 

DRIET-SAIL, in a Ship, is a Sail uſed under Wa- 
ter; it's veered out right a-head upon the Sea in 2 
Storm, having Sheets faſtned to it as other Sails have, 
its Uſe being to keep the Ship's Head right upon the 
Sea: It's alſo uſeful to binder a Ship's driving with 
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à a Current, and fo generally uſed by Fiſbermen, e- 


ſpecially in the North „„ 2 
- DRIP, in Architecture: See Larmier. | 
DRIVE, a Ship is ſaid to Drive, when an An- 
chor being let fall, it will nor hold her faft, bur that 
the fails away with the Tide or Wind; the beſt way 
to help which is to veer out more Cable (for the more 
Cable the has out, the ſurer and ſafer ſhe rides) or 
elſe to let fall more Anchors. 


Alfo when a Ship is a Hull or a Trye „ we ſay ſhe | 


Drives to Leeward, or in with the Shoar, according 
to the Way ſhe makes. 155 = 51 

D ROS, in Architecture, the ſame with Gutte, 

which ſee. e 
DROVSY : See Hydrops. , s 


DRY ; Podies are called Dry, when the Pores in- 


tercepted between their more ſtable Parts, are not fil- 
le] with any viſible Liquor. 

DRY Moat : See Meat. 

DUCES TECUM, is a Writ commanding one 
to appear at a Day in the Chancery, and to bring 
with him ſome Evidence, or other thing, that the 
Court would view. 
tecum directed to the Sheriff, upon return that he 
cannot bring his Priſoner without danger of Death, 
he being ado Languidlus; then the Court grants a 
Habeas Corpus in the Nature of a Duces tecum licet 
Langu dus. | 

DUCKUP, a Word uſed at Sea by the Steerſ- 
man, or he that is at Helm, when either Main-ſail, 
Fore-fail, or Sprit-fail hinder his Sight fo, that he 
cannot ſee to ſteer by a Land Mark or the like, tor 
then his Word 1s Duckup the Clew Lines of thoſe 
Sails > And as to the Sprit- Sail, when a Shot is to be 
made by. a Chaſe Piece, and the Clew of that Sail 
hinders the Sight, they ſay, Duckup the Cle Lines 
of the Sprit-cail ; chat is, hale the Sail out of the 
Way. 


Spreading of the Parts of any Metal under the Ham- 
mer, G. and this is moſt remarkably the Property 
of Gold, whoſe Ductil ty is fo great, as to be really 

wonderful ; for Mr. Rohault tells us, That Gold 

Beaters cf one Ounce of Gold, make 2790 ſquare 

Leaves of Gold, cach containing two Inches and ten 

Lines; and by deducting the Waſtes that are cut 

off (which amounts to near one half of it) the Sur- 

face of every Leaf of Gold will be found to contain 

1156 ſquare Lines; ſo that all of them joined toge- 

ther Side by Side, will make a Surface of 31 55880 


ſquare Lines. And if the third Part be added to | | 
rus. | 


this, as a Conſideration for the Loſs in the making, 


"twill follow, that GoldJ-Beaters, out of one Ounce | 


of Gold, beat 427c840 ſquare Lines. 
_ DUCTUS ADIPOSI : See Sacculi Aidpoſi. 


Di CTUS ALIMENTALIS, fo our moſt accu- | 


rate Anatomiſt Dr, Tyſon calls the Gu/a, Stomach 
and Inteſtincs, all which make but one continued 
Canal or Duct: And this Ductus he very truly 
makes the proper Characteriſtick of an Animal, or, 
as the Schools would expreſs it, the Proprium Quarto 
Modo, for all Animals have this Duct, and none but 
Animals. 

DUCTUS BILARIUS. ? 

DUCTUS HEPATICUS, Ss; this and the 


Du: Fyſticus together make the Ductus Commun; 


Co!:2:c:15, which goes obliquely to the lower End 
of the Duodanum, or Beginning of the Jejunuzmn, 


and after it hat pierced the firſt Coat, it runs near 
two Fingers Breadrh between the Coat before it o- 
rens imo the Cavity of the Inteſtine, which ob- 
like Inſertion ſerves inſtcad of a Valve to hinder 
te return ot the Bi/z into it again. 


There is another kind of Duces | 


DUCTILITY, is an eaſy yielding Extenſion and 


See Prus 1 


pucrus CHYLIFERUS; a 4 Well, in ih. 


lower Part whereof, called the Receptatulum Ch, 


2 
all the Lacteal Vein, and many Lymphæducts, > 
terminated. It: ariſes about the. Kidney on the Left 


Side, and aſcending along the Thorax near the great 


Artery, ends at the Subcl/avian Vein on the Left Side. 
It is furniſhed with ſeveral Valves, that the Matter 
which aſcends by it may not fall downagain betwixe 
the fourth and ſixth Vertebrs : It is variouſly forked 
or divided. It's Uſe is to convey the Chyle and 
Lyn pha from the lower Parts to the Heart. This 
Du& is allo ſometimes called the Ductus Commun, 
Lympharumbecauſe the Lymphatick Veſſels diſcharge 
themſelves into it, and very uſually Ductus Tbora- 


DUCTUS CYSTICUS, is a Pipe going from 
the Neck of the Gall Bladder to that Part where the 


C105 | 


| Porus Bilarius joins it; *Tis of the Bigneſs of a Gooſe 


Quill ; it goes not in a ſtraight Line, but as it were 


depreſt by the Liver; ſeveral ſmall Bilary Ducts o- 
pen into it, and its inner Membrane hath many 
Wrinkles, which retard the Motion of the Bile, 


DUCTUS PANCREATICLUS, is a little Chan- 


nel which aries from the Pancreas or Sweet-bread, 


running all along the Middle of it, and is inſerted 
into the Duodenum, near, or not far off, the Paſſage 
which conveys the Bzle - It carries a ſuice, which 


it diſcharges into the Duodenum, to ferment and vo- 
latilize the Meat from the Acid Ferment of the Sto- 
mach and the Mixture of the Gall. The Learned 


Dr. Graaf got a Juice out of it that was ſomething 


acid; though others doubt of it, and of many Dif- 


eaſes which Silvius attributes to the Efferveſcency 
of ths acid pancreatick juice with the Gall in the 


Duodenum. However there is ſometimes an a-id 
Juice found in it, and often a fal: and auſtere, but 
frequently an inſipid Liquor. This Canal was firſt 
found by V of wa, = and is frequently from him 
called the Ductus Virtſungianus. 

DUCTUS RORIFERUS, (ſo the Noble Pi/ſius 
calls it) the ſame with Ductus Chyliferus. | 

DUCTUS SALIVARES, or Salivarij, are Paſ- 
ſages which procceding from the Ma:z:Hary Clan- 


dules or Parctides, go as far as the Jaws and Sides of 


the Tongue, where they emit the juice we call Spit- 
tle, which conduces to the better chewing and ſwal- 


| lowing of ſolid Meat, and much to its Fermentation 


too. Steno was the firſt who diſcovered the Ductus 
Salivaris exterior, as he tells us in his Book De 


Auſculis. 


- DUCTUS THORACIUS : See Ductus Chylife- 


DUCTUS UMBILICALIS : See Funiculus. 

DUCTUS URINARIUS : See Ureters. 

DUELLISTS, fo Mr. Boyle calls the two Princi- 
ples of thoſe Chymical Philoſophers, who will nee.'s 
explicate all the Phenomena of Nature from the Do- 
&rine of A kali and Acid, nd the ſappoſed Hei- 


ty that there is between them, {© that whenever the, 


meet, they do as it weile cage aud fig 1 Hul 


Duel. 


DULCIFIED Sprrit of Sal Ar noniac d ee in 
Volatile Spirit of Sal Armonach, 3 
DULCIFY, when eual Paris of Spirit of Wine, 
and any acid Menſtruum, ſuch as Spirit of Salt, 
Nitre, Vitriol, e, are digeſted together for 3 04 
Day's Time, the Chymiſts call it DC ing the Acid 
Spirit; and after that tis called Spiritus Salis, Nr. 
tri, Vitrioli Dulc's, Cc. | 
DUM fu mfra etatem, is a Writ which lies For 
him that before he came to his full Age, made 1 
Feoffment of his Land in Fee, or for Term of Lite, 
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——— Ge agpi from him to whoa! | In Reference ip. the Hbrizon, if a Plane lie ex- 

n n ! ah Prall to it, it is called properiy an Hoplzontal 

he UM non fuit compos mentis, is 2 Writ that lieth | Plans, and the Dyal drawn on it an Horizontd] 
the Alience or Leſſee, for him that not be- Dyal. | | 


5 of ſound Memory, did alien any Land or Tene- 
= inFee-9imple, or for Term of Life, Fee-Tail, 
or for ENUM, is the firſt of the Inteſtines or 
Guts, and is about 12 Fingers Breadth long; tis 
-ontinued to the Horus, from which turning down- 

it runs the Stomach immedlately a- 
dove the Vertebre towards the Left Side, and ends 
it the Firſt of the Windings under the Colon: At 
irs lower End there are two Pipes or Canals which 
open into its Cavity, one from the Liver and Gall 
Bladder, called the Ductus choledochus communis, the 
other from the Pancreas, called the Duct᷑ us Pancreat:- 
cus. This Inteſtine differs from the Jejunum and 
lum, in that its Paſſage is ſtraighter, and its Coats 


are thicker. ü 

DUPLICATE PROPORTION, or Ratio, muſt 
be well diſtinguiſhed from Double : In a Series of 
| Geometrical Proportionals, the Firſt Term to the 
Third is ſaid to be in a Duplicate Ratio of the Firſt 
to the Second, or as its Square is to the Square of the 
Gcond : Thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, the Ratio of 2 to 8 is 
Duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or as the Square of 2 
to the Square of 4; wherefore Duphcate Ratio is the 
| Proportion of Squares, as Triplicate is of Cubes, Cc. 
and the Ratio of 2 to 8 is ſaid to be compounded 
of that of 2 to 4, and of4 to 8. 


DUPLICATION, is the doubling of any thing, | ticular Horizon, which you will find how to make 


or multiplying cf it by 2; alſo the folding of any 
thing back again on its ſelf. 


* DURABLE FORTIFICATION: See Fortif- | the Sun's ns, 
5 | 51 : 


cation. | 
DURA MATER: See Mater Dura. 


DURATION, is the Liea which we have of the | s Axis 
c) which bei 


- Continuation of the Exiſtence of any thing, and is 
the fame thing with Time, when this is mathema- 
tically and abſolutely conſidered ; but the vulgar 


Time is the Meaſure of this Duration taken from | 


the Motion of the Heavenly Bodies, Cc. 


Mr. Lock defines Duration to be the Idea which | 


we have of periſhing Diſtance, of which no two 
Parts exiſt together. 


DURESSE, a Term in Law, ſignifying a Plea | 


uſed by way of Exception by him, that being caſt 


into Priſon at a Man's Suit, or otherwiſe by Beat- | 


ing or Threats hardly uſed, doth unwillingly ſeal 
unto him a Bond during his Reſtraint ; for the Law 


holdeth ſuch Specialty void, but rather ſuppoſeth it 
to be by Conſtraint, and Dureſſe pleaded ſhall avoid | 


the Action. 


DYALLING, is the Art of deſcribing Hour-lines 
truly on any given Plane, fo as thereby to ſhew | 


the Hour of the Day when the Sun ſhines. 
It is founded on this Suppoſition, That the whole 
Earth is but a Point in comparifon of the Magnus 


Orbis, or the Sphere of the Sun's Motion round it | 


(or of it round the Sun;) and therefore the Hour 
Lines drawn on any Plane, are in Effect the ſame 
with thoſe right Lines produced by the mutual In- 
terſection of a great Circle of the Sphere, parallel 


to the Plane of the Dyal, and to the Planes of the 


ſeveral Hour Circles. 

For the Plane of every Dyal is parallel to ſome 
vreater Circle of the Sphere, which is as far from 
the Plane of the Dyal, as is the Point aſſigned for 
the Apex or Point of the Style. 

The Situation therefore of the Plane is the firſt 
thing to be conſidered, and this, properly ſpeaking, 
is only in reſpect of the Horizon or the Meridian. 


| of the Place, 


If the Plane be perpendicular to the Horizon, as 
all thoſe of Walls are ſuppoſed to be, the Dyal de- 
ſcribed on it is called an rect mmral Dyal: If the 
Plane be oblique to the Horizon, it either hangs over 
towards you, making an acute Angle with it, and 
then tis called an inclining Plane, or elſe it falls off 
backward from it, making an obtuſe Angle with it, 
and then tis called a 2 Plane ; and if it re- 
cline back equal to the Complement of the Latitude 

it lies in the Plane of the Equinoctial, 
and is called therefore an Equinoct ia! Dyal. 

In reſpect of the Meridian, a Plane is either Di- 


rect or Declining. The Plane of a Dyal is Direct, 


| when it reſpects one of the 4 Cardinal Points Direc ir- 


ly, or when tis either parallal to the Meridian, as 
are all direct Eaff or MH Dyals (which therefore 
are properly called Mer: onal) or perpendicular to it, 
as are all Direct, Erect North and South Dyals, which, 
becauſe they lie in the Plane cf the Hime Vertical 
Circle, are rightly called Vertical Dyals by moſt Au- 


thors. 


Ihe Plane of a Dya! is Declinine, when it is not 
directly oppoſite to any the four Cardinal Points, 
but declines or deviates ſome way from the Meridi- 
an or the Prime Vertical Circle. 
The Fundamental Scheme for 


Dyalling, is the 
Projection of the Sphere on the Pl 2 


ane of any par- 


under the Word Pro jection. 


To find upon any Dyal whether the Parallels of 
the Sun's Courſes, Cc. will be Farabola t, Hyper bo- 


The Stile of a Dyal being look d upon as the 
Earth's Axis, therefore upon any Point thereof (as 
ing deſigned for the Point to trace the 

Parallel by, projet the Sphere. 
Then the Sun being in any of the Parallels of De- 
clination, for Inftance, as A B the Tropick of Can- 


cer, will caſt the Shadow of the Point c (the Earth's 
Center) in a ſtraight Line, ſo that when the Sun 


hath performed one Diurnal Revolution, the Sha- 
dow of the Point doth trace a Conical Surface DCE, 
whoſe Vertex is C, and is ſimilar to the Cone 
ABC: Now the Lines CD, CE, C4, CB of 
theſe Cones, may be conceived to be infinitely ex- 
tended. 5 

1. Then, whatever Plane is parallel to the Baſe 
of the Cone D E or Az, the Shadow of the Point 


5 * will deſcribe upon that Plane a Circle, 


11 If 


N 
4. 
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es produced 8 85 the Vertex, the Shadow 
che Point c will deſcribe upon that Plane an Hy 
5 ola. 5g | 1 | AR. LE, * N | 
— here the Plane A B cuts the Cone DCE, and 

alſo the Side, D C prodpcrd to æ, therefore the Pa- 
*rallels upon that P e are Hyperbola's. 
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ſcribe upon that Plane an Elipfic. 


deſtal, or that Part which lies between the Baſe 

and the Cornice; being ſo named, becauſe it is 

frequently made in the form of a Cube or Dye, and 
"is al called Dado by the talans. 1 

DVPIERON, or a Dypterick Figure or Order 

of Pillars in Architecture, is where the Temple, E- 

difice, c. is environed round with a two-fold Range 

. of Pillars in the Form of a double Portico. This 


was above 20 Years in Building, all Aſia contri- 
buting to irs Expence : Theſe Columns were all of 
Marble, and 79 Feet high. 
-_  DYSESTHESIA, is a Difficulty of, or Fault in 
Senſation. Planchord.. 3 | | 
- DYSCRACY or Intemperature, is when ſome 
_ Humour or Quality over-abounds in the Body. 
Blanchard. „5 FI 
-.- DYSENTERY, is a Looſeneſs accompanied with 
- Gripings in the Belly, wherein Bloody and Puru- 
lent Excrements, and ſometimes Membranous Pie- 


to either or, the. he INAGOW.,, gt TNE rom e 
will deſcribe upon that Plane a Parabola. nal 


13, I» Plane ons the Cane, kd likewile nc | 


18 VF a Plane cuts both Sides of the Cone under F 
the Vertex, the Shadow of the Point C will de- 


| ; DYE, in Architecture, iS the Middle of the Pe- 


Vitruvius tells us, Ch.1. Book 3. was the Figure of | 
the wonderful Temple of Diana at Ephoſus, which | 


"DYSO 
* 18 2 d. f I; 4 Luc: * a No 
is an Impatient Lemper, or 
; + +4 pg ht tt 4 £ 2 | , 14 4\gJ\ & ; T or 
Languilhung ee See Piſce of Tot 
ble of Mind. Blanchard. 0 8 


DYSPEESIA, is a Difficulty. of Digeſtian 
ermentation in the Stomach * 
— DYSPHONIA, is a Difficulty of Speech from an 
ul 5 N the Organs. Nlanchard. 

DYSPNOFA, is a Difculty of Breathing, where. 
in the Breath is drawn often and thick, Occaſſoned 
by the Stuffing of the Lungs. Blanchard, © 

DYSTHERAPEUTA, are Diſeaſes of difficut; 
Cure. Blanchard. 15 
_ DDYSTHRIACHISIS, is a continual Deffution 
of Tears from the pricking of Hairs in the Eye- i 
| which erow under the Natural Hairs. Blanchard. 
| DYSTICRIA, is a double row of Hair on the 
Eye-lids. Blanchard. | 
DYSTOCHA, is a Difficulty of bringing forth; or a 


—_ 


obliquely, tranſverſe, or with its Feet foremoſt. or 
when the Paſſages are ffraitned by Infla mmation 
or otherwiſe, or when the Fetws is very large, weak 
fat, or dead. Blanchard. | ; 

DYSTRICHIASIS, is when the Hairs groy in- 
verſe. Blanchard. | 

DYSURTA, is a Difficulty of Urine, proceeding 
from an ill Diſpoſition of the Organs, or from an 
Obſtruction of them by the Stone, Gravel, or Vir. 
cous Clammy Humours, accompanied with an Hear 
of rhe Urine. Blanchard. 


hm; ea 
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E A R 


divided irito the External and Iit ernal Ear. 
The | 3 


ed with a Skin veiy delicate, under which you meet 
with another Nervous Tegument, that immediately 
embraces the whole Cartilage; which, after ſome 
few Folds, terminates in that part of the Ear which 
is called the Concha, for its Reſemblance to the En- 
trance of a fmall Shell: Beſides theſe, it hath two 
Muſcles ; kT 

The Firſt is made up of certain Carneous Fibres, 
fixt i that part of the Pericraninm that covers the 
Muſculdus Crotaphytes, and deſcends in a ftraight 
Line to inſert it ſelf at the upper part of the ſecond 
Foldiuy of the Ear. 

Tue Second likewiſe conſiſts of five or ſix Carne- 
Hus Fibres, that take their Riſe from the Upper and 
toremoſt part of the Afophyſes Maſtoides, and de- 

ending obliquely for about an Inch, terminate at 
the Middle of rhe Concha. 


* . 


"of which paſſeth behind, and the other before; and 
hg Diſtribution of theſe is attended by Veins from 
the Eternal Tupular. 


"The Hole of the Ear, is a Tube reaching from 


E AR. This. curious Infirument of Hearing, is 
1 


EAR External, is compoſed of a Cartilage cover- 


' 4 ,toyies it bath from the Carotides, one Branch | 


EAR 


a Cartilage, ard partly of a Bone, the Skin that co- 
vers it is furniſhed with an infinite Number of Glan- 
dules of a yellowiſh Colour, each of which hath 
its Tube opening into the Cavity of the Ear, and 
ſending forth that yellow glewy Subſtance, which is 


is ſeated the Membrane, called the Tympanum, or 
Drum, being almoſt round, dry, thin, and tranſpa- 


at the End of the Tube. 
After this Membrane ſucceeds a Cavity called 


Lrum, being on the Sides encompaſſed by the Bone, 
cloſed before by that Membrane, and behind by 
the Surface of the Os Petroſunu. This Barrel con- 
tains in it two Channels, two Apertures, four Bones, 
three Muſcles, and one Branch of the Nerve. 
Ihe Channel that goes from the Ear to the Palate, 
is called the Aquedutt. | 

The Apertures, or Windows, are ſituated in the 
Superficies of the Os P:trofum, oppoſite to the Tym: 
panum ; the higheſt is the Oval-Window, in the 
Bottom of which is a ſmall Edge whereon the Baſis 
of the Incus reſts; the other, which is called the 
Round Window, has a ſmall Channel, in which 


The 


preternatural Birth; as when the Fets comes forth 


commonly found there: At the End of this Paſſage 
rent, and is inchaſed in a Channel cut in the Bone 


the Barrel, from the likeneſs it has to the Barrel of a 


Im | is ſer a very fine, dry, and diaphanous Membrane, 
the Concha to the Tympanum, and conſiſis partly of like that of the Tympanum:. 
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EAR 


is about 3 of an Inch, the Diameter of its 
Breadth is one Third of its Length. | 

Second is the lucus, the longeſt of whoſe 
to the Stapes by the Mediation of the 
Bone, 


Of the three Muſcles which are contained in this 
Cavity, Two belong to the Malleus, the Third to 
the Stapes. Laſtl 
which paſſes behind the Tympanum, has been taken 
by ſome for the Tendon of the Muſcle of the Malle- 
us, and is a Branch of the fifth Pair. 

he two Windows open into a Cavity, which is 
hewn in the Os Petroſum, called the Labyrinth, divi- 
ded likewiſe into three Parts, viz. the Entry of the 
Labyrinth, the three Semi- circular Canals, and the 
Concha. 

The Entry of the Labyrinth is ſituated behind 
the Oval Window, and hath Nine Apertures', v3z. 


the Oval one, and the Right one, the firſt of which | 


leads into the upper Part of the Concha ; five belon 
to the Semi-circular Canals, and the two laſt . 
mit two Branches of the ſofter Portions of the Au- 
ditory Nerve, &c. 

The External Ear collects the Sounds, and aug- 
ments the Impreſſion by the various Reflections the 
Voice undergoes in its Paſſage thro the Folds of it. 

The Uſe of the Muſcles is thought to contract or 


dilate the Concha, as the Tremblings of the Air are | 


ſtrong or weak. | 

In the Internal Ear the Tympanum is ſtretched and 
made flack again by the Muſcles of the Malizus ; in 
the Tenſion of it both Muſcles act, but in the Re'ax- 
ation, only the External, whoſe Action it is to re- 
duce it From a Concave to a Plain, as is manifeſt 
from the Inſertion of the Muſcles ; the Determina- 
tion of which Action proceeds from the various Diſ- 
poſitions and Appulſe of the Objects, as a ſharp 
Note is cauſed by a Body, whoſe Parts are fo diſpo- 
ſed, as to be capable of very quick Vibrations, 
which they as ſuddenly impreſs on the Air: On the 
contrary , the flat Note proceeds from the flower 
Strokes of a Body, with Parts that can only be fo a- 
gitated; to which Differences the Tympanum readi- 


ly complies, and does, as it were, put on their par- | 


ticular Character; this is delivered thence to the 
Malleus, and fo forward, till at laſt the ſame Flu- 


ctuation is cauſed in the Os Petroſum, and in the | 


| Labyrinth. | 

The Acquæduct ſerves chiefly for the Ingreſs and E- 
greſs of Air to and from the Cavity, into which it 
opens, 

From the Communication of the harder Portion 
of the Auditory Nerve, with the Branches of the 
Fifth Pair, which are diſtributed to the Organs of 
the Voice, proceeds that Sympathy between Speak- 


ing and Hearing. From the Communication of o- 


ther Nerves follow the Motions of the Body, and 
even of the Spirits, which often accompany the 
Sounds we hear; as in the Effects of Myufick, 
&c. | 

EARING, aboard a Ship, is that Part of the Bolt- 
Rope (or Rope wherein the Sail is ſewed) which at 
the four Corners of the Sail islefr open in the Form 
of 2 Ring : The two uppermoſt of which four Far- 
ings are put over the Yard-Arms to faſten the Sail 
to the Yard ; and into the lower Earines the Tacks 
and Sheets are ſcized, or, as they call ir, are there 
bent unto the Claw. 

EARTH: Thc Surface of the whole Earth Mr. 
Keil, in his Examination of Dr. Burnet's Theory, 
makes to be 17048101 2 Ttalian Miles, and the Ita- 
kan Mile is little leſs than the Exgliſh one. 


firſt of the Bones is called Malleus, whoſe | 


The Ambit of the Earth (or the Circumference 
of a Great Circle of it) according : to the French Mea- 
ſures, is 123249600 Paris Feet, or 246495 


* Miles. ä 
| ie Mean Cemi-diameter of the Earth is 


1961 58000 Faris Feet, or 3933 Miles (of 5:00 
Feet to a Mile; ) But the Earth is higher at tie E- 


quator than at the Poles by 82500 Feet or 17 
„ The Branch of the Nerve | Mil | 


es. 
So that the Radius of the Earth may be taken in 


a round Number as 2000 o Feet. 


The Solid Content of the Globe of the whole 
_ is 3000 ©OCOOO OCCCOO 200000 Cubick 
cet. , 5 a : 


ſtance from the Sun is 22374, mean Diſtance 


E 2; - | ne 

On Suppoſition that the Sun's Parallax be 32 Se- 
conds, which is a Mean between 40 Se onds and 
Seconds, the Earth's mean Diſtance from the Sun 
will be 54000009 of Miles. Mr. Miſton. 

Sir I. Newton takes the Earth's Diameter, ſeen from 
the Sun, to he 24 Seconds, and con'equently the 
Sun's Parallax to be 12 Seconds; which agre:s with 
our Accurate Aſtronomer Mr. Flamft:2 , and Hor- 
rox s Obſervations ; and then the Diſtance from the 
Earth to the Sun will be much greater. 

The Figure of our Earth is moſt probably that of 
an Oblate Spherozd, ſwelling out towards the Equa- 


| Poles ; ſo that the Diameter ot it at the Equator, is 

longer than the Axis by about 34 Miles, according 
to Sir Iſ. Newton; for the Polar Diameter or Axis: 
Is to the Equatorial one :: As 689: To 692. 

If the Earth were ever in a Fluid State, its Re- 
volution round its Axis muſt neceſſarily make it 
put on ſuch a Figure; becauſe near the Equatorial 
Parts muſt needs be the greateſt Centrifugal Force, 
and conſequently there the Fluid would rife and 
ſwell moſt. | 

And that it ſhould be ſo now, ſeems neceſſary to 
keep the Sea in the Equinoctial Regions from over- 
flowing the Earth thereabouts. 

Experiments alſo made on Pendulums , which re- 
quire different Lengths to ſwing Seconds here, and 
at the Equator, prove the ſame thing. 

And if what Mr. Caſſini fays , in Philoſopbical 
Tranſactions, Numb. 278. is certain from Experience, 
viz. that the Degrees of one and the ſame Meridian 
on the Earth, increaſe about & Parc as you 
go Southward, or are longer towards the Equator in 
any Proportion, then the Earth muſt needs be of 

ſuch a Figure; as indeed is that of Jupiter, as ap- 

pears from Obſervation. 
The Learned Dr. Gregory, in his Aſtronomia Geo- 
metrica 1 Phyſica, Prop. 52. Lib. 3. ſhews a Me- 
thod to determine the Figure of the Earth cxactly, 
and to find the Ratio of the Axis of it to its Equa- 
torial Diameter: And demonſtrates, That the Earth 
muſt be of the Figure now mentioned, . an Oh- 
late Spheroid. 

He ſhews alſo, That the Prolate Spheroidical Fi- 
gure of the Earth, is the Reaſon both of the Re- 
ceſſion of the Equinoctial Points; and alſo, That 


the Farth's Axis doth twice every Year change its 
Inclination to the Ecliptick, and as often return 
back again to its former Poſition. Aftron. Pay. 77. 
L:b. 1. Prop. 64. 

The Earth's mean Revolution, in reſpe g of the 
fix d Stars, is 23 Hours, 56 Minutes. 


Ii 2 Captain 


According to Mr. Caſſini, the Earth's greateſt Di- 
22000, and leaſt Diſtance 8022 Semi-diameters of 


torial Parts, and flatted or contracted towards the 
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_ - Captaini Halley, in his Obſervation of Mercury in 
the Sun at St. Hana; 1677. tells us, That the An- 
nual Motion of the Earth is ſo e ing ſwift, as 
far to exceed that of a Bullet ſhot out of a Cannon, 


and to be after the Rate of 3 Exph/b Miles and an 
half ina Second, which is 210 Miles in a Minute, 
and 12600 Miles in an Hour. - 


The Axis of the Earth is inclined to that of the 
Ecliptick, in an Angle of 66 Degrees 30 Mi- 
nutes. 

And tho in one Annual Revolution, its Axis ap- 
pears to keep exactly parallel to it ſelf ; yet in many 
Years this Poſition becomes ſenſibly changed. Greg. 
Aſtron. 
| The Earth doth not deſcribe an Orbit round the 

Sun properly by her own Center, but by the Com- 
mon Center of Gravity of the Farth and the Moon. 
And this is the Reaſon of the Inequality of the 
Earth's Motion. Greg. Aſtron. 13 
The Farth's Horizontal Parallax to an Eye at the 
Sun's Surface, will be ſixteen Minutes, the half of the 
Sun's apparent Diameter. 

Our moſt Accurate Aſtronomer Mr. Ha 


Winter, by about 40 or 45 Seconds; and this he 
faith, he confirmed by repeated Obſervations, made 
for above ſeven Years ſucceſſively, as he acquaints 


Dr. Malis in a Latin Letter to him in the Year 1698, 
which Letter is publiſhed in the Third Volume of 


Dr. Wallz's Latin Works: And fince that he hath 
told me, Thar he finds a ſenſible Annual Parallax in 


others of the fixed Stars, as well as that; and from 


thence he concludes (I think very juſtly ) that the 
Earth muſt move Annually round the Sun, 


- 


Parallehſm. 


That the Earth is nearer to the Sun in December, | 
ne; and conſequently, that its Peri- 
helion is in the Month of December, is plain, 1 


than it is in u 


Firſt, Becauſe the Sun's apparent Diameter is then 
greater than at Midſummer. „ 
And alſo, Becauſe the Earth moves much ſwifter 
then, by one 25th Part, than at Midſimmer 
And from hence it is, that there are about eight 
Days more in the Summer Half-Vear, from March 
to September, than in the Winter, from September 
to March. 
Mr. Whifton, in his Lemmata, proves very eaſt'y, 
That the Annual Motion belongs to the Earth about 
the Sun, not to the Sun about the Earth. 


For when from the Moon's Orbit, and the Pla- | 
net Orbits, and Periodical Times, tis certain, That 


the Law of Gravitation towards the Earth and to- 
wards the Sun is the ſame ; and by conſequence , all 
the Pzriodical Times of Bodies revolving about each 
of them, are in the ſame Proportion to one another, 
compared with their ſeveral Diſtances from each of 
them; on which Hypot heſis this Proportion ſuirs the 
Piænomena of Nature: che 1 muſt be the true 
e. and to be fully acquieſc d in. 
"A tis e That on the Hypotheſis of the 
Earths Annual Motion, her Periodical Time exactly 
ſuits, and is ſo between that of Mars and Venia, as 
the Proportion obſerved through the whole Syſtem ; 
but one the other Hypotheſes tis enormouſly different: 
For when the Moon undoubtedly , and on this Hy- 
theſis, the Sun alſo revolves about our Earth; 
and when the Diſtance of the Sun is to that of the 
| Moon, as about 10000 to 46; and the Moon's Pe- 
riodical Time leſs than 28 Days; the Periodica! 


mſtead, | 
found the Diſtance of the Pole-Star from the Pole, | 
to be greater about the Summer Solſtice than at the 


— 


. 2 i —— qq t —— m½u 
mu of the Sun is by the Nu of Three diſdoverable 


us ; | 

As the Cube of the Myon's Diſtance, 
MP: To (the Cube of the Sus 
eq 


46 equal 
— 6,” 
to I0000000Ccoodos or ' almoſt as 1 to 
I0000000) :: So muſt the Square of the Msn; 
Periodical Time, 28 Days equal to 784: Be to the 
Square of the Suns Periodical Time, 784 
w_ Square Root 88204, are Days alſo, equal to 
242 Years. | 
So that on the Hypotheſis of the Suns Revolution 
about the Earth, its Periodical Time muſt undoubt- 
edly be 242 Years, which all Experience atteſts 
to be but a ſingle one: So that the Controverſy be- 
tween the Ptofernaick and 4 — Syſtems of the 
World, is to a Demonſtration determined, and the 
Earth's Annual Motion for ever unqueſtionably e- 
ſtabliſhed. 


N. B. This Computation is upon a Suppoſition 
that the — — — 2 2 
conds, which Mr. Whiffon takes as a middle 
Rate: But if you ſuppoſe it to be but 10 Se- 
conds, which agrees much better with the Ob- 
ſervations of our greateſt Aſtronomers, Mr, 
Famftead and Mr. Caſſni, who both make the 
Sun to be diſtant from us 11000 Semi-diame- 
ters of our Earth; then the Sun's Motion thro 


the Magmes Orbis, will be found not to be 


— a 


—_ 


performed in leſs than 597,3 Years, as 2 
2 one may eaſily find by Cakulgtion, as a- 
_ 7 | 


Nie tells us alſo, Lemma 56. That if our Earth 


| | once revolved about the Sun in a Circular Orbj 
As to the Reaſon of the Paralleliſm of rhe Earth's | | m ircular Orbit, 
Axis in all Parts of its Annual Orbit, ſee the Word | 


whoſe Semi-diatneter were equal to 'the'Earth's O- 
riginal Diftance from the Sun, 6 Degrees paſt its 
Perihelion, the Annual Period was exactly equal to 
12 Synodical or 13 Periodical Months. IIs evi- 
dent, that 12 Synodical, or 13 Periodical Months, 
(equal to each other in this Caſe) are 355 Days, 4 
Hours, 19 Minutes. 'Tis alſo evident, that the 
Eccentricity of the Earth's Orbit, or the Diſtance 
between the Fucus and Center of its Elipſit, was, ac- 
cording to the ancient Aſtronomers, Hipparchas and 
| Ptolemy, 188 of the entire middle Diſtance. By 
the Moderns tis found ſomewhat leſs, (and thoſe 
who know Sir 7. Newton's Philoſophy, will eafily al- 
low of ſome Diverſity in different Ages) by Tc 
'twas determined to be near : by Caſſini ſin e 
25; and laſt of all, by our moſt Accurate Obſerver 
Mr. Flamſtead s or near 28, as Caſſini had 
before determined. 

All which conſidered, we may very juſtly take the 
Middle between the Ancient and Modern Eccen- 
tricity, 22; , for the true Original one, and about 
5, Or more nicely 5, for the Difference 
between the Ancient Semi-diameter of the Circular 
Orbit and the middle Diſtance in the preſent Eclip- 
tick one; the Point of Acceleration being about 6 

Degrees paft the Perihehon, not juſt at it. 
Then, by the Golden Nile, As the Cube of 100099 
(the middle Diſtance in the Elip/is) : To the Cube ot 
98154, (the Semi-diameter of the Ancient Circle) :: 
So is the Square of 525949, (the Number of Mi- 
nutes in our preſent Solar Year) : To the Square o- 
the Number of Minutes in the Ancient Solar Yeary 
whoſe Root being 511459 Minutes, or 355 Days, 
4 Hours, 19 Minutes, appears to be exactly and 
ſurprizingly equal to the Lunar Year beforemention- 

ed. | 

Upon 
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EAR 


as - 
this 
” _ 


11 L Hour, 30 Minutes ſhorter than the 
pteſent Solar 


" EARTH, which the Chymiſts call Terra Danma- 
ta, and Cupat Mortuum, is the laſt of the five Chy- 
mical Principles, and is that which remains after all 
'the other Principles are extracted by Diſtillation, 
Calcination, Mc. 
EARTH-BAGS, in Fortification, the ſame with 
Camvis-Bags, which fee. 
EARTHQUAKES: Mr. Boyle thinks that Earth- 
wakes are often occaſioned by the ſudden fall of 
— Maſſes in the Hollow Parts of the Earth, 
whereby thoſe terrible Shocks and Shakings are pro- 


The Learned Dr. Woodward, in his Eſſay towards 
4 Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, gives the following 
Account of Earthquakes, which is much the beſt of 
any I have ſeen. | 
He ſuppoſes the Subterranean Heat or Fire, 
which is con tinually elevating Water out of the 
Abyſs, to furniſh the Earth with Rain, Dew, Springs, 
and Rivers, when it is ſtopped in any part of the 
' Earth, and fo diverted from its ordinary Courſe by 
ſome accidental Glut or Obſtruction in the Pores or 
Paſſages through which it uſed to aſcend to the Sur- 
face, Tatthes by this means preternaturally aſſem- 
bled, in a greater quantity than uſual, into one Place; 
aud therefore cauſes a great Rarifaction and Intu- 
meſcence of the Water of the Abyſs, putting it into 
very great Commotions and Diſorders, and at the 
fame time making the like Effort on the Earth, which 
is expanded upon the Face of the Abyſs; and that 
this occaſions that Agitation and Concuſſion of it, 
which we call an Earthquake. 

That this Effort is in ſome Earthquakes fo vehe- 
ment, that it ſplits and tears the Earth, making Cracks, 
and Chaſms in it ſome Miles in length, which open 
at the Inſtant of the Shock, and cloſe again in the 
Intervals betwixt them; nay, tis ſometimes ſo ex- 
treamly violent, that it plainly forces the ſuper- in- 
cumbent Strata, breaks them all throughout, and 

thereby perfectly undermines and ruins the Foun- 
dation of them; fo that theſe failing, the whole Tract, 
afloon as. ever the Shock is over, ſinks down to 
rights into the Abyſs underneath, and is ſwallowed 
up by it, the Water thereof immediately riſing up, 
and forming a Lake in the Place where the ſaid Tract 
before was. 

That feveral conſiderable Tra&s of Land, and 
ſome with Cities and Towns ſtanding upon them; 
as alſo whole Mountains, many of them very large, 
and of great Height, have been thus totally ſwal- 
low'd up, 

That this Effort being made in all Directions in- 
differently, upwards, downwards and on every ſide, 
the Fire dilating and expanding on all Hands, and 
endeavouring proportionably to the Quantity and 


all Obſtacles, falls as foul upon the Water of the A. 
byſs beneath, as upon the Earth above, forcing it 
forth which way ſoever it can find Vent or Paſſage, 


and the Outlets of Rivers; 


then newly open d; through the Canm or Spiracles 
of Etna, or other near Vulcano's; and thoſe Hia- 
tus at the Bottom of the Sea, whereby the Abyſs 
below opens into it, and communicates with it. 
That as the Water refident in the Abyſs, is, in all 
Parts of it, ſtored with a confiderable Quantity of 
Heat, and more eſpecially in thoſe where theſe cx- 


and equal ; | 


as well throngh its ordinary Exits, Wells, Springs, 
as through the Chaſms 


Strength of it, to get Room, and make its way thro? | 


Earthquake in great abundance, mounting 
mighty Streams to an incredible Height in the Air; 


with many other like Out 


traordinary Aggregations of this Fire hippen; fo | 


| 


likewi'e is the Water which is thus forced out of 
it, inſomuch that when thrown forth; and mixed 
with the Water's of Wells, of Springs, of Rivers, and 
the Sea, it renders them very ſenſibly hot. 

That it is uſually expelled forth in vaſt Quantities, 
and with great Impetuoſity, inſomuch that it harh 
been ſeen to ſpout out of dee p Mell, and fly forth 
at the Tops of them upon the Face of the Ground; 
with like Rapidity comes it out of the Sources o 
Rivers, filling them ſo of a ſudden, as to make them 
run over their Banks, and overflow their Netghbour- 
r without ſo much as one drop of Rain 

ling into them, or any other concurrent Water to 
raiſe and augment them. 

That it ſpews out of the Chaſins opened by the 
up in 


and 3 oftentimes at many Miles Diſtance from a- 
ny Sea. | 

That it likewiſe flies forth of the Vulcano's in vaſt 
Floods, and with wonderful Violence: That tis 
forced through the Hiatuss at the Bottom of the Sea 


with ſuch Vehemence, that it puts the Sea immedi- 
ately into the moſt horrible Diſorder and Perturba- 
tion imaginable, even when there is not the leaſt 


Breath of Wind ſtirring, but all till then calm and 
ſtill, making it rage and roar with a moſt hideous 
and amazing Noiſe, raiſing its Surface into prodigi- 
ous Waves, and toſſing and rowling them about in a 


very ſtrange and furious manner; overſetting Ships 
in the Harbours, and finking them to the Bottom, 


ES. N 


That tis refunded out of theſe Hiatuss in ſuch 


Quantity alſo, that it makes a vaſt Addition to the 


Water of the Sea, raiſing it many Fathoms higher 
than ever it flows in the higheſt Tides, fo as to pour 
it forth far beyond its uſual Bounds, and make it 
overwhelm the adjacent Country; by this means 


ruining and deſtroying Towns and Cities, drown- 


ing both Men and Cattle; breaking the Cables of 


Ships, driving them from their Anchors, bearing 


them along with the Inundation ſeveral Miles up 
into the Country, and there running them aground; 
ſtranding Whales likewiſe, and other great Fiſhes, 
and leaving them at its return upon dry Land. 

That theſe Phenomena are not new, or peculiar 
to the Earthquakes which have happened in our 
Times, but have been obſerved in all Ages, and par- 
ticularly theſe exorbitant Commotions of the Wa- 
ter of the Globe. 

This we may learn abundantly from the Hiſtory 
of former Times; and twas for this rcaſon that 
many of the Ancients concluded rightly enough, 
that they were cauſed by the Impulſes and Fluctua- 
tion of Water in the Bowels of the Earth; and 


therefore they frequentiy called Neptune, ⁊cioiq d 


as alſo 'Kivooty Sor, Evo i,; and T:yaxoconains ; 
by all which: Epithets they denoted his Power of 
ſhaking the Earth. N 

They ſuppoſed that he preſided over all Water 
whatever, as well that within the Earth as the 
Sea, and tlie reſt upon it; and that the Earth was 
ſupported by Water, its Foundations being laid 
thereon; on which Account it was, that they be- 
ſtow d upon him that Cognomen Tauiy © , Or — 9 
porter of the Earth, and that of Oe, or The 
Suftainer of its Foundations. : 

They likewiſe believed, that he having a full 
Sway and Command over the Water, had Power 
to ſtill and compoſe it, as well as to move and diſturb 
it, and the Farth by means of it; and therefore 
they alſo gave him the Name of Ac, or, The 
Eſtabliſber; under which Name feveral Temples 


were 
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were conſecrated to him, and Sacrifieas offered 


whenever an Earthquake happen'd, to pacify and 
appeaſe him, requeſting that he would allay the 

mmotions of the Water, ſecure the Foundations 
of the Earth, and put an end to the Earthquake. 

That the Fire it ſelf, which being thus afſem- 
bled and pent up, is the Cauſe of all theſe Pertur- 
bations, makes its own way alſo forth, by what 
Paſſages ſoever it can get vent, through the Spira- 
cles of the next Vielc ano's, through the Cracks and 
Openings of the Earth above mentioned, through 
the Apertures of Springs, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Therme, or any other way that it can either find or 
make ; and being thus diſcharged, the Earthquake 
ceaſeth till the Cauſe returns again, and a freſh Col- 
lection of this Fire commits the ſame Outrages as 
before. | 

That there is ſometimes in Commotion a Portion 
of the Abyſs of that vaſt Extent, as to ſhake the 
Earth incumbent upon it for fo very large a Part of 
the Globe together, that the Shock is felt the ſame 
Minute preciſely in Countries that are many Hun- 
dreds of Miles diſtant from each other ; and this, 
even though they happen to be parted by the Sea 
lying betwixt them : there want not Inſtances 
of ſuch an Univerſal Concuſſion of the whole Globe, 
as muſt needs imply an Agitation of the whole 
Abyſs. 

That though the Abyſs be liable to theſe Com- 
motions in all Parts of it, and therefore no Coun- 
try can be wholly exempted from the Effects of 


them; yet theſe Effects are no where very remarka- 


ble, nor are there uſually any great Da 
by Earthquakes, except only in thoſe Countries 
which are Mountainous , and conſequently Stony 
and Cavernous underneath, and eſpecially where 
the Diſpoſition of the Strata is ſuch, that thoſe Ca- 


verns open into the Abyss, and fo freely admit and 


entertain the Fire, which aſſembling therein, is the 
Cauſe of the Shock; it naturally ſteering its Courſe 
that Way where it finds the readieſt Reception, 
which is towards thoſe Caverns, this being indeed 


much the Cauſe of Damps in Mines. Beſides, that | 


thoſe Part; of the Earth which abound with Strata 
of Stone or Marble, making the ſtrongeſt Oppoſiti- 
on to this Effort, are the moſt furiouſly ſhattered, 
and ſuffer much more by it, than thoſe which con- 
ſit of Gravel, Sand, and the like laxer Matter, 
which more eaſily give way, and make not ſo great 
Reſiſtance; an Event obſervable not only in this, 
but all other Exploſions whatever. | 

| But above all, thoſe Countries which yield great 
Store of Sulphur and Nitre, are, by far, the moſt 
injured and incommoded by Earthquakes ; thoſe 
Minerals conſtituting in the Earth a kind of Natu- 


ral Gunpowder, which taking Fire upon this Afſ- 


ſembly and Approach of it, occaſions that murmur- 
ing Noiſe, that Subterranean Thunder which is 
heard rumbling in the Bowels of the Earth during 
Earthquakes, and by the Aſſiſtance of its exploſive 
Power, renders the Shock much greater, fo as 
ſometimes to make miſerable Havock and Deftru- 


_ Mion. 


And 'tis for this Reaſon that Italy, Sicily, Ana- 
tolia, and ſome Parts of Greece, have been ſo lon 


and fo often alarm'd and harraſs'd by Earthquakes, | 


theie Countries being all Mountainous and Caver- 
nous, abounding with Stone and Marble, and af- 
fording Sulphur and Nitre in great Plenty. 

That «Etna, V/:ſuvius, H:cla, and the other Vul- 
cano's, are only ſa many Spiracles ſerving for the 
Diſcharge of this Subrerranean Fire, when tis thus 
preternatwally aſſembled, That where there hap- 


pens to be ſich a Structure and Conformation of 
the Interior Parts of the Earth, as that the Fire 
may paſs freely and without Impediment from 
the Caverns wherein it aſſembles, unto thoſe Spira- 
cles, it then readily and eaſily gets out, from time 
to time, without ſhaking or diſturbing the Earth : 
But where ſuch Communication is wanting, or Pa. 
ſages not ſufficiently large and open, fo that it cannot 
come at the faid Spiracles without firſt forcing and 
removing all Obſtacles, it heaves up and ſhocks the 
Earth with greater or leſſer Impetuoſity, accordi 
as the Quantity of Fire thus aſſembled is greater or 
lefs, till it hath made its way to the Mouth of the 
Vulcano, where it ruſheth forth ſometimes in mighty 
Flames, with great Velocity, and a terrible bellow: 
ing Noiſe. 

hat therefore there are ſcarcely any Countries 
that are much annoyed with Earthquakes, that have 
not one of theſe Fiery Vents, and theſe are conſtant- 
ly all in Flames when any Earthquake happens, they 
diſgorging that Fire which, whilſt underneath, was 


the Cauſe of the Diſaſter; and were it not for theſe 
Dinerticula, whereby it gains an Exit, twould rage 


in the Bowels of the Earth much more furiouſly, and 


| make greater Havock than now it doth. 


So that though thoſe Countries where there are 


ſuch Fulcano s, are uſually more or leſs troubled 
with Earthquakes; yet were theſe Vulcano's want- 


ing, they would be more troubled with them than 


now they are; yea, in all probability, to that De- 


gree, as to render the Earth for a vaſt Space around 


them perfectly uninhabitable. 
es done | 


In one word, fo Beneficial are theſe to the Terri- 
tories where they are, that there do not want In- 
ſtances of ſome which have been reſcued and whol- 
ly delivered from. Earthquakes by the breaking 


forth of a new Vulcan there, this continually diſ- 


charging that Matter, which being till then barri- 
cado'd up and impriſoned in the Bowels of the Earth, 
was the occaſion of very great and frequent Cala 
mities. | — | a 

That moſt of theſe Spiracles perpetually, and at 
all Seaſons, ſend forth Fire more or leſs; and though 


it be ſometimes ſo little that the Eye cannot diſcern 
it; yet even then, by a nearer approach of the Bo- 


dy, may be diſcovered a copious and very ſenſible 
Heat continually iſſuing out. 

EASE, in the Sea Phraſe, is the ſame as /lack, or 
let go flacker : Thus, they ſay Faſs the Bowling, 
Eaſe the Sheet, i. e. let it go ſlacker, 

=BBING and Flowing cf the Sea: See T1des. 
EBULLITICN: The great Boiling, Struggling 


or Efferveſcence which ariſes upon the mingling 
together of an Acid ard an Alkalizate Liquor; and 
from hence any Inteſtine violent Motion of the Parts 


of a Fluid, occaſioned by the ſtruggling of Parti- 
cles of different Natures, is called by this Name, E- 
bullition. © _ | 
That a conſiderable Ebullition may be produced 
without Heat (da veniam verbo) nay, that a Degrce 
of Cold may be produced greater than was in ei- 
ther of the Bodies ſingly, = , that it ſhall ariſe pure- 
ly upon their Mixture, though accompanied with 2 | 
great Struggle, Tumult, Noiſe and Froth: 


Mr. Boyle plainly proves from this Experiment : 


He ſhook one Part of Oi! of Vitriol into 12 Parts 
of common Water; the Mixture was at firſt ſenſi- 
bly warm: Then the Ball of a Thermoſcop2 was 
placed within it, till the includ d Spirit had gained 
the Temperament of the Mixture ; but then a con- 
venient Quantiry of Yolatile Salt of Sal Anmoniact 

ing 
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Ouole by the katiaxs ; but the Egli 
commonly call it the er round. 
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adpalty put in, to ſutiate the acid Spirits of | 
ixture , the Spirit in the Thermoſcope de- 


— 


Waben 


ſcended above an Inch. art % ©, I..  ECLEGMA, the fame with a Linitus Lambative, 
* EBOLICA, ale Medicines which help the Deli- Loch, or Loboch, being a Medicine deſign d to heal 
very in hard Labour: Alſo Medicines which cauſe or eaſe the Lungs in Coughs, Peripneumonies, 6c. 
Abortives.. Blanchard. | i being uſually compoſed of Oils and Syrups , and 
ECCENTRICITY , in the Ptolemaick Aftro- | ſometimes. | 


#9my, is that Part of the Linen ; 
tween the Center of the Earth and of the Eccentrick, 
(i. e.) that Circle which the Sun is ſuppoſed to move 
in about our Earth, and which hath not the Earth 


exactly for its Center: And the Ancients found this 


muſt be ſuppoſed, becauſe the Sun ſometimes appears || by the Interpoſition of the Aſoons Body, is hidden 
large, and then it is neareſt to us, and ſometimes f | 


imaller, and then further off. | 
ECCENTRICITY Simple or Single, in the new 


Eliptica! Aſtronomy, is the Diſtance between the 


Cemer of rhe Ellrþf, e and the Focus 3 Or between the 
Sun and the Center of the Eccentrick. 


ECCENTRICITY Double, is the Diſtance be⸗ an Eclipſæ of the Sun, he loſes not his Light, but on- 


tween the Fuci in the Elip ſe, and is equal to twice 
the Single Eccentricity. 

ECCENT RICK Circles, 
the ſame Center. Of which Kind ſeveral Orbits 
were invented by Ancient Aſtronomers, to ſolve the 
Appearances of rhe Celeſtial Bodies. : 

The Eccentricks of the Planets they called alſo 
Deferents, becauſe they ſeemed to carry the Body of 
the Planet round in their Circumferences. 
 ECCENTRICK Equat1on, in the old Aſtronomy, 
is an Angle made by a Line drawn from the Center 
of the Earth, and another drawn from the Center 
of the Eccentrick, to the Body or Place of any Pla- 


net; the ſame with the Proſtaphæreſis; and is equal 


to the Difference (accounted in an Arch of the Ec- 
cliptick) between the Sun's or Planets real and appa- 
Tent Place. | 
ECCENTRICK Place of à Planet, is that very 
Point of the Orbit, where the Circle of Inclination 
coming from the Place of a Planet in his Orbit, falls 
thereon with Right Angles. 
In Philoſoph. Tranſact. N.57. there is a Geometrick 


Method of Signior Caſſini for finding the Eccentrici- | 


tics of the Planets. | 
And in N. 128. there is another Direct and Gco- 
metrical Method for finding the Aphelions, Eccen- 
tricities and Proportions of the Orbits of the Prima- 
ry Planets. By Mr. Hallæy. 
'ECCHOPROTICA, the fame with Cat harticum. 
ECCHYLOMA, the ſame with Extradtum. 
ECCHYMOMA,, are Marks and Spots in the 
Skin, ariſing from the Extravaſation of Blcod, 
Blanchard. | | CE 
_ ECCHYMOSIS, the fame with Ecchymoma. 
ECCOPE, the fame with Extirpatio. 


5 
; 


' ECCRIMOCRITICA , are Signs to judge of a | 


Diſtemper from particular Excretions. Blanchard. 
ECC RISIS, is a Secretion of Excrements out of 
an Animal Body, or out of ſome Part of it. 

- ECHINUS, among the Botaniſts, is the prickly 
Head, Cover of the Seed, or Top of any Plant: So 
called from its Likeneſs to a Hedge-hog. | 

 ECHINUS, in Architecture, is a Member or 
Ornament firſt placed on the Top of the nick Ca- 
petals, taking its Name from the Roughneſs of the 
Carving, reſembling the prickly Rind of the Cheſ- 
= and not unlike the Thorny Coat of a Hedge- 
og. 

This Ornament is made uſe of by Modern Ar- 
chite&s in Cornices of the Ionick , Corinthian and 
Compoſite Orders, and generally ſer next to the A 
czes, being carved with Anchors, Darts and Ovals, 
vr Eggs; whence 'tis called Ove by the French, and 


dum lying be- 


are Circles not having 


Light, and not the Sun. 


—_ 


Powders incorporated together into a 
Conſiſtence thicker than a Syrup, but not fo thick as 
an Electuary. | „ 


ECLIPEF, is a Deprivation of the Light of one 
of the Luminaries, when by their Conſunction in 
the Orbit of che Sun, or in the Ecliptick „ his Face, 


rom our Sight; or when by their Oppoſition in the 
ſame Orbit, the Maon, by the — of I hs 
vening Earth, is obſcured. _ 5 
So that in a Lunar 'Echpſe, ſhe 


| | really loſes her 
Light, and is obſcured, by wanting the Wumina- 


tion of the Sun either totally or partially. But in 


ly we are deprived of it in part by the Interpoſition 
of the Moon's. Body between us and the Sun: And 
therefore this ought rather to be called an Eclipſe of 
the Earth; for tis the Earth that is deprived of 
A central Eclipſe of the Moon, is when not only 

the entire Body of the Mcorr is covered by the cha- 
dow, (which is a Total one; as when it is covered by 
it in Part, it is called a Partial one) but alſo the 


Center of the Moon paſſes through the Center of 


that Circle, which is made by a Plane cutting the 


Cone of the Earth's Shadow at Right Angles with 


the Axis, or with that Line which joins the Centers 
of the Sun and the Earth. 
For the Method of Calculation of the Eclipſes gf 


both the Luminaries, ſee Dr. Gregory's Aſtronomy, 


| Book IV. Sect. 7, and 8; and Mr, Flamftead's Do- 


arine of the Sphere, in Moors Mathematicks, Part 
the Second. | | | 


Becauſe the Earth (or Sun) always moves in the 


Ecliptick, the Moon can never be Eclipſed, bur 


when her PleniJumum happens in or near her Nodes, 
(that is, in the Interſection of the Plane of the Or- 
bit with that of the Ecliptick.) 


The Shadow of the Earth obſcuring the Moon, 


though projected into a Cone of a vaſt Length, yet 


reaches not ſo far as the Planet Mars, for he is ne- 
ver Eclipſed by it, tho he be in the Plane of the E- 
cliptick, and at Oppoſition to the Sun, 

If the Maon be ſo near the Node, that the Aggre- 
cate of the apparent Semi-diameters of the Moon 


and of the Earth's Shadow: be greater than the 


Mons Latitude, ſhe will be Eclipſed, otherwiſe not. 
And becauſe the Sum of the Semi- diameter of the 
Moon and of the Earth's Shadow , is always greater 
than that of the Semi-diameters of the Sun and 
Moon ; for the Former is never leſs than 53 and 
the Latter never greater than 35 tis plain, that 
Lunar Echpſes may happen in a greater Latitude of 
the Moon, or when the is farther from the Node than 
Solar ones; and in this reſpect, of one and the 
ſame Place upon the Earth, will more often become 
viſible there; though in regard to the View of the 
whole Earth, the Solar Eclipſes will happen more 


frequently. 


Our moſt Accurate Aſtronomer Mr. Flamftead, in 
the Second Part of his Excellent Doctrine of the 
Sphere, which is Printed in the Firſt Vol. of Sir 
Fonas Moor's Mathematicks, gives you an Orthogra- 
phick Projection of the Sphere on a Plane touching 


the Moon's Orbit, at Right Angles to the Line con- 


| necting the Centers of the Earth, Sun, or given 


Star, by Right Lincs proceeding from any of them 
to 


ECP 
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to the Sphere, whereby ate determined the Moon's 
Nt in Altitade, Longitude , and Latitude; | 
and by ĩt he ſhews alſohow to determine the Breadth 
of the Semi-diameter of the Diſk of the Penumbra, 
and the Earth's Shatlow in an Eclipſe, and how that 
of the Sun is made. 3 
He teaches alſo very briefly and plainly , how the 
true Places of the Sun and Moon, her Latitude, Ho- 
rary Diſtance, Horizontal Semi-diameters and Pa- 
 rallaxes may be found by Calculation; as alſo, how 
to find the fame way, the Times of the mean and 
true Conjunctions or 
as alſo, the principal 
the Meridian of London, with the Longi 8 
it, and the Latitudes of ſuch Places as the Eclipſe 
will be ſeen at, or where the faid Phaſes ſhall ap- 
pear; that is, where the Eclipſe begins in the Ver- 
rex of the Riſing , or Ends in the Vertex of the Set- 
ting Sun : Where he riſes or ſets Centrally _ ; 
where the Eclipſe ends in the loweſt Point o 
Riſing, or begins in the Loweſt Point of the 
Jun Setting 
the Meridian; and to mention no more, where the 
Sun is Centrally Eclipſed in the Nonageſimal De- 
gree, without the help of Nonageſimary Tables; 
of which he gives an Example, and demonſtrates 
the Reaſon of the Calculus. 
He gives there alſo a Geometrical Conſtruction 
of Eclipſes, ſhewing how to find the exact Con- 


aſes of a Solar Eclipſe for 


-ned, Inclination of the Cuſps , End of the Eclipſe, 
or Time when any poffible Number of Digits ſhall 


de darkned, by Scale and Compaſs ; all which is | 


done with great Plainneſs, Brevity and Accuracy, 
and is very well worth the Mathematical Reader's 
Peruſal. 8 | 
 ECLIPS!S, ina Medicinal Senſe, is a Defection 
of the Spirits, or Fainting, or Swooning. 
ECLIPTICK, is a great Circle of the Sphere, 
ſuppoſed to be drawn through the Middle cf the 
Zodiack (which ſee) and making an Angle with the 
Eouinoctial ( in the Points of Aries and Libra) of 
239. 20%. which is the Sun's greateſt Declination. 
This is by ſome called Via Solis, or the Way of 
the Sun, becauſe the Sun, in his Annual Motion, 
never deviates from this Line, as all the other Pla- 
nets do more or leſs ; from whence the Zodiack 
' hath its Breadth. Tis this Line which is drawn on 
the Globe, and not the Zodiack ; but in the New 
Aſtronomy, the Ecliptick is that Path or Way a- 
mong the fix'd Stars, which the Earth appears to 
deſcribe to an Eye placed in the Sun, as in its An- 
nual Motion it runs round the Sun from Weſt to 
Eaſt : And if yon ſuppoſe this Circle to be divided 
into 12 equal Parts, they will be the 12 Signs, each 
of which is denoted or diſtinguiſhed by ſome Aſte- 
riſm or Conſtellation. 


Note, If the Spectator's Eye be ſuppoſed to be on 
the Earth, the Sun will appear always to be in 
the oppoſite Sign to what the Earth is in. 


ECLYSIS, is when the Strength of the Patient 


is a little decayed, proceeding from a. want of a 


ſufficient Warmth and Spirits in the Body. Blan- 


chard. 
CPHRACTICUM, is a Medicine good againſt 
Obſtructions. | 


ECPHRAXIS, is a taking away of Obſtructions 
in any Part. Blanchard. 


ECPHYSESIS, is a Diſeaſe in which the Patient 


breathes thick. 


firions of the Luminaries; | 


itudes from | 


ed: 
the | 
- where the Sun is Centrally Eclipſed in | 


O Curas Hominum: O quantum eft in Rebus leans ! 
junction, & c. of the Luminaries, Digits then dark- | | 
Where the um in Homimun and 


chard. © 


Blanchard. 


when «he lower is ſhorter than the upper. Blau- 


 ECPHYSE, is any Proceſs tht colierds with, @ 
her wo Bon. a 63 
h ſame with ena. ;1 
ECPIESMA, is a Juice ſqueezed out ; als the 
Dregs which remain of any Thing that is ſqueezed; 
L 22288 wherein the bro- 
arts eninges or Skin of 
. ” 
ECPIESMUS, is a very great Protuberance of the 


Eyes. | 

EX, is a Fright or Stupor. 
ECPNEUMATOSS, the fame with Expiration, 
ECPTOSIS, the fame with Luxation. 
ECPUCTICA , are condenſing Medicines: See 
Incraſſantia. . 
ECFP VEB: See Empriema. | 
ECRITHMUS, is a Pulſe which obſerves no 
— nor Number, incident to any Age. Blau- 
C | ; 
 ECTHLIMA, is an Ulcetation ariſing from a 
violent Compreſſion in the Surface of the Skin, 
Blanchard. 
ECTHLIPSIS, is a Figure in Grammar relating 
to the Dimenſion of Latin Verſes , whereby the 
Letter MA, with its preceding Vowel , is cut off, be- 
cau'e the ſucceeding Word begins with a Vowel, as 
in this Verſe; 


um is entirely 
cut off, and not ſounded before the Vowels o and 2. 
ECTHYMATA, are Pimples or certain break 
Skin, as the Small Pox, Cc. Blan- 


ECTHYMOSIS, is a Commotion or Intumes 
ſcence of the Blood]; alſo a Cheerfulneſs of the Mind. 


ings out in the 


ECTILLOTICA, are Medicines which confune 
rf Parts , and pull out Hairs, gc. Blan- 
chdra. 

ECTROPIDM, is 2 growing of the Eye-lids, 


chard. 3 

ECZEMATA, are extreme hot, or, as it were 

burning Pimples: Some take Fhdroa for Eczemate, 
but it is a Miſtake. Blanchard. 

EDDY, is when the Water at any Place runs 
back, contrary to the Tide or Stream, and ſo falls 
into the Tide or Current again. The Seamen call 
alſo that Eddy Mater, which falls back, as it were, 
on the Rudder of a Ship under Sail, the Dead Ha- 
ter. They call alſo an Eddy Wind, that which e- 
turns, or is beat back from any Sail, Sc. 
E DULCORATION, (i. e. Sweetning) is a Tem 

uſed by the Chymiſts for the clearing of any Mat. 
tter from the Salts it may be impregnated or mixed 
with, by wathing it throughly in common Water. 

EFFECTIONS, is a Word uſed by Geometers, in 
the ſame Senſe with the Geometrical Conſtrudtion of 
Propofitions, and often of Problems and Practices 
which, when they are deducible from, or founded 
upon ſome General Propoſition, are called the Geo- 
metrical Effect ions thereunto belonging. 

EFFERVESCENCE, a Word much uſed by the 
Modern Philoſophers and Chymiſts ; it enpreſſes 2 
greater Degree of Motion and Struggling of the ſinall 
Part of a Liquor, than we underſtand by the Word 
Fermentatim, and implies a great Ebullition or Boil: 
ing up with ſome Degree of Heat; and is the uſua 
Term for the Effect of pouring an acid Liquor, ( 
ſuppoſe Oil of Vitriol) on an Alkaliſate one, 35 on 
Oil of Tartar per Deliquium : for a very great Com- 


mot” 


| 


— — a 
motion, ſtruggling 


2 


tr char doth not fully expreſs the Meaning of the 
Wor EY 6+ wha 1 
- EFELUVIDMS, are ſuch very ſmall Particles or 
* * are continually flowing out of all 
mix d Bodies. 


man 

4 K long ns together, to produce ſenſible Ef- 
fefts, without any ſenſible, or at leaſt, conſidera- 
ble Diminution of the Bulk or Weight of the Body 
that emits them. 

And that theſe Ffluviums may conſiderably ope- 
rate upon, and have great Effe& on Bodies within 
the Sphere of their Activity, Mr. Boyle proves from 
theſe Conſiderations 3; 3 

1. That the Number of the Particles or Corpu- 
cles emitted as Effluviums out of any Body, is vaft- 
ly great. | 3 

2. That they are of a very penet rat ing and per- 
vading Nature, and ſo can moſt eaſily inſinuate 
themſelves into the Bodies they operate upon. 

z. That they are moved with vaſt Celerity, and 
ofrentimes with all manner of Directions, and very 
various Modifications, | 

4. That there is often a wonderful Congraiey or 
Incongruity of the Bulk and Shape of theſe Effluvia, 
to the Pores of the Bodies they penetrate into and 


Ys ally in Animal and Organical Bo- 


5. That ef] 


Part of the curious Engine upon another, and there- 
by produce very conſiderable Effects in the Animal 


Oeconomy. 


make themſelves be aſſiſted in their Operations by 
the more Cat holick Agents of the Univerſe; ſuch as 
| Gravity, the Preſſure of the Aunoſphere, Light, 
Magnetiſm, Cc. | 2 
EGESTION, the fame with Dejection. 
ETECTIONE Cuſtodia, is a Writ which lieth 
properly againſt him that caſteth out the Guardian 
from any Land during the Minority of the Heir. 


Leſſee for Term of Years, that is caſt out before his 
Term expired, either by the Leſſor or a Stranger. 

EIRE, or Eyre, in Britton, Cap. 2. ſignifies the 
Court of Juſtices tinerant. And Juſtices in Eyre, 
are thoſe which Bratton in many Places calleth Ju- 


the Foreſt is nothing but the Juſizce-Seat otherwiſe 
called, which is, or ſhould by Ancient Term, be 
held every three Years by the Juſtices of the Foreſt, 

ELABORATORY : Sce Laboratory. 

ELASTICK Force, primarily, is the Force of a 
ring when bent, and endeavouring to unbend it 
elf again. | 

In Phyſicks, tis taken for the Endeavour of Spring- 
ing or Elaſtick Particles, when compreſs d or crowded 
into a little Room, to dilate and evolve themſelves 
gain: Wherefore by this Name they frequently 
call ſuch an Exploſion of Animal Spirits as is fre- 
quent in Cramps or Convulſions. The Effect of this 
Power, or this Quality in Bodies, is called Elaſtici- 
ty: and Bodies that have it, Elaſtick Badtes. 

And as a Saft Body is that which when preſs'd 
fields to the Stroke, and loſes its former Figure, 
and cannot recover it ſelf again; ſo an | 


Lemery defines it to be an Ebullition or Boiling 
paration of its Parts ; | 


6. That they may have ſometimes a Powder to | 


EJECTIONE Firm, is a Writ that lieth for the | 


faciarios ĩtinerantes, of the Eyre. The Eyre alſo of | 


— — 


Heat, and boiling will imme- z) Mafia Body is that which though it yields for 4 
diately atiſe; which may de called a great Efferve- af 


Subtilty and Fineneſs of the Ef- | 
r n Bodies, appears from their being a- | 


| 


ry few Bodies without ſome Degree of Elafticity; 
even ſoft Clay, Wax, Sc. containing within t 


EL A 


whale to 'the Stroke, yet can afterwards recover its 
former Figure by its own natural Power; and if it 
can do this with the ſame Force as that which preſs d 
upon it, we ſay tis perfectly Elaf#icad. ie 

If there were no Elaſticity, the Laws of Motion 
found by Mathematicians, about the Percuſſion of 
two Bodies, would hold univerſally, and be with- 
out Exception true: And the Bodies (as Mr. Kel 
obſerves in his Introduct᷑. adVeram Phyſicam, P. 1 51.) 
would move jointly that way towards which the 
ſtronger Body tended before the Shock or Percuſſi- 


thoſe Laws of Motion. But becauſe there are ve- 


hem 
ſome Particles of Elaftick Air; from hence it 8 


that Bodies which ſtrike or move one againſt ano- 
ther, do ſpring or leap back, and move with very 


different Velocities, ſometimes one way, ſome:imes 
another. 


If you imagine a String or Wire to be ſtrained, 
and faſtened firm at each End, then 'tis plain, that 


Weight out of the right Poſition it was at firſt in; 
then if the Force that removed it, be not greater 


will fly back; and if the Weight or Body be — 
removed, drive it before it, as the String of a Croſs- 
bow doth the Bullet; and the acquir d Velocity of 
the String will carry it beyond its firſt right Poſiti- 
on towards the oppoſite Parts, and that fo far as 


till the Motion that way be equal to the Elaſticity 
dies, theſe Effluvia may excite great Motions of one | of the String; and then being quite deſtroyed , the 


String will return again as before; and thus ſpring- 


ing forward and backward ; would (abſtractly from 
the Reſiſtance of rhe Medium) like a double Pen- 


dulum, make continual Vibrations. Thus alfo , if 


| you ſuppoſe any Weight to fall on an immoveably 


fix'd and perfectly Elaſtick Pody ; on the Contact, 
the Parts of the Elaſtick Body will ſpring back or 


recede inwards, till the Elaſtick Force be raiſed up 
equal to the Momentum of the falling Body; and 


then this latter ceaſing, the Elaſtick Force will cat 
the Body upwards or from it, with the fame Velo- 
city it came down, or was impelled againſt it, re- 
covering again its former Figure ; but if both the 
Bodies being Elaſtick. neither of them be fixed or 
moveable, then the Elaſtick Force will a& equally 
in each Body, and produce equal Mutations of Mo- 
tion, 

And from this Elaſticity in Bodies ariſes that Re- 
filition or leaping back from one another , which we 
obſerve in many Bodies on their moving ſwiftly one 
againſt another. The uſual Method to judge whe- 
ther Bodies are endowed with this Elaſtick Quali- 


ty or not, is to enquire whether, on being ftruck, 


they give any Tinnitus, or ringing Sound, or indeed 
any ſenſible Noiſe : for if they do, you may con- 


| clude them in ſome Meaſure Elaſtical; and that 


they are ſo in Proportion to the Strength and Acute- 
neſs of the Sound they emit. 


Mr. Neil gives theſe Rules for the Motion of Els 
ſtick Bodies, 


THEOREM. 


If two Bodies perfectly Elaſtick ſtrike one again ſt 
another, there will be or remain in each the ſame 
Relative Velocity as was before; that is, ſuch Bo- 
dies will recede from each other with the ſame Velo- 


| 


city that they met together with.. 
For 


on, and with a Celerity eafily determinable by 


if either the Middle Part of the String (or any o- 
ther) be either drawn by the Hand, or preſs d by a 


than the Elaſtick Force of the String, the String 
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For the compreſſive Force or the Magnitude of 


the Stroke in any given Bodies, ariſes from the re- 
lative yr of thoſe Bodies, and is proportional 
to it: 


perfectly Elaſtick, will reſtore 
themſelves compleatly to the Fi they had be- 
fore the Shock or in other Words, the Reſtitative 


Force is equal to the Compreſſive, at 
muſt be equal to the Force with which they ac- 
ceded, and conſequently they muſt by Elaſticity re- 


de again from exch other with the ſame Velo- | ty D; 
— | courſe, the fame Point C will move the Length D f 


Q. E. D. 
COROLLARY. 


Hence taking equal Times before and after the 
Shock, the Diſtances between the Bodies will be 


city. 


equal: And therefore the Diſtances of the Bodies 


from the common Center of Gravity will, in the 
ſame Times, be equal. 3 

Wbhence the Laws of the meeting of Bodies perfect- 
ly Elaſtick are eaſily deduced, which he doth by this 


Problem. 8 
PROBLEM. 


To determine the Rules of the dire Meeting or 
Shock of Bodies perfettly Elaſtical. 


One Conſtruction will ſerve for all Caſes of this | 
Problem. 5 | 


Let there be two Bodies, A and B, perfectly Ela- 
ſtical, whoſe common Center of Gravity let be C, 


and let D be the Point of Concourſe where the Bo- 


dies meet; make CE always equal to C D. Then 


I fay, that after the Concourſe or Shock, the Right 


Line CE will expreſs the Velocity of tie Body 4 
from E towards A; and the Right Line EB will 


expreſs the Velocity of the Body B, from E to- 


wards B. 8 
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ve, and therefore 


| 


DEMONSTRATION. 


; Since the common Center of Gravity of any Bo. 
dies, proceeds on with the ſame uniform Progreſſio 
and with the ſame Velocity both before ang — 


the Shock and Impulſe, as he proves in Theorem 13. 


rem, 


and that in a Time equal to that in which the Body 
A moves the 2 A D;- or the Center of . 
C moves the Length C D; and after the Can- 


= to DC. This being fo, let K be taken equyj 
to CA; then, ſince by Cor. of the precedin Th 
ing equal Times both before and after the 
Impulſe, the Diſtances of the Bodies from the com- 
mon Center of Gravity will always be equal; 
then at what time the common Center of Gravity 
will be in X, the Body A will be found to be in 2. 
and therefore after the Impulſe, its Motion will be 
from D towards a, and its Velocity will be expreſa 
ſed by D a, which is the Length run over in that 
Time. But becauſe CF = CD, or to KC, and 
Ca = Ka, the Difference between the Righe 


Lines CE and CA will be equal to the Difference 
between the Right Lines KD and Ka; that s, 
EA = Da: But the Right Line Da expreſſæ the 


Velocity of the Poly A :frer the Shock 01 Impuit, 
and conſequently its Velocity will alfo be expreſſed 
by the right Tine EA. Beſides, ince the relative 
Velocity of theſe Bodies remains the fame bor! be- 
fore and after the Shock, and that the right Line F 4 
denotes the Velocity of the Body A, the Velocity of 
the Body B muſt neceſſarily, after the Impulſe, be 
denoted by the Line EP, and the Direction of the 
Motion will be from E towards B. - 


COL 1 


Hence, if the Body B be at reſt , the Points D 
and B will be co-incident, as in the Caſe of the three 
firſt Lines in the Figure: and becauſe B: A:: 4B: 
CB, therefore, by Compoſition, B ++ A: AA:: 
AB:CB; and doubling the conſequent Terms of 


the Proportion, B+ A: 2 A:: AB: 2 C8; that 


is in Words, As the Aggregate or Sum of the Ho- 
dies : Is to the Double of th? moving or ſtriking Bo- 
dy : : So will the Velocity of the ſtriking Body be be- 


fore the Shock : To the Velocity of the quieſcent Body 


after it. | 


COR. Il. 


| . Wherefore if the Bodies 4, B are equal, the 


Sum or Aggregate of them muſt be 2 4 : Whence 
the Velocity of the Body B, after the Shock, ſhall 


| be equal to A B, the Velocity of the Body A be- 


fore it ; and conſequently the Points E and A being 


| co-incident, A E, the Velocity of the moving Body 
after the Impulſe or Shock, will be So; that 5 


none at all. Which alſo may be eaſily ſhew!? 
thus; becauſe the Bodies A and B are equal, AC 
= be = CB = GD = CE: wherefore the 
Point E will co-incide with A, and conſequently 
the Body A, after the Shock, will be at reſt, and 
the Body B will move with the Velocity E ® 
AB. 

If therefore a perfectiy Elaſtick Body ftrike di rect 
ly againft another equal to it, and which is at rel 


after the Shock the moving Body will loſe all it» Me. 


tion, and the Quieſcent move on with the Vellci) 1 


| 


the Former. 


COR 


SA a a... oo fc... 
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COR. I. 


If the Bodies A and Bare equal, and both move 


the fame way, as in Line the 4th of the Figure, 
they will move alſo both the fame wäy after the 
Shock, ind with the mutual Exchange of their Ve- 
locities. | | 

For fince CE=CD, and AC=CB;CE— 
AC; that is „ EA, muſt be = CD—CB, Or to 
5 D; and conſequently; the Velocity of the Body 
after the Shock, will be equal to that of B before it. 


therefore the Velocity of the Body Þ after the 
Shock, muſt be equal to that of A before it. 


C O R. IV. 


If the equal Bodies B and A move with contrary 
Directions, as in Line the 1cth of the Figure, they 
will alſo, after the Concourſe and Shock, move 
contrary ways, and with their Velocities counter 
changed. 

For ſince A C CB, and CES CD, AC— 
CE; that is, AE muſt be equal to CB — CD, 
or to BD; and therefore the Velocity of the Body 
A, after the Shock, will be equal to that of B be- 
fore it, Beſides, ſince EA BD, AD will be 
FEB: But AD expreſſes the Velocity of the Bo- 
dy A before the Shock, and EB the Velocity of 
J after it; wherefore the Truth of this Corollary is 

ain. 5 
After this he ſhews a very eaſy Method to bring theſe 
— to Practice, by a Calculation in Num- 

. 

For ſappoſe (1) the Bodies A and B both move 


be C; wherefore the relative Velocity of theſe two 
ons the ſame way AC+Bc: Let x denote the 
courſe and Shock; then becauſe the relative Velo- 
city of Bodies before and after the Shock continues 


the ſame, the Velocity of the Body B will be ex- 
preſſed by x + C — c. or 


For the relative Velocity of Bcdi:s is equal to 
that by which the Velocity of the Swifter exceeds 
that of the Slower ; and therefore that Exceſs muſt 
be expreſſed by C c. Wherefore , ſince the Ve- 
locity of the ſubſequent Body A = #, its Motion 
towards D muſt be Ax: And fince the Velo:ity of 
the preceding Body B = x + C- , its Motion 


Be; and the Sum of theſe two Motions will 


b, Sed du +Bu+ BC—B:r = AC 
+ Bc ; and by Tranſpoſition, Ax + Bx=2Bc 


eee 
425 


Beſides, ſince EA = B D, EB will be — AD; and | 


the ſame way, and that the Velocity of the prece- | 
dent Body Bbec, and that of the ſubſequent A | 


Velocity of the ſubſequent Body A after the Con- | 


Bodies will be C— c, and the Sum of their Moti- 


2 _ * i. — PII Pu. 


L 
AC—BC +2BC+ AC+BC—Ac—Be 
ABB 8 50 


— 


be equal t the Sum of the former Motions: That 


—BC + AC; and then by Diviſion, x 
= Velocity of the Body A. | 


And fo alſo the Velocity of the Body B is = Xx + | 


24A A3. 


r AdD : TE! 


If BC be y_ than AC + 2 Bc, then x or 
SED NIE will be a Negative Quantity 3 
and conſequently the Velocity of the Body A will 
have a contrary Direction, and its Motion towards 


D will be Negative. 


If the Body B be at reſt, that is, if c o, then 
the Velocity of the Body A after the Shock will be 
+ 2 _ = 8, forwards or backwards according 


as the Sign + or — prevails. | A 
If the Bodies A and B, with the Velocities C and 


c move contrary Ways, and conſequently meet one 
another directly; their Motion the ſame way will be 
expreſſed by AC— Bc, and the relative Velocity 
of the Bodies will be C + c. 5 

Let then x ſtand for the required Velocity of 


the Body A after the Shock; its Motion that way, 
which it went before the Shock, will be expreſſed 


by A x, and the Velocity of the Body B will be 
x + C + c (for the relative Velocity of Bodies is 


not altered by the Shock) and then the Motion in 


the Body B towards D, will be B ＋ BC+ 


Be; wherefore the Sum of the Motions the ſame 
way will be Ax TBT + BC + Bc which (by 


his 14th Theorem about the Laws of Motion) will 


be=AC—Bc; ſo that Ax TBT SAC 
BC - 25 c, and x = 


SC e 2 „. 
| ” I 
And the Velocity of the Body B will be 
AC— BC_2Bc C 2 
1 A 
AC—BC—2Bc+ AC + Ac + BC+Bc 
FT A+B 
2AC + Ac — Bc 
r | | 
IFBC + 2Bc be greater than AC, the Moti- 
on of the Body A will be backward: or a contrary 
. A * 
way; in which Caſe x or To” 
Whatever be the Phyſical Cauſe of El-P:c:ty ; Sir 


Iſaac Newton, Prop. 23. Book 2. of his admirable 
rincip. demonſtrates, That © Particles which mu- 


© tually avoid or fly from one another by ſuch For- 
© ces as are reciprocally proportional to the Diſtan- 


c ces of their Centers, will compoſe an Elaſtick 


© Fluid, whoſe Denſity all be proportional to its 
© Compreſſion, 

And vice verſa, *“ If any Fluid be compoſed of 
« Particles, that fly or avoid one another, and 
© hath its Denſity proportional to its Comprethon, 
© then the Centrifugal Forces of thoſe Particles 
© will be reciprocally as the Diſtances of their 
« Centers. 

ELATERISTS, Mr. Boyles Word, are ſuch as 
hold the Doctrine of Flaterinm , or the Spring and 
Weight of the Air, which he defends againſt Li- 


alſo towards D muſt be expreſſed thus, Bu + BC ar- 


ELATERIUM is the juice of wild Cucumbers 
made up in a thick and hard Conſiſtence : Alſo, 
according to ſome, any Medicine that purges the 
Belly. | | : 

ELECTICA : See Attrabentia. 
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EIEC ION de Chet, is,a Writ that lieth for 


manner of ways, do decuſſate fre. ſuently, or croſs 


the Choice of a Clerk, aſſigned to take and make 
Eonds called Sd atate- Merchant; and is granted out 
of the Chancery upon Suggeſtion made, That the 
Clerk formerly alligned is gone to dwell in another 
Place, or hath Hindranceto lett him from following 
that Buſineſs, or hath not Land ſufficient to anſwer 
his Tranſgreſſion if he ſhould deal amis. 
ELEC [RICTTY, is the Quality that Amber, ſett, 
Sealing-Wax, Cc. hive of attracting all Kinds of 
very light Bodies to them, when the attracting Body 
is rubbed or chafed. And this is moſt probably the 
Effect of a Material Efluvium (as the Noble Mr. 


Boyle expreſſes it in his Notes on this Quality) iſſu- 


ing from, and returning to the Electrical Body, and 
aſſiſted alſo in ſome Cafes by the External Air. For 
the Solution of this Phenomenon there are ſeveral 
Hypotheſes, and all Mechanical. 

1. Cabeis ſuppoſes, That actual Streams do iſſue 
ont of the Electri k Body when agitated by Attri- 
tion; and that theſe do diſcuſs and repel the Ambi- 
ent Air, which, after it hath been driven off a little 
way, makes, at it were, a little Whirl wind from 
the Reſiſtance which it finds in the remoter Air, to 
which theſe Elect ick Streams did not reach: And 


that thee Streams ſhrinking quickly back again to 


the attracting Body, do, in their Return, attract or 
bring along with them ſuch light and ſmall Bodies 
as they meet with in their way. To which Mr. Boyle 
adds, that the Gravity of the incumbent Atmoſphere 
ſurmounting the ſpecifick Gravity of the little rari- 
fied Atmoſphere of the Ele&rick Body, may proba- 
bly facilitate the Tendency of the ſmall Particles of 
Matter towards the attracting Pody. 

2. Our Famous Gilbert, Sir K. Drgby, Caſſendus, 
Dr. Brown, and many others, ſuppoſe, That on rub- 
bing or chafing , the Electrick Body is made to emit 
Rays or Files of an undtuous Nature, which, when 
they come to be condenſed and cooled by the Am- 
bient Air, do loſe their Agitation, and then thrink 
back again into the Body from whence they ſally d 
out; ard by that means do carry along with them 
ſuch light and ſmall Bodies as happen to be faſtened 
or ſticking to their further Ends. Caſſendus thinks 
alſo, That theſe unctuous Effluvia being emitted all 


one another; and by this Means do take the better 
hold of Straus, Sc. into whoſe Pores they infinu- 
ate themſelves. 

2. Des Cartes being not able to ĩmagine that ſo ſo- 
lid a Body as Glaſs was capable of emitting Effluvia ; 
(tho' it is certain that two Picces of Glaſs rubbed 
one againſt another, will ſend forth an unpleaſing 
Odour, which muſt conſiſt of material Effluvia) he 
had recourſe to the Operation of his Materia Prima 
for the Solution of Electricity; but he ſpeaks of it 
doubrtingly himſe f, and unintelligibly to the Reader, 
as it appears to me; therefore I ſhall refer you to the 
Place it ſelf, where if you think it worth while, you 
may ſee what he faith at large. Vid. Cartes 
Princip. Lib. 4 Chap. 184. p. 210. = 

Mr. Boyle, in order to prove Ele&ri-ity to be a 
Quality which hath, like all others, in natural Bo- 


dic, a Mechanical Original, hath given us the fol- 


lowing Obſervations and Experiments about this 
Eft. from whence a very good gueſs may be 
m. de how Fl-&r:ical Attraction is produc'd , w7z. 

1, That + le&rical Bodies do not at all, or ar beſt 
but very rarely -{tra&, but when they are warm d,. 
ard thercby ſollicited ro emit Effluvia more copi- 
ovily, 


and then rubbed afterwards, they will attract mog 

22 and powerfully. So that Heat ſeems necec. 
ſary in general to put the Parts into Agitation; and 
rubbing or chafing in particular, to give them their 
moſt proper Modification. 

3. Terſicn ( as he calls it) or Miping, is almoſt 
umverfally neceſſary, as well as Attrition or Rub. 
bing, to produce Electricity; for thereby the Steamg 
or Effluvia can the better get out, when there is no- 
thing to ſtop up, or choak the Pores of the attracting 
Body. | 
4- The Magnetical Effluvia will pervade all man- 
ner of Bodies freely; yet the Interpoſition of the 
fineſt Linnen or Paper will hinder the Operation of 
all Electrical Particles; which ſeems to confirm 
their being ſomething of an unctuous Nature. 

5. This Effect is very much weaken'd if the Wea- 
ther be thick and cloudy, and eſpecially if the South 
Wind blow, as Krcher aſſerts from his own Expe- 
rience. But it always continues ſome time after it 
is once excited by rubbing and chafing, and doth not 


ceaſe in an Inſtant. 


ly, whereas the Magnet draws only Iron and Steel. 
7. Our Excellent Naturaliſt ſuſpended a fine large 
Piece of very Electrical Amber by a Silken Thread, 
and then had one end of it rubbed ſtrongly on a lit- 
tle Cuſhion, and then he found that when the Am- 
ber was made to hang perfectly at reſt, if the Cu- 
thion was brought near it, tho not to touch it, it 
would plainly make the Amber tend towards it, and 
follow it. F 
other Podies can draw or move the Electrick one, 
as well as it, the others; and that it is by Accident 
only, and not from Neceſſity, that the ſmall attra- 
Qed Bodies go to the Electrick one. 
8, By many repeatcd Experiments he found this 
Electrical Quality to be producible and deſtructible. 
9. e found alſo that a Piece of Amber did ſen- 
ſibly attract when the Air was pumped out of the 
Receiver; which confirms the Hypotheſis of thoſe 
that ſuppoſe actual Strings or little un&ucus Rays to 
go out of the Electrical Body. 
10. He found alſo, that after an Elegrical Body 
had been well rubbed, there was a certain Nick of 
Time in which the light Body would inſtead of be- 
ing attraged, be actually driven away from the Ele- 
Arical Body, by the Effluvia going briſkly out and 
no 8 _— ago; which much confirms the 
ypotheſis of Gilbert, Digby, Brown, gc. menti- 
oned in V 2. Ke Vol. Il. 8 85 & | 
ELECTUARY, is a Medicine of a Conſiſtence, 
thicker than a Syrup or Linctus, and compoſed ot 
hard things reduced te Powder, and accurately mi- 
ed with Syrups, Conſerves, Honey, Cc. : 
ELEGIT, is a Writ judicial, that lieth for him 
that hath-recover'd Debt or Damages in the os 
Court againſt one not able in his Goods to fatis'y, 
and directed to the Sheriff, commanding him that he 
make Delivery of half the Parties Lands or Tene- 
ments, and all his Goods, Oxen and Beaſts of the 
Plow evcepted, | 
ELEMENTS, is a Word uſcd by Natural Philo- 
ſorhers, in the ſme Senſe uſually as Principles; and 
by the Elements and Principles, or as they ſome- 
times call them the El-ment ary Principles of a Na- 
tural or Mixed Body", they mean thoſe ſimple Parti 
cles out of which the Mixed is compoſed, and into 
which tis ultimately reſolvable 


The Word comes from L, M, N, three of the 


2. That theſe Bodies warm'd only by the Fire, 
don't attract fo forcibly as they will when heated 


Letters of the Alphabet; and is alſo frequently use 


for the firſt Principles or Rediments of any 2 


by rubbing ; tho? if they are firſt warmed at the Fire, | 


6. Electrical Bodies attract all Things indifferent- 


rom whence it plainly appears, that 


Po TOE © PIR 
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Thus the Propoſiticns of Fuchd are called his Ele- 
ments, becauſe they contain the firſt Principles of 


ometry. 
I OSACCHA RUM, is Sugar incorporated with 
ſome Drops of diftill Oil, fo as to make the Oil 
more eaſy and agreeable to be ſwallowed by the 


arient. | 
g ELEPHANTIASIS AV abum, of which the Greeks 
peak nothing, but the Arabzans do frequently, is 
a- kin to a Varrx or crooked Swelling in the Veins, 
and proceeds from thence, and is only a Tumour 
in the Feet. Auicenna treats of this Diſtemper, 
where he ſpeaks of the Varies ; yet Rhaſes differs 
from him, and Haly Abbas follows the Greeks, who 


the Men:bers of the Body, and is as it were, an 
Univerſa! Cancer. 
with himſelf, when he writes, that Leers in the 
Legs and Feet are called Elephas; and that Ele- 
phanticus Morbus is an Apoſtume proceeding from 


it is, That the Shape of the Foot is like the Figure 
of an Elephant. All the reſt treat ſeparately of a 
Leproſy and an Elæphantia, and make the latter to be 
a Welling o the Feet, proceeding from Melanchol- 


of the Veins, whereby the Feet reſemble the Feet 
of an Elephant 'n Shape and Thickneſs: And this 


fort of Tumour is often ſeen in Beggars who wan- 
der much. Þ anchard. 


bians call a Leprofy : It is called alſo El-phas, Ele- 


ſome think, becauſe it makes People big like an E- 


yin 
x lephant ; or becauſe 'tis a ſtrong vehement 
Diſeaſe like an Elephant, with ſuch like Stuff, Ga- 
len, in his 14th Chapter of Tumours, ſays, that 
© This Diſeaſe is called a Saturiaſinus when firſt it 


« Satyr; for the Lips are thick, the Noſe ſwells, 
© the Ears Decay, the Jaws are red, the Foreherd 
& is ſet with Tumours like ſo many Horns. 
Though others think it is called Saturiaſmus, be- 
cauſe the Perſons afflicted are much inclined to Lea- 
chery at the beginning, as Satyrs are, Cælſus deſcribes 
it thus: „ The whole Body (ſays he) is fo affect- 
te ed, that the very Bones may be ſaid to be cor- 
© rupted. The upper Parts of the Body are full 


© as if it had Scales on it; the Body decays, the 


de and Fingers are hid in the Swelling, and a ſmall 
Fever ariſes, which eafily conſumes a Man 
ee loaden with fo many Infirmities. Blanchard. 

ELEVATION of a Mortar- piece or Gun, is the 


the hollow Cylinder, makes with the Plane of the 
Horizon. 

ELEVATION of the Pole, is the Heighth or 
Number of Degrees that the Pole, in any Latitude, 
is raiſed, or appears above the Horizon. 
ELEVATION of the Pole, in Dyalling, is the 
Angle which the Style makes with Subſtylar Line. 


But neither is he conſiſtent | 


Melancholly in the Legs and Fcet; and the Sign of 
ly and Pituitous Blood, and the crooked Swelling | 


ELEPfIANTIASIS Grecorum, which the Ara- | 
phantiaſis, and El ephantia, from an Elephant, as 
lephant, which is a fooliſh Notation of the Word; 
for the Body is no bigger, though the Diſeaſe be. 


Others think tis ſo called, becauſe the Diſt:mper | 
in the Legs, make them ſtiff and equal like 


ce begins, becauſe it makes the Face like that of a | 


© of Spots and Tumours, the Redneſs whereof is | 
© gradually turned into Black : The Top of the | 
© Skin is unequally thick, thin, hard, ſoft, rough, | 


© Bones, Calves of the Legs, and Feet, fell. 
© When the Diſeaſe is old and inveterate, the Toes | 


Angle which the Chaſe of the Viece, or the Axis of | 


To find the Elevation or Height of the Pole, having 


given the Dechnation and Meridian Altitude or 
Zenith Diftance of the Sun or Star. 


Note, 1. If the Sun or Star have no Declination, 
the Zenith Diſtance is the Latitude or Heighth of 
the Pole ; and if the Sun or Star come to the Me- 
ridian due North, the Latitude is Southerly ; if it 
come to the Meridian South, the Latitude is Nor- 
therly. | 

2, If the Sun or Star be in the Zenith, the De- 
clination is the Latitude; and if the Declination be 
Southerly, the Latitude is Southerly ; but if the 


; | Declination be Northerly, the Latitude is Northerly. 
ſay, That as 8 is a Diſeaſe which corrupts all 


Rule 1. 
If the Declination be North or South, and the 


Meridian Altitude be the ſame way that the Decli- 


nation is, the Difference between the Declination 
and Zenith Diſtance, is the Heighth of the Pole 
towards which the Declination is. 8 
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Declination North, — 239. 300. E K. 
Zenith Diſtance North, — 8. 30. 2 K. 
Latitude North, 15 . C00. EZ. 


But if the Declination be leſs than the Zenith- 


| Diſtance, then the contrary Pole to the Declination 


is elevated: As, 
Zenith Diſtance South, 489. 30“. Z K. 


Declination South, — 20 . co. EK. 
Latitude South, —— 28 30. EZ. 
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and the Zenith Diſtance be contrary to the Decli- 
nation, the Sum of the Co-altitude and Declinati- | 
in is the Height h of that Pole that the Declination 

is towards, 


< = n — 1 
„„ Goon 
x 8 * Pw a , . * 6 — 


Meridian Altitudes in 8 viz. the one abov 


Zenith Diſtance North, 50. O0. 
Declination North, — 15. 00. 


Latitude South, <— 35 . co. 


Rule 1. 
IF the Sun or Star's Declination be North or South, 


K 


— 


| 


j h 


All 
| ; 


| 


Example. 


Zenith Diſtance South, 319. 300. Z K. 
Declination North, — 20. 00. ERK. 


— — 


Latitude North, — St 30 2E. 
Note, If the Declination be the ſame way that 
the Meridian Altitude is, and greater than the Me- 
ridian Altitude, then the Sun or Star may have two 


the Pole, and the other below. | 

In ſuch Caſe the Sum of the Co-declination and 
Altitude, is the Heighth of the Pole towards which 
the Declination is. 


Example. 


Declin. North 217. 30'. its Comp]. 68. 30“. 
Meridian Altitude North, — 19 . 30. 


Elevation of the North Pole, — 7 9 doo. 


But if the Meridian Altitude be greater than the 
Declination, then the Difference between the Ze- 
nith Diſtance and Co- declination, is the Height h of 
the Pyle towards which the Declination is. 


Example. 


Declination North, 229. 39. | 
Zenith Diſtance, — 10 30. North. 


Mtn 


6 


Latitude North, — 12. 00. 
Note, Which way ſoever the Meridian Altitude 


be, if the Meridian Altirude and twice the Co-de- 


clination be leſs than 180 Degrees, the Sun or Star 


| Uſe. 


| Uſe. 


* 


Example. 


Meridian Altitude South, — 779. co, 
Decl. 62. 0. North Compl. 28 . 00. 


Sum, 133 + 00, 
Which is leſs than 180?, oc'. Therefore, 
Zenith Niſtance South, 159. oo'. 
Declination North, — 62 . co. 
Latitude North, — 75 . 00. 


ELEVATOR, the fame with Elevatorium. 
ELEVATOR Labii Inferioris, is a Muſcle which, 


with its Partner, lies within the lower Lip. They 


ariſe fleſhy from the inferior Part of the Gums of 
the lower Jaw which belong to the Dentes Þciſor;. 
os, and deſcend directly to their Implantations in 
the Inferior Part of the Skin of the Chin. Hence 
it is, when theſe act, they make divers Indentations 


In the Chin, as may be obſerved in living Perſons, 
when the lower Lip is drawn upwards. 


ELEVATOR Lab: Superioris, is a Muſcle which 
ariſes fleſhy from the Fore-part of the Os Quartum 
of the upper Jaw, immediately above the Elevator 
Lab iorum, and deſcends obliquely under the Skin of 
the upper Lip, joining with its Partner in a middle 
Line from the Septum Narium, to its Termination 
in the Sphincter Labiorum. Its Name fſhews its 


ELEVATOR Labiorum, is a Muſcle which lies 
between the Zugematicus and the Elevator Labii Su- 
periorts Froprius. It ariſes from the Os Quartum of 
the upper "a and deſcends to its Inſertion under 
the Termination of the. . . Its Name ſhews its 


ELEVATOR Oculi, is a Muſcle of the Eye, cal- 


led Superbus from its Moral Signification, it being 


one of the common Marks of a haughty Diſpoſition 


led Humilzs, This Muſcle ariſes ſharp and fleſhy 
near the Place where the Oytick Nerv? enters the 


| Orbit; and becoming a fleſhy Belly, makes a thin 


Tendon inſerted to the Tunica Sclerctis on the Supe- 
rior and Fore- part of the Bulb of the Eye under the 
Adnata. | 

 ELEVATORES, or Elevating Muſcles, are thoſe 
that ſerve to draw the Parts of the Body upwards. 
ELEVATCRIUN, fo called from the lifting 
up, is a Chyrurgeons Inſtrument, wherewith 
Pieces of Sculls that are depreſſed are raiſed up a- 
ain. 

ELIXATION, is the boiling of any thing for 2 
Medicinal Uſe in a proper Liquor, in order that 
the thing may impart its Vertue to the Liquor 'tis 
boiled in, wo 

ELIXIR, the Chymiſt's Name for a very fine 
and uſeful Tincture; as Elixir Proprietatis, Sa- 
lut is, Sy c. 


Aloes ard Saffron, drawn by Spirit of Wine and 
Spirit cf Sulphur. This is Paracelſus his way, and, 
is really the beſt of any, though many others ale 
preſcribed. 

ET LIPSIS, in Grammar, is that Figure where- 
by ſome Part of our Diſcourſe is left out or fe- 
trenched : As in the Latin Expreſſion Pa:cis te o, 
in which Words verCis alloqui are left out. This 


hath two Meridian Altitudes in 24 Hours, and the 
Latitude is found by the 2d Rule. 


Eigure is very common in the Oriental Languages. 


2 ELLIP- 


to look high; wherefore its oppoſite Muſcle is cal- 


ELIXIR Prrprectatis, is a Tincture of Myrrh, 
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tis produced from the Section of a Cone 
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ELLAIPSIS, in Geometry , is an Oval Fig 


Plane cutting both fides of the Cone (but not el 
to the Baſe, for then it produces a Circle) and 
meeting with the Baſe produced, as FDKEO in 
the ſecond Figure following. 


But firſt I will give you Dr. Wals's General and | 
the General | 


Geometrical Way of demonſtrating zene 
_—_— of the Elipſe, and which he expreſſes 


> | 


| 


PROP, I. 
In the Ellipſe the Squares of the Ordmates are equal 


to the Differences between two Rectangles, of which | 
the Greater are as the Abſciſſe ; the Leſſer as the | 


Squares of the Abſciſſe. 
For, 


1. The Squares of DO are = ReQangles B D 
* D & every where, becauſe S B is the Diameter of 
a Circle. 8 | 

2. Drawing then SF parallel to A a, the Latus 
Tranſverſum, and producing the B S's every where 
to F the Lines D S will every where be = D F 


— FS, where the D Fs are all equal, becauſe 8 F 


parallel A 2. 

3. You will find alſo, That the ReQangles under 
BD anl DS (=DO 9) will be = to the Rect- 
angle under B D and D F, deducting that under 
BD and FS: That is, BD. DSS BD+ 
DF—BD=x*FS. 

4. Alſo b cauſe the D Fs are all equal, the ReQ- 
angle R D F will ſtill be as the B Ds; and thoſe 
B D's, becauſe of the ſimilar Triangles A DB, will 
ſti“ de as the D A's, or the Abſciſſe. Wherefore 
the Rectangles B DF will every where be as the 
2 AO; which is the Proof of the firſt 


5. But the Squares B D FS, ſince both the 
B D's and FS, are every where as the A D's, muſt 
be in a duplicate Ratio of, or as the Squares of the 
Abſciiſe 4 D. 

6. Wherefore, ſince the Square of the Ordinate 
DO (=DBxDS) is equal to BD*xD F— 
BDxFS (Prop. 3.) the Propoſition is plain. 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence tis plain, That if you have the Right 
Lines BD and D S, you have the Ordinate D O, 
but e contra, becauſe the Lines BD, DS may 
vary infinitely, and yet make a Rectangle equal to 
DO J. Wherefore the Conick Wri:::, rt: ought to 
to determine the Ordinates another Way : for inſtead 


* 


ö 


The Square 
The ggg 


of B D, they took in the Section the Line A D, 
or the Abſciſa; and inſtead of A S they ſubſti- 


tuted another imaginary Line, ſuppoſe L A (which 
they called the Latus Rectum) and ordered it fo, 
*that it ſhould be a fourth proportional reciprocally 


to the Lines 4S, BD and DA: 50 that ever 
where it ſhould be BD x AS DAL A, 


and conſequently the Latus Rædtum = 
and AS = A 


v— 


B D 
P RO P. Il. 


Ordinate (I V in the Ellipfis, is 
equal to angle (IL) under the Latus Re- 
um CEL) and the Abſciſſa (E leſs, or aba- 
ting out of it another Rectangle made by the ſame 
Abſciſſa (ED) and a fourth Proportional (RS) to 
the Latus Tranſverſum, the Latus Rectum (DE) 

and the Abſciſſa. | | 


x LA. 


| Draw a Parallel to the Section, as M B, which 


note with b, and continte the Axis of tha Section 


till it meet witli the Diameter of the Baſe of the 
Cone produced in the Point F, and draw it on to 
ie 3 . 

Draw alſo the Latus Primarium E, and paral- 
lel to it NO through any given Point, I: Call the 
Side of the Cone, in which the upper Vertex of 
the Section is, a. Let the Abſciſſa E / be noted 

with eb; and then (working by the ſimilar Trian- 
gles B C 4, and EIN) according to the Rule of 
proportions, NI will be expreſſed in this Notati- 
on by ec. Let the produced part of the Baſe NC 
be called d; and the Latus Tranſverſum, or Tranſ- 
verſe Diameter E D, be called oh: Then will /D 
de =gb—eb. | : 

Since the Triangles BMC, DEP, nd DEO 
are all Similar, work for a fourth proportional to 
expreſs E B and you will find it to be o d; and 10 
in this Notation (by the ſame Way of working) 
will be od —ed. 

Here alſo, as in the Parabola and Hyperbola, the 
Square IK = Right-angle N 1O, which you will 
find in the Ellipſis, muſt be noted by ed — 
eecd; as in the Hypeibola (you may ſec) tis 
oecd +eecd. 

IF therefore you divide oecd — eecd = 


the Square of the Ordinate IK, by EI the 


Abſciſſa in this Notation = eb, it will ſtand thus, 
oecd_eecd od ecd = Tn 
— „or —5 „ which is equal to 
the Line 15, and which, with the Abſeiſſa 
EIS eb, will make E a Rectangle = to IK 


Square. 


And if you work here to find the Latus Rectum, | 


according to the Canon given in the Parabola , by 


d 
ſaying, as V: c:: 04d; , you will have 22 


6 
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ter the Latus Refine, which you fes i plainly 
one Part of the Linz IS; and che other, 24 


ecd . 


© = 


, * 
— 


ſum, 5 


(for the ſame Quantity - comes out both ways.) 


Wherefore the Square of the Appizcate X 1, is e- 
qual to the Remainder of the Rectangle IL, con- 
tained under the Latus Rectum and Abſciſſa; when 
out of that Re e another is taken, which is 
made by the ſame Abſciſſa, and a fourth Proportio- 


and the Abſcifſa. Q. E. P. 
COROLLARIES. 


1. Hence the Reaſon of the Name Elipſis given | 
to this Section is evident, becauſe the Syuare of the | 


1 7 o I 

Tranſverſum are given, by 
| Th rays! ded 
DE: E 
Proportional between this Fourth, 1 S and 


End K, when 
the Cutve of the Elipſis. 


nal N S to the Latus Tranſverſum, Latus Rektum 0 


Ordinate is leſs than, or defective of the Rectangle 


under the Latus Rectum, and the Abſciſſa. 
COROLLARY II. 
The Latus Rectum here, as well as in the Para- 


bola and Hyperbola, is found by making, As 
b, parallel 


And here, if the Quantity above and below the Line 


cdb 


be multiplied by b, you will have — ; 2 Quan- 


9 ual to the Former, but more agreeable to 
3 Way of Expreſſion, who gives this Ca- 
non for the Latus Rectum, As h 6 = the Square of 
the Parallel to the Section: Is toc 4 = to a Right- 


angle under the whole Baſe and the Part 8 


: So is o b = Latus Tranſverſum: To —— (or 
— the Latus Rectum. 


COROLLARY III. 


Which Latus Rectum may be had Geometrically 
thus ; 


to the Section: Is to c, the produced | 
Diameter of the Baſe of the Cone :: 80 is o d, the 


Latus Primarium: T0 50, the Latus Rettum E. L. 


been ſaid in the precedent 
Square GF, the Ordinate will be in this Notation 
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© 


Having the Ordinate K I, and the Abſciſſa EI, 


find a third Proportional (FH) to EI and KI 
(=EF;) and then find a fourth Proportional to 
1D, (the Difference between the Latus Tranſver- 
ſum, and the Abſciſa) to the third Proportional 
F H, before found, and to the Latus Tranſuerſum ; 


and then that fourth Proportional ſhall be the Lats | 


ELL 


; oe? ry” 77 nt 


{141 119} MG. | | my 
to l e F, pals 


* 
1 


«51:4 jvyO us e 


. 19 N 
8 *7 


* 
. 
TS, 
g 


Take 


y. Abeiſg, as E and then make, a; 
K 4 9 D/: en find a * 
EL 
Whoſe 


which will be IK, the Ordinate ſought, 
rightly applied, will always be in 


PROP. Iii. 


In the Ellipſis the Square of th#Ordinates, K L GE, 


are as the Rectangles DIE and DFE, made by 
the Lines lying between the Ordinates, and the 
Vertices of the Latus Tranſverſum. 


L 


Let F F be here called i b 


„ 2s EI was bef 
called e 5; then it will be 25 s before 


lain from what hath 
apolition, Thar the 


3 3 DFE «il 
by multiplying D F(=0b—2zb) by FE (=; 
Ne wen Ol) 
Nou ſince, by Prop. 1. the Square KI ee 
ec d, and here we have found the Square Gp 
=o7cd — ercd; it muſt needs be that the 
Square KI: Square GF:: oecd — ee d: 
01cd — id; that is, (dividing all by c 4) as 
08 — e, is to 1 — i:. | 

But the Rectangle DIE: DFE :: - ee: 
1 — ii (for by bare Multiplication the Rectan- 


| gle DIE will be found equal to ob- ee. 


and DFE was above found to be = 0156 — 
22 b b) which two Quantities divided by bb, will 
leave 0 e — es, and oi — 72;) wherefore the 
Square KI: Square G F:: Rectangle DIE: 
Rectangle D FE. Q. E. D. 


Which Propoſition may be better expreſs d thus. 
In an Elli pſis the Squares of the Ordinates are as the 


| Reft angles under the Segments of the Diameter, or 
Ari Tranſ ver ſi US. | 


| 
| 


Which is certainly true alſo in a Circle, where 
the Squares of the Ordinates are equal to ſuch Rect- 
angles, as es mean Proportionals between the 


Segments of the Diameter. 


* 


Tectum ſought, L E. 


„„ 


8 N | 
2 


* 4; "IPA 
= 


7 
+a < . a 
cy 
= 
* + . . 
= 
0 8 8 
. 


. 


COROLLIARYTL 


* N 
err and the Latus Reltium 


Pllpfic, draw an Orifiate as 7 K, and 


EI applied in N at Right-angles to the Aris. 


Rech) = Square of LV be =555- Where- 


fore by this Propoſition, As Square IK: Square 
LN :: Rectangle DIE: Rectangle DN E; 


that is, ooed—eocd i 2 oebb Soy 


eebb: —— Wherefore the Rectangle DME; 


| 
In 


00cd 
— 


. 5 
Now Retangle D N EA the Square of CN = 
Square C E (by 5-6. 2. Euchd) and conſequently 


oobb o cd 


COROLLARY I 


mining the Foci of an Ellipſis from the Square of 
Part of the Figure (or + of the Rectangle under 
the Latus Rectum and Tranſuerſum) and then extract 
the Square Root of the Remaindcr : That ſhall be 
the Diſtance of the Focus from the Center, and 
then ſubſtra& that from half the Latus Tranſverſum, 


and it gives E N the Diſtance of the Focus from 
the Vertex. | 


— — 
* 
= 


COROLLARY m. 


Which Rule is very eaſy in Practice, for 424, 


i 4 
C only the Square of C E (half the Latus Tranſuer- 
ſum) and _ nothing but the Rectangle of + 


_ ob oc d 

E into LM the Latus Redum (for —-—— = 
toc 4 - b 
— 


4 


CN Square = CE Square — Rectangle DNE: | 


That is, „ — = (for CE = 2 0b.) And | 
| therefore C N, the Diſtance from the Center to the | | 
y:c0bb c d. 
Focus, is equal to 4 


And from hence will ariſe this Canon for deter- 
half the Latus Tranſuerſum; Subſtrat the fourth | 


Wherefore find MN a mean Proportional be- 
tween LM and MO = 4 DE;) then on C M 
(= CE) deſcribe a Semi-circle, and in it apply 


MN, and then draw CN, which ſhall be the Di- 


ſtance of the Focus from the Center. 
„ CORDLLARTY W. 


| Since in Cor. 1. twas proved, that the Rectan- 


gle DNE+ CN Square = CE Square; that 


is, Rectangle DNE = CE Square CN Square. 
Call CN 


angle DNE = (C E Square 


uare, m m; and then will the Re&- 
0 0 b b 0 5 
— Mt: 
Which Notation, as one of the ſame Nature in the 
Hyperbola, will be of uſe hereafter. 


PRO P. Iv. 


the Ellipſis, The Latus Rectum: Is to th? Latus 
Tranſverſum :: As the Square of Ordinate, 


a 
IX: I to the Rectangle D E, tits by the Lines 


intercepted between it and the Veriices of the La- 
tus Rectum. 


o c d 


b 


For the Latus Reum is „ and the Latus 


Tranſverſum o h; the Square of the Ordinate 6 e c 4 
ee d, and the Rectangle DIE is eb — 
ee b, IX is b, as hath been thewn in the former 

Propoſitions: Place therefore theſe four Quantities 

in the Form of Proportionals, wiz. . 


0 b:: Oo d- e ec d: oebb—eebb, 


And multiplying the Extreams and Means, you 


will find the ſame Quantity o oe bed -e Se Ad 
produced both ways, which ſhews they are truly 
proportional. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY I. 


| Wherefore, if the Latus Rectum: and the Axis 
Tranſverſus be given in the Elipſis, tis eaſy to find 
by making, As od : << 2; 255 
the ſecond Axe, by making, As + 37 33. 50m 
OT 7 
(= Rectangle DCE) : To ms = Square AC.) 


Wherefore A C is known, and conſequently its 
Double A B. 1 4 Js 


LI 


Whoſe 


_— = 


* 8 
_ PP — ; 
N . ® 43 2 1 an. = l 
\ l „* ' \ - a 2 SA l i 
_ o \ = Tm - 
= = _ — as = 4 = 
5 y =_ £ 5 2 # 
= * 
* * * 
r a + i — r i — 
e w * . * £> F v 7 
by 4 * 3 —_— 2 3 x 
4 - , = 
g 5 4 l 2 1 
W ln. Bs 2, = \ 
7 ” * 
9 * 


* — n | 
A = 4 F 81 8 * pO & PAY. 

" ICS = ud —_— 
PPP EIT 
———— 3 ³¹wiw 

> 832 - > ASS 


Whoſe Square muſt be 00c = Rectangle of the E 


Latus Reftum into the Tranſuerſum; i. e the Figure, 
as ws calls it. Wherefore the Axis Sacumdus 
asd any Second Diameter, is a mean Proportional 


between the Latus Nedtum and Tr 


ſpeak with Apollonzus, is equal in Power to the Fi- 


Sure. _ 
COROLLARY u. 


Since the Square of AC , and the Squ. 
of CN (the Diſtance of the Focus from the Cen- 


an) = ESE by Corol. 1. of Prop. 2. | 


oe us 
Put them into one Sum, and they will make _ 


which therefore muſt be equal to Square A N, and | | 
conſequently the Line AN = **; i. c. to half the | 


Latus Tranſuerſum. 


. Wherefore, if you have the Axes in an Elp/rs, 
tis eaſy to find the Foci; for you need only open 
the Compaſſes to th: Diſtance D C, and | _ one | 


Foct in A, croſs the Tran ſverſe Diameter in the Fonts 
N and N. 3 | 


COROLLARY III. 
Since by Cor. 1. Prop. 2. the Rectangle DN E 


0 O c d 


was proved equal to —— which, by Cor. prece- 


ding, = AC 9, tis plain Rectangle D NE = AC 


Square. 
COROLLARY IV. 


The Square of CE (= half the Tranſverſe Dia- 
meter): Is to the Square of 4 C half the Diameter 
ſecunda :: As Latus Tranſverſum : To Latus Rectum. 


For _ : . oobb:aocd::obb:ocd 
4 

88 4 : 2 „35 

ſum, Latus Rectum. 


COROLLARY v. 


Alſo ſince C E Square: A C Square :: 0 h: 


E, that is, by this Prop. As Regangle DIE. 


Square I K. Therefore Square C E: Square AC:: 
Rectangle DIE: Square I K; that is alſo (by 
Cor. 3.) As Square C E: Rectangle DN E:: Rect- 
angle DIE : Square IX. 


; 1. e. Latus Tranſuer- 


* 


verſum ; or to | 


COROLLARY V. 


| Wherefore there will be found a new and uſeful 
Way of expreſſing the Square of the Ordinate J x 


(which we found above in Prop. 1. was 00 4 


£4) if you make, As CE Square ( ); 


7 


rking Algebraically b 
Rule of Three, will be found to be r 
4enn 4mmee 


0 00 
The Advantage of which Notation will ſuffici. 
| ently appear in the next Propoſition. 


PROP. V. 


] 


: 


| 


In the Ellipſis, the Apgrezate or Sum of the Right 
Line KN ond K u, drawn from the ſame Poon 
K, in the Curve of the Elli pſis, to both the Foci N 
and n, is always equal to the Tranſverſs Diameter 
or Aa DE. 


The Proof of which depends on the Conſideration, 
of the Rectangled Triangles 1K N and IK, 
where the Sides being given, the Hypothenuſes are 
eaſily had. 


then will m be X. —20cd and IN =C! 


+ CN =4o0b—e&b þ m; but IA will be = 
Cu - CI- zb eb. 

Wherefore the Square of IN Abbe 
+ zebb + obm — 2ebm + mm; and the $qu- 
of In bb — oebb + eebb — bu 
2e bm + mm. | 

Now if to each of theſe Squares you add the 
Square of I K, which (by Cor. 6. of the precedent) 


was oebb—eebh i —AT Wi. 24nd the 
0 00 

Sum will be K N Square (or the Square of the 

Hypothenuſe) which is = 40 0 bb + 0 b m + 260m 


gemm , 4q*emm 


+ mM _— 
And Square K = 400 hb — 0 bn A 20 h n 


4e mm ſ4eem 
0 88 * 


And conſequently extracting the Roots of * 
Equations (which is very eaſy) you will have K. 


2e m 
_— z and Kn= {ob 1 


+ mn mn — 


=430b + tm — 


[ 


2e m 


. 


Which 


For if (as in Cor. 4. Prop. 2.) you call CN =n, 


— 


1 


*. * 


9 * * hann - 
, , 1 
= - . 


* 
28 


N K % 4 
N — 
2 5 
* 
1 
. 4 
bs * 


— 


to ob the Tranſverſe Diameter. Q E. P. | 


COROLLARY L 


- From whence ariſes the Reaſod of the Ordinar 

uſed by Gardeners, c. to deſcribe Ovals or El- 

es by two Pins in the Zranſuerſe Diameter at N | 
and u, and a String mov d about them by another Pin, 


as F; for by this Means the Point F will always be 
in the Ellipfis ; and ſince a Circle is deſcribed by a 


tis plat a Circle is an Ell 
; ident on 


COROLLARY II. 


Hence alſo tis eaſy to deſcribe: an Fllipfis on 4 
Plane Geometrically, by only Scale and Compaſs : For | 


having drawn the Axis NN DE, and in it 
taken the Foci à and N; at a Diſtance, not more 
than half the Tranſverſe Axis, with the Compaſſes 
in N ftrikean Ark, as 7, and ſet the ſame Diſtance 

from E to G. | | 


Then opening the Compaſſes to the remaining Di- | 
ſtance G D, with one Foot in u croſs the Ark 7, and | 


that Point will be in the Elipfis: And thus you may 
find as many Points as you pleaſe with all Readineſs 


* | 
ELLIPTICAL Compaſſes, is an Inftrument made | 
in Braſs, to draw at one Revolution of the Index, | 


any Elipſis or Oval. 
ELLIPTICAL 
monly of Braſs, with a Joint to fold together, and 
the Gnomons to fall flat, commodiouſly contrived 
to take little room in the Pocket. By it may be 


String moving round one Pin placed in the Center, | 
= oi ; „ whoſe Foci are co- 


al, is an Inſtrument made com- | 


within the Curve of the El:pfis. | 
» "The Elptical Space 4 @ & b: Is to a Circle deſeri- 
bed on the Tranſverſe Axe de :: As the Conjugate 
* or Axis Rectus ab : Is to the Tranf 

5 E. * 


ELLIPTICAL 


Draw Fo, gu perpendicular to Ce. 


Then will Fo: fc :: gn: gc. 
And therefore F 0 172 1 ©Þk 
| 2 46 06 


21 8#' 2 #6 
But this Proportion of fo: gn :: ab: de will be 


true, whereever the Perpendiculars Fo and g a are 
drawn; that is, of all the Indiviſible of the outer 
Circle and Ellip/is : Wherefore the Plane Spaces 
mide out of them, muſt; in the whole, be in the 
fame Proportion to one another: That is, the Ellip- 
fe to the Circle, is as the Conjugate à b, to the 
ranſverſe Diameter 4c. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY I. 
Wherefore the 838828 of the Fl; 2 will be 


had, when that of the Citcle is found, and vice 
verſa. 


COROLLARY I. 


The mes is 2 mean Proportional between the 
greater leſſer Circle; For a Circle, or any ſi- 
milar Figure on 2 h: will be to one of the ſame 
Kind on de:: As 4b : Toa third Proportional; .. 


As the Elkp/is : Is to the greater Circle :: $o is 


found the true Meridian, Hour of the Day, —. | 


and Setting of the Sun, with ſeveral other Propo 
tions of the Globe. PE 


the leſſer Circle: To it, viz. as ab to de. 


L12 


* * * * wy 6 
* g - — 2 * 
f * 5 $ * * % 
* * * . | a 
x * 5 * * n F * 
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: ; een e 2414 7111 4 
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Let BE = BC = EC =, CD= 
” AC=t. ; =y Fa 9 * 2 


BE the Tranſverſe Ax, H the WY FA the 
Tangent, F C, OD Ordinates. 


CD is ſuppoſed indefinitely fall 


ym — 
2 = 


2 — 
— 


3 — 4 
— 
— — 


- _ _ 
=_— > p ” 8 o 2 her” _ 
"I. * F t 
2 LE * 4 - 
— — — 
5 — — — * — 
, 4 
— pe 2 — * ©. = _ - - * 3 
2 "PS  _ wal PI 4 I e 1 . 6 - 


1 + 4 | But GD? = OD, ; Becauſe C D is indefinitely ſmall. 
* | 1604 4 Wherefore A C7: FC:: AD 7: OD“. 
13:8 But FC7:ODY :: EC BC: ED = BD, By the Curve's Property. 
'' is Therefore * 1 — :ED « BD, By Equality of Proportion. 
1 | PE [l 
_ —— _ 7 
* t: ＋ 26 T d 4 The laſt . "MY " 
8 g * e laſt Step in Sym W 
Wherefore * qu — 2n t -t — By forming an Equation, ne. Terms 
— 2tnx* ＋ n qu - un , common on both Sides. 8 An 
Therefore f q— 2xt* —n t* Age AF] Jino all | 
+nqzx-+nx 8 By dividing all by . 
mo 3 ee 9 Caſting off u, or putting u 8. 
Wherefore ow 2* f =2qx — 2X X By dividing all by t. | | 
r 9 | 1 vol 
And therefore t = "any CES © By dividing by 9 — 2x. = 
PROPOSITION. I 
Gy, AG: CE::AC:CH.| 
mums Cy — 
t: 22 — 22 :: & 4 — 2 By the laſt Equation reſolv d into an Analogy. 
Whereiore t: q—zx::x: - — x By dividing the ſecond and fourth Term by 2. 
L LAS 
AC:CE::BC::CH QEL 
PROP. 


— — — ang 1 * 4 
* 0 


E M A 


275 enn 7 211, 5:17 16 ie | . 

pee” PROPOSITION u. 
ya $4, wins 1 f 
lin ten! A $1 | ; | 
7 „ 1145 1 ——ä k — . 
1 IC:HB::HB:HAf 
SOIR 212 * ; * 
Lin 
ien By the laſt Step of the laſt Propoſition. 
o Se ' q : 4 f 244&2 — 2 4 * . . 2 | 
Wherefore E By Subſtinating the Value of t. 
And therefore 2 — 42 7 — 2 2 :: 
3 242-222 
8 772 

1 7 —X , © 2280 = XC : AE, 
| ll ll 


1 — wy” 
rn 


But q—z : q—zx +xc*c 
i 


dl wack 


a 
24 —4 x 
HA 


And conſequently, L x: : 
| _ HC : HB 


Sir I. Newton Prop. XI. Prob. 6. of Princip. Phang 


volve round another in an Ellipſis, the Centripetal 


ELMINTHES, or Helminthes, are little Worms | 
ſpecially that called Rectum, or 


bred in the Guts; e 
the Lowermoſt, the Strait or Great Gut. 

ELODES, or Helodes, a ſort of Fever accompa- 
nied with a violent and perpetual Sweating. 


ELONGATION, in Aſtronomy, ſignifies the Re- 


moval of a Planet to the furtheſt Diſtance it can be 
from the Sun, as it appears to an Eye placed on the 
Earth; but this is moſt commonly taken notice of in 
Vemes and Mercury. 

The utmoſt Elongation of Venus can be but 45 
Degrees, and that of Mercury but of 30 Degrees; 
which is the Reaſon this Planet is ſo rarely ſeen. 

ELONGATION, in Chirurgery, is an imper- 
fect Luxation, occaſioned by the ſtretching or leng- 
thening of the Ligaments of any Joint. Blanchard. 

ELOPEMENT, is when a married Woman de- 


parts from her Huſband and dwells with an Adulte- | 


ter; for which, without voluntary Reconcilement 


to the Huſband, ſhe ſhall loſe her Dowry ; nor ſhall 


PF —_— 


Wy — 


hb. Mathemat. 
orce or Gravity 
as the Square of its Diſtance from the Unbilicus or Focus. 


By expreſſing the laſt Term in two Parts. 
By compounding the two laſt Terms. 
Caſting off Contradictories. 


By a Step before. 


By Equality of Proportion. 


By Dividing the two laſt Terms by 2. 


demonſtrates, That if any Body re- 
of it will be in a Duplicate Ratio, or 


the Huſband in ſuch caſe be compelled to allow her 
any Alimony. Th 
LYTHROIDES, or FVaginalia, is a ſecond pro- 
per Tunick which immediately involves the Teftes. 
EMANCIPATION, a Term in the Roman Law, 
ſignifying the ſetting free of a Son from the Subject 
on of his Father; which was ſo hard by the Roman 
Law, that (they ſay) before a Son could be releaſ- 


ed from ſuch Subjection, he ſhould be fold (imagi- 


narily) three times by his natural Father to another 
Man; and this Perſon the Lawyers called Pater Fi- 
duciarius, a Father in Truſt ; after this he was to 
be bought again by the natural Father, and then on 
his manumitting of him he became Free. Now 
they called this imaginary Sale Mancipatio, and con- 
ſequently, the ſetting of any Perſon free from it, E- 
mancipation. Blownt. 
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. turally 


But if a Tenant for Years ſow the Lands, and before 


tion or Emboliſmatical Month ; which muſt be add- 


when open in the common Air. 


2 repreſents the Battlements of a Wall or Ca 


E. 0 

EMBLEMENTS (in Law) arexthe Profits of Lands 
which have been ſowed ; but ſometimes it is taken 
more largely, for any Profits that ariſe and grow na- 

om the Ground, as Grafs, Fruit, Hemp, 

Oc. If the Tenant for Life ſow the Land, and at- 
terwards die, the Executor of the Tenant for Life 
ſhall have the Emblements, and not he in Reverſion : 


he hath reaped his Term expires, there the Leſſor, 
or he in Reverſion, ſhall have the Emblements. | 


ry ſubſequent Year, eleven Days ſooner than in the 
foregoing ; which, when they amount to thirty Days, 
make a new Month, called the Emboliſmncal Luna- 


ed, to make the common Lunar Tear equal tothe Solar. 
EMBOLUS, is the Sucker of a Pump or Syringe ; 

which, when the Pipe of the Syringe is cloſe ſtopt, 

can't be drawn up, but with the greateſt Difficulty ; 


and when forced up by main Strength, will, on be- 
ing let go, return again with great Violence. 


The Ariſtotelians attribute this Effect to the com- 
mon Notion of Nature's Abhorrence of a Vacuum. 
But Mr. Boyle found, that in his exhauſted Recei- 
ver he Sucker would be as eaſily drawn up, tho' the 
Orifice of the Pipe were cloſe ſtopt, as it would be 

From whence it 
ſeems plain, that the Difficulty of drawing back this 
Enibolus or Sucker, when the End of the Syringe is 
ſtopt, ariſes from the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere 
on the external End of the Sucker ; which having 
at the other End no Counter-preſſure, nor Spring of 
the Air to balance it, muſt preſs with all its Weight 
and keep down the Sucker ; but when by pumping 
the Air out of the Receiver, this Preſſure, or its e- 


guivalent Spring of the Air is taken away, there is 


nothing to keep down the Sucker , and fo it may be 
eaſily drawn up. He found alſo, That when the 
Sucker could in vacuo thus eaſily be drawn back, 
yet on the Re-admiſſion of the Air it would be forc'd 
in again, and raiſe along with it a conſiderable 
Weight, which was ſuſpended at the external End 
of the Sucker. Vid. Continuation of Phyſico-Mechan. 
Exp. Part 1. 
MBRACEUR, or Embraſour, (in Law) is he 
that when a Matter is in Trial between Party and 
Party, comes to the Bar with one of the Parties (ha- 
ving received ſome Reward fo to do) and ſpeaks in 
the Caſe, or privily labours the Jury, or ſtands there 
to over-look and ſurvey them, thereby to put them 
in Fears and Doubt of the Matter, the Penalty 
whereof is 20 l. and Impriſonment at the TJuſtice's 
Diſcretion. But Perſons learned in the Law may 
ſpeak in the Caſe of their Clients. 

EMBRASURE, in Architecture, is the Enlarge- 
ment made in the Walls, to give more Light and 
greater Convenience to the Windows and Doors of 
a Building, 

EMBRASURES, in Fortification , are the Holes 
in 2 Parapet, through which the Cannons are poin- 
ted to Fire into the Moat or Field: They are ge- 
nerally 12 Foot diſtance from one another; every 
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' lowly the Part of the Body to be 


Womb. 

EMBOLISM, is the Exceſs of the Solar Tear a- 
bove the Lunar, whereby the Lunat:ons happen eve- | 
any Planet that is eclipſed begins to emerge or get out 


Body alſo, lighter in Specie than Water, being 


per Signification of the World. 
ET EMETICK;, or Vomitive Medicines, are thoſe 


Mouth whatſoever is offenſive to the Stomach, as is 
the commonly received Notion. But Dr. Purcel, in 
his Book of Yapours, p. 39. ſuppoſes that Vomiting 
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and a half on the other Side toward the Field. 

that ſo the Muzzle may be funk on 

DO EMBROCETION, ( Fom spend; Erigation 

TION, roxd 5 Ireigation, 

or Wetting) is a kind of F — wherein the 
1 


1 


fomenting is let diſtil; drop by 


I 

"EMBRYO, is the Fetws inthe Womb of the Mo- 
ther, before its Members come to be diſtinctly form d. 
EMBRYOTHLASTES, an t with 
which Chirurgecns break the Bones of a dead 
_— that it may be the more eaſily taken out of 
the Womb. Fg.” 7 | | | 
EMBRYOTOMY, the Anatomical Diſſection 
of an Embryo or Fetus. ä 

. EMBRYULCUS, an Iron Hook with which 
Chirurgeons pull a dead Fetus out of the Mother's 


EMERGENT, the fame with Emer/ion. 
EMERSION, in Aſtronomy, is the Time when 


of the Shadow of the eclipſing Body. When any 


thruſt violently down into it, riſes again, tis ſaid to 
_— out of the Water; and this is the moſt pro- 


which with their pungent Particles contract the Fi- 
bres of the Stomach upwards, and ſo eject at the 


is cauſed by Salts, which prick and corrode the 
Nerves of the Stomach, from whence the Spirits 
flow to the Brain in great quantity ; and either by 
the Proximity of the Origin of thoſe Nerves, or by 
the Angle of Incidence, they are forced into the 
Nerves belonging to the Diaphragm, and the Mu- 
ſcles of the lower Belly; both which contracting 
themſelves, ſqueeze the Stomach into. a leſs com- 
paſs, and ſo make it eje& its Contents: and though 
ſome part of the Matter may go downwards by the 
Pylorus, yet the far greater Quantity muſt go up- 
wards, becauſe when the Diaphragm is contracted, 
it forces down the Liver, and makes it compreſs the 
Horus, and hinder any Thing from paſſing out that 
way; and this Account he confirms by the Experi- 
ments of Dr. Chirac, an eminent Anatomiſt at Mont- 
pellier in France, and of his own made upon Dogs, 
above twenty times: And how he ſolves the Diff- 
culty of the Muſcles of the Diaphragm , and of the 
Abdomen contracting themſelves both at the ſame 
time, when they are really Antagoniſts to one ano- 
ther, you will ſee in his Book, p. 43. | 
_ EMETICK Tartar , is only Cream or Cryſtal of 
Tartar poder d and mix d with a quarterpart of Cr0- 
cus Metallorum, and then the Mixture is boiled in an 
earthen Pan in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, for 
about 8 or 9 Hours : It muſt be ſtirred about con- 
tinually, and new Water put in as the Former boi!s 
away. The hot Liquor at laſt is trained through - 
a woolen Cloth, and then about half of it is gently 
evaporated ; the reſt is ſet to cool; and it will ſhoot 
into Cryſtals, Tis a fine, gentle, yet certain 
Vomitive. The Doſe from 3 or 4 Grains to 10 9! 
12. 
EMMENAGOGUES, are Medicines which ex- 
cite the Menſes. ; 
EMMOTON, is a Liquid Medicine which is in- 
' jected into Ulcers. 
EMOLLIENTIA, foftning Things, are ſuch 35 


one of them being from 6 to 7 Foot wide without, 
and about 3 within ; their Height above the Plat- 
form is 3 Foot on that Side toward the Town, and 


with a moderate Heat and Moiſture diſſolve thoſe 
Parts which before cohered cloſe; and diſſipating o- 
thers, make them looſe and ſoft. ; 


and Feat, 


er Leaf, and is 


Pieces) 2s 


Guard and a Band to the Flower where it is weak | 


and tender ; and therefore fuch Plants as have Flow- 
ers with a firm and ſtrong Baſis, as Tulips, fc. 
have no Empalement, nor any. | 
EMP L, in Law, fignifies the Writing and 
Entring the Names of a Jury intoa Parchment Sche- 
dule or Roll of Paper by the Sheriff, which he hath 
ſummon d to appear for the Performance of ſuch pub- 
lick Service as juries are employ'd in. 
EMPARLANCE, in Common Law, fignifics a 
Defire or Petition in Court of a Day, to pauſe what 
is beſt to do: And tis called by the Civilians Petz- 
onem induciarum. | | 
EMPASMA, the fame with Catapaſma. 
EMPATTEMENT, according to ſome, is the 
fame with Talus in Fortification; which ſee. 
EMPERICKS, are the ſame with Mountebanks, 


or bold ignorant Pretenders to the Practice of Phy- 


ſick. However . Emperical Medicines, as ſome are 


pleaſed to call the very beſt in Uſe, are by no Means | 


totally to be flighted, nor that Practice of this Art, 
which is built on Experience, to be condemn d; 


but only the daring Attempts of ſuch ignorant Pre- | 
tenders as are no way qualify'd to judge of the Sym- 
ptoms of a Diſeaſe, nor the peculiar Circumſtances of 


their Patient's Temper and Stare of Body. 
EMPHATICAL, is uſed in two Senſes; when 
any thing is ſpoken with great Earneſtneſs and E- 
motion of Mind, we ſay, twas ſpoken very Em- 
phatically, or with a great Emphaſis. Tis uſed alſo 
by the old 
Colours (as they would call them) which are of- 
ten ſeen in Clouds before the Riſing, or after the 
Setting of the Sun, or thoſe in the Rain-bow, Cc. 
And theſe, becauſe they are not permanent or 
lafting, they will not allow to be true Colours: But 
fince theſe Emphatica! Colours are Light, modified 
chiefly by Refraction, and with a Concurrence of 


Reflections, and ſome other accidental Variations; 


and being the proper Objects of Sight, and capa- 
ble as truly to affect it as other permament Colours 
are, there is no reaſon for excluding them from the 
Number of true and genuine Colours, fince all o- 
ther Colours are only Modifications of Light as 
theſe are. 
EMPHRACTICK, the ſame with Emplattomena, 
or Emplaſticks. | | 
EMPHRAXIS, is an Obſtruction in any Part. 
EMPHYSEMA, .is an Inflammation or a windy 


Swelling or Blowing up any Part of the Body. Blan- 


chard. 
— EMPHYTON Thermo, or Calor Innatus, is the 


innate Heat, or Heat firſt ſuppoſed to be produc'd in 


the Fœtus from the Parent's Semen, which after- 
wards, when Refpiration is begun, and the Fœtus 
ſubſiſts of it ſelf, decays forſooth, by Degrees. Ma- 
ny Philoſophers and Phyſicians call this Heat an in- 
nate or nat we Spirit, and ſay that it conſiſts of three 
arts, of a primogenial Moiſture, an innate Spirit, 
Whence Fernehus defines innate Heat 
to be a grimogemal Moifture every way qualified 
with an mnate Spirit and H:at. Blanchard. 
EMPIRICAL Medicine, now-a-days called 
Hackmeg, is a practiſing Phyſick, without enquiring 
either into the Nature of the Diſeaſe, or cf the Me- 
Licines employed to cure them; but 4 pending ſole- 


Natural Philoſophers for thoſe Apparent | 


Acron Agrigentinus was the 
firſt Author of it, who neglecting the Reaſens of 
Things, contented himſelf with bare Experience. 

Quacks firſt flouriſhed amongſt the Egyptions ; 


from this Trade came Mountebanks ; and thoſe that 


now practice Phyſick after this bold and heedleſs rate, 
are called Empericks. | 
EMPLASTRUM, a Plaiſter, is a Medicine ap- 

plied outwardly to the Skin, ſpread upon Linnen or 
Leather : Ir is commonly made of Oils, or of thoſe 
Things which are of a like Confiſtence with Oil; as 
Swine's-greaſe , Butter, ſlimy , viſcous Extractions 
from Cums, Roots, gc. Alf of Powder and 
Wax, are theſe Things which are cf a like Conſi- 
ſtence with Wax, as Refin, Piech, Gum, gcc. The 


| Maſs whereof being yct hot, is formed into a C. lin- 


drical Figure. Blanchard. 

 EMPLASTICKS, 2 are Jalves which fo 

EMPLATTOMENA, & conſti pa- e and ſhut up 
the Pores of the Pody, that Sulphurous Vapours 
cannot paſs. Blanchard. | 
EMFNEUMATOSIS, is an alternate Dilatation 
of the Thorax, whereby the external Air is conti- 
nually breathed in, and by the Wind-pipe and the 
Lungs, is communicatcd to the Blood to accend it. 
Blanchard. 8 

EMPORIUM, is often uſed for the common Sen- 
ſory in the Brain. 

EMPROSTHOTONUS, is a continval Contra- 
tion of the Muſcles of the Neck towards the Fore- 
parts. Blanchard. | | 

EMPYEMA, properly ſo called, is a Collection 
of purulent Matter in the Cavity of the Thorax; 
but largely taken, ſignifies the ſame in the Abdomen 
too, Blanchard. 

EMPY REUMATA, are little Feveriſh Remains 
after a Criſis ; alſo that thick viſcous Matter which 
ſubſides to the Bottom in diſtilled Waters. Empy- 
reuma ſignifies alſo that Taſte and Smell of the Fire 
which in Diſtillations affeds ſome Oils, Spirits and 
Waters, by reaſon of their being drawn off by too 
great a De ree of Heat. 

EM RODS: See Hemorrhoids. 

EMULCENIT Veſſels, are the two large Arte- 
Ties and Veins which ſpring, the Former from the 
deſcending Trunk of the Aorta or great Artery, the 
Latter from the Vena Cava. They are both inſerted 
into the Kidneys, and the Emulgent Arteries carry 
the Blood (with the Serum) to them, and the Ennl- 
gent Veins bring it back again after the Serum is ſe- 
parated from it by the Kidneys. 

EMULSION, is a Liquid Medicine to be taken 
inwardly, of the Form and Colour of Milk, whence 
comes its Name ( Quaſt Lacmentiens.) 

EMUNCTORIES, are the Cavities into which 
the Excrements of an Animal Body are emptied, as 
the pituitous Humour of the Brain, into the No- 
ſtrils; the yellow thickiſn Humour, which we call 
Ear-wax, into the Ears; the Excrements, into the 
Bowels; the Urine, into the Bladder, Cc. 

ENAMON, is a Medicine which ſtops the 
Blood „ Or which , by bens, cooling Or drying, 
cloſes the Paſſiges of the Veſſels which were open; 
ſtops or diminithes the Fluidity and violent Motion 
of the Blood. Blanchard 

ENEOREMA, is that Craſs Subſtance which is 
ſuſpended in the Middle of the Urines, call'd the 
Hypoſtaſtis Urme, Blanchard. 


ENALLAGE, a Figure in Grammar, whereby 
there 1s a Change either of a Pronoun, as when a 
Poſſeſſive is put for a Relative, as Suns for Ejus ; 


or. 
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of a Verb, when one Mood or Tenſe is put for un 

ther, c- [ 7 5 ö £ 4 * © * 2 0 OY x l 726 4 4 LANG? 42 
LURON, che Term in Heraldry for a 


charged withMartlzts, or any Kind of Birds: 
Thus they fay, he beareth Argent, a Bordure Azure, 
charged with an Enaluron of Martlets; meaning, 
that there are Martlets all round the Bord. 


_ ENARTHROSIS, is (in Anatomy) a kind of 
- Jointing, when the Cavity that receives it is deep, | 
and the Head of the Bone that is inſerted is oblong, } Guley 


as may be ſeen in the HucKkie-bone and irs Cavity; 
in the principal Bone of that Part of the Foot which 
immediately ſucceeds the Leg , with the Bone call'd 
Cymbtforme. | 8; „ 
ENCA THIS, or Encant bis, is the Caruncula La- 
crymalis; which ſee. VTV 

ENCAUMA, or Epicauma, is a deep, hard, and 
cruſty Ul-er of the Eye. Blanchard. . 

ENCIENTE a French Term, in Fortification, 
ſignifying the whole Encloſure, Circumference, or 


Compaſs of a Fortified Place, whether compoſed of | 


Baſtions or not | 
ENCEPHALOS, is whatſoever is within the 


Compaſs of the Skull, as the Brain, the Cerebellum:, 
the M-dul/a Oblongata, Cc. 


ENCHARAXB : See Scarificatio. 
ENC HEIRESIS Anatomica , is a Readineſs in 


- 


DiſſeQtions, when an Anatomiſt ſhews the Parts of | 


a Body dexteroufly and expeditiouſly. 
ENCHYMONA., is an Afflux of the Blood, 

whereby the external Parts are render'd black and 

blue; as in the Scurvy, Blood-ſhot Eyes, Cc. Alſo 


an Afflux of the Blood by the Quickneſs and Sud- | 


denneſs of its Motion,as in Anger and Joy.Blanchard. 

ENCHYTA, or Hfundibulum, is an Inſtrument 
wherewith Liquids are inſtilled into the Eyes, No- 
ſtrils a1 d Ears. 

ENCHYSMA, the ſame with Chyſter. 

ENCOPE, is an Inciſion of any Part, as in a 
Gangrene, Bs | 

ENCRANIU M, the ſame@wgth Cerebellum. 

ENCROACHMENT, or Accroachinent, in Com- 
mon Law, ſignifies an unlawful gaining upon the 
Right or Poſſeſſions of another. 

END for End : When a Cable, Hawſer or other 
Ropc of a Ship is run clear off from the Block or 


Place it was wound about, they ſay at Sea, Tig run 


out End for End. f ä 
ENDECACGON; a plain Figure in Geometry, o 

eleven Sides and Angles. | 

_ ENDEIXT., is an Indication of Diſeaſes, where- 

by is ſhewn what is to be done : As for Example, a 


| Plethora, or too great Fulneſs of Blood, indicates, 
the opening of a Vein. Blanchard. 


ENDEMICAL, Endemial, or Endenious Diſeaſe, 
is what ſome call Morbus Vernacul'ts, C Commuanis ; 
that is, a Diſeaſe which always infects a great many 
in the ſame Countrey, proceeding from ſome Cauſe 
peculiar to the Countrey where it reigns: Such is the 


Scurvy to the Hillanders ; wrermitting Fevers to | 


the TInha'itants of our Submarine and Marſhy Pla- 
ces, ETC. | 

ENDITEMENT , or Indictment, in Common 
Law, is the ſame with Accuſatio in the Civil Law, 
tho in ſome Points it differs. It may be thus defi- 


ned : An Iadlictment is à Bill or Declaration made in 


Form of law (for the Benefit of the Common- 
wealth) exhibited as an Accuſation of one for ſome 
Offence, either Criminal or Pena], unto Jurors, and 
by their Verdict found and preſented to be true, be- 
fore an Officer, having Power to puniſh the ſame 
Offence. It is always at the Suit of the King, and 
differs from an Accuſation in this, that the Preferrer 
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ENDORN PD, when two Lions are born rampant, 
anck turning their Backs to each other, the Heralds 
ſay they are Exdorſed ; bur if their Faces be towards 
each other, they call it Combatant. 

. ENDOWMENT, fignifies the giving or aſſum- 
ing of a Dower to a Woman; alſo the ſetting or ſe- 
vering of a ſufficient Portion for a Vicar towards his 

perpetual Maintenance when the Benefice is appro- - 

priated; and ſuch a Vicarage is called a Vicarage 
Endow d. 
ENDOWMENT de la plus hell: part, is where 

a Man dying, ſeized of ſome Lands holden in Knight's 
Service, and other ſome in Soccage, the Widow is 
{ped of her Dower, rather in the Soccage Lands, than 
thoſe holden in Knight's Service, as being le plus 
belle part, the fairer Part. 

ENEMA, the ſame with Cher. 

ENERGETICAL Podies or Particles, are ſuch 
as are eminently active, and which produce mani- 
feſt Operations of various Natures, according tò the 
various Circumſtances and Motions of ſuch Bodies 
or Particles. VVV | 
ENERGY, ina Medicinal Senſe, is an Agitation 
or Operation of the Animal Spirits and Blood. 
ENFANS Ferdant, the ſame with Firlorn Hope 
in an Army; which ſee, 

ENFILADE, in Fortification, ſignifies a Situati- 
on of Ground which diſcovers a Poſt according to 
the whole Length of a Right Line, ſo that ir can 
be ſcoured with the Cannon, and rendred almoſt 
Defenceleſs: Wherefore to | 

ENFILE or Enfilads the Curtain or Rampart, i; 
to ſweep the whole Length of it with the Cannon. 
| ENFRANCHISE, to make Free, to incorporate 
à Man into a Society or Body- pol. tick, or to make 
one a Free Denizon. | 

ENGINE, in the genera], is any Mechanick In- 
ſtrument compoſed of Wheels, Screws of Pulleys, in 


| order to lift, caſt, or ſuſtain any Weight, or to pro- 


duce any conſiderable Effect which cannot fo eaſily 
be obtained by the bare Application of Men's Hands 
without ſuch help; ſuch as Warlike Engines, En- 
gines to raiſe Water, Cranes, Sc. 
And here I think it proper to give the Reader 2 
Deſcription of two very uſeful Engines, which are 
the Invention of one of our own Nation, Thomas 
Savery, Eſq; a Gentleman very ſkilful in all Things 
of this Nature, and now Treaſurer to the Sick and 
| Wounded Office. | 

The Firft is an Em2mme to row Ships and Boats at 
Sea, or in a River, when there is a ſtark Calm or 
very little Wind. 

A Deſcription of this the Inventor publiſhed in 
the Year 16:8, with his Anſwers to the Objections 
raiſed againſt it by Mr. Dummer, and others: And 
the Thought is ſo natural, and the Manner ot it“ 
working ſo plain and eaſy, that tis an amazing thing 
to one that there is no more uſe made of it. 

He fits a Wheel to the Prum- head of the Capitan, 
whoſe Teeth turn a Trundle-head ; through w ich 


is run an Iron Bar that reaches clear a-crofs, aud 


| goes through the Sides of the Ship: and on its Ends, 


without Board, at a convenient Diſtance mo the 
nps 
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Sides, are faſtened two Drum-heads like the. Sucking-Pipe T; wherefore it will be pfeſſed 
on the Capſtan, in which are fitted, to take | up, and aſcend into, and fill the Receiver P, 1, dri- 
at pleaſure, 6 or 8 Paddles; and at the outer- | ving up before it, as it riſes, the Clack or Valve R, 3, 
moſt Ends of the Paddles is faſtened an Iron Pin with | which afterwards falling down again and ſhutting 
an Head to it; by which Means, and by the help | cloſe, hinders the Deſcent of the Water that Way. 
of a Cord, taking an half turn round about all chez Then (the Receiver P, 2, being in the mean time 
Pins, both the Paddles may be ſwifted or ſtrain d, emptied of irs Air) turn the Handle of the Regula- 
and ſtrengthned ſo, that they ſhall all work propor- | tor from yau, and the Force of the Steam. coming 
onably; and alſo the Paddles may with a Luff from the Boyler, will be all upon the Surface of the 
Tackle be the more handily and eafily lifted in and | Water contained in the Receiver P, 1, where it 
out, in order to be fitted into or taken our of the | gravitates or preſſes hard upon ir, and ſtill increaſes 
Drum- heads of the Bar: See the Figure annexed. its Spring or Elaſticity till it comes to over-balance, 
Now here if the Men will but work, if there be | or exceed the Weight of the Water in the Recei- 
enough of them, and the Paddles be made propor- | ver, which then it will neceſſarily drive up through 
tionably large, according to the number of the Men the Paſſage Q, R, 1, 9, Q, into the Force-pipe 
| that can be brought to work at the Capſtan; I can- | 5, and at laft diſcharge it out at the Top, as you 
not fee but that the Engine will give the Veſſel | ſee in the Figure. ; on” 
freſher Way than any Oars can do, work d by the After the very ſame Manner, tho' alternately, is 
' fame, or a far greater number of Hands, as the Ex- the Receiver P, 2, filled with and emptied of Wa- 
periments that have been tried do abundantly ſhew, ter; and by this Means a conſtant Steam is kept 
according to the beſt Information I can get of the | continually running out at the Top of the Force- 
Matter pipe S, and fo the Water is raiſed very eaſily from 
| - the Bottom of the Mine, c. to the Place where it is 
| The other Exgine is for riſing Water by the | deſigned to be diſcharged. : N 
Force of Fire, in which he hath ſhewed as great n- Only I ſhould add, That after the Engine begins 
genuity, Depth of Thought, and true Mechanick | to work, and the Water is riſen into and hath filled 
Krill, as ever diſcovered it ſelf in any Defign of this | the Force-Pipe S, then it fills the little Ciſtern &, 
Nature. and by that Means feeds the Pipe T7, which he 


calls the Condenſing-Pipe, becauſe Water is conveyed 
3 i = down from thence to cool the Receivers when 
* the Flee me in as follows, | throughly heated by the Steam, in order to make 


them Suck (as tis uſually called) the Water out of 
the Well up into the Receiver. 
A denotes two Furnaces, whoſe Fire-places are Alſo a little above that Ciſtern you the Pipe E, 
B, 1, 2, and their Funnel or Chimney C. which conveys Water from the Force- pipe into D 
In theſe two Furnaces are placed two Veſſels of | the leſſer Boyler, which is there placed to repleniſh 
Copper, which he calls Boylers, the one a larger, as | the greater Boyler L when the Water in it begins 
I, the other a ſmaller, as D. to be almoſt conſumed. Now when there is need 
Theſe Boylers have each a Gas Pipe, as C and | of doing this, turn the Cock E fo, that there can 
M of which G goes within eight Inches of the | be no Communication between the Force- pipe T 
Bottom, but N reaches only half way down the | and the leſſer Boyler D; and putting in a little Fire 
great Boyler. : | at B, 2, the Water there will grow preſently hot ; 
By theſe Pipes, before the Engine can work, you | and when it boils, its own Steam, which hath no 
muſt firſt fill the ſmall Boyler quite full, and the | vent out, preſſing on its Surface, will force the Wa- 
great Boyler two Thirds full of Water: Then light | ter up the Pipe H, through &, into the great Boj- 
che Fire at B 1, and make the Water in L boil, by | ler L, and ſo long will it run till the Surface of the 
which Means the Steam of it being quite confined, | Water in the Boyler D, get to be as low as the Bot- 
muſt needs be wonderfully compreſſed, and there- | tom of the Pipe H; and then the Steam and Wa- 
fore will, on the opening of a Way for it to iſſue | ter will run together, and by its Noiſe and rattling 
out (which is done by turning Z the Handle of the | of the Clack I will give him that works the Eu- 
Regulator from you) ruſh with a great Force thro? | gine ſufficient Aſſurance that D hath emptied and 
the Steam Pipe O, 1, into the Receiver P 1, dri- | diſcharged it ſelf into L, and carried in as much 
ring all the Air before it, and forcing it up into the | Water as is then neceſſary; after which, by turn- 
Force-Pipe through the Clack R, I, as you will ing the Cock I again, you may let new cold Wa- 
perceive by the Noiſe and Ratling of the Clack. | ter out of & into D the leſſer Boyler, as before: 
And when all the Air is thus driven out, the Re- And thus will there be a conſtant Motion, and a 
ceiver P, 1, will be very much heated by the | continual Supply of the Engine without fear of De- 
Steam: When you find that it is throughly empti- cay or Diſorder. X 
ed, and is grown very hot, as you may both ſee and Alſo to know whether L want replenitſhing or 
feel, then pull the Handle of the Regulator to- not, you need only turn the Cock N, and if Wa- 
wards you, by which Means you will ſtop the | ter come out, there is no need to repleniih; but if 
Steam-Pipe O, 1, fo that no more Steam can yet | Steam only come, you may conclude there is: And 
come into it, but you will open it a Way into O, 2, | the like will the Cock G do in reference to the leſſer 
and by that Means fill the Receiver P, 2, with the | Boyler D, ſhewing when tis neceſſary to ſupply 
team, as the other was before. While this is do- | that with freſh Water from S: fo that in working 
ing, let ſome cold Water be poured on the Receiver | the Engin there is very little Skill or Labour requi- 
3 by which Means the Steam there being | red, it being only to be injured by either a ſtupid or 
doo ed, and condenſed, and contraqed into a very | wilful Neglect. 
little Room, and conſequently preſſing but very little Of the Uſes and Application of this Engine, the 
(if at all) on the Valve or Clack R, 1, at the Bot- Reader will find a full Account in the Inventor's 


tom of the Receiver, P, 1. There is nothing there | Book called the Miygzer's Friend, 
to counterbalance the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere | 


on the Surface of the Warer in the lower Part of 
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es upon ir. Alſo an Inſtrument | 


ENGONASIS Hercules, the Name given by A- 
fironomers to one of the Northern Conſtellations, 


containing about 48 Stars. 
ENGONIOS, is the bending of the Arm or 


LNCRAIIED 2 Term in Heraldry, when a 
Bordure, Sc. is formed by a Line of this Shape; 


AAA 


and the little Arches turn outward from the Center 

of the Eſcutcheon; for if they turn the other way, 

tis called hmected. | : 
ENGYSCOFE, the fame with a Microſcope, be- 


ing an Inſtrument to view ſmall Bodies diſtinct- 


ly; and tis fo called, becauſe it brings the Eye 
much nearer to theſe ſmall Bodies, and conſequent- 
ly makes them appear to us to have larger Parts 


and Dimenſions than they had before: See Micro- 


ſcope. 5 
ENHARMON — a Term in Muſick, u- 
ENHARMONICK, 3 


Dieſis. 

ENIGMA, or Riddle, is an obſcure Allegory, 
where the Natural Senſe of the Words are not pre- 
ſently perceptible, being, in Appearance, frequent- 
ly Contradictory. „ 

ENIXUM-SAL, is the Chymical Term for 
what they otherwiſe call a Neutral Salt, which par- 
ticipates both of the Nature of an Acid and an A- 
kali; as Common Salt, Nitre, Allum, Vitriol, c. 

ENNEADECATEHND ES, the ſame with the 


Golden- Number, which ſee; or the Cycle of the 


Moon. 
ENNEAGON, is a Polygon of Nine equal 
Sides. 

ENNEATICAL Days, ſignifies every ninth Day 
of a Sickneſs, which ſome will ſuppoſe doth bring 
ſome great Alteration in the Diſeaſe. 

ENNEATICAL Lars, are every ninth Year of 
ones Life, which, by ſome weak Men, are thought 
to bring a great Mutation of Fortune along with 
them. 

ENNEEMIMERTIS, is one kind of the Cæſura of 
a Latin Verſe, where, after the fourth Foot, there 
is an odd Syllable ending a Word, which helps to 
make the next Foot with the following Word; as 
in this Inſtance, : | 


Le latus Niueum Molli fultus Hyactntho, 


Where all the four kinds of the Cæſura occur. 
ENORTHRO SIS: See Diart hroſis. 
ENQUEST, is taken for an Inquiſition by a 

ury, which is the moſt uſual Trial in all Cauſes 
ax? Civil and Criminal within this Realm ; for in 


Cauſes Civil, after Proof is made on either Side of 
ſo much as each Party thinketh good for himſelf; 


if the Doubt be in the Fact, it is referr'd to the 
Diſcretion of twelve indifferent Men, empanell d 
by the Sheriff for that Purpoſe; and as they bring 
in their Verdict, ſo Judgment paſſeth; for the Judge 
faith, The jury findeth the Fact thus, and the 
Law is thus. For the Enqueſt in Criminal Cau'es, 
ſee Jury. 


ſually applied to the laſt. 
of the three kinds of Muſick, abounding in Dieſis, 
which are the leaſt ſenſible Diviſion of a Tone: See 


ENS PRIMUM, according to the Cant of Pz. 
racelſus, is the moſt Efficacious Part of any natural 
mixt Body, Vegetable, Animal, or Mineral, which 
he pretends to have been able to ſeparate from 
them, and with it to effect prodigious things to- 
wards the Renovation and Reſtoration of Youth: 
And though he delivers his Proceſſes fo obſcurely 
as to encourage no Body to try them; yet Mr. Boyle 
gives us a Proceſs of Mr. L. F. Chymiſt to the 
French King, whereby the Ens Primum, or Eſſence 
of any Vegetable, may eafily be obtained, as he 
had tried himſelf, and is as follows. 

Sather, at a convenient Seaſon of the Year, and 
\ Time of the Day, Balm, tor Inflance, or ſome o- 
ther fitting Herb (for all Plants cannot this way be 
turned into Water) beat it to a ſoft Maſs or Pulp 
in a Marble Mortar, and then putting it into a 
| Bolt-head hermetically ſealed, digeſt it for 40 Days 
in a Dunghil, or ſome Analogous Heat: After this 
take out the Matter, which will now be much more 
liquid than before, and ſeparating from it the Dregs 
or groſſer Parts, digeſt it anew in a gentle Bath 
that the remaining grofſer Parts alſo may ſubſide ; 
filtrate it, and then add to it the fix'd Salt drawn 
from the former Dregs dried and calcined. To this 
prepared Liquor add equal Parts of the Liquor of 
goed Sea Salt, well purified, melted, and then let it 
run per Deliquium. Seal up then the Mixture in a 
| Bolt-head, and let it be expoſed to the Sun for fix 
Weeks longer; at the End of which Term there 
will ſwim upon the Liquor the Ems Primum of 
the Plant in a liquid tranſparent Form, ſometimes 
of a Green, and ſometimes of a Reddiſh Colour, 
| * to the Nature of the Plant thus mana- 
ed. | 
; M. Boyle fays, That Mr. L. F. aſſured him once 
in the preſence of another Virtuoſo, to whom he 
| 1 for the Truth of the Fact, as having been 
made acquainted with the Operation, That a ſpe- 
cial Friend of his thus drawing the Eſſence of Balm, 
tried it upon himſelf for about a Fortnight, taking 
it according to Paracelſ us his Deſcription ; before 
the End of which Time the Nails of his Hands and 
Feet came off without pain, being ſucceeded by a 
Sett of new ones; and convinced him ſo far of the 
Efficacy of it, that he having no need of any ſuch 
help, left off taking it; and tried it no farther; but 
that giving it to an old Woman of 70 Years of Age, 
who [ſerved in the Houſe, it produced the Mſenſes 
again, and that ſo copiouſly, as wonderfully to ſtar- 
tle the old Woman. | | 

Nay, he told Mr. Boyle farther, on his enquiring 
why he did not try it on Beaſts, That he gave of it 
cho but in a little quantity, as having not much of 
it left, to an old Hen, who on the ſixth Day began 
to moult her Feathers till the grew ſtark naked; but 
before a Fortnight. was paſſed, received others in 
their room, which were fairer and better coloured 

than the former Feathers. 2 
This is an odd Relation, but however tis caſy to 
make Trial of Matter of Fact; and I wonder no 
one hath attempted all this while to proſecute à 


thing which is ſo eaſy to effect, and whoſe Success 
would reward ſufficiently the Explorer's Pains and 
Time, if it will do, 8 
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1 is a Sublimation of cquat Pans of 


Powder ef Cyprus Vitrinl, calcined till tis of a 
i 421 Colour, ani of Salt-Armroniack into the Form 
of a Yellow Flower; and they are called from 
forme Particles of Copper which they have carried 
jos © 1 Vitriol: The Chymiſts calling Cop- 
PM. Boyle commends them as an admirable Me- 
dicine in the Rickets , obſtinate Cachexies , Loſs of 
Appetite, and all Obſtructions. Their Doſe is from 
fix Grains tp a Scruple. 

ENSCONCED : See hſconced. 

ENSIFORMIS Cartilago, or Mucronata, is the 
loweſt Part of the Sternum, or the Breaſt Bone; 
and becauſe of its pointed lar Shape, tis 
ealled Mucronataand Enſiforms : Tis about an Inch 
long, and en the Out-ſide of it there is formed a 
Cavity in the Breaſt called Scrobiculus Cordis, or the 


Heart-Pit; and a gnawing Pain which is ſometimes 
felt here, is called Cardialgia, the Heart-burn: But 


this Pain proceeds not from the Heart, but from the 
upper Orifice of the Stomach, which lies under this 


4 its "5 Conſent with the Heart, as ſome fancied 
rmerly, | 
— ENTABLATURE, or Entablement, a Term in 


Cornice of a Pillar, being, in effect, the Extremity 


of the Flooring, which is either ſupported by Pil- | 


unlawful Entrance into Lands or Tenements , being 
utterly void of a Poſſeſſor, by him that hath no Right 


lars, or by a Wall, if there are not Columns, 
ENTAYTLE, in common Law, ſignifies Fre- tail, 
or Fee-mtanled, or Abridged. 


g a 
ENTELECHIA, a Greek Word uſed by A, iſto- 


tle to expreſs the Human Mind: They tell us, 

that Hermolans Barbarus went to the Devil to know 

the Meaning of it ; and either the Devil for him, 

or his own great Underſtanding, renders it Perfecti- 

8 by which his Readers are much the wi- 
6 | 


The Ancient Commentators on Arifotle interpret 

it by the Word Aus, and mean by it a kind of 
Subſtantial Form, by which Action is produced in 
the Body. 


The Modern Peripateticks come nearer to what | 


. was Ariftotle's Meaning; for they make a 
qualifying the Whole, to be able to perform ſuch 


tinuata r Mot io. 
EN f NCHITA, is a Clyſter- Pipe, which is 
alſo called Siphon and Syringa. 


the Proceſſes of the Peritoneum, dilated into the 
Groins, or ontward Skin that covers the Scrotum. 
Blanchard, 

. ENTEROEPIPLOCELE „ 2 ſort of Rupture, 
in which the Guts and Caul fall down into the Scro- 
tum together, Blanchard. 


ENTEROMPHALUS, or Hernia Umbilicatis, | 


2 Rupture of the Navel, or the Bunching out of the 
Gutsat the Navel, which is common with Te eming 
omen. 

ENTERPLEDER, in Common Law, ſignifies 
as much as Cognitio præjudicialis in the Civil; that 
is, the diſcuſſing of a Fore incidentally falling out 

fore the principal Cauſe can take end. For Ex- 
ample, Two ſeveral Perſons being found Heirs to 

and, by two ſeveral Offices in one County, the 
King is brought in doubt to which of them Live 
oughr to be made, and therefore firſt they muſt In- 


of Motion and happy Modification of Matter | 


ts as are proper to it: And thus Cicero in his | 
Tuſcul. Queſt. renders Entelechia, quedam quaſi Con- | 


3 8 - 0 Tull 
ter pad that is, formally try between themſelves 
who is the right Heir, 1 1 
ENTHYMEME, is #Syllogiſm mn in the 
Mind, but imperfe& in the Expreſſion ; becauſe 
ſome one of the Propoſitions is ſuppreſt, as being 
too cleat and common, and eaſily ſupplied by the 


Underſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſcourſe : 
As, Every Right-lined Triangle hath all its three 


les juſt equal to two Right ones ; therefore it will 
he in an . ; where the Propoſition, that an 
ſfoceles it a Right-lmed Triangle, is omitted, as be- 


ing ſufficiently known , and therefore it would have 


been impertinent to have inſerted it. | 
ENTIRE T. enancy, is contrary to Several Tenan- 

15 ſignifying the ſole Poſſeſſion in one Man, whereas 
e other ſignifieth Joint or Common in more. 
ENTOYR 

Bordure when it is charged with things without 

Life, ſuch as Bezants, Plates, gcc. 
ENTRING-LADDER, in a Ship, is of two 

Sorts ; one is uſed by the Ship's Sides in a Harbour, 


or in fair Weather, for Perſons to go in and out of 


rtilage, and hath the Name of Cardia, becauſe | the Ship ; the other is made of Ropes with ſmall 


Staves for Steps, and is hung out of the Gallery to 
enter into the Boat , or to come Aboard the Ship 


from thence, when the Sea runs fo high , that they 
Architecture, ſignifying the Architrave, Friſe, and | 


dare not bring the Boat to the Ship's Side for fear of 
my of her. 


ENTRUSION, in Law, ſignifies a violent or 


unto them. 3 N 
ENTRUSION de gard, is a Writ that lies 
where the Infant within Age, entred into his Lands, 
and held his Lord out; for in this Caſe the Lord 
ſhall not have the Writ de connnuni Cuſtodia, but 


this. 


ENTRY, a Term in Law, ſignifies properly the 


wy] Poſſeſſion of Lands or Tenements : *Tis uſed 


alſo for a Writ of Poſſeſſion. 
And in the Plea of Entry there be three De- 

grees. CAR 
Firſt, Where a Man demandeth Lands or Tene- 
ments of his own Seiſin, after the Term is ex- 

ired. : 
b The Second is, Where one demandeth Land or 
Tenements, lett by another after the Term is ex- 
pired. 5 


The Third, Where one demandeth Lands or Te- 


nements of that Tenant that had Entry by one to 
whom ſome Anceſtor of the Plantiff did lett for a 


Term now expired; according to which Degrees, 
ENTEROCELE, or Hernia Iuteſtinalis, is the | 


fall of the Inteftines, eſpecially of the Bum, thro 


the Writs for more fit Remedy are varied. 
A Writ of Entry differeth from an Aſſiſe, be- 
cauſe it lieth for the moſt part againſt him who en- 
tred lawfully, but holdeth againſt Law; whereas 
an Aſſiſe lieth againſt him that unlawfully diſſeiſ- 
ed: Yet ſometimes a Writ of Entry lieth upon an 
Intruſion, 

There are Five Things which put the Writ of Eu- 
try out of the Degrees, viz. Intruſion, Succeſſion, 
Diſſeiſin upon Diſſeiſin, Judgment, and Eſcheat. 
I. Intruſion, is where the Diſſeiſor dies ſeiſed, and 
a Stranger abates. | ES | 

2. Succeſſion, is when the Diſſeiſor is a Man ot 
Religion, and dies, or is diſpoſed, and his Succeſſor 
Enters. © 5 

2. Diſſæiſin upon Diſſeiſin, is when the Diſſeiſor is 
diſſeiſed by another. 


4. Judgment, is when one recovers againſt the 
Diſſeiſor. 


Mm 2 5. Eſcheat 


RE, the Term in Heraldry to Blazon a 
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Life living the Tenant in Dower, he in the Rever- 


— — 
_ 


at 


in. 
ENTRY ad termimum * preteriit, lies where a 
Man Leaſes Land to anothe 


ſhall have this Writ. 


ENTRY cauſa Matrimonij pralocuti, is a Writ | 


which lies where Lands or Tenements are given to 
a Man upon Condition, That he ſhall take the Do- 
nor to his Wife within a certain Time, and he e- 
ſpouſes another, or otherwiſe diſables himſelf that 
he cannot take her according to the ſaid Condition; 


then the Donor and her Heirs ſhall have the ſaid | 


Writ againſt him, or againſt whoever elſe is in the 

ſaid Lands. ; 
ENTRY. ix caſu Proviſo, lies if Tenant in Dower 

aliens in Fee, or for Term of Life, or for another's 


ſion ſhall have this Writ. | 8 
ENTRY in caſu conſimili, is a Writ that lies 


where Tenant for Life, or Tenant by the Court y 
aliens in Fee, he in the Reverſion thall have this 


Wm. 
ENTRY fine allen Capita/, lies where an Ab- 


bot, Prior, or ſuch as has Convent or Common 


r for Term of Years, | 
and the Tenant holds over his Term, the Leſſor | 


8 — — 77 —— 1 "and 3 ſhall be that Yer Fa ©. themes 
x at, 18. .Wi e Diſſeiſor dies withopt | Mad 3 mau DE UN; s Zpact, the nexrY ear 
lei, or doth Felo . is Attaint, by | 14; 88 fo 0, 4d Yearly. 11. Days, and catino 
which the Lord Emters, agin his Eſcheat. | | away 3%, when the Number amounts to more: 
Y ad Communem Legem, is a Writ „ i 
which lies where Tenants for Term of Life, Tenant | To find the Epact, / the Prime er Golden 
for Term of another's Life, Tenant by the Conn ely, |  - Number given, you h this _ oo 
or Tenant in Dower, aliens and dies, he in the Re | | | 
verſion ſhall have this Writ againſt whomfſoever is RULS..... 


Divide.by 3, Fir each ons left add Tem. 
30 reject ; the Prime makes Epact then. 


. Example. 
Anno 1701, Golden Number 11, divided by 3, 


to 11, makes 31, from which take 30, the Remain- 
der is 1, the Epaci for the Year 1701. . 


EPANORTHOSIS, is a Gre:k Word, the ſame 
with Correctio or Emendatio in Latin; and ſignifies 
a Pathetical Form of Speech, in which the firſt Ex- 
preſſion appearing t o weak, the Speaker ftill en- 
deavours to correct or mend it, by uſing ſtronger 
Ways of ſpeak in. = : | 
EFPAPAALFSIS, is an irritated or repeated Phla- 
botomy. F/ mchard. | : 
EPAR : e #{par. 


called Pu te., behind the Ears. Blanchard. 
EAULF, in Fortification, is the Shoulder of 
the Baſtion, or the Angle of the Face and Flank; 


Seal, aliens Lands or Tenements of the Right of | when-e that Angle is often called the Angle of the 
the Church, without the Aſſent of the Convent or | Epaul>. 


Chapter, and dies, then the Succeſſor ſhall have this 


EPAULEMENT, in Fortification, is a Side. work 


Writ. | made either of Earth thrown up, of Bags of Earth, 


ENVELOPE, in Fortification , is a Mount of 


Earth, ſometimes raiſed in the Ditch of a Place, and 
| ſometimes beyond ir, being either in form of a ſim- 
ple Parapet, or of a ſmall Rampart bordered with 
. a Parapet. Thoſe Enpelopes are made when one 


would only cover the weak Places with ſingle Lines, 
without any Deſign of advancing toward the Field, 
which cannot be done but by Works that require a 
great deal of Breadth ; ſuch as Horn-works, Half 
Moons, Sec. = 
Theſe Envelopes are ſometimes called Sillons, Con- 
tr-pards, Conſerves, Lunettes, Sc. | 
-NUNIATION, with the Logicians, is the 

ſame as a Propoſition. 

ENURNY, the Herald's Term for a Bordure of 
a Coat of Arms being charged with any kind of 
Bcaſts. | 


ENVY, is by ſome well enough defined to be an 


Uneaſineſs of the Mind, cauſed by the Conſidera- 
tion of a Good we defire, obtained by one we think 
ſhould not have had it before us. 

EPACMASTICA, is a Fever that commonly 
grows ſtronger. Blanchard. 

EPACT, is uſed for a Number, whereby we 
note the Exceſs of the common Solar Tear above 
the Lundy, and thereby may find out the Age of 
the Moon every Lear: For the Solar Tear conſiſt- 
ing of 255 Days, the Lunar but of 354, the Lunati- 
ons every Year get 11 Days before the Solar Tear ; 
but thereby in 19 Years the Moon compleats 20 
times 12 Lunations, or gets up one whole Solar Tear ; 
and having finiſhed that Circuit , begins again with 
the Sun; and ſo from 19 Years to 19 Years: For the 
firſt Year afterwards, the Moon will go before the 
Sun but a 11 Days; the ſecond Year 22 Days, which 
is called the Ehadt of that Year ; the third Year 33 


Gabions, or of Faſcines aud Earth, of which latter 
make the Epaulments of the Places of Arms for the 
Cavalry bchind the Trenches are. Sometimes the 
Word | 

EPAULMENT is uſed for a Demi-Baſtion ; and 
ſometimes it ſignifies a Square Orillon , which is a 
| Maſs of Earth almoſt Square, faced and lined with 2 
Wall, and deſigned to cover the Cannon of a Caze- 
matte. 

_ EPENTHESIS, in Grammar, is the Addition 
of a Vowel or Conſonant in the Middle of a Word; 
but if it be prefix d, tis called Nat heſis, if added at 
the End Faragage. 

EPHELAUM, is the Place from the Hypogaſtri- 


Blanchard, 

EPHELIS, cr Ephellides, is Frecklgs in the Face, 
Neck, or Hands, Cc. 

EPHELCIS , is that bloody Subſtance which is 
brought up in ſpitting of Blood : Alfo a Shell or 
| Cruſt that is brought over Ulcers. Blanchard. 
| EPHEMERA, or Diaria, is a continued Fever 
which laſts but a Day; if it laſts above a Day, it 
is called Synochius Simplex. Blanchard. 
EPHEMERIS, thoſe Books or Journals which 


ther Circumſtances relating thereto, for every Day 
in Tag Year, are called an Ephemeris, or Epheme- 
rides, 

| EPHIATLTES, or Incubus, the Night-Mare, is 2 
depraved Imagination, whereby People afleep fan- 
cy that their Wind- pipe is oppreſs'd by ſome ſuper- 
incumbent Body; and that their Breath is ſtopp d: 
This ſeems to proceed from Compreflion of the 


ſture; for if thoſe who are thus affected lie upon 


Days; but 30 being an entire Lunation, caſt that a 


their Backs, then the whole Bulk of the Brain lies 


| upon 


leaves 2; therefore 10 times 2, which is 20, added 


EPARMATA , are Tumours of the Glandules, 


um, or Part of the Abdomen, to the Secret Parts, 


contain the Daily Motions of the Planets, and o- 


Cerebellum, when the Ventricles are too full of Moi- 
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challum ;, whezeupon all the Pores and 
% s being noed by © much Weight, the 
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aug ins T. dur of pied, e Lungs are oppreſſed 
and fla and cannot perform their ce. Blanchard. 


S, is Sweating. 

EPHIMERIS, or Ephimer:des, is a Diary or Dai- 
iy Regiſter of the Motions and Places of the Hea- 
venly Bodies, eſpecially ſhewing their Place at 
Noon: The ſame with Ep--me; 25. a 
EPHIPTIUM, or Sella Equina, or Turſica, is 


_ Gland is placed. 
EPIALA, a kind of continual Fever, wherein 
both Heat and Cold is felt at the ſame time, Blan- 


chard. 
EPICARPIUM, is a Medicine applied outward- 
ke a Plaiſter or a Cataplaſm; applied to the 
e or Wriſt of the Hand to drive away intermit- 


ing Fevers. 
 EPICAUMA, is a cruſty Ulcer that ſometimes 
happens to the Black of the Eye. 


EPICERASTICA, are Medicines which obtund 


and temperate ſharp Humours. 


EPICHEIRESIS, the fame with Fncheireſis. 
' EPICHEREMA, is a kind of Complex Argu- 
mentation conſiſting of many Propoſitions depend- 


ing one upon another, whereby at laſt ſome particu- | 


lar Point is made out: As when Cicere, in his Orati- 
on pro Milone, argues, That thoſe who lay in wait 
to deprive a Man of is Life, er of his Money, may, 
by the Law of Nature, cf Nations, and by com- 
mon Practice, be ſuſty fi: n: And theretore, fince 
it appears that C!/od1;s did by ſeveral Ade prove 


himſelf to be in ſoch a Defign, twas lawful for 
Milo to kill him. Tis a kind of Sorites, which fee. | 


EPICRASTS, is a 
mours in the Blood. 


EPICUREAN Philoſophy, was the 


gradual Evacuation of ill Hu- 


afterwards delivered in Verſe by Lucretius: It is 
much the ſame with the preſent Mechanical Philoſo- 
Phy, which ſee, | | 

EICYCLE, a little Circle whoſe Center is in 
the Circumference of a greater; or a ſmall Orb, 
which being fixed in the Deferent of a Planet, is 
carried along with its Motion, and yet with its 
own peculiar Motion, carries the Body of the Pla- 
net faſtened to it round about its proper Center, 
which Ancient Aſtronomers attribute to all the Pla- 
_ nets, for ſolving their Appearances, except the Sun. 

EPICYEMA, is a Superfœtation. 
EPIDEMICK Diſeaſe, is one proceeding from a 


common Cauſe, ſpreading it ſelf over divers Coun- | 


tries at divers times; ſuch are the Plague, Malig- 


nant Fevers, gepc. | 

EPIDERMIS: See Cuticula. 

EPIDIDYMIS, or Epididymida, or Pariſtata, 
in Latin Supergeminalis; it is a winding Veſſel, 
making a Figure like the Winding of crooked Veins 
that are ſwoln with ill Blood, and is affixed to the 
Back of the Teſticles: Its greater Globe is annex- 
ed to the Teſticles, conſiſting of one Veſſel or Paſ- 
ſage above five Ells long: The leſſer Globe is con- 
nected to the Veſſel that carries the Seed. Blan- 
chard. See Teſtes. 

EPIGASTRICK Artery, is ſaid by ſome to be a 
Branch of the Hack Artery; and diſtributes it ſelf 
amoneſt the M{cles of the Epigaſtrius. 

EPIGASTRIUM, is the Fore-part of the Abdo- 
men or lowermo#t Belly, whoſe upper Part is called 
Hypoc hondrium, the middle Part Unabi/:ca'is, and tlie 
lowermoſt Hypogaſtrinmn:. 


| Blanchard. 
Part of the Bone Sphenoides, wherein the Pituztary | 


Natural Phi- | 
loſophy firſt taught by Eyicurus and Democritus, and | 


EPIGLOTTIS, is the fifth Cartilage of the La- 
Hnx, the Cover of the Opening 
Iris alſo called Sublinguizm : See Cion. 

EPIGONATIS, is the Whirl-bone of the Knee. 
EPILEPSY, or Morbus Caducus, is the Falling- 
Sickneſs, becauſe that the Perſons affected 
on a ſudden; or Hereuleus, becauſe it is hard to 
_ cured; alſo Lues Derfica; Sonticus, Comitialis, 
 Sacer, $56, 3 
_ EPINYCTIDES, are Pimples that fend forth 
Matter, and are painful, eſpecially in the Night. 


EPIPAROXYSMUS, is when a Patient en- 


dures more Fits in a Fever than uſual, which hap- 
pens in inordinate Conver e. Blanchard, 


EPIPEDOMETRY, in Mathematicks, ſignifies 


Baſe. 

EPIPHONEMA, is an Exclamation containing 
ſome Sentence, or great Senſe, plac d at the Lud 
of a Diſcourſe; being a preſſi ig and lively Neflecti- 
on upon the Subje&t where Fw. fk, 
_EPiPHORA, in + ner, . fies 1 D. on 
of Humours into ann part; b is nic Decialty 
applied to denote the ef, x of bin che m 
from the Eyds, which is common! d nv n- 


of one Bone into the Cavity of the other, ke that 
Coarticulation where with the Bones form the Joiats, 
but without any Motion. Blanchard, 
EPIPHYLLCSPERMOUS Plants, are the ſame 
with the Capillaries, which bear their Seed on the 


Back- part of their Leaves: See . 


EPI PLASMA, the ſame with Cataplaſma. 

EPILOCELE : See Enteroepiplocele. 

EPIPLOIB de xtra, a Branch of the Czhack Arte- 
ry, which runs through the Right Side of the in- 
ner or hinder Leaf of the Caul, and the Colon that 
is next to it. 

EPIPLOIS poftica, is a Branch of the Celiac Ar- 
tery, ſpringing out of the lower end of the Splenica, 
and running to the hinder Leaf of the Omer i, 
and the Colon annexed to it. 

EPIPLOIS ſintſtra, is a Branch of the C ac Ar- 
tery, and is beſtowed on the Lower and Left Side 
of the Oment umi. 

EPIPLOMPTIALUNM, is a Navel 7 upture, when 
it jets out by reaſon of the Inteſtines or Caul bear- 
ing too hard upon it. 

EPIPLOON, Omentum, or Rel icula, the Caul, 
is a Cover ſpread over the Inte tines, ariſiug fro n 

the bottom of the little Ventricle, dee B. K of 
the Gut Colon; to wit, from the Doubung © he Feri- 
tonæum: It is ſhaped like a Net, o a. owl 'r's ig; 
and abounds with ſeveral Sangui ary Ve.i'ls, Its 
Uſe 1s to cherith the Stomach and the Guts with its 
Fat. Blanchard. 

FPISARCIDIUM, the ſame with An2/cara, 

EPISEMASIA, is the very Time cha a Diſeaſe 
firſt ſeizes a Perſon ; and is properly called Significa- 
tio. Blanchard. 

EPISION, is the Place of the Secret Parts, or 
Agua Blanchard. 
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liculus. 


EPISPASTICKS, the ſame 


with Attrabentia, Or 
Bliſters. HER 


EPISPHARIA, are Windings and Turnings in 
the outer Subſtance of the Brain, that the Sangui- 
ferous Veſſels may paſs more ſecurely. Flanchard. 


EPISTO- 


of the Wind-pipe: 


fall down 


the meaſuring of Figures that ſtand on the tame 
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ſpouſes another, or otherwiſe diſables himſelf that 


ple Parapet, or of a ſmall Rampart bordered with 
. a Parapet. Thoſe Envelopæs are made when one 


Fun but a 11 Days; the ſecond Year 22 Days, which 
is called the Epatt of that Year ; the third Year 33 


* 


Eſcheat, is. when. the Difſeiſor dies wi 
doth Felony, whe 


which the Lord Emters, ag in his Eſcheot. 


ENTRY ad Communem: Lam, is a Writ | 
which hes where Tevants for Tan of Life, Tenant 


bark Le of another's Life, Tenant by the Courteſy, 
OF 
verſion ſhall have this Writ againſt whomſcever is 


in. 

ENTRY ad terminum qui preteriit, lies where a 
Man Leaſes Land to another for Term of Years, 
and the Tenant holds over his Term, the Leſſor 
ſhall have this Writ, : 3 ; 

ENTRY cauſa Matrimonij pralocuti, is a Writ 
which lies where Lands or Tenements are given to 
a Man upon Condition, That he ſhall take the Do- 
nor to his Wife within a certain Time, and he e- 


he cannot take her according to the ſaid Condition; 


then the Donor and her Heirs ſhall have the ad | 
TEES with Correct io or Emendatio in Latin; and ſignifies 


Writ againſt him, or againſt whoever elſe is in the 
i has on 
ENTRY-:xcaſu Proviſo, lies if Tenant in Dower 
aliens in Fee, or for Term of Life, or for another's 
Life living the Tenant in Dower, he in the Rever- 
ſion ſhall have this Writ. h ; 
ENTRY in caſu conſimili, is a Writ that lies 
where Tenant for Life, or Tenant by the Court y 


Writ. 


bot, Prior, or ſuch as has Convent or Common 
the Church, without the Aſſent of the Convent or 
Chapter, and dies, then the Succeſſor ſhall have this 
Writ. | 
ENVELOPE, in Fortification , is a Mount of 
Earth, ſometimes raiſed in the Ditch of a Place, and 
ſometimes beyond it, being either in form of a ſim- 


would only cover the weak Places with ſingle Lines, 
without auy Deſign of advancing toward the Field, 
which cannot be done but by Works that require a 
great deal of Breadth; ſuch as Horn-works, Half- 
Moons, Sc. | 
Theſe Envelopes are ſometimes called Sillons, Con- 

tregardi Conſerv2s, Lunzettes, c-. SES 

_ ENUNCIATION, with the Logicians, is the 
ſame as a Propoſition. 

 ENURNY, the Herald's Term for a Bordure of 
a Coat of Arms being charged with any kind of 
Beafts. 


ENVY, is by ſome well enough defined to be an | 
Uneaſineſs of the Mind, cauſed by the Conſidera- 


tion of 2 Good we deſire, obtained by one we think 
ſhould not have had it before us. 

EPACMASTICA, is a Fever that commonly 
grows ſtronger. Blanchard. 

EPACT, is uſed for a Number, whereby we 
note the Exceſs of the common Solar Tear above 
the Lundy, and thereby may find out the Age of 
the Moon every Lear: For the Solar Tear conſiſt- 
ing of 265 Days, the Lunar but of 354, the Lunati- 
ons every Year get 11 Days before the Solar Tear ; 
bat thereby in 19 Years the Moon compleats 20 
times 12 Lunations, or gets up one whole Solar Tear ; 
and having finiſhed that Circuit, begins again with 
the Sun; and ſo from 19 Years to 19 Years: For the 
firſt Year afterwards, the Moon will go before the 


Days; but 35 being an entire Lunation, caſt that a 


oo” __w_- ˙ a Ra Sv 


reby he is Attainr, by As 
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enant in Dower, aliens and dies, he in the Re | 


aliens in Fee, he in the Reverſion thall have this | 


ENTRY ſine aſſenſſu Capitali, lies where an Ab- 
ſt lf ſſu Capita't, the Baſtion, or the Angle of the Face and Flank; 
Seal, aliens Lands. or Tenements of the Right of | 


| 


| Cru 


ally Yen the nexcYear 


D find the Epact, having the Prime or Golden 
Neunes given, you Bf ?: 
Our 1 
Divide by 2, for each one left add Ten. 
30 reject ; the Prime makes Epact then. 
Example. 
Anno 1701, Golden Number 11, divided by 3, 
leaves 2; therefore 10 times 2, which is 20, added 


to 11, makes 31, from which take 30, the Remain- 
der is 1, the Epac? tor the Year 1701. 5 
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EPANORTHOSIS, is a Gre⸗k Word, the ſame 


a Pathetical Form of Speech, in which the firk Ex- 
preſſion appearing t o weak, the Speaker ſtill en- 
deavours to correct or mend it, by uſing ſtronger 
ways of ſpeakins. _ 
EPAPAALESIS, is an irritated or repeated Pla- 
botomy. H vnchard. : 
EPAR : we H par. 

EPARMATA , are Tumours of the Glandules, 


calle? Pu te, behind the Ears. Blanchard. 


E AULE, in Fortification, is the Shoulder of 


when-e that Argle is often called the Angle of the 
Epaul 


make the Epaulments of the Places of Arms for the 


Cavalry behind the Trenches are. Sometimes the 
Word 


EPAULMENI is uſed for a Demi-Baſtion; and 
ſometimes it ſignifies a Square Orillon , which is 2 
Maſs of Earth almoſt Square, faced and lined with 2 


Wall, and deſigned to cover the Cannon of a Caze- 


matte. 


 EPENTHESIS, in Grammar, is the Addition 


of a Vowel or Conſonant in the Middle of a Word; 


but if it be prefix d, tis called Prat heſis, if added at 
the End Faragage. 
EPHELAUM, is the Place from the Hypogaſtri- 
um, or Part of the Abdomen, to the Secret Parts, 
Blanchard, | 
EPHELIS, or Ephellides, is Freckles in the Face, 
Neck, or Hands, 8c. 

EPHELCIS , is that bloody Subſtance which is 
vw or up in ſpitting of Blood: Alſo a Shell or 
that is brought over Ulcers. Blanchard. 

EPHEMERA, or Diaria, is a continued Fever 
which laſts but a Day ; if it laſts above a Day, it 
is called Synac hus Simplex. Blanchard, © 

EPHEMERIS, thoſe Books or Journals which 


ther Circumſtances relating thereto, for every Day 


rides. 5 
EPHIALTES, or cub, the Night-Mare, is 
depraved Imagination, whereby People afleep fan- 
cy that their Wind- pipe is oppreſs'd by ſome ſuper- 
incumbent Body; and that their Breath is ſtopp d: 
This ſeems to proceed from Compreſſion of the 
Cerebellum, when the Ventricles are too full of Moi- 
ſture; for if thoſe who are thus affected lie upon 


their Backs, then the whole Bulk of the Brain lies 
| upon 


EPAULEMENT, in Fortification, is a Side. wor 
made either of Earth thrown up, of Bags of Earth, 
Cabions, or of Faſcines aud Earth, of which latter 


contain the Daily Motions of the Planets, and o- 


in the Year, are called an Ephemeris, or Epheme- 


as AO a. mocndt. ood 
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'whezeupon all che Pores aud | EPIGLOTTIS, is the fifth Cartilage of the La- 
een Weight, the | 45m, the Cover Of the Opening of the Wind-pipe: 

- Coirits are hindred from i cing the Nerves call- | Iris alſo called Sablinguium : See Cion. ws ad 
(l Per vagum, and the agg; ap erve ; which be- | EPIGONATIS, is the Whirl- bone of the Knee. 

I ticure of Spirits, the Longs are oppreſſed EPILEPSY, or Morbus Caducus, is the Falling- 

A and cannot perform their Blanchard. 

" EDR ls, 13 mi | on a ſudden; or Herculeus, becauſe it is hard to 
EPHIMERIS, or Ephimer:des, is a Diary or Dai- | be cured; alſo Lues Deifica; Sonticus, Comitialis, 

ty Regiſter of the Motions and Places of the Hea- | Sacer, 6c. _ abs 

venly Bodies, eſpecially ſhewing their Place at | EPINYCTIDES, are Pimples that ſend forth 

Noon: The ſame with Eph-me: 25. Matter, and are painful, eſpecially in the Night. 
EPHIPTIUM, or Sella Equina, or Turſica, is | Blanchard. 188 

part of the Bone Spbenoides, wherein the Pituitary | EPIPAROXYSMUS, is when a Patient en- 
Gland is placed. dures more Fits in a Fevet than uſual, which hap- 

| EPIALA „a kind of continual Fever, wherein | pens in inordinate Conver'e. Blanchard. 

both Heat and Cold is felt at the ſame time. Blan- | EPIPEDOMETRY, in Mathemaricks, fignifies 


1 


» M — ny 


chard. | 
 EPICARPIUM, is a Medicine applied outward- | Baſe. 
y like a Plaiſter or a Cataplaſm; applied to the EPIPHONEMA, is an Exclamation containing 
. Wriſt of the Hand to drive away intermit- | fome Sentence, or great Senſe, plac d at the Lad 
Fevers. 1 of a Diſcourſe; being a preſſi ig and lively Neflecti- 
PICAUMA, is a cruſty Ulcer that ſometimes | on upon the Subiect her FW. , k. 
happens to the Black of the Eye. Ns I EPiPHORA, in 3 nerd, f::.ifies 1 De ion 
EPICERAS TIC A, are Medicines which obtund | of Humours into any part; b is avi Decay 
and temperate ſharp Humours. apolied to denote the Defl x of thin chem 
 EPICHEIRESIS, the fame with Fncheireſit. from the Eyes, which is common! d nyc n- 
EPICHEREMA, is a kind of Complex Argu- tary Weeping, and flows continu. fro. he or- 
mentation conſiſting of many Propoſitions depend- ners of the Eyes. ö 
ing one upon another, whereby at laſt ſome particu- EPIPHI VSE, Apen lix, A fi ntia Aa ita- 
lar Point is made out: As when Cicero, in his Orati- | mentum, ſigrify one Bone tiat £15 to another by 
on pro Milone, argues, That thoſe who lay in wait {ſimple and immediate Cont guity, © 26.;þ not with 
to deprive a Man of io Life, or of his Money, may, fo even a Sura e, but with ſome kind of Ingreſs 
by the Law of Nature, cf Nations, and by com- | of one Bone into the Cavity of the other, ke that 
mon Practice, be wſt'y fl:.n: And therefore, ſince | Coarticulation wherewith the Bones form the 
it appears that Clodius did by ſeveral Ade drove but without any Motion. Blanchard. 
himſelf to be in ſoch 2 Defien, 'twas lawful for“ EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS Plants, are the ſame 
Milo to kill him. 'Tis a kind of Sorites, which fee. | with the Caęillaries, which bear their Seed on the 
EPI[CRAS E, is a gradual Evacuation of ill Hu- Back-part of their Leaves: See Capillaries. | 
mours in the Blood. EPI PLASMA, the ſame with laſma. 
 EPICUREAN Philoſophy, was the Natural Phi-“ EPILOCELE: See Enteroepiplocele. 
loſophy firſt tauglit by Eyicurus and Democritus, and | EPIPLOB dextra, a Branch of the Cæliack Arte- 
afterwards delivered in Verſe by Lucretius: It is | Ty, which runs through the Right Side of the in- 


Joiats, 


much the ſame with the preſent Mechanical Philoſo- | ner or hinder Leaf of the Caul, and the Colon that 


phy, which ſee, | is next to it. HR 

" EPICYCLE, a little Circle whoſe Center is in | EPIPLOIS poſtica, is a Branch of the Celiac Ar- 
the Circumference of a greater; or a ſmall Orb, | tery, ſpringing out of the lower end of the Splenica, 
which being fixed in the Deferent of a Planet, is | and running to the hinder Leaf of the Omer un, 
carried along with its Motion, and yet with irs | and the Colon annexed to it. | 

own peculiar Motion, carries the Body of the Pla- | EPIPLOIS /inzftra, is a Branch of the Cu Ar- 


net faſtened to it round about its proper Center, | tery, and is beſtowed on the Lower and Left Side 
which Ancient Aſtronomers attribute to all the Pla- | of the Omzentwn. 


nets, for ſolving their Appearances, except the un.] EPIPLOMPHATUM, is a Navel F upture, when 


EPICYEMA, is a Superfetation. | it jets out by reaſon of the Inteſtines or Caul bear- 
EPIDEMICK Diſeaſe, is one proceeding from a | ing too hard upon it. 
common Cauſe, ſpreading it ſelf over divers Coun- EPIPLOON, Omentum, or Rel icula, the Caul, 
tries at divers times; ſuch are the Plague, Malig- | is a Cover ſpread over the Intetin2s, arifug fron 
nant Fevers, fc. the bottom of the little Ventricle, 1d vi -Bi kot 
EPTDERMIS : See Caticula. | the Gut Colon; to wit, from the Doubung © he F-ri- 
; EPIDIDYMIS, or Epididymida, or Pariftata, | tonemm : It is ſhaped like a Net, o a. owl rs ig; 
in Latin Supergeminalis; it is a winding Veſſel, | and abounds with ſeveral Sangul ary Ve.:i ls. Its 
making a Figure like the Winding of crooked Veins | Uſe is to cheriſh the Stomach and the Guts with its 
that are ſwoln with ill Blood, and is affixed to the | Fat. Blanchard. 
Back of the Teſticles: Its greater Globe is annex- FPISARCIDIUM, the ſame with Arn7/cara. 
ed to the Teſticles, conſiſting of one Veſlel or Paſ- EPISEMASIA, is the very Time ha: a Diſeaſe 
ſage above five Ells long : The leſſer Globe is con- | firſt ſeizes a Perſon; and is properly called Significa- 
nected to the Veſſel that carries the Seed. Blau- | tio. Blanchard. 
chard. See Teſtes. EPISION, is the Place of the Secret Parts, or 
EPIGASTRICK Artery, is ſaid by ſome to be a | Aqnaliculus. Blanchard. $70 
Branch of the Hack Artery ; and diſtributes it ſelf EPISPASTICKS, the fame with Attrabentia, or 
amongſt the Meſcles of the Epigaſtrius. Bliſters. | 1 
EPIGASTRIUM, is the Fore-part of the Abdo- EPISPHARIA, are Windings and Turnings in 
men or lowermo# Belly, whoſe upper Part is called ' the outer Subſtance of the Brain, that the Sangut- 
Hypochondrium, the middle Part Unibi/:ca'is, and the | ferous Veſſels may paſs more ſecurely. Flanc hard. 
lowermoſt Hypogaftruun. | | EPISTO- 


Sickneſs, becauſe that the Perſons affected fall down 


the meaſuring of Figures that ſtand on the ame 
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tebrz of the Neck; fo called from turning, be- 
cauſe the Head turns upon it. Blanchard. 
' EPISTYLE, in Architecture, is a Maſs of Stone, 


or Piece of Timber laid upon the Capital of a 


Pillar. 
The Ancient Grecians frequently made uſe of 


this Word, to ſignify that which we call the A- 


rave. | 
'Tis the firſt Member of the Extablature, and is 
uſually broken into two or three Diviſions, which 
ey call Faſcie, Swathes, Fillets, Bands, 
or Li 


| EPITHEME, is a Medicine of a Liquid Form, | 


externally to be applied to ſome particular Part. 
EPITRITUS, a Foot of a Latin Verſe oonſiſt- 

ing of four Syllables; of which the Grammarians 

_ reckon four kinds, 

| The Firſt is compounded of an lambus and a 

Shpondeus, as Salat antes, where the firſt Syllable is 
ort, and all the reſt long. 
The Second is made out of a Trochæus and a 


; as Concitati, where the firſt Syllable is | 


S 
long, the ſecond ſhort, and the two laſt long, 

The Third is compounded of a Spondeus, and 
an lambus; as Communicans, where the two firſt 
Syllables are long; the third ſhort, and the laſt 


long. 
| The Fourth conſiſts of a Spondæus and a Trocheus ; 


as Incantare, where the three firſt Syllables are long, 


and the laſt ſhort. 
EITIROPE, is a Figure in Rhetorick, whereby 
we freely grant a thing t hat might be deny d, to ob- 
tain another that we deſire. — 
 EPNEUMATOSIS, the ſame with Expiratio. 

EPOCHA, or Epcche, in Chronology, ſignifies 
ſome remarkable Occurrence, from whence ſome 
Nations date and meaſure their Computation of 
Time, 

The Julian Epocha takes its Name from Julius 
Ceſar's Reformation of the Roman Calendar; which 
was done 45 Years before Chriſt, in the 708 Year 
_ the building of Nome, and in the 731 Olym- 
piad, 5 


The Ethiopick Abyſſyn, or as ſome call it, the Dio- 


cletian Epocha ; others the AÆra of the Martyrs, be- 


cauſe it bore Date with a very ſevere Perſecution: 
This Epocha began Aug. 29. A. D. 284. and in the 
firſt Year of the Emperor Diocletian. Iis uſed by 
the Egyptians and Pe ws 

The Turkiſh or Arabick Epocha, which they call 
the Hegira, bears Date from Mahemet's Flight from 
Mecca, A. D. 1 N 16. 


The Perfick or Jeſdegerdick Epocha, takes its | 


Date either from the Coronation of the laſt Perſian 
King J7eſdegerdis, or Jeſdagerdis, as ſome ſay ; or 
from his being conquered rather by Ottoman the Sa- 
racen, which was June 16. A. D. 632. 
EPOMI, is the upper part of the Shoulder, cal- 
led alſo Acroneum, 
EPOMPHALUM, is a Plaiſter, or any ſuch 
thine, applied to the Protuberances of the Navel. 
EPULIS, is an Excreſcence in the Gums, which 
is ſo large, as ſometimes to hinder the opening of 
the Mouth. 2 
EPULETICK Medicmes, are the ſame with Ci- 
catrizantta, | 
EQUABLE Motions, are ſuch as always continue 
the ſame Degree of Velocity, and are neither acce- 
lerated nor retarded; but if there be an Accelerati- 
on or Retardation of the Velo(ity of two or more 
2 


"EPISTROPHEUS, or Cardo, is the ſecond Vet-“ EQ! 


| 


| 


| 


fed up, nor overjoy d 

EQUATION, or the Total Proftaphere in the 
Ptolemaick Theory of the Planets, is the Difference 
DE Ent 

e made a | true and mean 
ue he Cone « Piel Boge, 6 
ON or Phy/ica is the 

Difference between the Motions 1 of re 
Epacycle in the E „ and in the Eccentrick; as the 

EQUATION, or Optical Proffapherefis, is the 
Angle made by two Lines drawn from the Center 
of the Epicycle to the Centers of the World, and 
of rhe Eccentrick, 

EQUATION of the Orbit, is the fame with the 
Total Proftapherefis, or Equation Total. 

EQUATION, in Algebra, is a mutual compa- 
ring of two equal things of different Denomina- 
tions; as 3s. = 36d. 10 Crowns = 2/. 10. = 
504. = 6cod. = 2400 Farthings, c. a=b 4, 

c+R e 

36 = LG S C. 


| —— DR 
The Terms of an Equaticn, are the ſeveral Quan- 
tities or Parts of which any Equation is compoſed, 


this Equation a =b + c, the Terms are a, b, and 
c, where tis ſuppoſed, that ſome Quantity repre- 
ſented by a, is equal to the Sum of h and c, or to h 
and c added together. 


Whenever any Queſtion or Problem is propoſed 


required to be known or done; and then by putting 
the Letter a, or ſome other Vowel (moſt now uſe the 
laſt Letters of the Alphabet z, x, y) for the unknown 
Quantity, or for the Thing ſought, and Conſonants 
for whatever is known or given, in order to diſtin- 
wiſh one from the other: The Queſtion or Problem 
is firſt throughly conſidered, and then duly ſtated; 
and after this judiciouſty compared, transformed, 
and varied by Addition, Subſtraction, Multiplicati- 
on, Diviſion, Extraction of Roots, Ac. according 
as the Nature of the Thing and the Rules of Art 
direct: till at laſt the Quantity ſought, or at leaſt 
ſome Power of it, becomes equal to ſome know or 
given Quantity, and ſo is it ſelf of conſequence diſ- 
cove 
After a Queſtion: is duly ſtated, tis proper to 
conſider whether it be ſubject to any Limitations or 
not: To which end the Writers of Algebra give 


| theſe general Rules. 


1. If the Quantities ſought cr requir'd, are more 

than the number of the given Equations, the Que- 
ſtion is capable of innumerable Anſwers : See Ker- 
ſey's Algebra, p. 301. Vol. 1. 
2, But if the given Equations, independent one 
upon another, are juſt as many as the Quantities 
ſought, then the Queſtion hath only one certain and 
determinable number of Anſwers. 

3. If the Quantities ſought or required, are leſs in 
number than the given Equations, the Queſtion is 
yet more limited, and is ſometimes diſcoverable to 


tions being inconſiſtent with each other. 


Equati:ns, 


connected together by the Signs + and —: As in 


in Algebra, we always ſuppoſe the thing ſought or 


be impoſſible to be reſolved, by reafon of ſuch Equa- 


FB & 4 Fg® fry «3% — 
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xeduced ; which may be done by the 


ing Rules. , 
1. If the Quantity 


fought, or any Part or De- 
bi 48 hs paced 2s ane 


common Denomination, and then omitting the | 


Denominators, let the Equation be continued in 
the Numerators only; v. gr. SDL + d = 10⁰0 


c 
—=B. Then fir, 23s, and then 4 


+b+cd=cB. Or if ab +h 


Tb; multiply all by d, and it will ſtand thus, à d 
—dh=aa+cc+dh+4b. Or if a— 75 
—3þbþ 4e -g; multiply all by 4, then 4 2 — 
320 =3bb +4c—4g. This is called by Vieta, 
| Jſomeria, and by others Converfion. 

2. When there is an intermixture of Quantities, 


— 
1 


known and unknown, in any Equation, let all the 


unknown Quantities (by Tranſpoſition) be made to 
poſſeſs only one Side of the Equation, and all the 
known ones another. 
Tranſpoſit ion is always done by putting the Quan- 
tity over to the other Side with a contrary Sign to 
what it had before. 


quak, you add or ſubſtract Equal, the Sums or Re- 
mainder will be equal. 


Thus, Suppoſe @ — 34 = 60, then @ = 34 + 
60 = 94: Or if a+ —4S=b+c+e, then | 


if 36 | 


a—e=c d. If 42 — 300 2 35 ＋ 
42, then 4 @= 302 + 3bb +4c—4g. 
+ 44 = 4 — 60, then @ = 149. 


2. If the higheſt Power or Species of the unknown | 


Quantity, be multiplied into any known Quantity 

or Quantities, let the Whole be divided 

known Quantity or Quantities. 

Thus, If = 52222 = 
100 


If ba 4a = 100, then a 4 


3e er 2 .Qco 


6CCO. 


If dee +dde=2z, then 8 de 


This is called ſometimes Depreſſion, and by Vieta, 


Faraboli ſinus. 


4. If all the known Quantities happen to be mul- 
tiplied into auy 44 of the unknown one, let all 
be brought down (by Diviſion) to the loweſt De- 

gree thereof that can be. 

As if a aaa ＋ baaa = 

viſion of all by aa, aa + ba=2Zzz. 
IFaa+ab —ac=ad—fa, thena+b 


—c= dF, by Diviſion, and a =d—b +c 


— . by Tranſpoſition. 
EA + Je—7e=15e + 24 — 106, then 
will e 9 —7 — 15 + 34 — Lo, by Diviſion. 
And e 22 220 


il Ar Rule is that which V7eta calls Hypo- 


5. If any one Member of the Equation be a Surd 
raiſed up to that Power, and then 


Root, all muſt be 
the Equation continued. 


on, Vi =C—b, and by this Rule cc —2 bc 
+bb —ab: And by Rule the Third, @ 
CC— 2be bb —— 
- a 
EQUATION (Annual) of the mean Motion of 


Fg and Moon, and of the Moon's Apogee and 
es, | 


| Equations in order tobe reed mat firſt be | 


z ⁊ @ a, then by Di- 


- therefore, by Tranſpoſition =, 


Thus, if ba bc, then, by Tranſpoſiti- 


| The Demonſtration of which | 
Rule depends on that Axiom, That if to, or from E- | 


by ſuch 


| 


is 1000: from whence, by 


Equation of the Center (of the Sun) bei 


© The Annual Equation of the mean Motion of the 
Sun, depends upon the Eccentricity of the Earth's 
Orbit round him; and is 167 ſuch Parts, of which 
the mean Diſtance between the Sun and the Earth 
ſome, tis called rhe 
Equation of the Center; and this, when greateſt, 

1 Deg. 567. 20”. The greateſt Anmual 
Equation of the Moon's mean Motion is 117. 40”. 
of its Apogee 200. and of its Node 9/. 30“. And 
theſe four Annual Equations are always mutually 
proportionable to one another; ſo that when any 
of them is at the Greateſt, the three others alſo will 
be Greateſt ; and when any one Leſs, the reſt di- 
miniſh in the fame Ratio: Wherefore, the Annual 
wan, 
the other three correſponding Equations wi be gi- 


ven; fo that one Table (i. e. of the Central Equa- 


tion) may ſerve for all. 


EQUATION of Time, or of Natural Days, in 
Aſtronomy, as the Noble Tycho hath aſſerted, and 
our Famous Mr. Street demonſtrated, is the Diffe- 
rence between the Sun's true Longitude, and his 


| right Aſcenſion. 


— and 


— 


Let the Center of the Sun be ſuppoſed at a, and 
of the Earth at e: Let = e repreſent the Earth's 
Longitude in the Ecliprick , and = the like Arch 
projected into the Equator : Let = b be the Earth's 
(or Sun's) right Aſcenſion in its true Place; g 5 is 
a Diameter of the Equinoctial, and Meridian of the 
Farth's apparent Diurnal Revolution; à b is the 
Semi- diameter of the true Meridian and Equinoctial 
ſuppoſed in the Heavens; and g h is ſuppoſed to be 
parallel to @ b, tho' they appear here but as one 
Line. Let c d be drawn parallel to a % and be alſo 
a Diameter of the EquinoQial and Meridian of the 
mean or equal Revolution. It will then be plain, 
that c eg, which is the Angle of the Earth's Libra- 
tion, muſt be equal to h a f;, the Di ference of Lon- 
gitude and right Aſcenſion; and conſequently muſt 
be the true Equation of Time, or the Difference be- 
tween the equal and apparent Time. | 

Dr. Walks thus accounts for the Inequality of 
Natural Days. 

The Natural Day is meaſured not only by one 
entire Converſion of the Equinoctial or 24, Equino- 
dial Hours, (which is indeed taken to be per- 
formed in equal Times ) but increaſes by ſo much, 
as anſwers to that Part of the s (or Earth's An- 
nual Motion) as is performed in that Time. For 
when that Part of the Equinoctial, which (with 
the Sun) was at the Meridian Yeſterday at Noon, 
is come thither again to Day: It is not yet Noon, 

becauſe 
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| gree more or leſs) but we muſt ſtay till that Place 


double Account unequal, 


— «„ „2 i « 
* N - 4 


(becauſe the Sun is not now at the Place where Ye- | 
ſterday he was, but is gone forward about one De- 


where the Sun now is, comes to the Meridian, be- 
fore it be now Noon. a 

This Additament( above the 24 Equine Hhurs, 
or entire Converſion of the ial) is upon a 


Firſt, Becauſe the Sun, by reaſon of its eum 
and Perigaum, doth not at all Times of the Year, 
diſpatch in one Day an equal Arch of the Eclipticł; 
but greater Arches near the Perigaum, which is a- 
bout the Middle of December; and leſſer near the 
Apogetem, which is about the Middle of une; as 
will appear ſufficiently by the Tables of the Sun's 
Annual Motion, 4 IF ds bs 
move 5 at the ſame rate , yet equal Arches of 
the Ecliptick, do not in all Parts of the Zodzack an- 
ſwer to equal Arches of the Equinoctial, by which 
we are to eſtimate Time; becauſe ſome Parts of it, 
as the two Solftitial Points, lie nearer to a parallel 


to 
eq 
ſufficiently a the Table of the Sun's Ri 

„ * 
you imagine another Sun to move in the Hea- 


vens in an equal 


of the Ecliptick near the Solftitial Points, anſwers 
a greater Arch of the Bui than an Arch 


mottial Points; as doth 


thereto near the 


Emotion, not in the Fxliptict, but 


in the Equine&ial; the Difference between their 


comi 


to the Meridian every Day ( or to any one 


and the ſame Hour-circle) will be the of 
Time. And becauſe the true Sun, and that Point of 
the Equator where his right Aſcenſion ends, come 
always to the Meridian together, the _—_ 
Time may be defined to be that Space of Time whic} 
is paſſed over, while an Arch of the Equator, com- 
rag between the extreme Point of the true 
n's Aſcenſion, and the Place of the feigned Sun, 
paſſes over the Meridian: And if this Arch be turn- 
ed into Time, it gives the true Equatzon of Time. 


Poſition to the Equinoctial than others; as theſe a- 
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EQUATOR : See EquineTial. 
EQUICRURAL : See 1/-ſceles. 


EQUICULUS, or Equus minor, a Conſtellation | 


in the Northern Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 4 Stars. 

EQUILATERAL Triangle : See Triangle. 

EQUILIBRIUM, in Mechanicks, is when the 
two Ends of a Balance hang ſo exactly even and 
level, that neither doth aſcend or deſcend, but do 
both keep in a Poſition parallel to the Horizon ; 
which is cecafſtoned by their being both charged with 
an equal Weight. 


EQUIMULTIPLES, are Numbers or Quantities | 


multiplied by one and the ſame Number or Quanti- 
ty: See Propoſition, No- 13. | 
EQUINOCTIAT, (in the Heavens) or Equator 


on the Farth, is a great Circle, whoſe Poles are the 
Poles of the World. Ir divides the Globe into two 


equal Parts; that is, the Northern and Southern He- 


miſpheres; It paſſes through the Eaſt and Weſt 
Points of the Horizon: and at the Meridian is rai- 
ſed as much above the Horizon,as is the Complement 
of the Latitude of the Place. | 

Whenever the Sun cometh to this Circle, it mak- 
eth equal Days and Nights all round the Globe, be- 
cauſe he then always riſes due Faſt, and ſets due 
Weſt, which he doth at no other time of the Year, 
whence it hath its Name. All Stars alſo which are 
under this Circle, or which have no Declination, do 
always rife due Faſt, and ſet full Weſt, Cc. 

All People living under this Circle, (which, in 


Geography, is called the Line) have their Days and 


—__ 


irectly over their Heads, and caſts no Shadow. 

From this Curcle (on the Globes ) is the Declina- 
tion or Latitude accounted on the Meridian. 

And the Circles which run through each Degree 
of Latitude or Declination , are called Parallels of 
Latitude or Declination. 

Through this EquincRial all the Hour-Circles are 


Nights equa] : At Noon the Sun is in their Zenith, 
or 


of the World, at every 15th Degree, on the Cele- 
ſtial Globe. Fan 

And the Equator on the Terreſtrial Globe is divi- 
ded by the Meridians into 36 equal Parts. 


of the Equator, and is ended when the ſame Point 


which 1s in 24 Hours. | 
Wherefore ſince the Equator (as all great Cu- 
cles are) is divided into 360 Degrees, each Hour 
muſt be ++ of that Number, or 15 Degrees; there- 
fore 1 Degree of the Equator will contain 4 Minutcs 


| of an Hour; and 15 Minutes of a Degree, will make 


a Minute of an Hour, or 60 Seconds; and conte. 
quently 4 Seconds anſwer to one Minute of a De- 
ree. | 
Herve the following Tables are made for comer 
ing Degrees and Minutes, Cc. of the Equinocta 

into Time, and Vice verſa. 


TX 


drawn at Right Angles to it, and through the Poles 


1 „dr 


The Natural Day is meaſured by the Revolution 


of the Equator comes again to the ſame Meridia! | 


EQU 


— 


[rAaBLE TL 1 FASERE Rk 
ſo convert Parts of the Equi To convert Tims into Parts of the 
noctial into Time. | 1 Equinoctial. 
rees, Hours. I | Hours | Degr. Minut.] Degr. [ I 
I 2 Second 1 i 2 
— 4 „„ 
3 Thirds 2 | 3 
4 Fourth] 3 } 4 
3 r 0 is 
O « 2 wi 2 1 6 | 
© " 1B 1 31] © .Þ 
O 16 4 EE OR. 0 
0 W $19 | 44.93.19 
0 40 6 99 | " Th © 
I o 9 | 135 | to 1 |. 30 
P - TB BE AL 
4 . 15 [25 | o | 7 | 3? 
6 2 ene l 
08 * 2-28 3 381% eee | 4,0] | 
Whoſe Uſe is this : 


Again, for the Uſe of this Table. | | 
Suppoſe you would readily know how many 
Hours, Minutes and Seconds, Cc. there are in | 


Suppoſe you would find how many Degrees, Mi- 
19 Degrees, 13 Minutes, 7 Seconds of the E- 


nutes, Seconds, Sc. of the Equator, anſwer 


to 23 Hour inutes, 17 Seconds, an | 1 
— * ours, 25 Minutes, 7 Seconds, and g 75 
H. ( 4 FI f "uy 14 
inſt 15 Degrees, in the firſt ? Againſt 21 Hours, in the Ta-) | 
able, you find | 5 „ ple you find ; * . 
Againſt 4, Degrees | oO 16 o © | Againſt 2 Hours 2.0 0 © 
Alfo againſt 10 Minutes you 1 o | Againſt 20 Minutes you have 3 0 0 
will find : 8 40 And againſt 5 Minutes LS 6  @. © 
And againſt 3 Minutes o o 12 © | Thenagainſt 10 Seconds you? 
Then againſt 5 Seconds you j 4 find „%% ͤ;ů 
will find F ainſt 5 Seconds . 
And againſt 2 Seconds — o O o 8 | Againſt2 Seconds 0. :0 30.0 
have | Then againſt 6 Thirds there is % . 
: — | And again 3 Thirds you hy 0 oo c 45 
Add all up together, and * 1 16 52 28 I — m——_ 
makes ©. = | All which added rightly toge- 1 
— te, make mee OS FP BY 
EQUINOCTIAL Colzre : See Colure. 
FQUINOCTIAL Dial, is that whoſe Plane lies 
parallel to the Equinoctial. 5 | 
To make this Dial, is no more than with 69 
Degrees of your Line of Chords to deſcribe a Cir- 
cle, wherein draw two Diameters croſſing each 
other at Right-Angles; then divide this Circle into 
24 equal Parts or Hours, which ſubdivide as you 
4 | | pleaſe. 
* | Note , That every Hour is 15 Degrees, therefore 
: wee . the Half-hour will be 7 Degrees, 30 Minutes, 
ha and the Quarter 3 Degrees, 45 Minutes. 


| Nun 2 That 
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. 8 


— — — 


a E AU 


n _—_ . 


. 


ERE | 


That being done, ſet up a ſtraight Pin perpendi- 
cular to the Plane in the Center of the Circle, and 
place the Plane parallel to the Equinoctial, al the 
Rn Line true North and South, and the Dial 
15 att | 


Theſe Dials are commonly fet up in a Frame to | 


be elevated to any Latitude. 
EQUINOCTIAL Orient : See Orient. 
EQUINOCTIAL Occident: See Occident. 
EQUINOXES, are the preciſe Times in which 
the Sun enters into the farſt 
bra; for then moving exactly under the Equinoct ial, 
he makes our Days and Nights equal. This he doth 
twice a Year, about the 1oth of March, and 12th 


of September; which therefore are called the Vernal | 


and Autumnal Equino:es. | | 

It is found by Aſtronomical Obſervation, That 
the Equinoctial Points ( which are the firſt Points of 
the Signs Aries and Libra,) go backward every Year 
50 Seconds, 

And our admirable Sir Iſaac Newton, taking 
Matter into Conſideration according to his Princi- 
ples, found, by Calculation , That they muſt recede 
49 Minutes, 58 Seconds , which is ſurprizingly near 
he Tmth, | | 

The Space from the Vernalto the Autumnal Equi- 
nox, is 8 or 9 Days longer than from the Autunmmal 
to the Yernal, by reaſon of the Poſition of the Peri- 
helion of the Earth's Orbit near the Winter Solſtice. 

EQUINUS Barbatut, a kind of Comet, called 
alſo Equinus Elliptcus,Equimus Quadrangularss : See 
Hippeus. 

EQUIPOLLENCE, in Logick, is when there is 


an Equivalence or Agreement, either as to the Na- 


ture of the Thing, or as to the Grammatical Senſe 
of ary two, or more Propoſitions ; or in plain 
Words, when two Propoſitions fignify one and the 
ſame thing, tho' they expreſs it after different man- 
ners, they are properly ſaid to be Equzpollent. 
EQUITY, is the Virtue of treating all other 
Men according to common Reaſon and Juſtice, or as 
we would be gladly treated ourſelves, when we un- 
derſtand rightly what is our due. 
CY EQUITY, in the Law, uſually ſignifies the Court 
F Chancery, where Controverſies are ſuppoſed to be 
determined according to the exact Rules of Equity 
and Conſcience, by mitigating the Rigor of the 


Common Law, tho even by the Common and Sta- 


tute Law there is alſo an Equity. Aquitas ſequitur 
'Legem, is an old Maxim in Law; but from the 
great Increaſe of Suits in Chancery 


Cauſes after a Man has been at Law, he muſt go in- 

to Equity. | 

EQUIVALENCE in Things, is that which ex- 
preſſes an Agreement in Nature or Circumſtances, 
| between any two Things propoſed. 

EQUIVOCAL, in Logick, is that which hath a 
doubtful or double Signification. 

Any Equivocal Word, is that which contains more 
Significations than one, or that which ſerves for ſe- 
veral Notions : See Homonymous. 


EQUIVOCAL Generation, is the Production of 


plants without Seed: Inſects or Animals without 
Parents in the Natural Way of Coition between 
Male and Female. 

The Learned World begins now to be ſatisfied, 
that there is nothing like this in Nature; and ſince 
the Uſe of Microſcopes, and a more particular Ap- 
plication to Enquiries of this Kind, a prodigious 
Number of Plants have been diſcovered to have 
$--ds; and of Animals (Inſefts) have been found to 


e produced Univocally, or in the ordinary way of 


„ ſome have | 
thought fit to give it this Conſtruction, That in all 
the Subſtyle's Diſtance (from the Line of Chords) to 


{ 


' 
the 


| 


| 


| 


t 


| 


* 


| 


Generation which before were ht to be = 
i . e n 
: * 3 EXT 
thing violently torn off from its —— Place; — 
tis uſed in Contradiſtinction to Couped, which ſigni 
fies a Thing clean cut off. 

ERECT Declining Dials, are thoſe whoſe Planes 


are not directly oppoſite to any of the four Cardinal 


Points, but Decline from the Meridian or Prime 


Vertical Circle. 
oint of Aries and Li- 


For the drawing of the Hour - Lines on theſe Di- 


als, there is given the Latitude of the Place, and 


the Declination of the Plane, in order to find, | 
Frrft, The Height of the Style above the Plane. 


Secondly, The Diſtance of the Subſtyle from the 
W & 


Thirdly, The Inclination of the Meridians, or 
Difference of the Meridians ; which fare all the Re- 
quiſites neceſſary to be known before the Dial can 
be deſcribed. 


1. Io find the Styles Height above the Plane, ſay, 


As the Radius is to the Co- ſine of the Planes 


Declination: : 
So is the Co- ſine of the Elevation of the Pole, to 
the Sine of the Style's Height. 


2, To find the Subſtyle's Diſtance from the Meri- 
1 


As the Radius is to the Sine of the Plane ' De- 


clination : 
So is the Co-Tangent of the Elevation of the Pole, 


to the Tangent of the Subſtyle's Diſtance. 


3. To find the Inclination of the Meridians, fay, 
As the Radius is to the Co-Tangent of the De- 


clination : 
So is the Sign of Elevation of the Pole, to the 
Co-Tangent of the Inclination of the Meridians. 


Theſe being found ; Then with a Line and Plumct, 
let fall a Perpendicular to the Horizon, and that 
ſhall be the Meridian or Hour Line of 12. 


Then if your Plane decline 3 ks —_ 8 place 
| 2 


the J 78 1 Hand of the Meridian. 


Alſo having found the Inclination of the Meridi- 
ans, find what Angle each Hour makes at the Pole 
with the Subſtyle, by ſubſtracting 15 Degrees for 
each Hour that is between the Subſtyle and Meridi- 
an, as long as it can be done from the Inclination of 
the Meridians ; and by adding 15 Degrees for the 
other Hours. 

And with the Hour-Angles at the Pole, find the 
Hour-Arches by this Proportion. 

As the Radius: Is tothe Sine of the Style's Height:: 
So is the Tangent of the Hour-Angle : To the Tan- 
gent of the Hour-Arch. 

Of theſe Hour-Angles and Hour-Arches frame 2 
200 , as was ſhewed in making a Horizontal- 

ial, 


Erampl: 


F CO — ꝛͤ̃é ! ⅛ vj 7˙5— ! = 


| | 3 ; | | | 2 
R E 


Example. 2 
\ South Erect Dial, Declining Eaſtward 43 De- 
A oo Minutes. Latitude 51 Degrees, 32 Mi- 


mh Requiſites may be found by the foregoing wr 
Canons, vl 
light of the Style, 26 06 
25507 * = the Meridian, 29 21 
Inclination of Meridians, 5I 57 


Now, fince the Iclination of Meridians is leſs 
than 60 Degrees, and greater than 45 rees, 'tis 
certain the Subftyle muſt be between 8 and ꝗ of the 
Clock. . 

Then the ur- Angles at the Pole are alſo found | 
by ſubdufting 15 Degrees from the hc/ination of | 
Meridians (ſuppoſed to be ſet againſt 12) the Re- 
mainder will be N 11; and ** that 
Angle againſt 11, ſubſtract 15 Degrees, the Remain- | 
yn ſet — 10; ou from cha Remainder _ | 
duct 15 Degrees, the Re ſet againſt 9; 
that don tis leſs than 15 Dion. take the Dif- 
ference to 15 Degrees, which ſet againſt 8; then | 
by continual Addition of 15 Degrees, you'll have $ 
the Numbers againſt the remaining Hours. | 

Laſtly, Find the MTur-Arches according to the | 

Canon given for that Purpoſe: viz. by the continu- 
al Addition of the Sine of the Styles Height, 26 | 
Degrees, 6 Minutes to the Tangent of every Hour's | 
Diftance from the Subſtyle, and that will give new | 
Ta © of the Hour-Arches, as in the following | 

4 | 


— 


—_—_ * 


| The Eaſt Decliner. 


Aneler | Hour 
ur: at Pale. 


3 


K 


1 * —1 3 | 


Io deſcribe the Dial. 


Firſt draw the Horizontal Line AGB, and at 
Right-angles to it the Meridian CO 12; then 
with 60 Degrees of your Line of Chords, from C 


Wo HE mos the . try AOB; and ſet off 29 | 
| — egrees, 21 Minutes (the Diſtancę of the Subſtyle 
he 12 | $*-- i from the Meridian) from O 10 N, on the Weſt Ge 
Cr: 50 of the Meridian, becauſe the Plane declines Eaſt. 
t 2 ES 57 Set off alſo the ſeveral Hour Arches (as) 10 De- 
an- 3 grees, 37 Minutes for 7 and 5 2 Cloc k, 8Degres, 
_ ul 19 Minutes for 11 and 1 a Clock, gc. both ways 
10 from the Subſtyle on the Circle N RO; and draw 
\tal- Lines from the Center C through theſe ſeyeral * 
Points: So you'll have the true Hour Lines de- | 
ed, 
| Then from your Chords, ſet off the $: I's High 
mple 8 26 Degrees, 6 Minutes from N to R; _ A Ri I n 
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line drawn t 
Style, and your Dial is finiſhed; as alſo three others, 


viz. a South Ere Dial, declining Weſt as much; and 


| Style repreſentatively upon each Plane. 


h R from C, repreſents the Axis or | 


North Ere# Dial, declining Eaft and Weſt as much, 
at placing the Nn of the Hours and the 


Erect Declining Dial may be Geometrically 

m made thus : 
Having given the Elevation of the Pole, and De- 
clination of the Plane; | 


Firſt draw two Lines interſecting each other at 


Right-angles: From the Point of Interſection, ſup- | 
poſe h, make the Angle e b d equal to Elevation of 
the Equator ; make another x b d equal to the De- 


clinarion of the Plane. Draw 4 e perpendicular to 
the Meridian; from any Point taken at pleaſure, 
ſuppoſe d, make h n = de; from u let fall a Per- 
pendicular to the Meridian 7 n; let this Perpendi- 
cular m be transferred, and ſet upon the former 
Perpendicular on the other Side of the Meridian 
equal to d þ. | | 

Let the Subſtyle be drawn an b and ; unto 
which, in the point p, draw a Perpendicular for 


the Contingent, as \þr: Then from b, through r, 


draw the Style, whoſe Altitude above the Subſtyle 
ſhall be equal to the Angle þ b r. GS 

From þ to the Style, let fall the Perpendicular 
pi; make þ o on the Subſtyle equal to p. From o, 
at any Diſtance, deſcribe the Equinoctial Circle, 
which divide into 24 or 48 parts, beginning your 
Diviſion in that 
by the Ruler applied to o and x, which is the 
point of Interſection of the Contingent and the Me- 
ridian. | 

Make points in the Contingent, where tis cut by 
a Ruler applied to the Center o, and every Diviſi- 
on; through which points, from the Center h, draw 
the Hour-Lines. 

ERECT Declining Hanes: See Dial Planzs. 
ERECT Diret? Hanes: See Dial Planes. 
ERECT Direct Eaſt or Weff Dials: See Dire 
Ere# Eaſt or Weſt Diali. 


ERECT Direct South or Nertb Dials : See Prime 


Vertical. 


ERECTORES Pente, by ſome called Erigentes, | 


by others Directoret, by Spigelius, Collaterales Funis; 
are 2 pair of Muſcles ariſing Flethy from the out- 
ward Knob of the Os Iſchium, below the Begin- 
ning of the Cavernous Bodies of the Penis, in whoſe 


| a Coat where the Field is Argent, 
and the Powdering is Sable. 


| is Sable, and the Powdering Ar- 
gent. 


is compreſt, and the refluent Blood denied ies par 
fage under thoſe Bones, and therefore the nis muf 
ſwell. | ET 
ERICHTHONIUS : See Auriga. 
ERIDANUS, or Radus, a Southern Conſtellati. 
on conſiſting of 28 Stars. 


|  ERMENOS, is when the Field is Or, and the 
| Powdering is Sable. | : 


ERMIN, in Heraldry, ſignifies 


And on the contrary, 


ERMINES, is when the Field 


ERODEN TIA, are Medicines which grow and 


prey upon theFleth with their Acute Particles. Blan- 


chard. 


ERPES : See Herpes. 
ERRHINES, are Medicines deſigned to purge 


| away pituitous Humours from the Head, without 


making the Patient ſneeze, tho to be taken up the 
Noſe. They are either Liquid, Soft, or Solid. 

The Liquid are made of the Juices of Cephalick, 
cleanſing Herbs, extracted by Wine or other Li- 
quors; to which Spirit of Wine is ſometimes ad- 
ded; or of a Decoction of fit Simples, to which 
are added ſometimes Juices, Honey, Syrup, and 
Powders too. 3 3 fs 

The Soft is made of Powders, with Honey, Oil, 
or Ju'ces, boiled to a kind of Ointment. | 

The Solid is given either in form of a Powder, 
and that has place eſpecially in Medicines which 


| provoke Sneezing ; or in form of a Pellet, and it is 


called Naſale, and is prepared of fir Powders mixed 
with viſcid Extractions from Seeds, Gums, Roo, 
Sc. with Wax, or with Turpentine. Blanchard. 

ERRONES, or Erratick, or Wandring Stari; 


the ſame with the Planets. 


ERROR, in Law, ſignifies a Fault in pleading, 
or in the Proceſs, and thereupon the Writ of Error 
is brought to remedy this Overſi ht; which Wri 
is that which lieth to redreſs falſe — given 


in any Court of Record. 3 
part of the Circle, W, which is cut | 


There is likewi'e a Writ of Error to reverſe 3 
Fine or Recoveries; and for redrefling and pre- 
venting Errors in Fines and Recoveries: Vids the 


| Statute 23 Car. 1. C. 3. for inrolling them; and vid 
16th of Car. 2. C. 4. 


ERYSIPELAS, ja a Swelling of a bright yellow- 


iſn Colour, inclining to Red (whence irs Name s 


derived) poſſeſſing the Skin, and going no dcepe!, 


attended with a pricking Pain, but not beating; 1c 
hath a Sympatomatick Fever accompanying it uſu- 
ally; it is apt to ſpread, and ſometimes bliſters the 
Skin: If the Skin be preſſed with the Finger, it 
yieldeth, and the Redneſs vanithes for a time. 
ERYSIPELATODES, is a Swelling like the for- 
mer, tho' with eaſier Symptoms ; and therefore may 
be taken for a kind of Baſtard Exyſipelus; in it the 
Skin is of a more dark Colour. 5 
ERYTHREMATA, are red Spots like Fleabites, 
commonly in Peſtilential Fevers. Blanchard. 


thick Membranes they are inſerted : Their Uſe is 
to help to erect the Penis, which they do by pulling 
towards the Offa Pubis, whereby its greateſt Vein 


ERYTHROIDES, is the Red Membrane of the 
' Tefticles, the firſt of the proper Tunicks. Blanchard. 


ESCALADE,or Scalads, is a furious Attack 1 
2 Wal, 


„ W . oa 


ka 


. 
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Wall or 2 Rampart, carried on with Ladders to 
mound up upon it, without going on in form, breaking 


Ground, or carry ng on of Works to ſecure the Men. 


RP : See Scharp. | 

ink. is a Crab, or hard Skin, Rind, or 
chell brought over any Ulcer, or raiſed with a red 
hot Searin -Iron. : | . 

ESCHAROTIE, is a Searing-lIron, actual Fone, 
2 Cautery, or the like, which burns the Skin and 
Fleſh into a cruſty Subſtance. Blanchard. 

ESCHEAT, in Law, figniffes any Lands or o- 
ther Profits that fall to a Landlord within his Man- 
nor by way of Forfeiture, or the Death of his Te- 
nant, dying without Heir General or Special, or lea- 
ving his Heir within Age, and Unmarried. Mag. 
Charta , Chap. 31. Tt | 

ESCHEATOR, is an Officer who takes notice 
of the King's Eſcheats in the Country, and certifies 
them into the Exchequer, | | 

ESCOCHEON of Pretence, is an 


Heireſs, and hath Iſſue by her, may 
bear over his own Coat of Arms, 
and in it the Arms. of his Wife; 
and the ſurviving Woe will beat 
both Coats Quarterly. 


ESCOUADE, is uſually the third part of the 
Company of Foot; tis ſo divided for mounting of 
Guards, and for the more convenient relieving 
one another: Tis equivalent to a Brigade of a 
mow of Horſe. 

UTCHEON (from Scutum a Shield) is the 


Coat or Field on which any Arms are born in He- 


raldry; tis uſually of this Form: 
And in it the Heralds give divers 


. 


Thus, the Point D, they call the 
Dexter Chief; C, is the Middl⸗ 
Chief; and 8, the Siniſter Chief 
Foint; H, is called the Honour 
Pont ; and E, the Feſſe Pint; N, 
Is called the Nombril Pint; and 4, 
the Dexter-Baſe ; B, the Middle; and s, the Sini- 
fter Baſe-Point, 


ESPAULEMENT, the fame with Epaulement, a 


Work in Fortification made on the Side of a Baſtion, 
of either Earth thrown up, Gabions, Faſcines, 8c. 
And thoſe Epaulements which are for the Places of 
Arms for the Cavalry behind the Trenches, are uſu- 
ally made only of Faſcines and Earth, This Word 
lignifies alſo ſometimes a Demi-Baſti;n ; and ſome- 
times tis uſed for a Square Orillon, or a Square 
Maſs of Earth, faced or lined with a Wall, deſigned 
to cover the Cannon of a Cazemate. 

ESPAUL, or Epaule; (which ſee in Fortificati- 
on, the fame with the Shoulder of a Baſtion, or the 
Angle of the Shoulder ; which ſee. 


ESPLEES, a Term in Law, fignifying the full 


Profit that the Ground or Land yielderh, 
ESPLENADE, a Termin Fortification, the ſame 

with the Glacis of the Counterſcarp originally ; 

but now 'tis uſually taken for the empty Space be- 


tween the Glacis of a Citradel, and the firſt Houſes | 


of the Town. 


ESSENCE, is that which conſtitutes the peculiar 


ature of any thing, and makes it be what it is. 
Thus the Eſſence of a Circle is „ that its Radii, or 


Semi- diameters be all equal; the Eſſence of a Square 


is, that it have 4 Right-angles, and | Right- 
. 3 ve 4 Right-angles, and 4 equal Right 


ESSENCE alſo, in Chymiſtry, ſignifies the Bal. 


| ſamick part of any thing ſeparated from the thicker 


2 


Names to ſeveral Points or Places: 


— 


— 
r * —— 


Matter, ſo that whenever this is done by means of 
Extraction, the Balſannck* part is called Eſencæ, 
by way of Eminence; ſometimes rhickned ſuices 
are called Eſſences: But tis better to call theſe by 
their own Name, to avoid Confuſion. Some call 
Compounds of Oil and Sugar Effences ; but it is 
an Abuſe of the Word. Blanchard. 


ESSENDI quietum d: Tolonia, is a Writ that li- 
eth for Citizens and Burgeſſes of any City or Town, 


that hath a Charter or Preſcription, to exempt them 
from Toll through the who'e Realm, if the fame 
happen to be any where exacte.! of them. 
ESSENTIAL Prefertizs, ite ſu h as neceſſarily 
depend on the Nature ard Flience of any thing. 
Thus tis the Eſſential V:operrty of cvery Rectilineal 


Triangle, to have the Sum of its 3 Angles equal to 


2 Right ones. And of every ReQarglel Triangle to 


have the Square of the Hypotenuſe equal to the 


Sum cf the Squares of the Legs. ä 
Ineſcocheon, or little Eſcocheon, 


which a Man that hath married an | 


ESSENTIAL Salt of Plants is thus drawn: The 


Plant is poundcd in a Mortar, and its Juice extra- 


cited and filtrate, which after that is ſer in a Cellar; 


or ſome ſuch cool Place to Cryſtallize, and the Salt 


will thoot out into Cryſtals every way. This Salt 


is the true or Eſſential Salt of the Plant for here 


is no change at all made in it by the force of Fire, 


but the means of drawing it are eaſy and natural. 


ESSERE, Szra, and Fare, are little Puthcs or 


Wheals, ſomething red and ard, wh ech qui K'y in- 


fect the whole Body with a vi lent itching, as if one 


| were ſtung with Bees, or Waſps, or Flies, or Nettles; 


yet they vaniſh after a little time, and leave the 


Skin as ſmooth and well colour'd as bef re. It dif- 


fers from an E' in chis in this, that an Eprnychzs 


ſweats out Matter, but an Eſſaræ does not. Blan- 


chard. | 
ESSOYNE, in I aw, fignifies the Allegation of an 


Excuſe from him that is ſummon'd to appear, and 
anſwer to an Action Real, or to perform Suit to a 


Court Baron upon iuſt Cauſe of Abſence. This the 
Crorhans call Excu{a'io. 


The Cauſes that ſerve to Eſyn- any Man ſum- 


mond, are divers; but drawn chiefiy to 5 Heads: 


Whereof 
Ihe Firſt is, Ultra Mare, whereby the Defendant 


ſhall have 4c. Days. 

The Second, De Terra Sancta, where the Dcfen- 
dant ſhall have a Year and a Day, and theſe mult 
be laid in the beginning of the Plea. 

The Third is call:d, Malo Veniendi, call d allo 


Common Eſoyns. 


The Fourth is, De nal) lecti. 

The Fifth, De Særvitio Regis. 

ESSONIO de malo lecti, is a Writ directed to 
the Sheriff, for the ſending of 4 lawful Knights to 
view one that hath Eſſyn d himſelf, De mals læcti. 

ESTIVAL Occidznt : See Occidant. 

FESTIVAL Orient: Sce Orient. 

_ ESTIVAL Sofftice. 

ESTOPPEL, (in Law) ſignifics as much as an 
Impediment, or Bar of an Action, growing from his 
own Fag, that hath, or otherwiſe might have had 
this Action. 1 
ESTREAT, in Law, is uſd for the true Copy 


or Duplicate of an Original Writing. 


For Example, Of Amerciaments or Penalties ſer 
down in the Rolls of a Court, to be levied by the 
Bayliff, or other Officer, of every Man for his Of- 
fence. 


ESTREPE, in Law, is to make Spoil by a Te- 


nant for Life in Lands, or Woods, to the Prejudice 


of him in Reverſion. 
Aud 
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And Eſtrepament ſignifies the Spoil made by Te- | | EUCHYMIA, is a good Temper of the 
nant fr Life upon any Lands or Woods, to the Pre- ot other juices, ar Fluids in an Animal Body. 


Blood, 

judice of the Reverſioner.  EUCRASIA, is a good Temper of the Parts of 
ESURINE Sais, are ſuch as are of a corroding, | the Body. 3 

fret ting, and eating Nature; they abound in the Air EVECTION, or Libration of the Moon 


ot Fhces ſituate near the Sea fide, and where great Inequality in her Motion, by which, at 
Quantitics of Coal are burnt; as appears from the | Quarters, the is not in that Line which paſſeth thro 


» 1s an 
Or near the 
ſpeedy ruſting of the Iron-Bars in the Windows, the Center of the Earth to the Sun, as the is at her 
Sc. of Houſes built in ſuch Places. Syzygics, or Conjunttion and Oppoſition, but makes 
ETAPPE, in the Art of War, is the Allowance of an Angle with that Line of 2 Degrees 50 Minutes, 
Proviſions and Forage, which Soldiers have in their | according to the Obſervation of Tycho and Bullial. 
March thro” the Kingdom to or from Winter-Quar- dus. | : 
ive © Wherlote the | The Moon revolving uniformly about her Axis, 
ETAPPIiER, is he that contracts with any Coun- | 1N A Month's time, makes her Day to be of a Month 
try, or Territory, for forniſhing Troops in their | in length; and her Face always is turned the ſame 
March with Proviſions and Forage. way towards the lower Umbzlicus of her Orbit; and 
ETATE probande : See «tate probanda. = for that Reaſon, and the Poſition of the Umbilicus, 
ETCHING, is a way uſed in making Prints, by | deviates this way and that way a little from the 
drawing with a Needle upon a Copper-plate cover- Earth : which is her Libration in Longitude: But 
ed over with n Ground of Wax, gc. and well black- | her Libration in Latitude, is occaſioned by the In- 
ed with the Smoke of a Link, that it may take off | clivation of the Moon's Axis to the Plane of the 
the Figure of the Drawing or Print, which having Orbit. | a ä 
its back-ſide Tin&vr.d with white Lead, will by“. EVEN Number, is that which may be divided 
runni g over the ſtrucken-out Lines with a Stift, into two Parts; as 4, 10, 40, c. are Even Num 
. imyvreſs the. exact Figure on the Black or Red bers, toraſmuch as each of them may be divided in- 
Ground ; which Figure is afterwards with Needles, | £0 two equal Parts, | 
drawn deeper quit: thro' the Ground, and all the | EVENLY Even, is that which an Ev2n Number 
Sc ad;ws and H-:ichmpgs put in; and then a Wax | doth meaſure by an Even one; as 32 is ſaid to be a 
Border bei g mag: all round the Plate, there is pour- | Number Evenly Even, becauſe 8, an Eon Number, 
ed on a ſuitiient Quantity of well-rempered Aqua- doth Meaſure it by 43 which is likewiſe an Even 
Firtis, wl ich inſinuating into the Stroaks , made Number. : 
by the Nelles in the Ground, eats the Figure of the EVENLY Odd, is that which an Even Number 
Print or Drawing into the Copper-Plate. There is doth meaſure by an Odd one; as 30, which 2 or 
ns certain Time in which this is done, but uſually | 6, Even Numbers, do meaſure by 15 or 5 Odd 
the Aſua- Fortis will eat deep enough in about half Numbers. No 
an Hour. Brown's Ars Pittoria. \ EUENTA, is a good found Habit of Body. 
ETHERIAL Oil, ſo the Chymiſts call a very fine EVOLUTION, is uſed by Dr. Pell, and others, 
or exalted Oil, or rather Spirit that is inflammable; for the Extraction of Roots out of any Powers; and 
as Oil of Turf entine, 6c. ſo is directly contrary to Involution ; which ſee. 
ETHICKS, is chat Art which teaches us to ſeek EVOLUTION, inTac##cks, is the Motion made 
out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of Human Actions, | by 2 Body of Men in changing their Poſture, or 
that lead to true Morality and Happineſs ; and which | Form of drawing up; either to make good the 
acquaints vs with the Means to practice them. Ground they are upon, or to poſſeſs themſelves of 
The Writers uf on it uſually divide it into twoParts; | another ; that fo they may attack the Enemy, or 
The Firſt contains an Account of the Nature of | receive his Onſet more advantageouſly: And theſe 
Moral Good and Evil. And Evolutions, are Doubling of Ranks, or of Files, Coun- 
The other Fnumerates the ſeveral Virtues in | Fermar ches, and Wheelimgs. 
which the Practice and Exerciſe of Morality conſiſts; EUPEPSIA, a good and eaſy Digeſtion, 
and which are the proper Means for us to obtain | EUPRORIA, is the well-bearing of the Opera- 
true Felicity, the End of all Moral Actions. tion of A Medicine : that 1s, when the Sick Perſon 
_ ETHMOIDALIS, is a Suture that ſurrounds a | finds himſelf eas d or relievd by it; then they ſay 
Bone of that Name, and ſeparates it from the Bones | it wrought upon the Patient cum Euphoria. 
which are about it. | | EUFPNOFA, 1s a right natural Reſpiration. 
_ ETHMOIDES, is a Bone which reſembles a EUPORIA, is an eaſy Preparation of Medicines, 
Sieve, placed above the inner part of the Noſe, and or the Eaſineſs of their Operation. Blanchard. 
Full of little Holes to receive the Serous and Pitui- EURYTHMY, in Architecture, ſignifies the ex- 
tous Humours from the ſoft Pappy Proceſſes of the | a&t Proportion berween all the Parts of a Building. 
Brain, Plenchard. EUSARCOS, is one that is well fleſhed. B/an- 
ETYMOLOGY, is that part of Grammar, which | chard. 


tcaches the Original of Words, in order the better EUSTOMACHUS, is a good Stomach; as alſo 
to diftineviſh and eſtabliſh their true Signification, | Meat convenient for it. 

EVANID, fo ſome call thoſe Colours which are EUSTYLE, in Architecture, is a kind of Edifice 
not of very Ing duration, as thoſe in the Rainbow, | where the Pillars are placed at a moſt convenient 
in Clouds b fore and after Sun-ſet, cc. Theſe alſo | diſtance one from another; the Intercolumniations 
are called Fantaſtical and Emphatical Colours; being all juſt two Diameters and a quarter of the 
which ſce. | Pillar, except thoſe in the middle of the Face before 

EVAPORATION, in Chymiſtry, is when any | and behind, which are in diſtance three Diameters. 
Liquor is ſet over a gentle Heat, that the Fire may EUTHANASIA, is a ſoft quiet Death, or an 
gently car y off ſome of the Moiſture, and yet nor | eaſy Paſſage out of this World. 
ſeſſen the Quantity of the Matter the Liquor is | EUTROPHIA, is a due Nouriſhment of the 
impregnated with; to Evaforate to 4 Pellicle : See | Body. 


Pellicli. | EXACERBATIO: See Paroxyſms. 


| ENA- 


mY Y 


EXE. 


** 


"EXACTION,, in Law, is a Wrong done by an 
- Officer or one etending to have Authority in ta- 
| king a Reward or Fee for that which the Law al- 
lows not. The Difference between Exa&:ion and 


8 is where he wreſts a Fee or Reward 
where none is due. . 3 

EX ARESIS, is an Extraction of things out of 
the Body, that are hurtful to it. 

EXAGOON, the ſame with Hexagon. 

EXAMINERS zn Chancery, are two Officers that 
Eramine, f ö 
fide, upon ſuch Interrogatories as the Parties to 
any Suit do exhibit to that purpoſe; and ſometimes 
the Parties themſelves are by particular order ex- 
amined alſo by them. | 

EXANASTOMOSIS, is an opening of the Ex- 
tremity of the Veſſels. Blanchard. | 
EXIXNTHEMA, is a certain Effloreſcence upon 
the Skin of the Head, like thoſe which appear in the 
Kin of the whole Body. It is deſcribed two ways by 
 Sennertus ; one is, that at leaſt it changes the colour 
of the Skin, as in continued malignant Fevers, 
wherein the Skin is ſported as with Flea-bites; the 


the Skin, which may be call'd Papillæ. Blanchard. 
EXARTHREMA, the fame with Luxat io. 
EXARTICULATION: See Drſtocation. 
EXCENTRICK, the fame with Eccentrick. 
EXCEPTIO, is the incorporation or mixture of 
dry Powders with ſome Moiſture or other. Thus 
Electuaries are made, Powders and Pulps are mixt 
with Honey or Syrup ; and the Powder of Pills with 
Syrup, Honey, Wine or Juice. Z 
EXCEPTIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe where a 
Thing is affirmed of the whole Subject, except 


ſome one of the Inferiors of the Subject, by ad- 


ding a Particle of Exception , which denotes that 


what is predicated does not agree with that In- | 


ferior, which viſibly includes two Judgments, and 
renders thoſe Propoſitions compoſed in Senſe. As 
if one ſhould ſay, None of the Sects of the ancient 
Fhiloophers, except that of the Platonic, have ac- 
knowledg'd God to be Incorporeal. The Covetous 
Man does nothing well, but when he dies. 
EXCHANGE, in Common Law, is as much as 
Permutation with the C:vihans. It hath a pecu- 
liar Signification, and is uſed for that Compenſation 
which the Warranter muſt make to the Warrantee, 


Value for Value, if the Land warranted be reco- 


vered from the Warrantee. 

EXCHEQUER, is the Court or Place to which 
are brought all the Revenues belonging to the 

rOwn. | | | 

This Court confiſts, as it were, of two Parts, 
whereof one dealeth Specially, in the hearing and 
deciding of all Cauſes appertaining to the Prince's 
Coffers : The other is called, The Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, which is properly employ'd in the receiving 


and paying Money, It is alſo a Court of Record, 


wherein all Cauſes toaching the Revenues of the 
Crown are handled. | 


EXCISION, the cutting out, or cutting off of 
any part of the Body. ; 

EXCLAMATION, is a violent Extenſion of the 

"vice, when the Mind comes to be diſturbed and a- 

Sitated with ſome furious Impulſe or Paſſion. 

EXCLUSIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe which de- 
note, that a Predicate ſo agrees with its Subject, as 
to agree with that alone, and no otur: Whence it 
ollows, that they include two vario: Judgments, 


upon Oath, Witneſſes produced on either 


— 


and by conſequence are com 


Obſtinacy committed to Priſon, and un 


— „—é 2 


poſed in Senſe. Which 
is eſſed by the Word or ſome ſuch lik 
Words: Thus, Virtue a == 
elſe renders a Man 
 EXCOMMUNICATO Capiendo, is a Writ 
directed to the Sheriff, for the Apprehenſion of him 


who ſtandeth obſtinately excommunicated Forty 


Days; for ſuch a one not ſeeking Abſolution, hath, 
or may have, his Contempt certified into the Chan- 


 Cery ; whence iſſueth this Writ for the laying of him 


up _— Bail or Mainpriſe, until he conform 
mſelf. | 
EXCOMMUNICATO Deliberamdo, is a Writ 
to the under Sheriff, for the Delivery of an Excom- 
municate Perſon out of Priſon, upon Certificate of 
the Ordinary of his Conformity to the Juriſdiction 
Eccleſiaſtical. 5 . 
EXCOMMUNICATO Recipiendo, is a Writ 
whereby Perſons excommunicated being for their 
fawfully de- 
livered thence before they have given Caution to 


obey the Authority of the Church, are commanded 


to be ſought for, and laid up again. 
EXCORIATION, is when the Skin is rubb d 
or torn off, or fretted away from any part of the 


Fleſh. 
other is, when certain little Swellings break out of | 


EXCORTICATION : See Decortication. 

EXCREMENTS, of an Animal Body, are 
whatſoever is ſeparated from the Aliments after 
Concoction, and is to be thrown out of the Body; 
as the Moiſture of the Mouth, Spittle, Snot, Milk, 
Bile, Sweat, the Wax of the Ears, the Excrements 


of the Belly and Bladder. Blanchard. 


 EXCRESCENCE, any fort of Swelling, and 
more particularly a Fleſhy Tumour. | 
EXCRETION, the ſeparating of Excrements 
or Excrementitious Humours from the Aliments 
and Plood. 
EXECUTION, in Common Law, fignifies the 
laſt Performance of an Act: As of a Fine, or of a 
ent, that of a Fine, is the obtaining Poſſeſſi- 


on actually of things contained in the ſame by ver- 
tue thereof, which is either by Entry into the Lands, 


or by Writ. 
There are two forts of Executions, one nal, 
another with a Quouſque tending to an End. 


An Execution Fnal, is that which maketh Mo- 
ney of the Defendant's Goods, or extendeth his 


Lands, and delivereth them to the Plaintiff; for 
this the Party accepteth in Satisfaction, and this is 
the End of the Suit, and all that the King's Writ 
commandeth to be done. 15 

The other Sort with a Quuouſquè is tending to an 
End, and not Final, as in the Caſe of a Capias ad 
Satisfaciendum, 55c. This is not Final, but the 


Body of the Party is to be taken, to the intent and 


purpoſe to ſatisfy the Defendant; and his Impri- 
ſonment is not abſolute, but until the Defendant do 
ſatisfy: So that the Body is but a Pledge for the 
Debt. | 

EXECUTIONE facienda, is a Writ command- 
ing Execution of a Judgment. LES 

EXECUTIONE facienda in lit / ernamium, is 
2 Writ that lieth for the taking of his Cattle, who 
formerly hath convey'd out of the Country the Cat- 
tle of another; fo that the Bayliff having Authority 
from the Sheriff to replevy the Cattle ſo convey d 
away. could nor execute his Charge. 


EXECUTOR, is be that is appointed by any 


Man in his Laſt Will and Teſtament, to have. the 
diſpoſing of all his Subſtance, according to the Con- 
tents of the ſaid Will. This Executor is either Par- 
ticular or Univerſal: Particular, as if this or that 

Oo thing 


only makes Nobility, nothing 
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EXT 


1 


tendinous, but chiefly fleſhy Origination from the 
ua, immediately below the beginning of the Ex- 
tenſor pram Internodii, 
— as alſo from the Ligament between the laſt 
named Bone and the Nadia, whence deſcending 
obliquely, becoming Tendinous as it marches in a 
proper Sinus on the inferior Appendix of the Radius, 
wherein its encloſed by its Annular Ligament, and 
paſſes over the two Tendons of the Radialis extenſor, 
to its Inſertion at the ſuperior part of the third Bone 
cok the Thumb. When this acts, it does not only 
extend the Thumb, but brings it ſomewhat back- 
wards, inſomuch that ſome Perſons can place it on 
the ſuperior and back part of the Ofſa Metacarpi. 
EXTENSOR nim digiti, is a Muſcle which 


ariſes partly Tendinous at the Extremity of the ex- 


ternal Apophyſis of the Os Humeri; and partly Fleihy 
from the ſuperior part of the Una, between the 
Extenſor Commis Digitorum, and Muſculi La- 
ris Extenſor, and becoming Tendinous as it paſſes 


under the 1 Anmulare at the Car pus, it 


is there divided into two, ſometimes three Tendons, 
which are united in one at its Inſertion to the ſuperior 

art of the third Bone of the Little Finger. Its 
2 declares its Action. 

EXTENSOR Pollici: Pedis Brevis, is a Muſcle 
of the great Toe, ariſing Fleſhy from the fore part 
of the Os Calcis, being dilated into a Belly, foon 
becomes a long ſlender Tendon, paſſing obliquely 
over the upper part of the Foot, and is inſerted to 

the ſuperior part of the ſecond Bone of the great 
Toe, which it extends or pulls upwards. 
EXTENSOR Fallicis Pedrs Longus, is a Muſcle 
cf the great Toe, which takes its Beginning large 
and fleſhy, from the fore 


immediately 


ing under the Ligamentum Aunulare of the Tarſus, 
between the Tendon of the Tibialis Anticus and 
thoſe Tendons of Extenſor Pedzs * and march- 
ing along the ſuperior part of the Foot, is inſerted 
to the upper part of the ſecond Bone of the Great 
Toe. Its Name intimates its Uſe to be, to extend 
the Toe. 
EXTENT, in Law, hath two Significations, 
ſometimes ſignifying a Writ or Commiſſion to the 
Sheriff for the valuing of Lands or Tenements; 
ſometimes the Act of the Sheriff upon this Writ. 
But it frequently ſignifies the Eſtimate or Valuation 


of Lands, which, when done to the utmoſt Value, 


was faid to be in the full Extent. 
EXTERGENT Remedies: See Abſtergent. 
EXTERIOR. Pzalygon: See Folygon exterior. 
EXTERIOR Talus: See Talus. 
EXTERNAL Angles: See Angles external. 
EXTERNUS Auris, vel Luxator externus, is a 
Muſcle which lies in the upper part of the Mæatus 
Auditorius, having a ſhort fleſhy Body, with a lo 
flender Tendon. It ariſes from the external an 


ſuperior Margin of the Meatus Auditorius, ſoon be- 


coming a flender Tendon, paſſes directly to the 
upper part of the Membrana Tympani, on which it 
deſcends for ſome ſpace to its Inſertion in the long 
Proceſs of the Malleus, where it is contiguous to 
the ſaid Membrane. This draws the Manubrmm 


of the Mallzus, together with the Membrana Tym- | 


pani, forwards. 

EXTIRPATIONE, is a Writ Judicial that ly- 
eth againſt him, who, after a Verdi& found againſt 
him for Land, gc. doth maliciouſſy overthrow a- 
ny Houſe upon it, Cc. And tis either ante Judi- 


cium, or poſt Judicium. 


EXTINGUISHMENT, in Law, is an * 


i, or between it and the Indi- 


properly called 


part of the Fibula, from 
below its ſuperior Appendix, to four 
Finger 's Breadth above the inferior one, and deſcend- 


of Conſolidation; as if a Man have a Yearly Rene 
due to him out of any Lands, and Mn 
chaſe the ſame Lands; now both the Property and 
Rent are conſolidated or united into one Pollefſor 
and therefore the Rent is ſaid to be extinguiſhed 
Alſo, where a Man hath a Leaſe for Years, and 
afterwards buyeth the Property; this is a Conſoli. 
dation of the Property and the Fruits, and is an 
Ext inguiſhment of the Leaſe. 80 if a Man have 2 
High-way Appendant, and after purchaſe the Lang 
whereon the High-way is, then the High-way is 
extinct; and ſo it is of Common Appendant. 

EXTIRPATION, is the cutting off, or out of 
the Body any Part; tho' cutting oft a Part is more 

aton. | 

EXTORTION, a Law Term, ſignifying an un- 
lawful or violent wringing of d 1 
worth from any Man: As alſo, the Exaction of un- 
lawful Uſury, winning by unlawful Games, and all 
taking more than is due, 

EXT RAC T, is that pure, unmix d, and effica- 
cious Subſtance, which, by the help of ſome Liquor, 
is ſeparated from the duller and more unattive parts 
of Plants, Cc. This Extract is uſually of the Con- 
fiſtence of a Riff Electuary 


tables are made after the following manner. 
Bruiſe the Body, or powder it groſly, and then 
let it ſteep warm a convenient while in ſome proper 
Water, as from 12 Hours a Day, c. according to 
the Nature of the Plant; at leaft, let the Liquor 
juſt boil, and then preſs it hot thro' a Cloth; after 
— evaporate the filtered Liquor to its due Conſi- 
ence. Ss | 
Thus are the Extracts of Rhubarb, Gentian, 
Wormwood, Sc. made. ; TY 
EXTRA Judicial, in Law, is when judgment 
is given in a Cauſe or Caſe not depending in that 
Court where ſuch Judgment is given, or wherein 
the Judge has not Juriſdiction, 
TRACTION, is a ſeparating of the ſubtk 
Part of a mixed Body, from the more groſs: For 
Example, when the Strength of any Medicine is 
extracted by Spirit of Wine, that which is left af- 
ter the Evaporation of the Menſftruum, is called the 
Extract. . 
EXTRACTION of Roots, in Mathematicks, is 
the Method of finding out the true Root of any 


| Root, EF. 5 
he Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 240. the enious Mr. Abs. 
de Moivre gives the Talowing * of Extra, 
ing the Root of an Infinite Equation. | 
| THEOREM. | 
If az + bz + + dif ez + fo, 


2 +hy +ip r ky + 1y + my; 


Then will z be = = 1 — + 
j —2bAB—c 4 0 
1 e yz? + — ns $ 8 
—3c A. B—d 4+ T—2bBC—2b AD 
ET 1 y* + — — —ů 


a 
—=3cAB'—3c Af C—4d44 B-e# 
VFA eee eee of. « 
m — 2b BD—-bCC—2b AE — c B' — 


Number of Quantity given: See Square Root, Cube 
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long to any Power. 


| 2 That the 


ſuppoſe this Problem was to be ſolved, viz. The 


EXT 
— e 


* i.e. 


onderftanding of this Series, and in order 
os it as far as we pleiſey it is to be obſer- 


ved, 


efficient of each preceding 1 the Letter 
B is equal to the Coefficient ——, 

2. That the Denominator of each Coefficient is 
5 Thar the firſt Member of each Numerator, is 
always a Coefficient of the Series g y + by* +27, 
c. viz. The firſt Numerator begins with the Co- 
efficient g, the ſecond Numerator with the ſecond 
Coefficient 5, and ſo on. 


4. That in every Member after the firſt, the Sum | 


of the Exponents of the Capital Letters is always 
equal to the Index of the Power to which this 
Member belongs: Thus, conſidering the Coeffici- 

þ _bB* 2b 4c 364 Bd 44 
_ 


* | 
belongs to the Power y*, we ſhall ſee that in every 


Member b B* , 2 b AC, 3c A* Bd, A the Sum | ; 
of the Exponent of the Capital Letters is 4. (Where 


it may be taken notice of, that by the Exponent of 
2 Letter, is meant the Number which expreſſes what 


Place it has in the Alphabet: Thus 4 is the Exponent | 


of the Letter D. f Hence is derived this Rule for 
finding Capital Letters of all the Members that be- 


Combine the 
make the Sum of the Exponents equal to the In- 
dex of the Powers to which they . 


Exponents of the ſame Letters which 
are written before the Capitals, expreſs how many 
Capitals there are in each Member. 

6. That the Numeral Figures or Unc:e that occur 
in theſe Members, expreſs the Number of Permuta- 
tions, which the Capital Letters of each Member 
are capable of. | 


For the Demonſtration of this, 


Suppoſe z = Ay + By* + Cy* + DF, cc. 
Subſiteure this Series in 8 of z, and £ — 
ers of this Series in the room of the Powers of z; 
there will ariſe a new Series: Then take the Coeffi- 
cients which belong to the ſeveral Powers of y, in 
this new Series, and make them equal to the corre- 
ſponding Coefficients of the Series gy + 57 + 
2y3 , Cc. and the Coefficients A, B, C, D, gcc. 
will be found much as is determined in the TR. 
Tem, _ 


* 


This Theorem might have been made much more 
general, by ſuppoſing 


N 


which 


Chord of an Ark being given, to find the Chord of 


1. That every Capital Letter is equal to the Co- 


Capital Letters as of ten 45 you can | 


" * 


another Ark that ſhall be to the firſt as x to 1. 
Let y be the Chord given, z the Chord requir d: 
Now the Ark belonging to the Chord 55 iS 7 N 2 


+ 707. * 2 165 and the Ark belonging to the 


| . K* 30 $7 
Chord 25 iZ T 6 Toa Ting » Sr. 
The firſt of theſe Arks is to the 2d, as i to a; there- 


| fore multiplying the Extremes and Means together, 


we ſhall have this Equation, Z + A. + 3D, 


1 = 1 
+ 112 5 3 Sc. * 6 4? P 40 d 4 


112440 Sc. 

Compare theſe Two Series with the Two Series of 
the Theorem, and youll find a4 215 b — 05 C 
Ta d=0,e= 1x Fase, o, 

n | | 
— = 0, 1 = i =, Ce. 


8 „„ 
Hence z n y += > Sc. Or ny + 
— 2 A, c. ſuppoſing A to denote the whole 
teceeding Term, which will be the ſame Series as 
br Iſaac Newton has firſt found. | 


On the ſame Method this general Problem ma y be 


ſolved. 


The Abſciſſa —_—_— to a certain Area in 


any Curve being given, to find the Abſciſſa, who 
13 Area ſhall be to the firſt in a given 
| tio. a | 7 | 5 


The Logarithmetick Series might alſo be found, 


without borrowing any other Idea, than that Loga- 


rithms are the Indices of Powers. 

Let the Number, whoſe Logarithm we imagine, 
ber + z; ſuppoſe its Logarithm to be a z + b z* 
+ cz, Ce. . 

Let there be another Number 1 + y: Therefore 
its Logarithm will be @y + by* + Gy? c. 

+ 
Now if 12 21 T ; it follows, 
That az+bz' ez „ c.: 31 67 + 
e Oc. :: 2: 1. | | 
That is, az b +c 2), 6c. =n@ y + 
nby* + ncy), Oc. 1 
Therefore we may find the Value of z, expreſt by 
the Powers of 9. 1 
| n 


: Again, ſince 1 + z = I + y I therefore * = 
. 


. 


mM + 2, 


＋ i 6c. Then all the Powers of the Se- 


dices, muſt have been taken ſucce 


the Reverſion of Series ; ſuch as finding the Number 


from its Logarithm given; the Sine from its Ark 39 
the Ordinate of an Ellipſis from an Area, given to 


be cut from any Point in the Axis. 
But to make a particular Application of it, we'll 


9 net 1 m1 
a x T4 bz +cz Fc. =gy +by — 


3 
nes Ay + By* + Cy, ec. deſigned by the uni- 
l ore ley 


| That is, Z =) + — x —y* + — * 
| OS e I 
1 2 | FE” 
2 . 


Therefore z is doubly expreſt | by the Power of 


| toes 32 | y : Compare theſe Two Values together, and the Co- 
This Theorem may be applied to what. is called 


efficients a, b, c, Sc. will be determined, except 
the firſt (a) which may be taken at Pleaſure, and 
gives accordingly all the different Species of Loga- 
rithms. 


— 


br the Pxtrafling of the Roots of all tions, whe. 
. Waſte of the ay See 2 and Agb, 


The following Converging Series 2 
” Sim 2 or pit the 
me to Pas 5. 


A = to any Abſolute Number. 
1. N = to any Number aſſumed. 
n = to the Exponent of any Power. 
Lp, qr, 5, 6c. the ſeveral Coeficients in any Equation; 


Then, in any Equation, it will be 


2 + n 1 1— 2 — 13 — 


— 1 * þ xx qux 1 * * S, Ac. = A. 
And we have univerſally, 


2 «n—1N 2281 N „„ 


SY FI _— Went =: 


77 n 71 3 — LO 


+2 OY - Su2—1N qun—2N ran—3N 
In which Series obſerve, 
| * That the ſame Sign in the given Equation, — oe Serie telpe tine, 
II. Any Term which is wanting in the Equation, maſt be omitted in the Series. 


RTE RO IO INE 


— 8 


2 A 


THT. The Quotient at every Operation mult be made 2 new N. 
TV. That it terminates in the Root, or falls into 2 Series, if it be 44 


v. Such Series will be produced (in Number of Places) by a Geometrical T 1 from Unity, 
(whoſe Ratio is two) each Operation. 


VI. The nearer Nis taken to the true Root, the ſooner it will converge to it 


And in his Edition of Parſon's Arithmetick, Book 2. 21. you may ſee a further A of this 
Series, and thefame exemplified in Numbers. x 3 * ccount 


EXTRAMUNDANE Space, is the infinite, emp- 
ty, void Space, which is by ſome ſuppoſed to be ex- 
tended beyond the Bounds of the Univerſe, and 
— „ in which there is _y nothing at 

] 

EXTRAVASATED, in Anato my, is whateyer 
is put or let forth our of the Veſſels, as Blood out 
- the Veins or Arteries, into-the Cavities of the 3 


| Pc 
> EXTREME and mean Propartion, in Geometry, | 
is when a Line is ſo divided, that the whole Line is 
to the greater Segment, as that Segment is to the 


| other. 

. 0 2 clig expreſſes it, when tis ſo divided, 
; that the le under the whole Line, and the 
leſſer 44 Il be equal to the + Romo of the 


+ greater Segment. _ 


— 13 . oF" WW "0 . es. a. a * 2 
— * a „ lin aan =, oa ro . #. 4 k 4, 


* ——— — 


Then by he een. 
a: x: 1 8 


Therefore a 4 — @ 2 conſequently ag 
=zx+ ax 

And by adding: a A on each Side, to make x 

+ ax +7; aaa compleat d quare, 


The Invention whereof is as follows. 


_ — he Line be AB =6, and for the 
* 


BY The Equation will ſtand thus; 


ny 
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EYE 


0 S3 ſet at Right Angles 
CB —+ @: Then draw C A, the Square of which 


dN 
CS; mike CD 

a Kings he CB = 7; : 
Caſe requires, there remains B D = x; which 
transfer into A B, it ſhall find the Point E, where 
AB is cut according to Extreme and Mean Propor- 
tion. 


The Synthetical Demonſtration whereof, Euclid 


This cannot be done exactly in any Numbers; 
but if you would have it tolerably near, add toge- 
ther the Square of any Number, and the Square of 
its half, and extract as near as you can the Square 
Root of the Sum; from whence taking half 
the whole Number, the Remainder is the greater 


FF TUBERANC ES, are Swellings forth, or Ni- 


ſings up in the Fleſh, or other Parts of the Body. 

EXU LCERATION. is a Solution of Continuity, 
proceeding from ſome gnawing Matter, and in ſott 
parts of the Body is attended with a loſs of their 
Quantity] it d ffers from an Abſciſſe which common- 
ly follows a Criſs. | 


of the Earth, and which were certainly left there at 
the Univerſal Deluge, becauſe they are now proved 
bv Dr. Woodward and others, to be the Real Spoils 
of once living Animals, and not Stones, or Natural 
Foſſils; he very properly calls them the Exuvie of 
Animals. — 
EVE, is the wonderful Organ of Sight: The 
Eyes are placed in two large Cavities, which they 
call Orbite, hollowed ouc of the Bones of the Skull 
on each Side of the Noſe : which Orbitæ are inveſted 
on their Inſide with tneir Pericranium, and to it the 
Feet and Origines of che Muſcles adhere firmly. 
Theſe are the duft containing Part of the Eye; the 
next are the Palpebræ, or Eye-lids ; which ſee under 
Palpebræ. | 

The Eye hath four Tunicles ; of which one is cal- 
led Common, and the other Three Proper. | 

The Com mon Tunicie is called Adnata, and this 
ſprings from the Pericranium, and is ſpread over all 
the White of the Eye, above the Sclerot ica, reach- 
ing as far as the is. By this the Eye is kept firmly 
within its Orbit, from whence it is alſo called con- 
junctiva. It is of very exquiſite Senſe, and has ma- 
ny Capillary Veins and Arteries creeping through it, 
which are moſt conſpicuous in an Opthalmy, or In- 
flammation of the Eye. Under this Tunicle are 


| Tendons of the Muſcles extended and expanded to 


the Circumference of the Iris, which increafes its 
Whiteneſs; and ſome take them for a ſecond Tuni- 
cle, calling it hmnominata. Gen 

The Proper Tunicles of the Eye are Three, accord- 
ing to the threcfold Subſtance of the Oprick-Nerve. 
For this Nerve (as all the other) conſiſts of Two Tu- 
nicles ſpringing from this, the Dura and Pia Mater, 


| Ind an inner Marrowy Subſtance, 


From the Dura Mater ſpringeth the utmoſt Coat 
of the Nerve ; and from the Tunicle that is ſpread 
next under the Adnata, called Sclerotica from its 

ardneſs ; but in its fore Part where it covereth the 


lris and Pupilla, it is named Cornea, from its tran- 


a being taken as the 


S Fa a. And therefore 


| 


Root 


| 


| 


N 


gm tho' ſometimes this latter Name includes 
e whole Tunicle, as well behind and on the Sides, 
Is... -- 

That which lieth next under the Cornea, is much 
thinner than it, and is called Choroides, from its re- 
ſembling the Membrane Chorion, wherein the Fxtus 
is included in the Womb. Its forepart is otherwiſe 
called Uvea, becauſe it is ſome what of the Colour 
of a Grape. This ſprings from the Na Mater, and 
is ſpread from the Bottom or Center of the Eye be- 
hind, all over the Eye to the Pupilla; to whoſe Cir- 
cumference when it is come , it becomes double, 
making with one Part the Iris, with the other the 
Ligamentum ciliare. | | 

On the Inſide it is of a duſkiſh Colour (in Man) 
but blacker on the Outſide. But where it makes the 
Iris, it is of divers Colours, reſembling the Rain- 
bow, from whence it borrows its Name: Vet in 
ſome it is more Blue, in others Black, in others Grey. 

This Tunicle is perforated before as wide as the 
Pupilla (or Sight of the Eye) to permit the Rays of 
viſible Species to paſs into the Cryſtalline Hun ur. 

Next unto which Cryſtalline Humour lies the Li- 

amentum ciliare, the ſecond Part of the duplicated 
ea. This conſiſts of flender rilaments, or Fibres 
(like the Hairs of the Eye-i1ds) ;zunning like ſo many 
Black Lines from the Circumference ©. the LD 


| to the Sides of the Cryſtelline riumour , which they 
encompaſs and widen, or conſtringe as there is Oc- 


caſion, by contracting or opening the Furamz of 


the Urea. 
EXUVI LH, the Shells, and other Marine Bo- 


dies, which are foun.! every where in the Bowels 


The third Tunicle is made of rhe Medullar Sub- 
ſtance of the Optick Nerve, ant is called Retina, or 


| Retiforniis,(Net-like :) This ſeemeth to be the prin- 


cipal Organ of Sight, For as Dr. HBr well argues, 
neither the Cryſtalline Humour, through which the 


| Rays paſs much refracted, nor the Tunicle Choroides, 


are at all fit for this Uſe : For this latter Part (as ri- 
ſing from the Pia Mater ) cannot communicate the 
Impreſſions of the Rays to the Medullar Part of the 
Brain, which it does not at all touch: Whereas the 
Medullar Fibres of the Retina have Com:nunication 
therewith, as ſpringing theref om, and therefore can 
well perform that Office. The Fibres of this Tuni- 
cle are extended from the Bottom or inner Center of 
the Eye, where the Optick Nerve enters it, as far as 
the Ligamentum ciliare, (to which it afford: Animal 
Spirits for the Continuance of its Motion.) If one 
take this Tunica Retina, and put it into warm Wa- 
ter, ſhaking it a little, to wath off the mucous Sub- 
Rance that cleaves to it, and then hold it up to the 
Light, theſe Filam-nts will appear very numerous, 
like the Threads of the fineſt Lawn. _ 

Next to the Tunicles of the Eyes, are the Hu- 
mours contained in them to be comidered; and 


theſe are in Number Three, viz. Aqueus, Cryſtalli- 


nus, and Vitrew, The ſe ond weighs as muc agoin 


as the firſt, and yet not fo much as the third by v lixth 
Part. The Cryſtalline is the moſt denſe of Conſi- 
ſtence by much; and the Glaſſy more denſe than the 
Watry. 

The Aqueous Humour is outermoſt, being pellu- 
cid and of no Colour (as neither are the other Two.) 
It fills up that Space that is betwixt the Cornea and 
the Cryſtalline Humour before. It any thickuh 
Particles ſwim in it, then Gnats, Flies, Spiders- 
Webs, and the like, will ſeem to be fiying before the 
Eyes: But if thoſe Particles grow ſtill thicker , and 
cloſe rogether, ſo as to make a Film, and this be 
ſpread before the Hole of the Papilla, then is the 


Sight quite taken away, which Diſeaſe is call d a Ca- 
taract. 2 | 


This 


"This Humone is very clear and thin, and there- 


fore eaſily diſſipable; but by which way its Expence 
mould be ſupplied, is difficult to determine. Some 
think it is fed by the Arteries, out of which this 
Water iſſues through I know not what Glands.; o- 
thers derive it from the Nerves, and a third Sort 
from the Lympheducts. : vl 

But Dr. Anthony Nuck refutes all theſe Opinions, 

The firſt, from the Non-appearance of any 
Glands. 

The ſecond, from the no (or at the moſt a very 
ſmall quantity of) Liquor that at auy time can be 
obſerved in the Nerves ; whereas if the Tunica cor- 
nea be prick d, and all or the greateſt Part of this 


Humour be let out, he has found by re- | 


peated Experiments, that it will be recruited again 
in Six Hours Space. | 

Ihe third Opinion he refutes from the general 
Office of Lympheducts; which is, to bring back 
from the Circumference to the Center, and not con- 
trarily, becauſe the Valves wherewith they every 
where abound, cannot admit of that Motion. Where- 
fore exploding all theſe Opinions, he eſtabliſhes a 
new one of his own, upon the Score of the new 


Veſſels that he has obſerved to terminate in the Tu- 2 


nica cornea, (which he calls Ductus Oculorum aquaſi, 
which we ſhall deſcribe from him by and by) affirm- 
ing, That theſe Ducts are the Conduits by which 
this Humour is fed, and that they ſupply it ordina- 
rily with ſeveral Drops daily, becauſe of the conti- 
mal Tranſpiration of it, by Pores looking from 
within outwards. As to the Particles of this Hu- 
mour, from ſeveral Experiments he has made, he 
thinks it is demonſtrable : 


1. That it comains in it a very limpid and pel- 
lucid Water. 


2. Viſcid and Tenacious Particles. 
3. A Salt and an Acid, 
4. Earthy Particles. 
5. That it wants not alſo its Volatile Spirit. 


The Cryſtalline Humour (fo called from its being 
as clearly tranſparent as Cryſtal) is placed betwixt 


is round behind, but hollow in the middle 
to receive the Cryſtalline into its Bofom. - This 


ſome Twigs of the Fifth. 


* 


ongh it the Rays are communicated bo to the cor 


mon * 
The Third and laſt Humour of the Eye is the N. 
treous, ſo becauſe it is the like to molten 


Glaſs. This is thicker than the Aqueous, but thinne 

than the Cryſtalline, and much exceeds them bas. 
in Quantity, for it fills up all the inner or hinder 
Hemiſphere of the Globe of the Eye, and a prerty 
deal towards the lateral Superfictes of the former. It 


forw ards, 


Humour is alſo ſaid to be ſeparated from the other 
Two by a proper Tunicle called Vitrea, which the 
aforeſaid Ingenious Author likewiſe denies. 

The Eyes have Arteries from the Carotides, which 
beſtow Twigs on their Muicles, and on their Tuni. 


cles: and theſe are accompanied with Veins ſpring- 


ing from the Branches of the Jugulars. As for their 
Nerves, they either aſſiſt the Lenſe of Seeing, and 
are called the Optick Nerves, which we have rec. 
kon'd from the Second Pair ; or ſerve for the moving 
of them, being inſerted into their Muſcles ; and 
to this Purpoſe ſerve the third and fourth Pair, as 


2 


As to the Lympheducts, beſides theſe Veſſels, Dr. 


: | 
hony Nu whom ve cited but juſt now, hag 


diſcovered a fifth Sort of Veſſel, called by him, Du- 
us oculorun; aquoſi, which he believes to recruit the 
— Conſumption of the watry Humour of the 


Je. 
He fays, They are of an uncertain Number, and 
may be plainly difcern'd to run along the Tunica 


 Sclerotica, and to penetrate at length the Cornea, 


where their Orifices have ſuch a Valve as the Ure- 


ters have in the Urinary Bladder , or the Por bila- 
rius in the Veſica fellæa. 


In the Tunica Sclerotica, and Cornea, they are of 


a dufky Colour, but not before they arrive thereat. 


They admit of a Probe of a pretty Bigneſs, and ate 
of a ſtronger Make than Lympheducts. 
He has taken great Pains to trace them to their 
Origin, but has not yet been able to follow them 
farther than the Optick Nerve: So that he knows 
not whether their Riſe may be from ſome Gland not 
yet diſcovered, or whether the Glandula pituitaria 
_ not ſend forth ſome Shoots that conſtitute theſe 
ucts. . 
The Action of the Eyes is Viſion: (See that Word) 


the Aqueous and the Vitreous, but not exactly in 
the Middle or Center of the Eye, but rather to- 
wards its Fore-part. It is incloſed in the Boſom, as 
it were, of the Vitreous Humour, and is flattiſh on 
the Fore-fide, but rounder behind. It is more bright 
and thick thaneither of the other two. 

It has been the common Opinion, That it has 
been incloſed in a proper Membrane, which is called 
either Cryſtallina from its Tranſparency, or Aranea 
from its moſt fine Contexture. But Dr. Briggs, a 
very accurate Anatomizer of the Eye, denies any 
ſuch Tunicle, affirming, That it is meerly adventi- 
tious when the Humour is expoſed for ſome time to 
the Air, or is gently boil d. 
As to the Collection or Reception of the Rays of 

| things viſible, this Humour is the primary Inſtru- 
ment of Sight; tho, as was ſaid before, the Tunica 
Reting is the Principal as to Perception, becauſe 


Which is very well defined by Dzermerbroek, viz. 
That it is a Senſe whereby from the various Motion 
of viſible Rays collected in the Cryſtalline and Vi- 
treous Humours, and darting upon the Tunica Reti- 
na, the Colours of viſible Objects are perceived, 
with their Site, Diſtance, Greatneſs, Figure, and 
| 1 the Medium of which Perception is the 
git, 
EXE, in a Ship; the Hole wherein the Ring of 
the Anchor is put into the Shank, is called the He of 
the Anchor; and the Compaſs, or Ring, which is 
left of the Strap to which any Block is ſerzed, is cal- 
led alſo the Eye of the Strap. 
EYE, in Architecture, is the middle of the Voluts 
of the nick Chapiter, which is cut in the Form of 
a little Roſe. 
EYE-LIDS : See Palpebre. 


F Al 


ACE, in Architecture, is a flat Member, which 

E. hath a great Breadth, and ſmall Projecture; 

2s in Architraves, gc. It is alſo taken for the 

Front, or Exterior part of a great Building, which 
immediately preſents it ſelf to view. 

FACE of a Baſtion, or of the Buwurk, is the moſt 
advanced Part of a Baſtion toward the Field, or the 
Diſtance comprehended between the Angle of the 
Shoulder, and the flanked Angle. 

FACE of 4 Place, is the Curtain together with 
the two Flanks raifed above it, and the two Faces 
of the Baſtion that look towards one another, and 
flank d the Angle of the Tenacle. | | 

FACIES Hypocratic#, is when the Noſtrils are 
ſharp, the Eyes hollow, the Temples low, the Laps 
of the Ears contracted; and the Lobes inverſed, the 
Skin above the Forchead hard and dry, the Com- 
plexion pale, livid, of a leadcn Colour, or black. 
Blanchard. 


ſually taken in oppoſition to the Word Natural: Thus 
Soap is a factitious Body, or Concrete, made by 
Art; but Fullers-Earth is a natural Concrete, form d 
in the Bowels of the Earth by the Author of Na- 
ture. 5 | 
FACTORS: In Multiplication the Multiplicand 
and Mulriplicator are often called Factors, becauſe 
they do Facere Productun, make or conſtitute the 
Product. = 
FACULEF, are certain bright or ſhining Parts, 
which the Modern Aſtronomers have ſometimes ob- 


they ire bot very ſeldom ſeen. 
FACULTY, in Law, is uſed for a Privilege or 
Special Power granted unto a Man by Favour, In- 


duigence, and Diſpenſation, to do that which by the 
Common Law he cannot do. 


FACULTY is a Power or Ability to perform any 
Action. The Ancievts uſually reckon three ſorts of 
Facultics, Natural, Vital, and Animal; and accord- 
ing to their Doctrine, the 


riſhed and augmented, or another like it generated: 


ties that perform their Functions of Nutrition, Crowth, 
and Generation : And tlie firſt of theſe was alſo ſub- 
divided into the Attratrwe, Retentriz, Concoftrix, 
and Ezpltr:z Faculty. 15 

Vital Faculty, is that which preſerves Life in the 


. prratt.n, 

Ammal Faculty, is that by which the Soul per- 
forms the Functions of Inaginat ion, Reaſoning, Me- 
mory, Sanſe, and Motion. 

But theſe, like moſt other Diſtinctions of the An- 


ed. 
FACES: See Excrements. Tis alſo taken for 


the groſs Subſtance that ſettles after Fermentation, 
or remains after Diſtillation. 

FAINT, or F-ynt Afton, is as much as Fign. 
Acti-n, viz. ſuch an Action, as though the Words 
of the Writ be true, yet for certain Cauſes he hath 
no Title to recover thereby; whereas in a falſe A- 
on the Words of the Writ are falſe. 

FAINT Viſton ; See Viſiun. 


| 


N 


* 


do that it may be diſtinguifh'd into the three Facul- 


cient Philoſophers, are both uſeleſs and ill ground- 


FACTITIOUS, fienifies made by Art, and is u- 


ſerved upon, or about the Surface of the Sun; but | 


Natural Freulty, is that by which the Body is non- | 


. 


Fr (inLaw) a Dærd, which is a Writing feal- 
ed and delivered, to prove and teſtify the Agree- 


ment of the Parties whoſe Deed it is; and conſiſts 


— three principal Points, Mriting, Sealing, and De- 
very. 
By Mritim is ſhew'd the Parties Name to the 


| Deed, their Dwelling-places, Degrees, Huw grant- 
1 


mited, 


ed, upon what Conſideration, the Eſtate 

the Time when granted, and whether Simply, or 

upon Condition, fe. ” 
Sealing, is a further Teſtimony of their Con- 


ſents, as appears by theſe Words, in witneſs where- 


72 Ge In cuj ö 
which the Deed is inſufficient. 

Delivery, tho it be ſet laſt, it is not the leaſt; 
for after a Deed is Written and Sealed, if it be not 


Delivered, it is to no purpoſe : And therefore in all 


Deeds care muſt be taken, that the Delivery be well 
proved, 1 85 
FAKE, is one Round or Circle of a Cable quoil- 
ed up out of the way: The Seamen will ask (as a 
Cable is veered out) how many Fakes there are left, 
that is, how much is behind unveered out. 
FALCATED, the Aſtronomers ſay the Moon, 


or any Planet appears falcated, when the enlightned 


Part appears in the Form of a Sickle, or Reaping- 
hook; which is while ſhe is moving from the Con- 
junction to the Oppoſition, or from New Moon to 
Full; but from Full to a New again, the enligh- 


ten d part appears gibbcus, and the Dark falcated. 


FALCON: See Faucon. 
FALCONET : See Fauconet. 


FALL, the Seamen call that part of the Rope of 


a Tackle which is haled upon, the Fall. Alſo a Ship 


is ſaid to | 


FALL off, when being under Sail, ſhe keeps not 
ſo near the Wind as ſhe ſhould do. They ſay alfo 
that a Ship hath 

FALLS when the is not Fluſb, but hath Rüſings of 
ſome Parts of her Decks more than others. 

FALLING-SICKNESS: See Efilephj. 

FALLOPIAN Tubes, or the Tube Fallopianæ in 
Anatomy, are two ſlender Veſſels ſitnated on each 
ſide the Uterzs, who'e uſe is to afford a Paſſage to 
a m re ſubtil part of the Genitura Maſculina towards 
the Ovarin, to impregnate the Eggs that afterwards 
are to drop into them from thence; and when they 
are, as it were, ripen d, to convey them along tlieir 


inner Cavity to the Lterus. 
Body, and performs the Functions of Pulſe and Re- | 


Theſe Tube are about four or five Fingers breadth 
long, and their Subſtance is compoſed of two Mem- 
branes which come from the external and internal 
ones of the Womb; they have the ſame Arteries, 
Veins, Nerves, and Lympliztick:, as the Ovar ia 
have. They take their Name from their firſt Diſ- 
coverer Fallapius. 

FALSE Attack: See Attach, 

FALSE BRAVE, in Fortification, is a ſmall Mount 
of Earth four Fathom wide, erected on the Level 
round the Foot of the Rampart, on that ſide towards 
the Field, and ſeparated by its Parapet from the 
Berne, and the Side of the Moat. Tis made uſe of to 
Fire upon the Enemy, when he is already ſo far ad- 


vanced, that you cannot force him back from off 


the Parapet of the Body of the Place: And alſo to 
receive the Ruins which the Cannons make in the 
Dody of the Place. 

P db | FALSE 


jus rei teſtimonimn, Ec. without 
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FALSE Claim, (in Law) is where a Man claims | 

more than his due. b f 
FALSE Impriſonment, is a Treſpaſs committed 
inſt a Man, by Inpriſoning him without lawful 
uſl 


e. 
FALSO Fudicio, is a Writ that lieth for falſe 
8 given in the County, Hundred, Court- 
ron, or other Courts, being no Courts of Record, 


be the Plea Real, or Perſonal. 


FALSE Foſit ion: See Poſition. 

FALSO retorno brevium, is a Writ which lies a- 
gainſt the Sheriff, for Falſe returning of Writs. 

FALX, in Anatomy, is one of the three Proceſſes 
made by the doubling of the Dura Mater; it riſes 
by a narrow inning from the Criſta Galli, to 
which it is faſtned; and as it approaches the Hinder 
part of the Head, it grows broader and broader, 


till it terminate where the Lengitudinal Sinus ends. 
It divides the Cerebrum into two Hemiſpheres, near 


as deep as the Corpus Calloſum. Tis called Falæ 
from its reſembling a Sickle. | 
FAMES Canina: See Cynodes Orexis. 
FANCY : See Phantaſy, or Imapmaticn. 
FANTASTICAL Colours, the ſame with thoſe 


called Emphatical; which ſee. | 


FARCIMINALIS Tunica, the ſame with the Al- 
lantoides. 7 | 
FARTHELL; Fartbelling is the fame with what 


the Seamen now call Furl or Furling; which is ta- 


og up their Sails and binding them cloſe to the 
1 ards. | 
FASCIA Lata, vid. Membranoſus Muſculus. 
FASCIA, a Term in Architecture, as the Faſc:a's 
of the Architrave ; which are the three Bands of 


which it is compoſed. 


Vitravius admits no Faſcia's in the Tuſcan or Do- 


rick Orders; but is not imitated by any in that par- 
ticular Circumſtance; | | 
FASCLEA;, in the Planet Mars, are certain rows 


of Spots parallel to the Equator of that Planer, 


which look like Swathes or Fillets wound round a- 
bout his Body. ; 
FASCIALIS, a Muſcle fo called: See Sartorius. 
 FASCIATION, is a binding of Swathes about a 
Limb that is to be cured. 
FASCICULUS: See Mani pulus. 
FASCINES, or Faggots, in Fortification, are 


ſmall Branches of Trees, or Bavins bound up in 


Bundles; which being mix'd with Earth, ſerve to 
fill up Ditches, to make the Parapets of Trenches, 
c. Some of them are dipt in melted Pitch or Tar, 
and being ſet on fire, ſerve to burn the Enemi 
Lodgments or other Works. 


FASHION-PIECES, are thoſe two Timbers- 


which deſcribe the Breadth of the Ship at the Stern, 
and are the outermoſt Timbers of the Stern, on each 
fide, except aloft, where the Counters are. 

FASTIDIUM Cibi, the fame with Anorexia. 

FASTIGIUM, the fame with Fronton; which 
ſce. 2 

FATT of Animals, the learned Dr. Grew takes to 
be a cuſdling or coagulating of the Oily Parts of the 
Blood, either by ſome of its own Saline Parts; or 
by the Nitrous Parts of the Air mingled therewith : 
And hcnce it is, that ſome Animals, as Coneys, and 
F-ic!l-Hares, grow fat in Froſty Weather, the Oily 
Parts of the Blood being then ordinarily coagulated 
with 2 greater Abundance of Nitrous Parts received 
from the Air into their Bodies; and for the ſame 
Reaſon it is, that the Fat of Land Animals is hard; 
whereas that of Fithes is ſoft, and runs all ro Oil, 
becauſe the Water in which they live, hath but few 
Nitrous Parts in it, in compariſo. of Air. 


— 0 


reſtiſied Spirit of Nitre, and chen digeſted them to. 
of the Colour and ence of Mar 


| zing of certain Vegetables; as in Briony, Oc. 


And that which induced him to make theſe Con 
was this Experiment : 
He took Oil-Olive, and poured upon -it highly 


gether for ſome Days: By degrees the Oil became 
row, and ar 
laſt congealed, or hardned into a white Fat or But. 
ter, which would diffolve only by the Fire like the 
Fat of Animals: And he obſerved, that this Oil 


hardned into Fat moſt, upon the Exhalation of ſome 


* 


olf the Sulphureous Parts of the Spirit of Nitre; 


which Exhalation was effected by unſtopping the 
Glaſs, after ſome time of Digeſtion, and ſuffering 
the Oil to diſſolve and thicken divers times by ſuc- 
_ ew and — And from hence he infers, 
t the true congealing Principle, is a Spirit of Vi- 
tre ſeparated Sms its Sulphur * he 3 1 we 
would get this, we might congeal Water in the 
midſt of Summer. Power of Mizture, Lect. 1. p. 233. 
FAT, in the Sea Phraſe, is the ſame with Broad. 
Thus, if the Truſſing in, or Tuck of a Ships Quar- 


ter under Water be deep, they ſay ſhe hath a Fat 
| Quarter. 


FACUS and Frumen, the ſame that Pharynr. 
FAUCON, a fort of Cannon, whoſe Diameter 
at the Bore is 5: Inches, Weight 750 Pound, 
Length 7 Foot, Load 2 Pound, Shot 2 1 Diame- 
ter, and 21 Weight. 5 
FAUCONET, a fort of Ordnance, whoſe Dia- 
meter at the Bore is 41 Inches, Weight 400 Pounds, 
Length 6 Foot, Load 11 Pound, Shot ſomething 
more than two Inches Diameter, and 1 Pound 


weight. 


AVUS: See in Achor. 
FAYLING of Record, is when an Action is 


brought againſt one who pleads any Matter or Re- 


cord, and avers to prove it by Record; and the 
Plaintiff faith, Nul tzel Record, whereupon the De- 
fendant hath a Day given him to bring it in, at 
which Day he fails, or brings in ſuch a one as is no 


bar to this Action; this is ſaid to be failer of Record. 


FAYNT-PLEADER, in Law, ſignifies a Falſe, 
Covenous, or Colluſory Manner of Pleading, to the 


Deceit of a third Party. 


FEALTY, in Law, ſignifies an Oath taken at 
the Admitrance of every Tenant, to be true to the 
Lord of whom he holdeth his Land. 1 

FEAVER, is a Fermentation, or inordinate Mo- 
tion of the Blood, and a too great Heat of it, at- 
tended with Burning, Thirſt, and other Symptoms, 
whereby the Natural Oeconomy or Government of 
the Body is variouſly diſturb d. 

Feavers, in general, may be divided into two forts, 


vi. Cont inual, or Intermittent : Continual Frater 


is that whoſe Fit is continued for many Days, ha- 
ving its Times of Remiſſion, and of more Fiercenels, 


but never of Intermiſſion. 


Inter ittent Feavers, commonly called Ages, 
have certain Times of Intermiſſion, beginning, for the 
moſt part, with Cold or Shivering, ending in Sweat, 
and returning exactly at ſet Periods. 8 

As for the ſeveral Subalteran Spices of Contimud. 
and Intermitting Feavers, you will find them part!” 
cularly enumerated in the Books of Phyſicians. 

FEAZING, at Sca, is the ravelling out of the 
Cable or any great Rope at the Ends. : 

FEBRIFUGE, is a Medicine which will cure 
an intermitting Feaver : Thus we ſay the Cortex Fe- 
rudianus, or eſuits-Bark, rightly given, 15 the mo 
certain Febrifyge. 


FECULF, are Dregs that ſubſide in the Squce- 
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| bodum, in Common Law, fig- 

nifies , defines ir, a Right 

which the Vaſſal hath in Land, cr ſome immoveable 
thing of his Lord's, to uſe the ſame, and take the 
Profits thereof Hereditarily, rendring unto his Lord 
ſach Feudal Duties and Services * to Military 
Tenure, the meer Propriety of the Soil always re- 
maining to the Lord. 33 

This Word Fee is ſometimes uſed with us for the 
Compaſs or Circuit of a Manor of Lordſhip ; alſo 
for a Perſonal Right Incorporeal, as to have the 
keeping of Prifons in Fee. And tis taken for a Re- 
ward or Wages given to one for the Execution of his 
Office: As alſo, for that Conſideration given a Ser- 
ieant at Law, or Counſellor, or a Phyſician, for 
their Counſel and Advice in their Profeſſion. 

FEE-ABSOLUTE , or Fe- ſimple, is that of 
which we are ſeized in theſe general Words, To 18 
and our Heirs for ever. 


FEE-CONDITIONAL, or Fe- Tail, is that 


whereof we are ſeized to us and our Heirs with Li- | 


mitation ; that is, the Heirs of our Bodies, Cc. 
And this Fge-Tail is either General or Special : 

Genera”, is where Land is given to a Man, and 
the Heirs of his Body. 


F-e-Tail Special, is that where a Man and his 


Wife be ſeized of Lands; to them and the Heirs of 


their Bodies. 


FEE-FARM, in a Legal Senſe, ſignifies Lands held 


of other in Fee, that is, in Perpetuity to himſelf E 


and his Heirs , for ſo much Yearly Rent as it is rea- 


ſonably worth, more or leſs, ſo it be the Fourth | 


Part of the Worth: Old Tæmures. 
FEE-SIMPLE : See Fe2-A"ſolute. 
FEE-TAIL: See Fee-Conditional. 


HELD, in Heraldry, is the whole Surface of 


any Eſcutcheon or Shield, being ſuppoſed to be o- 


verſpread with ſome Metal, Furr, or Colour, and 


containing the Charge, if there be any. In Blazon- 
ing a Coat, you muſt always begin with the Field: 
See Blazon. ” 

FELLOWSHIP, or Partnerſhip, in Arithmetick, 
is a Rule of very great Uſe to balance Accounts a- 
mongſt Merchants and Owners of Ships; for when 
any Number cf Perſons put together a general Stock, 
fo that it be required to give to every one his propor- 
tional Share of the Loſs or Gain: 

The Golden Rule ſeveral ways repeated, will fully 
anſwer ſuch Queſtions. | 


For, As the whole Stock (or general Antecedent) : 


Is to the Tetol thereby gain d or loſt (which is the ge- 
neral Conſequent) :: So each Man's particular 


Share : Is to his proper Share of Loſs or Gain. 
Wherefore let the ſeveral Moneys of every Part- 


ner be gathered into one Sum, which makes the Firſt | 


Term, the common Gain or Loſs the Second; eve- 
ry Man's particular Share the Third; working the 


Golden Rule fo many ſeveral times as there are Part- 


ners. 


There be two Parts of this Rule, without Time, 


and with Time, 


Fellowſhip without Time. 
Example J. 


A,B, and C freight à Ship with Mae; viz. A lays 
out 1342 l. B, 1178 1. C, 6301. the whole 212 


Tun of Wine 1; ſold at 321. a Tun. What ſhall 
each Man recerve ? 7, 


| Firſt find out the Price received, by multiplying 
212 by 32, which makes =_ Then add up the 
ſeveral Stocks, 1342 J. 1178 J. and 6301. which 

makes 3150 J. and the Work ſtands thus; 


" 1342 : Anſwer 2890, 199. 
| 3150 : 6784 :: 3 1178: Anſee 2537001. 
630 : Anſwer 1356800 


Proof 3150 6784 
Example II. 


A hath Half a Ship, B a Quarter, C one Sixteenth, 
and D three Sizteenths : The Maſter of the Ship 
brings an Account, and clears 1201. How nuech 
muſt each Perſon haus? 


Account the Ship is 16, and the Gain 1297. 


"8 : Anſwer 60 

| „ I4 © An'wer 30 
16: 120 :: 5 : Anſwer 7,5 
3 : Anſwer 22, 5 


16 120 


Fellowſhip with Time. 
Example I. 


A Ship's Company take a Prize of 3001. which is to 

be dinded amumgſt them, according to their Pay 
and Time they have been on Board : Tie Officers 
and 333 5 Months, and the Sailors 3 
Months : The Officers one with another, 40 s. per 
Month; th: Midſbip-men 30 s. per Month; and 
the Sailors 22 8. per Month : There were 6 Officers, 

12 Midſhip-men , 84 Sailors: What muſt each 
Party have of the Prize? 


For a general Stock I begin firſt with the Officers, 


40 4. gives 240, which multiplied by 5 Months, make 
12005. = | | 

After the ſame Faſhion I find the Midſhip-men's 
Stock 1800 s. and the Sailor's 5544 s. All added to- 


gether make 8544 s. for the whole Stock, and the 
Work ſtands thus : 


1200: Anſwer 42,1 . 
 8544:30c:15 1800: Anſwer 63,2029 ( 299,999=300 
5544: Anſwerlgg,6629 | 


3 : Officers a3 2 3 
W war's 222 =} Mi dihip-men 63 4 1 
ced, give for — — 194 13 5 

P p 2 
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for a whole Tear ; A the ſame Day diſburſed 100 l. 
whereof be recerued ain upon the firſt of 
April 20 J. B payeth on the firſt of March 60 1. 


| the A icol. C payeth the | 
ft 8 of ONS 


uly 1 
22 1 At the Tear's End therr clear Gam 


35 142 l. How much therefore ought every parti» 
4 Perſon to have? 


Anſwer. 


A 51 I. B 55 I. C 36 L. which makes the whole 
Gain 142 1. without Conſideration of Intereſt, For 
A 100 into 3, is 300 J. and 80 into 9 = 720, in all 
1020 l. for A: For B, 60 into 1o, is 600, and 100 
into 5, is 500, in all 1 100 for B: For C, 140 into 


TE and 100 MN 18 oo; into all 20 for C. 
3 9 : a Donor, is, that the Feoffer gives in Fee - Simple, 


Now 1029 ＋ 1100 ＋ 720= 2840 for the Gene- 


ral Antecedent, and the Gain 142 for the Gene- 


ral Conſequent; then the Rule ſtands thus; 
C1020 : Anſwer 51 
2840 : 142 :: 3 1169 : Anſwer 55 
| . 720 : Anſwer 36 


142 J. 


FELO de ſe, is he that commits Felony by Mur- 
thering of himſelf. | 

FELONY, in Common Law, is accounted any 
Offence, that is in Degree next Petzt-Treaſon , and 


compriſeth divers Particulars , as Murther, Theft, 


killing of a Man's Self, Sodomy , Rape, wilful 
burning of Houſes, and ſuch like. | 

The Difference between Felony and lighter Offen- 
ces, is this, That the Puniſhment thereof is Death; 
yet not in all Caſes: For Pet:t-Larceny, which is 
the ſtealing of any Thing under Value of Twelve 
Pence, is Felony, becauſe the Indictment againſt ſuch 


2 one muſt have theſe Words Felonce cepit ; and 


yet this is not puniſhed by Death, though it be loſs 
of Goods. Any other Exception I know not, but 
that a Man may call that Felony, which is under 
Petit · Treaſon, and puniſhed by Death. And of this 


may be reckon'd two ſorts, one lighter, that for the | 


firſt time may have the benefit of the Clergy , ano- 


FEMOREUS : See Crureus. 


FEMUR, and Femen,the Thigh, the Part from the | 
| Buttocks to the Knee; it is ſo called à ferendo from 


bearing, becauſe it holds up, and ſuſtains an Animal, 
Tt conſiſts but of one Bone, but that the greateſt and 

longſt in the whole Body, whoſe external and fore 
Part is gibbous or riſing, but the internal hinder Part 
flat and bending. Grammarians make Femen to be 


the hinder fleſhy Part; and Fmur the former out- 


ward Part. Blanchard. | 

FEND, (for defend) is the Sea Word for faving 
a Boat from being daſh'd againſt the Rocks, Shore, 
or Ship's Sides. This they call Fending the Boat; 
and accordingly : 

FENDERS with them ſignifies any Pieces of old 
Cable Ropes or Billets of Wood, which they hang 
over the Ship's Side to keep other Ships from rubbing 
againſt her: Boats have the ſame, as alſo little thort 
Staves, called by this Name of Fenders, with which 
they kcep the Boat from beating and ſtaving againſt 
the Ship's Side. 


the Foflof i the Ear, which leads to the 
| by a fine Membrane, inchaſed in a Rift of this Hole. 


of October with- | 
the Feoffment is ſo made. 


 . FERDEMOULIN, a Bearing 


Mill; and is born by the Name of 


Turner. 


_. FENESTRA. Ona, is a Hole in the Barrel of 
the Ear, whereon the Baſis of the Stapes ſtands: It 
is the Entry to the Voffobulenm. 
FENESTRA Rotunda, is a Hole in the Barrel of 
and is covered 


FEOD : See Fee. 
FEODARY. 
FEOFFEE, is he that is infeoffed, or to whom 


FEOFFMENT, in Common Law, fignifies any 
Gift or Grant of any Honours, Caſtles, Manon, 
Meſſuages, Lands, or other corporeal and immovea- 
ble Things of like Nature unto another in Frs. Sinpple; 
that is, to him and his Heirs for ever, by the Deli. 


very of Seiſin, and the Poſſeſſion of the Thing gj- 


ven, whether the Gift be made by Deed or Writing : 
And when it is in Writing, tis called, The Deed of 


Feoffment ; and in every Feoffment , the Giver is 
ed the Feoffer, or Feoffator. 
And the proper Difference between a Feoffer and 


the Donor in Fee-Tail. 
FEOFFOR, is he that Infeoffs, or makes a Feoff- 
ment to another, of Lands or Tenements'in Fee- 


Simple. 


in Heraldry of this Figure. It re- 
preſents the Iron-Ink, or Ink of a 


Bevertham, and alſo by the Name 


FERMENTATION 5 8 an eaſy , gentle, flow 


Motion of the Inteſtine or inward Particles of 2 


mix d Body, ariſing uſually from the Operation of 
ſome Active Acid Matter which rarifies, exalts, 
and ſubtilizes the ſoft and ſulphureous Particles, 
as when Leaven or Jeaſt rarifies, lightens, and fer- 
ments Bread, or Mort, Sc. And this Motion dif- 
fers much from that uſually called Ebull:tion or Ef 
ferveſcence, which is a violent boiling and ſtruggling 


between an Acid and an Alkali, when mix d toge- 


ther. | 

Hence any gentle Motion of the Parts of the 
Blood, or Juices in the Body, occaſioned by ſome- 
thing which helps to clarify, exalt, and ſubtilize 


them, and to reduce them into an Healthful and 


Natural State, is called by this Name of Frnienta- 
tion, as well as in the expreſſed Juices of Fruits, 65. 
Lemery confounds Efferveſcence and Fermentation 
together, but I think erroneouſly. „ 
FERRUGINOUS, that which hath in it ſome- 


thing of the Nature of Iron; as thoſe Waters hare 


which are otherwiſe called Chalybeate , ſuch as thoſe 
of Tunbridge Wells, £fc. | 
FERUL#., which the Surgeons call Sp/inters, 
are little Chips or Planes, which are made of diffe- 
rrent Matter, according to the Nature and Neceſlities 
of the Places to which they are applied, as of Barks 


of Trees, of the Bark of the Herb Sagapene, in 


Latin, Ferula; whence they have their Name: 
They are made of Firr , Paper glew'd together, 
Leather, c. which are apply d to Bones that have 


been looſened or disjointed, after they are ſet again. 
Blanchard. | 


FESSE, 
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-—"FESSE, one of che Honourable, Ordinaries in 


2 Heraldry, repreſenting a. broad Girdle, or Belt of 


. © Honour, which Knights at Arms 

were anciently girded withal: It 
poſſeſſeth the Center of the Eſ- 
cutcheon, and contains in Breadth 
one third part thereof; thus. 

He beareth Azure, a Feſſe Or, by 
the Name of Eliott. 

The Feſſz is divided into the Barr, 
and the Claſett of the Barrulet; 
f which ſee. 

Feſſe Point, is the very middle Point: See the 
Word Eſcutcheon. 

* FEUDE.. Littleton makes a Feude a Tenure : 
The Civihans define it to be a Grant of Lands, Ho- 
nours or Fees made either to a Man at the Will of the 
Lord, or Sovereign, or for the Feudatory's (i. e. the 
Perſon to whom the Grant is made) own Life, or 
to him and his Heirs for ever ; upon Condition that 


he and his Heirs (in Caſe where the Feude is per- 


petual) do acknowledge the Giver and his Heirs ro 
be their Lord and Sovereign, and thall bear Faith 


and true Allegiance to him and his for the faid 


Tenure, and ſhall do fuch Service to him and his for 
the ſame, as is between them covenanted, or is 
proper to the Nature of a Feude. 
And hence the laſt Volume or Tome of the Civil 
Law, is called the 


FEUDES : That is, the Books of Cuſtoms and 
Service that the Subject or Vaſſal doth to his Prince | 


or Lord for the Lands, Tenures, or Fees that he 
holdeth of him. | 

This Part of the Civil Law was not much in uſe 
in the Old Emperors Time; but it ſeems to be 
acknowleged by Juſtinian in his Novels; where 
he calls them : Some derive them from 
the ancient Clienteles among the Romans, before 
Chriſt's Time, as Badæus in particular: Others 


bring them from the Practice of Alexander Severus, | 


who to encourage them to perpetual Service in his 
Wars, divided the Lands of the Enemy amongſt his 
Soldiers. So Lanpridius in the Life of Alexander 
Severus. 

But others refer it to the Time of Conflantine the 
Great, who ſettled tlie Lands out of which the Sol- 


diers had formerly their Wages, on them and their 


Heirs for ever, provided they found and maintain- 
ed for ever ſuch a Number of Soldiers. 

But let its Original be what or when it will, it 
came but late into the Body of the Civil Law, and 
3 conſtitute, as it doth now, a particular Volume 
of it. | 

The Compilers or Collectors of it, were Obertus 
de Horto, and Giraldus Compagiſtus, two Senators 
of Milan, who drew it partly from the Civil Law, 
and partly from the ancient Cuſtoms of Milan, but 
without any good Form or Order. For the Original 
of Feudes, fee Cujacius, and Sir Henry Spelman's 
Gloſſary. 


FIBRA Auris, the ſame with Lobus Auris. 

FIBRA, Fibres, by the Anatomiſts are account- 
ed little round oblong Veſſels, and are either Muſcu- 
lous or Nernous. 

The Nervous, are ſuch as have no Valves, and 
by which the Spirits flow conveniently from the 
Nerves to the ſeveral Parts. 

The NMſuſculous Fibres receive the Blood from 
the Arterics, and diſcharge themſelves into the 
Veins, and have a great many Valves: They are 
called Long, Round, or Oblique, from their Form 


2 


and Situation. 


n e ſmall Threads interwoven 
with Trees and Leaves, are called Fibres too; and 
{© are the ſmall Threads which ſtick to their Roots, 
and which faſten the ſmall Roots to the Earth: Alfo, 
| thoſe Strings which go from the bottom of the bul- 

bous Roots are called by this Name; and in general, 
it ſignifies any ſmall Strings which compoſe the 
1 of any Part of an Animal or Vegetable 


y. 

FIBU LA, a Term in Surgery, as the Ancients 
mention it; for if there be a Wound in the Fleſh, 
lays Celſus, that gapes, and cannot eaſily be cloſed, 
It is 1mproper to few it, you muſt apply a Fibila : 

But becauſe this way of cloſing the gaping of 
Wounds by Fibula's was uſual amongſt the Ancients, 
they have ct been at all ſolicitous in deſcribing ei- 
ther their Matter or Form. Guido tells us, That 
they made theſe Frbula's of Iron Circles as it were, 

or Semicircles crooked backward on both ſides; the 
Hooks whereof being faſtned on both ſides to the 
gaping Wound, anſwered exactly one another; but 
ſince this muſt be an inſupportable Pam to the poor 
Patient, it is hardly credible, that they meant any 
ſuch thing by their Frbulz's, | 

The Opinion of Fallopius is more probable, who 
tells us, That it was orly ſewing up the Wound 
with a Needle and Thread, which is commonly uſed 

at this Day. 
 Santto;jus writes thus, We need not diſcourſe 
much of Fabula s, firce the uſe of them is almoſt our 
of doors; and tho' the Ancients have not deſcrib'd 
them, yet they forbear not to acquaint us how to 
uſe them, as Argenterius fallly imagines : For not 
only Phyſicians, | ſome of the Ancients knew the 
Form of them, ſince Corn. Celſus has inform'd us, 
That Fibula's as well as Sutures, were made of a 
Needleful of ſoft untwiſted Silk or Thread, where- 
with they ſewed the gaping Lips of the Wound 
together. = 
Some call Acia, or this Needleful of Thread, 
Vinculum, Ligatura, Colligatio, Obligatio, Ligamen- 
tum; all which ſignifies tying or binding. Who- 
ever would be further inform'd in this Particular, 
may conſult the Incomparable Rhodius, in his Dif- 
courſe about Acia. Blanchard. 


FIBULA, or Facile minus, in Greek Ter, is 
the leſſer and outer Bone of the Leg; it ſeems to 
join the Muſcles of the Leg like a Button or Claſp, 
in Latin HFbula; it is the hinder Bone betwixt the 
Knee and the Feet, ſmaller than the other Bone = 
called Tibia, and faſtened outwardly to it, as the | : 
Bone called Radius in the Arm is to the Cubit; its | 

round Head does not extend as far as the Knee up- 
ward, but receives the lateral Knob of the Tibia 
in a ſmall Sinus which it hath in its inner Side; ; 
downwards it goes farther than the other Bone cal- 
led Tibia, and therefore is altogether as long a Bone 
as that, tho* much ſmaller. They part in the Mid- 
dle, becauſe the Muſcles that extend the Feer and 
Toes are placed there; in which Interval a flen- | 
der, broad, membranous Ligament joins them toge- 
ther lengthways: It is joined likewiſe to the Tibia, 
by its lower End, which is received into a ſmall Si- 
nus of it; and then it extends into a large Proceſs 
which forms the outward Ankle, embracing the ex- 
ternal Side of the Afftragalus. 

FICHANT Flank : Sce Flank, 

FICHANT Line of Defence. See Fixed Lins 6 
Defence. 


FICUS, 
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| ſometimes called Mariſce, and Sycoſes. 


Anus, otherwiſe called the Files. They are alſo 


FIDD, an _—_— Sea to ** or faſten 
Ropes together. 'Tis made tapering and ſharp at 
cm Ties are alſo Fidds of Wood, which are 
much than the Iron ones. The Pin allo in 
the Heel of the Topmaſt, which bears ir upon the 
Cheſs-trees, is called a Fidd. There is alſo a Hdd 


Hummer, whoſe Handle is a Hdd, or made taper- 


ing into that form. 

FIELD-Fort : See Fortin. 

FIERI facias, is a Writ Judicial that lieth at all 
times within the Year and Day, for him that hath 
recovered in an Action of Debt or Damages, to the 
Sheriff, to command him to the Debt or the 
Damages of his Goods againſt whom the Recovery 
was had. 


FIFTH, a term in Muſick, the ſame with Dia- 


| pente; which ſce. | 0 
' FIGHTS, in a Ship, are the waſte Cloths which 


hang round about her in. a Fight, to hinder the Men 
from being ſeen by the Enemy; and they call thoſe 
Bulkheads afore or abaft the Shift which are put up 
for Men to ſtand ſecure behind and Fire on the Ene- 


my in caſe of Boarding, Cloſe Fights. 


FI GURAL, or Figurate Numbers, are ſuch as do 
or may repreſent ſome Geometrical Figure, in rela- 
tion to which they are always conſidered; and are 
either Linzary, Superficial, or Solid; which ſee. 

FIGURATE Deſcant: See Deſcant. 

FIGURATIVE Speeches, are ways of expreſſing 
our ſelves, in which we uſe an improper Word, 
which Cuſtom has applied to another Subject. 

FIGURE, in Phyſicks or Natural Philoſophy, is 
the Surface or terminating Extreams of any Body. 

FIGURE, in Conicks, according to Apollonius, 
is the Rectangle made under the Latus Rectum and 
Tran{verſum in the Hyperbola and Elipſis. 


FIGURE, in Geometry, is a Space compaſſed | 


round on all Sides, and are either Rettilmeal, Cur- 
vilineal or Mixt. 
FIGURES, in Arithmetick, are the 9 Digits or 
Numeral Characters, 1, 2, 2, 4 5 6, 7785 9 and o. 
FIGURES in Diſcourſe, are extraordinary ways 


of Speaking, different and remote from ſuch as are 
Ordinary and Natural, and they are either Gram- | 


mnatical or Rhetorical. 

FIGURES Curvilinzal, are ſuch as have their 
Extremities crooked, as Circlas, Ellipſiss, 8c. 

FIGURES Grammatical, are uſed in Conſtru- 
tion, when we digreſs from the common and or- 
dinary Rules, as by omitting ſome Word; and 
leaving it to thoſe to whom we ſpeak, to ſupply it. 

FIGURES Mszxt, are ſuch as are bounded partly 
by right Lines, and partly by crooked ones, as a 
Semicircl-, S-rment of a Circle, &c. 

FIGURES Plane, (or Plane Surfaces) are ſuch as 
are terminated and bounded by right Lines only. 

FIGURES Rectilmmzal, are thoſe that have their 
Extremities all right Lines, as Triangles, Quadrila- 
terals, & . Polyzons Regular, Irregular, Sc. 

FIGURES Rhetcrical, ſerve ſometimes to expreſs 
the Commotions and violent Agitations of the Mind 
in our Paſſions or warm eager Diſcourſes; and 
ſomerimes only to embelliſh and adorn our Speech, 
or to move the Audience the more pathetically. 

FI! ACER, is an Officer in the Common-Plea's, 
ſo called, becauſe he Files thoſe Writs whereon he 
makes Proceſs. There are fourteen of them in their 
ſeveral Divitions and Counties, They make our all 
original Proceſs, as well Real, as Perſona] and 
Mixt ; and in Actions merely Perſonal, where the 
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..  FICUS, the external Protuberances of the 


. 


ference or mark of Diſtinction which the Elder Bro- 


Defendants be Return'd 


Returned nib:},there Proceſs of 
Plaintiff will ; or after the third 
may go to the Exigenter of the-Shi 
Original is ground 
clamation made. | 

FILAMENTS, little, chin, flender Rags like 
Threads, ſuch as ſometimes appear in Urine: Alſo 
the ſmall Fibres or Threads which compoſe the 
Texture of the Muſcles, gc. or other Parts of any 


Animal or Vegetable Body, are ſometimes called 
by this Name. 

FILE, or Label, in Heral- ==]: 
dry is of this Form, tho' ſome- | | | | | 
times of more and ſometimes of 
fewer Points. Tis ſometimes 
born as a Charge in a Coat Armour, of which Gail. 
Im gives many Inſtances: Put tis uſually the dif. 
ther bears in his Coat during his Father's Life. 

Some diſtinguiſſi Ele and Label; calling the File 
the upper Horizontal Line, and the Label the Point 
that iſſues from it. 

FILE, in Military Language, is a row of Men 
ſtanding one behind or below another from the 

Front to the Rear. = 

FILET, a little Member in Archite dure, which 
appears in the Ornaments and Mouldings, and is 
otherwiſe called Liſtel. 

FILLET, in Heraldry, is a 4th part of the Or- 
dniary called a Chzef, and is placed in the chief Point 
of the Eſcutcheon. 

FILTRATION, is the paſſing a Liquor (in order 
to its Purification) through a woollen Cloth, or uſu- 
ally through a Coffin of brown Paper; and this the 
Chymiſts mean when they direct you to Filtrate 
any thing. 

The moſt exact way of Filtration, is to take 2 
long piece of linnen or woollen Cloth, and dipping 
one end of it in the Liquor to be Filtrated, hang 

the other (which muſt be the longer end) over the 
brims of the Veſſel, and yon will ſee the Liquor rife 
up and run over the brims through the Body of the 
| Filtre; and it will do fo very pure, and free from 
all Dregs. | | 
The Cauſe of the aſcent of Liquors in the fltre, is 
generally ſaid to be, that the Liquor ſwelling thoſe 
parts of the filtre that touch it, by entring into the 
Pores of the Threads of which it is compoſed, doth 
raiſe them up, make them touch, and wet thoſe 


—_— 


Threads, and fo on till you come to the brims of 
the Veſſel, and then the Liquor runs over and de- 
fcends in the other part of the Filtre, which hangs 
down, by its own natural Gravity. 
But tis certain that in very flender glaſs Pipes, 
whoſe Cavities are not much larger than Hairs, Wa- 
ter or any Fhid (but Quickſilver) will aſcend in 
them to a conſiderable height, as ſoon as ever you 
dip their ends into it; and in Pipes or Tubes of muclt 
larger Bores, the Liquor will be higher (ſomething) 
within the Tube than without it. And yet here the 
ſwelling of the parts of the glaſs Pipe cannot be urged 
as the Reaſon for the aſcent of the Water in them. 
If alſo you fill a Pipe of a moderate Bore with the 
 powderedCal:z of a Metal, (as Mr. Boyl: tried it with 
| Minimum or rad Lead) and then immerſe the lower 
end of this Tube in Water, the Water ſha!l gradually 
ariſe in the Tube rill :t attain the height of 30 or 45 


— 


Inches; and yet it cannot be fail thar any of the 
j Particles of this Metalline Powder, are ſwelled at 
all by the Water. 

| Therefore 


and have an Exigent © 


that are next above them; and theſe again the neat | 
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Bodies, 


which lie very cloſe together, the Air get- 
ting in between them, loſes much of its preſſure, and 


cannot gravitate there ſo ſtrongly as it doth on the 


Fluid without them: Wherefore the Parts of the 
Water between the Threads of the Filtre muſt be 

ed upwards, and aſcend till they come ſo high, 
25 by their Weight to counter-balance the general 
preſſure on the other Parts of the Surface of the 
Water. 


FIMBRIATED, a Term in He- 
raldry, ſignifying that an Ordinary 
is edged round with another of a 
different Colour, as thus. 


He beareth Or, a Croſs, Patee 
Gules Fimbriated Sable. 


FINAL Cauſes, are ſuch great , wiſe, and good 
Ends as God Almighty, the Author of Nature, had 
in Creating and Proportioning,in Adapting and Diſ- 

oſing, in Preſerving and Continuing, all the feveral 

arts of the Univerſe. On this Subject the Honou- 
rable Mr. Boyle hath a very good Diſcourſe : And 
that good Mathematician Mr. Keil of Oxford, in his 
Refutation of Burnet's Theory of the Earth, ſhews 
that Final Cauſes are the beſt Principles for Men to 
regulate their Philoſophical Theories and Speculati- 
ons by. 


FINE, in common Law, hath divers Applicatie | 


ons; for ſometimes 'tis uſed for a formal or ceremoni- 


| ous Conveyance of Lands or Tenements, or of any 


Things inheritable, being in eſſe tempore finis, to the 
end to cut off all —— Others define it to 
be a final Agreement had between Perſons concern- 
ing any Lands or Rent, or other thing whereof any 
Suit or Writ is between them hanging in any Court. 
A Fine hath in ir five eſſential Parts. 


1. The Original Writ taken out againſt the Cog- | 


niſor. | 
2. The King's Licence, giving the Parties Liberty 
to accord for which he hath a Ene called the King's 


Silver, being accounted a Part of the Revenue of | 


the Crown. 

3. The Concord it ſelf, which thus beginneth Et 
eft concordia tals, Hen 
4. ITbe Note of the Fine, which is an abſtract of 
the original Concord, and beginneth in this manner: 
Sctl, Inter R. Querentem C S. £7 E. uxorem ejus, 
deforciantes, 8c. ES 

5. The Foot of the Fine which beginneth thus: 

Hec eft finalis concordia facta in curia Domini Regis 
apud Weſtmonaſterium à die Paſche in quindecim 
diet, anno, fc. So as the Foot of the Fus inclu- 
deth all, containeth the Day, Year, and Place, and 
before what Juſtice made. | 

This Word Fine ſometimes ſignifies a Sum of Mo- 


ney paid for an Income to Lands or Tenements let by | 


Leaſe ; and fometimes, an Amends, Pecumary Pu- 
mihment or Recompence upon an Offence commit- 
ted againſt the King and his Laws, or againſt the 
Lord of the Mannor. 
FINE adnullun lo levato de Tenemento quad fuit 
antiquo domenico : Is a Writ to the Juſtices for 


the diſanulling of a Fine levied of Lands holden in 


Ancient Demeſne to the Prejudice of the I ord. 
FINE capiendo pro terris , 8%. Is a Writ lying 


tor one that upon Conviction by a Jury, having his 
Lands and Goods taken into the King's Hands, and 


is Body committed to Priſon, obtaineth Favour for 
2 


"Therefore the trve Cauſe the aſcent of Water.| a Sum of Money, c. to be remitted his Impriſon- 
in a Philrre, is probably this : That every Philtre be-] ment, and his Lands and Goods to be re- delivered 
ing compoſed of a great Number of long ſmall folid | unto him. | 


FINE 2 ifies an abſolute Neceſſity or Con- 
ſtraint not avoidable; as when a Man is cnt 
to do that which he can no way avoid, we ſay, He 

doth it de fine force. Re” 
FINE /-vando de Tenementis tentis ds Rage in Ca- 
pite, Oc. is a Writ directed to the Juſtices of the 
von Pl:as, whereby to licence them to admit of 


a Fine for Sale of Lands holden in Gs. 


FINE non capiendo pro pulchre placitando, is a 


Writ to inhibit Officers of Courts to take Fines tor 
fair Vleading, 


FINE pro rediſſeiſina capienda, gc. is a Writ 
that lieth ber the Lea of one mi Priſon for a 
Neſeiſin, upon a reaſonable Fine. 

Fines for Alienation, are reaſonable Fines paid 
to the King by his Tenants in Chief, tor Li-ence to 


Alien their Lands. 


_ FINITE, is what hath fixd and determined 
Bounds'or Limits ſet to its Power, Extent or Duration. 
FINITOR, the fame with Horizon; and tis ſo 
called, becauſe the Horizon finiſhes or terminates 
your Sight, View, or Proſpect. 
 FIRMAMENT, by ſome Aftronomers is taken 
for the Orb of the Fixed Stars, or an Eighth Hea- 
ven: But more properly, tis that Space which is 
expanded or arched over us above in the Heavens. 

FIRMNESS or Solidity, Mr. Boyle deſcribes to 
conſiſt runny in this, that the Particles com- 
poſing ſuch Bodies as we call Firm or Sol. d, are r1et- 
ty groſs; and either are ſo much at Neſt, or ar: ſo 
Intangled one with another, that there is a mutual 
Cohæſion of their Parts; and that they cannor flow _ 
from, ſlide over one another, or diſfuſe themſelves 
every way from one another, as the Parts of Fluid 
Bodies can; and conſequently the Figure of Firm or 
Solid Bodies, ought rather to be attributed to the 
Connexion of the Parts that compoſe them, than to 
the Impreſſions of outward Bodies. 

And in his Hiſtory of Firmneſs, he proves by Ex- 
periments, and good Conſiderations upon them, the 
ſeveral Parts of the above given Deſcription. As, 

1. He ſhews the Groſfn2f of Parts are (Ccater:s 
paribus) requiſite to Firmneſs or Solidiry, becauſe 


 Mmuteneſs he had before proved, was neceſſary to 


the Parts of Fluid Bodies. 


2. Reſt alſo, and juxta Poſition of Parts, he de- 
monſtrates by many Experiments, are in a Degree 
abſo'utely requiſite to produce this Effect. And, 

2. The Preſſure and Weight of rhe Incumbent 
Atmoſpher2 he judges contributes much toward it, 
becauſe of the ſtrong Adherence of two Pieces of 


| Poliſhed Glaſs, or Marble together, in the open Air, 


which will immediately ſeparate in the exhauſted 


Receiver. 


4. The Texture of the Bodies, and the Figures of 
their Parts many contribute much to this Eftect ; as 
if they be of an hooked Form, or any way entangled 
one in another, they muſt be disjoined with difficul- 
ty, and conſequently will be in the Form of a :olid. 

nd tis a very ſurprizing Experiment, that two 
Parts of Spirit of Wine , mixed with one of Spirit 
of Hartſhorn, or Urine (both highly rectified) will, 
in a Minute, unite into a conſiſient Body, or white 
Coagulim ; which ſome call Offa alba. | 

FIRST MOVER : Sce Primmm Mobile. 

FISHES, are Pieces of Timber uſed to ſtrengthen 
the Maits or Yards aboard of a Ship, when they be- 
gin to fail in a Streſs of Weather, They both nail 


the Fiſhes on with Iron Spikes, and alſo won A them, 
as they call it; chat is, winding Ropes hard round 
about 
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means there happens a continual Defluxion of Tears. 


Sign that begins or ends it. 


| 9 » * > * 
©. edi; 1 — —.— * Re — . 33 
about them. There is alſo 4 Tackle at | 3. That their Figwe and Make alſo be ſuch as 
The Fiſh, which hangs at the End of the David | retiders them unfit für Avolation, either from their 


by the Strap of the Block, in which is the Runner 
of the Fiſh-hook ; by which Means the Fluke of the 


Anchor is haled _ the Ship's Bow, or Chammarle. 
Perhaps this Tackle was called a Fiſh, from that 


which the Ancients called the Dulphin, which was 
a pointed and vaſtly heavy Piece of Iron, and which 


y uſed to heave up by a Tackle to a good Height, | 


and then, when they come near enough to the Ene- 
my's Ship, let it fall at once, which would break or 
ierce a Hole through the Bottom of the Enemy s 

Veſſel, and ſink her. | 

FISSURA Offs, is the Term for a Cleft or a Fra- 
ure o a Bone lengthways. 
| FiSSURES, the ſeveral Layers or Strata, of 
which the Body of our Terreſtrial Globe 1s compoſed, 
are diſtinguiſhed from one another, and divided 
Horizontally or Parallelly by fome Interruptions 
which they call Frſſures; and theſe are interſected 
again by other Fiſſures, which, by reaſon of their 
Situation, are called Perpendicular Fiſſures : Sce 
Weoodward's Nat. Hiſt. of Earth, P. 10. 2 
FISTULA, is a long Cavity, ftrait or winding 
abour, in any Part of the Body, being a narrow and 
callous Ulcer of difficult Cure, proceeding uſually 
from an Apoſteme. Blanchard. RT 

Fiftula's differ from winding Ulcers in this, that 
Fifula's are callous and hard, but Ulcers are not. 
Blanchard. 

E:STULA Lachrymalis, is when the unctum La- 
chrymale, the little Hole in the Bone of the Noſe, 
through which the Liquid Matter of the Tears paſſes 


to the Noſtrils, is grown hard and callous from an | 
Uſc:r of the Carmncule (which are Glandules pla- 


ced at the greater Corners of the Eye) by which 


Blanchard. 
FISTULA Pulmonis, in ſome Writers, is the ſame 
with the A pera Arteria. | 
FISTULA Sacra, is that Part of the Back-bone 


which is perforated. Blanchard. 


FISTULA Urinaria, the ſame with the Ure- 


thra. 


dry, when the lower Part of any 
Croſs is tharpened into a Point, 
thus. 
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Azure a Croſs Potent Fitchee. 


FiXED Lin: of Defence, in Fortification,is drawn 
along the Face of the Baſtion, and terminates in the 
Courtin?. | 

FIXED Signs of the Zodiack, according to ſome, 


are Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius. And they | 


are ſo calle}, becauſe the Sun paſſes them reſpective- 
ly in the Middle of each Quarter, when that parti- 
cular Seaſon is more ſettled and fixed than under the 


FIXITY, or Fixtneſs, is the oppoſite Quality to 
Volatility; and the Excellent Mr. Boyle reckons 
theie Qualifications following to be the moſt con- 
dvcing for the rendring of a Portion of Matter 
Fixt. | | . 

1. Thar irs Corpuſcles be ſingly of a proportionate 
large Bulk or Grofneſs, ſo as to be too big and un- 


weildy to be carried up by Heat, or to be buoyed up 


FITCHEE, the Term in Heral- | 


4. To theſe may be added alfo the bringing the 
Corpuſcles or Particles of any Body to touch one 


another in a conſiderably larger Part cf their Sur- 


face. 
FEIN Mitre, is Salt-petre melted in a Crucible 
and then made to flame, by throwing in a Spoonful 
of Powder of Coals; and this is repeated till no 
Flame nor Denotation ariſe: After this tis cooled, 
powdered, and diffolved in Water, and then eva- 
porated into a fine white Salt, Iis a Salt much 
like that of Tartar, and is uſed, like it, to help draw 
Tinctures obt of Vegetables. Some Chymiſts give 
it the Name of Akabeſt, becauſe tis, as they ſay, a 


fell to the Air in a cool Place, it will all diſſolve into 

a Water, or as they fay, run per Deliquium ; and 

this is called, The Liquor of Fixt Nitre. 
FIXED Stars, are ſuch as do nor, like the Pla- 


ſtances in reſpe& of one another. 
Becauſe theſe Fixed Stars have no ſenſible Paral- 


' they are juſtly eſteemed to be at ſuch an immenſe 
2 » as to have no ſenſible Effect on our 


The Honourable Mr. Roberts hath a pretty Diſ- 
courſe about the Diſtance of the Fixed Stars, which 
is publiſhed in Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 209. The Subſtance 
of which 1s as follows, | 

Since the Pythagorean Syſtem of the World has 
been revived by Copernicus, (and now by all Mathe- 
maticians accepted for the True one ) there ſeemed 
Ground to imagine, that the Diameter of the Earth's 
Annual Courſe ( which according to our beſt Aſtro- 
| nomers, is at leaſt 45000 Times bigger than our 
Earth's) might give a ſenſible Parallax to the Fixed 
Stars, though the other could not, and thereby de- 
termine their Diſtance more preciſely. 

But though we have a Foundation to build on, fo 
vaſtly exceeding that of the Ancients, there are ſome 
Conſiderations may make us ſuſpect, that even this 
is not large enough for our Purpoſe. | 


Mr. Hugens (who was very exact in his Aſtrono- 
mical Obſervations) tells us, he could never diſcover 
any viſible Magnitude in the Fixed Stars, tho he 

uſed Glaſſes which magnify the apparent Diameter 
above 2 hundred Times. | 


Suns (perhaps of a different Magnitude) we may, 
as a reaſonable Madium, preſume they are generally 
about the Bigneſs of our Sun, 

Let us then (for Example) ſuppoſe the Dog-ftar 
to be ſo. | | 

The Diſtance from us to the Sun being about a 
hundred Times the Sun's Diameter, it is evident, 
that the Angle under which the Deg-far is ſeen in 
Mr. Hugens's Teleſcope, muſt be near the ſame with 
the Angle of its Parallax to the Sun's Diſtance, ot 
Semidiameter of the Earth's Annual Courſe ; fo that 
the Parallax to the whole Diameter can be but dou- 


in the Ar. | | 
2. That theſe Corpuſcles have alſo a proportional 
Degree of Fonderouſneſs or Solidity. 


ble ſuch a Quantity, as even to Mr. Fg22 5 nice 
Obſervation, is altogether inſenſible. 


The 


kind of Univerſal Diſſolvent. If this Salt be expo. 


nets or Erratick Stars, change their Poſitions or Di- 


| lax ariſing from the Annual Motion of the Earth, 


rr. f 


Now, fince in all likelihood the Fixed Stars are 
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1. That the Diameter of the Earth's Annual Orb 
ich contains at leaſt 1 
but as 2 Point in ion of it; at leaſt it muſt 
de above 60co Times the Diſtance of the Sun : For 
if a Star ſhould appear through the aforeſaid Tele- 
ſcope half a Minute broad (which is a pretty ſenſi- 
ble Magnitude) the true apparent Diameter would 
not exceed 18 third Minutes, which is leſs than the 
6000 Part of the apparent Diameter of the Sun, and 
conſequently the Sun's Diſtance not the 6000 Part of 
the Diſtance of the Stars. 


2. That could we advance towards the Stars 99 


Parts of the whole Diſtance, and have only -5- Part 
remaining, the Stars would appear little bigger to 
us than they do here; for they would ſhew noother- 


wiſe than they do through a Teleſcope, which mag- 
nifies an h -fold. 


3. That at leaſt Nine Parts in Ten of the Space 
between us and the Fixed Stars, can receive no 
greater Light from the Sun, or any of the Stars, than 
what we have from the Stars in a clear Night. 

4. That Light takes up more time in travelling 
from the Stars to us, than we in making a Weſt-hr- 
dia Voyage (which is ordinarily performed in ſix 
Weeks:) That a Sound 
thence in 50000 Years, nor a Cannon Bullet in a 
much longer Time. This is eaſily computed by al- 

wing (according to Sir Iſaac Newton) ten Minutes 
| for the Journey of Light from the Sun hither ; and 
that a Sound moves about 13co Foot in a Second. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton doth not allow above 968 Feet 
for the Motion of Sound in a Second of Time : 
And the Florentine Academicks make it about 1000 
Feet. 


Our Learned and Accurate Mr.Flamftead faith, he 
hath diſcovered a ſenſible Parallax of the Earth's An- 
nual Orbit in reſpe& of the Frxed Stars; of which he 


publiſhed an Account in a Letter to Dr. Walbs, in 


the Year 1698. which is Printed in the Third Vo- 
lame of Wallzs's Mathematical Works in Latin. 
FLAGS, on Board a Ship , are Colours, Anci- 
ents, or Standards which the Admirals of a Fleet 
bear on their Tops. The Admiral in Chief carries 


3 and the Rere-Admiral his at his Miſſen- 
72 | | 
FLAIR, the Seamen ſay that the Work doth flair 


over, when a Ship being houſed in near the Water, 
2 little above that the Work hangs over a little too 


much, and fo is let out broader aloft than the due | 


Proportion will allow. 

FLAMMA Vitalis; ſome do ſuppoſe that there 
reſides in the Heart of Animals ſuch a fine and 
kindled, but mild Subſtance, as they call a Vital 
Flame ; and to its Preſervation they judge the Air 
taken in by Reſpiration to be neceſſary, as it is to 
the Conſervation of ordinary Flame. 

The Excellent Mr. Boyle , by ſeveral Experiments 
purpoſely made in his exhauſted Receiver, about 
the Relation between Flame and Air, found that 
the Vital Flame of Animals (if the Life may be ſo 

called) did ſurvive or outlaſt the Flame of Spirit of 
Wine, or of a Wax or Tallow Candle; ſince the 
Animals would remain alive and well for 3 or 4. 
Minutes after the Receiver was evacuated, where- 


as no common Flame would laſt there one Minure. | 


: 
: 
: 


60 Millions of Miles) is | an Arch-line, which begins at the 


the Baſe of the Eſcutcheon, thus. 
Fox bel F 
Vert. 


Pairs : The Flanch bends in more 
than the Flaſk. 


would not arrive to us from | 


Ly 4 — baſs Gentle- 
nd alſo would preſently be deſtroyed by the 
Exhauſting Motion of the Air, by de Engine eee 
_ be re-produced again by its Admiſſion into 

FLANCH, an Ordinary in Heraldry, formed by 


Corners of the Chief, and ends in 


h Ermin, two Flanches 
Hanches are always born by 


FLANK, in Fortification, is that Part of the 


Baſtion which reaches from the Courtine to the Face, 
| _ defends the oppoſite Face, the Flank, and the 
urtain. 


There is alſo the Oblique or Second Flank, 
which is that Part of the Courtine where they can 


ſee to ſcour the Face of the oppoſite Baſtion ; and 
3 the Diſtance between the Lines Razant and Fit- 
chant. 


The Lew, Covered, or Retired Flank, is the Plat- 


form of the Caſemate , which lies hid in the Pa- 


ſtion. 
The Flanks of a Battalion, or an Army are its 


Sides. 


They uſe alſo the Word to Flank an Army; that 
is, to diſcover and fire upon its Sides, 
Any Fortification which hath no Defence right 


forwards, is on that Account Faulty and Defective; 


and to render it compleat, one Part muſt be made to 


flank another. The Courtine therefore is the 


ſtrongeſt Part of any Fortified Place, becauſe it is 


flanked by the two Hanks at its Ends. 


FLANK, is alſo a Term of War, ſignifying one 
Side of a Battalion of an Army; as to attack the 


Enemy in Flank, is to diſcover and fire upon them 


on one Side. 


FLANK of the Courtine, or Second Flank, is that 


Part of the Courtine between the Flank and the 


Point, where the Fitchant Line of Defence terminates. 
To FLANK, in general, is to diſcover and fire 
upon the Side of any Place; but to 


FLANK à Place, is to diſpoſe a Baſtion, or o- 
ther like Work, in ſuch a manner, that there ſhall 


de no Part of it but what is defended ; fo as you 
his on his Main-Top, the Vice Admiral his at the | 


may from thence play upon Front and Rear : For 
any Fortification that hath no Defenee , but juſt 
right forwards, is Faulty; and to render it com- 
pleat, one Part ought to be made to Flank the other: 


Hence the Courtine is always the ſtrongeſt Part of 


any Place, becauſe tis fanked at each End. 
Fitchant FLANK, is that from whence a Can- 


non playing, fireth its Bullets directly in the Face of 
the oppoſite Baſtion. 


FLANK Nazant, is the Point from whence the 


Line of Defence begins, from the Conjunction of 


which with the Courtine, the Shot only razeth the 


Face of the next Baſtion, which happens when the 


Face cannot be diſcovered but from the Flank 
alone, 

Retired FLANK, or the Lower or Covert Flank, 
is that Exterior Part thereof which advanceth to ſe- 
cure the Innermoſt ; which advanced Part, if it be 
rounded, is called the Or:/lon; fo that this Flank 


Retire, as the French call it, is only the Platform of 


the Caſemate, which lies hid in the Baſtion. 
Simple FLANKS, are Lines which go from the 


Angle fy Shoulder to the Courtme, and whoſe 
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FLAT; to flat a Ship, is to hale in the Fore-ſail 


„ 18 


- 


the Shoulder-bone, with the Hare Kate ; as a1 


two Faces of the Baſtion, and ſo forms the Point of 
the Baſtion. 


FLASK, is in Heraldry an Ordinary made by one 


Arch-line drawn downwards to the Baſe Point : It | 


ſeems to be the Repreſentation of a Bow, when 
bended ; and they are always born double, thus, 


Zur. 
Some Heralds ſay, The Flaſk is a 
Reward for a Man of Virtue and 
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of his Prince in an Embaſſy. 


by the Sheer, as near to the Ship's Sides as may be, 
which is called, Flatting in the Fore-ſail. This is 
done when a Ship will not fall off from a Wind 
without it, though the Fore-ſheet was haled aft. 
FLAT Baſtien : See Baſtion. 
FLAT-BOTTOM'D Moeat : See Moat. 
FLAT Crown : See Corona. 3 
FLAT Us, are Efferveſcencies excited in the Body 
from Wind let in, or from Flatulent Meats, or from 


the Bile and Pancreatick Juice mixed together, whence 


Wind and Noiſe. 5 : 
FLEDWIT, a Term in Law, ſignifying a Diſ- 


charge or Freedom from Amerciaments , where one 


having been an Outlaw'd Fugitive, cometh to the 


Peace of our Lord of his own accord. 


ELEMESWITE, in Law, ſignifies the Liberty | 


to challenge the Cattel, or Amerciaments of your 
Man, a Fugitive. | 

FLESH. of any Animal Body, is by Anatomiſts 
defined to be a Similar and Fibrous Part, ſoft and 
thick: Of this they reckon five Kinds. 

1. Muſculous , Fibrous , or Fiſtular Fleſh, ſuch 
as is the Subſtance of the Heart, and other Muſ- 
cles. ; 

2. Parenchymors Fleſh, as that of the Lungs, Li- 
ver, and Spleen was thought to be by the Ancients ; 


but fince the Uſe of Glaſſes tis plainly diſcovered 


that there is no ſuch thing as a Parenchyma, proper- 
ly ſpeaking , but that all the Viſcera, as well as 
other Parts of the Body, are Vaſcular, and nothing 
but Plexus, or Net-work of ſmall Veſſels and Ca- 
nals, 

3 Viſcerous, ſuch as the Fl:ſh of the Stomach and 
Guts. 

4. Glandulous, as that of the Tonſils, the Fan- 
creas, the Breaſts, Cc. ü 
. Spurious, ſo they call the Fleſh of the Lips, 
Gums, the Clans of the Penis, Cc. becauſe tis of a 
Conſtitution different from all the reſt. 

FLEX OR Carpi Nadialis, is a Muſcle of the 
Wriſt, which ariſeth Tendincus from the Internal 
Extuberance of the Os Humeri, be oming Fleſhy, 
adheres ſtrictly to the Pronator Radij Teres, and in 
half its Oblique Progreſs to the Carpus it becomes 
a flat Tendon, which paſſeth over the Annular Liga- 
ment, and is inſerted to the upper Part of the Os 
Metacarpi, which ſuſtains the Fore-finger : Its Name 
{hews its Ue. 


The Field is Or, Two Flaſks A. 


Learning, who hath deſerved well | 


FLO 
- ; 


. 


principal Function is the Defence of the Moat and ; ö 

— x, * To 8 fo from the ſuperior and externaP Fart of the Laa 
FLANK'D, or Double Tenaill: : See Tenaille. | where the Muſculns Perfoxans doth ariſe ; and conti. 
FLANKING Line of Defence : See Rafant Lins | ming Fleſhy to the length of the Lug 

of Defence. | Ii partly inſerted by a ſhort ſtrong Tendon into the 
FLANKING Ang/e: See Angle. | fourth Bone of the Carp, and partly into the 0, 
FLANK'D Angle, is the le formed by the | Metacarpi , which ſuſtains the Little- finger. 


TR its Uſe, ads "= 
OR Secundi hiternodii Dipitorum 3 
See Perforatus Pedss. . 8 
bs FLEXOR Tertis laternodii Digitorum Pedis : Se. 
| or ans; 

LEXOR Tertii nternodi:, or Longiſſimus Nu. 
„ is a Muſcle of the Thumb, which — 
have a twofold Beginning; 

The Firſt and Superior of which ariſeth acutely 
from the Internal Extuberance of the Os Huey; 
between the Perforatus and Perforans, becoming : 
Fleſhy Belly, and then Tendinous, joins with the 
middle Tendon of its other larger Head. 
| The Second or Inferior Origin of this Muſcle (is 


| that Part of it which is commonly deſcribed) ari- 


ſing with a double Order of Fleſhy Fibres for ſome 
ſpace on the Radius, from immediately below its 
Superior Part, which uniting in a middle Line or 
Tendon (not unlike the Fibrille of a Feather, join- 


culation of the Carus, becomes entirely Tendinou 
as it runs over the Flexor prim ſecundt Internodi: 
to its Implantation at the Superior Part of the third 
Bone of the Thumb. 

 FLEXOR Pollicis Brevis, is a Muſcle of the great 
Toe, which ariſeth from the Superior Part of the 
Os Cuneiforme Medium, and running over the Ter- 
mination of the Muſculus Peronews, is implanted 
into the Oſſa Sæſamoidea of the Great Toe, who are 
likewiſe tied to the Superior Part of the ſecond Bone 
of the ſaid Toe which bends it. 

FLEXOR Pullicts Pedis Longus, is a Muſcle of 
the Great Toe, which is a direct Antagoniſt to the 
Extenſor Longus : It ariſes oppoſite to it from the 
Back-part of the Fbula, with a double Order of 
Flethy Fibres, running to a middle Tendon (like 
the Flexor tertii internodii Pollicis Manus) which 
ceaſeth to be Fleſhy as it paſſes over the JunQure, 
and runs through a Channel on the Internal Part of 
the Os Calcis, under the Tendon of the Muſculus 
Flexor Digitorum Longus Perforans, over the Hexer 
Follicis Brevis, and is inſerted to the upper End of 
the ſecond Bone of the Great Toe: Its Uſe is to 
bend the Toe. | 

FLEXOR primi N ſecundi Offis Follicis, is 1 
large diſgregated Fleſhy Muſcle, ariſing from the 
Ligamentum Tranſverſale Carpi, Bones of the Car- 
pus, at the Baſis of the Mons Lune, and Os Meta- 
carp of the Middle Finger, whence it paſſes to its 
Inſertion partly to the Ofſa Sæſamoidea of the ſe- 
cond Internode, and partly to the firſt Bone of the 
Thumb: This (as Veſalius writes) may be divided 
into Three. Its Actions are various, according to 
the Diverſity of its Series of Fibres; ſo it bends the 
firſt or ſecond Bones of the Thumb, either directly or 
obliquely towards the Carpus and Vola Man's. 

FLIE, that Part of the Mariner's Compaſs on 
which the 32 Winds are drawn, and to which the 
Needle is faſtened underneath, they call the Fliz. 

FLOATING-BRIDGE, is a Bridge made in 
form of a Redoubt, confiſting of two Boats co- 
vered with Planks, which ought to be fo ſolidly 
Framed, as to bear both Horſe and Cannon. 


FLEXOR Carpi Ulnaris, is a Muſcle of the Wriſt, 
lich ariſes Tendinous from the ſame Tubercle of 


| ſick. See Deſcant. 


an DC CGVWmWwwn ooQtgng it rg &t 4&2 wwe, 


ing to their S:a,ma) which paſſing over the Arti- 


FLOND, OT Freurative Deſ cant, 2 Term in Mu- 


FLOOR; 


Ground nd theref, Sh vs 
non - and. ore thoſe Ships 

Jew. and withal btvad Floors, lie on the Grow 
with moſt Security, and are not apt to Seel (that is, 
to fall on che one 


7s narrow in the Floor, carmot be 
wronging her Sides. And note, the Word Over- 
pra. uſed when a Ship is brought to be trim- 
„ed grund, and fo by ſome Miſchance doth fall 


over on the one Side, ſhe is ſaid to be Over-ſet. 


or in the Form of Flowers. 


Croſs-Flory. 


and floating and ſwimming upon the Top of the 
Water; which, with etſon, and Layon, 
are given to the Lord Admiral by his Letters Pa- 


tent, 


danger of Wreck, and beaten to the Shore by the 
Waters, or caſt on the Shore by the Mariners. 


in the Bottom of the Sea. 
Shares, are Goods due to more by Proportion, 
FLOWER of à Plant: According to Dr. Grew, 


And Mr. : 
muſt have the Petala, the Stamina, the Aprces, and 


imperfect. | 

In moſt Plants there is a Periant hium, Calix, or 
Flower-Cup, of a ſtronger Conſiſtence than the 
Flower it ſelf, and deſign d to ſtrengthen and pre- 
ſerve it ; it compaſſes the Flower about at the Bot- 
tom. 

Mr. Nay divides alſo the perfect Flowers of Plants 
(now reckoning them perfect if they have the P-- 
tala without the Stamina) into Simple Flowe 
which are not compoſed of other ſmaller ones, an 
which uſually have but one ſingle Style. 


2. Compounded, Aggregated, or Compoſite Flower s 
which are ſo 7 of ; — FH eli 


as that they all make but one Hower. 


Simple Flowers are Monopetalous, which have the 
Body of the Hower all of one entire Leaf, 
tho ſometimes cut or divided a little way into 


Bugloſs, Sc. Or, 


Polypet alows » which have diſtinct Petala, and 
thoſe falling off ſingly, and not altogether, as 


ers always do. 


that have | 
Gro 1 | 


Lagon, or Lagan, or Ligan, is that which lieth 


the Flowers of Plants have commonly theſe three 


many ſeeming Petala or Leaves, as in Borage, | 


Side ;) whereas the other which | 
are Crank by the Ground, (as the Sea Phiaſe is) that 
grounded without | 
Peril either of being overthrown, or, at leaſt, of 


over on her Side; but when a Ship at Sea is turned | 


FLORY, a Term in Heraldry, | 
when the Out-lines of any Ordi- | 
nary are drawn, as if trimm'd with, | 


Thus this Croſs they call a | 


FLOTSON, or Flotzam, is a Word proper to 
| the Sea, ſignifying any Goods loft by Shipwreck, 


d others, 


Jet ſon, is a thing caſt out of the Ship, being in | 


Parts ; 
The Empalement, the Foliation, and the Attire; | 
which Words ſee. 


reckons, that every perfect Flower | 


the Stylus: Wherefore whatever Flower wants a- 
ny of theſe, is to be look d upon as in that reſpect 


the ſeeming Pztala of the Monopetalous Ho- 


and the forward anc 

Flower all alike, | 1 
But thoſe he accounts to have a Difform Flower, 

which have no ſuch Regyularity ; as in the 


Flowers of Sage, Dead-netile, c. 


A Monopetalons Difform Flower alſo, be divides 


into, 


1. Semifpftular; i. e. ſuch who e upper Part re- 


2. 


2 


in the Chamaciſſus, 


ſembles a Pipe cut off Obliquely, as in the | 


Labia , and this either with one Lip only, 
as in the Acanthum and Scordium : Or with 


two Lips, as in the far greateſt Part of the 


Libiate Flowers. And here the upper Lip of 
the Flower ſometimes is turned upwards , 
and fo turns the Convex Part downwards, as 

. But moſt uſually the 
upper Lip is Convex above, and turns the hol- 
low Part down to its Fellow below, and to re- 
preſents a kind of Helmet or Meonk's Head. 
And from hence theſe are frequently called 
Gallzate, Cucullate, and Galericalate Flowers, as 
= will find in Books of Botany: And in as 

orm are the Flowers of the Lamium, an 

moſt Verticillate Plants, Sometimes alſo the 
1 is entire, and ſometimes jagged or di- 
vided. 


Corniculate; 3. e. ſuch hollow Flowers as have 


on their upper Part a kind of Spur, or Little 
Horn; as in the Linaria, Delphinum, Cc. And 
the Corniculum or Calcar is always impervious 

at the Tip or Point. 


Compounded Flowers are either, 


. Diſcous, or Diſcoidal, that is, whoſe little Hoſ- 


cul: are ſet together ſo cloſe, thick, and even, 
as to make the Surface of the Flower plain 
and flat ; which therefore, becauſe of its round 


Form, will be like a Diſcus : Which Disk is 


ſometimes Radrated, when there are a Row of 
Petala ſtanding round in the Disk like the 
Points of a Star, as in the Metricaria, Cha- 
mme um, Cef c | 


Fe. 
Sometimes Naked ; i. e. having no ſuch radiating 


Leaves round the Limb of its Disk; as in the 
Tanacetum. 


24 Nanifulious, which is compoſed of plain Flow- 


ers ſet together in Circular Rows round the 
Center, and whoſe Face is uſually indented, 
notched, uneven, and jagged; as the Hieracia, 
Sonchi, Cc. 


Fiſtular, which is compounded of many long, 
hollow, little Flowers like Pipes, all divided 
into large Jaggs at the Ends. 


Imperfect Flowers, becauſe they want the Petala, 
are called Stamineous, Apetalous, and Capilla- 


ceo us. 
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The | 
forums for ſuch Flowers as are in the Shape of a Bell; 
and ormis for ſuch as are in the Form of 


unnel. . 8 
He diſtinguiſhes alſo ſome | 


means ſuch as expreſs the. gaping Mouths of fome 
Ae in dar the plu or Hill ofthe doth 
Labiatz, in that the or F: t] 

not end in a Copfuls Seminal as it doth in thoſe. 


FLOWER-DE-LIS, the Mark 
of Differerice in Heraldry for the 
Sixth Brother of any Family: 
Tis alſo often born as Coat Ar- 
mour. 7 


FLOWER of Sulphur or Brimſtone, is made by 
ing the Sulphur grofly powdered into a Glaſs 
Body placed in a ſmall open Fire, and having put 
over, or into its Neck, another Veſſel of Earth of 
the ſame Form, but unglazed, the Fire will ſub- 


lime the Flowers, and make them adhere to the 


upper Veſſel, which muſt be changed every half 
Hour. 
FLOWERS: That fine mealy Matter which in 


Fublimations in Chymiſtry is carried up into the 
Head and Aludelt, and adheres to them in the Form 
_ of a fine Powder, the Chymiſts call Flores or Flow- 


ers: See Aludels. 

 FLOWN-SHEETS : The Seamen ſay a Ship 
fails with Flown-Sheets, when her Sheets are not 
haled home, ox cloſe to the Blocks: They ſay alſo, Let 


the Sheet! When in a great Guſt of Wind, for | 


ear the Ship ſhould over-ſet, or ſpend her Top- 


maſts, they would have the Sheet go a- main, or as 


Far as it will run, becauſe then the Sail will hold 
no Wind ; and when the Sheets are thus let go, 
they ſay, Her Sheets are Flown. 

FLUID Body: The Excellent Sir If. Newton de- 
fines a Flzid Body to be that whoſe Parts eafily give 


Place, and move out of the way on any Force im- 


pelled upon them, and by that means do ſo very ea- 
ſily move over one another; which is a much better 
Definition than that of Des Cartes, That a Fluid is 
a Body whoſe Parts are in continual Motion ; be- 
cauſe tis neither apparent that the Parts of all Fluids 
are ſo ; nor that the Parts of ſome Solid Bodies are 
not ſo. 

FLUIDITY ſeems to conſiſt in this, That Parts 
of any Bodies being very fine and ſmall, are ſo di- 
ſpoſed by Motion and Figure, as that they can eaſily 
ſlide over one another's Surfaces all manner of ways : 
It ſeems requiſite alſo, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, That 
they ſhould be variouſly and ſeparately agifated 
to and fro, and that they ſhould touch one another 
but in ſome Parts only of their Surfaces: And that 
Excellent Gentleman, in his Hiſtory of Fluidity, in- 
timates, That the Conditions requiſite to conſtitute 
a Fluid Bod y are chiefly theſe Three: 

1. The Littleneſi of its Parts : Thus we ſee the 
Fire, by dividing Metal into Parts very fine and ſmall, 


will melt them, and make them Fluid. And Acid | 


Menſtruums after the ſame manner diſſolve them 
and ſuſpend them in Liquor ; and Fire will turn the 


hard Body of common Salt almoſt all of it into a | 


fame Writer: uſes alſo the Term Campani- 


| 
» | 


bl 
* 

- 
: 


ö 


| 
Monopetalous | 
| Flowers by the Name of Perſonati; by which he | 


| 


Co 


28 2 
. - 


that the Shape at 


lace: berween the 
uſcles of the Fluid Body; for elſe there will 


room for each Particle to continue its Motion 


and Agitation on the Surfaces of the neighbouring 
Ones, ro 


r, | 
3. The chief Condition requiſite to conſtitute x 
Fluid Body, is, That its Particles be agitated vari- 
| ouſly, and apart, either by their own proper Moti- 
on, or by ſomething of Subſtance which tumbles 
them up and down by its Paſſage through them. 
That this Qualification chiefly is requiſite to Fluidi- 
ty, you may gather from that common Experiment 
of putting Powder of Alabaſter; or of common 
Plaiſter of Paris, finely ſifted in a flat- bottom d Veſ- 
ſel over the Fire; for in a little time the dry Pow- 
der will boil like Water, and imitate all the Moti- 
ons of a boiling Liquor; it will tumble variouſly o- 
ver in great Waves like that, it will bear ftirrin 
with a ſtick or Ladle like that, without reſiſting, as 
it will do when cold; nay, if you ſtir it ſtrongly 
near the Side of the Veſſel, its Waves will appa- 
rently daſh up againſt the Sides; but yer if you 
take any of it out, and lay it ſpeedily on a Piece of 
White Paper, you will ſee tis nothing but a dry 
Powder. „„ + 
So that from hence tis plain, there is a real Diffe- 


for not only this boiling Powder, and melted Me- 
tals, but the Air, Ather, and even Flame it ſelf, 
are properly Fluid Bodies, though not moiſt Li- 
quors. 5 

This noble Gentleman found alſo, That by blow- 
ing the Smoak of Roſemary into a Glaſs Pipe, 
and then holding the Pipe (when filled) upright, 
the Surface of the Smoak would accommodate its 
ſelf to a level Situation; and which way ſoever you 
inclined the Tube, the Superficies of the Smoak 
would lie parallel to the Horizon; and when the 
Glaſs was much inclined, would run along it like 
Water. 

Whence he infers, That in order to the ren- 
dring a Body Fluid, there is no need that its Parts 
ſhould be fo cloſely condenſed as thoſe of Water 
are. 

Dr. Hooke, in his Micrograph. P. 1 2. hath a pretty 
Experiment or Two to prove this Account of Flui- 
dity, vi. that of a Dith of Sand ſer on a Drum- 
head Þriskly beaten by the Sticks, or on the upper 
Stone of a Mill, turning ſwiftly round on the 
(empty) lower one; it will in almoſt all Refpeds 
emulate the Properties of a Fluid Body. For a 
heavy Body will immediately ſink in it to the Bot- 
tom, and a light one emerge to the Top each 
Grain of Sand hath a conſtant vibrating and din- 
cing Motion ; and if a Hole be made in the Side of 
— 2 the Sand will ſpin out like Water: dee 
Pol. I. 

FLUOR Abus, or Fluor Uterinus, is a continua! 
Evacuation of corrupt Humours from the Womb, or 
the Pores in the Vagina. Blanchar. . 

FLUORES, a Word uſed by the Modern Mi- 
neral Writers for ſuch ſoft tranſparent ſpar!) 
kinds of Mineral Concretions, as are frequently 


2 


| rence between a Huid Body and a Wetting Liquor; 


found 


b 
4 


W kl hk © Þ & 


| ww Sim 


"wy 


*. any Falls or the 
ati re in "Ring . 
UR and Reflux of the Sea : See Tide. 

© FLUX-POWDERS, or as the French call them, 


n of the harder r Metals, and to melt Oars in or- 
8 Proportion Wannen 
of contain, 

Pander of Antimony alone is a very g Flux in 

Caſes, and b ix you may readily t Iron or 

l a Cruci „with an ordinary Charcoal 


1 Boyle gi ives an Account of a Flux-Pwwder he | 
uſed which was compoſed of Tartar, Suipbeer, and 


Ar enick. 
LUXION, the "WA with Catarrh. 


' FLUXIONS. Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Admira- 
ble Princip. Phil. Math. F. 250. lays down this | 


Lemma- 


Tat the Moment of any generated Ouantity, is 
to the Moments 


+7; Powers, and into their Coefficients continually. 


Let a, h, c. 7 repreſent che Moments of any 
Quantities A A, B,C, Hz G Ef ang or decreaſing | 
by a perpetual ; then will the Moment or 
Mutation of the ogy Kaden le AB be Ab +aB:;: 
and of the Content of PT; C, the Moment will be 


ABC + AbC + aBC: and of the Powers 
4, 4», A, the Moments ws os tes bor ard 


4 47; and the Moments of Af, A, £, A, 
7 I. vill be + 4 4 aff tac 
2479 9 ; 


ra dnt aa” —204”) md 
13 5 125 
— ä 4 © * reſpeQiively. 


poſe 4, vil be = a A ===, Or. 


The Demonſtration of which Lemma is this. 


CASE I. 


Suppoſe any Refangle, as A B, made or increa- 
ſed by a perpetual Motion; and from the Sides A B, 
let there be ſubſtracted the; Moments, as + 4 and 
b: Then it will ſtand 41 and B 2 b. 


Multiply them into each other, and there will ariſe | 


AB —i1aB—4ib A ++Zab. 

Suppoſe alſo Aand B increaſed by the half Mo- 
ments, as A 2 a, and Bb; and that thoſe 
thus augmented Quantities were multiplied by one 
another; then there will ariſe AB +: aB + 
zAb ++ a b for the Product: From which ſub- | 
dutting the former Rectangle AB—3 aB —+z ng 
+ + @ b, the Difference will bea B + Ab. QE.D 
Which is the fir Inſtance. 


CASE IL 


Let A B be = to G: This multiplied by C, 
50 C, or ABC; and its Moment, by the Jaft 


ſe, will beg C + Ge ; ; that is, (if inſtead 4 ons, according to our way of Notation, may be 


s, are Powders prepared to facilitate the Fu- | 


all the ſeveral genera- | 
ting Terms, multiplied into the Indices of their 


„ 
| pe? you had rr Ab 
TT 77 7 Pre 


tities produced by continual 
mega) Fade. "Ie W 


Py CASE Ill 


Let A, B, and C, be all equal; er 
ment of A4, or of the Rectangle 4 B, will 
24A=aB+ 45 and the Moment of 4 Be 
or A, will ts 2 4 =6 BC + AbC + A BE. 
And in the like manner if a repreſent the. Index of 


TT Moment of A. will be 1 4 
4A— I. Q. E. D. 


"CASE iv. 


Wherefore, fince 4. moltiplied by A = 1 , the 
Moment of 4. multiplied by A, together with 


| 5 multiplied by a, will be the Moment of 1, that 
| is, nothing, 


Further , the Moment of 4e A n 17 


| And generally , fince = 8 1 
the Moments of = multiplied by 4, together 
with 4. multiplied by a 4 will be no- 


3 


thing. And conſequently the Moment of = or 


A® 


/ 


AC” will be — Ai. QED. 
CASE V. 


And fince 4 ” into 4 produces A, the Moment 
5 


| of A into 2 4 will be @ (by Caſe 3.) and there- 
And generally, the Morhent of any Power, ſup- | s 


—— — 


I 
n_ 
2 


fore the Moment of A will be 2 45 or 24 A. 


m 
And generally, if Aa be put equal to B, 4” ſhall 
be equal to J; and een „ 


MN mes I | —1 


0 and lte „or 
==: And therefore = - a 42 — * equal to b; 
As 

m X 
i. e. is equal to the Moment of An. Q. E. D. 


CASE VL 


Wherefore the Moment of any generated 3 
tity An Bu, is the Moment of 4” multiplied by B», 
together with the Moment of B- me tg into 
An; that is, ma Au- + ABB. And this 
whether the Indices of the Powers be Integers or 


| Fractions, Affirmative or Negative. 


And the ſame Reaſon holds in the Products of any 
Numbers multiplied by themſelves continually as 
long as you pleaſe, or to as high Powers as you will, 


2. E. D. 
On which Foundations the Algorithm of Fluxi- 


thus 
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ties, viz. ſuch as in the Generation of Curvilineal 
and other Figures, by Local Motion, are continual- 


Flowing Quantities, as being 
* or leſſened, by the Flux or Motion of a 
So he calls the Celerity or Velo- 
ugmentation or Diminution of theſe 

ow? JH_— by the Name of Fluxzons. And 
becauſe all Figures may be conceived to be genera-- 


ted by Local Motion, as is now very commonly ſup- 


poſed among Geometers, therefore 'tis much more 
natural to conceive the infinitely ſmall Increments 
or Decrements of the variable and flowing ities 
under the Notion of Fluxions, than under that of Mo- 
ments,or infinitely ſmall Differences, as Leibnitz, Nie- 
went it, and the Noble Author of Analyſe des Iuſini- 
ment Petit: chuſe rather to take them; though even 


that Way alfo is not without its Uſe in many Caſes. 


The Excellent Sir Iſacc Newton ſuppoſes the Ab- 
ſciſſa of a Curve, or any other flowing or variable 


Quantity to be uniformly augmented ; and there- | 


fore for its Fhexion he puts 1 or Unity; and the o- 
ther flowing Quantities he denotes uſually by the 
Letters v, x, y, z, and expreſſes their Fluxtons by 
only repeating the ſame Letters with Points or 


Pricks over their Heads; thus, , x, y, z; which | 
Quantiries, | 


and ſhorter | 


are the Fluxions of the former —_ 
And this Methcd is much more natura 
than Niewentiit s, or the French one with the Diffe- 


rential 4 multiplied into the flowing Quantity, to | 


denote the Fluxion. 
And becauſe theſe Fluxtons themſelves are alſo 
Indeterminate and Variable Quantities, and do con- 
tinually increaſe or decreaſe , or grow greater or leſ- 
ſer; therefore he conſiders the Velocities with 
which they do ſo increaſe or diminiſh , as the 
Fhexzons of the former Fhexions : And thofe may 
be called Second Huxiont, and are noted with 
Two Points over them ; thus, y, x, z. And if you 
0 on again, and conſider the perpetual Augmenta- 
tion or Diminution of theſe, as their Fhexions alſo, 
you may make third, fourth, or fifth Fluxions, 8c. 


which will be noted thus, y, x, 2; % &; 2; 


© © „ 0 
. S 9 % . s 


3, x, z; and ſo on ad Infonitum. If the flowing 
Quantity be a Surd or a Fraftion, he thus expreſſes 
its Fluxion ; let the Surd be / 2, its Fluxion 


18 2 and the Fluxion of the Fraction 
4 ax TERS 
—— is —:— : See Dr. Malli-s Algebra, Lat. E- 
d—y d—y_ Eg | 

dit. Fay. 22. 


The main Buſineſs of the Algorithm or Arithme- 
tick of Fluxions conſiſts in theſe two Things : 


I. From th: Flowing Quantity given, to fad the 


| . WAR 1 #2, "Af if 3, bas "do Nenn. 
_ --. : | 


As to the former of thelk the Learned Dr, Has. 


ons : For, as indeterminate and variable Quanti- | 


* Suppoſe x y = to any Rec 
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li, in the Place above-mention'd (from Sir 
Newton's Papers) gives this general Rule 8 


e BB deb alF64.- 
2 De re Hed ſope: 


ties contam'd in that Term: 
uch Miulttplication let one Root or 


Power be changed into its | 
Flezion : So ſball the — 2 of all the the. 
duct connected together by their proper Signs he 


the Hluxion of the Equation deſired. 


And all the Caſes of it are demonſtrated by gr 
aac Newton in the Lemma above delivered, which 
1 ſhall exempl.fy by particular Inſtances. | 


I. In the General; To expreſs the Fluxions of 
ſimple variable Quantities, as was ſaid before, 
you need only uſe the Letter or Letters which ex- 


Thus, the Flaxion of r is =, and the Fluxion of 


aXI+y9+v+2, Sc. | 

And 8 the 1 antitiet in this 
Caſe, will be eaſily had from the Fluxions , by on- 
N writing the Letters without the Points over 
them. 


8 I, 


NM. B. For the Fluxion of Permanent Quantities, 
when any ſuch are in the Equation, you muſt 
imagine o ora Cypher; for ſuch Quantities can 
have no Fluxions, properly ſpeaking, becauſe 
they are without Motion, or Invariable. 


II. To find the Fluxions of the Products of two 
or more variable or flowing Quantities : Multiply the 
Fluzion of each Simple 
the Fraduct t, or the Produtt of 
nett the laft Products 
or Aggregate ic the Fhexton fought. 


Thus, the Fluxion of x 5 is 25 L 25; and the 


reſt, and con- 


Fluxion of xyz, is xyz ＋ 252 T2723 and 
the Fluxion of xvyz, wxvyz + 2 52 + 
4 vyz T2; and the Fluxion of @ K* 
by b — y (the common Product being ab + b 


EE TEE ELIA 


Demonſtration of Rule 2. 

le made or increi- 
ſed by a perpetual Motion or Fluxions of either of 
the Sides æ or y along the other; and let the Mo- 


ments or Fluxions of the Sides be x andy By whach 


|. we underſtand the FVelority with which either Side 


moves to form the Rectangle. 


From 


þ 


preſs them, with a ſmall Point over their Heads: 


y isy, and the Fluxion of x + y + v + 278 


ity by the Factors of 
e 
by their proper Signs ; the Sun 


* "Ie — — 


*/ 5 St. -& mn. a, _— 


- FLU 
tity a having na Fluxion, can be no Pzadut 
' of the Fluxion of the Numerato i ina- 
= WS then = r into the Denomina 


thoſe Sides, and it will ſtand thus; — 2 and 
p 
ar Tg | 
Multiply theſe one into another, and the Pro- 
Then to the Sides add the half Moments or Fluxi- 


* 
ons, and it will be thus; æ +> and ) + 5; 
Which multiplied alſo into one another, will pro- 
75 ᷣ 2 235 

duce x y + 2 . = 

After which ſubſtra&t the former Product from 
this laſt, and the Difference will be only z y + z y, 

the Nuxion of z y, according to the Rule. 
The Inverſe of this Rule finds alſo (in this Caſe) | 
the Flow: Quantity from the Fluxion, viz. if each | 
Member of the Fluxion be divided by the Fluxiona- | 
ry Quantity or Letter, or by changing the Fluxio- 
nary Letter into that proper Flowing Quantity of 
which it is the Fluxion; for then the Quotes con- 
nected by their proper Si 
Quantities ſought : Only if the Letters be all ex- 
actly the ſame, the Flowing Quantity will be a Sim- 
ple one, whoſe Parts are not to be connected toge- 
ther by the Signs + and —; as in the firſt three 
Examples of this Rule. 


HI. To find the Fluxion of any Fraction. Mal- 


tiply the Fluxion of the Numerator by the Denomina- 
tor, and after it place (with the Sign—) the Fluxi- 
on of the Denommator to the Numerator, and di- 
vide the whole by the Square (F the Denaminator. 


: & . . 
Thus, the Fluxion of * Y —X 


7 for ſup- 


poſe 5 2, then will x = =; which equal 


3 


Quantities will have equal Fluxions; therefore 


1 


Fluxion of 


„ will be the Flowing 


been, had à been , 25 
| or any other Variable Quantity. _ 


; 


Alf the Fluxion of — will be = and the | 


1 * 4 L 22 — 2 4 
42 T* wil be 4 a L241 ＋ x x 
aa + 2 2 TTA * 


& deſtroy one another: Alſo the Fluxion of 
- Sides ſubduct the half Fluxio 2 722 

From the u he half Fluxions of | — or x — I, Is (=) Here alſo the Reverſe 
of the Rule ſerves to find the Flowing Quantity 


from the Fluxion: As if the Flowing Quantity of 


the Fraction were required. —Z) ; Firſt mul- 


tiply it by the Square of the Denominator, and it 


will be r) — +3; ; from which take away — 


x 53 which was placed after it, and it will be S); 


omit the Point and tis x 5, which, becauſe y is the 


Denominator of a Fraction, will at laſt be > 


Before the Fluxions of any Power, whether per- 


fect or imperfect, can be found, the following way 
of Notation muſt be well underſtood. 


If a Series of Geometrical Progreſſionals be in chis 


O 


I. Xo X 4. *. . x*, & =*, Sc. 


Their Indexes or Exponents will be in Arithme- 
tical Progreſſion, and ſtand thus; 
e 1. 


2. 3. 6. 


But if they are Fractions, as 


7. 


JJ ͤ ne 199 2 
x X x? & 1 27 x* x7 


Then their Exponents will be Negative, and ftand 
thus, r bs hs wo ths wore hs — 6. — 7. | 
For if you ſuppoſe * = 2, then will = = ., and 

1 * 2 I 
Xxx — #2» and r = x, He. | 
Or if you expreſs the Geometrical Series by means 
of the Exponents, it will ſtand thus, x =, x2, 
gcc. and if it were expreſſed thus, x*, then it will 


be x* = 1; becauſe 2 is the Denominator of the 
Ratio, in which Unity is not affected. Thus al- 


I J 
fo — = rA, and — = x * 3; and 1 
x+ , x3 I 


— 
— 


a 3 


inn 

Alſo the Exponent of /: x will ben, becauſe 
as /: x, is a Mean Proportional between 1 and x; 
ſo , is an Arithmetical Mean between © and 1, 
And the Exponent of 7 x will be +, becauſe 


3 * 0 
as : x 1s the firſt of the two Mean Proportional: 
between 1 and x; ſo + is the farſt of the two Arith- 


metical Means between o and 1. 
4 8 
For ſince I. x. x, æ x x. are continually Propor- 


= 2+2;, and - z =z5; and dividing 
1 * — K y b 1 8 
d 2 = (hbecauſe 9 2 2) 
—.— Wherefore this laſt is the Fluxion of 
J | 
the Fraction = — z; becauſe z being == * 
» 3 
will be equal to the Fluxion of 5 And the Fluxi- 
a ; — 2 A 
on of — will be ; for the Permanent Quan- 
* * X 


tional, therefore their Cubes or any other Roots, 
| Will 


FLU. . 
will be all continmally Proportional that is, 4/: i 
(= 1). 9. A. XX. 7 xxx (A. 
So alſo, = 
1. Xo XX. X*. . & | 
of the 5th Power of thoſe Quantities will be = ; 


z +5 4 5 — | ; . 
Thus, x » 7.x", is the m, =2 x x, c. and the Fluxion of x? will be 3 x. 


the Frodeſh «ws, e 1 3 0 8 That of x* will be 8x? x, Sc. or if n expreſs the 
x „ is the Product of x into æ Index of any Power, as ſuppoſe z*, then its Fluxi- 
Alſo z or 5 is the Product of on will be 1 25 or mr : For x m 


1 into it ſelf, or the Square of x — 7. brought one Degree lower (n being a general In- 
And the Difference between the Exponents of a- | dex) muſt be x ® =; then that « by m the Index, 
ny two Terms, is the Exponent of the Quotient a- | makes m x ; and this laſt by the Fluxion of 
riſing by Laos of the greater by the leſs. | | the Root produces w x == 35. 
Thus, - or 7 is the Exponent of the If the Power be produced from a Binomial, c 
| as ſuppoſe xx 21 y + yy, its Fluxion will be 


9 | 71. x. . Val J. J (=x) from it; (5. e) — 6. o. 6 are Arithmetically Pro. 
— Þ, for the ſame Reaſon, the Exponent of Nie . an 
a 7. x, will be f. 2 n : a 
1 | | 
44 0 | N. B. Always place the Index of the Letter (or | 3 . 
Ae Power) over that of the Radical Sign. I ITknat ib, VN 1. N. 7 8 | 
$1.88 | Wherefore 1 = N ? N.. And dividing all 
| | 1 | | by Vi, 77 VN 
11 9 Fo that Ver is all one with W 
„ And to add ſome Examples of Multiplication and f 
I i Diviſion in this way, Z 
4" HY „ vo fuetmsn"! : 
341; Wit | | | x | . | 1 3 x5 | | 
IJ, F N. B. y/:xandx*, or : & and ai, or Ji * | 
AS 1 and x*, are only two different ways of Notation —' = © Se 8 
i for one and the ſame thing, the former in the od, a7 bn : , 
16 the latter in the new way. X : 
417K aj ; | And 5 divide by —will ſtand in this Nota- 
1 | So likewiſe — and x are all one; and — ** F . 
| 1 is „ 3 c. ; 
{49 The way of reading or expreſſing Quantities ſo | x =+ N = —_ Oc. 
mg denoted is thus; x 3 is Unity divided by the „ v 
1 Cube of x, and if it were S it muſt be read, iv. This being well under tod, there is ths (NW - 
"Watt Unity or One, divided by the Cube Root of the | eneral Rule © the finding the Fluxion ef any Ba 
Ii. 7th Power of x. ower, N 1 or __— VIZ. 947 vi 
105 | the Power (firft brought one Degree lower) by the In- 
Y (1; We ere Narben es Wand in ann Sung. dex of that frſt Power; and then, that N bye Bll 
„„ nick Progreſſion, makes the Exponent of the | Fern ane Pluie of x x will be 2 2 3. for x / 
"WF Product of thoſe two Terms. ed door adhd cus, Dau "x 
g *k; 9 Dru x; but the Fluxion of x & + xx 4 
. 
"nf if 


Quotient of x * by x7, Sc. | 
Let ſent 2 x x +2xx +2xy + 2yy, by working acc0! 
at pl 22 m_—_— T ding to this Fourth and the Second Rules. 


| ? ih 
Then will W = N., NT = Ny, and * the Exponent be Negative, as ſuppo'e a 


VN =, No N., Ge. or , its Fluxion will be — m R x — #2 = *: Of 


” I 
1.47 
; me. 
1 1 5 
14 
3 
9 
14 
1 
1 * P 
þ (1 
1 * 
14 : 
: $4 
+ Xx 
FE! 
224 
19 74 
- 4 4 
„ 


— 
if you would do it by way of Fraction .. 
x m 


for 


r In. 


PLU 


—— + ow 1 ” 


FLU 


3 nn 
4 


— —— 


4. Sir . Newton's Way, which is yet ſhor- 

ter, :: See Caſe 4. E. 252. of his Principia. 
IF the Power be Imperfe®,, 5. e. if its Exponent 

de 2 Fraction, as fuppoſe /: x"; or in the other 


Notation '# ", let us fi 


| fuppoſe x : Then 
if you xaiſe up each Member to the Power of u, it 
i land thus, x * = 2 »; the Fluxion of which 
will be, by this general Rule, mx ½ = = 


| mr Ii 
213. Wherefore : will de = 7F (by 
322 — 


n 2 — 1 
dividing both Parties by n z*— anf = 
— 
2 x, of * n 
* s i 
inſtead of nz - 1, its Value = x : So that 


to find the Fluxion of any kind of Power, you 
muſt proceed thus: 


Xx Mm — 158 


Multiply the Power given by ita naex or Exponent, | 


and then that Fr the Fluxion of the Root of | 
the Power given; and after that, ſubduct One or Uni- 
ty from the Index of the Power. 


As for the Fluxions of Surd Quantities, Mr. Hayes | mp x11! 
244% TK VIA + 4x yy x22 y/ a* + ax) 


gives the following Examples in his Treatiſe of Fluxi- 
ons lately printed, which will make the thing plain 


to any one that will render himſelf ready at the | 


Practice of this Art. 
RULE V. 
7 find the Fluxions of Surd Quantities. 


Let it be requird to find the Fluxion of 
V2rx—xx, or 21 x — x . Suppoſe | 
27x—xxi=t; then is 21 x—xx=3z; | 
and conſequently ry + —x « =2z; and by Di- 


viſion, 'Z"EE = 2 = (by Subſtitution ) | 
6 S | 
7 * — xXx 


E the Fluxion of / 2 r x — 1 * 
Let it be required to find the Fluxion of 
4 *; for ay - R put z, and then 


1 . - — ö 2 * 
8 „ —xx=2, unde - 222 f T2: 


— 2 . 


and conſequently, 3 4 2 n xx = 2 equal 
(ſubſtituting ay—zx * =25) 3 a 5 y — 6 
ok x* y y + 34 * . ax 1245 x? 


2 „ 


— — 


Deen well. 2 az 2 Horac- | 


ample) 


The Flurion of &g Ta, b 3 Sa. 
3a %- 22; Which being reduced; will be found 
3 formerly found. 

The Fluxion of \/zy +35, is = + * 
zy+Jji+ xyz +*5+205 (Artic 15. 
zz Fzxy +293» 

2 23+) . 
is 2 a +Fazyy|—ixay =» + 24%) y 
—ay x +2803 y 9 

2 a* + aryy* | 3 

The Fluxion of VA + zz + v a* hazyy 
is = (by the Art: 20. Rule, and the preceding Ex- 


The Fluxion of / Þ 275 


| — — On 
=; x 4X + Xt x + Wi + axyy 


3 7 dl TY AUS 
* EP + 2 N X + 2 255 


254 ##0 
24 an TT + NV + 4255 
ay 24242955 


— 


The Fluxion of 83 
. 
(finding the Flurions of the Numerator and De- 
5 44 — 22 
nominator)  ——P_——z 
ax + xx! 


is (Art. 14. 20. 


WESESS) 


DD —C_—_— 


—__—_ 


— 


2 x + 19 222 
2122 
| xx +yy 


nf a= + XX 


To find the Fluxions of Quantities compounded 
of Rational and Surd Quantities : Let it be re- 
quir'd to find the Fluxion of h x + caz + e4* 
x Vr + 4a = Pat Br + car Te 
= b, and TX TAA = q Then the given 
Quantity is p = z, and the Fluxion there- | 


* x 


of is %% + 45 82. Bit 98 =/ TIF 78 


: k | þ is = | 5 -- therefore in the E- 
And multiplying by 3, 34) —- 6 =z * z; and þ is = 2bax +cax; eretor 


quation p + q þ = x, if in place of p, 45 
þ, q, we reſtore the Quantities they reprefent, we 


ſhall have 227 + K. Terex 4 2b x » 
 / zxx+ aa 

vV xx T4 x Tc Vr TAA = =2- 

Which being reduc'd to one Denomination, gives 

J Fr +2acax* +ea*'x ZDA TA xt 


— — . — RR 


* * * + 2 4 i 
= to the Fluxion of the given Quantity. 


. 
== & 


RULE 


—- 


* pn, © — 5 
— 0 * — 
* 7 - * 
—————r—jr—˖ 2 — — 
N _ _ 


Iy ww -— ty” 
( Io 32 


- 


- 
- _"= — 3 ras 


=>... 
2 — 
OY 


* 
5 — , 


L — = 
— : - o — 
_— 4. g > | - 
. : 5 2 _ 
——— en — — —— ñ oo —_—_ —— —öñ—Aä — — — 
A — as 7 4 
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= * — — o 
= 
- bo — 
FR ——— 
— — — 88 
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"=> 


Ss # 
I by — . 
— a 
. . 
— ——_— 
. > — — 
9 : . : N y . 
* 1 pu — — x - - —_ CEOS * — pe < _ - 
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4 1 * , |: 4 * 
0 * * * * . : "4 | , * Lis 


To find the Fluxions'of Powers, where the Exponents | 
of thoſ& Powers are themſelves Fluent Quantities. | 


By Mr. Humphry Ditton, Maſter of the New Ma- 
thematical School in Chriſt's Hoſpital. 
Let 2, 5) x, and 7 be flowing Quantities; the 
Varieties that may happen here, are reducible to 
theſe following Caſes. 


| 3 8 
It is either z), 20, z, z ; 27; in which 


laſt Caſe x is the Exponent of y, as y it ſelf is al- 
ſo of z. 


CASE L 
Let z” be propoſed, and ſuppoſe 2 u, then 


4x + p +», but z + z p = 277 
+5 25 +3—1z (rejecting all the conſequent 


Terms of the Series in which any Powers or Pro- 


ducts of Fluxions would be found) ergo v + 5 = 
23+) + y2I=I—12, and 274) +3 a3 3—1 
1 n but v = 290; from whence 275 


+ 
Va 


247! z — 2) = 5, is for that reaſon the 
* of the Fluxion required. ä | 


TT 


* 5 


—=7Y + 5, das 42 5 I N= 2) J)+—-%4% | 


; 1 * 2 2 —⏑ , ; 1 3 1 7 25 
* 72 T” . taking away —1) it will be 2 : And 


ergo 27 = wx + INE 


<a * 


Z—Z)* = V 
Can mn C 
z. Let zy then v LTT D 
= 2 LI TT 2 2 — 1 z, 


from whence ariſes z NX FI#®+%) + x y x 


ZI XNA XX —I2—ZIX= Y. 


CASE TI; 1 
2 | 1— = EEE 
4. Let z =», thenv + v=2+ A x * 


J 
. . 6 
JANA XY JJ 2 
211 | 3 x 
=z + z| * * — 2 x + * 
; # 
* 


5 


„* K -K 


TE. EE, XX — 97 Xx 


2 xx z, thencez xx + 
DDr 
2 x * Z— EX — . 
. 
5 ; 
Laſtly, Let 23 ? =», the Fluxion of y * = 
* * & * — 1 x | 
J +25 5 ; ergo we have v + 
: ” J +—/ 39 ory 
U —=Z+z — 
x+x Sw X * X 4 X—1 
_ +} y y + XY y 
2 ＋ 2 . — 
. K . 21 
1 * 9 3 


FTU "OY 


its now (augmented) Index, the Quotient will be 
x x x, the Flowing Quantity required. 


2 7 | 
= , then x +2]) +) +*+—-x| 


| 2 | ME 4 — — 


Next for the Rule Inverſely, to find the Flowing 
Quantity belonging to the e of any 
whether Perfect a FE proceed thus : 

I. Take the Fluxionary Letter or Letters out of 


Powe r, 


the Equation. 


II. Augment the Index of the Fluxion by 1 br 


Unity. 


III. Divide the Fluxion by the Index of its Power 


ſo increaſed by Unity. 


Ex amples 5 


If 3 x 22 were propoſed ; by taking away 2 
it will be 3xx; and by increaſing its Index by 
Unity, it will be 3z zz: Then dividing it by 


» 
*Þ® 


Again : 


OS oe 9H 5 
Suppoſe „ Xx a Fluxion propoſed: By 
taking away the Fluxionary x, it will be 


— — 5 | | 
— x * By avgmenting the Index by Unity 


A 


laſtly, by dividing the remaining Part of the Fluxi- 
on by = prefixed to, or multiplied into x, the 


7¹ 
m 


Quotient will be x *: Which is the Flowing 


Quantity ſought. 


You will find Examples enough of this bry-r/: 


| Method, the Calculus Integrals, or Summatory Arith- 


metick, in Mr. Hayes's Book of Fluxions. Sect. 4, 


Some Inſtances of the Proportions of Fluxions in 


various Curves, by Mr, H. Ditton. 


Let x and v expreſs Abſciſſes, y and z the Cor- 


reſpondent Ordinates univerſally : Then in the 


. | EIT ö 
Circle we have y: z : : Meh 


* 


* i 
And ſuppoſing the Abſciſſe to flow uniformly, and 


conſequently x = , we have y: xa :: T2 2: 
TY - :: T — , viz, the Fluxi- 
ons Ce, Hi, are to one another, as BO to CO; 
the Point g being ever determined by the Perpendi- 
cular h g, let fall from h the Interſection of the 
Radius O G, with the Line D B. 


. 


'Tis certain that g O = — from the Si 
milar Triangles G FO, h g O; for bg =DB 


= % and z 7 . :. 


4c =. 


* 
* | 1 
= 


1 . " . * * 5 1 3. 
. p . 77 N ? © 
— — — — 
f 4 bh... ** o 


— 


4 


2 


9 » [> 
+ Bs. 
1 56 „%% 4060 2000 06005508 
1 : 
1 : 
2 E 2 3 
* : : : * 
e as 


In the Parabolick Curves , putting p the Para- 


0 2 — 1 — A 11 n — 1 2 — I 
zx :: NA x 21 Uf 9: & *Y 22 
n— I „ 


2 
. Therefore in the common Parabola, „: 2 :: 
x. 1 
3 | 
dinates are reciprocally as the Ordinates, 

Therefore if an Hyperboloid be form'd from the 
Parabola; chat is, one whoſe Ordinates (to rhe 


Subſecundans ; and one Aſymptote being the Axe 


of the Parabola ; then the Fluxion of the Paraboli- 
cal Ordinates ſhall be as the correſponding Ordinates 
in the Hyperboloid. 

In the Vulgar Cycloid, the correſponding Circu- 
lar Ordinates being called s and t, from the Na- 


ture of the Cycloid 5 2e, and z = t +C, the 


Quantities c and C expreſſing the Circular Arches. 
But from the Nature of the Circle 's + c = 


— 


2722 — 22 1 — V 
ns —, and t + & = —.— —, ſo 
. . 27 — Xx 271 X — V — 

that 5: z :: ; _—— 27 — Xt: 
27 — vx. So that the Fluxions of the Cy- 
cloidick Ordinates, are in the Ratio compounded 
of the Segments of the Diameter directly, and the 
Circular Ordinates Inverſely, or as the Rectangles 


under thoſe Segments, and the Ordinates alternately 
taken. 


In the Circle putting c, C, the Fluxions of rhe 
Curve correſ; ponding to the Equal Fluxions of the 


Abſciſſes 5 and : , we have c = = and ti 2 
and conſequently, e:: AN 2: 2 2 y ; that 


is, the Fluxions of the Curve are reciprocally as the 
Ordinates. 


{ FLUXUS Chyloſus, the fame with Cdiacs paſ” 
FLUXUS Hepaticus, is a kind of yſentery, 


wherein black ſhining Blood, and much over-heat- I 


meter = I, then y , andz=v „ then y: 


—;= :: z: that is, the Fluxions of the Ordi- | 


Convex Side of the Curve, and parallel to one of | 
the Aſymptotes) be a Series of Reciprocals to the | 


of the Parabola, and the other the Vertical Tangent | 


: — 2 2928 — 


\ ed and torrified, as it were, is dtiven out of the Cuts 


* \ 


ſentery , wherein ſerous tharp Blood is evacuated. 
Blanchard. | 


FLY : See Fhe. 
FLYING-CAMP, is a ſmall Body of an Army, 


| by the Fundament: It is ſometimes taken for a Dy- 


conſiſting of 4, 5, or 6000 Men, and ſometimes of 


a greater Number, as well Foot as Horſe, which 
continually keeps the Field, making divers Motions 
to prevent the Incurſions of the Enemies, or to fru- 
ſtrate their Enterprizes; to hinder Convoys, to ha- 


raſs the adjacent Country, and to throw it ſelf, as 


occaſion ſerves, into any Beſiged Place. 
FLYING-PINION, is a Part of a Clock, ha- 


or, Fly or Fan, thereby to gather Air, and ſo to 
bridle the Rapidity of the Clocks Motion, when the 


| Weight deſcends in the Striking Part. 


 FOCILE Majus, is the greater Bone of the Cu- 
bit called Una; or the lefſer Bone of the Leg, cal- 
led Fibula. 


FOCILE Minus, is the leſſer Bone of the Cubir, 
Tibia. 

FOCUS, is with ſome a Place in the Mcfentery, 
or other Parts, whence they formerly deduced the 
Original of Fevers. 

FOCUS of an Elipſis, is a Point towards cach 
End of rhe longer Axis; from whence two Right 
Lines being drawn to any Point in the Circumfe- 
rence, ſhall be together equal to that longer Axis: 
See Ellipſis. 

FOCUS of a Farabola, is a Point in the Axis 
within the Figure, and diſtant from the Vertex by a 
fourth Part of the Parameter or Latus Rectum. To 
find it, fee Parabola, Conſectary 5. 

It is called the Fcus, becauſe it is the Point where 
the Sun's Rays will be united, when reflected from 
a Parabolick Concave, and conſequently will there 
burn Bodies, and hence by ſome it is called rhe 
Burning Point. See more under Paravola. 


- FOCUS, in Opticks, or the Focus of a Glaſs, is 


the Point of Convergence or Concourſe, where the 


Rays meet and croſs the Axis after their Refra tion 
by the Glaſs. - 


How to find this Point or Focus, Mr. Molynzz, 
in his Excellent Dioptrica Nova, gives ſeveral 
demonſtrative Ways, Pig. 10, 11, 12, Cc. 
As, 


I. If there be a Body of Glaſs whoſe Surface is 
Convex, or the Segment of a Sphere, rhe Focus will 


moſt a Diameter and half of the Convexity. 

2. In a Plano-Convex Glaſs, the parallel Rays 
are united with the Axis, or its Focus is from the 
Pole of the Glaſs at the Diſtance of a Diameter of 
the Convexity, if the Segment be but of 30 De- 

rees. 
, In a Plano-Convex Glaſs, As 1cy 2 193 :: So is 
the Radius o, the Convexity: To the Retratcd Ray 
taken in its Concourſe with the Axis, which in Glaſ- 


of the Focus taken in the Axis. | 
3. In double Convex Glaſſes of the ſame Sphere, 


the Radius of the Convexity, if the Segment be but 
zo Degrees. 


But if the Convexities are unequal, or if the tw» 


Sides are Segments of different Spheres; 


Rr 2 


called Radius ; or the leſſer Bone of the Leg, called 


be diſtant from the Pole or Vertex of the Glaſs al- 


ſes of large Spheres, is almoſt equal ro the Diſtance 


the Focus is diſtant from the Pole of the Glaſs about 
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: Then the Rule is, 


As the Sum of the Radij of both Convexities : 
To the Radius of either Convexity alone: 
So is the double Radius of the other Convexity : 
To the Diſtance of the Focus | 


N. B. The Rays which fall nearer the Axis of 
any Glaſs, are not united with it {6 ſoon as 
thoſe which are farther off: Nor will the Fo- 
cal Diſtance be fo great in a Plano-Convex 
Glaſs, when the Convex Side is towards the 
Object, as on the contrary. Wherefore that 
Learned Gentleman concludes truly , That in 
viewing any Object by a Plano-Convex Glaſs, 
the Convex Side ſhould be turned outward : 
As alſo in burning by ſuch a Glaſs, P. 25. 


FOCUS Virtual: See Virtual Focus. 
1. In Concave Glaſſes, when a Ray falls from 
Air parallel to the Axis, the Virtual Focus, by its 


firſt Refraction, is at the Diſtance of a Diameter 


and a Half of the Concavity. 

2. In Plano-Concave Glaſſes , when the Rays fall 
parallel to the Axis, the Virtual Focus is diſtant from 
the Glaſs the Diameter of the Concavity. 

23. In Plano-Concave Glaſſes, As 107: 193 :: 

So the Radius of the Concavity : 

To the Diſtance of the Virtual Focus. 

4. In Double Concaves of the ſame Sphere, Pa- 
rallel Rays have their Virtual Focus at the Diſtance 
of the Radius of the Concavity. 

But whether the Concavities be equal or unequal, 
the Virtual Fcus, or Pint of Divergency of the pa- 
rallel Rays is determined by this Rule: 


As the Sum of the Radii of both Concavities : 
Is to the Radius of either Concavity :: 

So is the Double Radius of t'other Concavity : 
To the Diſtance of the Virtual Focus. 


5. In Concave Glaſſes, if the Point to which the 


farther than the Virtual Focus of parallel Rays; 
The Rule for finding the Virtual Focus of this Ray is 
this; | | 


As the Difference between the Diſtance of this 


point from the Glaſs, and the Diſtance of the Y7r- | 


tal Focus from the Glas : 
Is to the Diſtance of the Virtual Focus :: 


do the Diſtance of this Point of Convergence | 


from the Glaſs : 


To the Diſtance of the Virtual Focus of this | 
Converging Ray. ; 
6. In Concave Glaſſes, if the Point to which the | 


Incident Ray Converges, be nigher to the Glaſs than 
the Virtual Focus of parallel Rays; the Rule to find 
where it croſſes the Axis is this: 


As the Exceſs of the Virtual Focus more than this 
Point of Convergency: Is to the Virtual Focus:: 


So the Diſtance of this Point of Convergency 


from the Glaſs : | 
To the Diſtance of the Point where this Ray 
croſſes the Axis, 


7. To 605 the Focus of a Meniſcus Glaſs; ſee un- 
der the Word Meniſcus. 


Practical Rules for finding i the Foci of 
A Glaſſe = 


incident Ray Converges, be diſtant from the Glaſs | 


| 


| 


„ Se 
. 


" = 
| 4 2 
ip O T . 
—— — 
* 


J. 


Fr Conve pberick Glaſſes. 

3 
r. For Glaſſes of ſmall Spheres, (that is, of deep 
Convexities) apply them to the- End' of a Scale of 
Inches and Decimal Parts 5 and expole them before 
the Sun; and upon the Scale we ſhall find the bright 
Interſection of the Rays exactly meaſured out . 
or expo'e them in the Hole of a dark Chamber, and 
where a White Paper receives the diſtin& Repreſen- 
tation of diſtant Objects, there is the Focus of this 
Glaſs. This is an univerſal and certain way for all 
8 | 

or a Glaſs of a pretty long Focus, obſerve ſome 
diſtant Objects through it, en from the Glaſs 
till the Eye perceives all in Confuſion, or till the Ob- 
= begin to appear Iwerted ; here the Eye is in the 
ocus. 

If it be a Nano- Connex Glaſs, make it refle the 
Sun againſt a Wall; we ſhall on the Wall perceive 
two Sorts of Light; one more bright, within ano. 
ther more obſcur? ; withdraw the Glaſſes from the 
Wall till the bright Image is at its ſmalleſt, the Glaſs 
is then diſtant from the Wall about the fourth Part 
of its Focal Length, 

If it be a Double Convex, expoſe each Side to the 
Sun in like manner, and obſerve both the Diſtances 
of the Glaſs from the Wall. The firſt Diſtance is 
about half the Radius of the Convexity turned from 
the Sun; and the ſecond Diſtance is about half the 
Radius of t other Convexity likewiſe : Thus we have 
the Radii of the two Convexities ; whence the Fo- 
cus is found by this Rule; 


As the Sum of the Radii of both Convexity : 
To the Radins of either Convexity :: 

do is the Double Radius of the other Convexity 
To the Diſtance of the Focus. 


The Focz of Concaves are obtain'd by Reflefi- 
on ; for as a Concave Mirror, or Speculum, burns 
at the Diſtance of about half the Radius of the 
Concavity ; ſo a Concav? Glaſs , being ſuppoſed 2 
Reflect ing Speculum, ſhall unite the Rays of the 
Sun at the Diſtance of about half the Radius of the 
Concavity. | 

Mr. Halley's Doctrine of the Foci of Spherical 

| Glaſſes of all Sorts, expoſed either to Diver- 
ging, Converging, or Parallel Rays, is as fol- 
lows : See Appendix to Mlyneux's Dioptricks. 


PROPOSITION. 


Ts find the Focus of any Parcel of Rays Diverging 
from, or Converging to à given Point in the Axis 
of a Spherical Lens, and inclinæd thereto under 
the ſame Angle, the Ratio f the Sines in Refra- 
ction being known. 


Let G L be the Lens. 

P any Point in its Surface. 

the Pole thereof. | 

C the Center of the Sphere whereof it is a Seg- 
ment, 

O the Object or Point in the Axis, to or from 
which the Rays do proceed. 

O P a given Ray, 


Let the Ratio of Refraction be as y to s : Make 


| CR to CO, as 5 to r, for the Immerſion of a Ray; 
| | ; or 


ra- 


" 


rom 


lake 
day; 
or 


the Focus ſought. 


eg 


Ae mounting 70 — G 
. * 


- 
| — r 
* 
* 
. * * 
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oe F-O 
- W 5 - 
* 


k * —_— — 


' ex as y to « for the Enrerfion ; (that is, as the Sines | 
of the Angles in the Medium which the Ray enters, 
to their correſponding Sines in the Medium out of 


which it comes.) 2968) | 
And laying C R-from C towards O, the Point R 
hall be the fame for all the Rays of the Point O. 
Then draw the Radius PC, if need be, conti- 
nued; and with the Center R, and Diſtance O P, 
ſweep a touch of an Arch interſecting PC in Q: 
The Line Q R being drawn, ſhall be parallel to the | 
Refracted Ray; and P F being made parallel there- 
to, ſhall interſect the Axis in the Point F, which is 


Or make it, As CQ. CP. CR. CF, and CF 
ſhall be the Diſtance of rhe Focus from the Center 
of the Sphere. 


Demonſtration. 


Let fall the Perpendiculars P x on the Axis, | 
Cy on the given Ray, and Cz on the refracted 


ay. 

Then PF and QR are parallel by Conſtructi- 
on, whence the Triangles QR C and PFC are ſi- 
milar, | | 


And CR:QR::CF:PF; 
That is, CR: OP:: CF: PF. 
Now CF: PF:: Cz: P x ob fam. Tri. ] 
Whence CR: OP:: CZ: Px 
And CR: CK :: OP: Px 


Again, C R: C O:: As the Sines of Refrattion, | 
by Conſtruction; that is, as 3 to r, or r to s; and | 


| r 4 7 1 | 
as CR:Cz::CO =—, or —CR:—or —Cz, 
s r s r 


„a 
But PO: Pæ :: CO: Cy, 


El 
Therefore Cy = — cr — Cz; 
4 


That is, Cy : Cz :: As the Sines of Refraction. ſ 


=} Is F Angle of Incidence, 
But {Vs the Sine of Me) Rekracted Angle, 


The ſeveral Caſes of Rays Diverging or Con- 
verging, as they enter the Curve Surface of a Con- | 
v:x or Concave Lens, are for the Reader's Eaſe deli- 
neated in Eg. 1, 2, 3, 4: And the like Cafes of E- 
merging Rays in Fig. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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verge by a Connex, or 
by a Concave Glaſs. 


— — 


Al which: are drawn with the ſame Letters to 
their reſpectiye Poigits; only in ſome the Point F 
falling far diſtant, is to be underſtood in the Inter- 

of the Line P F with the Axis; 

is thus demonſtrated, in the. moſt difficult 
Caſes will give all ihe Rules for the Foci of Rays 
= to The Axis, as likewiſe for the. principal 

where the Rays neareſt the Axis do unite : 
All which Rules are Tab in theſe following 
Corollaries. 


COR O'LLARY 1 


If OP be equal to Cc N, then the Points Q and 
C are coincident, and the Rays O P, after Refra- 


| ion, run on parallel to the Axis. 


Cc OROLLARY I. 
If the Point Q fall on the ſame Side of the Axis, 


as is the Point P, then the Beams after Refraction 


do tend on, either Diverging or Converging, a be- 

fore: But if Q fall on the other Side the Axis, as 

in Fig. 1. the own. oo F Rays are made to Con- 
— to Diverge 


COROLLARY III. 
If OP do exceed C R, the Focus is in all Caſes 


on the ſame Side of the Glaſs as is the Center of 
the Sphere C. 


But contrariwiſe, if O be leſs than C R, the 


Focus falls on the other Side of the Glaſs beyond 
the Vertex J. 


CORO LLARY. Iv. 
An Object may be ſo placed, that the Rays next 


| the Axis of a Convex Glaſs thall have an Imaginary 
| Focus tranſmitting Diverging Rays, when the more 


remote Parts thereof ſhall make them Converge to 


a real Focus, 


CORO LLARY V. 
Tf OV the Diſtance of the Object from the Pole 


or Vertex of the Glaſs, be taken inſtead of O P, 
then will C © be the Difference of OV and C R; 
and as that Difference is to CR, ſo is the Radius 


CY, to CF, the Diſtance of the principal Focus 
from the Center of the Sphere, whereof the Glaſs 
is a Segment. 


Or elſe, As Cc 0: To OP or R Q:: S PC: To 


F, the Focal Diſtance from the Pole of the Glaſs. 


Whence follows a General Rule for the Foci of 
all Glaſſes, only according to Cor. 3. if OV do ex- 
ceed C R, the Focus is on the ſame Side of the 
Glaſs, as the Center of the Sphere: But if CR 
be greater, then the Focus is on the oppoſite Side of 
the Glaſs ; whence it will be determined, whether 
the Focus be real or Imaginary, 
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9. 
Hg. 1. 


Hier ml n 


OLLART M 
What has been faid of one Surface of a Lens i 
able to the n the Focus 

r 2 uſung it 2s 0 
whereby the 


{ 


will > determined, as in 


COROLLARY . 


Hitherto we have conſidered only Oblique Rays 
either Diverging or ergi : It now remain; 
pg ſomething concerning Rays parallel to the 
In this Caſe the Point O muſt be conſidered a, 


| CR, are all infinite; and OP, OC are in this 


— 


fer but by a 


| Caſe to be accounted always equal, (ſince they dif. 
of the Radius of the Nen 
6 PV, which is no part of either of them; 
wherefore the Ratio of CR to O will be al. 
ways the ſame, wiz. as 5 to 7 for Immerging Rays 
and as r to «s for thoſe that Emerge ; and by th;; 
Propoſition, C F is to PF in the ſame Ratio. 


the celebrated Dr. Wallis, in his Treat:ſe of Ale. 
bra, Pag. 258, but the Conſtruction thereof muſt 
be repeated here: See Hg. 1. preceding, and thi: 
| follewing one. 


Fig. 2. 


infinitely diſtant; and conſequently O P, O C, and 


his Problem has been very _ conſidered by 
7 


88 Fg 88880 


93 


— 


22883 


A. 8 


= Pg 


Let Gy be a Lens, VC or PC the Radius of | 
its Sphere ; and let it be required to find all the Points | 
F. þ, ſo as Cf, may be to Pf, in the given Ratio as | 
to r tor Im 


Mid. CV inK, d continue CV to E that | 
CK may be to VK, as CF to V in the pro- 
poſed Ratio: Then divide KF equally in the Point 
4; and with that Center ſweep the Circle FXF; 
this Circle being drawn, Jon readily all the Foci 
Fs OP, OP: For having conti- 


be always equal to V,, the Diſtance of the Focus of 
does wy wr 
or Pole of the Lens. 


Demonſtration. 


Draw the prickd Line VF, and by what is deli- 
vered by Dr. Walks in the afore-cited Place, F 


-and CF will be always in the ſame propoſed Ra- | 


no, 

Again, VF being made equal to PF, CF and 
Cf arte; iſe equal, as are GP and VC; and 
the Angles PCFf, F CF being od verticem, are alſo 
equal: Wherefore Pf will be equal to V and 
conſequently CF to Pf in the ſame Ratio as CF to 
FV; whence, and by what foregoes, the Points 7. f, 
are the ſeveral reſpective Foci of the ſeveral Parcel 
of Rays OP, OH Q. E. D. 

That CFistoPF in the Ratio of the Refra- 


—_—_— 


Qion in the Caſe of parallel Rays, will yet be more | 


evident, if it be ered , that the Angle at C is 
equal to the Angle of Incidence, and the Angle at 

P to the Refracted Angle; wherefore P F the Side 
Oppoſite to the Angle at C, is as the Sine of the 
Angle of Incidence; and CF oppoſiteto the Angle 


Whence in all Caſes of parallel Rays, CF is WT! 
to PF in the ſame conſtant Ratio of Refraction. Þ | 
Tf it fhall be dffired to effect in Numbers what (0:1 
ve have here done by Lines, it will be moſt eaſy to if 11 
adapt a Calculus to the foregoing Geometrical Con- 1 
3 . —— 15 K. 
For if in the Triangle PO C, there be given the ; Ar 


| che Se of the 
COR, is the Angle CR 


for Emerging Rays, as in Fig. 1. but for Immer- 


Rays, or as y to f for the E- 


DET eo EL 


wed CP till it interſe& the Circle in F. PP ſhall | 
of Rays OP, fromthe Vertex | 


a Þ, is as the Sine of the reſpective refrafted An- 
2 


2 


Radius CP equal to Unity, CO the Diſtance of 
the Object from the Center of tlie Sphere, and the 
Perpendicular P x, equal to the Sine of the Angle 


PCO, the Side PO = QR will be equal to 
vCo*® + CP* +2COin Cp? —Px. 

Then, As QR or PO: To Px :: S0 CR: To 
ngle CQR, andthe Complement 


Degrees of the Sum of the Angles CPO and 
R Q equal to CFp; and as 
Pr: To PO :: So is the Sine of the Angle C R Q: 
To CQ; and as CQ: To CP :: So CR: To CF, 
which is the Diſtance of the reſpective Focus of all 
the Rays PO, from the Center of the Sphere C. 
But the Foci of Rays parallel to the Axis may 
be computed more readily, following the Footſteps 
of the Conſtruction; for thereby it will appear, 
that the Radius of the Circle K E, viz. 4à F, is e- 


qual to . CP, and Ca 


wr— 


to 180 


11 — SS Fr 567 


ging Rays, as Hg 2.C @ will be found to be 
— CP: And ſuppoſing the Diſtance of the 


TT. SS 


Rays from the Axis =P x in the Caſe of parallel 
ays Emerging, the Diſtance of the Focus will be 


found, 
| 1 17 -—— x Mi we 
Prag CP'—Ps. + 
7. Ro Te. 74 | 
— CP ——— Pz —CP: 


That is, 1 to « being as 3 to 2. 


— F 


And for Immerging Rays, the Focal Difiance is 


found by a like Rule: 
= a. EEE 
ES ps > # f r 
r: p . 
— = prime +0P 


That is, 1 and «< being 25 3 to 2, as before. 


CP 


| PE=4/CP'— Px 
+ CP. 


— 7 Fx" 


+ 5 


Theſe Canons are fo eaſily deduced from the 
Conſtructions, that there is no need to trouble the 
Reader with their Demonſtraticns, only you have 
here added two Tables compured from them, with 
little more Work than a continual Addition; which 
may, by way of Example, ſerve to inſtruct and ex- 
erciſe the young Student in this Part of the Mathe- 
maticks. 

Suppoſe CP the Radius of the Sphere of Glaſs > 
Inches, and the Ratio of Refration as 3 to 2; at 
each Tenth of an Inch diſtance from the Axis the 
Foci are as follows. 
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For 
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12.9276 ＋.7276— 2 
- 24/128304+y/5-6394—2 
| * 1 2.6684 + * 5.4684 —2 
44/12.4416+4/5-2416—2 


— 
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6119936 5 on IE 
| 74/11-37244+y/4.1724— 
8.7/10.8864＋ 3.6864 
| 9/10-3356+y/3-1356—2 
| 10'4/ 9-7200+4/2.520C— 


For Inmerging Rays. 


oy 22 — 4 — 0 "SR 


y 2:5600+4/ 5-76c0+2 | 
 1]4/2.5536+4/ 5-7539 +2 
22. 4 557344 +2] 
3/2. 50 ½4⁰ 5704 +2 | 
2.4576+y/ 5-0576+2 
y 2.4cCO+y/ 5-0000+2 
| 6]4/2.3296+4/5-5296+2 

 7w/2-2464+y/ 54464 +2 
8[4/2.1504+y/5-3504+2 
9// 2.04164 y/$-2416+2 


But it is to be noted, That theſe Foc? for Im- 


| dy/12.9660+4/5-76c0+2] 


 5/12.150c+4/4-950092] 
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FROOTL 


the Stock of the Mother) is by Transfuſion of the 
Blood from the Hyſterick Arteries, immediately to. 
the Umbilical Vein, t ler with ſuch Nutritious 


| | Juices and Aerial Particles as the Blood is ſuppoſed 
- ha @ cxqry ng it: By which Means ſo much 
| | of the Impulſe 


of the Mother's Blood is preſerved, 
as is ſufficient to maintain that Languid Circulation 
which the Fœtus enjoys; for the Blood being driven 
through the Arteries of the Uterz into the Umbili- 
cal Vein, is conyeyed directiy to the Sinus of the 
Porta, and thence , by a thort and direct Paſſige 
thro' the Caua to the Heart; where paſſing tho 
the Frramen Ovale to the Left Fentricle, and thro 
the Canalis Arterioſusfirom the Right and Pulmonary 
Artery, it is all delivered, without coming at the 
Lungs, to che Aorta; from thence again, by 
the Umbilical Arteries to the Veins of the Uter:/; 
making a ſort of Epzcycle to the main Circulation in 
the Morher. | "I 
And this is confirmed by the Experiments of the 
Accurate Mr. Cowper, who, by pouring Mercury in. 
to a Branch of the Utermme Artery of a Cow, that 


vent into one of the Coty[2donzs of the U:erus, 6]. 


led with that Metal thoſe Branches of th Umbili. 
cal Veins, which went from the Cotyledon to the 
| Navel of the Fætus. ö 

| FOLIAGE, the branched Work in Tapeſtry or 
Painting ; 9 5 kind of Ornament uſed in Corni. 
ces, Frizes, Capitals of Pillars, and other Mem- 
bers of Architecture; ſome of which repreſent the 
Leaves of the Herb B rank-Uy ſme or Bear's-Foot , 
and others thoſe of divers ſorts of Trees, as the Oak, 


. 2 Laurel, Olive, Vine, Se. 

I | FOLIATE; to fohate Locking: Claſſes, is to 

|| ſpread a Compoſition of Hans which will figm- 
5 


ly adhere to the Back of the Gla 7 and there refle& 
the Image, This is called the Fo:le, and is uſually 
made with Quickfilver mix'd with ſome other Ingre- 
©_- I 
FOLIATION 
the Parts of a Flower of a 


: according toi, Grew, 1 one of 
lant, being the Colledi- 
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merging Rays muſt not be taken for the Foci of a 
Plano-Convex, when the Convex-fide is towards the 
Object; for the Plane- ſide, by its Refraction, does 
contract the Focal Length by about a Semidiameter 
of the Sphere; theſe 2 the Body of Glaſs con- 


tinued. | | 


The fame Ingenious Author, as an Inſtance of the | 
Excellence of the Madern Algebra, gives alfo in Phi- | -_ 
; jured by the Extremities of Weather, if they were 
not thus protected and lodg<d up within their Flo- 


lof. Tranſ. N. 2c5.a Way to find the Foci of all Op- 
tick Glaſſes univerſally ; and ſhews of what great 
Uſe his and ſuch Theorems are: But having enlar- 


ged ſo much already, I can only refer the A/gebraical | 


Reader thither, where he will find ſufficient Satigfa- 
ion. FS 

FODINA, is the Labyrinth in the Bone of the 
Ears. Toth. 
FEACULA , ſignifies a Powder which ſubſides to 
the Bottom in certain Strainings of Vegetables ; for 
it is prepared of ſome green, waſhed, and pared 
Roots beat together with a little Water, then ſtraĩ- 
ned, that there may ſubſide a white ſort of Powder, 
which is to be dried lightly. 5555 

FOETUS, is the Wan of all kind of Creatures, 
more eſpecially Human immediately after the Con- 
ception it is called an Embryo, but when its Forma- 
tion in the Womb is perfectly fuaniſhey,, it is properly 
termed the Fætus. N | 


Dr. Drake, in Phil. Tranſ. N. 281, ingeniovſly 
tells us, That the Nouriſhment of the Fetrs in the 
Womb (which he makes to have a little more than 
Vegetative Life, and to be a Graft, as it were, upon 


on of thoſe Fugacious Coloured, I eaves (in Latin 
Fetala) which conſtitute the” Compaſs of, the 
Flower; and. alſq, ſometimes to ſecure and guard 
' the Froit Which ſucceeds rhe. Nation, as in Ap- 
ples, Petty, Oc. and ſometimęs ſtands within it 


as in Chefies, Abricots, Cg. for theſe being of 2 
very tender and pùlpous Body, and coming forth in 
the colder Part of the Spring, would be often in- 


wers. 

The Foliat ion alſo is ſerviceable to the Growth of 
| the Fri in its Infancy or Fmbeyo-Stare, being al 
ways propbrtiohaple to the Nature of the Fruit, and 
to the Plenty A the Lap by which the Fruit is fed 
or ſupplied. .. Anat, of Plants, F. I PN 5 
Ihe Doctor obferves, That the Flowers of all | 
Plants are perfectiy formed or finiſhed in all their 
Parts long before they appear ty Sight „ uſually 2 or 

3 Months, and ſometimes Half a Year or mor: 
And though uſually rhe Flower, ear before the 
Feed, yet is the Seed firſt formed, and then tt: 

RPE ̃ A iis a N 
| FOLLICULLS, a Term'in Retany, ſignifying 
the Seed-Veſſel, wy ſala Seminatis, the Cale, Huſt 

Coat, or Cover, which fome Fruits and Seeds bare 
Horn them ; as that of the AlRekenti., the Pallicu- 

arts, 


Ic. _ bavh 5 4 4 
| FOLLICULUS Fellis, or Va ca Bilaria, 13a lit- 


* 


tle Bladder faſtned to the Concave Part of the Li 
ver, and receives the Bile, hien in · Proceſs of Tyne 


g. 8 2 


© 
- a+ FE = 


hoſe rude is 329 Degrees 17 Mi- 


. nures, Latitude 21 Degrees 3 Minutes. 


the Body with a convenient Liquor; which is uſu- 
ally a Decoction of Herbs in Water, Wine, or Milk: 
Alſo applying of Bags ſtuffed with Herbs and other 
| jents, which is commonly called a Dry Famen- 
ON TANEILILx „ or Iſſues, are little Ulcers 
which Surgeons make in ſound Parts of the Body, 


tential Searing-Iron, with a Lancet, and a Pair of 


Jſues betwixt two Muſcles. Blanchard. 
FORAMEN Lacrymale: See Lacrymale Puntum. 


by which Violence is uſed to Perſons or Things; 
and is either Simple or Compound. 


it hath no other Crime adjoined to it: As if one 


out doing any other unlawtul AQ. 

Mixt or Compound Force, is that Violence which 
is committed with ſuch a Fact, as of it ſelf only is 
Criminal; as if any by force enter into another 

Man's Poſſeſſion, and to kill a Man, or raviſh a Wo- 
(Han there, Cc. 


after a ſort, with ſeveral other Branches; as forczblz 
Entries, Frcible Detaining, unlawful Aſſembly, 
Routs, Riots, Rebellions, Cc. 

FORCE PS, is an Inſtrument wherewith dead 


ture) are ſeized, cut off, or pulled out; they are of 
ſeveral Shapes, as long, crooked with Teerh, with 
Beaks, in faſhion of an Half-Moon, ſuch as will o- 
pen the Mouth or the Womb, and by which you 
may ſee into either of them ; which, according to 
the Difference of their Shape, are of different ue. 
Blanchard. 
'  FORCIBLE detaining or holding of Poſſeſfon, is 
à violent Ac of Reſiſtance by ſtrong Hand of Men 
weapon d with Harneſs, or other Action of Fear in 
the ſame Place, or elſewhere, whereby the lawful 
Entry of Juſtices or others is barr'd or hinder d. 
* FORCIBLE Entry, is a violent actual Entry in- 
to a Houſe or Land, Cc. or taking a Diſtreſs of any 
Perſon weapon'd, whether he offer Violence, or 
Hurt to any there, or furiouſly drive any out of the 
Poſſeſſion thereof. f | | 

FORE: CASTLE of @ Ship, is that Part where 
the Fore-Maſt ſtands, and tis divided from the reſt 
of the Floor by a Bulk Head; that Parr of the Fore- 
Caftle which is aloft, and not in the Hold, is called 
the Prow. 

FOREFOOT, a Sea Term for one Ship's lying 
or failing croſs anothers way ; as if two Ships being 
under Sail, and in ken of one another, one of them 

lies in a Courſe, with her Stem ſo much a Weather 
the other, that if they both hold on their Courſe, 
the Windward Ship will run or go out a- head of the 
other; and then they ſay ſuch a Ship lies with the 
others Fore-foot, tho as ſoon as ſhe has paſſed her, 
or gone out before her ahead, they do not ſay, ſhe 


bead. 

FORE]UDGED the Court, is when an Officer 
of any Court is expelled the ſame for ſome Offence, 
or for not appearing to an Action by Bill filed a- 


FOMENTAIION, is the bathing of any Part of 


and corrupt Parts (alſo things beſides or againſt Na- 


TT RK into the Gut Dae by a Duttus 
e Aide ina 
FO a Star of the firſt Magnitude in 


to evacuate Humours, cure Diſeaſes, or prevent | {ci 
them. Iſues are made either with an actual or a | 
ifſers, Cc. You muſt always obſerve to make | 
FORCE, in Common Law, ſignifies an Offence, | 


Simple Force, is that which is fo committed, that 


by force do enter into another Man's Poſſeſſion with- | 


Force is alfo divided into true Force, and Force | 


paſſed by her Forefoot, but that ſhe is gon? out - 
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gainſt him; and in the latter he is not to be re- ad- 
titted till be ſhall appear, but ſhall loſe his Office, 
an be Forejudged the Cart. "Mo 
_- FOREJUDGER, in Law, ſign fies a judgment, 
whereby a Man is deprived, or put by the thing in 
veſtion. 85 ET | 
FORELAND, a Term in Fortification, the ſame 
with Berme. * 3 | 
{ FORELOCKS, in a Ship, are little flat Wedges 
Uke pieces of Iron, uſed at the ends of Bolts, to keep 
the Bolts from flying out of the Holes g They are 
uſed alſo to keep fait down the Cap-ſquares of the 
Carriages for the Guns; theſe are al o called Fre- 
bens | 


— 


FORE-MAST of a Ship, is a round large pie 
of Timber, ſeated in her ſs? or N = 
| which is born the Fore-fail and Forctop-fail- Yards. 
Its Length is uſually 3 of the Main-maft - the Fore- 
top-maſt is half the Length of the Fore- maſt, and 

the Foretop-gallant-Maſt is half the Length of the 
Foretop maſt. , 
FORE-REACH; the Seamen ſay one Ship fore- 
reaches upon another, when both Sailing together, 
the fails better or out-goeth the other. 


ſtrument uſed at Sea, for taking the Altitude of the 


3 
| FOREIGN, is in Law uſed adjectively, being 
2 with divers Subſtantives in ſeveral Senſes: 
FOREIGN Anſwer, is ſuch an Anſwer as is not 


triable in the County where it is made. 


| Foreignets Goods found within a Liberty or Ciry, 
in the Hands of a third Perſon, for the Satisfaction 

of ſome Citizen, to whom the ſaid Foreigner ow- 

eth Money. | 

FOREIGN Matter; that is, Matter triable in 
another County. | 

FOREIGN Oppoſer, or Appoſer, is an Officer in 
the Exchequer, to whom all Sheriffs and Bayliffs do 
repair to be appoſed by him of their Green Wax, 
after they are appoſed of their Sums out of the Pipe- 

Office; and fiom thence draws down a Charge 
upon one of them to the Clerk of the Pipe: His 
Buſineſs is to examine the Sheriffs Eſtreats with the 
Record, and to ask the Sheriff, what he ſays to 
every particular Sum therein. 

FOREIGN Plea, is a Refuſal of the Judge as 
Incompetent, becauſe the Matter in Hand was not 
within his Precinct. 

FOREIGN Service, is ſuch Service whereby x 
mean Lord holdeth over of another, without the 
Compaſs of his own Fee; or elſe that which a Te- 
nant performeth either to his own Lord, or to the 
Lord Paramount out of his own Fee. 

FOREST, is a large Wood priviledged to hold 
the King's Game of all kind. 

The Properties of a Foreſt are theſe; 

Firſt, A Foreſt, as it it is truly and ſtrictly taken, 
cannot be in the Hands of any but the King, for 
none hath Power to grant Commiſſion to be a Ju- 
ſtice in Eyre, or the Foreſt, but the King. 

The ſecond Property conſiſts in the Courts, as 
the Juſtice-Seat every three Years, the Swarn-mote 
thrice cvery Year, and the Attachment once every 
forty Days. 

The Third Property, . are the Officers belonging 
to it, for the Preſervation of the Vert and Veniſon ; 
as the Juſtices of rhe Foreſt, the Warden or Keeper, 
Verderers, Foreſters, Agiſtors, Regarders, Bayliffs, 
Beadles, = ſuch like, 

h 2 


— 
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ro. 


FORE-STAFF : See Croſi-ſtaff, being an In- 


Sun, Moon, or Stars, with ones Face towards the 


FOREIGN Attachment, is an Artachment of 
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-- FORESTER , is w Sworn'Officer 
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* thi Foteh; This Wies, and che 


ORESTER , 8 w$ | ren: or 10 u Man and hi 

ppoi the King's Lerters-Patent to walk the Heim of their Bodies, or to's Man and his Wife de. 
Peck both racks af Ws both the Vert | ing Couſin to the Donor in Fraxk-Marr; ina 
and Veniſon, attaching and preſenting all'Treſpaſſes | afterwards alienated by the 'Donee ; for after hi: 
againſt them within their own Balywick'or Walk: | Deceaſe, his Heirs ſhall have this Writ againſt the 


And tho theſe Letters-Patents be ordinarily grant- | Tenant or Alliance. 
ed but quam diu ſe bene geſſerint , yet ſome have it | 2. Formedon in the Reverter, lieth for the Dong; 
to them and their Heirs, and thereby are called Fy- | of his Heirs, where Land entail d to certain and their 
refters in Fee. | I | Hue, with condition for want of ſuch Iſſue, to 
FORFEITURE, in our Language, ſignifies ra- revert to the Donor and his Heirs, againſt him to 
ther the Bed of tranſgreſſing a Penal Law, than | whom the Donee alienateth, after the Iſſue exting 
the Tranſgreſſion it ſelf, as Forfeiture of Eſcheats, | fo which it was entail d. 
FORFEITURE of Marriage, is a Writ lying a- | 3. Formedon in the Remamdzr, lieth where a Man 
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Bi ; 2 him, who holding by Knights Service, and * Lands in Tail, the Remainder to another in 
170 ing under Age, and Unmarried, refuſes her whom | Tail; and afterwards the former Tenant in Hail 
4. the Lord offers him with his Diſparagement, and dieth without Iſſue of his Body, and a Stranger 4. * 
A Marrieth another. | bareth, then he in the Remainder ſhall have this | 
Vi FORFEX, is an Inſtrument to pull out Teeth | Writ. gp | 
14 N with. | | FORMEE, the Term ſometimes uſed for the 
110 ; FORGERY : See the next following, viz. Croſs Fates in Heraldry : See Patee. { 
i FORGER of Falſæe Deeds, in Law, ſignifies ei- RMER, is the Name of à piece of Wood ( 
347/488 ther him that fraudulently maketh and publiſheth | turn'd round and fitted to the Bore of a Piece- of 
_ Falſe Writings, to the Prejudice of any Man's Right; | Ordnance „on which are founded the Cartridges ] 
_— :; or elſe the Writ that lieth againſt him that com- | which hold the due Charge of Powder for the Gun, i 
WE TRE mitterh this Offence, which by ſome is called, The | FORMULE, is the Word uſed for the Phyſici- ] 
1 Writ of Deceit. ans Preſcriptions. Blanchard. 


FORELORN-HOPE, or the Enfans Perdue in | FORNIX, is the Callous Subſtance of the Brain, 
an Army. - | fo called, becauſe it ſeems to ſuſtain the Cavities of 

FORM of any Natural Body, is the Eſſential, | the Ventricles, and the Bulk of the impending Brain, 
Specifical,or diſtinguiſhing Modification of the Mat- like an Arch or Vault. 
ter of which it is compoſed, ſo as thereby to give] FORESTAL, is to be quit of Amerciaments and, 


„0 


_ 


1 


100 
j 
1 5 | it ſuch a peculiar manner of Exiſtence : And this is | Cattle arreſted within your Land, and the Amerci- f 
W's an Aggregate or Convention of as many particular | aments theregf coming. I 
146 Qualities, as ſerve to denominate the Body of ſuch FORESTALLING, ſignifies the Buying or Bar- 
M173 2 Nature, and to give it ſuch a Name, and which | gaining for any Victuals or Wares coming to be ſold e: 
"3s diſtinguiſhes it from other Bodies. Thus the Quali- | towards any Fair or Market, or from beyond the 21 
KH: ties of greateſt Specifick Gravity, Fixity in the Fire, | Seas towards any City, Port, Haven, Creek, or n 
4 Ductility under the Hammer, Paucity and yer | Road of this Realm, and before the ſame be there, 
4a} Largeneſs of Pores, Diſſolubility in Aqua Regia and | to the intent to ſell the ſame again at a higher and w 
7-14 not in Aqua fortis, and Yellowneſs of Colour, make | dearer price. D 
156 up the Form of that Metal which we call Gold. So | FORT, is a Caſtle, or a place of ſmall extent, for- 
Fl: that tis not any kind of ſubſtantial Soul or Subſtance | tified either by Art or Nature. m 
4 diſtin& from Matter, but only ſuch a proper and | . FORT-ROYAL, is that which hath 26 Fathoms ſo 
416 agreeable Convention of Accidents, as by common | for the Line of Defence. | Nc 
1406 conſent are reputed ſufficient to make a Portion of | FORT-STAR, is a Redoubt, conſtituted by Re- 
It 4 Univerſal Matter, belong to this or that Determi- | entring and Salient Angles, which commonly have co 
l nate Genus or Species of Natural Bodies. But yet | from 5 to 8 Points: See more under the Word al 
14 ſome are of Opinion, That the Human Soul may | Sconces. | : 
447 properly enough be called, a Subftantzal Form. FORTIFICATION, or Mztary Architecture, Pl 
4; _ © FORMED Stones, are with the Writers of Na- | is an Art ſhewing how to fortifie a place with Ram- th 
m1 tural Hiſtory, ſuch Bodies as being either pure Stone, ] parts, Farapete, Moats, and other Bulwarks, to the 
His: Flint, or Sparr, are found in the Earth fo formed, | end, that a ſmall number of Men within may be a- be 
| ö as that they bear 2 near Reſemblance to the ex- | ble to defend themfelves for a conſiderable time a- B. 
Wit] ternal Figure and Shape of Muſcles, Cockles, Pe- | gainſt the Aſſaults of a numerous Army without; ſo th 
15 rewinkles, and other Shells. There hath been a | that the Enemy in attacking them muſt of neceſſity 
Tus great Diſpute amongſt the Naturaliſts, how theſe | ſuffer great loſs, | WI 
. Bodies came thus formed, and a great many have 5 rl lie 
As been very ford of (what appears to me as a very Fortrfication is either Regular or Irregular, and 
17 abſurd Opinion) viz. That theſe are only a Luſi with reſpect to Time, may be diſtinguiſh 
17. Nature, only the Sports and Diverſions of Nature, into Durable and Temporary. 
1 to make her ſelf Merry in the dark Regions of the 
fr Earth. But Dr. Woodward, in his Natural Hiſtory | Regular Fortification, is that which is built on 2 
Fi of the Earth, advances a very fair Solution of this | Regular Poly7ron, the Sides and Angles whereof are 
* Difficulty, and proves, that theſe formed Stones, by | all equal; being commonly about a Musket- ot 
T: the Diſſolution of the Earth at the Deluge, were | one from another, . 
j then made by being caſt into the Cavities cf thoſe | Irregular Fertification, is that where the Sides 
| Shells which they repreſent, the Shells ſerving as | and Angles are not at all uniform, equi-diftant, no! 
3 Moulds to give them their proper form. equal one to another. : 
/ FORMEDON, is a Writ that lies for him that Durable Fortification, is that which is raiſed to 


hath Right to any Lands or Tenements, by Vertue | continue a long while. i 
of an Entail: It lieth in three ſorts; Temporary Fortification , is that which is erected 
1. Formedon in the Deſcender, which lieth for the | upon an emergent occaſion for a little time; fuch 


Recovery of Lands, Cc. given to one and the Heirs | are all forts of Works caſt up for the ſeizing or _ 
4 2 taini 
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Contravallations ts, Trenches, Batteries c. 
The principal ncipal Manie of Fortification, are theſs : 


be flank'd; that is ſeen fidewiſe pr defenfible from the 


arts, ſu chat there may be no Place in which 
an Enemy can lodge himſelf undiſcovered by thoſe 
that are within, and that both from the Front, the 
Sides, even from Behind if poſſible. : 


other P 


2. TheFortreſsought to command all Places round | of the Earth, conſiſts only of the Heads and Titles 


about; and therefore all the Out-works muſt be low- 
er than the Body of the Place. 
3. The Works that are moſt remote from the Cen- 


ter of the Place, ought always to be open to thoſe 


that are more near. 8 
4. The Angle Flanquant, or the Point of the Ba- 
ſfion, ought to be at leaſt of 75 Degrees, or as ſome 


60. 4 
5. The Angle of the Courtine o 
leſs than 90, or greater than 1co Degrees, becauſe if 
it be larger, tis too much ſubjet to the View of the 
Enemy. | | | | 
6. The greater the Flank and Demigorge is in Pro- 


portion to other Things, the better; becauſe there is | 


both more Room to retrench in, and alfo becauſe 


there may be made retiring Flanks, which add very | 


much to the Strength of a Pla e. | 
7. The Line of Def-nce ought never to exceed | 


Point-blank Muſket ſhot , which is about 120 or | 


125 Fathoms, 
8. The Baſtions that are not too little, nor yet too 


exceſſively big, are to be preferred before others; 
and the Angle of a Baſtion ſhould not exceed 100, 
| Lapis Molaris, or Milſtone. Grind-ftone. 
 Sand-ſtone, or Saxum arenarium. Free-ſtone. 


nor be leſs than 60 Degrees. 


9. The greater the Angle that is made by the out- 
ward Polygon and the Face ſhall be, the greater is the 
Defence of the Face. 

10. Whatſoever incloſes a durable Fortification, 
muſt be either Flank, Face, or Curtain; and built 
fo well, that the firſt Diſcharge of the Cannon may 
not be able to pierce through it. | | 

11. *Tis impoſſible to fortify a Triangle after the 


common Way, becauſe the Angle of the Gorge is | 


always leſs than go 


Degrees. 


12. The Acuter the Angle at the Center is, the 


Place is by ſo much the ſtronger, becauſe it will have 
the more Sides. | 

13. In a Regular Fortification the Face muſt never 
be leſs than half the Curtain; and the Faces of the 
Baſtion ought to be defended by the Small Shot of 
the oppoſite Flanks. 

14. Dry Trenches are preferable to thoſe filled 
with Water, eſpecially in great Places, where Sal- 
lies, Retreats, and Succours are frequently neceſſary; 
but in ſmall Fortreſſes, Water Trenches that cannot 
be drained are beſt, becauſe there is no need of Sal- 
lies, Succours, : 


C. 
FORTINS, 4 Feld- Forts, are Sconces or little 


Fortreſſes, whoſe Hank d Angles are generally di- 


ſtant one from another 129 Fathom, but their Ex- 


tent and Figure are different, according to the Situ- | 


ation or Nature of the Ground ; ſome of them 
having whole Baſtions , and others only Demi-Ba- 
ons. They are made uſe of only for a Time, ei- 
ther to defend the Lines of Circunwallation, or to 
guard ſome Paſſage or dangerous Poſt. 
FOSILS ; all Bodies whatever that are dug out 
the Earth, are by Naturaliſts commonly treated 
of under this general Title of Foffils: But theſe 


may be diſtinguiſhed into two Claſſes. 


l 


— — 


fay (Mr. Vauban) not more than 100, or leſs than | 


- never to be | 


in the Earth 


which are 


Firf, Such as are Natives of the Eat: Or, 
Secondly, Such as are Adventitious, and zepoſited 
Earth by the Unzwerſal Deluge, or by ſome 
St which han Ke gue the Bes- of Ke d 
which latin are th e of Sea and 
Land Animals ; the Foffil- Shells, Bones, Teeth, [4 : 
re plentifully found in the Earth, andi by 
ſome Writers have been erroneouſly hta fort of 
Stones that are peculiar, and as they ſſ „ ſic Gea 
noris | 


The following Table of fuch Fofffls are as Natives 


extracted out of a Natural Hiſtory of theſe Bodies, 
compoſed by Dr. Weodward, and founded wholly 
upon Experiments and Obſervations made upon 


them. 


In this Table they are rank d and diſtributed ac- 


| cording to their Natural Propertie s, and their Re "A 


tions to each other. 
Chap. 1. EARTHS. 


The Engliſb, Pohemnan, and the Armenian Boles, 
Umbre. Ochre, yellow and red. 
Tripela, Terra Militenſis. 

Chalk. Steinomarea, or Lac Lunæ. 
The common black Vegetable Earth. 
Loam. Marle. Clay. 

Terra Lemnia. Tobacco- pipe Clay. 


| Argilla, or Potter's Earth. Porcellana. 


Steatites, or Soap-Earth. Fuller's-Earth. 
Chap. 2. STONES. 
Sect. I. Thoſe that are foumd in larger Maſſes. 


Saxum calcarium, or Lime-ſtone, Whetſtone, 


| Ragſtone. 


Lapis fiſſilis, or Slate. 


Hone. Oilſtone. Touchſtone. 
Alabaſter. Marble. 1 


Ophites. Porphyrites. 


Seft. 2. Stones found in leſſer Maſſes. 


Art. 1. Thoſe that do not exceed Marble in Hard- 


neſs, 
d. 1. Thoſe that are of an indeterminate Figure 
and Texture. 
The coarſer or gritty Pebbles. 


Lapis Violaceo Odore. 
d. 2. Thoſe that are of an indeterminate Figure, but 


of a regular Texture. 
Gypſum Striatum, Engl:ſh Talck. 
Amianthus five Aſteſtos. Alumen plumoſum. 
Talck. 


d. 3. Thoſe that are commonly of determinate Figures. 
Selenites. Lapis Spicularis, or Muſcovy Glaſs. 


Ludus Helmontij, or the Waxen Vein. ; 
Lapides Tubulis referti, or the Piped Waxen Vein. 


| Belemnites, or the Thunder-ſtone 


The Foſſil Coralloid Bodies, fimple and branched, 
and the Stones related to them, g. gr. 
Stelechites. Mycetites. Porpites, 


Aftroites. The Honey-comb-ſtone. 


Fluor 
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are uſually called Gemms or Precious Stonss. The 

whole Tribe of theſe are exhibited here; and in- 

deed none but them, exce ng Pebbles and Flints, 
ng 


ti 
which are rank d of © with the Agate- 
kind, to which they really belong. 


| & 1. Thoſe that are Opaque. 
| Subdiviſion 1. Of one Colour. 
The Turcois. The Nephritick Stone. The Mala- 


chite. 
gated. 


Subdiviſion 2. Of 


ame Body. 


Lapis Lazuli. Heliotropium, or Blood - ſtone. 
The ſaſper. 


g. 2. Semi-pellucid Stones. 
Subdiviſion 1. With Colours changeable, according 


to the different Poſition of the Stone to the Light. | 
Oculus Cati. The Opal. 


Subdiviſion 2. With Colours permanent. : 
The finer Pebbles and Flints, Agates. The Chalce- 


dony. 


- 


Mocho- ſtones. Fhe Oculus Beli. Onyx, at | Sar- 


donyx. | 
The white Cornelion. The red Cornelion, and the 
Beryl. | 


d. 2. Stones Diaphanous, with Colours. 


F. 1. Tellow, or partaking of it. 
The Topaz. The Jacinth, 
S. 2. Red, or partaking of it. 


The Granate. The ſeveral Sorts of Rubies. 


The Amethyſt. i 
S. 3. Blue, or partaking of it. 
The Aquemarine. ö 
d. 4. Green, or partaking of it. 
The Emerald. The Chryſolite. 


F. 5. Stones Diaphanous, and without Colours. 


Cryſtal. The Pſeudo adamantes. 
The white Saphire. The Diamond. 


Chap. 3. SALTS. 
Foſſil or Rock Salt. Sal Gemmeum. 
The Tincal of Ferſia. The Natron of Egypt. 


Nitre, or Salt Petre. 
Alum. Vitriol. 


Chap. 4. BITU MINA. 
8. 1. Liquid. 
Naptha. Petroleum. Oleum terrz Barbadenſis. 


The two laſt are ſometimes a little varie- 


different Colours mid in the | 


| 


Tin. Lead. Silver. 


Mercury. Citinabar, the Mineral out of which tig 
Sulphur. Pyrites, Marcaſita. Cobalt. 

pis ris. Antimony. | 
Bifmuth, or Tin-Glaſs, Speltre, or Zink. 
Nigrica fabrilis Merreti, or Black Lead. 


Chap. 6. METALS. 


Gold. 
Copper. The Lapis Armenius is a Copper-Ore, 
Iron. The Hzmatites is an Iron-Ore, There is al. 


fo a little Iron in the Loadſtone. Manganeſe, 


Emery, the Ftites ferruginoſa, the Mineral Be. 
20ar, the Geodes, and the Enhydros. * 


EO IT Us, the ſame with Fumentum. 
FOVEA Cordis, the fame with Autirardium. 
FOUGATE, or Fongaſs, is a ſmall Mine dug in 


| form of a Well, in a Place ready to be gained by the 
Enemy, fo that when they have made themſelves 


Maſters thereof, it is ſprung like a Mine by the 
Means of a Saucidge. TR 2 


They are alſo prepar d under a Work which is to 
be blown up, and are charged with Barrels or Sacks 
| of Powder cover d with Earth. 


FOULE, a Word uſed at Sea in two Senſes, 
when a Ship has been long untrimmed , ſo that 
Graſs, Weeds Barnacles , or Periwincles, tick or 

ow to her Sides under Water, ſhe is then ſaid to 

foule. They ſay alſo a Rope is foule, when it is 
either tangled in it ſelf, or hindred by another, 6 


that it cannot ran or be haled. | 


FOULE-WATER : A Ship is faid to make foul: 


Mater, when being under Sail, ſhe comes into ſuch 


Shole or ſhallow Water, that though her Keel do 


not touch the Ground, yet ſhe comes ſo near it, chat 


9 


the Motion of the Water under her raiſeth the Mud 
from the Bottom, and ſo polluteth or foulerh the 
Water. | 

FOUNDER : A Ship is faid to founder at Sea, 


when by any extraordinary Leak, or by a great 


Sea breaking in upon her, ſhe is ſo filled with Wa- 
ter, that ſhe cannot be freed of it, nor is ſhe able 
to ſwim under it, but ſinks with the Weight there- 


as 
FOURCH, in Law, ſignifies a Delay, putting 


off or prolonging of an Action. 


FOURTH, a Term in Muſick; the ſame with 
Diateſſaron: Which ſee, 
FRACTION, is a broken Number, ſignifying one 


or more Parts proportionally of any thing divided. 


It conſiſts of two Parts, which are two Numbers ſet 
one over another, as : Of which two Number; 
that below the Line is called the Denommator, be- 


cauſe it denominates or ſhews the Nature or Kind of 


the Parts any Whole is divided into; and the Num- 
ber above the Line is called the Numzretor, becauſc 
it numbers or tells us how many of thoſe Parts the 


| Fraftion doth conſiſt of. Thus +4 ſuppoſes ſome 


Whole to be divided into 8 equal Parts, and then 
that you take 5 of them, or 5 ſuch Parts. 
In all Factions, As the Numerator: Is to the De- 


nominator : : So is the Frattion it felt: To that 
Whole of which it is a Fraction. Thus, ſuppoſe 4 


22 aw 


— EE EEE 
aon be alto 15 4. 


* 
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ſame Value one with another; for there 4 — 
infinite Numbers found, which ſhall have the Pro- 


jon one to another as 3 has to 4. 


nator the Fmction is leſs than the Whole, and 
conſequently is what they call a Proper Fraction. 


2. But when the Numerator is either equal to, | 
ct greater than the Denominatsr, the Fraction is 


called Improper, becauſe tis equal to, or greater 
than the whole. Thus 4 bs pid to I, and 2 is 

val to 1 and . 

Fradctions are either Single or 

Single Fractions are ſuch as have but one Nume- 
rator and one Denommator, as 2, 5, i. 


Compound Fractions, or Fractions of Fractions, | 


are ſuch as conſiſt of more than one Numerator and 


one Denominator , as + of 3 of 4, and are always | 


connected by the Word Of, 
 Redubtion of Fraftions. 
I. To reduce Fraftions to their leaft Terms. 
are even Numbers, divide each by 2 as long as you 


courſe to the 4th Rule, which 1s General. 


duced to 322, and r will be reduced to 3. 


the other Radles. | 

Thus, 242% will become ++. 
3. If both Numerator and Denominator end in 
5, or one in 5, and the other in o, they may be al- 
ways reduced into leſſer Terms, by dividing each 
by 8. | 
Thus, 5) f (= and 5) 355 (=. 


General; that is, find the greateſt Number that will 


any Remainder ; and then dividing both Parts of 
the Fraction by that Number, take the Quotients for 
2 new Fra&ion, which ſhall be of the ſame Value 
and in its leaſt Terms. 55 

The Greateſt Ceummon Diviſor to any two Num- 
bers is thus found: 

Divide the Greater by the Leſſer, and then divide 
the laſt Diviſor by the Remainder, and fo conti nu- 
ally till nothing remain; and then take the laſt Di- 
viſor for the Greateſt Common Meaſure ſought, 

If after all Trials ſtill there remains Unity, then 
the Fraction cannot be reduced farther. 

Thus, in reducing + into its leaſt Terms, twill 
be found to be 2, the Greateſt Common Diviſor be- 
ng I Jo | 


then dis plain, 3: 4 : | 


which general Axiom will follow theſe Co- 
8 That there may be infinite Fractions of the | 


„ When the Numerator is leſs than the Denomi- | 


But this Rule may alſo be very much abride' 

this Method, viz. When you find 45 n 
more than half the laſt Diniſor, ſubſtract it from the 
Diviſor, and divide that Diviſor by the new Remain- 
der found by ſuch Subſtraction: As ſuppoſe you were 


to find the Greateſt Common Diviſor in this Fra- 
Eon 242, 


Ruls 1. If both Numerators and Denominators 
can, till an odd Quotient ariſeth, and then have re- 
Thus, this Fraction 54; will by Biſſection be re- 


- Rule 2. If both end in Cyphers, cut off an equal 
Number of them from both, and then proceed by 


4. When by none of the former Rules you can 
reduce them wholly , try this Method, which is | 


divide both Numerator and Denommator without | 


— 


— 
tv 
+ 


—ů— — 


31) 155 (5 
155 


— 


O 


; 


Which laſt Remainder 124 being more than half 
155, 1 ſubſtra& it from it, and there remains 31; 
which dividing 155 without Remainder, I find to 
8 the Greateft Common Diviſor to thoſe two Num- 
EIS, | 


u. To find the Value of any Fraction in the known 
Parts of its Integer. 


As ſuppoſe it was requird to know what is 2; 
of a Pound. 1 
Multiply (9) the Numerator by (20) the Num- 
of known Parts of the next inferior Denomi- 
nation, and divide the Produt by (16) the Deno- 
minator of the given Fraction; the Quotient will 
be 11 f. and the Remainder (4) being multiplied by 
(12) the Number of known Parts in the next infe- 
rior Denomination ; and dividing the Product (48) 
by (16) as before, the Quotient will be 34. So 
that you find that of a Pound is 11 s. and 3d. 
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- 3 IF Compound Fraftivns are gen te be added, 
W. To reduce a nir d Number (as 434.) into an || ey 2 be reduced to ſingle ones of the fame 
Improper Frattion of the ſame Value. f 


Multiply (4) the Integer Part, by (12) the Deno- | 
minator of the Fraction; to the (48) add | 
the Numerator ; the Sum (59) ſet over the former 
Denominator (12.) Thus 4+ will be an 
Faction of the ſame Value with the mix'd Number | 
given; for 12 now divides that Product which be- 

ore it help'd to produce, and therefore the Value 
muſt be the ſame as before. 


IV. To reduce a whole Number into an Improper 
5 Fraction. 


1. If no Denominator be aſſign d, draw a Line 

under iy, and pars beneath _ 4 and tis 
; | * to * * 

2. But if there be a Denomunator (as ſuppoſe 3 ; 

: multiply (8) the given Number by (3) the 1. Add the Integers in 

allign d * and ſer the Product over (3) then add the Fractional Parts, 

and 'tis done, _— — _ 3 25 

8 is multiplied by 3, an t Product divided nus zg; 1 F 
ich makes it of | 2. But if it be an Improper Fration, reduce 

Of Þ — c to r mix d 5 and adding the ly. 

_ | tegral Part to the firſt Sum of the Integers, ſet the 


v. To reduce an in ON 
valent mix d Ni , as ſuppoſe Ig. ; 


Thus, 53 + 42 = IG 

Divide (59) the Numerator by (12) the Deno- 5 : 
minator ; the Quotient (47) will be the mix'd | Suhſtraction of Vulgar Fraftions. 
" — | 1 * 3 = Dy _ i —_— Denominator , ſub: 
5 6 | er Numerator from the greater, and 
VI. Ons 9 a Single one. the Remainder over the common Dao mina tor. « 
Multiply all the Numerators continually for a new Thus, from + take r, and there remains 74. | 
Numerator, and all the Denominators for a new 2. If they have not a common Denominator, 
Denominator. | 1 | | they muſt be reduced to FraQtions of the ſame Va- 

Thus, + of + of + reduced, will be 37. | 2 a common Denominator ; and then zz 
VII. To reduce Fract iont of different Denommati- | Thus, f — f = H-. 3 
— , having 3. To ſubſtract a whole Number from a mird 

— 1 * — | Number, or one mix d Number from another, 


| Reduce the whole or mix'd Numbers to Impro- 
1. Reduce them always to their leaſt Terms, 


per FraQtions , then proceed as in the 1ſt or 2d 

2. Then multiply all the Denominators for a com- Rule. | 
mon Denominator ; and multiply continually the 
Numerator of each Fraftion into all the Denomi- 
nators except its own , and that will give new Nu- | 
merators to be ſet over the common Denominator. 

Thus, if it was requir d to reduce 2, and 4, and 
+ into one common Denominator : 

I ay, 3 into 7, into 6, produces 126 for a com- 
mon Denominator. 


ticular Rules, which in ſome Caſes are more 
Expeditious; as follows. 


Particular Rules. 
1. To ſubſtradt a whole Number from a mix d. 
Subſtract the whole Number from the Integral 


Part of the mix d Number; then to the Remain- 
— annex the Fractional Part of the mix d Num- 


Then 2 x 7 6 = 84, therefore 4 = 22 

And 3x4x6 = 72, therefore $ = 23.. 

Allo 5 « 7 x 3 = 10, therefore 4 = . 
Addition in Vulgar Fractions. 

1. F the Frafions baue e 
nators, only add the Numerators , 
A 

74 + + = 5+ 

- Bot it they have not 2 common Denominator, 


they muſt be reduced to others of the ſame Value, | 


that have a common Denominator ; then add as in 
the firſt Rule, e | | 


Thus, 3 from 577 leaves 2 2. 

2. To ſubſtract᷑ a Fraftion from 1 or Unity. 

Subſtrad the Numerator from the Denominato!, 
and tis done. 

Thus, 4 from 1, leaves 3. 


Denomi- 
ſet the Sum 


ion into its equi- h 


N. B. This Rule is General; yet there are par- 
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Kuban che Frscson from Unity (by 2d) then 


+ the whole Number given ſubſtra& that Unity, 
2 the remaining rn and the 
Fraftional Patt (firſt found) after it, fo 


id Number be the Remainder fought, 
ie z/5 from 75 leaves 6 . 


Jp LI Ka, 


| Firſt fubſirat the Fraftional Part from Unity, 


borrowed from the whole Number given, and fer | 
down the Remainder; then adding the Integer bor- | 
rowed, to the Integers of the mix'd Number, ſub- | 


fra& the faid Sum from the whole Number, and to 
the Remainder annex the Fractional Part firſt found, 
and tis done. n X 
Thus, 32 from 9, leaves 5;. 


- 5. To ſubſtract᷑ a Fract ion from a mix d Number. 


* 0 the Fraction given, be leſs than the Fracti- 
onal Part of the inix d Number, only ſubſtract the 
Fraction from the Fractional Part, and annex the 


ws done. 
Thus, + from 6 2, leaves 64. 1 
2. But when the Fraction given is greater than 


the Fractional Part of the mix d Number; 
Fubſtract the Fraction from Unity, and add the 


Remainder to the Fractional Part of the mix'd Num- 
ber; then leſſening the Integral Part of the mix d 


Number by Unity, annex the Fractional Part ( ft | 


found) to it: 
Thus, from 63, leaves 55. 


CASE L 
6.To ſubſfract one mix d Number from anther. 
When the Integral Part, and Fractional Part, of 


than the Integers and Fractional Parts of the other 
mixd Numbers; only ſubſtract the leſſer Integer 
from the greater, and the leſſer Fraction from the 


nex the Remainder of the Fraction, and tis done. 
Thus, 27+ from 57 leaves 3725 or 3+. 


CASE IL 


When the Fraftional Part of the mix'd Number 
(to be ſubſtracted) is greater than the Fractional 
Part of the other mix d Number: 

Firſt, Subſtract the greater Fraction from Unity, 
and add the Remainder to the Fractional Part of 
the other mix'd Number; which Sum, as the Fra- 


— Part of che Remainder ſought, is to be 
ept. N 


ſubſtract the Sum from the greater Integra! Part, 


and to the Remainders annex the Fractional Part 
before reſerved, and tis done. 


Thus, 23. from 72, reſts 42. 


Multiplication of Vulgar Factions. 


5 1. When the Fractions propoſed ar both ſingle 
r 


actions, only multiply the Numer ito's one by 


der greater than Unit). 
aii 1079: 1 TO-CIED | fc” 


To fal fro a mix'd Number from awhole Number. 


Remainders to the integer Part of the mixd, and 


the mix d Number to be ſubſtracted, are both leſſer 


greater, and to the Remainder of the Integers an- | 


Then ad] Unity to the leſſer Integral Part, and 


Thus, 10 pioduces . * 
3 If one be. 4 Id or + 1 it muſt 
be reduced to an Hnproper Fraftim, and then pro- 
ceed as in de lt Rl.“ e ee 10 

„Thus, F into 53, gives {; ; and 3 im f . 
VN. B. In Muttiplication of Fraftians the Product 
is leſs in Value than either Multiplicand or 
Multiplicator; becauſe in all Multiplications, 
As Unity: Is to the Multiplicator :: So is che 
Multiplicand: To the Product; or, As Unity: Is 
to either Factor :: So 1s the other Factor: To 
the Product. But Unity is bigger than either 
Factor (if the Fractions are proper) and there- 
fore either of them muſt be greater than the 
Renn. e | 


Thus in Whole Numbers, if 5 be multiplied by 8, 
will be, As1 :5::8:45;0,1:8 : 5:40. 
| Wherefore in Fract ions alſo, As 1: 4 :: +: 47 ; or, 
A1 : : 125 s 
1 greater than either + or 4: Wherefore 
| either of them muſt be bigger than 35. 


Diviſion in Factions. 


1. When the FraQtions propoſed are both ſingle, 


| multiply the Denominator of the Diviſor by the 


Numerator of the Dividend; the Product is the 

Numerator of the Quote. ED 

Then multiply the Numerator of the Diviſor, 

by the Denominator of the Dividend; the Product 

is the Denominator of the Quotient. 

Thus, 3) 7 (5+. ; ; 

2. If either Dividend, Diviſor, or both, be 

Whole or Mixd Numbers, reduce them to improper 

Fractions ; and if they be Compound FraQtions, re- 
duce them to Simple ones, and proceed as in the firſt 


Rule. 


N. B. That in Diviſion of Fractions, the Quo- 
tient is always greater than the Dividend; be- 
cauſe in all Diviſion, As the Diviſor: Is to U- 
nity :: do is the D vidend : To the Quotient; 
as if 3 divide 12, twill be, As 3: 1 :: 12: 4. 
Now 3 is greater than 1, wherefore 12 muſt 
be bigger than 4: But in Fractions, As +: 1 :: 
3: 7 where + is lefs than 1; wherefore 
muſt allo be leſs than32., 


 FRACTURA Off, the breaking of a Bone, is a 
Solution of the Continuum in the hard or bony Parts 
of the Body. | | 
FRANULDM, is a membranous Ligament un- 
der the Tongue , which being extended too far to- 
| wards the Tip of the Tongue, hinders Children in 
ſucking, whence they are ſaid to be Tongue-ty'd. 
FRANUM, is that Ligament whereby the Pre- 
| price is tied to the lower Part of the Glans of the 
Penis. 

FRAISES&, in Fortification, are pointed Stakes fix- 
ed in Bulwarks made of Earth, on the one ſide of 
the Rampart a little below the Parapet. Theſe Stakes 
being from 7 to 8 Foot long, are driven in almoſt 
half way into the Earth, and preſent their Points 
ſomewhat ſloping toward the Field. They ſerve to 
prevent Scalades and Deſertion. 

FRAME, is the Out-work of a Clock or Watch, 
conſiſting o the Plates and Pillars, and which con- 
| tains in it the Wheels and the reſt of the Work. 


Tr FRAN- 


- „ 
= 
4 
7 8 n * * * 


Hands of the King or Lord of the Mannor, being 


but on the contrary, when it cannot throw out the 


Je, Ny 0. i, 
1— wheresf, he 3s gather, * 2 
is where the King granteth 
at is, given to ſuch. People as beſtow ves to 
Service of God, far pure and perpetual 
FRANK- : See Free-b, 


e „ is 2 Liberty of Free-Chaſe, 
xereby all Men (baving Ground within that com- 
pas) are prohibited to cut down Wood, Sc. with-- 
out the View of the Foreſter , tho' it be in his own 


Demeſnes. 
FRANK-FEE, in Law, is that which is in the 


ancient Demeſne of the Crown ; whereas that which 
fs in the Hands of the Tenant, is ancient Demeſne 


only. Ee, 
L RANK FRI. is a Land or Tenement, where- 


in the Nature of the Fee is charged by Feoffment 
out of Knight's-Service for e Yearly Services; 
and whence neither Homage, Worſhip, Marriage, 
nor Relief may be demanded, nor any other Ser- 
vice not contain'd in the Feoffment. 
--FRANK-FOLD, is where a Lord hath Benefit 
of Folding his Sheep within his Mannor for the Ma- 
nuring of his Land. | 


FRANK-LAW, is taken for the free Enjoyment 


of all thoſe Privileges which the Law permits to a | 


Man not found guilty of any heinous Offence. And 
he that loſeth his Frank-Law, is faid to fall into 


theſe Inconveniencies : 


Firſt, · Ihat he may never be impannelled upon a- 


ny Jury or Aſſize, or otherwiſe uſed in teſtifying any 
ruth. : 

Secondly, If he have any thing to do in the King's 
Court, he muſt not approach thither in Perſon, but 
appoint his Attorney. 

"Thirdly , His Lands, and Goods, and Chattels 
muſt be ſeized into the King's Hands; and his Lands 
muſt be eftreaced, his Trees rooted up, and his Body 
committed to Priſon. 
 FRANK-MARRIAGE, is a Tenure in Land 
Special, whereby a Man hath Land with a Woman 
to him and the Heirs of his Body, without doing 
any Service, but Fealty to the Donor. | 

FRANK-PLEDGE, in Law, a certain Pledge or 
Surety for Freemen. 

 FRANK-TENEMENT : See Free-hold. 

FREE; the Seamen ſay, The Pump frees the Ship, 

when it throws out more Water than leaks into her ; 


Water as faſt as it leaks in, they ſay, The Pump 
cannot free her : Alſo bailing or lading out Water 
out of a Boat, is called, Freeing the Boat. 
FREE-BENCH, Frank-Bank, in Law, ſignifies 
that Eftate in Copy-hold Lands that the Wife, be- 
ing eſpouſed a Virgin, hath after the Deceaſe of her 
Huſband, for her Dower. | 
FREEHOLD, or Frank-Tenement, is that Land 
or Tenement which a Man holdeth in Fee, Fee- tail, 


or at the leaſt for Term of Life; and tis either Free- | 
| bold in Deed, or Freehold in Law. 


» — 


Frize, 


— 
. 


Particles, 38 ahey call. 
which entring the Liquor in Swat add 
themſelves every. way thro it, do crowd into the 
_— I _— and hinder the wonted agita- 
tion of its Paris, and edge it up as it were into 
the hard or confiienr Body of lee. 8 
Freexing Mirturę, is what is mix d together in 
order to freeze other Bodies. Mr. Boyle in his Hi- 
ſtory of Cold ſhews, That not only all Sorts of Salts, 
whether Alkalizate or Acid, but gven A- dent Shi. 
rita, ſuch as that of Wine; alſo Sugar and Sac 
rum Saturn, mix d with Snow, are capable of free. 
zing other Bodies; and tlie ſame Effect was alſo ve- 
1 eminently produced by the Mixture of Oil ot 
7ttriol, or Spirit of Nitre with Snow, gept. 
That Ice is ſpecifically lighter than the Water out 
of which it is by freezing made, is certain by its 
ſwimming in it; and that this Levity of Ice proceeds 
from theſe numerous Bubbles, which are produce] 
in it by its Congclation, is equally plain; but hog 


what Subſtance they contain in them (if they are not 
quite empty) is an Enquiry of great Importance, and 
N if diſcovered, may help us much to uad-r- 

nd the Nature of Cold. k 
Mr. Hobhs aſſerts, That they are occaſioned by the 
common Air, which intrudes into Water in its Co- 
agulation, and fo expands it. 

But Firſt, No ſuch Ingreſs of Air into Water ap- 
pears in its Coagulation ; and that it doth not get 
into frozen Oil is plain, becauſe that Body is con- 
denſed by being frozen. 

Secondly, Mr. Boyle thews by undoubted Experi- 
ments, That Water frozen in Glaſſes ſealed herme- 


| tically, and in Braſs Bodies or Veſſels cloſely ſtopt, 


hath yet been turn d into Ice abounding with theſe 
Bubbles. 

Thirdly, He proves alſo by Experiment, That 
Water kept a while in the exhauſted Receiver, till 
all its Bubbles were emerged and gone, being after- 
wards turn d into Ice by a freezing Mixture, that 


plain theſe Bubbles are filled with ſome Marte: 
which is within the Water, if they are filled with 
any thing: But he proves alſo by plain Experiments, 
that they have none, or at leaſt excecding little truc 
Elaſtick Air contain d in them. See Vol. II. 
FREEZLAND-HORSE, the fame with Chevau: 
de Freeze. 
FRESCO, in Architecture, to Paint in Freſco, is 
a ſort of Painting which is made upon the Plaiſtring 
of an Edifice before it be dry. 
FRESH-DISSEISIN, in Law, ſignifies ſuch a Di/- 
3 as a Man may ſeek to defeat of himſelf, and 
y his own Power, without the help of the King 
or Judges, | 
| FRESH-FINE, is that which is levied within 2 
Lear paſt, | 
| FRESH-FORCE, is a Force done within fort? 
Days: For if a Man be diſſeiſed of any Land; 9! 


| Freehold in Deed, is the Real Poſſeſſion of Lands 
or Tenements in Fee, Fee-tail, or for Life. 

Freehold in Law, is the Right that a Man hath 
to ſach Lands or Tenements before his Entry or 
Seiſure. | | 


Tenements within any City or Boroughs, or defcr- 


ced from them after the Death of his Anceſtor, to 


| whom he is Heir, or after the Death of his Tenant 
| for Life, or in Taile, he may within forty Days ne 
4 


thoſe Bubbles come to be generated in freezing, and 


Ice had ſcarce any Bubbles at all in it. Whence tis 
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-_ Title accrued, have a Bill out of the Chancery | X 
— * LOG. te. Thus Marygolds, Petala habent Frontata, 
-FRESH-SHOT, in the Sea Phraſe, ſignifies the | But Hor Sotrs, cuſpidata. 
falling down of any great River into the Sea, fo that | 8 . | 
the Sea has freſh Water a good Way from the Mouth | FRONTIS Oc, or Coronale , is a Bone of the 
of that River , which: ſometimes by: Accident is by Cranium, in form almoſt round; it joins the Bones 
the Deſcent of Land-Waters on a ſudden ; and as | of the Sinciput and Temples, by the Coronal Suture, 
this- is more or leſs, they call it a great or ſmall | and ghe Bones of the upper Jaw by the SuturaTranſ- 
Freſh-Shot. |  - | verſahs, and the Os Sphenozdes by the Sutura Spbæ- 

E SUI, in common-Law, is fuch a pre- noidalir. It forms the upper Part of the Orbit, and wg 
ſent and earneſt Purſuit of an Offender, as never | it has four Apophyſer, which are at the four Angles QI 
ceaſeth from the Time of the Offence committed or | of the two Orbits. It has two Holes above the Or- | 
diſcovered, until he be apprehended : And the Ef- bits, through which paſs the Vein, Artery, and ſome Bur 
fet of this in the Purſuit of a Felon is, that the Twizs of the firſt Branch of the fifth pair of Nerves. q# | 
Party purſuing ſhall have his Goods again; whereas | It has alſo one in each Orbit, a little above the Oo li 12 = be: 
otherwiſe they are the King's. | Planum, through which a Twig of the Ophthalmick PALATE 1 7 
FREI T, a Bearing in Heraldry of this Figure. Branch of the fifth pair of Nerves paſſes to the Noſe, „n } 

o Diamond, a Frett Topaz : The | it is the Orbiter Internus. It has two Sinws's above „ OS. 7 

N Coat Armour formerly of Henry] the Eye-brows, between its two Tables ; they are 5 90 N 
Lord Maltreners, and now quater- lined with a thin Membrane, in wluch there are ſe- | 
ed by the Duke of Norfolk. veral Blood-Veſſels and Glands, which ſeparate a | 

Here is but one Frett, but ſome- | Mucous Seroſity, which falls into the Noſtrils. The 
times the Frett is of eight Pieces, | Inſide of this Bone has ſeveral Inequalities, made by 
and then tis ſpecified to be ſo; bur | the Veſſels of the Dura Mater. It has two large 
if it conſiſt of more, tis called | Dimples, made by the anterior Lobes of the Brain. 

Re Frette. Above the Criſta Galli it has a ſmall blind Hole, into 

FRIABLE, a Word uſed in reference to ſuch Bo- | which the End of the Sinus Longitudinalis is in- 
dies as will eaſily on rubbing break, crumble, or di- | ferted. From this Hole it has a pretty large Spine 
vide into ſmall Parts. which runs up along its Middle ; inſtead of this 

FRIGID Zones, See Zones. | Spine there is ſometimes a Sinus, in which lies the 

FRIGORIFICK Particles, are ſmall Particles of | Sinur Longitudinalis, which ought to be obſerved 
Matter, actually and eſſentially Cold, which entring | carefully by Surgeons in Wounds of this Place. This _ | 
and penetrating other Bodies, do (according to the Bone is thicker than the Sinciput Bones, but thinner 1 | 
Opinion of Gaſſendus and others) produce in them ] than the Os Occipitis: In Children it is always di- 
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f that Quality which we call Cold: See Cold. vided into its Middle by a true Suture. 

, FRISE, or Fre-ſe, in Architecture, is that round | FRONTON, is a Part or Member in Archite- "4 = | 
Part of the Entablature which is between the Archi- | ure, which ſerves to compoſe an Ornament raiſed | 3 

" trave and Cornice. This the French call the Gorge- | over Doors, Croſs-works, Nitches, Ec. ſometimes 

. rin or Collier. | making a Triangle, and ſometimes Parr of a Circle. 


FRODMORTEL, or rather Fre-mortoll, in Law, | It is alſo called Faſtigiuni by Vitruvius, and Pediſ- 
is an Immunity or Freedom granted for Murder or h nt by the French. 
Man-flaughter. Cowel. FROZEN Zones: See Zones. 
FROENULUM, or Frenm Penis, is a Mem-] FRUCTIFEROUS, is that which produces Fruit; 
brane which ties the Præputium to the Glands of the | and is a Word uſed by my Lord Bacon and others, 
ni. for ſuch Experiments in Natural Philoſophy, which 
FRONT, in Perſpective, is the Orthographical are advantageous to the Experimenter in Point of 


ProjeQion of an Object upon a Parallel Plane. Gain or Profit | 
il FRONT, in Fortification, is what the French FRUMENTA and Frumentaceous Plants, are by 
call Tenaille de Place, and the Face of a Place. It | the Botaniſts reckon'd all ſuch as have their Culm 
m is that which is comprehended between the Points of (or Stalk) pointed, and their Leaves like Reeds : 
* any two neighbouring Baſtions, viz. the Courtine, | and which bear their Seed (which is fit to make : 
* the two Flanks which are raiſed upon the Courtine, Bread, or be ground into Flower) in Ears, like com- 
th and the two Faces of the Baſtions which look to- | mon Corn; for they reckon two Kinds of Fruges, 
1 wards one another. 


| | Frumenta and Legumina: See Granmeous and Cul- 
FRONT-LINE, in Perſpective: See Line of the | miferous Herbs. 


Front. ps FRUSTUM, in Mathematicks, ſignifies a Piece 
Wer FRONTALE, or Frontlet, is an external Medi- | cut of, or ſeparated from any Body; as the Fru- 
| cine, frequently applied to the Forehead for a Pain | fum of a Pyramid or Cone, is a Part or Piece —_ 
5 g or Heat in the Head: It is made for the moſt Part of | thereof cut off (uſually) by a Plane parallel to the | l 
WS Herbs, Flowers. Seeds, Meal moiſtned with Vine- | Baſe. _ 
« gar of Roſes. Blanchard. | All Round and Square Timber that is tapering | f 
by FRONTALIS, is a Muſcle which ariſes thin, | may be conceiv'd as the Fruftum of a Cone or a H- | | | 


broad, and fleſhy from the upper Part of the Os | ramid. To find which, take the following Theo- 
Frontis, near the Sutura Coronalis, and deſcending | rem, which in the main is Mr. Oughtred's , who at 
2 by the Poſterior and Forepart of the Temporalis, | Pap. 99. of his admirable Clavis, gives this and two 
5 meets with its Partner near their Inſertions to the | others for the ſame Purpoſe. 

Skin of the Eye-brows ; theſe draw up and wrinkle 


_ 
the Skin of the Forehead. 3 ; Given 
FRONTATUM, is a Term uſed by Mr. Ray, | B, the Side of the grea- 
and other Botaniſts , to expreſs that the Leaf of a ter Baſe, Tho' below I ſuppoſe B 


Flower (Pet alum) grows broader and broader, and | b, the leſſer Baſe's Side, P and b to repreſent the 
at laſt perhaps is terminated by a Rig t Line; and A, the Height of the Areas of the two Ba- 
his ts uſed in oppoſition to Cuſpidatum, w ch expreſſes | Fruſtum, ſes, 

WH flat the Leaves of a Flower end in a Point. It 2 Whole 
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bh a = 3 times the upper Pyramid. Wherefore 


required; Which Theorem in Words is this: 


find the Circular Baſes, 
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Firſt, To find a, ſay, As B 5: b:: A: LEY 
JEN os | In 


„ Now BH=3 times the whole Pyramid, | 
becauſe any Prifm is 3 times a Pyramid of the ſame 
Baſe and Height with it, by 7 e 10. Euclid, and 


BH—ba 


equal to the Fruſtum of the Pyramid 


Multiply the Inver Baſe by the whole Height, and 


from t he Product ſubſtract the upper Baſe unulti- 


- ply d by the Height of the Top- piecs wanting; 


and then one third of the Remarnder ſhall give 


the Fruſtum. 


And the ſame way you may proceed for the Fru- 
Hum of a Cone; only 'twill be more difficult to 


FUGA Vacui; it is a Notion of the Peripateticks, 
and ſome other Ancient Philoſophers, that there is 
an Abhcrrence in Nature of a Vacuum ; and this in 
Latin they call Fuga Vacui, or Nature's endeavour 
to avoid a Vacuum. 

FUGILE , an Impoſthume in the Ears. Blan- 
chard. | 

FUGITIVES Gzods, are the proper Goods of him 
that flieth upon Felony, which after the Flight law- 
fully found, do belong to the King or 160 of the 
Mannor. | 

FUGUE, in Muſick, is ſome Point conſiſting of 
1, 5, 6, or any other Number of Notes begun b 
* one ſingle Part, and then ſeconded by a hind 


fourth, fifth and ſixth Part (if the Compoſition con- 


ſiſts of ſo many) repeating the ſame or ſuch like 
Notes, ſo that the ſeveral Parts follow, or come in 
one after another in the ſame manner , the leading 
Parts fill flying before thoſe that follow. | 
FUGUE- DOUBLE, is when two or more diffe 
rent Points move together in a Egu,,, and are al- 
ternately interchanged by ſeveral Parts. 
FULIGINOUS Vapours, according to ſome, are 
thick, impure, and footy Vapours. 
EULMINATING Powder: Sce Aurum Fulun- 
nans, and Puluis Fulminans. T 
FULMINATION, the fame with Detonation; 
which ſce. 
 FUMIGATIO Chica, is an Eroſion of Metal 
by Smoak or Vapour, : 
FUMIGATION, is making one Body receive the 
Smoak of another, in order to impregnate it with 


Patt for the Uſes the A 

| ' FUNDUiSPante, the Botaniſts call that the Bot- 
þ tom of a Plant; where the Stalk and Root juſt meet 
F 


| bremen to any Operation: of the-Ozganical Parts of 


an Animal Body, an effective Motion produced in 
the Part by the-pzoper Apritude, or Firneſs of fuch 
of Nature deſigned it. 


* FUNGUS, isa ſoft ſpungy Eleſh which grows up. 


Jon Wounds. 3 
| FUNICULAR Hypotheſis , was advanced by 
I Franciſcus Ems, againſt the Notion of the Spring 


and Weight of the Air; and he ſuppoſes, That the 
. Suſpenſion of the Mercury in the Torricellian Experi- 
ment, is not cauſed by the Weight of the Atmo. 


-| ſphere preſſing on the Mercury in the Baſin, bur by 
a kind of Funiculus of ſome very fine and thin Suh: 


ſtance ; which being exceedingly rarified by a forci- 
ble Diſtenſion, is continvally contracting it ſelf u 


or becoming more diſtended according to the diffe- 
rent Temperament of the external Air, and by this 


Means occaſions the riſing and falling or the Quick. 
ſilver in the Barometer. | 
But tis ſtrange that this little Rope or String at 
the Top would be able to ſuſtain all the Mercury re- 
quiſite to form a Column of 30 Inches in length; 
and that as Part will run out of the Tube when there 
is more Mercury in it, fo none at all thould run out 
after it is come to its due length: Since Mercury is x 
Fluid Body, how comes the Funiculiia to turn it into 
a ſolid one? And by its little Strings hold it fo alto- 
gether, that none can run out ? © 
FUNICULUS, Inteftinum, Laqueus, or Ductus 
Umbilicalis, the Navel-ſtring, is a Membranous 
Channel or Conduit in the Fetus, which reaches 
from the Navel to the Placenta in the Womb; it 
contains two Arteries, one Vein, and the Urinary 
Paſſage in the Frtus, faith Blanchard. Indeed the 
Umbilical Veſſels between the Navel and the Na- 
centa are wrapt up in a Production of the Chorzn 
and the Aumion, which is generally about a Foot and 
an half long, that the Motion of the Fætus may not 
pull the Placenta from the Womb: The Uſe of this 
Navel-ſtring is to carry the Mother's Blood by the 
Veins to the Frtus, for its Nouriſhment; and that 
which is unfit for this Purpoſe, is carried back by the 
Arteries to the Placenta, while the Fxtus is ſtill ſup- 
plied with more from the Vein; ſo that there is 2 
continual Circulation of Blood between the Mother 
and the Fxtus. 
FURCALE Os, the ſime with Furcula. 
FURCELLA, the fame with Furcula. 


mw | 
FURCHE, fo the Heralds call KY 1Þ | 
the Form of this kind of Croſs ina WT 


Coat of Arms. 


FURCULA Superior, is the upper Bone of the 
Sternum or Breaſt-bone ; others call it Jregrlinmm 
Blanchard. e 

FURFURATION, or Furfures, is when Dan- 
drifts fall from the Head in Combing; it comes for 
the moſt part from that Skin which is under the 
Hair; alſo from the Beard and Eye-brows. Blan- 
chard. 

FURFURES, the Scales that fall from the Head, 


and ſometimes from Skin of the other Parts of > 
Body, occaſion'd by the Separation of the C iila 


the more Volatile Parts of the Body burnt, 
FUNCTION, the (fame that Action) is, in re- 


| chard CURLE. 


or Scarf-ſkin from the Cutzs, or true Skin. Flu. 


TWFAaRk 


Ma any Sail cloſe to the Yard, which as done 
firſt by haling up: the Braces, and then wrappin the 
Gail dale co and ſo binding it faſt to the Ward 


ether, : I 
_ with the Caskets, and Furling-lines. This was 
. 


y written Fart hel, becauſe the Sail is thus | 
made up in a Bundle or Farthel ; but tis now every 


where corrupted into the Word Furle. 

EURLING- LINES, are ſmall Lines made fat 

to the Top-fails, Top-gallant-ſails, and to the Miſen- 
rd-Arms, to furle up thoſe Sails. Indeed the Miſ- 

ſen hath but one Furling-Line, but all the reſt have 

two, one at each en. 

EURNACE, the Chymiſts have ſeveral forts of 
Furnaces, as the Remerberatory ; which ſee under 
that Word: A Wind Furnace, or Furnace for Fuſi- 
ous, which is ſo called, becauſe the Wind comes for- 
cibly ro blow the Coals, in order to Melt or'F,ſe che 


Bars there mention'd, They frequently alſo uſe 
Moveable Furnaces, whoſe make ts like that of the 
Reverberatory, and they are made of a Paſte con- 
ſiſting of three parts of Powders of broken Pots, and 
ter 


moveable Furnace for Fuſtons, 
c The Chimney. 


two pieces. 


r Three Regiſters or Holes, 
to let in the Air to come to 
the Fire, 


drawn thereon for Ornament; as the Parallels of De- 


Compaſs, Babylomſh and femiſb Hours, 8c: 
on her Sides; this is done after the Ship is built, and 
is by the Sailors called Nan upgn Plank But there 


ſo called; and that is, when 2 Ship's Planks are 
ripped, and new Timbers are put on the former 
imbers, and on them other Planks; which is done 
ometimes to make a Ship bear her Sails the better. 
_ FURRS, in Heraldry, are uſed in the Doublings 
of the Mantles pertaining to a Coat of Arms, and 
ſometimes to the Coat it ſelf : They are uſually of 
two Colours; as Ermms and Ermines, which are 
black and white: Er14n0is and P-an, which are 
black and yellow : Pairy, which is white and blue: 
erry, which is yellow and red, or the like colours. 
— FURUNCULUS, a Boyl, is an acute Swelling 
as big as a Pigeon's Egg, attended with an Inflammari- 
On and Pain, ef; pecially when it begins to corruptand 
Putrifie ; when it is open'd, and the Matter let out, 
part of the Fleſh underneath is turn: ! Corrup- 


non of a whitiſh and reddiſh colour, which ſome 


ing up and 


Matter in the Crucible or Coppel. This Furnace for | 
Fuſions, is in form juft like the Reverberatory, only | 


leis, and there is no need of laying the two Croſs Nature of the Wild-fire, or the length of the Pipe 


which contains it, to burn juſt that Time. 


two parts of Clay well temper' d together with Wa- 


Lemery gives the following Figure of a ſmall | 


d The Dome, conſiſting of | comes our Word Fuſileers, i. e. Sold: 
only Fire-Arms, and without Pikes. 


FURNITURE of a Dial, are ſuch Lines as are | 
clination, Length of th: Day, Azinuths, Points bf the 


FURRING of a Ship, is laying on double Planks | 


1s another way of Furring which is more properly 


call the Ventricle of the Furunculus; there is no dan- 


ripens of it ſelf, and burſts; but the Pain makes it 
more eligible to apply a Remedy, becau'e that. frees 
the Patient ſooner from his Trauble. Blanchard. 

' FUSAROLE, is a ſmall roupd Member in Ar- 
chitecture, cut in form of a Collar, with fomewhat 


long Beads under the Echinus, or Quarter Round 
of Pillars of the Doric, lonicłk; and Compoſite Or- 


ders. 


FUSE or Fuſel of a Bomb, or Granado-ſhell, is 


that which makes the whole Powder, or Compo- 


ſition in the Shell take Fire, to do the deſigned Exe- 
cution; tis uſually a Wooden Pipe or Tap filled 
with Wild-fire, or ſome ſuch Compoſition, and is 
defign'd ta burn fo long, and no longer, as is the 
Time of the Motion of the Bomb from the Mouth 
of the Mortar to the Place where it is to fall; which 
Time Mr. Anderſon makes to be about 27 Seconds; 
ſo that the Fuſe muſt be contrived either from the 


FUSIL, in Heraldry is a Rhomboidical Figure; 
more ſlender then a Lozenge. Thus, Sn 


And ſometimes thus ; 


The latter of which ſeems to be the true Figure, 


for the Fuſil was anciently a kind of Spindle ufed in 


Spinning. 
The Word Fuſil alſo ſignifies a Fire-lock; whence 


ers carrying 
FUSILIERS, are (in an Army) the fame with 


Fuſil, which ſignifies ſometimes a Musket. 
F UsILLV, in Blazon, is when the Field of an 
Eſcutcheon is divided throughout into Fu/ils, as 
I thus : 

He beareth Fufil Sable and E- 


In. | 


The like is to be underſtood of 
Lozengy, or Fretty, reſpect being 
nad to the Figure, | 


FUSION, in Chymiſtry, is the ſame as Me/t- 
ing; ſo that their Furnace for melting of Metals is 
called the Furnace for Fuſions. The Cauſe of Fuſion, 
or the Reaſon of melting Metals, Cc. is this, That 
by the Force of the Heat or Fire, the Coheſion of 
the Parts is diſſolved, and the Metalline Particles 
being disjoined, and having a Figure proper to ſlide 
over one another's Surfaces, are moved with a moſt 
rapid Motion, and fo put on the Form or Appea- 
rance of a Fluid. 

FUSY, is that Part of a Watch about which the 
Chain or String is wrapped, and is that which the 
Spring draweth, being in Form commonly taper. 
In larger Works going with Weights it is Cylindri- 
cal, and is called the Barrel. 


To 


ger in it, zho' -you apply no Remedy to it; för it 


Pe 


Muſqueteers, and are fo called from the Word 
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uſe this Proportion: 


As the Beats of the Balance in one Turn of the 
Great-Wheel or BH, (ſuppoſe 26928) : Is to the 
Beats of the Balance in one Hour (201 96) 2: So 


| (ſuppoſe 16) Jo the Number of the Turns of the 


the Continuance of the Watches going in Hours 


* 
- 


Fuſy (12). . | 21 4 

That is, 26928 : 20196 :: 16: 12. | 
FUTTOCKS, are the Compaſſing in 
2 Ship; which make her Breadth; thoſe below 
next the Keel are called her Ground Futtocks - the 
other the Upper Futtocks. e 


7 


AlL 


Records, Statutes, Charters, Cc. _— a 

Rent, Cuſtom, or Duty yielded or done to 
the King, or any other Lord, not by Contract or 
Bargain, but impoſed by the Will of the Lord. Both 
the Word and Thing it ſelf is grown quite out of 


Faſhion in England, where no Duty can be impoſed 
upon the Subject but by Act of Parliament; but in 
France it is ſtill practiſed, where it ſignifies an Ex- | 


ciſe upon Salt, and is a very heavy one. 


GABIONS, a Term in Fortification, ſignifying 


Baskets made of Ofier-Twigs, equally wide at the 
Top and Bottom, about four Foot in Diameter, 
and from five to fix high; which being filled with 


| Earth, are ſometimes uſed as Merlons for the Bat- 


teries, and ſometimes as a Parapet for the Lines of 
Approach, when it is requiſite to carry on the At- 
tacks through a Stony or Rocky Ground, and to 
advance them with extraordinary Vigour. They 
ſerve alſo to make Lodgments in ſome Poſts, and 
to ſecure other Places from the Shot of the Ene- 
mies, who nevertheleſs endeavour to ſet the Gabi- 
ons on Fire with Pitch'd Faggots, to render them 
uſeleſs. 

GAGE, when one Ship is to Windward of ano- 
ther, ſhe is ſaid to have the Weather-gage of her: 
The Seamen call alſo trying how much Water a 
Ship draws, Gaging, or rather Gauging of her; and 
it is thus done; They drive a Nail into a Pike near 
the End, and then put down this Pike by the Rud- 


der till the Nail ketch hold under it, for then as 


many Feet as the Pike is under Water, is the Ss 
Gage, or the Depth of Water ſhe draws. 

GAGE, in Common Law, ſignifies a Pawn or 
Surety: See more in Wage. ; | 

GAGE-POINT : See Gauge: Point. 

GALAXY, or Via Lactea: See Milky-Way. 

GALE, the Sea Word for the blowing of the 
Wind at Sea: When the Wind blows not fo hard 
but that a Ship can carry her Top-ſails a Trip, 
(that is, hoiſed up to the higheſt) then they ſay it 
is a Loom Gale; when it blows very ſtrong, they 
fay it is a ftiff, or ſtrong, or at leaſt, a freſh Cale; 
but when it blows ſo hard and violently that a Ship 
cannot bear any Sail, they ſay it blows a Storm. 
When two Ships are near one another at Sea, and 
there being bur little Wind blowing, one of them 
finds more of it than the other, they ſay that the 
Ship Gales away from the other. 

GALEA, is a Pain in the whole Head, fo called 
from the Likeneſs of the Place, becauſe it takes in, 
or encompaſſes the whole Head like an Helmet; in 
Latin Galea. Blanchard. 

GATEA is likewiſe uſed when the Head of the 
Fetus is clothed with Part of the Membrane called 
Amnzmion, as it comes into the World; they fay then 
it hath 1 Galea, Blanchard. | 


' 


G AN 


ABE L, according to ſome of our Ancient: GALENICK-MEDICINE, is that Phyſick which 


is built upon the Principles of Galen, and therefor: 


ciples; though tis now frequently oppoſed to the 
Chymical Method of a * lay, i 
much ſhorter. Blanchard. 

GALL : See Bile. 

1 . ER, the fame with Follicy'y, 
ellts, 

GALLACTOPHORT, are Durs which cany 
Milk, and convey the Chyle (as ſome Modern Au- 
thors have fancied) a ſtrait way from the Guts to 
the Glandules of the Breaſts ; yet the Arteries are 
more properly ſo called, becauſe they carry the 
Chyle along with the Blood to the Breaſts, wherein 
the Milk is ſeparated and reſerved for the Ue ef 
the Fetus, 

GALLERY, in a Ship, is that Beautiful Frame 
which is made upon the Stern withour-board, into 
which there is a Paſſage out of the Captain's Cab- 
bin, which is called the Great Cabbin; and these 
Galleries are indeed rather for Stately Shew, and 
the Captain's Pleaſure, than any other Benefit; fi 
in Ships of War all open Galleries of this kind are 
to be avoided, in regard of the Facility of an Enc- 
my's Entrance, and boarding of the Ship that way. 

GALLERY, in Fortification, is a covered Walk, 
the Sides whereof are Musket- p oof, conſiſting of a 
Double Row of Planks lined with Plates of Iron; 
the Top being ſometimes covered with Earth or 
Turf, to hinder the Effect of the Artificial Fire of 
the Beſieged. Theſe Galleries are frequently made 
uſe of in the Moat already filled with Faggots and 

Bavins, to the end that the Miner may approach 
ſafe to the Face of the Baſtion, when the Artillery 
of the oppoſite Flank is diſmounted, 

GALREDA, a thick viſcous Juice that is ex 
tracted by boiling from the Griftly Parts of Ani- 
mals, and is uſually called a Gelly. | 

GANG: To Man the Boat, in the Sea Phraſe, 
is to put a Gang of Men (which is a Company) into 
her: They are commonly called tlie Coxfwain's 
Gang who hath the Charge of her. 

GANGWAY, ſignifies all the ſeveral Entrances, 
Ways, or Paſſages from one Part of the Ship to the 
other; and whatſoever is put in any one of theſe 
Paſſages, are ſaid to be laid or put in the Ganegway. 

GANGLION, is an Humour in the Tendinous 
and Nervous Parts, proceeding from a Fall, Stroke, 
or otherwiſe: It reſiſts if ſtirred ; if preſſed upo! 
the Side, is not diverted, nor can be turned round. 
Blanchard. 

CANGRENE, is a Cadaverous Corruption of 3 
Part, attended with a beginning of Stink, Blackne'5, 


and Mortification. Blanchard. 


GARB, 


they are Galzmfts who embrace the Foundations of 
that Art, which are fetched from Galen and his Prin- 
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GAS 


3 her Keel; 5 q 
GS OARD-STRAKE, is the firſt Seam in a 


FS next to the Keel. 


"CARD DLCORD, or Gd un- Gut: See G- 
AEC AU, or Gerd du cord, is that which 
flops the Fuſy of a Watch when wound up, and 
for that end is driven up by the String ; ſome call it 
Guard-Cack,: others Gard-ds-Gut. - 


dens, are: Officers choſen in every Pariſh to have 
the Care and Cuſtody of the Church Goods ; and 


ch, and divers other things they may do for 
. They are to join with 


Proviſion for the Paor of the Pariſh.” 


thing; but moſt commonly him that hath the Edu- 
cation or Protection of ſuch People as are not of 
fafficient Diſcretion to guide themſelves and their 
Affairs, being indeed as largely extended as Tutor 
and Curator among the Crvilians; for whereas 


until he come to fourteen Years of Age; and Cura- 
tor; he that hath the impoſition and ordering his E- 
fate afterwards, until he attain to the Age of five 


us are called Guardians. ö 
A Tutor is either Teftamentarias, or 4 Pretore da- 
jus ex Lege Atilia; or laſtly, timus : So we 
have three ſorts of Guardians in England, one or- 
dined by the Father in his lat Will, another ap- 
pointed by the Judge, the third caſt upon the Mi- 
nor by the Law and Cuſtom of the Land. 

+3 to the fiſh of theſe, a Man having Goods or 


Cnttels, may appoint a Guardian to the Body or 


F. n of his Child, by his Laſt Will and Teſta- 


merit, until he come to the Age of fourteen Years, 
ard to the diſpoſing and ordering of his Eſtate fo 
Jong as he thinks me=t, which is commonly to one 
and twenty Years of Age. The fame he may do 
of Lands not holden in Capite, or by Knight's-Ser- 
vice; but the ancient Law in this Caſe is very 
much altered, and in all Caſes gives the Father Pow- 
er to appoint a Guardian for his Child; but if the 
Father order no Guardian to his Child, the Ordinary 
may appoint one to manage his Goods and Chat- 
tels till the Age of fourteen Years; at which time 
he may chuſe him another Guardian, as by the 
Civil Law he may his Curator; for this Rule holds, 
that is, hwito Curator non datur. And for his Lands 
the next a-kin on that Side, by which the Land 
cometh not, ſhall be Guardian, who was formerly 
called Guardian in Soccage. 5 

GARDIAN, or Guardian of the Sprritualtzes, is 
he to whom the Spiritual Juriſdliction of any Dio- 
ceſe is committed during the Vacancy of the See. 
And the Guardians of the Spiritualties may either 
be Guardian in Law, or Jure Magiftratus, as the 
Archbiſhop of any Dioceſe within his Province; or 
Guardians by Delegation, as he to whom the 


fe, 

GARDIAN, or rather Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
is a principal Magiſtrate that hath the juriſdiction 
of thoſe Havens in the South-Eaſt part o F ngland, 
which are commonly called, The Cing Pts; that 
is, the five Ports or Havens; who there hath all 


" GARDEYNE DEL EGLISE, or Church-War- | 
they may have an Action for the Goods of the 
the Overſeers for the making of Rares, and other | 


that hath the Cuſtody or Charge of any Perſon or | Block 


Tutor is he. that hath the Government of a Youth | Han 


and twenty Yeats; or that hath the Charge of a | 
Frantick Perſon during his Lunacy; both theſe with | 


Archbiſhop or Vicar-General doth for the time de- | 


* Tat in Heraldry for a Wheat-Sheaf, j that: Juriſdiction that che Lord Lich Ta 0 
PLANK, the firſt Plank of a Ship | Engin hath in Pics not exempt, © — 


GAREON, the fame with the iglottis; 
or Cover of the Wind-pipe; which ſee. ws | 

GARGARIM, is a Liquid Medicine which is 
uſed to cleanſe the Mouth and the adjacent Parts, 
by gargling or moving it up and down in the 
Throat without ſwallowing ; and it is either a De- 
cochon, wherein convenient Syrups are diſſolved, 
| or diſtilled Waters mixed with Syrups, and ſome- 


times with Mineral Spirits. Blanchay 
GARLAND, in a Ship, is that Collar of Rope 
which is wound about the Head of the Main-maſt, 
to Keep the Shrouds from galling. 
GARNET, is a Tackle in a Ship, having a Pen- 
dant coming from the Head of the Main-maſt, with 
2 Block firongly ſcized to the Main-ſtay juſt over 


the Hatch-way; in which Block is reeved the Run- 
ner, which hath an Hcok at one End, in which is 
hatched the Slings; and at the other End is a Double 
| „ in which the Fall of the Runner is reeved, 
that fo by it any Goods or Casks that are not over- 
heavy, may be ha led and hoifed into, or out of the 
Ship; when this Garnet is not uſed, it's faſtened a- 
long by the Stay at the Bottom of it. | 
GARNIHEE, is taken for the Party in whoſe 
ds Money is attached within the Liberties of 
the City of London, ſo uſed in the theriff of on- 
. Court, becauſe he has had Carniſbment or 
Warning, not to pay the Money, but to appear and 
anſwer to the Plaintif 8 Creditors Suit. ny 
GARNISHMENT, in Law, is a Warning gi- 
ven to one for his Appearance, for the better furniſh 
ing of the Cauſe and Court; as if one is ſued for 
the Detinue of certain Evidences and Charters, 
and faith, That the Evidences were delivered to 
him, not only by the Plaintiff, but another alſo; 
therefore prayeth that that other may be warned 
to plead with the Plaintiff, Whether the ſaid Con- 
ditions be performed or no? And in this Petition he 
is faid to pray Garniſhment New Book of Entries, - 
Fol. 211. Cob'3- -- 
GARRISON, is a certain number of Office 
and Soldiers that defend a Place. 
GARTER, a Term in Heraldry, fignifying the 
Moiety or half of a Bend: See Bend. 
| GAS, a Word uſed by Van Helmont, and ſeems 
deſigned to ſignify in general a Spirit not capable 
of being coagulated : But he uſes it looſely in ma- 
ny Senſes; as he calls the Vital Principle in Man, 
Gas Vitale; that Sulphureous or Arſenical, or any 
other way noxious Damp which is found in fome 
Mines, he calls Gas Pingue Sulphureum : Nay, ſome- 
times he calls the Air its Gas 2 as he doth 
Water Gas Saluum: and in ſhort, ſpeaks very unin- 
telligibly and inconſiſtently about it, as the Chymiſt's 
Manner is in other things. 
GASTEROCNEMIUM, is the Calf of the Leg, 
whence its Muſcles are called Gaſterocnemii, from 
their ſwelling like a Belly: Therefore two of theſe 
Muſcles are called Gafterocnemi:. | 
GASTEROCNEMIUS Externus, alſo Gæmellus, 
is a Muſcle of the Tarſus, fo called, (becauſe with 
the Soleus or Internus of that Name) it compoſes 
the Calf of the Leg: It is alſo called Gemelkes, from 
its being as it were double. It has two diſtinct 
Fleſhy Originations, from the ſuperior and hindmoſt 
Parts of each Tubercle of the lower Appendage of 
the Thigh Bone, which in their Deſcent are each 
dilated into two large Fleſhy Bellies, the innermoſt 
of which is thickeſt and largeſt, baving each a dif- 
fering Series of Fleſhy Fibres, and join to each o- 
| ther near where they make a broad ſtrong Ten- 
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the Foot, which is placed under the Ga 


Brother at his Death equally divided among all his 
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is Muſcle the Foot is ſaid to be extended or 
pulled backwards, which Motion of it is very ne- 
ceſlavy in Walking, Running, Leaping, and Stand- 
ing on Tiptoe, c. Hence it is, thoſe that walk 
muüth, that carry heavy Burthens; Chairs, Sec. 
Ee than oo low- heel'd Shooes, have theſe MuſCles 


r than others.” | 7% . er 
ASTEROCNEMIUS 'mternsus, is 'a Muſcle of. 


Externus and Hantaris. It is allo called & leur from 
its Figure, reſembling a Sole-Fiſh. Ir's- externally 
fleſhy Part is covered with a Tranſparent Tendi- 
nous Expanſion, which makes it appear of a livid 
Colour. Its Beginning is partly Tendinous, but 
chiefly Fleſhy from the hindermoſt Part of the up- 
per Appendix of the Fibula, and Back-part of the 


Tihia, that is below the Inſertion of the Subpoplite- || GAUGING, is the finding 


zs, and increaſing to a large Fleſhy Belly compoſed 
of various Orders of Fleſhy Fibres, ſome of them 


underneath aptly expreſſing the Figure of the Top | 
_ of a Feather, whoſe Stamina here being Tendinous, 


Join with the great Tendon, which is about a Ein- 
ger's Breadth in Length, and inſerted to the ſuperior 
and hindmoſt Part of the Os Calcis. The Foot, to- 
gether with the Toes, being as it were a Leaver 


70 the whole Body, ought therefore to be attended | 


with Muſcles of great Strength to extend it; where- 
fore we find theſe Muſcles ſo much to exceed the 
Antagoniſt, the Tibeus Anticus, as well in the advan- 


tageous Conſtruction of their differing Series of | 


Fleſhy Fibres, as their Magmtude and Infertion at 
the Extremiity of the Os Calczs, whereby they are 
not only rendred ferviceable in Walking, Running, 
Leaping, Cc. but do alſo ſupport the Tiki 

ing, leſt the ſuperincumbent Preſſure of the Weight 


their: Articulations with the Talus. I 


- GASTROEPIPLOICA, is the Vein and Artery | 


which goes to the Ventricle and Cawl. 
GASTRORHAPHIA, is a Connexion or a Su- 
ture in the Wounds of the Abdomen. 


GASTROTOMY, the cutting of the Abdomen : | 


P 


Cee Ceſarean Section. 


and: by that Means ſometimes become Rib-broken. 


GAVEL, in Law, ſignifies Tribute, Toll, Cu- 
ſtom, Yearly Rent, Payment, or Revenue, of 
which there are ſeveral Kinds, as Gavel-Corn, Ga- 
vel. Malt, Out-Gavel, Gavel-Fodder, Ire 


GAVELEx, is a ſpecial and ancient ki 
ſavit uſed in Kent, where the Cuſtom of Gawvel- 
kind continueth, whereby the Tenant ſhall forfeit 
his Lands and Tenements to the Lord of whom he 
holdeth, if he withdraw from him his due Rents 
and Services. Mr. S. in his Hiſtory of Gavel- kind 
ſays, That this Cavelet was not a Rent or Service, 
but ſignified a Rent or Service withheld, denied, or 
detained, cauſing the Forfeiture of the Tenement 


to the Lord; with which the Lord Coke agrees, | 


where he ſays, That Gaveletum is as much as to 


ſay, to ceaſe, or to let to pay the Rent. And it 


ſeems this Writ lay in. London as well as Kent. 

*. GAVEL-KIND, fignifies, in Law, a Cuſtom, 
whereby the Land of the Father is equally divided 
at his Death among all his Sons, or the Land of the 


Brethren, if he have no Iſſue of his own. This Cu- 
ſtom is ſtill in force in divers Places of England, e- 


— { * 


4 


a in Stand- | 
"he. | rem for meaſuring Wine and Ale Casks: 
of the Body ſhould make them incline forwards at | | re 


GATE of the Sea, or 2 Sea-Gate, is when two |. 
Chips lie aboard one another in a Wave or Billow, 


of Ceſ- | 


ally in Kent; Urchinfield ine 
Gavel-kind Land in Wales are malle deſcendable th 
thei Heirs; ac to the - Courſe! of the Com. 
mon Law. In Cavel-kind, tho Yie Father be hang. 
ed; the Son {tall-inherit; for their Cuſtom is, 


The Father to the'Bough, the.Son to the Plough. 
Lag e It, 1 N 5 
- GAUGE-POINT }: of a Solid Meaſure, is the 


Diameter of a Circle; whoſe Superficial Content is 


equal to the Solid Ebutent of the fame Meaſure - 


Thus, the Solid Content of a Wine Gallon being 
231 Cubick Inches if you conceive a Circle to 
| contain fo many Inches; you may eaſily find the 
' Diameter of it, which' ſhall be che Gauge - Point for 

Wine Meaſure: After the like Manner the Gauge 


gate s Rule of Proportion, Ch. 10. | 
| the | Capacities or 
Contents of all forts of Veſſek which hold Liquid 
Powders, Meal, Corn, c. Ore $4t” 
Ik theſe are of à Square form like hollow Cubes 
or Parallelo pipids, Ofc: ſuch as many ſorts of Backs, 
| Goolers, Fats, Sec. their Content is eafily found, by 
' multiplying the Are of the Baſe by the perpendi- 
cular Altitude, as you find the Solidity of Paralle. 
If they are of à Cylindrical Figure, as Buſhek, 
Gallons, gcc. you muſt, as near as you can, find the 
Area of the Circular Baſe, and multiply that by the 
perpendicular Altitude as before. 

Barrels, e. Mr. Oughtred conſiders them 
as Segments of a Spheroid, cut off by two Planes 

perpendicular to the Axis. "0.221 
And then Mr. Caſwell chus eaſily deduces his Theo- 


Suppoſe C EB a Quadrant of an Ellipſis, whoſe 
Semi-Axes are CB and CE; and let the Ratio of 
the Semi-Parameter to C B, be as / to t: And 
let EC, E D, wm, HG, be conſidered as the Radi 
of Circles, which when turned round the Axis, B # 
| ſhall form a Spherozd: Therefore the Elemental 
Circle | 
| | 


DF:Fa='72 SCB OCD 
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"Wherefore che Fruftum of the Spheroid is = 
—p> CB— + © CG: 22 þ = = © CB- 
70 C 6 2 

[Tpx2® CE + © HG| 
TR Which 


Point for Ale Meaſure, Se. is found, Vid. Wind- 


If they are Casks of the uſual Form of our Hogſ- 


— 
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lich 


155 
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VS IT 


A twice the A of the Circle at the Bung, to 

* Area of 'the Circle of the Head; and then 

q phy that dum by one Third of the Length of 

tze Cask, (which p ſtands for here, as being a 
Perpendicular to the Hanes oft ſe Circles) the - 
Produft is the Content of the Veſſel in Cubick 
Inches. > 


But perhaps, faith Mr. Cafivel, moſt of our Casks 


had better be conſidered as Frufta of a Parabolick 


Spindle ; and then the Ground of their Menſuration 
he thus deduces. | 
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Suppoſe A the Axis of a Parabola, and P an Ot- 


dinate to that Axis, divided into innumerable Parts 
by B, C, Cc. drawn parallel to the Axis, whoſe 
Differences from A, ſuppoſe u, m, Cc. 


"B=A—n 
That is, 3 CE Am 
E = A—x 


| — 
Therefore] — A*—2Am + mm 
E'—A—2Az+xx 


But A, A', £7c. is a Series of Equals, there- 
fore + i, and 2 An, 2 Am, c. (by the Na- 


ture of the Parabola) is a Series of Secundans, | 
therefore = px: Ax. And nn, mm, x x, is 2 


Series of Quart ant, therefore =; px x. 

. Therefore the Fruſtum of a Prramidoid, made 
of 4, BY, C, Cc. is =P A—3i Ax +! 
4E r =: III T2124 + (f—2Ax=) 
I 24 +E—;xzx 
| Therefore if a Segment of a Parabola, cut off by 
a Line parallel to the Axis, be turn'd about its or- 
dinately Applicate P; the Fruſtum of the Acute 


TFarabolick Conor, fo generated, or as ſome call it, 


4 Parabolick Spindle, is 1 P20 A+ © E 
+. 

So that the Fruſtum of a Parabolick Spindle, is 
leſs than the Fruſtum of the Spheroid of rhe ſame 
Baſe and Height by; Ox; and for the moſt 
Part gives the Capacity of Casks nearer the Truth 


than the Theorem of Oughtred, who ſuppoſes Casks | 


to be Fruſta of Spheroids ; or than that of others, 
by multi plying the Circles at the Bung and Head into 
half the Length of the Cast, which ſuppoſes it to 
be a Parabolick Convid : Or laſtly, than with others, 


— 


Circle at the Bung, and 4 


Fairs or Couples in a Coat of Arms: 
As, 

He beareth Gules on a Chevron 
1 by the Name of Throgmorton. 


GEMELLLUS, is a Muſcle of the Cubit, ſo cal- 
led from its double Origine; it ariſeth firſt Tendi- 


to ſuppoſe them for Fruſta of Comes; which is far- 
theſt of all from the Truth; | rs 
he Common-Rule fer all Ale or Wine Casks, is 
to take the Diameters at the Bung and at the Head; 
by which you muſt find the Areas of the Circle 
there; then you muſt take 3 of the Area of the 
the Area of the Cir- 
cle at the Head, and add them together into one 


Sum, which Sum multiplied by the internal Length 
of the Cask, gives the Content in Solid Inches: 
Which you may turn into Gallons, by dividing by 


282 for Ale, and 231 for Wine Gallons. | 
But certainly tis eaſier and ſhorter to ue the 
Theorem, ' as Mr. Oughtred expreſſes it, as above- 


faid, viz, 1 2 © CE + HG, than to wake 


Eractions of the Areas of thoſe Circles, as in the 
common way, _ | 

GAYNAGE, in our Law, ſignifies moſt properly 
the Profit that comes by the Tillage of the Land 
held by the baſer kind of Soke-men. | 
GAZONS, in Fortification, are Pieces of freſh 
Earth covered with Graſs cut in Form of a Wedge, 
about a Foot long, and half a Foot thick, to line 


| Parapets and the Tranſverſes of Galleries. 


GEMELLES, the Term in He- 
raldry for the bearing of Bars by 


Argent, three Bars Gemellss Sable, 


nous from the ſuperior Parr of the inferior Cofta of 
the Scapula internally, and as it paſſeth between 


the two round Muſcles, it grows Fleſhy, and in its 


Deſcent joineth with its other Beginning, which a- 
riſes broad and Fleſhy from the upper and back- 
part of the Os Humeri, under the Deltoid Muſcle ; 


and being Tendinous on the outſide, and Fleſliy 


within, is ſo inſerted to the ſuperior and external 
Part of the Una, called Olecranum and Ancon, or 
the Elbow. Its Uſe is to extend the Cubit: If we 
examine the two Beginnings of this Muſcle, we 
thall find them interwoven with various Orders of 
| Fibres, whereby it is rendred capable of perform- 
ing the Extenſion of the Cubit with a greater 
Strength; which appears in Tumblers when they 


Extenſion of their Cubzts, can return to their Feet. 
| GEMINI, a Muſcle ſerving to move the Thigh 
outwards, 

GEMINI, one of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, 
being the Third in Order; alſo a Conſtellation of 
that Name. 

GEMINOUS Arteries, ſo ſome call the two ſmall 
Arteries which deſcend to the Joint of the Knee, 
between the Proceſſes of the Thigh-bones. 


Bud of any Tree when it is beginning to bear. "Tis 
called alfo Oculus. 

GENA Mala, is the Part of the Face from the 
Noſe to the Ears: Alſo the Chin and the Jaw-bone 
is ſometimes ſo called, which is either upper or 
lower. Blanchard. 

GENERATING Lme or Figure, in Geometry, is 
that which by its Motion or Revolution produces 
any other Figure Plane or Solid. Thus a Right Line 


moved any way parallel to it ſelf, generates a Paral- 
lelogram : if round a Point in the ſame Plane, with 
one End faſtened in that Point, ir generates a Circle. 

Uu One 


are walking on their Hands, who by an immediate 


GEMMA, among the Botaniſts, is the Turgid 
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— the Cycloid ; the Nevdhutiom af a Semi- 

Sip Newten-ufes the Word rt“! 9: „Oe. 
NERATED for Genitel in 2 very 

arge Senſe, for | whatever is p 

ick by the Multi plication, Diviſion, or Ex- 

traftion of Roots; or in Geometry by the Inventi- 

en of the Contents, Areas, and z or of Ex- 


team and Mean Propontionals, without Addition | 6 


and Subftration. --: 


© ZENERATION, is the ProduQion of any thing | 


iu a Natural Way, which: before was not in Being: 


For when in any Parcel of Matter there is produced | 
ſinth-::a Concirrence of all thoſe Accidents which 


(tis agreed) are nereſſary and ſufficient to conſtitute 
a determinate Species of things Corporeal; we then 


_ fay a Fody belonging; to that Species is generated. | 
— king, no New-Subftance, -| 


Y that here, proper 
but only a new Eſſential Denomination, Madificati- 
on or Manner of Exiftercs is produced or genera- 


teck And when that Union of Accidents which | 


denominates 2 Body generated, is deſtroyed and dif- 
ſolved, that Body bo 5 
is ſaid to be Corrupted. 3 
CENEROSA, a Law Term for a Gentlewo- 
man; if the be really fo, and named Spanſter in any 
Original Writ, Appeal, or Indictment, the may a- 
bate and quaſh the ſame; for ſhe hath as good 
Right to that Addition, as a Baronefs or Dutcheſs 
have to cheirs: The ſame may be ſaid of Cenereſus, 
a Gentleman. 2 Iuſt. 668. 
GENESIS, in Geometry, is the Formation of a- 
ny Plane or Solid Figure by the Motion oſ ſome 
Line or Surface, which Line or Surface is always 
called the Deſcribent ; and that Line according to 
which the Motion is made, is called the Dirigent. 


GENICULUM, in Botany, is the Knot or Joint | 


in the Stalk of any Plant. 

GENIOGLOSSUM, is a Pair of Muſcles pro- 
ceeding inwardly from the Fore-part of the Lower 
law, under another Pair called Gen:oboydes, and en- 


larging themſelves, are faſtened into the Baſis of the 


Tongue: Theſe ſerve to pull the Tongue forwaxd, 
and to thruſt it out of the Mouth. 
GENIOHYOIDELUS, is a Muſcle of the Os Hy- 
vides, which, with its Partner, is ſhort, thick, 
and fleſhy, arifing from the internal Parts of the 
Lower Jaw-bone called the Chin, and dilating 
themſelves, are ſcon leſſened again, and inſerted to 
the ſuperior Parr of the Fore-bone of the Os Hy- 
oides. Theſe acting, pull the Os Fhoi tes, c. both 


. upwards and forwards, and aſſiſt che G.mogloſſe in 
_ thruſting the Tongue out of the Mouth. 


GENUS, in Logick, is an Idea ſo common and 
univerſal, that it extends it felf alſo to other Uni- 
verſal Ideas. Thus a Right-lined Figure of four 
Sides, is 2 Genus, in reſpect of a Parallelogram or a 
Trapezium. And in like manner Subſtance is the 
ſame in reſpect of Suhſtancs extended, which is a 
Pody; and Thinking Subſtance, which is à Spirit. 
The Lo2icians divide Cenus into Summum or the 
kigheſt (enn, which hath nothing above it to be a 
Species of: And Subalternate, which is ſometimes, 
or in ſome reſpects, a Genus, and in others a Spe- 
ctes. 

GEOCEN TRICK, ſignifies any Planet or Orb 
that has the Earth for its Center, or the ſame Cen- 
ter with the Earth. | 0 

GEOCENTRICK Latitude of a Planet, is its 
Latitude ſeen from the Earth; or the Inclination of 
a Line connecting the Planet and the Earth, to the 
Plane of the Earth's (or true) Ecliptick : Otherwiſe 


„either in A- h 


ing its Eſſential Modification | 


3 


SGEOCEN TRICK Place of a Planet, is ſuch as 
it would appear to us from the Earth, if our Eye 
regel, g 
OD SIA, Surveying, or the Art of meaſuri, 

gods the ena ao. 

GEODEATICAL Numbers, are ſuch as are confi. 
dered according to thoſe Vulgar Names or Denomi- 
nations, by which Money, Weights, Meaſures, gc. 


Laws and Cuſtoms of ſeveral Nations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL Mile, is the Sea Mile, or 
| Minute, being one Goth Part of a Degree of a great 
Circle on the Earth's Surface. 


Globe of the Earth, or known Habitable World; 
together with all its Parts, Limits, Situations, and 
other remarkable things relating thereto. 

GEOMETRICAL, or Agebraical Curves, are ſuch, 
as that when their Nature or Property comes to be 
expreſſed by an Equation, the two variable Quanti- 
ties in that Equation (as x and 5, the Abſczſſa and 
Ordinate, are called in the Doctrine of Fluxions) 
are both, or do both denote ſtreight Lines, then that 
is truly a Geometrical or Algebraical Curve. 

But when one of the Variable or Flowing Quan- 
tities in ſuch anEquation denotes a Curve-Line, then 
that Curve is called a Tranſcendent Curv⸗. 

GEOMETRICAL-PLANE: See Plane. 

GEOMETRICAL Progreſſion or Proportion : See 
Progreſſion. 


GEOMETRICAL Solution of a Problem, is when 


metry, and by ſuch Lines as are truly Geometrical 
and agreeable to the Nature of the Problem. 


portionals is a Geometrical Solution, becauſe done 
according to the Nature of the Problem, which 1s 2 
Solid one; and alſo becauſe performed by the P:- 
riphery of a Circle and the Parabola, which are truly 


Geometrical Curves, and agreeable to the Nature 


it by Diocles is not Geometrical, becauſe both the 
Ciſſoid (by which he performs ir) is no true Geo- 


Problem. 
| GEOME- 


are generally known, or particularly divided by the 


GEOGRAPHY, is a Deſcription of the whole 


the Thing is ſolved according to the Rules of Geo- 


Thus Des Cartes's Way of finding two Mean Pro- 


of the propoſed Problem: But then the Solution of 


metrical Curve, and alſo being a Line of the Second 
Gender (as they call it) it is proper only to a Surſalid 


{ 
1 
| 
| 
| 


bars ca 


2. Yw 4A — 2 — 2 


aud covering it with Mud, obliged 


y 
_ abfiradtedly : And the latter applies theſe Specula- 


Aer of mea- | 


ö 


or within it; | | 
it) | . abſtrattedly 
any regard to Matter. 
y very probably, had its firſt Riſe in Feypt, 
Nile atinually overflowing the Country, 
| Men to diſtin- 

ih their Lands one from another, by the Conſi- 
— of their Figure; and to be able alſo to 
meaſure the Quantity of it, and to know how to 
plot it and lay it out again in its juſt Dimenſions, Fi- 
ure; and Proportion: After which tis likely a far- 
ther Contemplation of thoſe Draughts and Figures, 
help'd them to diſcover many excellent and wonder- 
ful Properties belonging to them, which Speculati- 


_—y 


on continually was improving, and is ſtill to this ve- 


Day. | 
hy GEOMETRY is vfually divided into Speculative 
and Practical: The former of which contemplates | 
and treats of the Properties of continued Quantit 


tions and Theorems to Uſe and Practice, and ro the 
Benefit and Advantage of Mankind. See Vol. II. 
GERMINATION, is the growing or | 
out of Vegetables, or of any Parts of them. 
GIBBOUS, is a Term uſed in reference to the 
enlightened Parts of the Moon, while ſhe is mo- 
ving from Full to the Firſt Quarter, and from the laſt | 
Quarter to Full acain; for all that Time the dark 
Part appears horned and falcated, and the light one 
bunched out, Convex, or Gzbbows. 5 
GIFT-ROPE, is the Boat-Rope, which is fa- 
ſtened to the Boat when ſhe is ſwifted, in order to 
her being towed at the Stern of a Ship. 
GILD, or Guild, in Law, fignifies a Tribute, or 
ſometimes an Amerciament; and ſometimes alſo a 
Fraternity or Company combined together, with 


Orders and Laws made among themſelves by the | 


Prince's Licenfe. 
GILLA Vitrioli, is only a Purification of White 


Vitriol, by diſſolving it in the Phlegm of Vitriol, | 


and then filtrating the Solution, and either cryſtal- 
lizwg it, or evaporating ad ſiccitatem, to gain the 
Salt or Gzfla, which accordingly will be in the Form 
either of Cryſtals, or a dry Salt at the Bottom. 

GINGLIMUS, is an Articulation of a Bone 


culation there are three ſorts. | 
The Firſt is when the End of a Bone has two 


Bone which is articulated with it has two Cavitics 
and one Protuberance, as the Humerus and the Lina; 
or when a Bone at one Extremity receives another 
Bone, and art its othcr Extremity it is received by 
the ſame Bone, as the Radius and Lina. 

The Second Sort is when a Bone at one End re- 
cerves another Bone, and at the other End is recei- 
ved by a third Bone, as the Vertebre do. | 

The Third is when a Pone has a Cavity which 
receives the long Proceſs of another Bone, which 

roceſs turns in the Cavity like the Axle-tree in a 
Wheel, as the ſecond Vert ebræ of the Neck is arti- 
culated with the firſt; but this is no true Gingli- 
mus, | 

GIRDING-GIRT : The Seamen fay a Ship is 
Grrt , or hath a Girding-Girt , when her Cable 
8 ſo tight, or ſtrained, that upon the running of 
the Tide, the cannot go over it with her Stern part, 
bur will lie a- croſs the Tides. 

GIVEN, is a Word often uſed in Math: maticks, 
and fignifies ſomething which is ſuproſcd to be 


gien Magnitude, or that ſuch a thing is ginen in 
ee. Take Poſition. of any thing be fuppo- 

ſed as known, they fay, Given in Poſitions : Thus, 
If a Circle be actually defcri 


prouting | 


ther Cong 


when it both receives and is received : Of this Arti- | 


— 


eie 
known : Thus if a Magnitude be known, as, that 
we can find another equal to, it, they fay, Tis a 


: upon any. Plane, 
they ſay, its Center is given in Poſition; its Circum- 
ference is given in Magnitude; and the Circle both 
in Poſition and Magnitade, But a Circle may be 
ven in Mag nitud⸗ uy as when only its Diame- 
ter is given, but the Circle not actually deſcribed. 
If the Kind or Species of any Figure be given, they 
ſay, Civen in Specie. If the Ratio between any 
two Quantities is known, they are ſaid to be giuen 
in Proportion. See Barrow's Definitions and Propo- 
ſitions of Euclid's Data, at the End of the Elements 
put forth by that Great Geometrician, Anne 1678. 
GLACIALIS Hrmor : See Humores Oculi. 


GLACIATION, the turning of Water, or any 4 


other Liquor, into Ice: See Freezmmp. w 

GLACH, a ſloaping Bank in Fortification: It ſig- 
nifies a very gentle Steepneſs, but is more eſpecially 
taken for that which rangeth from the Parapet of 


GLAND: See Clandula. 
GLANDULA : A Glandule is a Subſtance of a 


peculiar Nature, Fleſhy, White, or Gray; and ir 


is two-fold ; Adnentitious, as thoſe Kernels which 


are ſometimes under the Arm-holes, and in the 


Neck, as the King Evil; a Swelling in the La- 
rynx and middle 
and Natural, as the Thymus, Pancreas, Glandula 
Pineahs, gefc. The Perpetual is again two-fold, ei- 


tary Glandule, the Pinealis, the Glandules of the 
Meſentery, of the Groins, Fe. Or Cong lomerated 


in a Cluſter, which convey the Juice by their own 


Channels into ſome notable Cavities of the Body ; 
as the Pancreas, the Glandules of the Breaff, the Sa- 


lival Glandales, 5c. | 
There are alſo diſcovered by Dr. Hawvers a ſort 
of Glands, which he calls Mucilaginous Glands; 


which ſee under Muc:laginous. 


 GLANDULA Guzdonis, is a Tumor like a Glau- 


dula, ſoft, ſingle, moveable, without Roots, and 


ſeparated from the adjacent Parts. 
GLANDULA Pwmealrs : See Conarium. 
GLANDUTLA Pituitaria, is a little Body in the 


Sella Equina, a Place in the Brain fo called, cover d 
Protuberances and one Cavity, and the End of the | 


over with the Rete Mirabile in many Brutes, but 
not in Men : It receives the Serous Humour from 


the Inſindibulum and the Rete Mirabile, which it 
ſends into the Jugular Veins and the Lymphatick 


Veſſels. 
GLANDULEX Lumbares, are three Glands de- 


ſcribed by Bartholm, and by him ſo named, by rea- 


ſon of their lying upon the Loins: He thus deſcribes 
them, Fag. 191. of his Anat. Elit. 1674. 
The two largeſt lie one upon another betwixt the 


deſcending Cava and Avrta, in that Angle which 


the Emulgents make with the Cava : The third 
being ſmaller ſtands over theſe, under the Appen- 


| dices of the Diaphragm. They have Communica- 


tion, or are knit to one another by ſmall LaQteal 
Branches, eſpecially the two larger. 
He once thought them to ſupply the Place of the 


common Receptacle in Man; that not being fo 


plain in him as in ſeveral Brutes: But ſince a Recep- 
tacle is ac knowledg'd as well in Men as Brutes, Dr. 


Martens Opinion concerning their Uſe ſeems more 
probable, z. 


Uu 2 | That 


the Cover d- way to the Level on the Side of the 
| Field. . 


the Wind- pipe, gc. Or Perpetua! 


6 ated in one entire Piece, which ſends 
| the ſeparated Humour into the Veins, as the Pitui- 
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that are found in the Meſenteries of Brutes, 


ted Liquor emits: | 
more, but larger, and ſeparate a greater Quantity 
of their Juice, which 1 often grows 


Acid, and corrodes the : Theſe are very 
„ T_T eſpecially in Dogs | 


| GLANDULE Renale ule Atrabilores, | 
ap Aorta and the 


4 
are Glands which lie between 


Kidneys, a little above the Emulgent Veſſels: They | 


ark two in Number, one on each Side, wrap'd up in 
Fat : They ſometimes change their Situation, and 
r 
R in ot „Square, Triangular, of a 
Trapezial or Irregular Figure; the Right is ordina- 
4 than the Left, and each about the Bigneſs 
of a Nux Vomica. Their Uſe is not certainly known; 
they ſeem to ſeparate a Liquor from the Arterial 


Blood before it goes to the Kidneys, for the liquify- | 


ing the Blood which is thick after it comes from 
them. - 
GLANS, in Botany, is that which being con- 
tained within a ſmooth but hard Bark, and contain- 
ing but one Sced, hath its Hinder-Part (which ad- 
heres to the Tree) covered with a kind of Cup, 
while the Fore-part is bare; as Acorns, Cc. but 
properly Glans is the Fruit without the Cup. : 
LAN, the ſame with Balanus and Suppoſitori- 


un. | 
GLANDULUM Corpus, the fame with Proſtata. 
GLANDULOSA Tunica luteſtinorum : See Pa- 
CLAS of rt See Regulus of Anti 
LASS of Antimony: See Regulus of Antimony. - 
GLASS Y Hm of the Eye : See Vitreous Hu- 


NMaotar. 

GLASSY Tunicle: See Vitreous Tunicle, 

GLAUCOMA, is a Fault in the Eye, or a 
Tranſmutation of the Cryſtalline Humour into a 
Gray or Sky Colour. 5 

GLAUCOSIS, the ſame with Glaucoma. 

 GLEBE-LAND, Church-Land, is moſt commonly 
taken for Land belonging to a Pariſh-Church beſide 
the Tythe. ; 

GLENE, the ſame with Pupilla; alſo the Cavity 

of a Bone which receives another within it, 

GLENOIDES, are two Cavities in the lower 
Part of the firſt Vertebre of the Neck. 

GLOBE or Sphere, is a round fold Body, every 
Part of whoſe Surface is equally diſtant from a 
Point within it, called its Center : and it may be 
conceived to be formed by the Revolution of a Se- 
micircle round its Diameter, | 

When ſuch a Body as this hath all the Parts of 
the Farth and Sea drawn or delineated on its Sur- 
face, like as in a Map, and placed in their Natural 
Order and Situation, it is called the Terreſtrial Globe. 

But if on its Surface it hath the fixed Stars and 
the Images of the Conſtellations drawn, ether 

with the Circles of the Sphere below d ris 
then called the Celeftia! Globe. 

And when the following Circles are ſuppoſed to 
be deſcribed on the Convex Surface of a Sphere, 


Equator, and as 
Horizon. 


The Greater Circles are, 


I. The Abrizon, which is a broad wooden Cir. 
: encompaſling the Globe round about, having 
two Notches, the one in the North, the other in 


ſtand in. 
There are uſually accounted two Horizons : 


Firſt, The Viſcble, or Senſible, which you ma 

' conceive to be 2 by ſome t Plain, or th 
Surface of the Sea ; and which divides the Heavens 
into two Hemiſpheres, the one above, the other (ap- 
parently) below the Level of the Earth. | 
This Circle determines the Riſing and Setting of 
the Sun, Moon, or Stars, in any particular Latitude; 
for when any one of them comes juſt to the Eaftern 
Edge of the Horizon, then we fay it Riſeth; and 
when it doth fo at the Weſtern Edge, we fay it 
Setteth. And from hence alſo the Altitude of the 
Sun and Stars is accounted, which is their Height 
in Degrees above the Horizon. | 


II. The other Hprizon is called the Real or Natio- 
nal, and is a Circle which encompaſſes the Earth 
exactly in the Middle, and whoſe Poles are the 
Zenith and Nadir; that is, two Points in its Axis, 
each 90 Degrees diſtant from its Plain (as the Poles 
of all Circles are) and the one exactly over our 

Heads, and the other directly under our 3 This 
is the Circle which the Wooden Horizon on the 
Globe repreſents. b 
On which Broad Horizon ſeveral Circles are 

drawn, the innermoſt of which is the Number of 
Degrees of the Twelve Signs of the Zodiack, viz. 
zo to each Sign: For the Ancient Aftronomers ob- 
ſerved the Sun in his (apparent) Annual Motion, to 
deſcribe always one and the ſame Line in Heaven, 
and never to deviate from this Track or Path to 
the North or South, as all the other Planets did 
more or leſs; and becauſe they found the Sun alſo 
to ſhift, as it were backward, through all the parts 
of this Circle or Path, ſo that in his whole Years 
Courſe he would Riſe, Culminate, and Set with e- 
very Point of it; they diſtinguiſhed the fixed 

Stars that —_ in or near this Circle into 
Twelve Conftellations or Diviſions, which they called 


Sent; and becauſe they were moſt of them uſually 


drawn in the Form of Animals, they called this 
Circle by the Name of the Zodzack, and the very 
middle Line of it the Eclipticłk: And fince every 


Circle was divided into 360 Parts or Degrees, * 


| twelf: h 


the South Part of it, for the Brazen Meridian to 
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of 360 


is 11 


the Compaſs is 11 Degrees 15 Minutes. 
| The Uſes of this Circle in the Globe are, 


1. To determine the Riſing and Setting of the 


Moon, or Stars, to ſhew the Time of it 
help af the Hour-Circle and Inder; as ſhall 
be ſhewed hereafter. 

2. To limit the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Day 
and Night: For when the Sun riſes due Eaſt, and 
ſets Weſt, the Days are equal. 

But when he Riſeth and Setteth to the North of 
the Eaſt and Weſt, the Days are longer than the 
Nights ; as on the contrary, the Nights are longer 
than the Days, when the Sun Riſeth and Setteth to 
the douthward of the Eaſt and Weſt Points of the 


3. To ſhew the Amplitude of the Sun, or of any 
Star; and alſo, on what Point of the Compaſs it 
Riſeth and Setteth. 


II. The next Great Circle is the Meridian, which 
is repreſented by the Brazen Frame or Circle in 
which the Globe bangs and turns: This is divided 
into four Nineties, or 360 beginning at 
the Equinoct 


ial. Tis called the Meridian, becauſe 
when the Sun comes to the South Part of this Cir- 
cle, tis then Meridies, Mid- Day, or Hgb- Noon, and 
then the Sun hath its greateſt Altitude for that Day, 
which therefore is called the Meridian Attitude. The 
Plane of this Circle is perpendicular to the Horizon, 
and paſſeth through the South and North Points 
thereof through the Zenith and Nadir, and through 
the Poles of the World. In it, each way from the 
Equino#1al on the Celeſtial Globe, is accounted the 
North or South Declination of the Sun or Stars ; 
and on the Terreſtrial, the Latitude of a Place 
North or South ; which is all one Quantity with 
the Elevation or the Height of the Pole above the 
Horizon : Becauſe the Diſtance from the Zenith to 
the Horizon, being the ſame as that between the E- 


228 and the Poles, if from each you imagine | 
t 


Diſtance from the Pole to the Zenith to be taken 
away, the Latitude muſt remain equal to the Pole's 


Height. 

ſhere are Two Points of this Circle, each go Ne- 
grees from the Equinoct᷑ ĩal, which are called the Poles 
of the World; and a Diameter from thence continu- 
ed through the Center of either Globe, is called the 
Aris of the Earth or Heavens, on which they are 
ſuppoſed to turn round. Tj 
s ſe Meridian are various, and change accord- 
ing to the Longitude of Places; for as ſoon as ever 
2 Man moves but one Degree, or but a Point to the 
Eaft or Weſt, he is under a new Meridian: But'there 
is (or ſhould be) one fix d, which is called the Firft 
Meridian. 


And this on ſome Globes paſſes through Gratzoſe, 
one of the Azores Iſlands; but the French place 
48 Meridian at Fero, one of the Canary 


Minutes, they account that each ſingle Point of 


_— 


of Longitude. 


Firft, To ſet the Globe to any particular Latitude, 
a proper Elevation of the Pole above the Horizon 
that Place : And, | 45 

Secondiy, To ſhew the Sun or Stars Declination, 
right Aſcenſion, and greateſt Altitude; of which 
more below. 


IN. The next Great Circle is the 
it is called cn the Celeſtial, and 
reſtrial Globe. This is a 


Equinactial, as 
or on the Ter- 
great Circle, whoſe Poles 


| are the Poles of the World : It divides the Globe in- 


to two equal Parts or Hemiſpheres, as to North and 


South; and it paſſes thr the Eaſt and Weſt 
Points of the Horizon, and at the Meridian is al- 


ways as much raiſed above the Horizon, as is the 


Complement of the Latitude of any particular Place. 


Whenever the Sun cometh to this Circle, it makes 


equal Days and Nights all round the Globe, becauſe 
it always Riſeth then due Eaſt , and Sets due Weſt, 
which it doth at no other Time of the Year. All 
Stars alſo which are under this Circle, or which have 


no Declination, do always Riſe due Eaſt, and Set 
full Weſt, 


All People living under this Circle(which in Geo- 


| graphy „or rather by Navigators, is called the Line) 


ave the Days and Nights conſtantly equal; and 
when the Sun is in the Equinoctial, he will be at 
Noon in their Zenith, or directly over their Heads, 


and ſo their erect Bodies can caſt no Shadow. 


From this Circle, both ways, the Sun or Star's 
Declination on the Celeſtial, or Latitude of all Places 
on the Terreſtrial Globe, is accounted on the Meri- 
dian : And ſuch leſſer Circles as run through each 
Degree of Latitude or Declination parallel to the E- 
quinoctial, are called Parallels of Latitude, or Pa- 


rallels of Declination. 55 
Through every 15 Degrees of this Equinoctial the 


Hour-Circles are drawn at Right Angles to it on 
the Celeſtial Globe, and all paſs through the Poles of 
the World, dividing the Equinoctial into 24 equal 


Parts. 
And the Equator on the Terreſtrial Globe is divi- 
ded by the Meridian into 36 equal Parts; which 
Meridians are equivalent to the Hour-Circles on the 
other Globe, 


IV. The Zodiack is another Great Circle of the 
Sphere, dividing the Globe into two equal Parts : 
jen the Points of Aries and Libra are brought to 
the Horizon, it will cut that and the Equinoctial 
obliquely, making with the former an Angle equal 
to the Sun's greateſt Meridian Altitude in any Lati- 
tude; and with the Equinoctial, an Angle equal to 


23 Degrees and 30 Minutes, which is the Sun's 


greateſt Declination. This Circle by Aſtronomers 
is accounted as a kind of broad one, and is like a 


Belt or Girdle round the Globe: Through the Mid- 


dle of it is drawn a Line called the Ecliptick, or 
Via Solis, the Way of the Sun ; becauſe the Sun ne- 
ver deviates from it in its Annual Motion, as the 
Planets do all more or leſs, whence it hath its Breadth. 

This Circle is mark d with the Characters of the 
Twelve Signs, and on it is found out the Sun's Place, 
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which is under what Star or Degree 
Twelve Zodiacal Conflellat | 

| Naan. — 1 — 
the Year, according as the Edliptick is divided in 
four equal Parts; -and according as the Sun goes on | 
here, he hath more or leſs Declination: | 


and fixed Stars are accounted from the Ecliptick to- 


& any of the 
im he appears to be at 


Alſo from this Circle the Latitude of the Planets: 


hs... Ai 


wards its Poles. : 
The Poles of this Circle are 23 es 30 Mi- 
nutes diſtant from the Poles of the World, or of the 
Equinoctial, and by their Motion round the Poles 
of the World, are the Polar Circles deſcribed. 
In theſe Poles of the Ecliptick all the Circles of 


Longitude which are drawn through the Zodiack do | 


determinate, as the Meridians and Fhur-Circles do 
in the Poles of the World, and as the Azinnith or 
Vertical Circles do in the Zenith and Nadir. 


V. If you imagine two Great Circles paſſing both 
through the Poles of the World, and alſo one of 
them through the Equinoctial Points, Aries and Li- 
bra, and the other through the Solſtitial Points, Can- 
cer and Capricorn : 

Theſe are called the two Colures, the one the Equi- 
noctial, the other the Solſſitial Colure. Theſe will 
divide the Ecliptick into four equal Parts or Quar- 
rers, which are denominated according to the Points 
where thee paſs through, called the four Cardinal 
Points, and are the firſt Points of Aries, Libra, Can- 
cer, and Capricorn. 


Theſe are all the Great Circles. 


VI. If you ſuppoſe Two Circles drawn parallel 
to the Equinoctial, at 23 Degrees 30 Minutes di- 
ſtant from it, one towards the North, the other 
towards the South, theſe are called the Tropicks, be- 
cauſe the Sun appears, when in them, to turn back- 
ward from his former Courſe; the one the Tropick 
of Cancer, and the other, the Tropick of Capricorn, 
becauſe they are under theſe digns. 

VII. If two other Circles are ſuppos'd to be drawn 
through 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, reckoned on the 
Meridian from the Polar Points, theſe are called the 
Polar Circles The Northern is the Artick, and the 
Southern the Antartick Circles, becauſe oppoſite to 
the former : | 


Theſe are the Four Leſſer Circles. 


And theſe on the Terreſtrial Globe the Ancients 
ſuppoſed to divide the Earth into five Zones, viz. 
two Frigid, two Temperate, and the Torrid Zone. 

Beſides theſe: Ten Circles lately deſcribed, which 
are always drawn on the Globe it ſelf, there are ſome 
other neceſſary Circles to be known, which are 
barely imaginary, and ſuppoſed only to be drawn 
upon the Globe. a 

r. Moeridlians, or Hhur-Circles, which are great 
Circles meeting all in the Poles of the World, and 
croſſing the Equinoctial at Right Angles; theſe are 
ſupplied by the Meridian, Hour-Circle, and Index. 

2. Arinnit he, or Vertical Circles, which likewiſe 
are Great Circles of the Sphere, and meet in the Ze- 
nith and Nair, as the Meridians and Hour-Circles 
do in the Poles: Theſe cut the Horizon at Right 
Anoles, and on theſe is reckoned the Sun's Altitude 
when he is not in the Meridian. They are repre- 
ſenred by the Quadrant of Altitude, which being 
fix d at the Zenith, is moveable about round the 
Globe through all the Points of the Compaſs. 

z. There are alſo Circles of Longitude of the Stars 
and Planets, which are Great Circles paſing through 


Leſſer Circles of the Sphere , diminiſhing gradual 
E 


tor. 


koned from the firſt Point of Aries. _.. * 
. Almacanters, or Faraltels of Altitude, are Cir. 
cles having their Poles in the Zenith, and are al. 


ways drawn parallel to the Horizon, Theſe are 


as they go farther and farther from the Horizon. , 
In refpect of the Stars there are alſo ſuppoſed to 
be Parallels of Latitude, which are parallel to th. 
Ecliptick , and have their Poles the fame with thoſe 
of that Circle. 
5. Parallels of Declination of the Sun or Sta; 
which are leſſer Circles, whoſe Poles are the Poles 
cf the World, and are all drawn parallel to the E. 
13 either North or South; and theſe (when 
wn on the Terreſtrial Globe) are called Parallels 


of Latitude. 


DEFINITIONS. 
I. Latitude of any Place, is an Arch of the Me. 


 ridian of that Place, intercepted between irs Zenith 
and the Equator ; and this is the ſame with an Arch 


of the Meridian, intercepted between the Pole and 
the Horizon ; and therefore it is often expreſſed by 


the Poles Height, or Elevation of the Pole : The 


Reaſon of which is, That from the Equator to the 
Pole, there always being the Diſtance of 90 De- 
grees, and from the Zenith to the Horizon the ſame 


Number, and each of the'e 90 Degrees containin 
| within it the Diſtance between the Zenith and the 
Pole ; that Diſtance therefore being taken away from 


both, muſt leave the Diſtance from the Zenith to the 
Equator, equal to the Diſtance between the Pole and 
the Horizon, or to the Elevation of the Pole above 
the Horizon, | 

2. Latitude of a Star or Planet, is an Arch of 2 
Great Circle reckoned on the Quadrant of Altitude, 
laid through the Star and Pole of the Ecliptick, from 

the Ecliptick towards its Pole. 

3. Longitudę of a Place, is an Arch of the Equa- 
tor intercepted between the Meridian of the Place 
and the firſt Meridian: Or it is more properly the 
Differe ce, either Faſt cr Weſt, between the Me- 
ridians of any two Places, accounted on the Equa- 


4 Long'tude of a Star, is an Arch of the Eclip- 
tick, accounted from the beginning of Aries to the 
Place where the Stars Circle of Longitude croſſeth 
the Ecliptick ; fo that it is much the fame as the 
Stars Place in the Ecliptick, accounted from the be- 
ginning of Arier. 

5. Ampſitude of the Sun, or of a Star, is an Arch 
of the Horizon intercepted between the true Eaſt or 
Weſt Points of it, and that Point upon which the 
Sun or Star riſes or ſets, 


6. Right Aſcenſion of the Sun, or of a Star, is 


ginning of Aries, which riſeth or ſetteth with the 
Sun or Star in a Right Sphere : But in an Oblique 
Sphere it is that Part or Degrce of the Equinoctial 


which comes to the Meri{:an with it, (as before) 
reckoned from the beginning of Arzes. 


1. A Right or Direct Sphere , is. when the Poles 
are in the Horizon, and the Equator in the Zenith. 
The Conſequence of being under ſuch a Poſition of 
the Heavens as this (which is the Caſe of thoſe who 
live directly under the Line) is, That the Inhabitants 
have no Latitude nor Elevation of the Pole: They 
can nearly ſce both the Poles of the World: All the 


tar. 


that part of the Equinoctial reckoned from the be- 
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— ant Ser with them; c Sun always 
wifes und Bettes ar Right Angles with the Hoci- 
zom which is the Reaſon they have always equal 
Day.and Night, becauſe the Horizon doth exactly 
MEA the Circle of the San's Diurnal Revolution. 
2. I Ralle Sphere, is where the Poles are in the 
renith and Nair, and the Equinoctial in the Hori- 
zont ; which is rhe Cafe of ſuch Perfans, if any ſuch 
there be, who live diretly under the North or 
and the Conſequences of ſuch a Poſition are, 
Thar the Parallels of the Sun's Declination will alſo 
de Parallels of his Altitude, or Almacanters to them, 
The Ini abitants can ſee only ſuch Stars as are on their 
Side the Equinoctial; and they muſt have 6 Months 
Day, and 6 Months continual Night every Year ; 
' and the Sun can never be higher with them than 23 
Degrees 30 Minutes, (which is not fo high as it is 
with us on February 1cth.) | 5 
An Oblique Sphere, is where the Pole is eleva- 
ul to any Number of Degrees lefs than 90: And 
conſequently the Axis of the Globe can never be at 
Right Angles to, nor in the Horizon ; and the E- 
quator, and Parallels of Declination, will all cut 


Name. 


Part or Degree of the Equinoctial reckoned from 
the beginning of Aries , which Riſes and Sets with 
them in an Oblique Sphere. | 

| Aicenſional Difference, is the Difference between 
the Right and Obſique Aſcenſion , when the Leſſer is 
ſubſtracted from the Greater. 


On the Terreſtrial Globe. 


koned between two Parallels to the Equator, wherein 
the Increaſe of the longeſt oy is a Quarter of an 
Hour, is by ſome Writers called a Parallel. 

2. And the Space contained between two ſuch 
Parallels, is called a Climate: Theſe Chmates be- 
gin at the Equator ; and when we go thence North 
or South, rl the Day become half an Hour longer 


the Firſt Climatæ; when the Days are an Hour lon- 
ger, than they are ui der the Equator , we are come 
to the Fecond Cliuiate, fc. Theſe Climates are ac- 


counted in Number 24, reckoned each way towards 
the Poles. 


The Inhabitants of the Earth are divided into 
three Sorts, as to the falling of their Shadows. 

1. Anphiſcii, who are thoſe which inhabit the 
Torrid Zone, or live between the Equator and Tro- 
picks, and conſequently have the Sun twice a Year 
in their Zenith; at which time they are A ii, i. e. 
have no Shadows, the Sun being Vertical to them. 


when the Sun is in the Northern Signs; and to the 
Northward, when the Sun is in the Southern Signs, 


reckoned in reſpect of them. 


2. Heteroſcii, who are thoſe whoſe Shadows fall 
dut one way; as is the Caſe of all ſuch as live be- 


Ween the Tropick and Polar Circles: For their cha- 


Ws at Noon are always to the Northward in North 
titude, and to the Southward in South Latitude. 

5 3. P:riſ::3i, are ſuch Perſons that inhabit thoſe 

laces of the Earth that lie between the Polar Cir- 

Jes and the Poles, and therefore have their Sha- 

Orrs falling all manner of ways, becaufe the Sun 


them. 


Theſe have their Shadows caft to the Southward, 


| 


the Horizon Obliquely, from whence it takes its 
Oblique Aſcenſion of the Sun, or Stars, is that | 


1. A Space upon the Surface of the Earth, rec- 


than it was before, they ſay, we are come into | 


The Inhabitants of the Earth , in reſpe& of one 
another, are alſo divided into three Sorts. | 

1. Feriæci, who are ſach as inhabiting the ſame 
Parallel (not a Great Circle) are yet di ly oppo- 
ſire to one another, the one being Eaſt or Weſt on 
the other exactly 180 Degrees, which is their Diffe» 
rence of Longitude : Now theſe have the ſame Lati- 
rude and Length of Days and Nights, but exactly 
at contrary Times ; for when the Sun Riſeth to one, 


it Sets to the other. 


2. Anteci, who are Inhabitants of ſuch Places, 
as being under a Semicircle of the ſame Meridian, 
do lie at equal Diſtances from the Equator , one to- 


| wards the North, and the other towards the 
South. | 


Now rhe'e have the ſame Degree 4 Latitude, 
but towards contrary Parts, the one North, and the 
other South; and therefore muſt have the Seaſons 


of the Year directly at contrary Times one to the 


other. . 
2. Antipodes, who are ſuch as dwell under the 
ſame Meridian, but in two oppoſite and equi-di- 
ſtant Parallels, and in the two oppoſite Points of 
thoſe two Parallels; ſo that they go Feet againſt 
Feet, and are diſtant from each other an entire Dia- 
_ of the Earth, or 189 Degrees of a Great 
ircle. 

Theſe have the fame Degree of Latitude, but 
the one South, the other North, and accounted 
from the Equator a quite contrary way; and there- 
fore tnefe will have all Things, as Day and Night, 
— and Winter, directly contrary to one ano- 

ther. | 


PROBLEMS. 
I. To find the Latitude of any Place. 


Bring the Place to the Braſs Meridian, and the 
Degrees of that Circle, intercepted between the 
Place and the Equinoctial, are the Latitude of that 
Place either North or South. 
Ih,hen to fit the Globe fo that the Wooden Horizon 
' ſhall repreſent the Horizon of that Place, elevate the 
Pole as many Degrees above the Wooden Horizon, as 
are the Latitude of that Place, and ir is done; for 
then will that Place be in the Zenith. 

If after this you rectify the Globe to any particu- 
lar Time, you may by the Index know the Time of 
| Sun-rifing and Setting with the Inhabitants of that 
Place, and conſequently the preſent Length of their 
Day and Night, Cc. | 


PROBLEM IL 


To find the Longitude of Places, 


Bring the Places ſeverally to the Braſs Meridian 
and then the Number of Degrees of the Equinocti- 
al, which are between the Meridians of each Place, 
are their Difference of Longitude either Eaſt or 
Weſt, 

But if you reckon it from any Place where a 
Firft Meridian is ſuppoſed to be placed, you mult 
bring that Firſt Meridian to the Brazen one on the 
Globe ; and then rurning the Globe about, rill the 
other Place come thither alſo, reckon the Number 
of Degrees of the Equinoctial, intercepted between 
that Firſt Meridian, and the proper one of the Place, 
and that is the Longitude of that Place, either Eaſt 
or Weſt, 
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Right Aſcenſion. 


— > IT A 


— 
For the Diſtances of Places on the Terreſtrial 


Globe. 
Fee the Problem on the Celeſtial Globe, For find- 
ing the Diftance between two Stars. 
„ PROBLEM V. 
To find what Places of the Earth the Sun is Vertical 
to at any time a ſſgned. | 
Bring the Sun's Place, found in the Ecliptick on 


che Terreſtrial Globe, to the Brazen Meridian, and 


note what Degree of the Meridian it cuts; then 
by turning the Globe round about , you will ſee 
what Places of the Earth are in that Parallel of De- 
clination, (for they will all come ſucceſſively to that 


of the Brazen Meridian) and thoſe are the | 


Places or Parts of the Earth to which the Sun will 


de Vertical that Day; whoſe Inhabitants will then 


be Aſcii; that is, their ere& Bodies at Noon will 
caſt no Shadow. ö | 


Problems on the Coleftial Globe. 


" Suppoſe May the roth, 1701, the Sun's Place to be 
juſt at the Entrance into the firſt Degree of Gemini. 


PROBLEM I. 


To rectify the Globe: Or, To render it in the Gene- 
ral fit to reſolve any Problem; which Re&tification | 
therefore is always ſuppoſed to be the firſt thing 


dons : To do which, 


Bring the Sun's Place , found in the Ecliptick on | 


the Globe, to the Meridian, and the Hour-Index to 


12 at Noon. 


PROBLEM IL 
For the Sun's Declination. 


Bring the Sun's Place for that Day, (which here 
and below is ſuppoſed to be given) to the Meridian 
as before, and then the Degrees of the Meridian, 
reckoned from the Equinoctial either North or South, 


are the Sun's Declination at Noon, either North or | 
South, according to the Time of the Year, viz. 


from March the 1oth to September the I 2th, North; 


and thence to March again South: And the Decli- 


nation for May the 10th will be 20 Degrees and about 
12 Minutes North. 


PROBLEM IL 
For bis Amplitude either Rifing or Setting. 


Bring the Sun's Place to the 
the Eaſt or Weſt Side, and the 


Horizon, either on 
rees of the Hori- 


' zon, accounted from the Eaſt Point, either North 


or South, are the Amplitude required; viz. May the 


10th, the Sun's Amplitude will be 34 Degrees to the | 


North of the Eaſt. 


And at the ſame Time you have in the outer Cir- | 


dle of Rhombs the Point which the Sun Riſes or 
Sets upon, N. E. by E. or N. W. by W. 


PROBLEM IV. 
For his Right Aſcenſion. 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Mer:d:an, and the 
Number of Degrees intercepted berween the begin- 
ning of Aries, and that Degree of the Equinoctial, 
which comes to the Meridian with the Sun, is the 


-- 


Minutes. 
* 
4 
: : 


VN. B. The Reaſon of bringing the Sun's Place 
to the Meridian in this Problem, is to fave the 
Trouble of putting the Globe into the Poſition of a 
Right Sphere : For properly Right Aſcenſion is that 
Degree of the Equinoctial which Riſes with the dun 
in a = oy Sphere. Bur ſince the Equator is always 
at Right les to the Meridian, if you bring the 
Sun's Place thither, it muſt in the Equinoctial cut 
his Right Aſcenſion : Thus in the Inflance of May 
the 10th, the Sun's Right Aſcenſion will be 59 De- 
grees, or 4 Hours wanting 4 Minutes. EB 


#4 4 


PROBLEM V. 
For the Oblique Aſcenſion. 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Fhrizon en the Ea. 
fide, and the Number of Degrees intercepted be- 
tween that Degree of the Equinoctial which is now 
come to the Horizon, and the beginning or firſt Point 
of Aries is the Oblique Aſcenſion. Thus, May the 
roth, the Sun's Oblique Aſcenſion is 30 Degrees 15 
Minutes. = 

Of thoſe two Aſcenſions take the Leſſer from the 
Greater, the Remainder will be, 


PROBLEM VL 
The Aſcenſional Difference. 


Which therefore is the Difference in Degrees be- 
tween the Right or Oblique Aſcenſion, or the Space 
between the Sun's Riſing and Setting, and the Hour 
of Six: Wherefore his Aſcenſional Difference turn- 
ed into Time, will give the Time of the Sun's Ri- 
ſing or Setting before or after Six. Thus, from 659 
Degrees take 30 Degrees 15 Minutes, there will re- 
main 28 Degrees 45 Minutes, the Aſcenſional Dif- 
ference in Degrees, and in Time 1 Hour 55 Minutes; 
and fo much doth the Sun Riſe before Six, and Set 


after it. 
PROBLEM VII. 
For the Sun's Riſing or Setting, 


Bring his Place to the Horizon, either Faſt or 
Weſt, and the Hour-Index ſhall ſhew the Time ei- 
ther of his Riſing or Setting accordingly ; which, 
| May 1oth, is 5 Minutes after 4 in the Morning, and 


and 5 Minutes before 8 at Night. 

The Time of the Sun's Setting doubled, gives the 
Length of the Day, which then will be 15 Hours 50 
Minutes; and the Time of this Riſing doubled, 
gives the Length of the Night, which, May 1ct) 
is 8 Hours 10 Minutes. 


PROBLEM VIII. 


For the Sun's Meridian Altitude, or Depreſſion a. 
| Midnight. 


Bring his Place to the Meridian, above the Hor:- 
zon, for his Noon Altitude, which will ſhew che 
Degrees of it accounted there from the Horizon : 
which, May the 10th, will be 58 Degrees 42 Mi- 
nutes. For his Midnight Depreſſion, below the 
North Point of the Mirixon, you muit bring the 


Place, to the South Part or the Meridian above the 
Horizon; and the Degrees there intercepted be- 
tween that Point and the Horizon, are his Midnight 

Depreſlion, 


Point in the Ecliptick, ophoſite to the Sun's preſent 


reer 


— f 


„„ 
PROBLEM R. 


3:6 the Globe, and fit the ant of Alti- 
ode ; er cr Ac 


to the Zenirh ; or in our Latitude, ſcrew it fo that 
the ted Edge cut 51 Degrees 30 Minutes on 
de Meridian, d from the Equino&ial. 

Then turn about the Globe till the Index ſhew 
5 ſtay the Globe there; after 


the Time propo 
which bring the 


Gan's Place in the Ecliprick, and then that Place or 


on the Quadrant. 


a Clock in the Morning will be 43 Degrees 30 Mi- 
nutes. 


PROBLEM X. 


To find the Sun's Hour or Altitude when be 1s due 
Eaft or Weſt above the Horizon. 


Rei the Globe, and fit the 
titude we bring the Quadrant to cat the true Eaſt 
Point, and next turn the Globe about till the Sun's 
Place in the Ecliptick cut the 


tude and the Index of the Hour. 

Thus, May the 1oth, the Sun will be Eaſt at 5 
Minutes paſt Seven in the Morning, and his Alti- 
tude then is 26 Degrees. 


PROBLEM XI. 


To find the Sun's Altitude or Time of the Day on a- 
ny Azimuth given: Or, When the Sun is on any 
given Point of the Compaſs. 


fo ſhall that Place give the Altitude on tha gat, 
and the Hour-Index the Time of the Day. 


Example. 


May the toth, the Azimuth being 60 Dames 
fiom the South toward the Eaſt, or the Point of the 
Compaſs which the Sun is then on, being S. E. by E. 
and near half a Point more Eaſterly ; his Altitude 
will be (nearly) 46 Degrees, and the Hour of the 
Day a little more than a Quarter paſt Nine in the 
Morning. 


PROBLEM XII. 
To find the Declination 2 Right Aſcenſion of any 


Bring the Star to the Meridian, and then the De- 


clination; and the Meridian cuts and ſhews its 


from the beginning of Aries. 


vrecs intercepted between the Equinoctial and the | 
Point of the Meridian cut by the Star, are its De- 


Nöt Aſcenſion on the Equinoctial, accounting it 


Which, Aday the rothy will be 18 De- |. 
fur the Sun's Altitude at any" Time of the Day given. | 
drant of Altitude to cut the | 


Degree of the Ecliptick ſhall ſhew the Sun's Altitude 
Thus, May the 10th, the Sun's Altitude at Nine | 


Quadrant of the Al- 


Set the Quadrant of Altitude to the Azimuth gi- 
ven, then turn the Globe till his Place in the Eclip- | 
tick touch rhe graduated Edge of the Quadrant ; 


| Leonis will be Setti 
graduated Edge of the | 
Quadrant; for then that Place will ſhew the Alti- | 


| 
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| PROBLEM IJ. 
To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Star. 
Bring the Solſtitial Colure to the Braſs Meridian, 


and there fix the Globe ; then will the Pole of the 
Ecliptick be juſt under 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, ac- 
counted from the Pole above the North Point of the 
Horizon, and upon the ſame Meridian; there ſcrew 
the Quadrant of Altitude, and then bring its 


duated Edge to the Star aſſigned, and there fa it 


ſo will the Star cut its proper Latitude on the Qua- 


drant, reckoned from the Ecliptick; and the Qua- 
drant will cut the Ecliptick in the Star's Longitude 
or its Diſtance from the firſt Point of Arien. 


PROBLEM XIV. 


To fd the Time of any Star's Riſing, Setting, or Cul- 


mmating, i. e. being on the Meridian. 


Rettify the Globe and Hour Index, and bring the 


Star to the Eaſt or Weſt Part of the Horizon, or to 


the Brazen Meridian, and the Index will ſhew ac- 


 cordingly the Time of the Stars Riſing, Setting, or 


Culminating, or of its being on the Meridian. 
Thus, May the 1th, Arcturus will be on the Me- 
ridian at about 5 of an Hour after 10 at Night; Cor 
about one in the Mornine ; 
and the firſt Star in the Head of Aris will be Ri/tng 
about an Hour after. 


PROBLEM xv. 


To know, at any Time aſſigned, what Stars are Ni- 
ſing or Setting; what are on the Meridian, and 
how high they are above the Horizon; and on what 
Azimuth or Point of the Compaſs they are, by 
4 mean: = 2 Stars in the Hæaven may ea- 
fily be known by their proper Names, and right! 
iiftinguiſhed Fs from another. 1 8 


Rect ih the Globe „and fit the Quadrant of Alti- 


| tude, and ſet the Globe, by the Means of the Com- 
paſs, due North and South: then turn the Globe 


and Hour- Index to the Hour of the Night aſſigned; 

ſo will the Globe, thus fix d, repreſent the Face or 

Appearance of the Heavens for that Time. 
Whereby you may readily ſee what Stars are in 


| or near the Horizon; what are on or near the Meri- 


dian; which are to the North, or which to the 


Fouth, Cc. And the Quadrant of Altitude being 


laid over any particular Star, will ſhew its Altitude 
and Azimuth, and on what Point of the Compaſs it 


is; whereby any Star may eaſily be known, eſpecial- 


ly if you have a Quadrant, or any ſuch Inſtrument, 
to take the Altitude of any real Star ſuppoſed to be 
known by the Globe, to ſee whether ir agree with 


that Star which is its Repreſentative on the Globe or 


nor, \ | 
PROBLEM XVI. 
Given the Sun's Place, and any Star's Altitude, to 
find the Hour of the Night. 


Ne Ti the Globe and fit the Quadrant, then move 
the Globe to and fro till the Quadrant cut the 
Sear in its given Altitude, for then the Hour-Index 
will ſhew the Hour 4 the Night: And thus may 
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zen Meridian, and the Deg 
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muth, or its Azimuth from its Alti 
| Example. 

{ay the 1oth, the Sun being in the firſt Degree 
of 22 I take the Altitude of Lucida Lyra, 
which I find to be 51 Degrees, or I find its Azimuth 
to be two Degrees to the Northward of the Eaſt ; 
then bringing the Quadrant of the Altitude to cut 
that Star in 51 Degrees of Altitude, I find the Hour- 
Index points at Eleven a Clock at Night; as it would 


alſo have done had the Star been hgought to the Azi- 
muth on the Globe. 


PROBLEM XVII. 
To find the Diſtance between amy Two Stars. 
If the Stars lie both under the fame Meridian, 


bring them to the Brazen Meridian, and the De- | 


rees between them there reckoned are their true 
D iſtance. 


Thus Capella, or the Star in the Left Shoulder 


of Auriga, and Rigel, which is in Orions Left 


Thigh, are nearly under the fame Meridian; and 
being both brought to the Brazen Meridian of the 
Globe, their Dilkince there will be found to be 54 


Deorces. 


If they are both in the Equinoctial, or have both 
the ſame Detlination, 2. e. are both in the ſame Pa- 
rallel, then bring them one after another to the Bra- 
rees of the Equinoctial 
intercepted between them, when thus brought to the 
Meridian ſeverally, are their Diſtance. 
If the Stars are neither under the ſame Meridian, 

nor parallel, then either lay the Quadrant of Alti- 


that will ſhew the Diſtance between them in De- 
grees ; or elſe take the Diſtance with Compaſſes, 


and apply that to the Equinoctial, or to the Meri- 


can. 

Which Method of Proceeding alſo will ſhew the 
Diſtance of any Two Places on the Terreſtrial Globe 
in Degrees ; and by Multiplication by 70, you will 
have it in Miles, Wherefore to find how far any 


Place on the Globe is from another, you need only 


rake the Diſtance between them on the Globe with 
a pair of Compaſſes ; and applying the Compaſſes 


to the Equator at the beginning of Arzes, or at the | 


firſt Meridian, you will there find the Degrees ; 

which multiply by 70, and that will turn it into 

Miles. 
Thus the Diſtance between London and Jamaica 


being on the Globe 69 Degrees, I multiply that by 


70, and it gives me 4830 Miles; and fo far 5 
maica diſtant directly from London, or in an Arch of 
a Great Circle, 

GLOBULUS Naſi, is the lower cartilaginous 
moveable Part of the Noſe. 

GLOSSOCOMIUDM, is a Chyrurgeon's Inſtru- 
ment for broken Limbs ; ſo called from the Shape of 
a Merchant's little Caſket, which was formerly car- 
ried upon the Back. Blanchard. 


GLOTTIS, is the Chink of the Larynx, which | 


is covered by the Epzglottts. 

GLUTZ#], are Six Muſcles which move the But- 
tocks, on each Side three. 

GLUT#XUS Major, a Muſcle of the Thigh, fo 
called from irs being the largeſt Muſcle of thoſe 
which compoſe the Buttocks: It has a large Semi- 
circular Beginning, forwards meerly Tendinous 
from near two Thirds of the External Parts of the 


the Hour of the Night be known by a Star's Azi- 


— — 


| ſhort ſtrong Tendon to the Superior and External 
Part of the great Trochanter in a Semi-circular 


Qua ſerves to extend it. 
tude from one to the other, (if it will reach) and | 


_ ters Major, It ariſeth Semi-circular, Broad, and 


called Nates. 


of the two Complements, together with either of 
the Parallelograms about the Diagonal. 


| proach the great Trochanter, where it's united with 
over the External Part of the great Trochanter, 


External Muſcles of the Tibia, like as the Exte 
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Spine of the Os Frum ; backwards its Origination 
1s thick and flethy from the poſterior Part of the 
Spine, and hindermoſt part of the Sacrum laterally 
and the whole Os Caccypis ; as alfofrom a broad Li 
ment that's extended between the two. laſt named 
nes and the Tubercle of the Os Achim; its Fle- 
| ſhy Fibres deſcending diſgregately, in an almoſt &. 
mi-circular manner, became Tendinous as they 2 


its firſt deſcribed Tendinous 


Beginning, — 
after being joined with the Tendon of the Membrg. 
noſis, proceeds to cover and ſtrictly embrace all the 


Tendon doth of the Biceps of thoſe of the Cube: 
Bur the other part of it proceeding from the Fleſhy 
Body of this Muſcle, is largely inſerted to the Ling 
Aſpera,on the back Part of the Os Femerzz, near four 
Finger's Breadth below the great Trochanter. 
The firſt deſcribed Tendinous Beginning of this 
Muſcle doth not only ſerve to ſupport its Fleſhy Bo. 
dy, but its Fibres interſecting thoſe of the Membra- 
noſus , as they cover all the Muſcles of the Ti. 
bia, do more adequately include them, whereby 
they are corroborated in their Action: When this 
_— acts, it pulls the Thigh directly back. 
wards. 15 — 
GLUTXUS Med, a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
which hes chiefly under the Tendinous Beginning of 
the Glut æus Major, and ariſing Flethy from almoſt 
the whole External Part of the Os Zum, in its de- 
ſcent becomes thicker and fleſhy, and is inſerted by a 


Manner, Mr. thinks this Muſcle is employ- co 
ed to turn the Thigh inwards, though others fay it 


GLUTAUS Aſinor, is a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
which lies totally under the Glut æus Mdius, it be- 
ing ſo much leſs than that, as that is than the Gl Dc 


Fleſhy from the Dorſus [ij ; from hence its Fleſhy i ing 
Eibres deſcend to their partly Tendinous and partly tha 


Fleſhy Inſertion, like the Meædius, at the Superior 


Part of the Root of the great Trochanter. 0 
The Fibres of this running Parallel with thoſe of is f 
the Med, aſſiſt it in all its Actions: They alſo mit 
aſſiſt in Siirins the Articulation of the Thigh-bone, 0 
with the Coxa, more ſtable in ſtanding erect. 0 
GLUTIA, are Two Prominences of the Brain, Con 


 GLUTOS is the greater Rotator (an Apophy/is) 
in the upper Parr of the Thigh-bone , named Tro- 
chanter. Blanchard. os | 
GNOMON, in a Parallelogram, is a Figure made 


A 


Thus here, in the Parallelogram AB, the Cui 
is M+ z + x +N, er M+r +5 +N. 3 
GNOMON, in Dialling, ſignifics the Sy? Pin, 


or Cock of a Dial, the Shadow whereof pointeth our 
the Hours. 
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The Gaben of every Dial is ſuppo 


GNOMONICRS, the ſame with Dialling. 

GOARING ; the Seamen ſay a Sail is cut Goar- 

ig; when tis cut floping by degrees, and is broa- 

der at the Cem than at the Earing, as all Top-ſaili 
* 


GOBONATED, a Term in 
Heraldry for a Bordure of this 


ferent Diviſion from both. 


| GOLDEN-NUMBER: See Cycle of the Moon. 


To find the Golden-Number. 


To the Year add 1, and divide the Sum by 19, 
the Remainder is the Golden- Number. 


Example, 


To 1701 add 1, the Sum 1702 divide by 19, 
the Remaindcr 11 is the Golden- Number for that 


Year. | 
GOLDEN-RULE : See Rale of Three. 
GOLDEN Sulphur of Antimony, is made by 

boiling the Droſs, ariſing in the making of Regulus 

of Antimony, in à little more than its Weight of 
common Water, in an Earthen Pot for about half an 


gar poured upon it, on which a Reddiſh or Gold- 
colour Powder will precipitate : It muſt be gather- 
ed by Filtration and dried; tis an Emerick; the 
Doſe from 2 to 6 Grains. 

GOMPHOS, is when the Pupil of the Eye, go- 
ing beyond a little Skin of the Tunica Uvea, is like 


Eye called Clavus. Blanchard. 
_ GOMPHOSIS, or Conclavatio, is when one Bone 
is faſtened into another like a Nail, as may be ſcen 


In the Teeth. Blanchard. 


GONARGA, the Gout in the Knee. 


ps whereunto Men upon their evil Courſe of 
ife, or looſe Demeanor, are ſometimes bound: He 
that is bound to this, is more ſtrictly bound than to 
the Peace ; for the Peacc is not broken without an 
Affray, but this Surety , de bono geſtu, may be for- 
keited by the Number of a Man's Company, or by 
his or their Weapons or Harneſs. 82 
GOOSE-WING: When a Ship fails before a 
Wind, or with a Quarter Wind, and in a freſh 
Cale, the Seamen ſometimes, to make the more 
haſte, do unparal the Miſſen-yard, and then they 


the Lee-ſide, fitting Guyes at the further End, to 
keep the Yards ſteddy with a Bom, and this booms 
out the Miſſen-ſheet, and all this they do to give 
the Ship the more way, which otherwiſe, with theſe 
Winds, the Miſſen-ſail could not do, and this Sail 
ſo m__ called a Gooſe- wing, and ſometimes a ſtud- 

ng Fall. 

GORGE, Gulla, or Neck, in Architecture, is the 
narroweſt part of the Tuſcan or Derick Capi- 


Hour, and then ſtraining the Liquor, there is Vine- | 


that Swelling of hard Fleſh in the Corner of the 


launch out both Sail and Yard over the Quarter on 


GOOD-A-BEARING, or Good- behaviour, in | 
Common Law, ſignifies an exact Carriage or Be- 
haviour of a Subject to the King and his Liege- 


meet: But when the Paſtion is 
right Line which terminates the Diſtance compre- 
hended between two Flanks. | 
GORGE of the Ravel:n, or of a Half Moon, is 
the Space contained between the Extremities of the 
two Faces on the Side of the Place. | 


| brances, Sc. 


GORGE, in Fortification, is the Entrance of the 
Platform of any Work. "T | | 

GORGE, in all other Out-Works , is the Inter- 
val betwixt their Wings on the Side of the great 


Ditch : But it ought to be obſerved, that all the 


Gorges are deſtitute of Farapets, becauſe if there 
were any, the Beſiegers having taken Poſſeſſion of 


a Work, might make uſe thereof, to defend them- 


Form; which is neither Checky, ſelves from t 


nor Counter-cumponed, but of a dif- 


Shot of the Place; fo that they are 
only fortified wich Palliſadoes to prevent a Sur- 
prize, 

GORGE of à Baſtion, is nothing elſe but the 
prolonging of the Curtains from their Angle with 
Flank to the Center of the B 2 where they 


t, its Gorge is a 


GORGED, the Herald's Term for the Bearing 
of Crown, Coroner, or ſuch like thing about the 
Neck of a Lion or a Swan, Cc. for then they 


 fay the Lion or Cygnet is Gorged with a Ducal 
Coronet, Cc. 


GOTHICK, in Architecture, is an Order ſo 
far different from the Ancient Proportions and Or- 


| naments, that its Columns are either too maſſy in 


a Form of vaſt Pillars, or as ſlender as Poles, ha- 
ving Capitals without any certain Dimenſions 


carved with the Leaves of Brank-Ur/m, Thiftles, 
| Coleworts, Sc. 


GRACILIS, is one of the Muſcles of the Legs, 
ſo called from being the moſt flender of them: Ir 
ariſeth ſomewhar broad, partly Tendinous and part- 
ly Fleſhy from the Os Pubzs internally, between the 
firſt and ſecond deſcribed Heads of the Triceps, and 


in its freight Deſcent in the Inſide of the Thigh 
grows narrow, and becomes Tendinous a little a- 
| bove the Sartorius, and is fo inſerted (immediately 


beneath it) to the Tibia. It aſſiſteth in bending the 


Thigh and Leg inwards. 
55 


AMINEOUS Herbs, amongſt the Botaniſts, 


are ſuch as have a long narrow Leaf, and no Foot- 
ſtalk. | | 


Theſe Biſhop Wilkins (in his Real Character) 
ranges into ſuch as are either, 
I. Frumentaceous, i. e. whoſe Seed is uſed b 


Men for Food, either Bread, Drink, or Breth; 


ſuch as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Sc. Or, 

2. Not Frumentaceous, more properly called 
Graſſes, which have an hollow-jointed Stalk not 
branched, and a Stamineous Flower: See Gramina 
and 1 The Fru ent aceous Herbs are ſome- 
times called Cercoles. 

GRAMMAR, is the Art of Speaking and Wri- 
ting any Language truly. It takes its Name from 
the Greek Word Granma, which ſignifies a Letter, 
becauſe it treateth primarily of the Formation of 
Articulate Sounds, which are repreſcnted by Let- 
ters. 


in Diameter, which being filled with fine Powder, 
is ſet on fire by the means of a ſmall Fuſee faſtened 
to the Touch-hole; as ſoon as it is kindled, the Cafe 
flies into many Shatters, much to the Damage of all 

* that 


GRANADO, is a little hollow Globe or Ball of 


Iron, or other Metal, about two Inches and a half 
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that fland near. "Theſe Granadoet ſerve to fire ce 
_ andnarmowP 
Hand among the —— their Rani, | 


mn 


— — 


and ure often thrown with the 


more eſpecially in thoſe Poſts where they 
thickeſt ; as in Trenches, Redoubts, Lodgments, c. 
GRAND-ASIZE: See Aſſze. | 
GRAND-CAPE: See Cape and Attachment. 
= AND-CLIMA( CKS : See Chmatteri- 
Tar. 


GRAND-DISTRESS, is ſo called, becauſe of 


| the Quality and Extent thereof; for thereby the 


Sheriff is commanded, Quad diſtringat tenentem, ita 


quod nec ipſe nec aliquis per ipſum ad cam anum ap- 
Ss donec ferns . md 2 


exitibus eorundem nabis reſpondeat, ¶¶ quod habeat 
corpus ejug, Ec. 


his Writ lies in two Caſes, either when the 
Tenant or Defendant is Attached, and ſo return d, 


and appears not, but makes Default; then a Grand- 
Diſtreſs is to be awarded: Or elſe when the Te- 
nant or Defendant hath once appeared, and after 
makes Default, then this Writ lies by the Common 
Law in lieu of a Petit-Cape 


GRANIVOROUS, are thoſe Animals that feed | 


upon Corn and other Seed. : 
+ GRANT, in Law, fignifies a Gift in Writing of 


ſuch a thing as cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed 


by Word only, as Rents, Reverſions, Services, Ad- 
vowſons in Groſs, Common in Groſs, Tythes, c. 
Or made by ſuch Perſons as cannot give but by 
Deed, as the King and all Bodies Politick: Which 
Difference is often in Speech neglected, and then it 
is taken generally for every Gift whatſoever, made 
of any thing by any Perſon; and he that granteth is 
named Grantcr, and he to whom it is made, the 
Grantee. A thing is faid to lie in Grant, which can- 
not be aſſigned without Deed, 3 Rep. 63. 
GRANULATION, in Chymiſtry, ſignifies pour- 
ing a melted Metal Drop by Drop into cold Water, 
that fo it may granulate or congeal into ſmall Grains. 
The beſt way is to pour the Metal through an Iron- 
Cullender, or through a new Birchen Broom. 
GRAPHOIDES, a long, ſharp, and ſlender Ap- 
pendix of the Temple-Pones, ſomewhat bow d like 
a Cock's-Spur : Alſo the Muſcle called Digaſtricus. 
 GRAPHOIDES, is a Proceſs like the Pen for 
2 Table-book ; about the Baſis of the Brain it in- 
clines backward, | 
GRAPNEL, is a kind cf Anchor for Boats or 
Gallies to ride by: They differ from other Anchors, 
in that they have four Flukes and no Snack, though 
there are ſome with three Flukes, with which they 
uſe to ſweep for Hawſars or ſmall Cables: In Men 
of War alſo theſe Grapnels, or at leaſt a lighter kind 
of them, are uſed to be thrown into an Enemy's 
Chix, in order to catch hold of ſome of her Gra- 
tings, Rails, Gunwales, c. this is done in order 
to boarding of her. 
G GRATINCS, in a Ship, are ſmall Ledges of 
ſawed Plank framed one into another like a Lattice 
or Priſon-grate, lying on the Upper Deck between 
the Main-maſt and Fore- maſt, ſerving for a De- 
fence in a cloſe Fight; and alſo for the Coolneſs, 
Light and Contrivance of the Ship's Company. 
There is alſo another Grating in the Head of a 


chip, where the Neceſſary-Houſe ſtands. 


GRAVE-ACCENT, in Grammar, ſhews when 
the Voice is to be depreſs'd, and is expreſs d thus, 
URAVED®, the ſame with Corryza. 

GRAVELLED-ASHES, are the Lecs of Wine 
dried and burn d to Aſhes : So that they are a kind 
of Calcine\ Tartar. | 


44h 


eceptum, Cf quod de | 


o 


r.) all the Filth and 
Sides without-board, in order to 

 GRAVITAS Aceleratriæ: 1 Centri 

GRAVITY, or as it may be called, the J Cen. 
tripeta, is that Quality by which all Heavy Bodie 
tend towards the Center of the Earth — 
ting the Motion as they come nearer towards 4 
And this Admirable and Univerſal Law of Natur, 
is that which (generally ſpeaking) keeps all Bodies 
— thoſe Places and Stations which they are deſigned 
or. 

About the Cauſe of this great and Catholic 
fection of Matter, there — been various och 
ments. | | 


I. Ariffotle will have all Earthy Bodies, b 

tural Inclination, to tend wands ths Cramer . 
Earth, as to their proper Place, Sub Cencava Lang. 
But ĩt yn se proved over and over, that there 
Lo. thing as Pofitzve or Abſolute Gravity or 


2. Copernicus aſſerts Gravity to be an Innate Pri 
ciple in all the Parts of Matter, when — 4. 
any Means ſeparated from their Wholes, to reduce 
themſelves thither again the neareſt way, or in Riaht 
Lines. But this is not to aſſign any Phyſical Cauſe 
— _ 2 _ „ but only to ſay Bodies de- 
dend, becauſe 
* 55 ey are heavy, or becauſe they, 
They alſo that exphin Gravity by Univerſal At 
traction, do only give us another Word, b þ 
dea of the Cauſe of Gravity. | —— 


Gravity to be a Motion impreſſed on all Bodies by 
2 certain Magnetick Attraction of the Earth og 
Globe, to which any Body deſcends. 


nat or Loadſtone, continually ſending out Ma burr, 

Effluvia, which lay hold on all Bodies, and draw 

them towards the Earth: See Gilbert and Kircher 
de Magnete. 


4.᷑ . Der Cartes ſuppoſes the Particles of his Cele- 
ſtial Matter, by being reflected from the Surface of 
the Earth, and conſequently aſcending up again 
from thence to drive down into their Places the Tn 
reſtrial Bodies which they find above them, Sed. 
20, 21, 22, 23. of his Principia Philoſaph. ? 
But tis very difficult to conceive, and, I think, 
implies a kind of Contradiction, that Bodies thould 
be forced downwards by a continual Impulle of o- 


Parts uniformly and equally. 
The Ingenious Mathematician Mr. Kz:l of Baliol- 


College, Oxon, hath alſo ſufficiently overthrown this 


Hypotheſis in the Preface to his Hit roductio ad Ve- 
ram Phyſiram. 
| | 
5. Voſſius, and ſome others, will needs have the 
Diurnal Motion of the Earth round its Axis to be 
the Cauſe of the Deſcent of heavy Bodies: Wherc- 
as 'tis demonſtrable, from Experiment and the Do- 
ctrine of the Laws of Motion, That the Reverſe 
of Gravity would thence enſue: For all Bodies mo- 
ving circularly, do always endeavour to recede 4b 
Axe Motius; and all looſe Bodies would then be 


caſt off from the Earth in a Tangent to the Parallel 
Latitude of any Place. | 


6. Others 


5 are by | 


NES g. ENR N 


3. Caſſendus and Kepler, and many others, define 


Theſe will have the Earth to be one great Ma- 


ther Matter 2 upwards, and acting upon all 
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6. Others 
have the 


Preſſure 


the Atmoſphere to occaſion 
Gravity, or the Deſcent of heavy Bodies : But tis 
plain by Experiments made in That the At- 
moſphere, hike all other Fluids , doth hinder the 

of 1 Bodies, rather than further them 
or cauſe them; for a Feather in Vacuo will deſcend 
as faft as a Buller of Stone in the open Air, 


7. The Learned Dr. Hook, in his bia, 
P. 22. ſeems to think, that by ſuppoſing our Globe 
of Earth, Air, and Water, environ d round with 4 
Fluid very ſubtle and heter 


which can freely pervade the Pores, not only of Glaſs, 
but even of the cloſeſt Metals; the Endeavour of 


this Fluid to detrude all Earthly Bodies from it, may, | 


by that and ſome other Properties, make all Bodies 


move towards the Center of the Earth : And he 
faith he can prove, by many Experiments, that there 
is fuch a Fluid. But this Opinion appears to be De- 
fective on the ſame Account that the Carteſian is; 
which ſee. 


8. The Learned Mathematician Capt. Edmund 


Halley, owns Gravity to be an Effect unſolvable by 
any Fhiloſophical Hypotheſis; and Modeſtly and 
Religiouſly reſolves it into the immediate Will of our 
All- wiſe Creator, who by appointing this Law 
throughout all the Material World, keeps all Bodies 
in their proper Places and Stations, which, without 
it, would ſoon fall to Pieces and be utterly deſtroyed. 
Philoſoph. Tranſat. N. 197. 


Sit Iſaac Newton, Book 2. Prop. 19. Corol. 5. ob- 


ſerves very well, That of all Bodies conſidered with | 


in the Confines of any Fluid, there is a twofold 


Gravity,the one True and Abſolute, the other Appa- | 


rent, and Vulgar, and Comparative. 

Abſolute Gravity, is the whole Force by which any 
Body tends downwards; but the Relative or Vul- 
gar is the Exceſs of Gravity in any Body above 
the Specifick Gravity of the Fluid, whereby it 
2 downwards more than the Ambient Fluid 

och. | 

In reference to Abſolute Gravity, the Parts of all 
Fluids and all Bodies do really gravitate in their pro- 
per Places, and therefore by their joint Weights do 
make the Weight of the Whole : For every heavy 
Whole is an Fhary Rody, as we fand by Experience 
in Veſſels filled with all Kinds of Liquors ; and the 
Weight of any Whole is equal to , becauſe com- 
pounded of, the Weight of all irs Parts: 

The latter Kind of Gravity is ſuch, that in refe- 
rence to it, Bodies do not gravitate in their Places, 
or rather do not, when compared one with another, 
pre-gravitate ; but by hindring one another in their 
murual Endeavour to deſcend, do remain in their 
proper Places all one as if they were not heavy at 
all. Thoſe Things which do not pre-gravitate in 
the Air, Water, Sec. the Vulgar take to have no 
Gravity; and only judge thoſe to be heavy Bodies 
which they ſee pre-gravitate or deſcend , becauſe 
they cannot be ſupporred by the ordinary Gravitati- 
on of the Fluid, or by its Preſſure all manner of 
ways. 

Fo that the Notion of Weight among the Vulgar, 
1s only the Exceſs of any Bodies Weight above that 
of Air: And conſequently they account thoſe things 

to be Light, which being leſs heavy than Air, are 
ſupported by it, or buoyed up in it, 


aki the Bie for the Cauſe, will 


ogeneous to them all, and | Sea forms it ſelf into a Spherical Surface, and the 


Earth, or at leaſt hath be 


| ſhorter (in thoſe 


The Properties of Gravity are 


very well enumerated 
Capt. Halley, in Numb. 179. of Philoſophical 


1. That by it all Bodies deſcend towards a Point, 
which either is, or is very near to the Center of 
Magnitude of the Earth and Sea; about which the 


Prominences of the Land, conſidering the Bulk of 
the Whole, differ but inſenfibly 2 


2. That this Point or Center is fixed within the 
en ſo ever ſince we have 
any Authentick Hiſtory: For a Conſequence of its 
Shifting, though never ſo little, would be the over- 
flowing of the Low-Lands on that Side the Globe 
towards which it approached. | 

And this he thinks would well account for the 
Univerſal Deluge, To have the Center of Gravita- 
tion to be removed for a Time towards the Middle 
of the then inhabited World. | 

And he faith, That a Change of its Place but the 
200cth Part of the Nadius of cur Earth, would be 
ſufficient to lay the Tops of the higheſt Hills under 


Water. 


3. That in all Places equi - dĩſtant from the Cen- 


ter of the Earth, the Force oſ Gravity is nearly 


equal. 

But indeed all Places on the Earth's Surface are 
not at equal Diſtances from the Center; becauſe, 
as Sir Iſaac Newton bath proved, the Equatorial 
Parts are ſomething higher than the Polar Parts; the 
Difference between the Earth's Diameter and Axis 
being about 34 Engliſb Miles, which hath been 
confirmed by the Neceſſity of making a Pendulum 

_ Places) before they will ſwing Se- 
CO . | 


4. Gravity equally affects all Bodies, without re- 
gard either to their Bulk, Figure, or Matter : So 
that abſtracting from the Reſiſtence of the Medium, 
the moſt Compact and Looſe, the Greateſt and Smal- 
left Bodies would deſcend equal Spaces in equal Times, 
as appears from the quick Deſcent of very light Bo- 


dies in the exhauſted Receiver. Whence a very 


great Difference may be obſerved betwixt Gravity 
and Magnetiſm ; the latter affecting only Iron, and 


that towards its Poles ; the former all Bodies alike 


in every Part. | 


Hence alſo may be concluded there is no ſuch 
Thing as poſitive Levity, thoſe Things which appear 
light being only comparatively ſo. And whereas 
ſeveral Things riſe and ſwim in Fluids, tis only be- 
cauſe they are not, bulk for bulk, fo heavy as thoſe 
Fluids: Nor is there any Reaſon why Cork for In- 
ſtance , ſhould be ſaid to be light, becauſe it ſwims 
on Water, any more than Iron, becauſe it will ſwim 


on Mercury. 


5. That this Power increaſes as you deſcend, and 
decreaſes as you aſcend from the Center of the 
Earth ; and that in Proportion of the Squares of the 
Diſtances therefrom re-iprocally : So „as for In- 
ſtance, at a double Diſtance to have but a Quarter 


Rea- 


ſon, 


of the Force, c. which is highly agreeable to 
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faces of Spheres are to one another, as the Squares 
of their Radij, their Power at ſeveral Diſtances will 
be as the Squares of thoſe Diſtances reciprocally; and 


then its whole Action upon each Spherical Surface, | 


be it great or ſmall, will be always equal. 
Mr. Hyzens , in the laſt Propoſition of his Fourth 


Part of his Book De Horologio Oſcillatorio, ſhews by | 


Experiments moſt vey N That Gravity 
is that Force by which 4 y; placed any where 
near the Surface of the Earth, is impelled rowards 
the Center after the Rate of 1573 of Paris Feet in 
a Second of Time. 


The very Learned and Ingenious Capt. Halley, in 
his Diſcourſe about the Cauſe of Springs in Philoſ. 


Tranſact. N. 192. ſeems to think, That there may | 


be ſome Matter which may have a Conatus directly 
contrary to that of Gravity ; as is, faith he, the 


Caſe in Vegetation, where the Sprouts tend directly 


upwards, or againſt the Perpendicular, 

GRAVITY of Bodies, is either Specifick or Ab 
folute : See Specifick Gravity. 
' GREAT-BEAR: See Urſa Major. 

GREAT Circles of the Globe or Sphere, are thoſe 
whoſe Plane paſling thro' the Center of the Sphere, 
divides it into two equal Parts or Hemiſpheres; of 
which there are Six drawn on the Globe, viz. the 
Meridian, Horizon, Equator , Echptick, and the 
two Colures: which ſee. : 

GREFEN-CT OTH, or Countmg-Houſe of the 
King's H uſholl, is ſo called, becauſe the Table ſtands 
always covered with a Green- Cloth : Here fit the 


Lo:d Steward, Treaſurer of the King's Houſe, | 


Comptroller, Maſter of the Houſhold, Cofferer, two 
Cle:ks of the Green-Cloth, and two Clerks Com- 


ptrollers, for Daily taking the Accounts of all Ex- | 


pences of the Houthold, making Proviſions and or- 
dering Payment for the ſame, for the good Govern- 
ment of the King's Servants, and paying the Wa- 
ges of thoſe below Stairs. 

CREEN-WAX, in Law, ſignifies the Eſtreats 
of Fines, Iſſues, and Amerciaments in the Exche- 
quer, under the Seal of that Court made in Green- 
Wax, to be levy'd in the County: See Freigu Ap- 
Hoſer. 
% NRGORLANC-VYEAR „ The New Account, or, 
New Stile , inſtituted upon the Reformation of the 
Calendar by Pope Gregory XIII. (from whom it 
takes the Name) in the Year 1582 ; whereby Ten 
Days being taken out of the Month of Ofober, the 
Days of their Months go always Ten Days betore 
ours : As for Inſtance, their Eleventh is our Firſt 
Day: Which New Stile, or Account is uſed in moſt 
Parts beyond the Seas; and is called from Pope Gre- 
gory, the Gregorian Account. 

CRENADO : See Grenado-Shell. 

GRIPE of à Shzp, is the Compaſs or e 


her Stem under Water, and chiefly towards the Bot- 


tom of the Stem: And the Deſign of ſhaping her 


ſo, is to make her Gripe the more, or keep a good 
Wind ; for which end ſometimes a Falſe Stem is put 
on upon the true one. | 
GRIPE alſo is the Sea Phraſe for a Ship's being 
apt to run her Head or Noſe too much into the 
Wind, for then they ſay She Gripes, And there 
are two Cauſes of this Effect; either over- loading a 


—— — . 
| Ship a- head, the Weight of which preſſes her 
| down, that it is not apt to Gol iow he eu 
or elſe the Staying or Setting her Maſts too much af: 
| which will always be Fault ma ſnhort Ship that draws 

much Water, and will cauſe her to be continually 
ing into the Wind: But in Floaty Ships, if the 
Maſts will never 
keep a 

GROMETS, in a Ship, are ſmall Rings faſtened 
to the upper Side of the Yard of a Ship, by Staples 
to tie unto it, or to faſten the Laskets. , 
GROUND-TACKLE, is the Sea Term for 3 
| Ships Anchor, Cables, gc. in general; or whate. 
ver is neceſſary to make her ride ſafe at Anchor in 
proper Grou 
JROUND-TIMBERS, in a Ship, are choſe 
| Timbers which lie on her Keel, and are faſtened to 
it with Bolts through the Keelſon. They are ſo cal- 
led, becauſe the Ship lies at reſt upon them when 
| the 11 a-Ground. | 
z3ROUNDING of a Hip, is bringing of her on 
Ground to be trimmed, made 43 — or 
have ſome Leak ſtopp'd in her. | 
GRY, according to Mr. Lock, is a Meaſure con- 
taining ; of a Line: A Line is 8 of an Inch, an 
| Inch ;30f a Philoſophical Foot, and a Philoſophi- 
cal Foot is; of a Pendulum, whoſe Diadromes or 


equal to one Second of Time, or Z of a Mi- 
nute. | 


Surgeons. 
 GUARDANT , the Term in Heraldry for 2 
Lion born in a Coat of Arms, when his Face is 
turned towards the Spectator, and he appears in a 
1 of Guard or Defence (as it were) of him- 
GUARD-COCK : See Gardecaut. 
GUDGIONS, in a Ship, are the Eyes drove in- 
to the Stern Poſt, into which the Pintles of the 
Rudder go, to hang her on, 


is kept from Steevme, or going too much in and out, 
as ſhe lies in the Tow of a Ship. 


GULA or Gullet : See Oeſophagus. 


Gorge. 


 GULES, fo the Heralds call 
the Red Colour in the Arms of Gen- 
tlemen ; but in thoſe of the Nobili- 
ty they call it Ruby ; and in Sove- 
1 Coats Mars. Lis ex- 
r in Engraving by perpendicu- 
he Strokes or 1 


Great Sea, which runs up into the Land thro' nar- 
row Paſſages, which are called Streights ; as the 
| Gulf of Florida in America, the Arabian Gulf or 
Red-Sea in Africa, the Perſian Gulf in Aſia, and 
the Gulf of Venzce, or the Adriatick Sea in Europe. 
| GUMMA Gallcur, is by ſome the Term for the 
eating out of a Bone in the French Pox. 
GUNTER'S-LINE, is the common Line of 
Numbers, invented firſt by Mr. Gunter, and ſo com- 
monly known that there isno need of a Deſcription 
of it here; it being not only done by the Inventot 
in his Book of the Sector, but alſo by Fuerard, 
Brown, Furtridge, in their Sliding Rules, and almoſt 


every one that hath written of Practical Mathema- 
ticks. Tee Vol, Il. b 


GUN 


Vibrations, in the Latitude of 45 Degrees, are each 


GRYPHUS, a fort of crooked Pincers uſed by 


GUEST-ROPE, is that Rope by which the Boat | 


GULBE, in Architecture, the ſame with | 


ee i. - A ox. tod 


GULE, in Geography, is a Part of the Ocean or 


. 
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You have a full Deſcription of it in Mr. Gunter's 


ok of the Sector; but tis by no means ſo good 
ro find the Hour of the Day as Mr. Calas s Qua- 
drant : See drant. 4 

GUNTER'S-SCALE, called by the Common 
geamen uſually, The Gunter, is 4 large plain Scale, 
with the Lines of Artificial Sines Tangents fit- 


ted ſo to a Line of Numbers, be” "_ ”- by the 
Compaſſes work all Queſtions in plain Dialling, Sc. 
3 Exadneſs, if the Scale be large and 

It hath its Name for being the Invention of 
the above-named Mr. Gunter, and is now common- 
ly put on all our Scales, and on our de Jors, where 


they are uſually called, The Artiſcial Lines. 


GUNWALE, or Gunnel of a Ship, is that Piece 
of Timber which reaches on either fide of the Ship 


from the Half-Deck to the Fore-caſtic, being the | 


uppermoſt Bend which finiſheth the upper Works of 
the Hull in that Part, and wherein they put the 
Stanchions which ſupport the Waſte-Trees; and 
this is called the Gunwale, whether there be Guns 


in the Ship or no: And the lower Part of any | 


port, where any Ordnance are, is alſo termed the 
Gunwal:, 

— GURGUTIO, the ſame with Cion, or the Epi- 
glottis; which ſee. 


GUTTA Roſacea, is 2 Redneſs with Pimples, | 


wherewith the Cheeks, Noſe, and whole Face is 
deformed, as if it were ſprinkled with ted Drops: 


Theſe Pimples or Wheals often increaſe to that de- 


gree, that they render the Face rough and horrid, 

and the Noſe monſtrouſly big. 
GUTTA-SERENA, or Amauroſis, is a Dimneſs, 

or even total Loſs of the Sight, cauſed by a Watery 

Humour flowinz down from the Brain upon the 

Optick Nerves. 

_ GUTTE, or Drops, in Architecture are cer- 


tain Parts in Form of little Bells, which, to the 
Number of Six, are put below every Triglyþh in 


the Architravz of the Dorick Order. They are ſo 
called by Architects from their Shape, repreſenting 
the Drops of Water, which having run along the 
Trizlypþhs, till hang under the Cloſure between 
the Pillars, , 

GUTTAL-CARTILAGE, in Anatomy, is that 
which includes the third and fourth Griſtle of the 
Larynx, which ſeem to be but one, by reaſon of 


the common Membrane with which they are co- 


vered. 


GUTTE de I Eau, Drops of Water; theſe in 


_ Heraldry they paint Argent or White. 


GUTTE de Larmes, when they are Drops of 
Tears, and theſe in Heraldry are painted Blue or 


Azure. 


GUTTE de Or, Drops of melted Gold; all 
which kinds are ſometimes born in Eſcutcheons, 


8 GUTTORI Os, che ſame that is called Hyoidas 
4. 
. GUVE d Ronde, a Term in Fortification, ſig- 
—_ as a ſimple ot a ſingle Tenaill: : See 
807 Rope uſed 
4 in a Ship, is any Rope uſed to 
keep off 144 "ones. of falling 3 the 
Ship Side when they are to [A hoiſted in: Thus, if 
any thing is to be haled in over the Gunwale, it is 
gently ea ed in by a Gay- Rope faſtened uſually to the 
Stanchions of the Waſte-T recs. | 
That Rope alſo which is made faſt ro the Fore 


| maſt at one End, and is reeved thro' a ſingle Block 


ſeized to the Pendant of the Winding-Tackle, and 


then again reeved through another ſeized to the Fore- 


maſt, and whoſe Uſe is to hale forward the Pen- 
dant of the Winding-Tackle, is alſo called a Guy. 
GYMNASTICKS, that Part of Phyſick which 


| treats of the Rules that are to be obſerved in all 


forts of Exerciſes, in order to the Preſeryation of 
Health. This is ſaid to be invented by one Herod:- 


cus, born at Sehmbra a City of Thrace, or, as ſome 
fay, at Leutini in Sicily; He was Brother to Geor- 


ius the Famous Rhetorician and Philoſopher. 


This Herodicus was at firſt Maſter of an Academy, 
where young Gentlemen came to learn Warlike and 


Many Exerciſes; and whom he obſerving to be 
very Healthful on that Account, he made Exerciſe 


become an Art, in reference to the Recovery of 


Men out of Diſeaſes, as well as preſerving them 
from them, and called it Cynmaſtick, which he 


made a great Part of his Prad ice of Phyſick : But 


raldry, conſiſting of two ſtreight 


ſung [rom the Dexter Point Or. 


Hippocrates, who was his Scholar, blames him ſome- 
times for his Exceſſes in this kind of Phyſick, and 
his want of Judzment in jreſcribing this Method of 
Cure in Fevers, £57c. And Plato, in his Phedr. ex- 


| claims againſt him with great warmth on this Ac 


count, and faith, he uſed to enjoin his Patients to 
walk from Athens to Megara, (which is about 25 
Miles) and to come home again on Foot as they 
went, as ſoon as ever they bad once but touch'd the 
Walls of the City. TT 

GYN:+CIA, in general, are the Accidents inci- 
dent to Women; but Hippocrates takes them more 
ſtrictly for the Courſe: Blanchard. | 

GYNACOMASTUM, is the growing of the 
Breaſts. Blanchard. 


GYRON, an Ordinary in He- 


Fa 
Lines iſſuing from divers Parts o 
the Eſcutcheon, and meeting in þ 
the Feſſe Point; thus, 

He beareth Sanguin? a Cyron iſ- 


in Wood or Braſs, curiouſly contrived to find Drops of Blood born any how in a Coat of Arms; i 
Hour of the Day and Azimuth, with moſt Pro- | if the Drops are of any other Subſtance, they ate 1 
zons of the Globe; as alſo Heights and Diſtan- called accordingly. l 5 10 
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H Corpora, is 2 Writ that lies for the | 


bringing ing in a Jury, or fo many of them 
as refuſe to * upon the Venire facias, 
for the Trial of a Cauſe brought to iſſue. 

HABEAS Corpus, is a Writ which a Man IndiQ- 
ed for a Treſpaſs before Juſtices of Peace, or in 2 
Court of any Franchie, and being apprehended 
and impriſoned for the ſame, may have out of the 
King's-Bench, to remove himſelf thither at his own 
Coſts, and to anſwer the Cauſe there. 


And the Order of this Caſe is, firſt to procure a | fi 


Cert iorari out of the Chanc 
Juſtices for the removing 
the King's Bench; and u 
Writ to the Sheriff, for the cauſing of his Body to 
be brought at a Day. 


directed to the ſaid 
the Indictment into 


HABENDUM, is a Word of Form in a Deed | 


or Conveyance, every of which muſt have two 
Parts, viz. the Premiſes, and the Habendum. 

The Office of the Premiſes is to expreſs the 
Names of the Grantor, Grantee, and the Thing 
granted, | 

The Office of the Habendum is to limit the 
Eſtate fo, that the general Implication of the Eſtate, 
which (by Conſtruction of Law) paſſeth into the 
Premiſes, is by the Habendum controlled and qua- 


_ lifted, 


HABERE facias Seiſinam, is a Writ Judicial, | 


which lieth where a Man hath recovered Lands in 
the King's-Court, directed to the Sheriff, and com- 
manding him to give Seiſin of the Land recovered. 
This Writ is ſometimes iſſuing out of the Records 
of a Fine, executory, directed to the Sheriff of the 
County where the Land lieth, and commanding 


him to give rhe Cogniſee, or his Heirs, Seiſin of 


the Land whereof the Fine is levied, which Writ 


lieth within the Year after the Fine or Judgment, | 


upon a Scire facias, and may be made in divers 
Forms. N 
There is alſo a Writ called 8 Seiſinam, 


1h Rex hahuit annum, diem, & vaſtum ; which lies 


for the Delivery of Land to the Lord of the Fee, | 


after the King has taken his Due of Lands of him 
that was convicted of Felony. | 

HABERE factas viſum, is a Writ that lies in di- 
vers Caſes, where view is to be taken of the Lands 
or Tenements in queſtion, 


HABITUDE, is a Diſpoſition of the Mind or 
Body, acquir'd by reiterated or repeated Acts; as 
Skill and Knowledge in the Sciences, Virtue, 
Vice, Excellence in Painting, Writing, Dancing, 


Sc. 


HALOSIS, according to ſome, is a reflected In- 


verſion of the Eye-lid. | 
HEMALOPS, the Extravaſation of Blood a- 
bout the Eye, occafion'd by a Blow or Contuſion, 
commonly called a Blue Eye : Alſo the Redneſs of 
rie Eyes proceeding from an Inflammation, or the 
Diſtenſion of rhe Blood-Veſſels in the Eye, or that 
which we call a Blood-ſhotten Eye. 5 
HFMATOS Is, the ſame with SFanguificat ion; it 
is performed in all the Parts of the Body, and not in 


any pe-uliar Part, as the Heart, Liver, Spleen, as | 


ſome formerly imagined: See Blood. 
HMO DIA, a painful Numneſs of the Teeth, 
proceeding from the Irritation of the Membranes 


pon that, to procure this 


ternal or External. 
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that ſurround their Roots, ot of the Nerves that 
are diſperſed through their Subſtance. Tis uſually 
occaſioned by the eating of Acid Fruits, or the Vo- 
_ of Acid Humours: We commonly fay in 


, that the Teeth are ſet on Edge. 

MOPTYSIS, is the ſpitting of Blood from 
the Lungs, which rr either from a ſweating 
out at the Gland of the Larynx, with which 
its Tunick is cloathed within; to wit, when the 
Openings of the Arteries are too much relaxed; or 
rom ſome great Veſſels that are broke, or out of 
= _w_ Bladders of the Lungs themſelves, Blan- 
chard. 


HEMORHAGIA, is a Flux of Blood at the 


Noſtrils, Mouth, or Eyes, Cc. 


HAMORRHOIDES, are Swelling Inflammati- 
ons in the Rectum, or about the Fundament, red 
and painful, which ſometimes ſend forth Blood or 
Matter. Blanchard. 

HEMORRHOIDICAL-VEINS, are either AN- 


The Iaternal are Branches of the third and laſt 


Diviſion of the Vena Meſenterica, which is it ſelf 


the right Branch of the Porta: This is ſpread thro 


the Middle of the Meſenterimm, and goes to that 


Part of the Colon which lies on the Left Side to the 
Rectum, and thence down to the Anas. 

The External Hemorrhoidal-Veins ariſe from the 
Vena Hypozaftrica; and ſometimes from a double 

4 it ſpreading about the Sphincter of the 

Anus; and this Hypogaſtrick-Vein is, in it ſelf, 
Part of the Internal Branch of the Vena Iliaca. 

HAREDE Abducto, is a Writ that lieth for a 
Lord, who having the Wardſhip of his Tenant 
under Age, by Right cannot come by his Body, for 
that he 1s conveyed away by another, 

HAREDE deliberando alii qui habet cuſtadiam 


| terre, is a Writ directed to the Sheriff, willing him 
to command one, * the Body of him that is 


Ward to another, to deliver him to him, whoſe 

Ward he was by reaſon of his Lord. 

HARETARE, in Law, ſignifies to give a Right 

of Inheritance, or make the Donation Hereditary 

to the Grantee and his Heirs. 
HARETICO Comburendo, is a Writ that lies 

againſt him that is a Heretick; wiz. that havin 


once been convicted of Hereſy by his Biſhop, and 


having abjured it, afterwards falling into it again, 
or into ſome other, is thereupon committed to 


the Secular Power. Sir Edward Coke, in his 12th 
Report, Fol. 93. is of Opinion, that this Writ lies 
not at this Day. | 

HAILE; to hazle a Ship, is either to call to her 
to know from whence ſhe is, and whither ſhe is 
bound; or elſe to ſalute her, and wiſh her 
Health. 

HALE : to hale a Ship, is the ſame thing as 
what we call pulling a- ſbore. 3 
HALF-MOON, in Fortification, is an Out- 
work that hath only two Faces, forming together a 
Saliant- Angle, which is flanked by ſome Part of the 
Place, and of rhe other Baſtions. 

Theſe Half Moons are ſometimes raiſed befor 
the Curtain, when the Ditch is a little wider than 
it ought to be; in which Senſe 'tis much the ſame 
with a Ravelin, only the Gorge of an Half-Mecn 
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is made be in like 4 Bow or Creſcent; and is 1 
en of « Baſtion, | In Words thus: 
dut they are Defective, as being ill Fanked. | I the Rectangle, contained under the firſt and 
HALLIARDS, in a Ship, are thoſe Ropes by third Terms, be divided by the Exceſs. of twice 
Which they hoiſe up all her Yards. The Croſs- the firſt above the ſecond; the Quotient will be 
lack and the Sprit-ſfail Yard indeed have no Hul. the fourth Term in Harmonical or Muſical Propor- 
ards, becauſe they are always flung; tho in ſmall | tion : Wherefore it is neceſſary the Terms ſhould 
Craft, ot Veſſels, they have Halliardi to the Sprit- | be ſo given, that the double of the firſt may exceed 
{ail Yard. © . i he ſecond. e 
HALO, or Hales, is a certain Meteor in Form of | 
2 bright Circle or Ring that ſurrounds the Sun, | 
Moon, or Star, but more eſpecially the Moon. 
Theſe Halo's or Crowns do fometimes appear | 
colour'd like the Rainbow : And our Incomparable | 
vir Iſaac Newton gives 2 Hint of the Solution of 
this Phznomenon in his Opticks, Fag. 111. ſhew- 
ing that it ariſes from the Sun or Moon's ſhini 
thro! a thin Cloud, conſiſting of Globules of Hail 
or Water all of the ſame Size. And he gives you 
two Obſervations of his own, of the actual Ap- 
pearance of colour d Helo's; one about the Sun, | 
June 1692; the other round the Moon, Febr. 19. 
o, 8 a reddiſh Spot or Cinde of Fleſh | | 
ALO, is a 1 Spot or Circle of Flelh | 8 3 1 
which ſurrounds each Nipple in the Breaſts of A Right Line, as A D, is ſaid to be divided Har- 


— — 


W | monically, if w_ cut into 3 Parts, A B, B C, and 
HANDSPIKE, is a Wooden Leaver, with which, | CP, the Caſe be fo, that as the Whole 4D (or Z.) 
| at Sea, they Tr averſe the Ordnance, or heave with. is to either Extream @ or c:: ſo ſhall the other Ex- 
il in a Windlaſs to weigh up the Anchor. | * be :t0 the indeterminate Part 2: That is, 
HARIOT, or Mit, in Law, is taken for the 2 © :* n Wherefore Zm = a. 
beſt Cattle that a Tenant hath at the Hour of his | 2 4 EY 4 Sap — BT; | 
Death, due to 3 Ag wag Ho there is e - 5 „. F en Right Line thus harm | 
Hariot Service and Hariot Cuftom. Hariot Service 1s | ¹νEjZ⸗ a5 7 a . 5 4 
after the Death of a Tenant in 3 — 1 | —_— hang oc pat {dag 4 Fas. aur 1 2 2 . ap | | 
* e 3 15 on mw 10 N 2 . nect the End of this Line with the other End A, by 
CLA | ; Py © 7 . 2 | 
riot at che Time of his Death, that holdeth in Fee- 88 G 3 * ptr pa - 5 _-_ 
| * er 3 draw EG and that ſhall find the Point C reg ui- 
hoof * 7 red; and then calling, as above, the whole Line 
2 after the Death of a Tenant for Life: And for 3 1 40 
this the Lord may diſtrain and ſeize; but of right, ; 7 B ng th =, and CD = GC: I ay | | 
neither the Lord nor Officer ſhould take Hariot, be- 3 © | 
fore it be preſented at the next Court holden after For =_ 32 A 28 2 F, and BEC | 
the Tenant is dead, that ſuch a Beaſt is due for a | TE all 8 DG mn 3 4 0 * AB :: 
Hariot. If the Lord purchaſe Part of the Tenancy, | 4 5 a . . "Be 4 hs 1 ut as Pt 
Hariot Servic? is extinguiſh'd ; but it is not fo in les Hand EBC IS Ag 0 "I % E. 1 | 
Hrs oo And if the Lord _— to oo a 7 5 f 12 3 85 4 * - % Ts 10 
ariot when his Tenant dieth, and the Tenant de- EA CCC = 
a eth away all the Goods, yet the Lord ſhall have | BE gloomy) re Aa 3 9 
3 Fu * 3 — at pleaſure: But that the intermediate Part BC, 
7 HARMONIE, is, in ſome Authors, an Anatomi- | muſt be leſs mo either AB wd D. leaf 2 
al Term, and ſynifes th ame with Mende | y, FARMONT, s an agree or peaing e ET 
ura, viz. a jointing together the Bones of the Head, Pat F _ 8 tog || 
— 8 F Harmony is naturally produced by Conſonances, | 
HA RMONICAL Proportion, or Muſical, is | 3 * a $4 8 yet more 
* of four Numbers, As the Firſt : Is to the HARPFINGS, IO 2 properly her Breadth 
95 wer Fr, s the Dierence of the Tull and at the Bow; tho' ſome 2 the Ends of the Bends 
CO . 1 1 ä - | 
3 . — — which are faſtened into the Stem, by the ſame 
N Name. | 
Ly 5 - 3 : na * Muſcat Treg 7 HATCHES of a Ship, are the Doors in the Mid- 
Sn 3 Thou: 2 * *T 3 ſhip, or between the Main- maſt and Fore-maſt, by 
it gp” 2 7 5 * a " Þ — A, A, N, E, let which any Goods of Bulk are let down into the 
| V | Hold. Hence the 
Wen AE—AN=ME— A Fe. * HATCH- WAX, is that Place which is directly 
Terms being rightly ordered, twill be 7 737 | over the Hatches ; ſo that to lay a thing into the 
"> 255 Hatch way, is to put it ſo that the Hatches caunct 
Ez; and ——; = 4. | be come ar, or opened. 
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HAURIANT, the Term in Hetaldry proper to 
blazon Fiſhes, when' they are born in any Eſcut- 
cheon in an erect or Poſture, as if 


they were putting up their Heads above the Water | 
to breath. | | 
- HAWSER, (or Halſer) is 2 Rope conſiſting of | 


three Strands, being à kind of a little Cable, ſer- 
ving for many Uſes on board a Ship, as to faſten 
the Main and Fore-ſhrouds, to warp a Ship over a 


Hs Es, of a Ship, are two round Holes un- 
der her Head or Beak, through which the Cables 
paſs when ſhe is at Anchor. They ſay a Ship hath 
a Bold Hawſe, when the Holes are high above Wa- 
ter. A Freſh Hawſe, is when there 1s a Suſpicion 
that the Cables are fretted in the Holes. To Fresk 
the Hawſe, is to lay new Pieces upon the Cable in 
the Hawſe. They call it burning in the Hawſe, 
when the Cable endures an extraordinary Streſs, 
C'eari 
by reaſon of the Ship's winding, are intangled one 
with another. | 

HEAD-ANGLES: See Angles. 

HEAD-LINES, in a Ship, are the Ropes 


of all 


Sails which are next to the Yards, and by which | 


the Sails are made faſt to the Yards. 

HEAD-SAILS, are thoſe Sails in a Ship which 
belong to the Fore-maſt and Bolt-ſprit, becauſe they 
govern the Head of rhe Ship, and do make it fall off 
and keep out of the kay 1 theſe, in Quarter Winds, 

HEAD-SEA, is when a great Wave, or Billow of 
the Sea comes right a-head of a Ship as ſhe is in her 
Courſe. 5 

HEART: See an Anatomical Deſcription of it 
under the Word Cor. 

HEAT, one of the Four Primary Qualities, and 
ſeems to conſiſt only, or at leaſt chzefly, in the local 
Motion of the ſmall Parts of a Body Mechanically 


the Hawſe, is untwiſting the Cables, which, | 


modified by certain Conditions, of which the Prin- 


cipal is the vehement and various Agitations of thoſe 
ſmall inſenſible Parts. 


In which Deſcription it appears, there are theſe 
Three Conditions neceſſary to produce Heat ; 


1. That the ſmall Parts be vehemently and ra- 
pidly agitated, or moved, in a much greater Degree 


than is neceſſary to produce the Quality we call 


Fluadit 'Yo 


2. That the Determinations of the inſenſible Cor- 
puſcles thus vehemently 2 be alſo very vari- 
ous, ſome moving up, ſome down, ſome to the 


Right Hand, others to the Left, Be And hence, 


though Air and Water are, we find often, very vehe- 
mently moved, as in Tempeſts and Cataracts; yet 


* 


% 
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As to the Operation of Heat up our Senſes, 
Reſult of which we often all dee: It is 
ally, eſtimated by its Relation to the Organs of our 
Feeling; for we don't eſteem any Body to be hot 
unleſs the Motion of its ſmall Parts be violent o. 
| brisk enough to increaſe or ſurpaſs that of the Parti. 
cles of the Object: For if it be more languid in the 
Object than in the Sentient, we pronounce the Body 


by 


| to be cold; but if it be more violent in the Object 
than in the Sentient, we ſay the Body is hot; as 3. 
ny one may Experiment by putting his Hand, when 


cold, into warm Water; for then the Water will 
appear warm to him; whereas, had his Hand been 
hot, it would have felt cold. 


is as the Denſity of the Rays or Particles of Fire 
which occaſion it; and that Denſity is as the Di- 


| Quality. 


The Learned and Curious Dr. Slare, in Philoſoph 
Tranſat, N.213. hath publiſhed ſeveral e 2 
periments about the Productions of Flame and Fire, 
from the bare Mixture of two Liquors aftually cold; 
| which two Liquors are a Vegetable Oil (the Kinds 

of which, proper for this Purpoſe, he there gives you 
in 2 Table) and a Compound Spirit of Nitre; 
| which Spirit is made by Diſtillation (in a-Retort) 
of equal Parts of Salt Petre and Oil of Vitriol, in z 
Sand Furnace with a great Fire. 

And one thing is very remarkable as to his two 
Liquors, That tho Gunpowder cannot be made by 
firing to give any Exploſion in the Exhauſted Re- 
ceiver, yet theſe did fo in a very rapid manner, 
blowing up the Receiver, and breaking out in a 

great Flame, 


The Learned and Ingenious Captain Halley hath 


a Diſcourſe in Philoſ. Tranſat, N. 203. about the 


proportional Feat of the Sun in all Latitudes, and 
| of a Method for collecting the ſame : Where he 
| ſhews, That the Simple Action of the Sun is, as all 
other Impulſes or Strokes, more or leſs forcible, ac- 
cording to the Sines of the Angle of Incidence, or 


the Vertical Ray (being that of the greateſt Heat) 
being put for Radius, the Force of the Sun, on tho 
Horizontal Surface of the Earth, will be to that, 
as the Sine of the Sun's Altitude at any other 
Time. 1 | 


This being allowed for true, it will then follow, 


there is no reaſon to expect that they ſhould grow | That the Time of the Continuance of the Sun's ſhi- 


hot upon this Motion, becauſe the Vehemency be- 
longs to the Progreſſive Motion of the whole Body ; 
and notwithſtanding that, yet the Parts it conſiſts 
of may not any thing near be ſo much quickned 
in their Motions, made according to other various 
Determinations, as to grow ſenſibly hot ; but in 
Bodies very hot or enkindled, the rapid Motion of 
the inſenſible Parts ſeems to have all manner of Di- 
rections, and to be darted round, in a kind of burn- 
ing Sphere, all manner of ways. 


3. Tis requiſite alſo, to the Production of Heat, 
That the thus variouſly and vehemently agitated 
Particles be alſo ſo ſmall as, generally ſpeaking, to 


ning being taken for a Baſis, and the Sines of the 


Sun's Altitudes erected thereon, as Perpendiculars, 
| and a Curve drawn through the Extremities 

thoſe Perpendiculars, the Area comprehended ſhall 
be proportionate to the Collection of the Heat of all 
the Beams of the Sun in that ſpace of Time. 

Hence it will follow, That under the Pole the 
Collection of all the Heat of a Tropical Day, l 
proportionate to a Rectangle of the Sine of 23 De- 
grees and a Half into 24 Hours, or the Circumfe- 
rence of a Circle; that is, the Sine of 23 Degrecs 
and 2 Half, being nearly 24 of Radius, as 2 into. 
12 Hours. Or the Polar Heat is equal to that 0: 


the Sun continuing 12 Hours above the n 
1 - Jo $3 Ber 


The Intenſeneſs of Heat (as alſo of Light) alway, 


| ſtance from the Radiating Point reciprocally. See 
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to the Perpendicular let fall on the Plane, whence 
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Wherein the Area ZL GHH is equal to the A- 
rea of all Sines of the Sun's Altitude under the Equi- 


no&ial, erefted on the reſpective. Hours from Sun- | 


riſe to the Zenith; and the Area © Hi S is in 
the ſame Proportion to the Heat for the ſame 6 
Hours under the Pole on the Tropical Day ; and 
© HH d, is proportional to the collected Heat of 
12 Hou 

© 
Les H 26 l, by as much as the Area HGQ 
is greater than the Area Z G O; which that it is 
ſo, is viſible to fight, by a great exceſs; and fo much 


in Proportion does the Heat of 24 Hours Sun-ſhine 


under the Pole, exceed that of 12 Hours under | 
paribus, it is rea- | 


the Equinoctial; whence, Ceter:s 
fonable to conclude, That were the Sun perpetual- 
ly under the Tropick, the Pole would be at leaſt as 
warm, as it is now under the Line it ſelf. 

But whereas the Nature of Heat is to remain in 
the Subject, after the Cauſe that heated it is remo- 
ved, and particularly in the Air ; under the Equi- 
noctial, the 12 Hours abſence of the San does very 
little ſtill the Motion impreſs d by the paſt Action of 
- his Rays, wherein Heat conſiſts, before he ariſes 
again; but under the Pole, the long abſence of the 
Sun for 6 Months, wherein the Exttemity of Cold 


does obtain, has ſo chill'd the Air, that it is, as it 


were Frozen, and cannot (before the Sun has got 
far towards it) be any ways ſenſible of his Preſence, 
his Beams being obſtructed by thick Clouds, and 
perpetual Fogs and Miſts, and by that Atmoſpbere 


of Cold, as the Honourable Mr. Boyle was ple aſed to 


term it, proceeding from the everlaſting Ice, which 
in immenſe Quantities does chill the neighbouring 
Air, and which the too ſoon retreat of the Sun does 
leave unthaw'd, to increaſe again, during the long 
Winter, that follows this ſhort Interval of Summer. 
But the differing Degrees of Heat and Cold in 
differing Places, depend in a great meaſure upon 


the Accidents of the neighbourhood of high Moun- | 
tains, whoſe Height exceedingly chills the Air | 
brought by the Winds over them ; and of the Na- 


ture of the Soi], which variouſly retains the Heat, 
particularly the Sands, which in Africa, Arabia, 
and generally where ſuch Sandy Defarts are found, 


o make the Heat of the Summer incredible to tho e 
that have not felt it. 


In proſecution of his former Thought, he com- 


puted the following Table for every tenth Degree of 


Latitude, to the Equinoctial ind Tropical Sun, by | 


which an Eſtimate may be made of the intermediate 


c 
underſtood, he ex- 10 


or half a Day under the Pole, which 
HQ is viſibly greater than the other | 


| 24673 | 


_ 25055 ooo| 


Then he gives the following Corollaries, very well 


worth Note. 


COROLLARY I 
That the Equinoctial Heat, when the Sun be- 


comes Vertical, is as twice the Square of the Ra- 
dius; which may be propoſed as a Standard to 


compare with, in all other Caſes. 
COROLLARY I. 
That under the Equino&ial, che Heat is 2s the 


Sine of the duns Declination. 


COROLLARY it. 


That in the Frigid Zones, when the Sun Sets not, 
the Heat is as the Circumference of a Circle into 


the Sine of the Altitude at 6. And conſequently, 


that in the ſame Latitude theſe Aggregates of 
Warmth, are as the Sines of the Sun's Declination; 
and at the fame Declination of the Sun, they are 
as the Sines of the Latitudes, and generally they 
are as the Sines of the Latitudes into the Sines of 


the Declination. 


COROLLARY IV. 
That the Equinoctial Day's Heat, is every where 


as the Co- ſine of the Latitude. 


COROLLARY V. 


In all Places where the Sun Sets, the Difference 
between the Summer and Winter Heats, when the 
Declinations are contrary, is equal to a Circle into 
the Sine of the Altitude at 6, in the Summer parallel, 


and conſequently, thoſe Differences are as the Sines 


of Latitude into, or multiplied by the Sines of De- 
clination, 


COR. VL 


From the foregoing Table it appears, That the 
Tropical Sun under the Equinoctial, has of all o- 


thers the leaſt Force: Under the Pole, it is greater 
than any other Day's Hear whatſoever, being to that 


of the Equinoctial, as 5 to 4. 


From the Table, and theſe Corallaries, a general 


Idea may be conccivd of the Sum of all the ASionsg 


of the Sun in the whole Year, and that part of Heir 
that arifes fimply from the Preſence of the Sun, be 
brought to a (729:7:2trica? Certamt;. 


Yy 2 The 


5 
1 of the Sun for 3 

ime, is always as à Rectangle, contain d under 
the Sine of the Angle of Inciderice of the Ray pro- 
ducing Heat at that Time. | 


The Excellent Sir [aac Newton, at the End of his 
Opticks, juſt now publiſh'd, renders it probable, 
tho' he propoſes'it but as a Query; That Flame is 
a Fume, Vapour, or Exhalation heated red hot; 


| that is, ſo hot as to ſhine : Becauſe Bodies don't 


flame without emitting a copious Fume, and this 
Fume burns in the Flame. 

The Jenis*Fatuus, is a Vapour —_— without 
Heat, and there ſeems to be the ſame difference be- 
tween the Vapour and Flame, as between rotten 
Wood ſhinin 


Fire. In diſtilling hot or ardent Spirits, if the Head 
of the Still be taken off, the aſcending Vapour will 
take Fire at the Flame of a Candle , and be turn'd 
into Flame; and the Flame will run along the Va- 
pour from the Candle to the Still. 
Some Bodies heated by Motion or Fermentation, 
if the Heat grow intenſe, fame copiouſly ; and if 
the Heat be great enough, the Fumes will ſhine and 
become Flame. Metals in Fuſion uſually don't Flame 


for want of a copious Sulphur ; except Spelter, which 


Fumes copiouſly, and thereby flames. 

All Flaming Bodies, as Old Tallow, Wax, Wood, 

Foſſil-Coals, Pitch, Sulphur, A.. by Flaming waſte 

and vaniſh into burning Smoke ; which Smoke, if 
the Flame be put out, is very thick and viſible, and 
ſometimes ſmells ſtrongly , but in the Flame loſes 
its Smell by Burning; and according to the Na- 
ture of the Smoke, the Flame is of ſeveral Colours, 
as that of Sulphur is Blue, that of Copper open'd 
with Sublimate, Green, that of Tallow, Yellow, 
Sc. Smoke paſling through Flame cannot but grow 
red hot, and red hot Smoke can have no other ap- 
pearance but that of Flame. — 

As great Bodies probably conſerve their Heat the 
longeſt, ſo the Reaſon of ir ſeems to be, That their 
Parts heat one another : Whence 22 denſe, and 
fix'd Bodies, when heated beyond ſuch a Degree, 
may emit Light ſo copiouſly, as by the Emiſhon and 
Reaction of its Light, and the Reflections and Re- 
ations of its Rays within its Pores to grow ſtill 
hotter, till it come to ſuch a Period of Heat, as is 
that of the Sun: Wherefore we may ſuppoſe the 
Sun and fix'd Stars to be great Earths vehemently 
hot, whoſe Heat is conſerved by the Greatneſs of 
the Bodies, and the mutual Action and Reaction 
between them and the Light which they emit ; and 
whoſe Parts are kept from fuming away, not only 
by their Fixity, but alſo by the vaſt Weight and 
Denſity of the Atmoſpheres incumbent upon them, 
and very ſtrongly preſſing them, and condenſing the 
Vapours which ariſe from them. See Vol. II. 

HEAVE, at Sea, ſignifies to throw away, or to 
flingany thing over-board , this they call, Heavi 
it over-board; alſo turning about the Capſtan, is 
called, Heawing at the Capſtan; likewiſe when a 


Ship being at Anchor, riſeth and falleth by the force | 


of the Waves, ſhe is ſaid, To Heave and Set. 


N Heat, and burning Coals of | 
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it: For the moſt part it is dccoinpanied with an Ul. 
cer of the Lungs, Leanneſs, and » Cough," Blau 
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HEEL ; that part of the Foot of any Maſt which 
is pared away flanting on the aftward "or 


* 


Foot, in order that the Maſt may be 
ny EE = Be los, 
r ———— # g ma are 4 & 
that they put the Eid of the | hte | _— 
Alſo if a Ship lie on one ſide, whether ſhe be a. 
ar a-float, they ſay She Heels offward, or to 
the Sh Har board, or a- port. 
| HEGEMONICE, are the Principal Actions in a 
Humane Body, as the Actions Animal and Vital. 
ena, a nology, ſignifying 
, a Term in Chro ifying the 
Epocha, or Account of Time nk br che 3 
and Turks, who begin their Computation from che 
Day that Mabomet was forced ro make his Eſcape 
from the City of Mecca, which happen'd on Friday, 
Fuly 16. A. D. 622. under the Reign of the Empe- 
' of a e, is the Perpendicular Line 
drawn from Re Top to che Baſe (ſometimes pro- 
duced) either within the Figure or without it. 
HEIGHT of the Pole : See Altitude of the Pole. 
| HEIR, a Word having not alrogether the fame 
Signification with Civitians ; who call Heredem, 


ftayed after. 


ru; as in Common Law, which calls him Heir that 
ſucceeds by Right of Blood in any Man's Lands or 
Tenements in Fee; for by the Common Law no- 
thing paſſeth Jure Hereditats, but only Fee: Move- 
ables, or Chattels immovable, are given by Te- 
ſtament to whom the Teſtator liſteth, or elſe are at 
the Diſpoſition of the Ordinary, to be diſtributed 
as he in Conſcience thinketh meet. Every Hir, 
| having Lands by Deſcent, is bound by the binding 
Aeèts of his Anceſtors, if he be named, Qui ſentit 
commodum, ſentire debet £5 onus. 
HELCYDRA, are certain little Ulcers, thick 


and red; and in the Skin of the Head, like the 
Nipples of the Breaſts, which fend forth Matter. 


Blanchard. 

_ HELIACAT-REING, is when a Star, havi 
been under the Sun's Beams, gers from the ſame 1 
as to be ſeen again. 

HELIACAL-SETTING, is when a Star, by the 
near Approach of the Sun, firſt becomes inconſpicu- 
ous; this is reckon'd in the Moon but at 17 De- 
grees diſtance, or thereabouts; but in other Stars, 
tis aſſoon as they get diſtant, or come near the Sun 
by the Space of a whole Sign. 

HELICE Major and Minor, the ſame with Lyſa 
Major and Minor. 

LICOSOPHY, is the Art of Delineating all 
ſorts of Spiral Lines m Plano. 

HELIOCENTRICK Place of a Planet, is faid 
to be ſuch, as it would appear to us from the Sun, 
if our Eye were fix d in its Center. 


HEAULME, (or as they write it, Heawme) is the 


Herald's Term for an Helmet, or Head-piece. 


HEAVY Beodics Deſcent : See Deſcent of beavy | 


Bodies. | | 
HEBRAISM, is the proper Idiom of the Hebrew 
Tongue. 
HECTICA, is a Continued Fever, ariſing from 


the very Habit of the Body, and introduced in | 


long Time, and has fo rooted it ſelf into the very 
Conſtitution that it is very difficult ever to cure 


Huliocen- 


qui ex teſtamento ſuccedit in univerſum jus Teſtato- 
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IF che outer Circle repreſent the Orbit of the 
Earth round the Sun, and then the inner one be 
ſo as to be inclined to the Plane of the other 

(for which reaſon it appears in the form of an El- 
lipſis) when the Planet is in N or n (which Points 
are call d its Nodes) it will appear in the Ecliptick, 
and ſo have no Latitude; but if it move to P, then 
being ſeen by the Sun, it will appear to decline 
from the Ecliptick, or to have Latitude, and the In- 
dination of the Line © P to the Plane of the E- 
dliptick, is called the Planet's Hehocentrick Lati- 
tude, and the Meaſure of it is the _ P © 47 ſup- 
poſing the Line P q to be perpendicular to the Plane 
of the Ecliptick: And this Heliocentrick Latitude 
will be continually increaſing till it come to the 


Point A, which they call the Linnt or utmoſt Ex- 
bent of it, and then it will decreaſe 


again till it 
come to nothing in N; after which it will increaſe 
again till it come to B; and laſtly, be decreaſing 
again till the Planet come to be in u, e 

HELIOSCOPES, are a ſort of Teleſcopes fitted fo 
25 to look on the Body of the Sun without Offence 
to the Eyes. | | 

Of theſe Dr. Hook hath written a little Tract, 

and propoſes, that by 2 4 Reflecting Glaſſes 
into a Teleſcope, the Sun's Rays ſhall come to the 
Eye, but with zg part of their uſual Strength. And 
this Way the Doctor prefers to all others. 

But without any ſuch long Apparatus, Mr. Hu- 
ens Way, of only uſing a Plane-Glaſs black d at the 
Fame of a Lamp or Candle on one Side and placed 
between the Eye-Glaſs and the Eye, will anſwer the 
Deſign of an Helioſcope very well: The Truth of 
which I have often found my ſelf by Experience. 

HELIX, is the Exterior Brim of the Ear, ſo cal- 
—_ its winding. The Interior is called Sca- 


HELIX, in Geometry, is the ſame with Spiral; 
which ſee. : 
HELLENISM, is the Imitation in Latin, or any 
acher Language, of the proper Idiom of the Greek 
| Tongue. — | | 
HELM, or Tiller of a Ship, is that Beam or Piece 
of Timber that is faſtened into the Rudder, and fo 
comes forward into the Steerage, where he that ſtands 
at Helm ſteers the Ship, by holding the Whip-ſtaff 
in his Hand, a piece of Wood for that purpoſe, fa- 
ſtened into the Hl. 


De Terms of Art belonging to the Helm, are, 


„ 


1. Port the Helm: :That is, Put the Helm over to | 
the Left Side of the Slip, 


ks 


HEP 

2. Starboard the Helm ; That is, Put it to the 
3. Right the Helm; or Helm a Mid-/hip ; that i 
122 f eren with b Middle of the Sin? = 


Bear up the Helm: That is, Let the Ship go mo 
large before the Wind. ws T TA ons 


J Bear up round; That is, Let the Ship go di- 
rectly before the Wind, in the Middle between her 
two Sheets. | 

HELM alſo, with the Chymiſts, is the Head of 
any Still or Alembick, becauſe tis in Figure ſome- 
thing like an Helmet, or Steel Cap, uſed by the Ca- 


valry in War: So that to gs oy over ths Helm, 
* 


is the ſame as to force it ire up to the Topo 
the Veſſel, that it may diſtil down into the Receiver 
by the Noſe or Beak of the Head ; and when 
ſay , That ſuch a Thing cannot be b t over the 
Helm, they mean, tis of too fix d mg * to be 
raiſed into Vapour, or Salt, by the Force of Fire. 

HELMINTHAGOGUES, or Helminthicks, are 
Medicines that expel Worms, or bring em away by 
Stool. Blanchard. | 

HELOS, or Clavss, is a. round, white, callous 
Swelling of the Foct like the Head of a Nail, and 
fixed in the Roots of the hard Skin of the Foot. 
Blanchard. w 

HEMERALOPIA, or Acies nocturna, is when 
2 _ better in the Night than in the Day. Blan- 
chard. | 

HEMICRANIA, is a Head-ach in either Part of 
the Brain, 

HEMIPAGIA, the fame that Hemicrania, 

HEMIPLEGIA, is a Palſie on one Side below 


the Head, proceeding from an Obſtruction in one 


part or other of the Spinal Marrow; or from a 
Blow; whence it comes to paſs, that the Animal 
Spirits are obſtructed in their Paſſage. Blanchard. 

HEMIPLEXIA, the fame with Hemiplegia. 

HEMISPHERE, is the Half of a Globle or Sphere 
when tis ſuppoſed to be cut thro the Center in the 
Plane of one of its greateſt Circles. Thus the E- 
quator divides the Terreſtrial Globe into the Nor- 
thern and Southern Hemiſphere; and the Equinoctial, 
the Heavens after the ſame manner. 

The Horizon alſo divides the Earth into 2 Hemi- 
ſpheres, the one Light, and the other Dark, accor- 
ding as the Sun is above or below that Circle. 

Alſo Maps or Prints of the Heavens, Conſtellati- 
ons, fc. paſted on Boards, are ſometimes called 
Hemnſpheres, but uſually Planiſpheres. 

The Writers of Opticks prove, that a Glaſs Hæmi- 


ſdbere unites the Parallel Rays at the Diſtance of a 


Diameter and one third of a Diameter from the Pole 
of a Glaſs, Molyneux Dioptr. Nov. p. 94. 

HEMITRITAUS, an Irregular Intermitting Fe- 
ver that returns every Day, but with this Differenee 
from a Quotidian, that the Fit comes twice every 
other Day. | 

HENDECAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure that 
hath 11 Sides, and as many Angles. 

Hendecagon, in Fortification, is taken for a Place 
defended by 11 Baſtions. 

HENIOCHUS, one of the Northern Conſtella- 
tions of fix d Stars: See Auriga. | 

HEPAR, the Liver, is a Fleſhy large Viſcus, pla- 
ced in the Right Hypochondrium ; its Convex and 
Upper-ſide reaches a little beyond the Cartilago X:- 
phordes, and touches «the Diaphragm; its Concave 
and Under-ſide covers the Fylorus, and part of the 
Stomach, as alſo part of the Colon, all the Duode- 
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x: © a part of the: 7, and of che Ou j,j; 
and when we, are ſtanding , its loweſt: Extremity 
reaches near to the Navel. 8 

Its Figure is almoſt round and pretty thick; its 
upper Convex-ſideabeing ſmooth and equal, but the | 
lower Concave one by no means ſo. In its Middle 
and Fore-part it is divided into two, by a Fiſſure 
where the Umbilical Veſſels enter. The Gall-Blad- | 
der is faſtened to its Under-fide, where are three E- 
m inences that the Ancients called Forte, of which | 
one paſſes for a little Lobe. | 

When it is full of Blcod, it is of a dark red Co- | 
tour ; but when the Blood is wafh'd out of it, it || 
looks pale and feels ſoft. ker 

Ir is faſten d to rhe Body by two Ligaments: | 

The firſt, which is large and ſtrong, comes from 
the Feritonæum, that covers the Diaphragm, and pe- 
netrating the Subſtance of the Liver, joins the 
ſula of the Porta. EE 

The ſecond is the Umbilical Vein, it comes from 
the Navel, and enters by the great Fiſſure of the 
Liver to join the Porta: After the Birth it degene- 
rates into a Ligament, but is of little Uſe for the 
faſtening the Liver: Tis covered with a common 
Membrane from the Peritoneum, beſides that every 
Lobe and Gland has its proper Membrane: The 
common Membrane cf the Liver being raifed, its 
Subſtance appears, which is compoſed of ſeveral 
Lobes of Glands, of a Conick Figure, not eaſily to 
be diſtinguith'd in the Liver of Men: Theſe Lobes 
are diſpoſed all along the Sides of each Branch of 
the Veſſels in the Liver, they are every one cover'd | 
with a proper Membrane, and tyd to one another 
by other Membranes in ſuch a manner, as that they 
leave alfo little Intervals betwixt them, which are 
more viſible in Fiſh, and other imperfect Animals; 
every Lobe receives ſmall Veſſels, which are conti- 
nued to the little Glands of which each Lobe is com- 

oſed. | 

l The Veſſels of the Liver, ate the Vena Cava and 
the Porta; they are accompanied with many ſmall 
Branches ob the Arteries, which come from the 
Celiack and Meſenterica Superior, which two brin 

the Blood for the Nouriſhment of the Liver: The 
Porta brings the Blood full of Bile for Secretion, 

and the Cana carries back the Blood that remains 

fiom both : The Vena Porta and the Cava enter the 

Liver by its Concave fide, and are equally diſtri- 
bated through all its Subſtance : Where ever there is 

a Branch of the one, there is a Branch of the other; 

ſo that cach Lobe, and each Gland in the Lobe, 
whether on the Convex, or on the Concave- ſide, 
receive the ſame Veſſels. | 

The Vena Porta diſcharges by the Extremity of 
its Branches, the Blood, as yet full of Bile, into the 
little Glands which form the Lobes, of which the 
P.:renchyma of the Liver is compoſed , where being 
ſcparated from the Bile, which 1s taken up by the 
Bilary Veſſels (which accompany the Branches of 
the Porta) and carried to the Gall-Bladder or Duo- 
denum, it is carried back by the Branches of the 
Cava: it receives its Nerves from the Pleus H-pa- 
ticys of the Intercoſtal Nerve. 

Peſid:s theſe Veſſels, the Liver has Lymphatick 
Veſſels, moſt of which open into the conglobated 
Glands, near the Pirta, on the Concave-fide of the 
Liver, from then. e the Lympha is carried by other 
Lymrharicks to the Receptaculun: Chyli. 

We come now to the Excretory Veſſels of the 
Liver; which are, the Veſicula Fellis, and P.rus Bi- 
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larius The Peficula Fellis, or Gall-Bladder, is fixed 
to the Con ave-fide of the Liver ; its Figure 1s like 
that of a Fear ; tis of a different Bigneſs almoſt in 


| 
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every dudject; the biggeſt is about the Bigneſs cf , 
little Hens Egg 5 when the Lier is%io its — 


* 


Situation, the bottom eff Part of the Blad. 
der is downwards, and the Neck or narroweſt Part 


upwards, and the Point touches the Stomach, ag 
e Colon, where it frequently dyes then 
1 Bladder is compoſed of three Coats, 
the ontermoſt is common to it with the Liver. 
the next which is proper to it, is thick and folid, 


| compoſed of Tranverſe, Oblique, and Stteight Fl. 


bres: The third is thin and nervous: This [ag 
Coat is cover d within by a kind of Cruſt or Mucy; 
which preſerves it againſt the Acrimony of the Bile ? 
Malgighius has remarked ſome little Glands be- 
tween. its Coats, where the Cyſtick Arteries eng. 
which gave him Ground to think that it was the ſame 


in the Porus Bilartus, The Bile is brought into the 
| Gall-Bladder by ſome ſmall Veſſels which ariſe from 
the neighbouring Glands, and uniting, form one or 
two Pipes which open at the Neck of the Bladder : 
| Theſe Ducts I could never diſcover in any Liver 


but an Ox s, though I have reaſon to think they are 
likewiſe in an Human, From the Neck of the Gall. 
Bladder there goes a Pipe, not in a ftreight Line 
with the Bladder, but as it were more depreſs d in 


the Liver; it is called Ductus Chyſticus; ſome ſmall 


Bilary Ducts open likewiſe into it, and its inner 


Membrane has ſeveral Nugæ, which retard the Mo- 


tion of the Bile. To this Pipe ( which is about the 
bigneſs of a Gooſe Quill) is joyn'd another, called, 
Ductus Hepaticus, or Porus Bilarius; theſe two toge- 
ther make the Ductus Commninis Choledochus, which 
goes obliquely to the lower end of the Duodenum. 


or the beginning of Jejunmum : After it has pierce 
the firſt Coat, it a — two Fingers breadth be- 
tween the Coats, before it opens the Cavity of the 
Inteſtine ; which oblique Inſertion ſerves inſtead of 


a Valve, to hinder the Bile to return into Ductus 


| Communis, having once enter d the Inteſtine. The 


Gall-Bladder has two Veins from the Porta , which 


are called Cyſtice Gemelle ; it has ſome ſmall Arte- 


ries from the Cæliaca Dextra, and ſome Lymphaticks, 

The Porus Bilarius is another Excretory Veſſel 
of the Liver; it has as many Branches as the Vena 
Porta, which it accompanies through every Lobe 
and Gland in the Liver; where ever there is a Branch 
of the one, there is a Branch of the other, and theſe 
two are encloſed in one common Capſule, as in a 


Sheath : The Uſe of this Capſule is to facilitate the 


Blood and Bile, by the Contraction of its Fibres. 
All theſe Branches unite, and make one Pipe of the 
Bigneſs of a ſmall Quill, which joins, as we have 
faid, at the end of the Ductus Cyſticus, for the car- 


rying the Bile from the Liver to the Inteſtines, by 


the Ductus Communts Cholydochas. 

The Inſertion of the Porus Bilarius into the Ductus 
Cyfticus, is Oblique, with its Mouth looking to- 
wards the Ductus Comnuninis; by which means it 18 
impoſſible that the Bile which comes from the Oſtus, 
can enter the Porus. a 

The Bile which is found in the Gall-Bladder, is 
thinner, and different from that which is in the Ho- 
rus Bilarnss. This Malprchius proves by an Expe- 
riment, which is this, That having tied the Ductus 
Cyſticus, he remarked, that the Bile which came by 
the Porus Bilarins was of a different Taſte, Smell, 
Colour, and Conſiſtency from that in the Gall-Blad- 
der. 

The Uſe of the Bile is to ſheath or blunt the A- 
cids of the Chyle ; becauſe they being entangled 
with irs Sulphurs, thicken it ſo, as that it cannot 


be ſufficĩiently diluted by the Sztccus Pancreaticus to 
enter the Ladteal Veſſel; : this appears not only _ 
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than of a Volatile Alkaline Salt; but like- 
wiſe from what Lubenhoeck his obſerved, That of 
the great quantity of Acid Salts he has ſeen amongſt 
the Aliments of the. Stomach, he never could find 
any in the Chyle, after it had paſſed the Duodenum. 
, ſome Chyle is almoſt always paſling 
the Duodenum, therefore it was neceſſary 
that the Bile likewiſe ſhould be-continually poured 
into it from the Ductus Hapat icus. In a Dog, whoſe 
Ductus Conmunis Cholidochus, was near as big as in 
2 Man, I have gather d it at the rate of 2 Drachms 


ments requires a greater Quantity of Bile, therefore 
according as the Stomach is, more or leſs diſtended 


portionable Quantity of Gall, to be mix d with the 
Chyle in the Guts. Dr. Keil. 

HEPATICK Medicines are, for the moſt part, 
ſuch as are both D:aphoretical and Diuretical. 

HEPATICA Vena, the fame with Baſilica. 

HEPATICK Ales, is the fineſt fort of Alves, 
brought commonly from an Iſland in Perſia, called 
Succotra, whence the Name Aloes Succotrina: Tis 
_ Hepatick, becauſe 'tis near the Colour of the 
Liver. 
HEPATICUS Morbus, or Hepatick Flux, is a 
Dejection, of a watery ſharp Blood, like rhe waſh- 
ing of Fleſh, when the nervous juice, or watery Blood, 
being not rightly concocted, but ſharp, is diſcharged 
into the Guts: Alſo when black ſhining dried Blood 
is driven into the Guts. The Diſeaſe is fo called, be- 
cauſe they attributed Sanguification to the Liver. 


Blanchard. 


HEPIALA : See Epiala. 

HEPTAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure of ſeve- 
ral Sides and Angles; and is call'd a Regular H-p- 
tagon, if thoſe Sides and Angles be equal. 

EPTAGON, in Fortification, is taken for a 

Place that hath 7 Baſtions for its Defence. 

HEPTANGULAR Fgure, in Geometry, is that 
which conſiſteth of 7 Angles. 

HEPTHEMIMERIS, is a Cæſura in a Latin 


| Verſe, where after the third Foot there is an odd 


Syllable, which ſerves to help make a Foot with the 
next Word ; as in this : 


Le latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. 
HERCULIUS Morbus, the ſame with Epilep/ia. 


real, as a Man may have to himſelf and his Heirs, 
by way of Inheritance ; or not being otherwiſe be- 


him and his next Heir of Blood, and fall not with- 


in the Compaſs of an Executor or Adminiſtrator, as 


attels do. It is a Word of large extent, and 
mu”! uſed in Conveyances ; for by the Grant of He- 
reditaments, Iſles „ Seigniories, Mannors , Houſes 
and Lands of all Sorts, Charters, Rents, Services, 
dvowſons, Commiſſions, and whatever may be in- 
herited, will paſs, | 
HE ——_— Comburenda : See Heretico Com- 
reno. 
HERISSON, in Fortification, is a Beam arm d 
with a great Quantity of ſmall Iron Spikes or Nails, 
awing their Points outward, and is ſupported by a 
wot, upon which it turns, and ſerves inſtead of a 
Barrier to block up any Paſſage. They are frequent- 
placed before the Gates, and more eſpecially the 
icket-Doors of a Town or Fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe 


— which muſt of Neceſſity be often open d and 


in an Hour; but becauſe a great Quantity of Ali- | 


with Food, it preſſes out of *the Gall-Bladder a pro- | 


| 


HEREDIT AMENTS, in Law, ſignifies all ſuch | 


hings immoveable, be they corporeal, or incorpo- | 


queathed, do naturally and of courſe deſcend to | 


Iis fo called from Hermes, or Mera 


the 


Humoure, or Swellings. 


— RR ———_—_———— —— —d äiô — — — — — | — 
the. Analyſis of the Bile , which yields more df a | -—|HERMETICAL Philoſophy, is that which pre- 


tends to ſolve and explain all the Phznomena of 
Nature, by the three Chymical Principles, Salt; 
Sulphur, and Mercury. 


_ - HERMETICAL FHy/ich, is that Hypotheſis in the 


Medicinal Art, which refers the Cauſe 0: ali Diſ- 
eaſes to Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. 
 HERMETICAL Sea, or H:rmes's Seal, or to 
Seal or Stop up any Glaſs Hermetically, is to heat 
the Neck of the Glaſs till tis juſt ready to melt, and 
then with a pair of hot Pincers to pinch or cloſe it 
together. This way are all Thermometers ſealed up, 
and the Chymiſts ſeal up thus a Liquor in a Matraſs, 
or Bolt-head, when they deſign it ſhould be long 
cixculared in a gentle Heat. 
HERMETICK Axt, is the fame with Chymiſtry. 
| wry, whom 
the Chymiſts will needs aſſert to have been rhe firſt 


and moſt famous Chymiſt. 


HERNIA, or Ramer, is properly the Falling of 


the Inteſtines, Cawl, Sc. by the Proceſſes of the 


Pzritonenm dilated into the Groin : Alſo a Protube- 
rance of the Navel, The Falling down of the 
Womb is improperly fo called; as alſo ſwelling in 
nx; winding Tumours of the Spermatick 

Veſſels ; Diſtenſions from Flatulent Matter; watery 
Blanchard. . 

HERPES, a ſpreading and winding Inflammation, 

is two-fold; either Miliaris, or Puſtularis, like Mil- 
8 ſeizes the Skin only, and itches ; 
or Exedens, conſuming; which not only ſeizes the 
Skin, but the Muſcles underneath : The Caufe of it 
is, That the Glandules of the Skin are too much 
ſtuffed with Salt Particles, which are kept there by 
others that are viſcous, whence proceed the little 


_ Ulcers like Millet-ſeed , that occaſion an itching in 


the Skin, which if the Peccant Humour abound, 


| they grow into a Cruſt, and cat the Parts they lie 


upon. Blanchard. 


|  HERGE, in Fortification, is a Lattic2, or Port- 


cullice, made in the Form of a Harrow, and beſer 
with many Iron Spikes, It is uſually hung by 2 
Cord faſten'd to a Moulinet, which is cut in caſe ot 
Surprize, or when the firſt Gate is broken with a a 
P:tard, to the End that the Her/e may fall, and ſtop 
up the Paſſage of tie Gate, or other Entrance of a 
Fortreſs. Theſe Hrſes are alſo often laid in the 
Roads to incommode the March as well of the Horſe, 
as of the Infantry, 

HERSILLON, in Fortification, is a Plank ſtuck 
with Iron Spikes, for the ſame Uſe as the H-rſ2. 

HETEROCLITES, in Grammar, are ſuch Nouns 
as are of different Declenſions in one Number, from 
what they are in the other. 

HETEROCRANIA, is a Pain in one Part or o- 
ther of the Head. 

HETEROGENEAL Nouns , in Grammar, are 
ſuch as have one Gender in the Singular Number, 
and another in the Plural, as Tartarss, Tartara ; 
Locus, Loca, Sc. | 

HETEROGENEAL Numbers, are mix'd Num- 
bers conſiſting of Whole ones (or Integers) and of 
Fractions. 

HETEROGENEAL Surds, are ſuch as have dit- 
ferent Radical Signs; as | 


aa: and ,/ :bb: 759 7 and /: 19. 


How to reduce Surds to Homogeneal ones, ſee under 


Surds. 


HETEROGENEAL Light, is by our admi .olc 


Sir Iſaac Newten ſaid to be that which conſiits of 
Rays of differing Degrees of Refrangibility: Thus, 


the 


ww Os 


the comes. Tie e. 
geneal, being a Mixture of all Sorts of Rays. See 
Colours. | | __ | ; 

HETEROGENEOUS Particles, are ſuch as are 
of different Kinds, Natures , and Qualities , of 
which, generally, all Bodies are compoſed : And 
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 « HIRCUS, Hei, or Hani, the Corners of the 
© HIRCUS, a fixd Star; the ſame with 
' . HIRCUS, a Name given by ſome Writers to 1 
ſort of a Comet encompaſſed by a kind of Main, 


ſeeming to be rough and hairy, by reaſon of its 
ſometimes 


therefore, when in Chymiſtry a Body is analyſed or Rays appearing like Hairs : It is alſo 
diſſolved by the Fire, or any Mſenſtrumm; if Parts | without any Train or Buſh. ago) 
or Principles of different Natures (ſuch as Salt, Oil, | HIRQUUS, the fame with Cant hus. 


Spirit, Water, and Earth) can be ſeparated from it; 
thoſe are called Heterogeneities (by Helmont ) be- 
cauſe they are all of very different Kinds or Natures 
from one another. 
HETEROSCH, in Coſmography, are ſuch Inha- 
bitants of the Earth as have their Shadows falling 
but one way; as thoſe who live between the Tro- 
picks and Polar Circles, whoſe Shadows at Noon in 


they are about to weigh 


HITCH, is a Sea Word, to, catch hold of any 
Thing with a Hook or a Rope, and to hold it fag. 
Thus fay they, when the Boat is to be hoiſed in 
Hitch the Tackles into the Rings of the Boat; ſo 
Hitch th2 Fiſh-hook to the Fluke of the Anchor, when 
the Anchor. | 
HOBE : See Hoyſe. * DHS 
HOLD, of a Ship, is all that Part of it which lies 


North Latitude, are always to the Northward, and 


| between the Keelſon and the Lower-Deck ; wherein, 
in South Latitude to the Southward. 


divided by Bulk-heads, are the Steward's Room, the 
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HEXACHORD, a certain Interval of Muſick or 
Concord, commonly called a Siæth; and is twofold, 


viz. the Greater and — 
The Greater Hexachord is compoſed of two grea- 


ter Tones, two leſſer Tones, and one greater Semi- 


Tone, which are five Intervals: But the Leſſer Hexa- 
chord conſiſts only of two Greater Tones, one Leſ- 
ſer Tone, and two Greater Semi- Tones. 

The Proporticn of the former, in Numbers, is as 
3 to 5; and that of the other, as 5 to 8. 
HEXAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure of fix 
Sides and Angles ; and if thoſe Sides and Angles be 
equal, 'tis called a Regular Hexagon. 


HEXAHEDRON, is the ſame with the Cube, 


being a Regular Solid of fix equal Sides or Faces. 
See Regular Bodtes. 5 

The following Figure, being cut in Paſte- board 
and folded up, will repreſent the Hexabedron or 


Cube. 
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HEXASTYLE, an Ancient Building which had 


fix Columns in the Face before, and fix alſo behind, 
and is the ſame with the Pſeudodipteron. 

HIDROA, are Pimples about the Secret Parts, 
proceeding from a ſharp Humour. Blanchard. 


HIDRONOSUS, is a Fever, wherein the Pati- 


ent ſweats extremely: The Engliſb call it the Sweat- 
ing-Sickneſs. Blanchard. | 

HIDROTICK Medicmes, are thoſe that procure 
and promote Sweating : See Suderificks. 


HIPPEUS, or Equinus, a Comet that ſome Wri- 
ters will needs have to reſemble a Horſe : But the 


Shape of this kind of Comet is not always alike, 


as being ſometimes Oval, and ſometimes imitating a 
Rhomboides. 


Its Train, in like manner, is ſometimes ſpread 


from the Front or Fore Part; and at other times 


from the Hinder Part: Therefore they are diſtin- 
guithed into Equinus Barbatus, Equinus Quadran- 


gular, and Equinus Ellipticus. 
HIPPUS, is an Affection of the Eyes, wherein 


 ſwain's-Room ; and in a 
or Lading in general. 


Powder-Room, the Bread- Room, and the Boat- 
Merchant-Man, the Goods 


HOLD-OFF, is a Term at Sea, uſed about hea- 
| ving in the Cable at the Capſtan: For if it be very 
ſtiff and great, or have lain long in a Slimy or Oazy 
| Ground, unleſs that Part which is heaved in by, be 
haled away hard from the Capſtan, the Cable will 
furge or ſlip back; therefore it muſt be haled away 
as faſt as it comes in, that the Cable may keep cloſe 
about the Whelps: And this Work is called Hal ding- 
, and may be done by Hand with a ſmall Cable; 
but in all great Ships they either hold-off with Nip- 
2% or elſe bring the Cable alſo to the Jeer-Cap- 
an. | 
HOLLOW-TOWER, in Fortification , is a 
Rounding made of the Remainder of ro Briſures, 
to join the Curtain to the Orillon, where the Small- 
Shot are plaid, that they may not be ſo much expo- 
| ſed to the View of the Enemy. And the 
HOLLOW-SQUARE, is a Body of Foot drawn 
up, with an empty Space in the Middle for the Co- 
lours, Drums, and Baggage, facing and covered by 
the Pikes every way to oppoſe the Horſe. 
HOMAGE, is the Submiſſion, Promiſe, and Oath 
of Service and Loyalty which a Tenant makes to 
his Lord, when he is firſt admitted to his Land, 
which he holds of the Lord in Fee (tis probably 


1 derived from the Word Homo : ) becauſe the Form, 


as appointed by Stat. 17. Edw. 2. in theſe Words; 
en a Free- man ſhall do Homage to his Lord, of 
whom he holdeth in Chief, he ſhall hold his Hands 


together between the Hands of his Lord, and hall 
ſay thus; 


I becc me your Man from this Day forth for my Life, 
for Member, and for Warldly H nour ; and ſhall awe 
you my Faith for the Land I hold of you, ſavint the 
Faith that I owe unto our Sovereign Lord the King, 
and to nine other Lords. 


And in this manner the Lord of the Fee, for 
which Homage is due, taketh Homage of every Te- 
nant as he cometh to the Land or Fee. 

HOMAGE is ſometimes uſed for rhe Jury in # 
Court-Baron, where it conſiſteth moſt commonly 
5 ſuch as owe Homage unto the Lord of the 

ee. 

HOMAGE Arnceftral, is where a Man and his 
Anceſtors, time out of Mind, held their Land of. 
their Lords and his Anceſtors by Homage. And it 
ſuch Lord have received Homage, he is bound to 


other Lords above 


they continually ſhake and tremble, and now and ' acquit the Tenant againſt all 


then twinckle, as it happens in riding. Planchard. | him, of every manner of Service, And if rhe Te- 
1 | | nannt 
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In hath done Homage to his Lord, and is implea- 
2 back vouches the Lord to Warranty, the Lord 
z bound to warrant him; and if the Tenant loſe, 
he thall recover in Value againſt the Lord ſo much 
of the Lands as he had at that time of the Voucher, 
any time after. | 35 
HOMAGIO Reſpedtuando, is àa Writ directed to 
the Eſcheator, commanding him to deliver Seiſin of 
Lands to the Heir that is full Age, notwithſtanding 
his Homage not done, which ought to be perform- 
ed before the Heir have Livery, or his Lands, ex- 
cept there fall out ſome reaſonable Cauſe to hinder 


ws HOMICIDE, in Common Law, ſignifies the 


and C ſual. 

Honncide Voluntary , is that which is deliberate, 
and committed of a bt Mind and Purpoſe to kill, 
and is either with a precedent Malice, or without: 
The former is Murder, and is a Fellonious Killing, 
through Malice prepenſed, of any Perſon living in 
this Realm under the King's Protection: See Mur- 
der, Man-ſlaughter, Chance- med ley. 

Humicide Caſual, is either merely Caſual or mit. 
Merely Caſual, is when the Slayer kills a Man 
by pure Miſchance, being about his lawful Occaſi- 


7 


Killing of a Man, and it is divided into Voluntary 


Man's Hand, or falling off while he is felling a 
Tree. 

But tis accounted Mit, when there is Negli- 
gence, or ſome other unwarrantable Circumſtance , 
ſeized with the Action. 


take him that hath taken any Bond-man or Woman, 
and let him or her out of the Country, fo that he or 
ſhe cannot be replevied according to Law. 

HOMINE eligendo ad cuſtodiendam peciam ſirilh 


poration, for the Choice of a new Man to keep the 
one Part of the Seal, appointed for Statutes-Mer- 
| chant, when the other is Dead. 

HOMINE replegiendo, is a Writ to bail a Man 
out of Priſon: In what Caſe it lies, fee the New 
Book of Entries. 
HOMOCENTRICK, the ſame with Conce n- 
trick. - 

HOMOGENEAL, fignifies of the fame Kind or 
Sort, or that which differs not in Nature, c. The 
fame with Homogeneous. 

HOMOGENEAL Numbers, are thoſe of the 
ſame Nature and Kind; And 

HOMOGENEAL Surds, are ſuch as have one 
commo Radical Sign; As 


3 3 
HOMOGENEOUS Particles, are ſuch as are 


As the Parts of pure Water, of mere Earth with- 
out Salt in it; or the Parts of the finer Metals, ſuch 
as Gold, Silver, gc. Lis uſed in Oppoſition to 


Feterogenens which ſee. | 


without any Mixture of others: See Colours. 


HOM-YGENETIM Comparationis, fo Vieta calls 


Equation; and this Number always poſſeſſeth one 
Side of the Equation, and is the Product of rhe 

ots multiplied one into another; therefo e Ongh- 
red expreſſes it by this Character «A, becauſe tis a 
Regangle between the two Roots A and E. The 
Reaſon of the Name is, that all the Roots, which 


HOMINE capto in Withernamium, is a Writ to | 


pro mercatoribus æditi, is a Writ directed to a Cor- 


all of the ſame Kind, Nature, and Properties: 


HOMOGENEAL Ljz/t, is that whoſe Rays are 
all of one Colour and Degree of Refrangibility, 


the 4 1olute Number ina Cuadratick or Cubick, c. 


being mulriplied into one another, do produce the 
Abſolute Number, muſt be Homo geneous one to 
another: See Abſolute Number. 
. HOMOIOMERICAL Principles of A1axazoras : 
This Ancient Philoſopher ſuppoſed, that there were 
in all mixt Bodies, (ſuch as Fleſh, Fruits, c.) de- 
terminate Numbers of ſuch Similar Principles, as 
when they came to become Parts (er. gr.) of an A- 
nimal Body, would there make ſuch Maſſes and 
Combinations as their Nature required, viz. the 
Sanguinary Particles would then meet all together, 
and make Blood; the Urinous Particles would con- 
ſtitute Urne; the Oſſeous ones Bonet; the Carneous 
ones Fleſh, £fc. . 
HOMOLOGOUS, in Geometry, ſignifies thoſe 
Quantities which are alike to one another in Rea - 
ſen; as when we ſay, there is the ſame R2aſon of 
A to B, as of C to D: Here A is Homologous to 
C, as B to D, becauſe of the Sumilitude between 
Antecedents and Conſequents: 8 bat the two 


Antecedents, and the two Conſequents, are the Ho- 
moſogous Terms in any Proportion ; and hen 


Triangles are Similar, the Side: which are the two 
Antecedents or the two Conſequents, are called the 
Homologous Sides: And ſuch Trianeles are always 


to one another as the Squares of ſuch Homologous 
ons as in the Caſe of an Axe flipping out of a 


Sides, as you will find proved under Triangles, 
HOMOLOGOUS Things, in Logick, are ſuch 


as agree only in Name, but are of very different 


Natures; and therefore are the ſame with what 


| they otherwiſe call Equivocal Terms. 


HOMOPLATA, Scapulæ Spatulæ, Scapule A. | 
perte, the Shoulder-Blades, are two large, broad, 
and triangular Bones, which conſtitute the Breadth 


of the Shoulder; thin, eſpecially in the Middle, but 


thick in its Proceſſes, and are fituated on each Side 
of the Upper and Back-part of the Thorax; the up- 
per Edge of them is called Coſta Superior; their 
lower Coſta Inferior. Each has three Proceſſes ; of 
which, the Firſt runs all along the Middle of their 
Outſide, and is called their Shine, whoſe End, which 
receives the Clavicula, is called the Acromion, or the 
Shoulder- point. Caracoides, or Anchoralis, is the 
Name of the Second Proceſs; as the Third is called 
Cervix: Theſe two latter are tied together by a 
ſtrong Ligament, which ſerves to keep the Head of 
the Humerus in the Cavity of the Cermix. The 
Uſe of the Homoplata, or Scapulæ, is to receive the 
Extremities of the Clavicule and Humeri for the 
eaſter Motion of the Arm, and to give Eafe to the 
Muſcles which move it. 

HOMOTONA, is a continued Fever that acts 
always alike. Blanchard. . : 
 HONOUR-POINT, in an Eſcutcheon: See 

Eſcutcheon. 
HONEY-COMBS, are certain Holes or Cavi- 
ties within the Body of a great Gun, wherein there 
is Danger of ſome Sparks of Fire being lodged, or 
Pieces of Cartridges, where they uſe Paper Car- 
tridges. 

HOOKS, of a Ship, are all thoſe forked Tim- 
bers which are placed directly upon the Keel, as well 
in her Run, as in her Rate. | | 

HOOP-WHEEL : See Det +nt-IVh-el. 

 HOPLO Chryſina, the Armarmm or Weapon 
Salve See Armarium. 

HORDEATUM, is a liquid Medicine taken in- 
wardly, prepared of Barley beat and boil d, with 
the Addition of ſuitable and well- f rained Liquors; 
to which are frequently added Almonds, and the 


Seeds of White Poppies, gc. Blanchard. 
HORDEOLUM, the ſame wich Critha, 
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"HORIZON, is that Grear Circle which divides 
the Heavens and the Earth into two Parts or He- 
miſpheres, diſtinguiſhing the upper from the lower: 


"The or Viſible Horizon, is that Circle 
which limits our Sight, and may be conceived to 
I RO Os or the Surface of the 


It divides the Heavens and Earth into two Parts, 
the one Light, and the other Dark, which are ſome- 
times greater or leſſer, according to the Condition 
of the Place, Cc. 

Ir determines the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, 
Moon, or Stars, in any particular 
when any of theſe appears juſt at the Eaſtern Part 
of the Horizon, we fay it Riſes ; and when it doth 
ſo at the Weſtern Part, we fay it Sets: And from 
hence alſo the Altitude of the Sun or Stars is ac- 
counted, which is their Height above the Horizon. 


The Rational, Real, or True Horizon, is a Circle 


which encompaſſes the Earth exactly in the Middle, 
and whoſe Poles are the Zenith and Nadir; that is, 


Es either Senfible-or Apparent , or the Rational or 


| the Latitude of 51 


, 


: 


titude; for | 


; 


the two Points, one exactly over our Heads, and the 
other under Feet. | 


Horizon on the Globe or Sphere, is a broad wooden 
Circle encompaſſing it round, and repreſenting the 


Rational Horizon, having two Notches in the North 
and South Parts of it for the Brazen Meridian to 
ſtand in. | | 


On this hecad wooden Been Nun Cine me | 


drawn, the innermoſt of which is the Number of | 
Degrees of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, viz. 30 De- 


* 


grees to each Sign. 


Next to this you have the Names of thoſe Signs; 


then the Days of the Month, according to the Ju- 


lian Account, or Old Stile, with the Calendar; and 
then a Calendar according to the Foreign Account, | 
called New Stile : And without theſe is a Circle di- | 


vided into 32 equal Parts, which make 32 Rhumbs, 
or Points of the Mariner's Compaſs, with the firſt 
Letters of their Names annexed. 


The Uſes of this Circle on the Globe art, 


1. To determine the Riſing and Setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars; and to ſhew the Time of it 
ty the Hour-Circle and the Index. 

2. To limit the Increaſe and Decreaſe of Day and 


Weſt, the Days and Nights are equal: When he 
Tiſes and ſets to the North of the Eaſt and Weſt, 


the Days are longer than the Nights: But the 


Nights are longer than the Days, when the Sun riſes 
and ſets to the Southward of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Points of the Horixon. 

3. To ſhew the Amplitude and Point of the Com- 
paſs the Sun riſes and ſets upon. | 

HORIZONTAL, or Baſe-Line of a Hill, how 
to find : See N 

HORIZONTAL Diali, are thoſe whoſe Planes 
lie parallel to the Horizon of any Place. 

For the drawing cf theſe Dzals, you muſt have al- 
ways given the Latitude of the Place, or Height of 
the Pole above the Horizon, (which is equal to the 

Height of the I) by the Help of which you may 
find the Hours Diftance from the Meridian by the 
following Proportion: 


, 


Night: For when the Sun riſes due Eaft, and ſets | 


): 2 


Radius! I to the Sine of the Styles "M7 
is the Tangent EX the Hour (ce Sage © the 


the Hours Diffance from I2, (ar 


of 
the Hours Afch.) 


Suppoſe an Horizontal Dial was to be drawn for 
Degrees 32 Minutes. 

Firſt, Find the Diſtance of the Hours 1 and 11 
from the Meridian, according to the preceding 


Thus, 


To the 8. of the Styles Height---51* 32' 989 
Add the Tangas d the — OO —9 ” 


Sum—-Rad.=T. of the E. Arc. 11* 50 —19.321797 


Which is the Diſtance of 1 and 11 from the Meri- 
dian Line. | 
In like manner find the reſt of the urs DiBan- 


ces, and place them in a Table : ; 
. Thus, 
| Latitude 32 P. Tees <1 
Ilinat Note * 
Angle] Hour 
* | at Pole. A 
J. M.|G. M. 
12 | 00 coſ o oo 1 
11 115 oof 11 50 tic⸗ 
10 2 30 * 20 Co 
9 345 oo 38 o3 tud 
8 4460 00 53 35 
7 5175 00071 os 
6 90 ool go 00 


For the Style, make the Angle BCA= to the 
Latitude of the Place. | | 
So ſhall B C A be the Style or Cock, which muſt 
wn 28 on C: 12, and Point due 
Orth. | | 


If you would Calculate for every half Quarter, 
you muſt ſay, | Mos 


As R: S Latitude ::'T, 1 Degree 52 Minutes : 
To the Tangent of the firſt half Quarter's Diſtance 


from the Meridian : : for | 
So J, 3 Degrees 45 Minutes: To T, of the firſt enou 


Quarter of an Hour's Diſtance: : twin 
ST, 5 Degrees 37 Minutes: To a Quarter and or 1: 
half Quarter s Diſtance : : : 
So T, 7 Degrees 30 Minutes: To the half Hours cat k 
Diſtance, c. | EM 


a5 WW M 


8 


To deſcribe the Dial, Reſpe&t muſt be had to the 
Bigneſs of the Plane, and the Place for the Center 


C determined; and then through C draw C 12 for | 


the Meridian ( which will alſo be the Subſtilar- 
Line and Hour-Line of 12) and at Right Angles 
to it 6 C 6 for the Hour-Line of Six. Then on C, 
with a Line of Chords, whoſe Radius is proper for 
the Largeneſs of the Dial, draw a Circle, and from 
E, both ways, ſet the ſeveral Diſtances of the Hour- 
Arks, found by Calculation, in the Circumference of 
that Circle: Then lay a Ruler to C, and draw 


Lines from thence through all thoſe Diviſions, they 
will be the true Hour- Lines on the Plane of the 


Dial. | | 
N. B This Practice ſerves to draw an Erect Ver- 
tical Dial; only in Calculation you muſt uſe the 
Complement of the Latitude inſtead of the Lati- 
tude, and the Hours muſt be numbered differently. 
Jo draw an Hyrizontdl Dial Geometrically. 


Let two Lines be drawn Square- wiſe, viz. h 


for the Hour of 12, and hc for the Hour of 6; 


draw the Style be fo, that the Angle eb d may be 
equal to the Elevation of the Pole; take (where 
you pleaſe) any Point in the Meridian Line, ſup- 
poſe d, from which, unto the Sty/e, let fall a Per- 
pendicular as de, and transfer it into the Meridian 


in IF: Then draw id perpendicular to the Meri- 
| tion from that half; the Verſed Sine of that Diffe- 


dian in d, for a Line of Cuntingence. 

From 75, as a Center, deſcribe a Circle repre- 
ſenting the Equinoctial at any conſiderable Diſtance 
(the bigger the better) and divide it into 24 Parts 
for Hours, and 48 Parts for Half-Hours: But it is 
enough for an Horizontal Dial, if one Quadrant be- 
twixt the Hours of 12 and 6 be divided into 6 Part 
or 12, 

Make Points in the Contingent, where it ſhall be 
cat by a Ruler applied ro the Center and every Di- 
viſion in the Equinoctial. 

Draw the Hour-Lines from the Center h, and 
very correſpondent Point in the Contingent, erect- 


ug the Style over the Meridian, according to the | 


Angle i h f. 


| 


II 


HORIZONTAL Line, any Line drawn parallel 
to the Horizon upon a Plane: See Lins. 

HORIZONTAL Parallax : See Parallax. 

HORIZONTAL Projection: See Projection. 

HORIZONTAL Range, or Level Range, of 2 
Piece of Ordnance, is the Line it deſcribes parallel 
to the Horizon or Horizontal Line. 


Capt. Halley, in Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 216. gives two 
very ready Theorems, the one to find the greateſt 
Horizontal Range at 45 Degrees Elevation, by any 
Shot made upon any inclined Plane, with any Ele- 
vation of the Piece whatſoever; and the other to 
ſind Elevations proper to ſtrike a given Object with 
any Force greater than what ſuffices to reach it with 
the middle Elevation. 


* PROP. I. 


| A Shot being made on an inclined Hane, having the 
| Horizontal Diſtance of the Object it ſtrikes, with 
the Elevation of the Piece, and the Anzle at the 
. Gun between the Object and the Perpendicular ; 
To find the greateft Hyrizontal Range of that 


the Latus Rectum of aff the Parabolz mad? with 
the ſame Impetus. | 


A 


Take half the Diſtance of the Object from the 
Nadir, and take the Difference of the given Eleva- 


rence ſubſtract from the Verſed Sine of the Diſtance 
of the Object from the Zenith Then thall the Dif- 
ference of thoſe Verſed Sines: Be to the Sine of the 
Diſtance of the Obje&t from the Zenith :: As the 
Horizontal Diſtance of the Object ſtruck : To the 
greateſt Range at 45 Degrees. 


PROP. IL 


Having the greateſt Horizontal Ranre of a Gun, the 
Horizontal Diftance and A1-1+ of Inclination of 
an Object to the Perpen licular; To find the two 
E evations neceſſary to ſtrike that Object. 


R UL E. 
Halve the Diſtance of the Object from the Va- 


dir; this half is always equal to the half Sum of the 


| two Elevations fought: Then fay, As the greateſt 


2 2 Horizontal 


Piece, laden with the ſame Charge; that is, half 
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| Verſed Sine of hilt the Difference of the Elevati- 


either for a Figure of the Twelve Houſes (as they | 


Mens Fortunes, and to thew their own Folly; or 


| Soldiers to prevent Surprizes, or to relieve an over- 
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Horizontal Range: Is to the Horizontal Diſtance 
of the Object: : So is the Sine of the Angle of In- 
clination, or Diſtance of the Object from the Per- 
gm vrk To a Fourth Proportional; which 
ourth being ſubſtracted from che Verſed Sine of the 
Diſtance. of the Object from the Z2nith, leaves the 


ons ſought ; which Elevations are therefore had, by 
adding and ſabſtraciing that half the Diference to - 
and from the aforeſaid halt Sum, | 
HORN-WORK, in Fortification, , is an Out- 
work which advanceth toward the Field, carrying 
in the Fore-part, or its Head, two Demi-Baſtions 
in Form of H.rns. Theſe Horns, Epaulments, or 
Shou] rings, being joined by a Curtain, ſliut up on 
the Side by two Wings parallel one to another, are 
terminated at the Gorge of the Work, and ſo pre- 
{ent them'elves to the Enemy. | 
HOROLOGIOGRAPHY, the Art of making 
Daals, Clocbs, or other Inſtruments, to ſhew the 
Time of the Day. | 
HOROMETRY, the Art of meaſuring or divi- 
ding the Hours, and keepin; Account of Time. 
HOROPTER, in Opticks, is a Right Line drawn 
through the Point of Concourſe, parallel to that | 
which joins the Center of the Eye. 
HOROSCOPE, a Word in great Requeſt with 
the Canting Aſtrologers; ard ſometimes they put 


— 


call the Signs of the Zodiack) erected to tell other 


elſe for the Degree of the Aſcendants, or the Star 
aſcending above the Horizon, at the Time the Que- 
ſtion is put, any thing enquired for, or a Native 
born: But moſt properly Horoſcope ſignifies the 
firſt Houſe or Aſcendant, and is that Part of the 
Zodiack which is riſing at the Time of the 
Scheine. 

HORRIFICA Febris, is that Fever in which the 
Patient is often ſeized with ſhaking Fits and horrible 
Agonies; tis otherwiſe called Phricodes; which ſee, 
Blanchard. | 

HORS de ſon fer, is an Exception to avoid an 
Action brought for Rent, iſſuing out of certain 
Land by him that pretendeth to be the Lord, or for 
ſome Cuſiom and Services ; for if he can juſtify that | 
the Land is without the Compaſs of his Fee, the 
Action falls. | 5 

HORSE, is a Rope in a Ship, made faſt to one 
of the Fore-maſt Shrouds, having a Dead Man's 
Eye at its End, through which the Pendant of the 

Sprit-ſail Sheets is reeved. Its Uſe is only to keep 
the Sprit-ſail Sheets clear of the Flukes of the An- 
chor: Alſo he that heaves the Lead out of the 
Shrouds, has a Rope which is there faſtened to pre- 
ſerve him from falling into the Sea, which alſo is 
called a H rſe, and fo a'fo is the Wap called, which 
is that whereby the Shrouds are fet Taught, alſo 
thoſe little thort VWaps ſeized to the Middle of the 
Top-maſt and Top-gallant-maſt Stay, wherein are 
reeved the Top-ſail and Top-gallant-fail Powlings, 
are alſo called Horſes. _ 

HORSE-SHOE, in Fortification, is a Work 
ſometimes of a round, and ſometimes of an oval 
Figure, raiſed in the Ditch of a Marſhy Place, or 
in low Grounds, and bordered with a Parapet. Ir is 
made to ſe-ure a Gate, or to ſerve as Lodgment for 


| 


tedious Defence. | 

HOTCHPOT, in Law, fignifics a Commix- 
ture, or putting together of Lands of ſeveral Je- 
nurcs, for the equal Diviſion of them: As if a 


Man, {cized of thirty Acres of Land in Fee, hath 


counted their Time this way: Theſe are one 12th 


or ſhort; and theſe were called, as we find in Holy 
| Scripture, the Firſt, Second, or Third, Cc. How 


are Great Circles meeting in the Poles of the World, 


— * 
* 2 | | 

* 14 ö C 
HOU 


Iſhe two Daughters, and gives with one of his 
Daughters, to a Man that marries her, ten Acres 
of the ſame Land-in Fr i dies ſeiz. 
ed of the other twenty Acres: No if ſhe that is 
thus married will have any Part of the twenty A. 
cres whereof her. Father died ſeized, the mui Put 


her Lands, gwen in 1 e, in Hotchto:. 
that is, ſhe muſt refuſe to take the dle Profits o * 
Lands given in Frank-marriage, and ſuffer the Land 
to be commixt and mingled with che other Land 
whereof her Father died ſeized; fo chat an equal 
Diviſion may be made of the whole between her 
and her Siſter, and thus for her ten Acres ſhall haye 
fifteen, elſe her Siſter will have the whole twenty of 
which her Father died ſeized. 

HOUNDS, in a Ship, are Holes in the Cheeks 
at the Top of the Maſts, through which the Ties 
run to hoiſe the Yards: A Top- maſt hath but one 

HOUR, is the 24th Part of a Natural Day, con- 
taining 6c Minutes, and each Minute 60 Seconds, 
Sc. Theſe are Aſtronomical Hours, which always 
begin at the Meridian, and are reckoned from 
Noon to Noon. 

But ſome Hours are begun to be accounted from 
the Horizon, which, when the Account begins at 
the Sun's Riſing, are called Babyloni/h Hours; who 
begin with the Sun's Rifing, and reckoned on 24 
Fours to his Riſing again the next Day. 3 

Others are reckoned after the ſame manner, only 
begin at the Sun's Setting inſtead of his Riſing ; and 
theſe are called the talian Hours, becauſe the Ital;. 
ans account their Time after this Faſhion. | 

There is yet another Kind of Howrs, which are 
called the Fewi/h Hours, becauſe of old the Jews ac- 


Part of the Day or Night, reckoned from the Sun 
Riſing to Sun Setting (be the Days or Nights long 


hd kn. TY co 


of the Day or Night. 
HOUR-CIRCLES, the fame with Meridian 


and croſſing the Fquinoctial at Right Angles: They 
are ſuppoſed to be drawn thro' every 15th Degree 
of the Equinoctial and Equator, and on both Globes 
are ſupplied by the Meridian, Hour-Circle, and 
Indlex. 1 ä 

The Planes of the Hcur-Circles are perpendicular 
to the Plane of the Equinoctial, which they divide 
into 24 equal Parts. 

HOUR-LINES, on a Dial, ariſe from the Inter- 
ſection of the Plane of the Dial, with the ſeveral 
Planes of the Hour-Circles in the Sphere, and 
thercfore muſt be all Right Lines. 
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To find the Hour of th: Day Trigonometrically, bu- 
ving the Latitude of the Place, the Sun's Altitude 
at Six, and preſent Altitude given. 


e 


*** FY 


In Summer. 


Say, As the Co-fine of the Latitude: Is to the Dit- 
ference of the Sines of the Altitude at Six, 4" 
preſent Altitude : : 

50 is the Radius: To the Sine of the Hour from 


Six. 
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Mmukx 
In Winter. 


AAA Altitude at Six, and preſent 
| itnde 2: a k 
Per Radius: Td the Sine of the Hour from 


To find the Hour of the Day, having the Co- 
Latitude of the Place = 38 Degrees 30 Minutes. 
Ide Fun s Co-Altitude = 60 Degrees, and his 
Co Declination 76 Degrees 53 Minutes; 


Proceed and ſet all things thus; 


whoſe Compl. 


Co-Latitude 38* 30 2 Arithm. Sine 
whoſe Compl. 


5 20. 206863 
Co-Declinat. 76 WIA Sine 


5 0481 


Difference 38 23 
Co-Altitude 60 00 
Sum 


98 23 
Difference 21 37 


| Half Sum 49 11 
Half Differ. 10 48 


Sine 9.878984 


Sum of all the 4 Sines 1 9.379044 
Their half Sum 283 


9.689522 


Which laſt Logarithm is the Sine of 29 Degrees 
17 Minutes, and this doubled, gives 58 Degrees, 
17 Minutes; and then converted into Time, gives 
38 Hours 51 Minutes, and ſo much did it want of 
Noon then; that is, twas 8 a- Clock, and 9 Mi- 
nutes before Noon. | ts 

HOUSED-IN, the Seamen ſay of a Ship, which, 
after the Breadth of her Bearing, is brought in too 
narrow to her upper Works, that ſhe is Houſed-in 
or Pinched-in too much. 

HOWLE, when the Foot-hooks of a Ship are 
ſcarfed into the Ground-Timbers and boulted, and 
then the Plank laid on them up to the Orlop, the 
Carpenters ſay, they begin to make the Ship Howle, 

CY, is a ſmall Veſſel or Park, whoſe Yards 
are not a-croſs, nor the Sails ſquare like thoſe of 
Ships ; but her Sails are like a Miſſen, and fo ſhe 
can lie nearer the Wi':d than a Veſſel with croſs 
1 can do: A Ketch is 2 ſmaller Veſſel of this 


1d, 

HOYSE, is the Sea Word for haling up any thing 
into the Ship for gerting up a Yard, Oe. Thus they 
lay, Hſe up the Yard! Horſe the Water in! Sc. 

HUE-AND-CRY : Manwood, in Foref Law, cl o. 
Nin. II. faith, That Hue ſignifies the Complaint 
of the Party, and Cry is the Purſuit of the Felon 
upon the High-way upon that Complaint ; for if 
the Party robbed, or any in the Company of one 
robbed or murdered come to the Conſtable of the 
next Town, and will him to raiſe the Hu2-and-Cry, 
(thar is, make the Complaint known, and follow 
the Purſuit) after the Offender, deſcribing the Par- 
ty, and ſhewing, as near as he can, which way he 
went; the Conſtable ought forthwith to call upon 
the Parith for Aid in ſeeking the Felon; and if he 

e not fond there, then to give the next Conſtable 
orice, and the next, until he be apprehended, or 
at leaſt, until he be thus purſued unto the Sca- ſide. 


Sine 9.272726 | 
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HLF a Ship, is ber Main Body, withbut a- 


As the Co- ine of the Latitude: Is to the Sum | er in 2 lead ED 


ny Maſts, Yards, Sails, or Rigging, | 
To Hull, or lie — is fs of a Ship, when 
(to preſerve her from beating 

her Sails againſt the Maſts) or in a Storm when ſhe 
can't carry em, all her Sails are taken in to pre- 


ſerve them, ſo that nothing but her bare P:les, her 
| Maſts, Yards, and Rigging are abroad; this is 


called Hulling; her Helm is tied down to the Lee- 
ſide of the Ship, and then if ſhe be a gocd Sailer, 
ſhe will lie eafily under the Sea, and ie her way 
one Point before the Beam. | 
HULLOCK of a Sail, is when in a great Storm 
ſome ſmall Part of a Sail is cut and left looſe: It's 


| chiefly uſed in the Miſſen-ſail, to keep tle Ship's 
Head to the Sea, then all the reſt of the Sail is made 
up, except a little at the Miſſen-yard Arm: Alſo 
| when a Ship will not Weather-Coyl, to lay her Head 


the other way, they looſe a Hullock of her Fore ſails; 


and then changing the Helm to the Weather-ſide, 


ſhe is then made to fall off, and to lay her Head 
where her Stern lay before. 

HUMECTATION, is the moiſtening of any 
mixt thing, in order to prepare it for ſome Opera 
tion, or that its beſt or fineſt Parts may the better 
be extracted: Thus Agarick. gc. are moiſtened while 


they are pounding, leſt = ſhould exhale too faſt ; 


and Caſſia is moiſtened, the better to extract its Pulp. 

HUMERUS, the Shoulder-bone, being the firſt 
Bone of the Arm: tis long and round, its Subſtance 
or Fibres are pretty ſolid and compact; it has a 


| wide and long Cavity in its Middle, in which is 


contained its Marrow, At its upper-end it has 4 
round Head covered with a Cartilage, which is re- 
ceived into the Cavity of the Neck of the Scapula ; 
but becauſe this Head is much larger than the Ca- 
vity, therefore it is ſurrounded with a ſtrong, Liga- 
ment, which riſes from the Edge of the Cavity of 
the Scapula. At its lower End it has two Protube- 
rances; the one External, which receives the Ex- 


tremity of the Radius; the other Internal, which 


is received into the Semi- circular Sinus of the Ina: 
On the Fore- ſide of this Protuberan:e there is a ſmall 
Sinus, which receives the fore Proceſs of the Una; 
and on the back-ſide there is another large Sinus, 
which receives the Olecranmm, There is another 
ſmall Protuberance on the Side of this, from which 
the Muſcles that lie on the Inſide of the Arm ariſe; 


| - 
HUMID: Bloom, in his Heral- | FRO 
dry, gives you a F2/ſe of this Form, | * 
which he calls Fefe Hlumid. 


HUMIDITY, is the Quality which we call 
Moiſture, or the Power of wetting others, wh'ch 
ſome Liquors and Fluids are endowed with. This 
differs very much from Fluzdity, as you may ſee un- 
der that Word; and ſcems to be merely a relative 


thing depending on the Congruity of the Compo- 


nent Particles of the Liquor, to the Pores of ſuch 
particular Bolies as it is capable of adhering to, 
penetrating a little into, or wetting, 

Thus, for Inſtance, Qui-kfilver is not a moiſt Li- 
quor, as to our Hands or Cbaths; but may be 
callc4 ſo in reference to Gold, Tin, or Lead, to 
whoſe Surfaces it will preſently adhere. Now even 
Water it ſelf that wets almaſt every thing, and 
is the great Stand.) of Moittured and Humdity, is 
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fily off in Globular Drops 
on the Leaves of Cabbages and 1 Plants, 
» Swans, 


and will. not wet the Feathers of 
and other Water-Fowl, as it will other Things. 
And that Texture only may cauſe a Fluid to be 
Humid, is plain from hence, That though neither 
Quickſilver alone, Lead, or Biſmuth will adhere to 
Glaſs ; yet being mixed together, they will form a 
Maſs that will do ſo; as is plain from ſuch a Com- 
poſition being frequently uſed to Foliate Looking- 
Glaſſes, Vid. Mr. Boyle's Hiſtory of Fluids and 
Firmmeſs, Pag. 187. 
HUMILIS: See Deprimens. 
HUMOURS: The Ancients made four Hu- 
ours in the Blood, the Bilous, Pituitous, (Yellow 
and Black Choler) Melancholick, and the Blood, 
properly ſo called, and that according to the four 
Peripapetick Elements: But this Opinion is caſhier d, 
ſince the Invention of the Circulation of the Blood; 
yet they are found when the Blood preternaturally 
departs from its due Temperature; but they do 
not conſtitute an integral Part of the Blood, for the 
Blood is only one Humour; if otherwiſe, Tartar in 
Wine, and Dregs in Beer, were conſtituent Parts of 
Wine and Beer. In Blood that is let, there appear 
only three different Species of Bodies; for in the 
Surface you ſee a Kind of a Fibrous Cruſt of coagu- 
lated Blood, which ſpreads it ſelf over the whole 


Mas; then you ſee certain red Particles amongſt | 
the Fibres, which grow black about the Bottom by 


reaſon of their Fewneſs: Laſtly, you ſee the Serun: 
wherein it ſwims. But if any one will proceed 


more accurately, diſtil the Blood, and diſſolve it 


Chymically, he ſhall find five pure Bodies in it; 
to wit, Spirit, Sulphur, or Oil, Water, Salt and 
Earth. 

There are three general Humours which waſh the 


creatick Juice, Seed, Cc. 
There are alſo Humiours in the three Membranes 
that cloath the Fætus in the Womb, which are three 


in thoſe Animals that have Bladders : At the Be- 
Eye, contained betwixt the Tunica Retina and the 
into the Womb, the Humours which are to this Pur- | ; 


ginning, when the Egg falls down from the Ovaria 


poſe in the Bottom of rhe Womb, firſt ſink into 


the Membrane called Chorion, and then into the | 


Anmion; but in Proceſs of Time, when the Fxtus 
is formed, and the Navel-Veſſels are extended to 
the Chorion and the Aumium, we imagine that the 
Nutritious Humour, being received by the Opening 


of the Veins, is carried to the Fxtus, and thence, 


by the Arteries, ſome Part of it is carricd into the 
Ammnisn, as into the Child's Store-houſe ; ſo that at 


the ſaid time the Liquor of the Membrane Ammon | 


may be increaſed upon this double Account. Blan- 
chard. 

At laſt, when the Time of Delivery draws near, 
that way of Sweating through ſeems to ceaſe, and 
the others only take Place; unleſs (as Mhartum 
writes) the Nutritiouz Fh@ywour deſcend from the 
Placenta by the Navel-String, and by the little ſoft 
Protuberances, thence paſs into the Cavity of the 
Aumion The Uſe of theſa Humours is to nouriſh 
the Fxtus at the Mouth. 

The Third Humour is the Urine, which flows 
from the Bladder by the Urinary Paſſage, into the 
Urinary Membrane. 3 

HUMOURS of the Eye, are Three: The Va- 
tery or Aquz2ous, which is contained between the 
Tunica Cornea and Lea. 


8 = ble, * 5 n of WP... = | hi a 
. not capable, as it appears, © every thing; 
for it ſtands, and runs ea 


; 
; 


and Lodgments for the Defence of the Workmen, 
againſt the Artificial Fires or Stones that may be 

whole Body, Blood, Lympha, (a fort of pure Wa- | | 
ter) and the Nervous Juice; but there are ſeveral | 
particular Humours, as Chyle, Bile, Spittle, Pan- 


| fore his Eyes; and if theſe Particles grow al 
| Pupil, tis called a Suffuſton, which is the Beginning 


cialis, is the primary Inſtrument of Viſion, in re- 


which coming hither, dilated by the Aqueous Hu- 


of thick and ſmall 


Mayor and Aldermen of London; an Error or At- 


them to be a Species of Worms, or imperfet Ani- 


2. The Cryfalline or Sw Rick is...» 
rained in the Timica ee, and ker com 
z. The Vitrious or G 


3 laſſy Humonr, bigger 
any of the reſt, fills the 2 Cavity - 


Ye. 
The Ajueous Humour ſerves to moiſten and levi. 
gate the two other denſer Humours, as alſo the Tuni. 
ca Uvea and Retina, and perhaps ( faith Diemer. 
broeck N to nouriſh them too: When this fa 
grows dreggy, or too thick, the Sight preſent] 
dull and imperfect. IF it be aL as chat — 
Particles are formed, and ſwim about in it 
the Perſon fancies he ſee Flies and Motes always Kg 


| eth 
in a Film or Membrane, and ſo come to . the 


of a Cataract. 

The Vitrious Humour, ſome ſay, ſerves to dilate 
the Rays which it receives from the Cryſtalline, and 
to bring them to the Retna; or, as others think, it 
helps to collect the Rays refracted by the Cryſtal. 
line into one Point, that the Viſion may be the 
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more diſtinct and vivid. an! 
The Cryffalline Humour, which ſome call Gla- me 


ſpect of its Collecting and Reception of the Rays, 
mour, are collected and conveyed to the Retina. 

HURDLES, or Clays, in Fortification, are made 
wigs of Willows or Oſiers, 
being 5 or 6 Foot high, and from 3 to 4 Foot 
broad. They are interwoven very cloſe together, 
and uſually laden with Earth, that they may ſerve 
to render Batteries firm, or to conſolidate the Paſ- 
ſage over muddy Ditches; or to cover Traverſes 


caſt upon them. 
HURTS, a Term in Blazony : See Balls. 
HUSTINGS, a Court held before the Lord- 


taint lies there of a Judgment or falſe Verdict in 
the Sheriff” s-Court. | 
HYALOIDES, is the Vitreous Humour of the 


Uvea. 

HYBERNAL Occident: See Occident. 

HYBERNAL Orient: See Orient. | 
E HYBONA, is an Incurvation of all the Verte- 
res. 

HYDATIDES, are little Watery Bladders in 
the Liver, Spleen, or ſome other Viſcus, common 
to Hydropical Perſons: But Dr. Tyſon ſuppoſes 


mals, 

HYDATOIDES, is the Watery Humour of the 
7 „ contained betwixt the Tunica Cornea and 

ved. 

HYDRA, a Southern Conſtellation, conſiſting 
of 26 Stars, and imagined to repreſent a IWater- 
Serpent. | 

HYDRAGIA: See Vene Lymphatice. 

HYDRAGOGUES, are Medicines which, by Fer- 
mentation and Precipitation, purge out the Wate! 
Humours. 

The Ancients thought this was done by ſome 
peculiar Texture, and that thence its Virtue aroſe 
to purge away Serofities or Watery Humours of 


& HYDRAULICS, the Art of makirg all forts ol 


Engines to carry or raiſe Water, or which abe 


moved by Water, and ſerve for other Ver Br 


f , | 4 
" Mt. * 


DLO 


yl —_ 3 2 DO 


er hs Ws v6 19 — . Oe 
Word fignifies Sound made by Water, becauſe when | will make the Water riſe up, and run out at the Top 


were firſt found out, they were blown by the 
Fel of Water inſtead of Bellows. 

You have many Ancient Water-Engines deſcrib- 

| ed by Mron, and which are called Machme Hy- 
Jraulices. Athenexus attributes the Invention of the 
Water-Organ to Cteſibius but others ſay Plato firſt 
Found out the Hara, which told the 
Hour of the Night by the Noiſe of Pipes blown by 


the Air forced by the Fall of Water: Mr. Ozonam | Fre 
A Deſcription 


confounds this Word with Hydrofaticks. 
HYDRAULO-PNEUMA IICAL Engines, are 
fach as raiſe Water by means of the Spring (either 
Natural or Forced) of the Air. 
The Honourable Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty 
Fountain, which he calls Fhdraulo-Pneumatzical, 


and which was made by the Spring of the Air preſ- | 


ſing up Water in a Pipe, when in the Exhauſted 
Receiver the Weight of the Atmoſphere was taken 
off: See Continuation of Phyſico- Mechanical Expe- 
riments, Exper. 4. | 
And you may eaſily try the thing, if you fill but 
any middle ſiz d Vial about half full of Water; 
and then, with Sealing-Wax or Cement, faſten in 
its Neck a long flender Glaſs Pipe, ( a Piece of To- 
bacco- pipe or Quill will do) one of whoſe Ends 
ſhall be below the Surface of the Water in the 
Glaſs; for then, if the Mouth of the Bottle be ac- 
eurately ſtopp d, the Warmth of your Hand only will 
ſo increaſe the Spring of the included Air, that it 


— —. 


N 


4. 
To make this Engine play, Water is poured 

on the Cheſt, to * in at the Holes that are in the 
Cover thereof: This Water is drawn into this Body 
% the Pump at the Hole F at the Time when the 


| of rhe Pipe; and if you blow ſtrongly in at the Top, f 
and force a good Quantity of Air into the Bottle, 


the Spring of the Air ſo forced in, will, on the Re- 
moval of your Mouth, driye the Water up the Pipe 
with a great Force; and if the Orifice be very ſlen- 
der, or the Cavity of the Pipe very ſmall, it will 
make the Water imitate an Artificial Fountain, 
which will keep running for near half a Minute. 


uſed to quench Fire, &c. from Philoſoph. Tranſ. 
umb. 128, 


The Engine is a Cheſt of Copper, as A, tranſ- 
ve by means of two wooden Bars, like a Se- 
or Chair. This Cheſt is pierced with many 


Holes above B B, and holds within it the Body of a 


Pump E FM, whoſe Sucker DE is raiſed and a- 
baſed by two Leavers CO: Theſe Leavers have each 


of them two Arms, and each Arm being fitted to 


be laid hold on by both Hands of a Man. Each 
Leaver is pierced in the Middle by a Mortiſe @ a, 


in which an Iron Nail, which paſſes through the 
Handle of the Sucker, turns round when that Sucker 


is raiſed or lowered. | 

Near the Body of the Pump there is a Copper- 
Pot I H K, joind to it by the Tube G; and ha- 
ving another Tube KN L, which in N may be 
turned every way, | 


LEE EEE EILEEN 
- 


up- I Sucker is raiſed; and when the ſame is let down; 
the Valve of the ſame Hole F ſhuts, and forces the 
our to paſs thro' the Hole: For in the Tube G 

© which the Valve H being lifted up, the Water 


enter3 


the Common Hydraulick Engine 
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enters into the Pot, and filling the Bottom, it enters 
thro” the Hole K into the Tube K NL, in ſuch a 
manner, that when the Water is higher than the 


Tube K NL, and the Hole of the Tube G is ſhut 


by the Valve H, the Air incloſed in the Pot hath 
no Iſſue; and it comes to paſs, that when you con- 
tinge to make the Water enter into the Pot by the 


Tube C, which is much thicker than the Aperture 


of the End . at which it muſt iſſue, it muſt needs 
be, that the Surplus of the Water that enters into 
the Pot, and exceeds that which at the ſame time 
iſſues through the ſmall End of the Jer, compreſſes 
the Air to find Place in the Pot, which makes that, 
whilſt the Sucker is rais'd again, to make new Wa- 
ter by the Force of its Spring, mean time that a 


new Compreſſion of the Sucker makes new Water | 


to enter, and cauſcs allo a new Compreſſion of Air: 
And thus the Courſe of the Water which iſſues by 
the Jer, is always entertained in the ſame State, be- 
cauſe that proportiona ly, as the Impulſe is ſtrong, 
the Water entring faſter, and conſequently in great- 
er Quantity into the Pot, makes à greater Com- 
preſſion of the Air, which, the more ſtrongly it is 


compreſs d and penn d in, returns alſo with the | 


reater For.e into its Native State, by means of its 
— and therefore throws out the Water with 
greater Force. | 

HYDRENTEROCELE, is a Falling of the In- 
teſtines, together with Water, into the Scrotum. 
Blanchard. 

HYDROA, are certain little, broad, moiſt, itch- 
ing Pimples, like Millet-ſeed; ſometimes without 
itching, which render the Skin ulcerous and rough ; 
tho' to expel the Sweat by the Skin, is hindred 
ſometimes by its Thickneſs; ſo that the Matter be- 
ing lodged there, and the ſubtler Parts being either 
carried back by the Lympharick Veſſels, or evapo- 
rated, the Skin ſwells. This Diſtemper is familiar 
and eommon to Boys and young Men, eſpecially 
of a hot Conſtitution, when they uſe too much Ex- 
erciſe in Summer: It infe s the Neck, Shoulder- 


blades, Breaſts, Arms, Thighs, yet more frequently | 


the Secret Parts and the Fundament. Blanchard. 

HYDROBELE, is a felling of the outermoſt 
Skin of the Scrotum, proceeding from a Watery 
Humour. Blanchard. 


HYDROCEPHALDM, is a Swelling of the Head, 


by reaſon of a watery Humour; whence the Sutures 


of the Brain are forced aſunder; it proceeds ſome- 
times from a Purſting of the Lymphatick Veſſels, 
Blanchard. 
HYDROGRAPHICAL-CHARTS, are certain 
Sea Maps, delineated for the Uſe of Pilots and other 
Mariners: wherein are mark d all the Rhumbs or 
Points of the Compaſs and Meridians parallel to 
one another, with the Shelves, Shallows, Rocks, 
Capes, Ce c. 
HYDROGRAPHY, is an Art which teacheth 
how to deſcribe and meaſure the Sea; giving an 
Account of its Tides, Counter-Tides, Soundings, 
Bays, Gulphs, Crecks, gc. As alſo the Rocks, 
Shelves, Sands, Shallows, Promontories, Harbours , 
Diſtance from one Port to another, and other things 
remarkable on the Coaſts. 


HYDROMANCY, a pretended Divination by 


Water. 


HYDROMEL, Mead, is a Decoction of Water 


and Floney. 


HYDROMPHALUM, is a Protuberance of the 


Navel, proceeding from Watery Humours in the 


Abdomen. Blanchard. | © 

HYDROPHOPIA, is a Diſtemper highly Con- 
vulſive, accompanied with Fury, and ſhunning of 
all rhinys that are Liquids and Splendid ; ſometimes 


with a Delerium, 2 Fever, and other Sympto.ys, 
and not without great Danger of Life, proceeding 
from the Bite of a mad Dog, or a Contagion ana- 
ous to it. | | | 

In Philoſoph. Tranſact. N. 147. there is an Tn. 
ſtance of one having this Diſcaſe, occaſioned b y the 
Bite of a mad Dog. 
HYDRO PICA, are Medicines that expel the 
Watery Humour in a Dropſie. 
HYDROPS, a Stagnation 
mour in the Habit of the Body, or ſome Cavity of 
it: And it is either General, as an Anaſarca, and 
Aſcites; to which ſome add a Tympany, but ill: 
Or Particular, confined to one Part, as a Dropfie in 


the Head, Breaſts, Hand, Foot, Cc. Blanchard. 


betes. 

HYDROSTATICKS, is that Part of Staticks 
which relates to the Gravities and Æqailibria of Li- 
quors; and alſo comprehends the Art of Weighing 
Bodies in Water, or ſome other proper Liquor, 
thereby to eſtimate their Specifick Gravity, and to 
deduce thence many other uſeful Theorems. 

And this (as is obſerved by the Honourable Mr, 
Boyle) is a Part of Philoſophy which ought to be 
looked upon as the moſt ingenious of any: The 

Theorems and Problems of this Art, being hand- 


ries, not only pleaſing, bur alſo ſurprizing and won- 
derful: Nay, very many of the moſt familiar, as 
well as moſt abſtruſe Phænomena of Nature, can 
hardly ever be throughly underſtood without Hydro- 
ſtatical Principles 'Tis an Art alſo not only delight- 
fully Speculative, but practically Uſeful: It may be 
| of the higheſt Importance to Shipping and Naviga- 
tion, to thoſe that deal in Salt-works, and to thoſe 
whoſe Buſineſs 'tis to enquire into the Gravities and 
Magnitudes of ſome Bodies; the exact Knowledge 
of which would very much conduce to their Intereſt, 
But of the great Uſefulneſs of this Art, ſee more 
under Sp-crfick Gravity. . 

And that Admirable Gentleman, the Honourable 
Mr. R. Boyle, conſidering that all Perſons are not 
acquainted with, and cannot readily digeſt rigid 
Mathematical Demonſtrations, that it might be of 
great Advantage to prove the Truth of ſuch uſeful 
Propoſitions, as thoſe given us by Hydroſtatical Wri- 
ters, in a Senſible and Phyſical way: As alſo, That 


| ſome things before paſling for receiv'd Truths, would 


then be diſcover d to be palpable Errors, as well as 
many Noble and uſeful Diſcoveries this way com- 
municated to the World: | 

Conſidering this, I ſay, That Noble Author re- 
duced the chiefeſt of the Hydroſtatical Theorems 
| into the following Paradoxes ; which you will ſce 
he made clearly out by Experiment and ſeniible 
Proof. | 

Though before he comes to them, he thinks fit to 
premiſe theſe things as Poftulata or Lenmata. 


1. That if a Pipe, or Tube, open d at both Ends, 
and placed perpendicularly to the Horizon, have its 
lower Orifice under Water, there will paſs an Ima- 
| ginary Plane or Surface parallel, as to Senſe, to the 
upper Surface of the Water, which ſhall touch that 
| lower Orifice of the Tube. 


| 2. That each Part of this Surface or Plane will 
be alike preſſed (if it all) by the Weight of the per- 
| pendicularly incumbent Water, which cannot but 
be granted, ſince the Water being ſuppoſed an ho. 
mogenous Fluid of equal Gravity every where, an 


equally high above the aforefail Plane, there gt 


a 


the Watery Hu. 


HYDRO PS ad Matulam, the fame with Dia- 


ſome Productions of Reaſon, and affording Diſcove- 
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t on it than ano- 


8g, theo that Part 
EL 


fically heavier thus Water, ſinks down in it, and 
tends to the Bottom. 


1. . 


i that 


being more pteſſed upon than the reſt, 


ward, till it come to the Bottom. 


by the greater Preſſure of the reſt , be impel- 
. rds, il it have an height uivalent to 


nable and grantable by any attentive Conſiderer. 
And its Truth in Fa& he proves by this Expe- 


- nment:; 


placed perpendicularly a little beneath the Surface 


one of cnn , that the Experiment may be the more 
viſible; ] then will the Water riſe in the Tube as high 
and a little higher (for a Reaſon which you will 
find given hereafter) than the Surface of the Wa- 
ter without: But if you gently pour Oil of Tur- 
pentine,or any other Liquor which will not mix with 
Water, upon that contained in the Veſſel, you will 
ſee, that as the Oil grows higher and higher on the 
Surface of the Water, and preſſes conſequently more 
and more upon it, ſo will the Water riſe within the 


nably as you take off the Oil; which plainly proves, 
That the Weight of the Oil preſſing more on the 
Surface of the Water without the Tube, than the 
bare Air only can do within it, forces up the Wa- 
ter ſo high in the Tube, till the Cylinder of Water 
within the Tube, doth as much gravitate on that 
Part of the Water under the Orifice of the Tube, 
as the Air, Oil and Water together do on all the 
others, without it T 


PARADOX I. 


That the Upper Parts of all Fluzds,. as Water, &c. 
do preſs upon the Lower. 


gure annexed ; (though a long Drinking-glaſs, like 
that uſed for Mum, may do well enough.) Fill it 
mth Water near full, as up to A Bs Then take a 
ſmall Glaſs Pipe or Tube, open at both Ends, and 
Ueping the lower End into Oil of Turpenrine, you 
my, by ſtopping the Top with your Finger, ſuſ- 
dend as much of the Oil as you pleaſe in the Tube: 
a- is done, move the Tube into the Claſs of Water, 


the and thruſt it down till the upper Surface of the Oil 
hat n the Tube, be near as low as the upper Surface of 
= Water : And when you take your Finger from 
tne Top of the Tube, you will ſee the Oil will not 


2 out at the lower Orifice of the Tube. Nay, 
you thruſt the Tube lower down into the Water, 
at Liquor will · riſe up into the Tube, and bear 
e Oil above it; but if you raiſe the Tube up, fo 

t the upper Surface of the Oil in ir +: higher 


onſiderably than that of the Water, the Oil will 


on, yet if any one Part of it comes | 
will be diſplaced and. depreſſed ; | 
ij the Caſe when 2 Stone or other Body, ſpeci- | 
For in what Part ſoever of the Water the Stone 
muſt yield and give way to the Motion of the Stone | 

And on the other Hand, if any Part of this ima- | 
ginary Surface be leſs reſſed upon than the teſt, it 


— the Preſſure made on the other Parts of the | 
Water ; which latter Part will appear highly reaſo- | 


| If a ſmall Tube, open at both Ends, be held or 
of the Water, in any Veſſel ; [ Note, Tis beſt to uſe | 


Orifice of the Tube , and deſcend again proportio- | 


Provide a Glaſs Jarr, near of the Shape in the Fi- 
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drop out of the Tube, and riſe up to the Top of 
the Water. The Reaſon of which is this: When 


of the Tube PQ leans, is as much, and no more, 
preſſed upon by the Oil in the Pipe , than the other 
Parts of that Surface are by the Parts of the Water 
perpendicularly incumbent on them, there is an «A- 
quilibrium between the Oil and the Water, and fo 


down as low as O, the incumbent Water doth 
more gravitate on the Surface or Plane E E than 
the Oil in the Tube doth on the Part under it; and 
conſequently the Water will be forced up into 
the Tube, and will bear the Oil above it; and the 
Water will riſe ſo high, as that the Water and Oil 
together in the Tube MO, do gravitate as much on 
the Surface EF, as the other incumbent Parts of 
the external Water do: But if you raiſe the Tube 
up into the Poſition RS, the Oil in it preſſing more 
on the Imaginary Surface I &, than the incumbent 
Water doth on any other Part of it, the Oil muſt 
run out, till ſo much deſcend out of the Tube as 
will bring the Gravity of the Oil to an AÆguilibrium 
with that of the Water. All which plainly prove 
the Truth of the Paradox or Propoſition, That the 
wpper Parts of all Fluids, do gravitate or preſs upon 
the Lower. For if you try the Experiment with any 
two other Liquors, which will nor mingle one with 


another, it will ſucceed ; provided the Bore of the 
Pipe be not too large. 
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the Imaginary Surface G H, on which the End 


the Oil cannot run out; and when you ſink the Tube 
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PARaDoxl. Hike ee 


That a lighter Mu way gravitate or preſs uon 
2 haauier. | | 

Fill the former har with Oil of Turpentine, in- 
ſtead of Water, and then place in it a Tube of the 
ſame Bore as the-tgrwfier, in which you ſhall have 
ſuſpended a Column of Water, as-before you had 
of Oil: And you wall find that thoegh the Water 
be heavier than Oil ef Turpentine, yer if you do 
not take ur Finger from the upper Orifice till 
ſuch time 28 have ſunk the Pipe ſo low as that 
the upper 8 of the Water in it be a little be- 
low the: Surface of the Oil in the Glaſs; 1 ſay, 
that then on taking of your Finger, you will find 


the Water in the Pipe will not run out: That if | 


you fink the Tube lower, or pour more Oil into 
the Veſſel, the Oil will riſe up in its Lower End; 
and that if you raiſe it higher, the Water will run 


or drop out, and fall to the Bottom of the Veſſel. | 


Which plainly ſhews, That a Liquor lighter in 
Specie, may buoy up and keep ſuſpended one that 


is heavier ; and the Reaſons are in effect the ſame | 
as tho given for the Solution of the Phznomena of | 
the Firſt Paradox; the only Difference being, that 
the Cil and the Water have changed Places, the | 


Oil now being in the Jarr, and the Water in the 
Tube, 
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Glaſs Pipe, ſealed at one End, wa 


N= Bore was — 2 Inch in Diameter, 
| he poured a Quantity of Water; and then havins 
à ſmall Glaſs Bubbla about the Bigriels of a Fes 


with a very ſmall and flender Stem, as you ſee i 
annexed ; which Bubble was ſo endh 


4 


| poiſed, by forcing Water into it, that tho it would 
not ſink in a Veſſel of Water, yet a very little more 
Weight would make it do ſo. | 


This Bubble being put into the Glaſs Pipe, did 
ſwim on the Top of the Water contained in it; 
but when he poured Oil of Turpentine (very gent- 
ly, to prevent confounding the Two Liquors) on the 
Water in the Pipe, and that till it had attained a 
convenient Height above the Surface of the Water, 
he found that the Bubble, which before ſwam on 
the Surface of the Water, did now fink down to 
the Bottom, and ſtay there as long as the Oil was 
kept upon the Water ; but if either the Tube was 
very much inclined any way, or if the Oil, by 2 
Siphon or otherwiſe, were drawn off, the Bubble 


would then emerge to the Top. 


The Reaſon of which Phænomenon he truly ſtates 
to be this, That when the Oil was poured on, that 
did (though a lighter Fluid by its proper Gravity) 
preſs on the Water on which it was incumbent, and 
by that Means did force ſome of it to enter in at the 

little Stem of the Bubble; which, by that means be- 


ing rendred in the whole more heavy, did fink to 


the Bottom : But when the perpendicular * 
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the Water was taken off, by incli- 
or removed by drawing off the Oil 
Air in the * 1 * = 
did now by its Spring force out the newly 
4 again, and 2 the Bubble to 
irs former Degree of Gravity, ſo that it would be 
ſuſpended in the Water as before. 


"would produce the ſame Phznomenon, if, by a 
Wire, he firſt thruſt down to, and then kept at the 
Bottom of the Tube the aforeſaid poiſed Bubble ; 
for though it would readily emerge on the removal 


ed into the Tube, yer, that if the Wire kept 


the Pipe, the Bubble would then, on the removal of 
the Wire, ſtay there, and not riſe at all till the 


before added: Which Experiment doth Nobly II- 
juſtrate and Prove his firſt Propoſition, That the up- 


PARADOX IL 


Parts, lower than the upper Surface of the Water, 
the Water which toucheth it beneath. 


the Oil of Turpentine was kept in an open Tube 


ſure upwards of the Water on its lower Parts. 
And by the Second Paradox it appears, that Oil, 


an open Pipe. 

But in order to eſtimate how much the Preſſure 
of the Water againſt the lower Parts of any Body 
doth amount to, let us ſuppoſe a Parcel of Oil, 
heavier than Water, as ſuppoſe that of Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Guaicum, Cc. were taken up into a Tube, 
and then that Tube were, as in the former manner, 
immerſed into a Veſſel of Water, and there placed 
fo ſhallow, that the Oil, on removing of the Finger 
from the Top of the Tube, would drop out. The 
Drop G, being heavier in Specie than Water, would 
(by Lemma 3.) fink to the Bottom, but not fo 
quickly as it would in the Air; and ſince, if it 


plain it could not fink at all, any more than emerge; 
it doth now ſink by no greater a Degree of Gravity, 
than that by which it ſurmounts a Quantity of Wa- 
ter equal to it in Bulk: And therefore it will Joſe in 
the Water juſt as much of the Weight it woulil have in 
the Air, as ſo much Water as is equal to it in Bulk, if 
werghed in the Air alſo, would amount to: which 1s 


Fydroftaticks, firſt put in a clear Light by our Noble 
Author Mr, Boyl-. | 

The Preſſure of Water alſo againſt the lower 
Parrs of any immerſed Body, is confirmed by at- 
tending to the 7 why any Body lighter in Spe- 
ce than Water, doth emerge out of it; which is 
this, That there is a greater Preſſure or Weight on 
Every other Part of the imaginary Surface of the 
Water (as ſuppaſe I K in Fig. 1.) than there is on 
that, on which the emerging or rifing Body leans ; 
and conſequently to produce an ¶Æquilibrium in the 


| 


2 lighter Fluid, could preſs upwards, or keep Wa- | 
ter, a Fluid in Specie heavier than it, ſuſpended in | 


2 Phyſical Demonſtration of the Grand Theorem cf 


He found alſo, that pouring on more Water | 


of the Rod or Wire, when no more Water was | 


fame Quantity of Water was taken out which was | 


per Parts of the ſame Fluid, do preſs or gravitate on | 
the lower | 
If a Body contiguors to the Water be altogether, or in 


This appears from the Erft Experiment, where | 


were of a Matter equi-ponderant to Water, tis 


the Bubble at the Bottom till he had poured in | 
more Water, to about two or three Foot high, into | 


the lower Part of the Body will be preſſed upward by | 


from deſcending, or running out of it, by the Preſ- | 


* 


luid, the Parts immediately under the riſing Bo- | 


dy being preſſed by the reſt every way, muſt con- 
tinually force it- upwards, till it attain the upper 
Surface of the Water: For the emerging Body is 
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continually preſſed upon by two Columns of Wa- 
ter, one bearing againſt its upper, and the other 
againſt the lower Parts; the Length of both which 


Columns being to be accounted rom the Top of 
the Watef, that which preſſes on the lower Part, 


will be the longer by the Thickneſs of the aſcending 


Body, and conſequently over-balance it by the 


Weight of as much Water as will fill the Space that 
Body takes up: Wherefore the greater Diſparity 


there is between the Specifick Gravities of Water 


and the emerging Body, and the larger the Particles 
are that emerge, the ſwifter will they aſcend. 

And this will help us & account for theſe 
things. | 


t. For the Reaſon of that Experiment, That if 
two Pieces of a Stick of the ſame Bigneſs, but of 
unequal Length, as O , and QR, are permitted 
to riſe from the Bottom of a Veſſel of Water at 
the ſame time, the longeſt will come firſt to the 
Top, which muſt be becauſe the Columns of Wa- 
ter which preſs againſt the lower Ends of both, be- 
ing equal, but that ſhorter which preſſes on the up- 
per End of the longer Piece, it muſt be leſs preſſed 
downwards than the other, and ſo by the general 
Preſſure upwards will rife faſteſt. 


2. From hence we may eaſily conceive one Rea« 


ſon, (for J aſſert not that tis the only one) why ve- 


ry minute Corpuſcles, cither higher or heavier in 
Specie than the Liquor they are mingled with, may 
be kept there a good while without emerging to the 
Top, or precipitating to the Bottom: For their 
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Thickneſs being indefinitely made ſmall, the Diffe- 
rence between the two Columns before mentioned, 
will be ſo too, and conſequently either of them can 
very little over-ballance the other. 


3. We may from hence account for the Quantity 
of that Part of any Floating Body which is beneath 
the Surface of the Water, which is always in Bulk e- 
qual to as much Water as the whole Hoatimg Body doth 
weigh For this Floating Body doth by its lower 
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Part preſs on the ſubjacent Parts of the imaginary 
Surface of the Water XV, juſt as much as the 


Columns of Water to the Altitude AX or BW] 


do on all other Parts; that is, juſt as much as the 
Water would do if it were in the Space which the 
Part immerſed takes up, or as much as a Quantity 
of Water equal in Bulk to the immerſed Part would 
do. | 

And from hence tis clear, That the Weight of 
that mighty Ship, the Royal Sonereign, is the ſame 


with that of ſo much Water as is in Bulk equal to 
the immer ed Part of her, or to that Part of her | 


Hull which is underneath the Surface of the Sea. 
Which Aſſertion Mr. Boyle found accurately enough 


to hold true by the following Experiment: 
A broad ſhallow Veſſel of Glaſs being near filled 


with Water, he placed floating in it a Glaſs Tum- | 


bler or ſhort Drinking Glaſs; and to make it a little 
reſemble a Ship, he fitted a Wooden Deck, with a 
Maſt, gc. to it; and then he ſunk it by ballaſting it 
with Sand, and made it draw as much Water (as 
the Seamen ſay) as he thought fit: Then did he, 


by accurate Marks, diſtinguith how high the Water 


in the containing Glaſs did riſe on the Sides of the 


Veſſel : This done, he took the Tumbler out, wi- 


ped it dry, and weighed it, and then found a Quan- 
rity of Water exactly equal to that Weight; which 


Water, when put into the broad Glaſs, roſe up to 


thoſe Marks exactly which he had before obſerved 


the Tumbler had raiſed the Water to. 


PARADOX Iv. 
| That to account for the raiſmg of Water in Pan 


555 


&c. there needs only the competent Weight 
External Fluid. * 


Take up in a ſlender Glaſs Tube about an Inch 
in height of any deeply tinged Liquor (ſuch as an 
| Infuſion of Brazil- wood and Cochineel, Cc. in Wa- 
ter, for elſe the Phznomena will not be conſpicuous) 
and then ſtopping the upper End with your Finger 
place it in a Glaſs Veſſel filled with the ſame tin. 
ged Liquor, and that fo low, that the upper Sur. 
| face of the Liquor in the Tube be at leaft an Inch 
below that of the Liquor of the Veſſel: Then pour 
on Oil of Tu 
above the Water in the Veſſel, and you will ſee, on 
the removal of your Finger from the Top of the 
Tube, that the tinged Water will be raiſed or im- 
| 5 upward near as high as the Surface of the 


Nov here no abhorrenceof a Vacuum can be pre- 
tended, as the Cauſe of the Aſcent of the Water, for 
the Tube is full of Air, and the External Air hath 
2 free Ingreſs into it : But the plain Reaſon is this, 

That there being a greater Prefſure made by the 
Oil and Water together on the imaginary Plane that 
paſſes by the lower Orifice of the Tube without 
the Tube, than within it, (for within there is a 
Preſſure only of an Inch of Water, and of a Co- 
lumn of Air) the Parts of the Water at the Bottom 
of the Pipe muſt be thruſt upwards into it, till it 
_ ſo high as to gain an eAquiltbrium with the 
reſt, 7 


Water in the Pumps: 115 — 
Where the external Air preſſing every where on 
the Surface of the Water in the Well, but not on 
that within the Pump, becauſe tis taken off by the 
Sucker; which is therefore with ſoft Leather, 8c. 
made ſtanch on purpoſe. | | 
On the raiſing therefore of the Sucker, the Wa- 
ter muſt follow it (if the Pump be good) becauſe 


Surface of the Water in the Well, (but not at all 
within the Body of the Pump) and fo raiſes or forces 
it up into the Cavity of the Pump. And that 
this Preſſure of the Air is the Cauſe of the Waters 
riſe, is more than probable, becauſe no Pump can 
ever raiſe Water above 33 or 34 Foot; which is 
found to be exactly agreeable to the different Gra- 
vities of Air and Water, allowing for the great 
Hogs of the Atmoſphere: Of which more elle: 
where. | | 


PARADOX v. | 
That the Preſſure of an External Fluid, is able to 
keep an Heterogenzous Ziquor ſuſpended at tx 


: ſame Height in ſeveral Pipes, though they be of 
different Drameters, 


Take a pretty wide-mouth'd Glaſs, (as in Fig. 5 
following) of a convenient Depth, and put into it a 
ſufficient Quantity of Water well tinged with Bra- 
zil, Cc. then fit to it a Cover of Cork, through 
which bore, with a red-hot taper Iron, ſe ela 
round Holes, to admit Tubes of different Bigneſſes 
or Sizes. Let theſe Tubes ſtand nearly upright in 
the Veſſel, and reach all with their lower Orifices 


below the Surface of the Water: Then at an Hole 
OO oe ws purpoſe 


rpentine for about 3 or 4 Inches height 


And this will eaſily account for the Aſcent of the 


the Weight of the whole Atmoſphere preſſes on the 


2 


. 


HYD 


HYD 


— . 


purpoſely left for it, pour in gently, by a Glaſs Fun- 


you will plainly ſee the ti Water riſe equally, | 
(i. 6. to equal Heights) in all the Tubes, tho of ve- 
xy different Bores and Sizes. 


The Reaſon of which will thus appear. 


the Veſſel; when the Oil comes to be poured upon 
it, not being of a Nature fit to mingle or incorpo- 
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rate with it, it will ſwim at the Top, and with an 
the Water, and conſequently will raiſe or preſs up 
to bring the Liquors to a Balance. But there is no 
Reaſon why the Water ſhould be raiſed to a greater 
Height in any one Tube than in another ; becauſe 
the Surface of the Water; and conſequently can 
than in the \ 7 a - for ſhould it do fo, the Water 


in the ſmall Tube muſt be of a larger Length than 
the correſponding Column of Oil (whoſe Diameter 


is equal to the Orifice of that Tube, and which 


keeps it up by equi-ponderating with it) doth re- 


away to make room for its Deſcent: Wherefore no 
Cylinder of Water in any Tube, can be higher 


than an equal Cylinder of Oil that bears or buoys 


it up; and this being the Caſe with them all, they 


muſt be all of the ſame Height; that is, the Water 
will riſe as high in one Tube as in another, 
be their Bores never ſo different; and the Rea- 
ſon is, becauſe each one is born up by a corre- 
ſponding Column or Cylinder of Oil, whoſe Di- 


2 is the ſame with that of the Orifice of the 
ube. 5 


neh a | gr Quantity of Oil of Turpentine , and | 
wi 


Let E F repreſent the Surface of the Water in 


equal Gravity preſs upon all Parts of the Surface of 


the Water in the Tubes, till it come near to the | 
ſame Height in them, as the Oil is at in the Glaſs, | 


the Oil preſſes uniformly and equally on all Parts of | 


force up the Water no higher in the ſmalleſt Tube | 


quire: But then it muſt be heavier than it, and ſo | 
would fink down, and drive the ſubjacent Water | 


PARADOX VL - 


IF a Body be placed under Water, with its uppermoſt 
Surface parallel ts the Horizon, the direct Preſſure 


of Water, having the Horizontal Superfictes of the 


the Water for 1ts Height. And if the Water that 
l2ans on the Body be contained in Pipes open at 
both Ends, the bac, of the Water is to be eſti- 
mated by the Weight of a Pillar of Water, whoſe 
Baſe 1s equal to the lower Orifice of the Pipe, and 
its Height equal to a Perpendicular reaching from 
thence to the Top of the Water ; though the Pipe 
be nuch inclined any way, or though it be never ſo 
rrregularly ſhaped ; and much broader in ſome 
other Places than at the Bottom. 


Tube (open at both Ends) into Oil of Turpentine, 
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till the Liquor be riſen up to two or three Incheg 
in the longer Leg, whoſe upper Orifice then ſtop 
with your Finger ; and then remove the Tube into 
2 Glaſs of Water, and hold it ſo that the Surface 
of the Oil in the longer Leg of the Pipe be but a 


| very little higher than that of the Water : And 


then, if you take away your Finger that ſtopt the 
Pipe, you will ſee the Oil will keep its ſtation, and 
not at all, or at leaſt but very little, riſe or fall; 


which it ſuſtains, is no more than that of a Columm 


Body for its Baſe, and the Perp:?mdicular Depth of 


Jake a ſlender Glaſs Pipe of an even Bore, turn- 
ed up at one End like this in the Figure; dip this 


but if you ſink the Tube lower, the Oil will riſe D 
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A | it you raiſe the Tube higher; the Oil will run out | was there, in a good Meaſure, ſupported by the Bot- 
4 3 at the lower End: From whence it appears, That | tom and Sides ot it, and no more gravitated on Cy 
1 Li of all the Water in the Glaſs, no more preſſed on | than what lay perpendicularly over it between Bang 

| the Orifice of the Pipe, than a Cylinder equal to it | C. 

in Diameter, and in Length equal to the Diſtance | 
between the Orifice of the Pipe and the Top of the 
Water (as you may allo eaſily find if you make a | 
Siphon; whoſe ſhorter Leg ſhall be long enough 
to contain ſuch a Cylinder of Water as will counter- 
poiſe the Oil in the longer.) For when, by raiſing 

up the Pipe, you ſhorten that Cylinder, the Oil will 
run out: As when by ſinking (it lower, and fo 
lengthening the Cylinder of Water, the Oil will | 
be forced up higher into the longer Leg of the Tube. 
You will find alſo by Experiment, That this Pa- 
radox will hold, whatever be the Figure of the ſhor- 
ter Leg of the Tube, whether opening broad like 
a Tunnel by ees, or whether it have a Sphe- 
rical, or otherwiſe figured Cavity of conſiderable Di- 
menſions in the Middle of it. 
For our Noble Author found, by providing a Sy- | 
phon of the Figure annexed, and pouring in Mercu- 
ry till it reached up to the Bottom of the Globular 
Part of the ſhorter Leg, and to an equal Height in 
the longer Leg of the Syphon; he found, I fay, | 
that if he poured Water in at the Top of the longer 
Leg, it would drive up the Mercury into the Ball of 
the ſhorter Leg, and more than half fill its Cavity ; 
which it would have filled quite, had the other 
Leg been long enough.) And that this Ball in the 
Middle of the ſhorter Leg, though it held a great 
Weight of that heavy fluid Mercury, did no more 
hinder the Mercury from riſing to its due Height, 
according to the different Specifick Gravity of thoſe 
two Liquors, Water and Mercury, than if the ſhor- | = 
ter Leg had been every where of the ſame Dimenſi- | And farther, to make out the latter Part of this 
ons with its upper Orifice D : For the great Quan- | Paradox, he took three Glaſs Pipes, L, O, G, of 
tity of Mercury which was forced up into the Ball, I ſuch wregular Shapes as the Figure adjoining ſhew- 
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eth; and theſe, by Holes purpoſely made for them | Oil of Turpentine, till its upper Surface reached to p 
in a Covert of Cork, he placed obliquely within a | FE; which Oil he found did, by its Preſſure on the te 
Glaſs Veſſel filled with Water up to AB. Then | Surface of the Water, raiſe it up to an equal Height 
by the help of the Tunnel T, he gently poured in | in all the three Pipes. N SC HO. 
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\SCHOLIUM: 
- If + Oylindrical,] or offierniſe Figured Veſſel, 
= by a Hole made in its Cover or Lid, a Pipe 
of any length faſtened there, and the Veſſel by that 
Fipe be filled with Water, as alſo the Pipe it felt; 
the Baſis of that Veſſel doth ſuſtain a Preſſure equal 
ts thut of 2 Column of Water, who'e Baſe is the 
fame with the Bottom of the Vellel, and its Height 
that & the Veſſel; Pipe and all. 

Tunis Paradox Stevinus adds by way of Appen- 
dix to the laſt : but the ways he propoſes ro Ex- 

iment its Truth, are not ſuch as will anſwer 
trial; and therefore Mr. „ e the follow - 
ing Experiment, which (though rot io accurite as 
* her} doth yet very deſerve to be conſi- 
dered. 
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C D, made of a fiat Piece of Wood, covered with 2 
oft Piece of Bladder, and greafed on the lower Side 
near the Edves, that ſo leaning on the Rim of Wood 
GH, contiguous every where to the Infide of the 
Laton, it might eaſily be lifted off from it, and yet 
lie ſo clo e upon it at other times, that the Water 
ſhould not get between them. To the Middle of 
the looſe Bottom was faſtened a long String, that 
came up through the Body of the Pipe A B. 


was faſtened to the Beam of a good Pair of Scales, 
and then as much Weight was put into the oppoſite 
Scale, as did lift up the falfe trom, CD, from 
the Rim G H, and ſo let out the Wafer; and this 
Weight he found to be very conſiderably more than, 
what would have ſerved to lift up 3s much Water 
as that Veſſel did contain, had it been in an open 

one ot the common Shape: Byt he nei her tells us 


| the Meaſure of the Veſſel, the Height of he Tobe, 


nor the Weight which was ſequired to raiſe the 
Bottom; which if he had done, twere very eaſy to 
have calculated the Quantity nd Weight of a Co- 

lumn of Water, which ſhouid have had the Bottom 
for its Baſe, and the united Length of Tube and 


Veſſel for its Altitude. | 


| This Paradox, in the Memoir. Mathematique de 
He ordered a Tin or Laton Veſſel to be made of | 
the adjoining Shape, which had a looſe Bottom, 


Phyſiquæ, A. D. 1692. P. 12, is thus ſtated by 


IF there be two Tubes or Veſſels, having the 


fame Hei hts and Paſes, both filled with Water, 


but one of them made fo tapering upwards, that ir 


| ſhall contain but 20 Ounces of Water, whereas 


the other holds 200; the Bottoms of the'e two 
Tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal Preſſure of Water, wiz. 
each of them that of the Weight of 2-0 Ounces, 
the Quantity of the Liquid contained in the greater 


| Tube. 


This is undoubted Fact, and agreed upon by all 


to be true, as long as the contained Liquor conti- 


nues Fluid: bor if it ſhoild freeze, then it will by 
no means hold, the leſſer Quanrity of lce (to be ſure) 


being much lighter than the greater. 


This Reaſon therefore of this ſurprizing Phzno- 


menon ſeems to depend much on the Nature of Flui- 


dity; and accordinely Mr. Varignon eſpouſes the 
Opinion of thoſe who afſerr, That the 20 Ounces 
of Water in the tapering, or otherwiſe unequally 


form'd Tube, as long as the Water continues liquid, 


do preſs and effectively charge the Bottom of the Veſ- 
ſel, as much as 200 Ounces would do in a uniform 


| Cylirdrical Tube of the fame Baſe and Altitude. 


Others ſay the ſtraitned Sides of the unequal Tube, 
by hindering the riſing of the Water, do help to ſu- 


| ſtain the Weight; and that the Bottom alone is not 


charged with the whole Preſſure, but a good Part of 
it taken off by the Sides. | 


Mr. Varignon thinks the Matter eaſily ſolvable in 
the former way, thus : | 

The Tube B ACFHKRKEDB (Ses ths following 
Figure having its bottom Part DK HF much 
larger than its upper Shank BC FD; I fay, hath 
its Bottom K FI charged with as great a Weight or 


ſel, as QT HK, of the fame Baſe and Altitude 


Draw the Lines, as you fee in the Figure, ſo 
ſhall Q repreſent a Column of Water in the ſup- 
poſed truly Cylindrical Veſſel, having rhe Diame- 
ter of its Baſe double to that of RL, B M, or 
40. | 

Then will the Column cf Water B N, bevring 
upon the Arm MN of the Libra LN, whoſe 
Hytomochlion is 1mavired to be at M, be 2 Corncer- 
balance to the Column of Water E M, which is 
kept down from aſcending any h gher by the Side 
of the Veſſel EL, juſt as the Weight at Z, at the 


 flled with Water, the upper End of the String R. 


Preſſure f Water, as if it were a Cylindrical Veſ- 
with the unequally ſhaped Tube. 


The Inttrument thus fitted, there was Water | End Y of the Libra FA. who® HytomochTon is 


hich preſſed againſt the falſe Bot- | ar T, is balanced by the Side of the Veſſel ED | | * 
wy 5 5 8 1 ap ic. right = that no Wa- which hinders the Arm 2 r from aſcending. Now 
eight ter lan out. When the Veſſel and Fipe were both | ET being = T the Weight ſuſtained by the Hy- 
HO. 2 poncchlion 
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the Weight of the 


to the Weight of the Column of Water T N, reach- 


on the Bottom equally with the Weight of the Cy- 


of Water B N; or which 


is all one, will be preſſed with the Weight of the | Preſſure from the Fluid; which alſo 
Column of Water R NV. which may be ſuppoſed to | the Bay! ; Jo Increaſeth as 
reach quite up to the cr. "I OO Tn I | 
I -Take a flender Glaſs Tube, and 
0 1 T near the Bottom, that the lower 
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Let us then take A NLKED, as equivalent to 
ſuch a Column ; then will that Water be a Balance 
on the Hypomochhon L, to the Water leaning on the 
other Arm of the Libra K L, and kept down by | 
the Side of the Veſſel K E; and conſequently, the 
part of the Bottom KN, will ſuſtain a Preſſure e- 
qual to that of the Column of Water Q N; for | 


this, by the above-mention'd way of s i 
the ſame as that of the Water contained in the Space 
ANKDB. 


And thus, on the other Side, it may be proved, 
That the remaining part of the Bottom NH, is 
preſſed upon by the Water AN HFC, equivalent 


ing up to the Top. 
rom whence it follows plainly, That the Wa- 


ter in the Tube BDKHFC, preſſes or gravitates 


indices Column QT HK, having an equal Baſe 
with it. 

All which Method of Arguing, will be clear e- 
nough to one that conſiders tis the Property of all 
Fluids, from the known Laws of Fhdroftaticks, to 
have their infinitely ſmall Columns, of which they 
conſiſt, to be every where a Balance to ane ano- 


ther. 


That a Bach i 
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mmerſed in a Fluid, ſi Lains a lateral 
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EF. Dip this Pipe or Syphon in Oil of Turpentine, 
and take up about 3 or 4 Inches of it in the Pipe, 
which you may keep there by applying your Finger 


to the upper Orifice. 

This done, move the Syphon into a Glaſs of Wa- 
ter, and place it fo there, that the longer Leg may 
ſtand perpendicularly to its Surface, and that the 
other lower Leg may be fo far below the Surface of 
the Water, as that the upper Surface of the Oil in 
the longer Leg, be but a little higher than that of 
the Water in the Glaſs: For then if you remove 
your Finger from the Top, the Oil in the Tube will 
very little, if at all, change its Station; which ſhews 
plainly, that there is a lateral Preſſure againſt the 
Oil at the lower Orifice &, which hinders its run- 
ning out, though preſſed by the Cylinder of Oil 
contained in the perpendicular Leg. And as if you 
raiſe the Pipe up higher (keeping it ſtill in its perpen- 
dicular Poſture) the Oil will drop out; fo if you 
ſink it lower, the Water will get in at G, and force 
the Oil all out of that Leg G F, and raiſe the Oil 


roportionably in the perpendicular one EF: Nay, 


fe you thruſt it low enough, the Water will riſe up 
into the longer Leg, and bear the Oil above it; 


which laſt Circumſtance proves, That Water 2 
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z lateral Preſſure againſt it ſelf, as great as the per- 
icular one from above, fince that only can force 
the Water up into the perpendicular Leg. 
Ifalſo keeping the Tube at the fame Depth, you turn 
the . 
rifice & in any Part of the imaginary Plane F G, the 
Oil will keep irs former Station in the Tube, and 


neither riſe nor ſink; which ſhews, That this late- | 


ral Preſſure is equable and uniform in all Places or 
Parts of a Veſſel of Water, at the fame Diſtance 
from its Surface. | 
Our Noble Author confirms the Truth of this Pa- 
radox by the following Experiment: 5 
A ſmall Glaſs Bubble V of the Figure in the 
ccheme annexed, with a very ſlender Neck, and fo 
well poiſed, as that it could juſt float in the Water, 
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and no more, being provided, was put into a wide- 
mouth d Glaſs Veſſel „ near filled with Water, and 
there left to float at the Surface of that Liquor. 
Then a Cover or Stopple of Cork was well fitted 
to the Mouth of the Glaſs, and was thruſt hard into 
it; after which there was an Hole burnt (with a 
hot Iron) thro' the middle of the Cork, into which 
was put a long flender Glaſs Pipe, reaching a good 


here and there, or place its O- 


— 


| Leg GH was about 3 or 4 Inches long, and turn d 
Bbb | 


way into the Glaſs , and ſtanding perpendicularly to 
the Surface of the Cork, 

Alfo in another Part of the Stopple was another 
ſmall Hole burnt, and into that was fitted another 
ſmall Glaſs Tube, which lay ſloping, but yet reached 
a pretty way down below the Cork. 

The upper Orifice of this ſloping Tube was well 
ſtopt with Cement: With the fame Matter alſo 


were all the junctures between the Cork and the 


Glaſs, and between the Tubes and the Cork, careful- 
ly ſtopt. | 
This all done, the Veſſel was inclined ſeveral 
ways, that the Bubble X might get as far as it 
could from the Pipe; and then more Water being 
poured in at the upper Orifice of the open Pipe EF, 
till it reached to a good Height, as ſuppoſe to K in 


the ſaid Tube, the Bubble X would preſently ſink 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel, and there continue as 
long as the Water was continued at the ſame Height 

in the Tube EF (the reaſon of which you have 
already in Experiment 2. Paradox 2.) Now this 
proves, That the Preſſure of the Water contained in 


the Tube E F, doth not only affect the Parts of the 


Water immediately ſubjacent to it, but alſo rhoſe 


that are remote from it ; nay, and above it, ſince it 
could force the Water into the Bubble XY, and 6 


| make it ſink, tho' it lay not near the Orifice F of 


the open Tube. 


PARADOX VII. 


That Water may be made to depreſs a Body lighter 


than it ſelf, as well as to buoy it up. 
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A ſlender Glaſs Syphon EFG H, whoſe ſhorter 
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HYD 


up as near as could be parallel to the longer EF, 


was dipt in Oil of Turpentine, till the Oil filled 
the ſhorter Leg, and roſe to an equal Height in the 
longer, 


Then the Orifice E being ſtopt with the Finger, 


the Pipe was moved into a Glaſs Veſſel of fair 


Water, and ſunk down there till the Surface of 


that Liquor was about an half Inch above the Sur- 


face of the Oil in the Syphon: And then the Finger 
being removed from the Top, the Oil in the thorter 
Leg was immediately driven downwards about an 
Inch; and as the Tube was ſunk lower, much 
more, till at laſt the Oil was driven out of that 
Leg quite, and the Water following it ſupported 
the Oil. in the longer Leg, raifing it alſo in the 
ſame Proportion. The reaſon of which is obvious 
from what hath been ſaid in the former Para- 
doxes. 


Our Author found alſo ; that when he uſed a Sy- 


phon of the Figure annexed, the Water would | of Water ; or 4 Inches beneath its Surface, and you 
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firſt preſs the Oil Horizontally from L to M, then 
downwards from M to N, and at laſt (by ſinking 


the Tobe fill lower) upwards from N to P: From 


whence it appears, that Water preſſes againſt any 
Boly placed in it all manner of Ways, and that 
nraportionavly to the Depth of the Body in it. 


cel of Oil ſuſpen 
Water. The Reaſon of which is ſufficiently ac- 
countable from many things already delivered. 


it hath filled the Tubes hanging at the Ends of 


That whatever hath been ſaid of Poſitivs Levity, a 
Parcel of Oil, lighter than Water, may be kept in 
that Liquor 22. aſcending in it. 


This may very eaſily be experimented, by taking 
only a ſmall Glaſs Tube, and immerſing it an Inch 
or two under Water: Stop the upper Orifice with 
the Pulp of your Finger, and then a Column of 
Water of an Inch or two in length will remain ſuſ- 
pended in the Tube : Keep it fo, and next dip the 
ſame Tube into a Veſſel of Oil of Turpentine, and 
removing your Finger, as much Oil of Turpentine 


as you pleaſe will riſe into the Tube; which, by 


putting on your Finger to the upper Orifice , may 
be there eaſily ſuſpended, as the Water was before, 
Keep it ſo, and then immerſe the Tube in a Glaſs 


will find on the removal of your Finger, that the 


Water will riſe up into the Tube, and keep the par- 
ed between two little Columns of 


PARADOX X. 


That the Cauſe of the A 
and its flowing thro t 


be explicated wit l- 


out having recourſe to Nature's Abhorrence of a * 


Vacuum. 
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Provide a pretty large Cylindrical Glaſs Tube 


Veſſel of about 18 Inches, or two Foot long, a 


ABCD; provide alſo a Syphon of two Legs, 1 F 
and KG, with a hollow Pipe, as K E, opening in- 
to, or communicating with them; to each of theſe 
two Legs of the Syphon (one of which muſt be 
longer than the other) tie with a String a Tube ot 
Glais / and , ſealed at the Bottom. Pour then 
in Water at E, and let it run out at J and V till 


the 
2 


venſſon of Water in Syphons, 
» Nay 


HYD 


_HYD 


Leg be a litfle beneath the Surface of the Wa- 


This done, and the Pipe and Syphon faſtened in 
its true erect Poſition, if you fill the Veſſel ABCD 
with Oil of ag mn. till it reach higher than 
the Syphon K, ſtopping in the mean time, if you 
— the upper Oriſice of the Pipe E K with your 


inger. | | : 
you will find the Oil to preſs ſo on the 


After this 
Water in the Tubes I and H, as to force it up into 
the Lees of the Syphon as high as K; and that on 
the removing.of your Finger from the Top E, the 
Water will begin to run out of the upper Tube / 
into the lower one H, as in or thro a common Sy- 
phon ox Crane. | | | 
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Now tis plain, in this ingeniouſly contrived Ex- 
periment, that the Water runs through the Legs of 
the Syphon, tho the Air coming down by E K, 
hath a free Communication with them both, fo 
that here no fura Vucui can be pretended 25 the 

aſe of the Waters running; but that tis plainly 


the Legs of the Syphon f far, that the End of 


N 


— 


Oil of Turpentine, on the Surface of the Water in 
the Tube , till it force it up into the empty Leg 
of the inſerted Syphon as high as X, and then it 
defcends down into the lower Veſſel or Tube H 
thro the other longer Leg of the Syphon. Indeed 
the Oil will gravitate on the Surface of the Water 
in both the Tubes I and H; and there being a lon- 
ger Column of Oil over Ig than there is over Y by 

about an Inch in length, the Preſſure will be greater 
on the Surface of the Water in H, by the Weight 


muſt be conſidered, that the Column of Water 
which deſcends in the Leg C, though reſiſted in irs 
motion by the Weight of an Inch of Oil, more than 
the Water which tends downwards in the Leg E is 
yet alſo longer by an Inch than the other Column 
of Water in the ſhorter Leg F; and an Inch of Wa- 


ter muſt be from Ftowards G, not from G towards 
F; and conſequently the Syphon will work or run 


that way. 


The Application of this Experiment to the Solug- 
on of the Motion of Water through Cranes or 
Syphons is very eaſy : 


For when once a Syphon, by Suction or other- 


| wiſe, is filled with the Liquor tis to tranſmit; if 


the Legs of it be not above 34 or 35 Foot in length, 

and one of them be longer than the other, the Li- 
quor muſt continue to run thro it as long as there 
is any to riſe in it, or that the Syphon hold ftanch : 
For ſince the Preſſure or Weight of the incumbent 
Atmoſphere is capable of raiſing Water in Pipes 
(here it cannot come to preſs) to the Height of 34 

or 35 Feet, as our Noble Virtuofa proves in his 
Phyſico- Mechanical Experiments; and here being 
manifeſtly no Gravitation of the Air on the Water 
included in the Syphon, as long as the Syphon is 


right and ſtanch, the Water muſt continue to keep 


running, becauſe the Difference of the Preſſure of 
the Air on the lower Veſſel of Water, and on the 
upper, being nothing near ſo conſiderable as the Dif- 
ference berween the Weight of the Water in the 
longer Leg of the Syphon, and that in the ſhorter, 
the Tendency or Motion muſt be out of the thorrer 
into the larger. | 
But then, if never ſo little an Hole be made in the 
Crane or Syphon, or any Leak be there, the Water 
can no longer run, becauſe the Air now comes to 
preſs on the Water within the Syphon, as well as on 
that without it, and conſequently muſt hinder its 
' Courſe of running. it 


PARADOX XL 


That a Solid Body, as ponderous as any known, tho 
on the Surfac? of the Water it will fink by its own 
Weight; yet if it be placed in @ greater Depth 
than that if 20 Times its cn Thiceneſs, it will not 
fink, if its Deſcent be not aſſiſted by the Werght of 
the mcumbent Water. 


length (a large Tube, ſealed at the End, will do 
very well) with Water, as in the Figure : If then 
a little Cylinder or Cube ct fohd Braſs, as E, be 
any where placed, either at the Surface, Middle, 
or towards the Bottom of the Veſſel, till it muſt 


occaſioned by the Preſſure of the (lighter Fluid) | 


ſink to the Bottom, becauſe the compound Column 
of Water and Braſs together (which Braſs is al- 
B b b 2 moſt 


of an Inch of Oil of Turpentine. But then it 


ter of the ſame Dimenſions being heavier than an 
Inch of Oil, the Tendency or Motion of the Wa- 


Fill a deep Glaſs Veſſel, of about 2 or 3 Feet in 
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9 times as heavy as common Water ) will gra- 
itate or preſs more than any Column of Water on- 
of the ſame L and Diameter ; and conſe- 
yuently the Braſs will diſplace the Water under it, 
and fink lower and lower till it come to the Bottom ; 
and this is the Caſe of a Stone, or any other heavy 


Body, . f 

Braſs placed on the imaginary Surface L M, above 
9 times its depth under Water, and that it were 
poſlible to keep off the Preſſure of the Water n- 


dicularly incumbent upon it, it is not reaſonable to | 
ſuppoſe, That the Braſs ſhould fink at all, but be | 


ſupported and buoyed up there: For the Braſs can 
in this Caſe charge the Water under it at F, with 
no more than juſt its own proper and abſolute 


Weight ; whereas all the other Parts of the Surface | 


LM, are charged or preſſed upon by Columns of 
ater, which, ſuppoſing them to be of the ſame 


Diameter with the Piece of Braſs, or ſingly heavier | 


than the Braſs, becauſe they are above 9 times as 


long as the Braſs is thick; and therefore preſ- | 
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ſing or gravitating more on L M than the Braſs 
doth, muſt keep the Braſs ſuſpended; which cannot 
ſink, becauſe it cannot remove a Weight of Water 
heavier than it ſelf. And from the ſame Principles 
tis plain from Reaſon, That if the Braſs be placed 
yet lower, and the Preſſure of the incumbent Water 


be, as before, taken off, inſtead of ſinking, it muſt 


needs riſe, and be forcibly lifted upward. This al- 


ſo muſt be the Caſe of a Piece of Gold, if it were 
placed in theſe Circumſtances, in a Veſſel of Water, 
where the perpendicularly incumbent Preſſure was 
kept off, and the Gold above 19 Times its own 
Thickneſs in the Liquor. 


To make good which probable Reaſoning by Expe- 
riment, our Author proceeded thus : 


A large deep Glaſs Veſſel was provided, of the 
Figure annexed, which was filled with Water near 
to the Top, as to TT: Then at the Bottom of a 
Glaſs Tube, open at both Ends, there was, by 
good Cement, faſtened a Braſs Valve, into which 
was turned and fitted a Piece of ſolid Braſs EF, 


But yet, if you ſuppoſe this Piece of 


which, tho it would flop the Valve exactly, would 
yet eakly fallout, if not ſuſpended or ſupported by 


Q » 
WWW | 
ih 
E * 


any thing: To the upper Side of this Braſs Piece 
Ef let there be a Button faſtened, whereby it may, 
by means of a String coming up through the Pipe 
| PO, be drawn up cloſe, ſo as to ſtop the Valve 
All things being thus fitted, if you ſink the Tube 
with its Valve and Braſs Sropple, and by the String 
keep the Stopple faſt in, till the Braſs be about 9 
times its Thickneſs beneath the Surface of the Wa- 
ter in the Glaſs Veſſel, you will find, tho' you looſen 
the String, that the Braſs Stopple will not fall out; 
becauſe the Valve being cloſe, and the Sides of the 
Glaſs Tube not capable of being premeated by the 
Water, there can no more of that Liquor preſs upon 
the Braſs Stopple perpendicularly ; but whatever 
Preſſure it ſuſtains, is from the Tendency of the 
Water upwards, which muſt needs ſerve to ſuppoit 
it, ſince that is greater than the Weight of the Brab. 
But if you raiſe the Tube up towards the Top d 
the Water, the Braſs Weight over-balancing thert 
the Preſſure of the Water upward, it will ſoon, i! 
not held by the String, flip out of the Valve and 
fall down, and the Water will immediately ric in 
the Tube. 
And if, inſtead of raiſing the Tube up towards 
the Surface of the Water XY, you ſhould fink 1. 


down much deeper toward the Bottom, you will 2 
tha 
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this Braſs Stopple, which will fall out readily aticks, drawn up from Dr. Walls and ſome 
1 On wpdbyyy er —— * 
ble Weight (as L) f to it by a Bottom made | 1 

on the under Surface of it; but that on yr | PROP. L 

of the Tube upward, this additional Weight wi 
make 


As 
do 


Y 


| 


the Stopple drop out much ſooner than before: | Let the Veſſel A KIB be fill d with Water, or any 

ſuppoſe, when the Tube is raiſed only to the | other Fluid, whoſe $ one we aſe e to be even; 
ight of 3 or 4 Inches, c. which Experiments (which, though in reality it will not be a Hane, l ut 
abundantly confirm the Truth of this Paradox; part of the Surface of a Sphere concentrical with 
and no doubt can be made, but that if a Gold the Earth; yet we ſhall a] along conſider it a a 
Stopple had been uſed inſtead of a Braſs one, and Plane, or as differmg inſenfibly from ons ; ) 75 5 
the Tube let down into the Veſſel, till the Gold had if this Surface be ſuppoſed even at firft, twill fall 
been above 19 times its Thickneſs under Water, e- | remain ſo. | 

ven that ponderous Metal would have there remain- 


ed without ſinking. Which is thus demonſtrated : | 


N. B. This Experiment may moſt readily and ea- | Let the even Surface A B of the Veſſel AKI1B 
fily be tried (as I have often done my ſelf) with | (See Fig. 1.) be either nat preſſed at all, or elſe preſ- 
Mercury: If you take a flender Glaſs Tube or | ſed equally in every Part, as will be the Caſe, al- 
Pipe, of about x of an Inch Bore, or rather leſs, and | lowing the Preſſure of the Air, which is an Homo- 
dipping the lower End into a Veſſel of Mercury, | geneal Body with reſpect to Gravity, and preiles 
you then ſtop the upper End with your Finger, by | equally in all the Parts of fo ſmall a Surface. Now 
which means you may keep half an Inch, more or | ſince the Parts of the Fluid below are all acted up- 
Jeſs, of that ponderous Fluid ſuſpended in the Pipe; | on by Gravitation, they cannot aſcend, and fo ele- 
and then if, keeping your Finger thus, you im- | vate any part of the Surface A B; nor can the 
merſe the Tube into a long Glaſs of Water, till the | Fluid ſubſide in one part, and ſo be elevated in ano- 
little Column of Mercury be more than 13 or 14 | ther, being the Preſſure againſt the Bottom is every 
times its length under Water, you will find on re- | where equal, and conſequently hinders one ano- 
moving your Finger, that the Mercury will be | ther's Subſidence, ſuppoſing the Fluid divided into 
kept ſuſpended in the Tube by the Preſſure of the | any number of equal Columns: Hence it follows, 
Water upwards ; but that if you raiſe the Tube from the contrary Preſſure of theſe equal Coluians 
up but a very little above the former Station, the | at the Bottom of the Veſſel, that there can be no 
Mercury will immediately run our: Whereas, if | Motion; that is, the Surface will remain even with- 
before you had removed your Finger from the Top, | out any manner of Diſturbance. Q. E. D. See 
you had ſunk the Pipe fo low, as that the Mercury | Dr. Wallis's Mecha. Prop. 8. Cap. 2. de deſcenſu gra- 
were 12 or 14 Inches, Sc. below the Surface of | vin. 
the Water, that then the Mercury would be violent- 
ly forced up, and make ſeveral Aſcents and Deſcents 
in the Tube, till by degrees it had gained its proper | 
Station in it, according to the Laws of Specifick | 
Gravity. | 
Indeed this Experiment will not be of a very long 
Continuance, becauſe the Water will by degrees get 
up between the Mercury and the Sides f the Tube; 
but it will laſt a few Minutes, and longer if the 
Tube be very flender, which is time enough to ſa- 
tisfy any one of the Truth of this Paradox. 
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From hence may the Adheſion of the two poliſhed 
Marbles together, when the upper is ſuſpended, 
and a great Weight hung to the latter, be eaſily ac- | 
counted for: For ſince the Atmoſphere preſſes or | 1 ERRRR—_m_mMR_-!-! 

vitates with its whole Weight on the under Sur- | K 1 

and Sides of the lower Marble, but cannot do 
ſo at all on its upper Surface, which is cloſely con- But if the Fluid be put out of this State by ſome 
tiguous to the upper and ſuſpended Marble, it muſt | external Force, ſo that one part of it, as D (Fig. 1.) 
needs keep the Stone buoyed up or pendulous, till | be elevated above the reſt, do but remove the 

ch time as either the Air inſinuate it ſelf in be-] Force, and it will return to its former Horizontal 
tween the Stones, or that a Weight be affixed to the | Poſition, partly upon the Account of irs Fluidity ; 
lower Stone, which exceeds the Weight of a Pillar | the Parts above flowing down into thoſe Places 
of Air, whoſe Diameter is that of the Marble, and | that are below them, and alſo becauſe the ſubjected 
its Height reaching to the Top of the Atmoſphere: Part C being more preſt than the other Parts of the 
And that this is the reaſon of their Coheſion, is | Surface A B, this Preſſure will be continued to the 
Plain, becauſe when they are thus ſuſpended, and Bottom of the Veſſel ; where, by reaſon of the re- 
do adhere to each other in the Receiver of the Air- | fiſtance made by the Bottom, it will be communi- 

ump, on a very few Pumpings of the Air out of | cated to thoſe Parts that are leſs preſt, forcing them 
the Receiver, they will immediately disjoin and fall | to aſcend fo long till the e Equilibrium be again re- 
Aunder. ſtored, i. e. till A B become even and parallel to 


| 
| 


r 
——— „ — 


| 
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the Horizon: So that altho' the Surface be not a 

Thus far went this Excellent Gentleman; But | Plane, as it was ſuppoſed in the foregoing Propoſi- 

that the Mathematical Reader may alſo e aſed in | tion, yet if the force be removed that made its 

his way too, he has the following ſhort Account of 2 unequal, it will agam recover its former 
TY rate. 


There 
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"There nay ti foe Accidental . 
we ſhalt not at pteſert conſider, as that the Parts af 


the Fluid may happen to be tenacious, c. 

If the Fluid be preſſed more. in one part than a- 
nother, as in C, by reafon of the incumbent Body 
D (Hg. I.) (which Body is ſuppos'd to be ſpecifi- 
cally 1 than Air) then will the part of the 
Fluid C ſubſide, forcing the other Parts of A B to 
riſe, in order to make way for it; and this will 
happen till ſuch time as C is no more preſſed than 
any other Parts of the Surface AB. 

And what we have ſaid of AB is equally true 
of any parallel Surface with the Fluid; as of E F, 
whoſe Surface is Horizontal, and will remain fo, 
the Preſſure being every where equal: But if the 
immerged Body A be ſpecifically heavier than the 
Fluid, the ſubjected Part G, as ſuſtaining a greater 
Weight, will be depreſt, forcing the Fluid to rife in 
the parts about E L 
leſs Preſſure upon them than the part L. 
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COROLLARY I. 
Fig. 1. If the Body D be preciſely as heavy as 


ſo much Air equal to it in Bulk, then will VO, 


that Portion of the Surface which D inſiſts upon, 
have the ſame Preſſure upon it with A N and O B; 
and conſequently the Surface will retain its Horizon- 
tal Poſition, as having ſtill every where an equal 
Preſſure upon it. 


COROLLARY II. 


If the Body D (Hg. 2.) be ſpecifically lighter 
than Air, and it it be ſuppoſed not to fi away, 
then will that part of the Fluid it inſiſts upon, be 
leſs preſſed than AN and OB, and conſequently 
will riſe ſo high, till K and D together be equal in 
Weight to that Column of Air whoſe Room they 
poſſeſs; for then, and not till then, the Preſſure up- 
on ANO B will be equal. 


If the Body D (Fig. 3.) be ſpecifically heavier 
than Air, but lighter than Water, it will then de- 
preſs that part of the Fluid that is under it, and ſub- 


fide ſo far into the Water (ſuppoſe to G) until the 


Gravity of that part of it which is above the Sur- 
Face - the Water, viz. J. bears the ſame Proporti- 


and M F, which parts have a | 


, . *? 


eee e. wing" = — —— — ——— RR 
50, 35 much Abs 23 equals it in Balk 2 f. the 
Gravity of as much, Water as is in Bulk equal "Y 
(viz. I) bears to the Gravity of the immerſed pan 
G. To illuſtrate which, put C For the Gravity of 
I, g for the Gravity of an equal Portiom of Air 
M for the Gravity of X, and we for the Gravity ot 
IJ; then, before the parallel Surface E F can have 
an equal Preſſure upon it, G MA muſt be equal to 
g m. (i. e.) G: g:: : . 


COROLLARY w. 


If D or H (Hg. 1.) be, Bulk for Bulk, heavier 
than Water, then will C and G, the Parts they in- 

ſiſt upon, have a greater Preſſure upon them than 
the other Parts of the two Surfaces AB and E F. 
and this will be every where true, fo that D or H 
muſt fink to the Bottom of the Veſſel K L. 


COROLLARY v. 


If D (Eg. 1.) be preciſely as heavy as Air; 
then (by Cor. 1.) it will inſiſt upon the Surface 
without ſubſiding at all; for it will be the ſame 
thing as if ſo much Air preſt in the room of it: 
But if it be ſpeciſically as heavy as the Fluid it is 
immerged in, then where ever it be placed within 
the Fluid, there it will remain ; for as to Gravita- 
| = there will be no Difference between the Fluid 
and It. = | 


. 


PROP. II. 
| If 4 be a Body ſpecifically lighter than B (Fig, 4,) 


an equal Portion of the Fluid (in which it is 1mmer- 
ged) then will it riſe with a Force proportionabls to 
the Exceſs of Gravity of B + above A. 
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Demonſtration. 

For the Gravity of A put x; for that of V, x +} 
(y repreſenting the Exceſs of Gravity of B above A) 
then take a Body, as D, with the Gravity y, and let 
D + A be immerged in the Veſſel ABCD, and it 
will ſubſide fo far, till x Ty: &: : : is to the 
Gravity of a Quantity of Air equal to D, (whiÞ, 
becauſe tis very inconſiderable, may be neglected) 
or till B, a Quantity of Water equal in Pulk to the 
immerſed part A, thall be equal in Gravity to the 
whole D + 4: But a Quantity of Water, equal 
in Bulk to A, ſhall (by the Suppofition) have its 
Gravity equal to. the Gravity of D + 4; there- 
fore A is the part immerſed. 

From this AÆquilibrium it is cvident, That che 
Force with which A preſſes upwards, is equal to th* 


Gravity of D downwards; but the Gravity of H 
is equal to the Exceſs of Gravity of B _ | 
| therclo!s 
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therefore 4 aſcends with a Force proportionable 26 | tis evident, That the Bottom of the Veſſel ED 
the Exceſs of Gravity of B above A. Q. E D. ſuſtains as great a Preſſure, as if NEOD were full 


©" PROP. II. 
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the (Fig. 4.) be ſuppoſed heavier then Þ, 

* One Prin of Me ab i 5 im 
merged) it gravitates with.the Exceſs only of its 
Gravity above that of B. 


Demonſtration. 


Let the Gravity of B be = x, and that of 4 = 
x + y; then theſe two Forces -_ directly con- 
trary, x and x deſtroy one another, ſo that A only 

vitates with y, the Gravity by which A exceeds 


COROLLARY. 


Hence it is manifeſt, That of Bodies immerſed 
in Water, or any other Fluid, we only perceive 
the Difference between the Weights of the immer- 
ſed Body, and of ſuch a Quantity of Water, or a- 
ny other Fluid, in which the Body is immerſed, 
which is equal to the Bulk of that Body. 


uids preſs upm ſubjected Bodies according to 


All 


their Latituds. 
| Which is thus demonſtrated, 


Water (Fip. 5) then becauſe the Column B F is 
heavier (becauſe longer) than H G, tis certain, 
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till ſuch time as the Columns B F and G H were in 
an eAquilibrium; or of an equal Height; but ſeeing 
the Veſſel at H is thut, and conſequently hinders 
G H from aſcending, the Preſſure upwards upon H is 
equal to the Difference of the two Columns B Fand 
HG, i. e. BL. And ſince all Preſſure is reciprocal, 
7. e. as much as H is prefied upwards by the Liquor, 
ſo much it preſſes the Liquor downwards againſt 


qual one to another :) If to this Preſſure be added 
the Gravity of G H, the Preſſure upon the Bottom 
G, will be the ſame as if it had the entire Column 
B F inſiſting upon it. 

The ſame may be demonſtrated of all the reſt of 
the equal imaginary Columns; and conſequently 


their perpendicular Altitude, and not according to | 


Let there be a Veſſel ALBMHCDE full of 


chat if the Veſſel was open at H, & H would aſcend | 


the Bottom (Action and Re-ation being always e- 


Sc HO LIU M, by Mr. Ditto. 


The Momenta of Fluids preſſing upon any Fund, 


may be look d upon as Products; the Quantity of 
Matter * one of the Factors that compoſe theſe 


Momenta : The other, the preſſing Velocity, gravi- 
rating Conatus, or wiotevel ol you plea' e to call 


it; only remember, that in the following Conſide- 
rations I ſhall make uſe of the Word preſſtveVelocity, 
as being the fitteſt I can at preſent think of. 


CASE I. 
In Veſſels having equal Altitudes, tho' different 


| Forms, the Momenta will be equal from Prop. 4. 
therefore their Quantity of Matter, and preſſive 
Velocities, will be reciprocally proportional: So 
in the Cylindrick Veſſel B C FE (Fir: 6.) and 
the Conical one LG E, the Moments being equal, 
the Quantity of Matter in the former : will be to 
the Quantity of Matter in the latter reciprocally : : 
as the preſſive Velocity of the whole Fluid in the lat- 
ter: is to that in the former. But the Ratio of their 
| Quantities of Matter is known from Geometry; 
therefore the Ratio of their preſſive Velocities will 


be known too, 
A : B G L H 
| | Va | 
DD 8 1.4 
2 ones EF 
| | 
| 
U C0 
CASE Il 


In the Veſſel L C F "twill be an eaſy thing to 


ſeveral imaginary parallel Funds, as CF, IX, Cc. 
for the Momentum of L CF: is to the Momentum 
of LIK :: as the Momentum of the Cylinder 
BCFE: tothe Momentum of the Cylinder C XH. 
But univerſally, the Momenta of Cylinders are as 
their Altitudes, by the laſt : Therefore ler LCF 


| be what Figure it will, the Preſſure upon a Fund, 


as IK. is to the Preſſure upon a Fund, as CF in the 
Veſſel continued fo far :: as the Abſciſſe L 2 : is to 
the Abſciſſe LO; that is, as /a, to CO. And if 
you ſuppoſe it a parabolick Veſſel, as J 4 9, to 
CO q So. 


N. B. We here conſider the Fund 7K, as ma- 
king a diſtin&t Veſſel, and not meerly an imagina- 
ry one; fo that LI X and LC F may be conſis 
dered as two diſtinct Veſſels. | 


From what is ſaid may be found the Proportion 
of the preſſive Velocities in the Veſſels LC F, LIK; 
for we know the Ratio of their Momenta, and the 
Ratio of their Magnitudes; therefore that alſo of 


Momenta, will be known too. 


But 
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find the Moment of the Fluid preſſing upon the 


their preſſive Velocities, the other Factor of their 
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But the Momenta of Veſſels of different Heights, 
having the ſame common Fund, will be as thoſe 
Altirudes. 


* Suppoſe 4 D and AC two parabolick Veſſels, | 
having the ſame common Abſciſſe A B; then Noyes 

as | 
their Ordinates B C and BD, i. e. as the Area's of | 


their Momenta upon the common Fund AB, 


the two Semi-parabola's ADB and A C B, or in a 


Sub- duplicate Ratio of their Parameters, as is evi- | 


dent from Conicks. ä 


Likewiſe in Hyperbolical and Elliptical Veſſels, 


haring the ſame Tranſverſe Diameter and Abſciſſa 
common to both, the Preſſure upon the common 


Abſciſſa, as a Fund, will be as the Areas ACB and 


 ACD of the Semi-Ellipſis and Semi-Hyperbola. 
CASE III. 


But now we come to conſider the Veſſels L 1 X 
and LCF, (Fig. 6.) as communicating with each 
other: And here the preſſive Velocities will be very 
different from what they were in the former Suppo- 
ſition: In order to expreſs the Proportions of which, 
we muſt conſider the Momenta of the ſeveral Por- 
tions of the Fluid taken from the Vertex, and i- 


magin'd to be cut off by Plains parallel to the Baſe: . 


And firſt, the Momentum of the Portion LI X, 
upon the Fund CF, is equal Momentum of 
AMB N, on the Fund DC; therefore the Mo- 
mentum LCF : Is to the Momentum of LIX :: 
As the Momentum of the Cylinder AB DC: To 
the Momentum of the Cylinder AM B N; i. e. as 
L O, La. Buthaving the Momenta's and Quanti- 
ties of Matter, we can eaſily find the other Factors; 
that is, the preſlive Velocities of LCF and LI X, 
upon the Fund CF; which may be expreſſed thus 


The Ratio of the Momenta's is equal to 2 
— 

LCF 
CTR; 

therefore the Ratio of the preſſive Velocities will 
be LOxLIK 


Las LCF 
nn. 


and the Ratio of the Magnitudes is equal to 


To compare together the preſſive Velocities in 


both theſe diſtinct Caſes, (viz. 2, 3.) twill be only 


neceſſary to conſider, That in the Firſt Caſe, where 
we imagined a different Fund, as / K, the Mo- 
mentum of the Portion LI & is equal to that of 
the Cylinder G HIK; and in the Latter Caſe, 
where we ſuppoſe all one and the ſame Veſſel, and 
ſo the Fluid LI K preſſing on the Fund C F, that 
then the Momentum of that Portion LI K, will be 
equally rhe Momentum of the Cylinder AMB N; 


| Fei: 


"alſo that of the 
* Quantity of the Fluid LI X, when concei- 
ed as 
and on the Fund CF in the other. 


| Glaſs Tube, ſhut at the End D, but open at C, 


e MN to IK, 3.0 2 NP: 


the Ratio of the Momenta's, we have 


But having 
preſſive Velocities of one and the 


preſſing upon the Fund I & in 


one Caſe, 


| 1 2225 
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CASE v. 


Let B E (Fig: 8.) be a Veſſel fill d with Mercu- 


ry to the Altitude AE; then, as in the way of ma- 


king the Torricellian Experiments, take a pretty long 


which fil} with Mercury; and ſtopping the open 
End C, i nvert the Tube, and put the ſaid End C 
into the Mercury BE: Tis evident from the firſt 
and general Propoſition, That if the Mercury con- 


tained in the Tube, preſs more upon C, than the 


Air upon the other Parts of the Mercury which are 


_ expoſed to it; tis evident, I ſay, That the Mercu- 


ry in the Tube will deſcend ſo far, (ſuppoſe to 1) 
till the Preſſure be equal on all the Parts of the Sur- 
face of the Stagnant Mercury in the Veſſel: But if 


the Mercury in the Tube preſs leſs upon C, than the 


external Air does on the Mercury without, then the 
Mercury within the Tube will aſcend fo high, till 


the Preſſure of the Mercury within the Tube be e- 


qual to that of a Column of Air of the ſame Dia- 
meter in any Part of the Veſſel without. 
This is clear from Prop. 1. and needs no other 


Demonſtration. | 
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But here it may be enquired, Why, if the erect 
Tube C / (Fig. 9.) be put in an Oblique Poſition, 
as in GE, the Quickſilver ſhould notwithſtanding 
be found at the ſame perpendicular Height as be- 
fore; ſince G E being longer than C /, tis certain 


therefore the two Momenta's being as the Cylinders 


AN and GIXH, (which have equal Alti- | 


there muſt be more Mercury contained in that, than 
in this. 
* 
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The Figure of the Surface of the Mercury in the 
32 
conſequent] e ique Poſition ; 
4 it will be cf the ſame Breadth ſtill, yet it 
will be ſo much longer, as is the Ratio of the Dia- 
meter E, to the Diameter C: i. e. as the Tranſverſe 
Axe of that Ellipſis to its conjugate. | 
But I ſhall demonſtrate, That the Diameter of the 
Baſe C: Is to the Tranverſe of the Baſe E:: As 
the Length of the Tube CI: Is to the Length of 
the Tube E F. 
For ſuppoſe 
der CD, 


D K Fo 
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Then let the Cylinder CD be reclined into the 
Poſition E G, ſo that VCO may become NEO, 
1. 6. in an Horizontal Poſition; the Cylinder EF 
will be equal to an erect Cylinder upon the ſame 
Elliptical Baſe NEO, and between the fame Pa- 
rallels HF, N O: From Ftherefore let fall FC per- 


hr; for the Angles at C and L are right, and the 
Angle FEC=LN EF, ſeeing each of them, toge- 
ther with L EN, makes a Right Angle: Therefore 
FE: Nc: N. EL: 2 NE2EL; 
Or as the Baſe. E: I to the Baſe C. Q. E. D. 
And now the Reaſon plainly appears, why more 
Mercury is kept ſuſpended in EC than in CI; 
(Fig. 9.) For the Baſe E of the Oblique Tube EG : 


Tube CD:: As is the Length of the Former: Than 
the Length of the Latter. 


two equal Cylinders E F and EH, (Fig. 1c.) the 
Mercury ſhould not riſe higher in the Former than 
in the Latter, ſince Dr. Mallis has demonſtrated, 
Cap. 2. Prop. 19. That equal Bodies gravitate in 
the Gravity of the Fluid within the Tube E F, be- 


leaſonable to ſuppoſe, That the Mercury ſhould be 


vitation of the Fluid, 
Gravity of the Fluid in the Tube E F be leſſened in 


e time the Preſſure upwards is weakened or hin- 
red in the ſame proportion, the Angles E FC and 


Penfation made, and the ſame Force ch Keeps 
the Mercury ſuſpended in EH will be no more 


L C M the Baſe of the ere& Cylin- | 
which will be a Circle; and VCO the 
Baſe of it cut Obliquely, which will be an Ellipfis. | 


1 


pendicular to ME O produced, and by this Means | 
we ſhall have the Triangles FEC and ENL ſimi- 


as much greater than the Baſe C of the ere 


But then it may be further enquired, Why, in the 


roportion to their Declivities; and conſequently | 
ing weaken'd by the Obliquity of the Tube, tis but 


raiſed to a greater Height than in the erect Tube EH, 
Whoſe Poſition does not at all weaken or hinder the | 


But here it ought to be conſider d, That tho' the 


POportion to the Obliquity of the Tube, yet at the | 


E H being equal; fo that here is a fort of Com- 


than ſufficient to buoy up that in EF of an equal 
| Kikirade with the Former: | . 
Alfo, fince Tubes and Veſſels, having the ſame 
or equal Baſes and Altitudes with Cylinders and 
Priſms, may, notwithſtanding; contain more or leſs 
Mercury than thoſe Cylinders and Priſms (as is ap- 
parent from Fig. 11.) it may very reaſonably be 


aſk'd, Why the Mercury fands at the ſame Height 
in all? /7z, Why in the Tube C H, with a round 
Head, the Mercury ſhould ſtand at the ſame Height 
that it does in the Cylinder C upon the fame or 
an equal Paſe? And why in the Veſſel D K g, it 
ſhould not riſe higher than it does in ED BFE 
IM Reaſon of theſe two Phznomena I take tobe 
this: 
Firſt, In the Tube CH, the Mercury contain d in 
the Head, without the inſcribed Tube CV is lot 
ſupported by the Baſe C, but by the Sides of the 
Head of the Tube; and conſequently the Preſſure 
upon C, is the ſame in both Tubes CH CI; there- 
fore the Altitude of the Mercury in both of them 
muſt be the ſame. | | 
Secondly , Although the Veſſel DKB be much 
leſs than the ( ircumſcribing one, yet it will be an 
eaſy Matter to account for the Mercury's riſing no 
higher in that than in this ; for at thoſe Parts of 
the Baſe, as C, where the Mercury has a free Aſ- 
cent, it ariſes to a certain determinate Height, as 
CI, in the Veſſel DKB; but the Aſcent of the o- 
ther Parts DE and EB, is impeded by the Sides 
of the Veſſel DK and KB, as much as if EDI 
preſt upon it ; therefore it cannot riſe any higher 
than the Mercury in the Circumſcribing Veſſel 
 EDBE. 


PROP. v. 


If the Mercury in the Tube C D (See Fig. o.) be 
. ſuſpendlad ar the Altitude C1, yet if the Ag- 
gregate of the Tube and Mercury be left to it ſelf 
to deſcend freely, it will mk into the Stagnant Mer- 
cury ſo far, till the Gravity DI or DC (the 
Part above the Surface AB) bears the [ame Pro- 
portion to the Gravity of as much Air equal to it 
m Bulk :: As the Weight of a Quantity of Mer- 
cury equal in Bulk to that Part immerſed, bears to 
the Might of the immerſed Port of the Tube, to- 
gether with the Mercury included in CI. 


For the Air upon the Out-ſide D, of the Top of 
the Tube DC, is very nearly equal to the Preſſure 
of the Air upon the other Parts of the Surface of 
the Mercury AB; but this Preſſure upon the Top 
of the Tube being added to the Preſſure of the 
included Mercury , together with the Weight of 
the Tube, will make the Preſſure upon C more 
than double to the Preſſure upon any other Part, 

Cec being 
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Diameter of the Tube: and the Wei E 
Tube and incumbent Air being not ſuſtained other- 
ways, (by Cor. 3. Prop. 1.) the Tube will ſubſide ſo 
far, till the Part above the Surface bears the ſame 
Proportion to as much Air equal to it in Bulk, as a 
Quantity of Mercury equal in Bulk to the Part im- 
merſed, bears to the immerſed Part. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY. I. 


If the Tube D 7 be kept ſuſpended with its End 
C juſt under the Surface of the Mercury, the Weight 
or Tendency of the Tube downwards, is equal 
to the Gravity of a Column of Air, inſiſting upon 
the Top of the Tube D, together with the Exceſs 
of the Gravity of the Tube above an equal Portion 
of Air; or, which is nearly the ſame Thing, equal 
to the Weight of the incloſed Mercury DC, toge- 
ther with the forementioned Exceſs; 


| COM th 
But if DC, the Altitude of the inverted Tube, 


be leſs than CI (where the Mercury, as in a com- 
mon Barometer, would ſtand, were it not hinder d) 


and conſequently, if the Air preſs more upon the o- 
ther Parts, than the Mercury D C does upon C; 
then will ſo much of the Weight of the Tube and 


Mercury be abated, or ſo much yo may be ſup- 


poſed to be taken out of the Scale F, (Fig. 12.) as 


is equal to the Exceſs of the Preſſure upon the o- 
ther Parts above that upon C; for the Force up- 


wards in C can ſuſtain ſo much Mercury, as is con- 


_ tained in a Tube whoſe Altitude is CI: Therefore 


— — 
* of 7 
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if the Altitude CD be leſs than CI, tis plain the 


Preſſure upwards at C will be able to buoy up as 
much more Weight than DC, as DC wants of 


C1; that is, ſo much Weight may be taken out of 


the Scale P, to bring it to an Æquilibrium. 

For the Preſſure of the incumbent Air upon the 
Parts of the Surface A B, ſurrounding C, is ſuffici- 
ent to ſuſtain either a Column of Air of an equal 
Weight with the former, or a mixt Column made 
up of 'em both, which does not exceed the Gravity 
of one of them, but cannot ſuſtain them both toge- 
ther, or any Thing more than what is equal to the 
Gravity of one. . 

Suppoſe the Part C of the Surface of the Mercu- 
ry AB (Fig. 12.) expoſed to the open Air, then 
there will be ſuſtained a Column of the incumbent 
Air, equal to what is ſuſtained by every other equal 
Part of the Surface ; but neither Mcrcury, nor any 
thing elſe more intenſively or ſpecifically heavier 


Air, for that would deſtroy the Equilibrium, 

. 1. 6: n ; 1 

2, If, as in the Torricellian Experiment whi 
ſuppoſe made, the Preſſure of the incumbenc =” 
be kept from acting upon C 2 the Top of the 
Tube C, or any how elſe ; the Preſſure at C u 
wards will then ſuſtain a Column of Mercury equa] 
in Gravity to a Column of Air upon the ſame Baſe 
but it can ſuſtain nothing elſe ; ſo that the Tube 
with the incumbent Column cf Air upon the Top 
of it, muſt be ſuſtained ſome other way, either by 


the Hand, or by an equal Weight in the oppoſite 


Scale, Co | . | 

3. If the Preſſure of the incumbent Air be kept 
off only in Part ; that is, if the Pondus in the Scale 
P, be leſs than the Gravity of the Air reſting upon 
the Top of the Tube, and the Tube it ſelf; then C 
will ſuſtain a mixt Column, i. e. partly of Air 
part of Mercury : And the Quantity of Air ſuſtain. 


| ed by C, is equal to the Exceſs of the Weight of the 
Incumbent Air and Tube above the Pondus P; and 
the Mercury within the Tube wants juſt ſo much of 
the Weight of the Mercury in the laſt Caſe, as that 
Exceſs amounts to. | 


4. If the Pondus in the Scale P, be greater than 
the Weight of an incumbent Column upon the Top 
of the Tube, together with the Tube it ſelf, then it 


will elevate the Tube out of the Mercury. 


This Matter will fill be more clear by the follow. 
ing Inſtances. 


Suppoſe C, (Hg. 12.) that Part of the Surface 


AB upon which the Tube inſiſts, to be ſo large, as 


that being expoſed to the open Air, it can ſuſtain a 
Column of Air of 10 Ounces : Then if the Torri- 
cellian Experiment be made, and C be defended 
from the Gravitation of the Air upon it, then will, 
in its room, be ſuſpended a Column of Mercury, or 
W _ Fluid which does not exceed 10 Ounces. 
Let us imagine the Weight of the Tube to be 
two Ounces ; rhen will the Weight of the Tube, to- 
gether with the incumbent Air, be equal to 12 
Ounces nearly, (I ſay nearly, for any one will per- 
ceive, from Prop. 5. that it wont be exactly ſo: ) 


| from which Preſſure C muſt be entirely freed, which 


my be done by the Hand, or by 12 Qunces in the 
Scale P. | 


Now let us ſuppoſe 4 Ounces taken out of the 


Scale P, then there will remain only 8, which can- 
| not be a Balance for 12: Therefore the Tube DC 


will fink down into the ſtagnant Mercury, (the 
Preſſure downwards upon C being greater by 4 
Ounces, than the Preſſure any where elſe on the Sur- 
face of the ſtagnant Mercury) till the included Mer- 
cury weigh only 6 Ounces. 98 8 3 5 
But here it may ſeem ſtrange, Why 8 Ounces in 
the Scale P can buoy up the Tube equal to 2 Ou 
ces, added to the Weight of the incumbent Alt 
equal to 10 Ounces : But the Reaſon of this is cvi- 
dent; for the Preſſure upwards in C. is 4 Ounccs 
yum than any where elſe ; or, which is thc fame 
hing, 4 of thoſe 12 Ounccs (the Weight of the 
Tube and incumbent Air) will not be perccived, b 
reaſon of the contrary Tendency of the Mc!) 
upwards at C; ſo that there will remain only 8 Oui 
ces, equal to the Weight of the Pondus in 7. 
But if, inſtead. of 4 Ounces , the whole. Fon 
had been taken out of the Scale 5 C would then 
have a greater Preſſure upon it than it is ablc tv Leal, 
and conſequent]y will give way, and ſuffer thc Tube. 
and Mercury to ſink quite down to the Bottom o 


the Veſſel. 1 


"HYD 


a of Mexcudy , will make 1: 

N br „ rp will wei 
as before it weighed only 6; i. 6; the 

Oh aſcend till the Mercury within it 

ces more than it did before. | 


If 2 Ounces more be added to P, the Tube will 


riſe until the Mercury in it wel 


igh 2 Ounces more 


than before, i. e. 10; but if any more Weight be | 
added to P, the Tube will be elevated out of the | 


Mercury. 


From the foregoing Principles twill be no diffl- 


cult Matter to account for that Experiment of Wa- 
ter riſing higher in very narrow Tubes, than the 
Surface of the Water in which they are immers d; 
for if you take a very ſlender Tube, open at both 
Ends, and put one End in a Veſſel of Water, the 
Water within the Tube will be found ſomethin 
above the Level of the Water without, more an 
more proportionably to the Smallneſs of the Tube in 
which the Experiment 1s made. 


Rohawdt, in the Firſt Part of his Phyſicks, Cap. 22. | 
Sect. 85. tells us, That he thinks this Phznomenon 
may be thus accounted for: He fancies, That the | 
Particles of Air cannot move fo briſkly in flender | 


Pipes, as in larger; and conſequently , are hinder'd 


from exerciſing a Force ſufficient fo ſuppreſs the Wa- 


ter. | 


Tho' had but this Gentleman made the fame Ex- 


periment with Mercury, he would have found the 


quite contrary Effect, and that the Mercury in ſmall | 
| Tubes is depreſs d below the Mercury without. 
Beſides, his Solution will appear precarious to a- | 


ny one that conſiders the Thing; for I wonder what 
2 free Motion of the Particles of Air hath to do in 
depreſſing or elevating Liquors contain'd in Tubes : 
This is certainly the Effect of Gravity, whoſe Action 
is Rectilinear; but this Rectilinear Preſſure is no 
more hinder d in ſmall Tubes than in larger. 
And therefore the Reaſon why Water in ſmall 
Tubes riſes higher than the Level of the Surface 
without, according to Hydroſtatical Principles, muſt 


be either becauſe the Preſſure without is increaſed, 


or the Preſſure within the Tube diminiſhed ; but the 
Preſſure without does not ſeem to be increaſed by 


barely putting the Tube into Water, and therefore 


it follows, the Preſſure within is leſſen d: How this 

can be, is now to be accounted for. 
Let there be a ſmall Cylindrical Tube, ab c 4, im- 

merſed in the Surface of the Water e d, upon which 


Surface let the Cylinder of Air e /g h likewiſe inſiſt: 


Then let us ſuppoſe, that upon the Diameter of each 
Tube can ſtand a certain determinate Number of 
Particles of Air, vz. 8; or let 8 Particles of Air, 
placed in a Righr-line, de equal to the Latitude of 


both Tubes: 1 ſay, it can ſeldom, nay, I believe, 
it can never happen, that the Eight can be intro- | 


mitted in the Cavity of the Tube; for the upper 
Edges of the Tube will intercept the Firſt and Eighth, 
lo that only ſix can fall upon the Water: And the 


lame will hold true of any other Series of Globules, | 


whoſe two Extream Particles will always fall upon 
the Brinks of the Tube. Hence it is , that the 
whole Round of Globules inſiſting upon the Edges 
or the Tube, together with am and h n, which 
they perpendicularly inſiſt upon, gravitate only up- 
on the Edges of the Tube, and never come to the 
Vater qr, which is only gravitate4 upon by a Cy- 


8 | 
ube | 


—_ —— 


þ 


liader of Air, whoſe Diameter conſiſts of fix Glo- 
bules : But tis quite another thing in the Aetial Cy- 
linder ef gb, taken in any Part of the Surface 
without, where the Extream Globules are not in- 


tercepted by the Sides of the Cylinder ge and 64, 
which are purely imaginary , but act freely upon 


the ſubjected Liquor: Conſequently the Fluid 
without, is more acted upon than the Fluid within, 
by how much the Series of Globules inſiſting upon 
this, exceeds the Series of Globules inſiſting upon 


that; ſo that the Liquor without muſt ſubſide a 


little, forcing that within the Tube to aſcend, till 
ſuch time as the Preſſure be every where equal : 
But this is ſcarce perceivable in Tubes of larger 


Diameters; for the Air inſiſting upon the Brinks 


of a Tube, bears a greater Ratio to the Air with- 
out, whoſe Preſſure is not hinder d, in ſmall Tubes 


than in larger, as the ſubſequent Calculation will 
make appear. | 
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Let the Diameter of the Aerial Cylinder g/ 
be 7 Globules, and that of the Cylinder oþ 9 » be 
6 Globules ; then the Area of the Baſe of the for- 
mer will be 381, and that of the latter 28+, whoſe 
Difference is 10-4 ; fo that ef is preſt upon above 
A more than the Baſe of the latter c 4: But if the 
Diameter of the Baſe of the External Cylinder 


Cec 2 be 
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Upon the fame Principles twill follow, That 


lighter Liquors will riſe higher in ſmall Tubes than | 
heavier: And now we ſhall give an Account, why | 


Mercury in a very ſmall Tube ſhould ſubſide below 
the Level of the external Mercury. | 


And here it may not be improper to obſerve, | 


That ſome People, from the Aſcent of Liquors in 
ſmall Tubes, have vainly hoped for a per 

Motion ; for , fay they , 'tis but making a Tube 
extreamly ſmall, and not too long 


Smallneſs of the Tube, 'twill flow out at the Top, 
and that continually : But had thoſe People but 


throughly conſider d the Matter, they could not | 


have drawn any ſach Concluſion ; for though the 
Liquor contained in the Tube be forced to the 
Top of the Tube, by reaſon of a leſs Preſſure ; yet 


when it comes to the Top, it meets there with the | 
Globules which before ated only upon the Edges | 
of the Tube, and conſequently is hinder d from o- 
verflowing, the Preſſure above and below being e- 


qual, 


But here it may very well be objected, That tho 
the Aerial Cylinder g h ef preſs upon the ſubje- | 
Red Liquor, yet this Preſſure is not wholly deri- | 
ved to the Tube, but partly broken: for the Glo- 


bules of Water 2t, cannot fo exaQly flow into 
the Tube, but the extream Globules s and t. muſt 
light on the Edges cf the Bottom of the Tube, and 
conſequently their Preſſure be rendred ineffectual, 
as were @ and h above; and this being truc of the 
whole Round of Globules, they ſee no reaſon why 
the Water ſhou'd aſcend at all, bei g the Preſſure is 
equally debilitated both above and below. 

To obviate which Obietion, it may be conſi- 
dered, That the Particles of Water are more volu- 
ble and flexible; upon which account they eaſily 
glide into the Tube, without ſuffering any conſide- 
Table Detriment ; whilſt thoſe of Air, being more 
Riff and rigid, ſuffer much from the Sides of the 
Tube: Beſides, the Particles of Water are ſmaller 
than thoſe of Air, as Mr, Boyle has prov'd by ſeveral 
Experiments, and conſequently, though the extream 
Globules s and # do light upon the Edges of the 
Tube, yet till the Preſſure upwards will be greater 
than the Preſſure downwards, and the Water forc'd 
to aſcend. | 

Theſe Things being conſidered, twill be no diffi- 
cult Matter to account for the ſubſiding of Mercury 
in ſmall Tubes below the Level of the Mercury 
without ; for by the Law of Contraries, the Parti- 
cles of Mercary will be more groſs than thoſe of 
Ar; and conſequently the Preſſure of the Particles 
of Mercury below, upwards will be leſs than the 
Preſſure of the Air down, and the Mercury forced to 
deſcend. 


LEMMA. 


Hitherto we have only taken notice of the Gra- 
vity of the Air, without any regard to that other 
remarkable Property of it; I mean its Elaſticity, 
which Mr. Boyl- has prov d by various Experiments. 
Now this Elaſticity is a Power that Air compreſſed, 
either by its qwn Gravity, or any other way, has 


, and then the | 
Aſcent of the Liquor being proportional to the | 


The Elaftick Force of Air contain d in any Veſſel, an 
which is of the ſame Nature with the nd Air, 
i. e. is neither more nor leſs compref, does the ſame 


thing as the whole Werght of the external Air. 


| D 
| 


A 


Let there be a Tube, as D, or a Veſſel, as H at 
any Form, whoſe Orifice at E is open, and conſe- 
quently the internal Air communicates with the ex- 
terval ; then tis plain, that if the external Air be 
more compreſt than the internal, it will dilate 
it ſelf, compreſſing the internal till ſuch times as there 

be an Aquilibrium; but on the contrary, if the in- 
| ternal be more compreſt than the external, then 
will this dilate it ſelf, compreſſing the other till the 
Aquilibrium be again reſtor d; i. e. till the Elaſticity 
of the included Air be equal to the compreſſive 
Force without; or, which is the ſame thing, to the 
whole Weight of the incumbent Air: And if E be 
cloſe, the Elaſticity of the included Air will fill 
be equal to the Weight of the external incumbent 
Air; for the Elaſticity won't be in the leaſt altered 

by the Orifice being ſtopp d; therefore the Propoſi- 
tion is clear. | 


PROP. VII. 


F the Orifice E, of the Tube D, or the Veſſel H, 
(Fl d with Air of the ſame Nature with the exter- 
| mal Air) be put in the Surface AB of à Veſſel of 
Mercury, that Fluid will neither riſe nor be depreft. 


Demonſtration. 


For C, that part of the Surface 4 B which the 
Orifice E inſiſts upon, is equ lly preſt with the o- 
ther Parts of the Surface AB, ſeeing the Elaſticity 
of the Air in D and H, is equal by the laſt Propoſt- 

tion, to the Weight of the external incumbent Air; 

(Here it muſt be obſerved, that we ſuppoſe the Veſ- 
ſel to be ſuſtain d ſome other way) and conſequent- 
ly, by Prop. 1. the Mercury will neither aſcend nor 
decend. 2. E. D. 


| 


T he 


af 


— My. Joh Keil thus Mathematicalh 4e- 
br rates the Reaſon, why Fluids keep at the ſame 


1 „ 
Winnt 


iCal; or Pipes of different Dimenſions. 


Let there be a Pipe or Cylinder, as @ h c d, 
which is — 

1 K Hc, at c. 
= Water bei put in at either Orifice, will keep 
the ſame — in both Pipes, or will ſtand at the 


Plain. 


For if by any Force the Water in the larger part 


ad b c ſhould be impelled down, ſuppoſe to IL, it 
muſt rife ſo much higher in the leſſer Leg cf the Si- 
phon, ſuppoſe to mn, that the Cylinder of Wa- 
ter n f g ſhall be equal to the empty part 
a di I. | 

But when Cylinders are equal, and are of diffe- 
rent Baſes and Heights, their Baſes and Heights 
muſt be reciprocally proportional; therefore here 
fm:ai:: As the Orifice ad : To the Orifice nu 
or fg : But F: ai :: As the Velocity of Accent 
in one Tube : Is to the Velocity of Deſcent in the 
other; and the Orifice a d: Is to the Orifice fp : : 
As the Water in a c: Is to the Water in the part 


of the Pipe f H, (for Cylinders of equal Height | 
_ are as their baſes:) Wherefore the Velocity of the | 
aſcending Water in the Pipe FH: Will be to the 


Velocity of the deſcending Water in the Pipe a c:: 
As the Water in the Pipe ac : Is to the Water in 


the Pipe F H; that is, the Velocities of the aſcend- | 


ing and deſcending Portions of Water are recipro- 
cal'y proportional, and conſequently their Moments 
muſt be equal; and being contrary one to another, 
they will equi-balance each other, and conſequently 
make the Water ſtand in both Legs at one and the 
fame Height. | 

The Phyſical Reaſon of which Phznomenon is, 
That no more. Water preſſes on the Orifice c, than 
what is contained in the Cylinder o c, perpendicu- 
hrly incumbent on the Orifice (the reſt being ſu- 
ſtained by the Bottom of the larger Pipe, which ex- 
tends beyond the Orifice c all round it): Now the 
Cylinder o c being equal every way to Fg, the Wa- 
ter in each will be of the ſame Height. | 

From hence alſo, by the by, may the Reaſon 
appear, Why Water, or any other Fluid, flowing 
our of a larger Pipe or Canal into a ſlenderer, 
moves there with a greater Celerity. 


 . HYGIFA, is Health, which conſiſts in a 


with the more flender one | 


tions of the Arteries (or the Capillary Arteries) 
have the Sum of all their Orifices, or rather of their 
Eranfverſe Sections, greatet than the Area of the 
Tranfverſe Section of the Aorta; or great Artery, 
the Velocity of the Motion, of the Blood in theo? 
will be leſs than in the Aorta; bur if the Sum be 
lefs, the Motion of the Blood there will be ſwifter 


than in the Aorta. | 


HYDROTICKS, or Medicines that provoke 
Sweating, are thoſe which by fermenting and atte- 


| nuating the ſmall Parts, penetrate into the clo- 
feſt Pores of the Blood, divide its Particles, rarify 


them, and turn them into a kind of Vapour, which, 
together with whatever they meet, and can carry 
with them, they drive out into the Surface of the 
y, and there being condens d into an inſenſible 
2 they appear in the Form of Sweat. Blan- 
C d. 3 | 
HYEMAL-SOLSTICE : See Solffice. 


Temperature, and right Conformation of Parts. 


Health is a Diſpoſition of the Parts of an Hu 


man Body, fit for the Performance of the Actions 
of that Body. a | 
* of Health are Three, due Action, ſuitable 
Qualities, and when things taken in and let out are 
proportionable. Blanchard. 
HYGIEINA, is that Part of Phyſick which 


teaches the way of preſerving Health: Some divide 
it into three Parts. 
fame Height in both Legs; ſo that the Surface of | 


the Water, ad and gf, thall be in the fame | minent Diſeaſes, 


Propbylactick, which takes Notice of future im- 


. which preſerves preſent Health: 
7 
R Analeptick, which recovers the Sick. Blay- 
chard. | 
 HYGROCYRSOCELE, is a Branch of any 
winding Veins, ſwoln with ill Blood, accompanied 
with other Moiſture. Blanchard. 
HYGROMETER, the fame with FHhgroſcope ; 
which ſee, | 
HYGROSCOPE, is a Philoſophical Inſtrument, 
contrived to ſhew the Moiſture or Dryneſs of the 
Air, according as it abounds with watry or dry 


ams; and to meaſure and eſtimate the Quanti- 
ty of ſuch Moiſture or Dryneſs. | 


To make a Hygroſcope with Oil of Vitriol. 
Procure a good nice pair of Scales, not too light, 


that will turn with about ++ part of a Grain, (or 


4 part of a Grain will do pretty well) into one of 
theſe in a flat Glaſs of about 3 or 4 Inches in Dia- 
meter (ſuch a kind of Glaſs as holds the ſtagnant 
Mercury in the Baroſcope) put 3 or 4 Drams of the 
Oil of Vitriol; hang, up the Balance in a place 
free from the heat of the Sun's immediate Beams, 
or a Fire; and put Weights in the other Scale, to 


reduce it to an «/Equibbrmm, you will be ſurpriſed 


to find that this Liquor will, if it was good, and 


well dephlegmated, double, nay, perhaps treble 


the Weight in a Fortnight, by attracting and imbi- 
bing the Moiſture of the Air: But fo it will certain- 
ly do more or leſs, according to the Seaſon of the 
Year, and the Temper of the Weather. You muſt 
let this Liquor hang rill you find it hath gain'd its 
utmoſt am 8 Weight, wack wil be in leſs 

than a Fortn'ghts time, unleſs it be exceeding d 
and hot Weather. 1 
And then you may begin to make uſe of it as an 
Hygroſcope : For as the Oil of Vitriol preponde- 
rates, the Air increaſes in Moiſture; and as the o- 
ther 
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long, to an Hook or Staple, in ſome convenient 
Place of the Ceiling of a Room, and at the Bot- 


U 
1 
=" 
' 
: 
. 
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JHYWHG 
ches Scale, where ybe/Weights. are, . preponderates, 
des of: Marſture, on Dryneſs, mai be compu+ 


——— by: ſmall Weighes ꝑut into the lighter | 


le, on elſe by having the Handle of che Scale. ve- 


long, as alſo the Tongue; ſo that it ſhall wich its 
p. mark the Diviſions on an Arch of Braſs,, that 
E. er we! that purpoſe on the Top of the 


over the Tongue of the Balance. 
tam ef the Philoſophical Society at Dublin, 25 thus 


Faſten a Piece of Whip-cord, of about 4 Foot 


tom hang. a Weight of about a Pound: Let there- 
on, or into the Bottom of the Weight, be faſtened 
an Index of about a Foot long, and under it, on a 


| Table, or on a Piece of Board, place a Circle, di- 
_ vided into what Number of Degrees you pleaſe, 


and fit it ſo that the Center of the Index may hang 
juſt over the Center of the Circle. 

After it has hung thus 2 or 3 Days to ſtretch the 
Cord, you may begin to meaſure by it the Degrees 
of Moiſture or Drought in the Air: For the Cord 


will twiſt one way, and contract it ſelf for Wet, 


and untwiſt it ſelf again on the contrary way for 


Dry. You will find this plain and fimple Inſtrument 


the niceſt Hygrometer of any, for it will ſhew you 
very ſmall Alterations of the Temper of the Air, 
and is ſubje& to fewer Inconveniencies than any o- 


ther Inſtrument of this kind. 


A very gcod Hygroſcope may be thus eaſily made. 


Take a ſmall Deal-Box, and to the Bottom, or 
one of the Sides of it, faſten ſtrongly a pretty large 


Piece of Lute- ſtring or Cats-gut ; and then bringing | 
the other End thro' a Hole purpoſely made for it in 


the oppoſite Part or Side of the Box, and which muſt 
be ſo much bigger than the String, that the String 
may turn eaſily round in it any way : Faſten to the 


String (without) a light Index, made of a Piece of 


Cedar or Deal, 8c. and round about the Hole where 


the String comes thro', draw a Curcle on the Box, 


and divide it into Degrees; ſo that the String twiſt- 
ing and untwiſting it ſelf, as it will do againſt wet 


or dry Weather, may turn the Index along with it, 


and that will ſhew in the graduated Limb of the 
Circle, the Meaſure of the Air's Moiſture or Dry- 
neſs. | 
I have often tried this kind of Hygroſcope, and 
found it to do very well. But Dr. Hook, in his Mi- 
cregraphia, faith, Nothing will ſhew the Variations 
of Moiſture and Dryneſs in the Air like the Beard 
of a Wild Oat; which he there (P. 147.) ſhews 
you how to fir in a proper Box or Frame, and with 
an Index, Cc. But I believe the Cats-gut one, tho 
not ſo very tender as this, (and yet 1 have known 
one go twice round the ſame way) may retain its 
twiſting aud untwiſting Property much longer. 
I always found the Wind to have a peculiar ef- 
fe& upon this Inſtrument. 


Another Hygroſcope of two Plain Boards. 


Plain two pieces of Deal, or (which is better) of 
Poplar Boards, of about two Foot long, and a Foot 
ol 2 half in breadth, and let them be ſhotten or 
joynted, fo that their Edges will meet even toge- 


in the ſame-Prapertion; The 


1 ther; let thoſe be ſet cloſe together like a Pannel of 
Wo Pt > with, their Tops, and Hottoms let into 
Af rr 
need be no Ledges on the Sides, that de Bound 
may play the better. 
Then, ſince e one knows that theſe Boardg 
will ſhrink 
and conſeq gape or open from each other: 
ſuppoſe the utmoſt Diſtance that they will ſhrink 
from each other to be a quarter of an Inch, more 


Braſs of two or three Inches long, and about a quar- 
ter of an Inch broad, and meaſuring at one end orf 
it a quarter of an Inch (or that diſtance you ſuppoſe 
r will ſhrink) divide it into five equal 
Parts, and then with a ſmall File cur thoſe Diviſions 
into ſo many ſmall Teeth, like thoſe of a Watch. 

wheel: Then _— 2 or 3 Holes in this piece of 
| Braſs towards the other end, with ſome ſmall Nu ilz 
faſten it on one of your Boards, fo that the firſt of 
the 5 Teeth may lie juſt over the Juncture of the 
Boards, and the reſt lie over the other Board, 


Next on the end of a piece of thick Iron-wire, make 


Braſs-plate; and by means of a Bracket, let it be 
ſo faſten d on the other Board, that its Axle playing 
in the Bracket, it may fit the Teeth of its Pinion to 
the Notches in the Braſs-plate; and then whenever 
| the Boards ſhrink aſunder, the Braſs being drawn 2 
little away, muſt needs turn this Axle more or leſs; 
and when the Boards have ſhrunk a quarter of an 
Inch from each other, the Axle will have made one 
entire Revolution. IF then you faſten a long and 
light Index on the Extremity of this Axle, and make 
a Circle round it, divided into what number of 
parts you pleaſe, the Motion of the Point of the In- 
dex, backwards or forwards, will ſhew you the De- 
gree of Moiſture or Drought in the Air. 

| You may eaſily have the Axle fo long, as that its 
Index- end ſhall come thro a round Plate of Wood 
or Metal, which may hide all Contrivances, and 
make it appear only like a Clock or Watch. 


HYGROSCOPE STATICAL, was invented 
by that Noble Philoſopher Mr. Boyle. The beſt 
way to make it, 1s to take a Dram weight of fine 
Spunge, and having well cleaned it and dryed it, 
let it be put, when the Air is of a moderate Tem- 
perature, into one of the Scales of a very nice and 
render Pallance, (that will turn, when fo loaded, 
with half a quarter of a Grain) and in the other 
Scale put fo much weight as will juſt equi-ponde- 
rate it. Then will the Spunge by its encreaſe and 
decreaſe of Weight, daily ſhew the Moiſture or 
Dryneſs of the neighbouring Air, and meaſure ts 
Quantity by Weight; whence it hath its Name ot 
the Statical Hyroſ cope. | 
I have often tried this Inſtrument my ſelf, and 
have found it to anſwer very nicely, and to increaſe 
or decreaſe in Weight very conſpicuouſly, accord- 
ing as the Air hath been Moiſt or Dry. 
you think the taking our or putting in of ſuch 
ſmall Weights, as Grains, or their Subdiviſions, (of 
which there will be conſtant occafion) to be tr0v- 
bleſome, you may eaſily ſo fit the Arch of a demi 
circle well divided, as that againſt it the Tongue 
of the Ballance ſhall play, and by the Degree 
there cut, ſhew you the quantity of the encreaſe 
or decreaſe in weight of the Airs Moiſture: But 8 
former way is more exact, and will be eaſy 10s 
with a little Practice. The 


much in exceeding dry Weather, 


or leſs, it matters not much. Take a thin piece of 


a Pinion of 3 Teeth to anſwer the 5 Notches in the 
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' "The above-nicnrioned "Honourable Gentleman 
beit a little Traet about the Uſes and Advantages 
of tepet; whetein he proves this\Natical me 

any Advantages above the other Kinds. 


ood longer than moſt of them. | 
2. As it is y made at firſt, ſo tis as eaſily re- 
:red or mended, if it come to any Injury, + 


Zo The Quantity of the Drought or Moiſture of | 


the Air it meaſures, is eaſily communicable to a Cor- 
reſpondent by Letter, Cc. becauſe it is eſtimable 
in the known Weights of Grains and their Parts; 


whereas in moſt other Hygroſcopes tis not fo eaſy | 


for another Perſon, beſides the Obſerver, to judge 

of the Quantity of the Alteration. 

The Uſes and Advant azes of theſe kind of Inflruments 

Ez well made, and carefully obſerved, he judges 
may be ſuch as theſes _ | 


1. To diſcover in what part of Day or Night the 


Air hath its gieateſt degree of Moiſture ; and how | 


at ſuch times the Baroſcope ſtands affected; whe- 


ther near the Sea-ſide, the Ebbing and Flowing of 
the Sea make any ſenſible Alteration as to the Moi- 
ſture or Drineſs of the Air; and whether at the Fall 
and New Moons the Atmoſphere be moſt damp and 


moiſt; and whether the Menſtrual or Annual Spring- 


ment. 


thoſe that are Aſtrologically given, may obſerve, 


Conjunctions, Sc. have any Influence this way on 
our Atmoſphere. | | 
3. To diſcover and compare the Changes of the 
Tempcrature of the Air made by Winds, ſtrong or 
weak: or by Froſty, Snowy, or other Weather: 
4 To compare the Temperature of differing 
| Houſes, and differing Rooms in the ſame Houſe; 


Perſons ; and to keep a Chamber, if there be occaſi- 
fion, conſtantly to the ſame, or any aſhgned degree 
of Prineſs, 


brane of the Vagina: and this being broke ¶ in pri- 
and fo form the Glandulæ Myrt 


iform?s, 

being in Figure like the Letter J, is a Bone placed 
at the Baſis of the Tongue upon the Larynx: It 
hath 10 Muſcles which keep it in its place above by 
its upper Cornua; tis faſtened to the Apophyſes Scy- 


of the Cartilapo Theorides of the Larynx. 

HYOTHYROIDES, are two Muſcles of the 
Larynzx, proceeding from the Inferior Part of the 
Bone Hyordes, laterally and oppoſite to the Origina- 
tion of the C-ratozloſſus, | 


draw the Larynx upwards in an Acute Tone of the 
Voice; the Canal of the Aſpera Arteria being alſo 
ſtreightned by it. 5 

_ HYPATHRON, is an open Gallery or Build- 
ing, the inſide whereof is uncover 'd, and expoſed to 
the Weather. The Ancients gave this Name to all 


Tides, have any ſenſible Operation on this Inſtru- | 


2. To diſcover how much one Year and Seaſon | 
is drier or moiſter than another; whether the mul- | 
titude or fewneſs of Solar Spots occafion (as ſome | 
Aſtronomers have obſerved) any Alteration in the | 
Temperature of the Air, as to Wet or Dry: And | 


whether the Aſpects of the Planets, their Eclipſes, | 


which may be of great Uſe to Tender and Sickly | 


HYMEN, is a circular Folding of the inner Mem- | 
m Coitu ) its Fibres contract in three or four places, | 


HYOIDES, and by ſome Os Upſilordes, from its | 


bides of the Temple-Bone, and below to the Wings 


' This pair of Muſcles deſcends directly to the 
lower part of the Cartilago Scutiformis : Its Uſe is to | 


| 


Temples which had no Roof; as that of Jupiter O- | on, and which call b. Let the intercepted part of 


mpnes at Athens, having 10 Columns in Front, as 
two Rows in 

Interior, © % a - Sy 4 
HYPALLAGE, or Inmutation, a Grammatical 
Figure, when of different Expreſſions, which give 


the fame Idea, we make choice of that which is leaſt 


uſed ; or when there is a mutual Permutation or 
change of Caſes : As in this Inſtance, Dare Claſfibus 
ros, inſtead of Dare Claſſes Auftris. 


HYPERBATON, a Grammarical Figure, where 
there is too bold and frequent a Tranſpoſition of 


Words; Ce | 
HYPERBOLA, in Geometry, is a Section of à 
Cone made by a Plane, fo that the Axis of the Se- 


ion inclines to the oppoſite Leg of the Cone, which 


in the Parabola is parallel to it, and in the Ellipfis 


interſects it. The Axis of the Hyperbolical Section 


will meet alſo with the oppoſite ſide of the Cone, 
when produced above the Vertex. b 

Thus, in the annexed Figure, the Curve GE HF 
is an Hyperbola, 


*. —— 721 2 


— 


Where the Line E D; being che Continuation of 
the Axis till it meet with the oppoſite Cone, or op- 
polite ſide of the former Cone CB produced, is called 


| by the Name of the Latus Tranſverſum; and the 
middle Point of that Line E D, is called the Center + 
| of the Section, or rather of the oppaſite Sections. 


In an Hyperbola G EHE, the 8 quare of the Ordinate 


FR, is equal both to the Rectangle Li, made under 
the Parameter L E, and the Abſciſſa EI; and 


fourth Proportional to D E the Latus Tranſver- 


ſum, E L the Parameter (or Latus Re tum) and 


& 


een ene ee 
* 


Let the fide of the Cone A B, in which the Se. 
ction is, be called a; and thro' B the Vertex of the 
Cone, draw B M parallel to the Axis of the Sei. 


the 


alſo to the Rectangle L S,nade under the Abſciſſa = 
EI (or LR) and another Line S R, which 7s a 
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This done, tis plain that XI Square 


Wherefore 


lication. 


with EI, can make a Rectangle 
Square of IK. Wherefore the Rectangl 


of the Parabola, to find the Latus Rectum) by ſay- 


lel to the Section: is to the part of the Diameter of 
the Baſe intercepted :: do is the Latus Primarium : 
to a fourth Proportional; tis plain, the fourth Term 
will be one part of the Line 7S, or in this Nota- 


tion * — Latus Refium RI (or LE.) And the 
ced 


other will be found thus: As B: c:: eg: ** 
Or, according to Apolloniuss way of Expreſſion in 
this Propoſition: As ob: = *+ eh: 2 for 


Terms of the Propoſition, between the Latus Tranſ- 
verſum o h, and the Latus Rectum as 


þ ? 
Abſciſſa e h. 3 | ; 
Wherefore oecd e ec d, the Square of the 
Ordinate / K, is manifeſtly equal to the Rectangle 
under the Latus Rectum and the Abſciſſa ; and alſo 
to another under the Abſc:ſſa, and the fourth Propor- 


tional. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY I. 


and the 


Apollonius gave to this Section, is apparent, viz. Be- 
cauſe the Square of the Ordinate exceeds the Rect- 
angle under the Parameter and Abhſciſſa. 


COROLLARY II. 


IF you multiply che Latus Refum . ( which 
is noted here as in the Parabola) both above and be- 


low the Line by b, the Parallel to the Section 


3 
there will ariſe this Quantity —, 
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Which being reſolved into Proportionals thus: 


. 


Prop. 12. Lib. 1.) viz. 


£2 ; 1 14 
e e C 
Fi . As bb: cd :: bo: gives exactly Apol- 


8 
— 
* 


- ©. o = * 5 

* nd Jr —__— „ 
2 — — . —— 
— - — — _— 


lonius's Canon for finding the Latus Rectum, (in 


1 


ing, As h: c:: d: mw; in Words, As the Paral- 
the Abſciſſa, and to K (or EF) 


that will be found to be the fourth Proportional as 
before: Which is now found out according to the | 


* _ * of 
= * 8 - 
N | . = 
- 9 K 4 P 
a 4 | 
* 
oe 4 m_ — * — , ren oe —— — . — "ee 
— g - . f 
' K f 
1 * | 
La TY : "= E | ww & S479 . 5 x : ” 


to the Rectangle VO; that is, in this Notati- | 
on = 0ecd + eecd, as you will find by Multi-“ 
if oecd + eecd, the 

uare of I K, be divided by the Abſciſſa EI = eb, | 
the Quotient muſt be ſuch a Line, which together | 
equal to the | 
e E Sl 
= IK Square; which in this Notation will be | 


— 4 contradtedly, — —. 
This done, proceed (as directed in Cor. 1. Prop. 1. | 


| the Latus Tran/verſum. For ſuppoſing I S = HF (as 


| DS; as alſo L E parallel to H Fe Then ſhall LE 
HEF;) :: fo DE: LE. 


Hence the Reaſon of the Name Hyperbola, which 


If you find firſt HF, a third Proportional to E / 
F) the Ordinate: 
(See axis 2. in the Parabola.) After which find a 

fourth Proportional E L to DV the Sum of the La- 

tus Tranſverſum and Abſciſſa, to HF, and to DE, 
it might eaſily have been made, by drawing it a lit- 
tle longer) at the end of which place S, and draw 


be the true Latus Reftum: For as DI: IS (or 


COROLLARY IV. 


ade 
From which tis plain, that having the Latus Re- = 
dum and r N the Ordinatcs in any Hyper- ise 
.bola may be drawn, and conſequently the ws 
eaſily deſcribed. | | * 
For taking any part of the Axis (as E 1) for the Di 
Abſciſſa, — making as DE : to EL :: S DI: 
to a fourth Proportional JS; and then finding a of 
mean Proportional between 1S and the Abſciſſa 
E I (ſuppoſe IR,) that Line I K rightly applied, of 
ſhall be the Ordinate ſought, thro' whoſe Point K, : 
the Hyperbola will paſs. * 
fou 
PROP. II. 18 
In the Hyperbola the Squares of the Ordinates KI and tha 
G F are as the Rectangles DIE and D FE, un- * 
der the Lines hing between the O-dmates and the 


Vertices, or Extreams of the Latus Tranſverſum, 
and their reſpettrve Abſciſſæ. See Fig. Prop. 1. 


Let the Axis of the Section E F be called i b, as EXT 
before E vas called eh: Then, by conſidering ſha 
Prop. 1. tis plain, that the Square of GF will be Tr 
=o0icd+1iicd; and the Rectangle DFE, fra, 

| will (by multiplying DF = ob ib, by FE= - 
1 ) be found tobe gi bb + 77hb. \ 

Again, the Square of K J: will be to the Square 
of GF:: as oecd + eecd; (by Prop. 1. equal to , 
it) : is to 04cd Ti ic d (now proved = to the S.1 
Square G F) That is, taking away c 4, which 15 on! 


07 + iz. But in ſuch 


common, àas oe ＋ ee, 1s to 
5 : Rectangles DIE and 


very Proportion are the 


DFE: For DIE = eobb + eebb (nw 


| 


above. No there is hb 


2 05 +5 5; wherefore theſe Rectangles 
ee NE D. 


coroOLLany 1 ® 


| 
If the Latus Retum L M be applied ſo, as that 


N be the Focus, then will L N= 2, and its 


eb) ind DFR b 
doube but eebb: „ide 


mean Proportional 4 
E M, which let be MN (in 


And then make M C=CE of the Hyperbola ; 
for then ſhall the Hypothenuſe NC, be the Diſtance 


_ oocecdd : Bur (by this Propoſition) As 


4bb ; 1 
the Square KI: Square L N:: So is the Rect- 
angle DI E: Rectangle DN E; that is, as eo c d 
o0cc 


+ eecd: 2: : oebb Tee!: To 


| 2 which will be found to be the fourth Term 
by chis way of Notation. Alfo this Rectangle 


DNE (being made our of the whole Line D E, 


with the Part added E N, multiplied by chat Part 
added E N) together with the Square of C E, the 
Half of DE (=+ of ob, i. e. r of ob Square) 


equalto 88 = CN Square, the half 
Line with the Part added: Wherefore C N is the 
Diſtance from the Focus = V LIZ is ad. 


3 
of the Rectangle under the Letur Neun (-I) 
and Tranſverſum (0b) ; or, as Apollanius calls it, rhe 
fourth Part of the Figure; and the other Part 2 


is + of the 
that from hence we may have a Canon to deter- 
mine the Focus of any Hyperbola; thus, 


of which the former Part _ is the fourth Parr 


Add the Fourth Part of the Figure (or of the 
Rectangle under the Latus Rectum and Tranſverſum) 
to the Square of half the Latus Tranſoerſum ; and 
extract the Square Root of the Sum, that Root 
ſhall be the Diſtance of the Focus from the Center 
CN. And if from CN you take half the Latus 
Tranfoerſam C E, the Remainder EN is the Di- 
ſtance of the Focus from the Verrex. 


Which Rule is very eaſie in Practice, for _ 


is nothing bur the Square of C E, and 25S is 
only 2 of D E multiplied into LM. 


4 7 


Square of the Latus Tranfoerſum : So 


from the Center C to the Focus N required. 
COROLLARY I. 


re CN — 
CE — Rectangle DNE: pd wh for Bre- 
vities ſake, m— CN, and then will the Rectangle 
DNE=mm— _ in this Notation, of which 
more below; :- XI 
PROP. IL 

In the Hyperbola (See Fig. of Prop. 1.) the Larus 

Rectum: i, to the Latus Taeter : as the 
Square of any Ordinate IK: is to the Rectangle 


tween it and the Vertexes of the Latus Tranſverſum 
and the Abſciſſæ. : 


For here (as above) 25 Lans Reflum; ob, 


= Latus Tranfoerſum, and oecd-Þeecd, will 
be — K 1 Square ; and the Rectangle DIE is = 
ehr eebb; whetefore place thoſe Terms ac- 
cording to the Condition of the Propoſition ; as 


© : 0b::00cd +occd: ceobbhecbb. 


And trying by multiplication of the Extreams and 
Means, you will find the ſame Quantity e ooch d 
Keebo cd ariſe from both, and therefore the 
Terms are truly proportional. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY L 


In the Hyperbola (ſee Fig. x. of Cor. 1. of Prop. 2.} 
if 4 C Square, or its equal FE Square (= - 2 2 
which is + of DE multiplied into LM) be taken 
out of C F Square, or its equal © N Square (i. e. 
out of 2.9 by Cor. 1. Prop. 2.) there 


3 
TEE hole Square Roce is 25 = 


4 
CD = half the Latus Tranſoerſum D E. 


will remain 


Wherefore here, if the Axis be given, the Fei 
are fo too: For draw thro' the Vertex E, E F per- 
pendicular to E D, and equal to C 4, and with 
the Diſtance C E, ſetting one Foot of the Compaſ- 
ſes in C, croſs the Axis at N and N; fo ſhall theſe 
Points be the Foci required. | 


D d d 


COR OL 


Since the Rectangle D NE + Square CE — | 
| Square CN, therefore the 


DIE, contained under the Lines intercepted be- 
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Since (by Cor, 1. Prop. 2.) the Rectangle DNEj—2ebmT+mm, 


4 4 — : "oh 
Square; tis plain the = x | * 7 : Fl 


Square, or to 2 
w3us calls it- | 
COROLLARY III. 

Hence tis plain, That the Square of C E, half 
the Tranſverſe Diameter: is to the Square of 4 


or E E, half the Second Diameter, as tis called : : 
as the Latus Tranſberſum : to the Latus Reftum. 


fourth Part of the Figure, as Apolle- | 


— — 


— — 


* „ 


0 0 
will follow in the next Propoſition. | 
PROP. IV. | 
In the Hyperbola, the Difference between the Right 
Lines XN and K n, drawn from the ſame Point : | 2 
in the Curve to both the Foci, is always equal to the From N, at any convenient Diſtance, as NF, 
Tranſuerſe Diameter or Axis D E. ſtrike an Arch, and keeping the Compaſſes at that 

| | | mo Diſtance with one Foot in E, mark the Point G 
From the Point K in the Curve, let the Ordinate] in the Axis continued; then with the Length 
KI be applied; then will EI be the Abſciſſa, and] G D, and one Foot in u, croſs the former Arch F, 
noted eb, Let CN or Cn, the Diſtance from the ſo ſhall you find a Point which is in the yerbola: 
Focus to the Center, be called m, as in Cor, 2. of | and by this Method repeated, you may find an- 


1 


' Prop. 2. then will IN = CI + CNS e other Point F further on, and ſo many 4s, Jou 
4reb ; and In = CI—=Cn=+ 0b 


. — IG a 6 
= — A —— 
- 


0 # 4. % oocd 2 %: 
17 To each of which Squares add the Squire of 
14 | #7 | wg: found to be + — — ebb, 
1 Again, Si | I uare:: ob: : 6 T2 DO 
Ly % ˙ I 3 af Prop. 0) cad have we the 
15 by Cor. 3.) that is, As the Rectangle D I E: ¶ Square of the Hypothenuſes XN to 4 00bb 
40 IX Square (by this Propoſition) :: the Square of [+ ob Tien + mm + 422 + 
5 half the Tr anſuerſe Diameter: is to the Square of „ 3 
: 2 half the Second Diameter; (or, by Cor. 2. to the 422 and of X= oob b —o0bm — 
* Rectangle ENE = AC Square] :: as the Rect-| 99 a ä 
4 4.4 angle DIE: to the Square of the Ordinate IX |,, b TAN,. . 
5 COROLLARY V. Out of which Quantities extract the 5 
5 | Roots, as may eafily be done, and there will be 
KY Hence the Square of the Ordinate K I (Prop. 3.) | found, Ns $9 Y 
Ks ted by oerd$eecd, (lee Prop, 1.) may receive . 5 
14 a new and uſeful Notation, this: fince CE =; | Fa 12 „ am | 
1. : | : oobb | ** ; EE: K =50 my” 0 . : 
* a Annen whe Semis jat ob Q ED 
„ Square: to the Rectangle DNE :: Rectangle | 2 1 . 
1 DIE: to a fourth Term, which Auen NJ. Tho the laſt, K e- — zen, 
1 6 of che Ordinate IX; and in this Notation it will | be an impoſſible Equation, yet tis no matter here, 
Wa ſtand thus; | your all the Pans, but 3 0b are loſt in the 
js As 22 e mm 225 ese gel. PROBLEM I 
˖ "rt f | | f | : 
bs. w LEE 4 CELEEP —o0cbb—eebb 10 To deſcribe an Hyperbola, having the Tranſverſe 
1 , . £ 1 Diameter D E, and the Foci N and n given. 
My | that the Square IX 18 equal ro ET + | ; | 
"4 2 —0cbb—eebb. The Uſe of which | 


pleaſe. The Reaſon of which is evident from 


11 | ec 6 "— this Pro ofitzon, | ' a 
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Let the Second Axis or Conjugare Diameter of che 


IA be brougbt down and placed 


And after this draw 4 Parallel to this Diameter 
_ within the Hyperbols, ar CN Iſy, 


| + Ir, will de plainly demonſtrable; 


L That the, Parts of the produced Ordinates G Q 


and HR, intercepted between the Curve and the 
Aſymptetes, will always be equal. 
For the Triangles C E and CFR, being 6mi- 
lar, as alſo CEO and CF N, it muſt be, As CE: 
EO (or EP) :: CF: FN or FR: Bur OE and 
EP are equal; wherefore QF and FR muſt. be 
equal; from which taking the equal Ordinates, 
the Remainders H R and D G muſt be equal. 


Q. E. D. 
II. The Relangle under CG and GR (or RH 
and HQ) will ever be equal to the Square of EO 


(==) or to 4 fourth Part of the Figure. 


For che Triangles CEO and CF being fimi-| 


lar, CE: EO::CF: FN:: or as the 


CE: Square EO. That. is, (by Cor. 3. Prop. 3.) 
as the Latus Tranfoerſum, to the Latus Rectum. 
Thar 1s, by the ſame Propoſition, as the Rectangle | 
DFE, is to FG Square. And CE Square E O 


2: CF Square : FQ Square. But if 
from CF Square, you take away the Rectangle 


DFE, there will remain C E Square (by 6. E. 


2. Euclid.) And if from the Square of FQ you 
rake the Square of F G, there will remain the 
Rectangle QG R, (by 5. E. 2, Euclid.) and as will 
preſently appear, if you try ir Algebraically, after 
the manner of the Demonſtrations in that Book. 
Wherefore theſe two Remainders muſt be to each 
other, as their Wholes, i. e. as the Square of CF, 
to the Square of FQ:: or as C E Square: E O 
Square; and then it will ſtand thus: 


CEO: EOO0::CED : Rectangle QGR. 
Or Inverſely : As, 
EOO: CEO :: Rectangle QGR: CEA. 


Thar is, the Square of E O, and the Rectangle 
£GR, have the ſame Proportion to the ſame thing, 
and conſequently are equal one to another. 

And this will be the Caſe every where, ler the 


Aſymptotes run never ſo far. And fince the far- 


ther you go from the Vertex of rhe Angle C, the 
longer muſt the Lines G R. gr, of neceſſicy grow, 


lince the Rectangle between G Rand Q is al- 


ways the fame, viz. — O E Square, the ſhorter 
muſt G Q, g 4. continually grow; and conſe- 
quently decreaſe inſinitely, as the others increaſe 
infinitely ; i. 
the Aſymptote, | | 

Bur yet they can never coincide, or meet with 
one another: For if the Points G and Q, or g and 
Se. ſhould ever come to be co- incident, it will 


*e, As the Rectangle DFE: FG Square: : So 


of a Horſe, one ſhould ſay, He was ſwifter then the 


1 Conjugate 


e. The Curve will inſinitely approach to 
by the Revolution of the infinite Area of the 


2. | 1 3 
HYPERBOLE (in Rhetorick) is a Figure which 


repreſents Things greater, leſſer, better, &c. than 


in reality they are ; and is uſed in Diſcourſe, when 


| our ordinary Terms are too weak ar too ſtrong, 
and carry no Proportion with our Idea ; and leſt 
_ | we ſhould ſpeak too little, we fly our, and ſay rag 


much, or the contrary : As to expreſs the Swi 


Wind; if the Slowneſs of a Perſon, That be moves 


ſlower than a Snail, | 
HYPERBOLICK-SPACE, is the Area or Space 


contained berween the Curve of an Hyperbola and 
the whole Ordinate. 5 | ; 


. 
Any Hyperbolick Space G EH G: is to any other 


Hyperbolick Figure of the ſame Height g E h g. 


_ Latus ReSum and Tranfoerſum, as in the 


ircle, are equal, and alſo both equal to D E, the 
 Latus Tranſverſum of the former Space) : :. As the 
Axe AB: is to the Latus Tranfoerſum 
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For the Square of g F (the Ordinate) is = to 


the Rectangle D FE, (by the Hyperbola): Where. 
fore the Rectangle D FE (Square FG): is to 
the Square FG: : as Latus Tranſverſum: is to L atus 
Refum of the Hyperbola GEHG; i. e. as the 


Square DE: Square 4 B. Wherefore the Roots. 


of theſe Squares will be alſo proportional, and con- 
ſequently Fg: FG :: DE: AB; the former 


two Terms of which being each an Indiviſible of 


the two Hyperbolick Spaces, it will follow, that the 


| whole Spaces are in the ſame Proportion. 


Wherefore ge hg: GEHG:: DE: 43. 
Or GEHG: geg :: AB: DE. 
Q. E. A | 


Hence, if you find the Quadrature of any Hy- 
perbola, whoſe Parameter and Latus Tranfoerſum. 


are equal, you may ſquare any other Hyperbola. 

In Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 34. there is a Qua- 
drature of the Hyperbola by an infinite Series of 
Rarional Numbers. | 

In Numb. 53. there is a Method communicated 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, for grinding Glaſſes of an 
Hyperbolick Figure. 


HYPERBOLICUM Acutum, is à Solid made 


contained between the Curve and the Aſymprore, 
in the Apollonian Hyperbola, turning round thar 
Aſymptote; this produces a Solid or Body infinitely 


long, and yer 48 Torricellius plainly demonſtrates, 
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too much. 
+. HYPERCRISIS, is. Cine Excretion above 


meaſure 
4 HYPERDISYLLABLE, is'a Ward of more 
Syllables than two. 
HY PEROON, are the two Holes in the Upper 
Parr of the Offs Palati, which receiveithe pituitous 
Humours from the Mammillary Procefles, and after 
they are ſeparated, diſcharge them at the Mouth: 
ok thoſe 4 Branch of 2 Fiſth Pair of Nerves 
paſſes to the Palare, Uvula, and Gums.' | 
p HYPEREPHIDROSIS, is too much Sweating: 
| HYPERSARQOSIS, is an Excreſcence of Fleſh | 
* any 


Table, uſually placed over Gates or Doors of the | 
Dorick Order, above the Chambranle, in form of | 
a Frize. 


HYPHEN, ts an Accent in Grammar, that im- 


plies two Words are to be j join'd, as Male-Sanus, 


HYPNOTICKS, are thoſe Things, which by | 


either fixing the Spirits, or by ſtraitning and — 
2 the Pores, cauſe Sleep. Blanchard. 

HYPOBIBASMUS : See Equation, N. 4. 
 HYPOBOLE, is a Figure in Rhetorick, whereby 
we anſwer what we prevented to be objected againſt 
by an Adverſary. 

 HYPOCHONDRIACA Affectio: See Hypochon- 
driacus AﬀeRus. 

HYPOCHONDRIACUS Afﬀe8us, is ( faith 
Blanchard) a kind of Convulfive Paſſion or Aﬀecti- | 
on, ariſing from the flatulent and pungent Humours 
in the Spleen or Sweer-bread, which afflicts the 
Nervous and Membranons Parts. 

Or, as others ſay, it proceeds from windy Hu- 
mours bred in the 1 whence a black 
Phlegm ariſeth that infects the Animal Spirits, and 
they the Mind, and is what they call Hypochondriack 
Melancholy. 

HYPOCHONDRIUM, or Subcartilagineum, is 
the Upper part or Region of the Abdomen, under 
the —— of the Cheſt or ſhort Ribs : In the 
Right Hypochondrium lies the Liver, and a part of 
the Stomach ; in the Left the Spleen, and a greater 
part of the Stomach. 


HYPOCHYMA, is a depraved Sight, whereby 


Gnats, Cobwebs, little Clouds, or ſuch like, ſeem 
to ſwim before the Eyes. The Cauſe of it ſeems to 
conſiſt in turbid Humours, or ſometimes in the 
rick Nerves, whole little Pores are obſtructed by the 
Matter that is thruſt into them. Blanchard. 

HYPOCHYSIS, the ſame with Hypochyma. 

'HYPOCRATIS Manica, Hi ppocrares is Sleeve: 
See Manica Hippecratis. 

HYPOGASTRICK-ARTERY, is by ſome ſaid 
ro be a Branch of the internal Ia, and diſtri- 
butes it ſelf among the parts of the Hyogaſtrium, 
to the Bladder, Rectum (in Females to the outer and 
inner fide of the Matrix and Vagina) Veſiculæ Se- 
minales, Proſtate Penis, and to the Os Sacrum, and 
all Parts continued in the Pelvis : Then it gives two 
conſiderable Branches, which go our of the lower 
Belly; the firſt paſſes under the Pyriformss, and goes 
io the Glutes ; the ſecond goes to the Obruratores 
and the Gluteus Major, 

HYPOGASTRIUM, is the lowermoſt Region 
of rhe Abdomen, reaching from three Inches below 
the Navel, to the — Os "Os and Groins. 

A 


HYPERTHYRON, | in Ae is a large | covers 


HYPERCATHARSIS, is „ren ther works 


| 
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HYPOGLOSSIS, 2 * 
or Exulceration EAT: [ro 


I HYPERCATALBPFICK Verſe: :- See Dep dicine that rakes away the Alperity ot of the Larynz. 
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"HYPOMOCHEION, er! 


ih Mechanicks, 
ny poder the 


— is 2 Prin * the be 
under the Horney Tunick. Blanchard. 


HYPOPHORE,; are deep, gaping, and fiſtulous 


Ulcers. Blanchard. 


HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS. PLANTS, are 


ſuch as bear their Seeds on the Backfides of their 


Leaves, as the Capilaries : See that Word 
HYPOPHYSIS, the ſame with Hypochyma 
-HYPOPYON, is a gathering of Matter under 


the Horney Tunick of the Eye, which ſometimes 


covers the whole P — hindering the Sight, and 
ſometimes incompaſſes the Circle of the Þ7s, like 


rhe paring of a Nail; whence ris called Onyx or 


T POSARCA, the 1 with e 
HYPOSARCIDIUM, the ſame as Anaſarcs, 
HYPOSILOIDES : ſee H ſordes. 

' HYPOSPATHYSMUS, is an Inciſion in the 

Forehead, made by, three Curs or Divifions, and 


Blanchard. 

HYPOSPHAGMA, is a Blocd-ſhor from a ſtreke 
upon the Eye. 

HYPOSTASIS Urine, is that thick Subſtance 
8 generally ſubſides ar the Bottom of the 

rine 

HYPOSTASTICAL Principles ; Paracelſus and 
his Followers, called the three nen ones, Sale, 
Sulphur, and Mercury, ſo. 

YPOTENAR, isa Muſcle which helps to draw 

the Little finger from the reſt. 

HYPOTHENAR, is the Space from the Fore 
to the Little- finger. Blanchard. 

HYPOTHENUSE, ina Right-angled Triangle, 
is that fide which ſubtends the Right-angle, and 
conſequently the longeſt. The Square of this Line 
in a Righr-angled _ Right-lined Triangle, is al- 
ways equal to the Sum of the Squares of the other 
rwo fides, Prop. 47. E. 1. Euclid : ſee the Demon- 
ſtration under Triangle. 


HYPOTHESIS, the ſame with Suppeſition : 


ral Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, &c. ſome Principles are 
ſuppoſed as granted, that from thence an intelligible 
and plauſible Account of the Cauſes, the Effects of 
the propoſed Phenomena may be given, the lay ing 
down or ſuppoſing ſuch Principles to be granted, is 
called an Hypotheſis; and the thing ſaid to be account- 
able eaſily according to that Hypotheſis, if it give 2 
clear and eaſie Solution of the Phænomena. Where - 
fore an . s 35 a Suppoſition of that which is not, 
for that which may be; and it matters not wherher 
what is ſuppoſed be true or nor, bur ir muſt be 
Mble, and ſhould always be probable. 


An Hypotheſis, in ſome Senſe, falls in with a 5 
ſtem: Bur this Word is uſually taken in reſpect to 

the Univerſe, and in Relation to the Diſpoſitions of 
the Heavens, and the Motion of the Stars: An ela- 
borately contrived Hypotheſis about which, is called 


nian Syſtem 
HYPO T RACHELION, in nn is the 
Top or Neck of a Pillar, or the moſt ſlender Part 


of it which toucheth the Capital. 1 
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where the Spatula is thruſt in under the Skin. 


When for the Solution of any Phænomena in Natu- 


a Stem; as the Ptolemaich, Copernican, or Bel 9- 
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' the true Can Al { ro be Crudi a - 
Gut. et Chepiter. 11 8 E ; Lilies and Indige- 
 HYPOT 9 - | 


Wager, ned Ln, | ſions in the Alimente, which, b .lictle and li 
Seis a lively and exact Deſcri- gather together in the Wrinkles — Folds — 
-uan.of any Object made in Fancy... . 0 | 


'POZOMA, Membrane that parts two 


da Membrane lie for ſome time without much ſenſible Motion 
W the Med:affinum in the Thorax. Blan- Fermentation within themſelves, ul 1 Us 
Ars. 


HY eSILOGLOSSUS : ſee Beſiogloſſus. | Hear, of rhe circumfacent Parts, their gzofſe Saks 
"$16 | £1307 - #3 />with ., 


ü : | are divided and put into Motion: which Ferm enta- 
HS Gig, is a bain in the Womb, pro- tion is augmented by the various Juices wh | 
ceedi from an Inflammation, or otherwiſe. Blan- into x ed by the various Juices which flow 


59 into the Guts from the many Glands which are 


- 


111. they are ſo diſſolved and liqui ind 
aſes of the Wom n ol red and liquified, as to enter in hy 
thoſe Accidents which cauſe the S 
(according to ſome) a Convulſion of the Nerves of * 


b various Diſeaſe. . 
che Par Lagum and Intercoftal in the Abdomen, pro-“ HYSTEROMOTOCIA, or 8.10 Ceſar 
ceeding from a pricking Irritation or Exploſion of | cutting the Child out of the Womb; which is done 
the Spirits: This Diſtemper does not always, nor] thus: You make a Semi- lunar Section under the 
indeed uſually, depend upon the Womb, as is com-] Navel along the Lines Alba, the Cavity whereof 
mogly thought: Tis ſeen ſometimes in Men, be- Icoks towards the ſaid Line; then according to the 
cauſe the Spleen, Pancreas, and other adjacent | leading of the Fibres; the Fetas being extracted 
Bowels, are often the Cauſe of it. Blanchard. | after the Section, the Wound in the Womb con- 
Dr. Purcell, in his Book of Vapours, attempts tracts of it ſelf, fo that the Blood ſcaree flows more 
to prove, and with Probability, That the Cauſe of | plencifully than in a Natural Birth; but if the 
Hyſterick Fits is neither the Siæ Non-natural Things, 
nor Jr ſolid Parts of the 3 BY _ nor e 5 
any of the Recrements, not the Womb, nor Vapours| HYSTEROTOMIA, is an Anatomical Diſſa- 
thence ariſing, nor the irregular diſorderly Motion | ction of the Womb. F 


ou can. Blanchard. 
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ICE ICE 


1 ACOB'S-STAFE, a Mathematical Inſtrument Experiments, which prove, at leaſt, that on certain 
for raking Heights and Diſtances; the ſame | Occaſions the Spirits of Salt and Nitre contribute 
with Croſs-ſtaff ; which ſee. 'ro form the Ice. 5 ic 


-, JAMBUS, is a Foot of a Latin Verſe, conſiſting Our Author has no Deſign to controvert thoſe 


of two Syllables, when the firſt is ſhort, and the | Experiments: He ſays only, Thar tis not certain 
that the Spirits of Nitre do always enter into the 


other long, as Tenax. 


- JANITOR, the ſame with Pylorus. Compoſition of Ice; and that tho' they enter d rhe 
_.- JAUNDICE : fee Iferus. ſame conſtantly, that alone would not be ſufficient 
ICE: In The Works of the Learned for Fuly, 1701, | to explain all the Effects. HE WE 
chere is an Abridgment of a French Book, called | For Inſtance; We cannot conceive how the Spi- 
Nouvelle Conj ecture pour expliquer la Natura de la | rits of Nitre, which enter the Pores of the Water, 
Glace ; in which the Nameleſs Author modeſtly | and fix the Parts of it, can oblige the Water to di- 
propoſes the following Conjectures about Freezing | late it ſelf, and make it more light; whereas Natu- 
and Ice. rally they ought ro augment the Weight of it. This 
Water freezes only betauſe irs Parts loſe their | Difficulty, and ſome others that might be inſiſted 
Natural Motion, and cleave cloſe to one another; | upon, ſhew the Neceſſity of a new Syſtem to explain 
bur we muſt obſerve, the Nature of Ice: Therefore our Author gives this 
r. That the Water, whilſt it freezes, ſeems to | that follows, which he conceives explains all things 
dilate ir ſelf, and that it becomes more light; | with more Eaſe, and in a more ſimple manner, than 
whereas ir ſhould ſeem that it ought to become | the ordinary Syſtem. | 
more weighty, He alledges, That Water freezes in the Winter, 
2. That frozen Water is not quite ſo tranſparent, | becauſe its Parts being more cloſely joined together, 
and that the Bodies tranſpire not ſo freely thro? ir as | they murually embarraſs one another, and loſe all 
formerly; tho one would think the contrary ſhould | rhe Motion they had; and he ſuppoſes the Air to 
happen, if ir be true, that the Water dilates ir ſelf | be the ſole, or ar leaſt the principal Cauſe, why the 
as it freezes. Theſe are the ſeeming Contrarieries | Parts of the Water join ſo cloſely together. He 
which are found in the Effects and Properties of | explains it thus: 
Ice, that make the Nature of it obſcure and difficult! There are an infinite Number of ſmall Parts of 
to be explained. graſs Air mixt among the Parts cf the Water, a, 
Tis the common Opinion of Philoſophers, That | every Man may plainly perceive ; for if we par 
Ice is made by certain Spirits of Nitre, which in | into a Pneumatick Machine an open Veſſel full, of 
the Winter mix with the Parts of the Water, and | Water, in that ſame Proportion as you pump the 
being of themſelves improper for Motion, becauſe | Air our of the Machine, you will fee rhe Water 


of their Figure and Inflexibility, infeeble and de · bubble up, and ſend forth a great Quantity Of groſs 
ftroy gradually that of the Parts to which they | Air. 


are joined, This Opinion is ſupported by ſome 


K 
11 Toſeen | hah. Animal Sings nor is itn the Chyle, 'or 1 
"i 3 ich hes berwern the Echinus erm f the Stom + Rods ap 
e 5 an is otherwiſe ealled the call, — mach or Guns, Ge. But 


Igmach and Guts; where they (as he ſuppoſes) 


| hens - | 
77 ern oy placed in the L Bellv: N i 
HYSTERICA, are Medicines againſt the Diſ- 2 y ; and by chis means 


* the Vene Laddeæ into the Blood, | * 
HIS TTR 548810, Firs of the Mother, is arg He —_ — Pod 


ea, is a 


Mother be dead, chooſe the moſt convenient Place 
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Springs which repulſe them on all ſides, muſt needs 
being locked up one againſt another, loſe their Moi- 
Are, and form a hard Body, that is to fay, Ice. 
All the Difficulty lies in this, How to know whether 
in reality the Springs of the Air, which are diſperſed 
in the Water, unbend a little in the Winter; which 
'tis cafie to prove they do. 


1 Air, which we cannot perceive in the 


Water whilſt it is Liquid, is eaſily ſeen when tis 
Frozen ; we ſee then very often a great Quantity 
of Bubbles of Air very ſenſibly; and when they 


are too ſmall to be obſerved every one apart, we 


may ſee them confuſedly and in groſs; for frozen 
Water is always a little whiter than twas before; 
and they that have ftudied any thing of the Nature 
of Colours, know that this Whiteneſs proceeds only 
from the ſmall Bubbles of Air mix d with the Ice. 
This is the Reaſon that all Scums are whitiſh, and 
that the Bubbles of Air mix d with Glaſs or Chry- 
tal, appear whiter than the reſt; 

Add to this, Thar the little Bubbles of groſs Air, 
Which are abſolutely inſenfible in the Water, ſo long 
as tis liquid, cannot become ſenſible in frozen Wa- 
ter, but becauſe each of them becomes groſſer than 
they were: And they cannot become groſſer, bur for 


one of theſe Reaſons: Either becauſe the Water, W 


when it freezes, hath attracted new Air; or becauſe 
phe Air already diſperſed in the Water, takes up a 


greater Space, and that irs Springs are a little more 
more 


We cannorconceive how the Water, as 
it freezes, could attract new Air, ſince the Pores of 
the Ice are certainly lefs than thoſe of the Water, 
chro which the groſs Air cannot paſs but with Diffi- 
culry. It muſt be then, that the Air already diſperſed 
among the Parts of the Water, is dilated, and that 


the Springs are a little unbended. 


But why, when tis cold, have the Springs of the 
Air more Strength to unbend themſelves, than at 
another Seaſon ? | 

Iris anſwered in the Firft place, Thar toeftabliſh 
this Syftem here laid down, it is enough to prove 
that the Thing happens really ſo, without any Ne- 
ceſſity of explaining the Cauſe of it. 

Secondly, That this Cauſe is not very difficult to 
de found. Every one knows that Bodies with Springs 
Have ſo much more Force as they are more ſtiff, and 
chat they are ſo much the more tif, as their Pores 
are leſs; but it is the Property of Cold to reſtrict the 
Pores : And during the Hear, the Pores are more 
open, becauſe the ſubtil Matter which paſſes always 
thro' them, being then in a more violent Motion, 
hath the more Force to extend them and keep them 


- open ; whereas in the Winter, their Motion being 


much flackened, all the Bodies fhur themſelves up, 
and their Pores are ſtraightened. Hence it comes, 
chax in the Winter the Bodies of Animals tranſpire 
much leſs than in another Seaſon. Since then the 
Cold locks up the leaſt Parts of the groſs Air, and 
makes them leſs pliable, and more ſtiff, becauſe it 
Kraighrens the Pores ; we muſt ſay alſo, that ir 
J g 


dag angments the Force of their Springs, rhe 


Thus, during t 


3 


Y be. 


he Winter, the Springs of Air 
which are diſperfed in the Water, having conſide- 
rably more Force; they muſt unbend themſelves a 
little, and as they unbend, they preſs againſt one 
another the ſmall Parts of Water which they hold 
ſhur up. 3 

This being ſuppoſed, there is nothing in Tce but 
what may be explained naturally enough, 

1. That Water as it freezes, ought to make 2 
hard Body, becauſe then its Parts being preſſed one 
againſt another, they embarraſs one another mutu- 
ally, and ſo loſe all the Motion they had. | 


becoming more violent, according as rhe 
comes more ftiff.' 1 a 


2. That Water as it freezes, ought to become 


more light; for tho its Parts be more preſs d than 
they were before, yet the Maſs being compoſed of 
the Parts of the Water thus preſs'd, and of Air di- 
lated, ought to be more large, and by conſequence 
more light, than it was when the Water was liquid. 

3. Frozen Water takes up a greater Space than 
when tis liquid, becauſe the _ of Air diſper- 
ſed in the Water, by unbending themſelves, do 
oblige the Water to riſe in the Veſſel which con- 
raind it. It is true, that the external Air preſſes 
alſo the Surface of the Water, and makes an Ef. 
fort to repel it; but this external Air being freer, 
and its little Springs leſs bended, becauſe they un- 
bended themſelves according as the Cold lock d up 
the neighbouring Bodies, it hath leſs Force than 
that which is ſnut up in the Water, whoſe Springs 
cannot unbend, but by making the Bulk of the 
Water larger. | 

4. If you ſhur up a Veſſel full of Warer in the 
Pneumarick Machine, the Air diſperſed in the 
Water dilates it ſelf in an extraordinary manner 
when they pump the Air of the Machine; yet the 


ater freezes not, becauſe the external Surface of 
the Water being no more preſs'd, the Air which it 
contains may, by unbending ir ſelf, eſcape freely, as 
in reality it does. 


J. Frozen Water muſt always be leſs tranſparent 


than the ſame Water when it is liquid, becauſe the 
Bubbles of Air which are inſenſible in the Water, 
by reaſon of their Smallneſs, being more ſenſible and 
large in the Ice, muſt alſo make it appear to be more 
white, and by conſequence leſs tranſparent. 

6. The Bodies muſt much leſs tranſpire through 
the Ice, than through the Water, becauſe the Parts 
of the frozen Water are, in effect, more preſs'd than 
they were before, and $ leave a leſs free Paſſage 
ro foreign Bodies. 

7. The Water, from which there is abundance 
of Air drawn by means of rhe Pneumarick Engine, 

muſt alſo freeze with leſs Difficulty ; of which an 
able Man told our Author he had made the Ex- 
periment. ; | 

3. The Spirit of Wine, Brandy, and other Li- 
quors of the ſame ſort, cannot freeze at all, or at 

leaſt rarely; for their Parts being in a great Motion, 
as appears by the Evaporation made of them, it 
follows, that the Air diſperſed into the Parts of thoſe 

Liquors, is much more ſubtil, and by conſequence 
hath leſs of a Spring, than that which is diſperſed. 
in the Parts of common Warer, fince the Spring of 
the Air is principally in its groſs Parts. 

9. Oil, Far, and other viſcous Liquors, mult 
congeal more eaſily than Water freezes, becauſe 
their Parts being improper for Motion, do ſpeedily 
embarraſs one another; but thoſe Liquors, when 
they congeal, cannot become ſo hard as Ice, nor 


dilate themſelves in the fame manner; for tho they 
8 8 | contain 
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ng as the Cold grows more ſharp, 
che Springs of the Air, diſperſed in the ce, oughr 
to have more Force to repel the Parts of the frozen 
Water; and the Bulk compoſed of the Air and 
frozen Water, muſt needs grow larger and larger. 
This hath been proved in the following manner : 
They fil'd with Water an hollow Iron Buller, 
which had a Hole of three or four Lines Diameter; 
the Water being frozen in that Buller, and not be- 
ing ftrong enough to break it, the Ice iſſued at the 
Hole, and form'd a ſort of Stalk or Ice-ſickle, 


which lengthened according as the Cold increaſed, 


and grew to the Length of a Finger; this Stalk be- 
ing broke, and the Buller expoſed to the Air during 
a very cold Night, it made a new Stalk, bur not 
fo long as the former, the Ice's pining it ſelf, if we 
may be allowed ſo to ſpeak, as it paſſed through the 
Hole of the Bullet; as Gold and other Minerals 
do, by paſſing through the Wire-drawer's Inſtru- 
ments. | 

12. In the Hypotheſis here laid down, the Spirits 
of Nitre may alſo contribute to form the Ice, in as 
much as by joining themſelves to the ſmall Parts ot 
the Air diſperſed in the Water, they contribute to- 
wards rendring them more ſtiff and inflexible, and 
to augment the Force of its Springs. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in Perſpedlve, is the View 
of any thing cut off by a Plane parallel to the Ho- 
tizon, juft ar the Baſe or Bottom of it: And in Ar- 
chitecture is taken for the Geometrical Plan or Plat- 
form of an Edifice, orthe Ground-plor of a Houſe or 
Building delineãted upon Paper, deſcribing the Form 
of the ſeveral Apartments, Rooms, Windows, Chim- 
neys, Sc. And this is properly the Work of the 
Maſter- Architect or Surveyor, being indeed the moſt 
abſtruſe and difficult of any. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in Fortification, is in like 
manner the Plane or Repreſentation of the Length 
and Breadth of a Fortreſs, the diſtinct Parts of which 
are mark d out eit her upon the Ground it ſelf, or 
upon Paper. 

ICH OR, is a ſulphureous and watery Humour 
which flows from Ulcers. Blanchard. 

ICHOROIDES, is a Moifture like Corruprion. 

| ICOSIHEDRON : ſee Regular Bodies, This 

Solid conſiſts of twenty Triangular Pyramids, whoſe 
Vertexes meet in the Center of a Sphere that is ima- 
gined to circumſcribe it, and therefore have their 
Height and Baſes equal: Wherefore the Solidity 
of one of thoſe Pyramids, multiplied by 20, the 
Number of Baſes, gives the ſolid Content of the 
„„ | | 

The following Figure being drawn on Paſteboard 
cur half thro”, and then folded up nearly together, 
will repreſent an Icofihedron. 
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| ICTERUS, the Jaundice, is a changing of the 
1 


—m__—_ 


Skin into a Yellow Colour, from an Obſtruction 
of rhe Ductus Choledechus, or the Glandules of the 
Liver, thro” Weakneſs, Obſtruction, or a Schirrus 
of the Liver; or becauſe the Gall abounds more 


than can be conveniently excerned, ſo char ir ſtays 


in the Blood. The Latins call it, Rg ius Morbus, 
the Kingly Diſeaſe, becauſe it is ally cured in 
Courts with the Paſtimes and Divertiſements there 


which chear the Mind. It is alſo called a Suffuſion 
of the Gall. Blanchard, | 


* 


IDEA, is whatſoever the Mind perceives in it 
ſelf, or ſtands there for the immediate Object of 


any Phantaſm, Notion, Species, Thought or Un- 
derſtanding. | | 


for him, who upon a Capias or Exigent, is taken 
and committed to Priſon for another Man of the 
Name. | ; | 

IDEOTA 3nquirenda vel examinanda, is a Writ 
ro the Eſcheator or Sheriff of any County, where 
the King hath Notice that there is an Ideoe, Natu- 
rally born ſo weak of Underſtanding, that he can- 
not govern or manage his Inheritance, to call bwfcre 
him the Party ſuſpected of the Ideacy, and examine 
him; and alſo by the Oath of Twelve Men, to 
inquire whether he be ſufficiently witted to diſpoſe 
of his own Lands with Diſcretion, or nor, and to 
certify accordingly into the Chancery: For the 
King hath the Protection of his Subjects, and by 


| 


his Prerogative, the Government of their Lands and 


Subftance, that are naturally defective in their own 
Diſcretion. 


IDES of a Month, among the Romans, were the 
Day after the Nones were our. They commonly 


fell our on the 15th of every Month, except in 


March, May, Fuly, and October (which they called 
the Full Months, as all the others were called Hol- 
low) for then they were on the 15th, becauſe in 
thoſe Months the Nones were on the ↄth. The Ery- 
mology of the Word is variouſly given, and to be 
ſeen in moſt Dictionaries: See Daner's Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. ar 

IDIOCRASY, the proper Diſpoſition or Tem- 
perament of a Thing or Body: 

IDIOPATHY, :s a primary Diſeaſe, whichnei- 
ther depends on, nor proceeds from any other, 

IDIOSY NCRASY, isa Temperamenr peculiar 
to any particular Animal Body; whereby it hath, 
either in Sickneſs or in Health, a peculiar Averſion 
againſt, or Inclination for ſome particular Things ; 
or on which ſome Things will have no ſuch, or a 
more than uſual Operation, than they will have on 
other Bodies, | 

JECAR-CAPSTAN : fee Cayſtan. 

ECUR, the ſame with Hepar. + 

TECUR Uterinum : ſee Placenta Uteri. 

JEER, or Feer-Rope, is a Piece of a Hawſer 
faſtened to the Main- yard and Fore-yard (in great 
Ships only) cloſe to the Ties; then tis ree ved thro 
a Block, which is ſeized cloſe to the Top, and fo 
comes down again, and is reeved through another 
Block at the Bottom of the Matt cluſe by the Deck ; 
there are uſually two of theſe, one on each ſide the 
Ties: Its Uſe is to help hoiſe up the Yard, but more 
eſpecially to ſuccour the Ties, and ro keep the Yard 
from falling, if they ſhould break. . _. 

JEJUNUM ZH<nte/tinum, is the Second of the 


Small Guts, ſo called, becauſe it is. moſt times 
found empty: 'Tis in Length about Eight Foot in 
Men; it begins on the Right Side under the Colon, 


where the Duodenum ends, and fills a good Parr of 


the Umbilical Region, eſpecially on the Left Side; 


tis 


—— — — 


| IDENTITATE NOMINIS, is a Wric that lies 
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are more in number, and nearer ro one anorher, 
than thoſe in the Ileum, and the Coats themſelves 
are much rhicker. | 
EOFAIL, in Common Law, fignifies an Over- 
fight in pleading, rouching which you have a Sta- 
rute, 32 H. 8. 30. whereby it is enacted, Thar if 
the Jury have once paſt upon the Iſſue, tho afrer- 
ward there be found a Jeofail in the Pleading, yer 


Judgment ſhall likewiſe be given, according to the | 


Verdict of the Jury. 

JESSANT, when in a Coat of Arms a Lion or 
other Beaſt is born over ſome Ordinary, as over a 
Chief, a Bend, a Feſſe, (5c. that Lion or Beaſt is bla- 
zoned Feſſant or Facent, i. e. lying over all. 

JET D'EAU, is the French Word for a Pipe of 
a Fountain, which caſts up the Water any conſider- 
able Heighr into the Air. 

Mr. Mariotte, in his Treatiſe du Mouvement des 
Eaux, Sc. ſaith, That a Fet d Eau will never riſe 
ſo Migh as irs Reſervatory, but always falls ſhort of 
it by a Space, which is in a ſubduplicate Ratio of 
that Height; and this he proves by ſeveral Experi- 
ments. | | 

He faith alſo, Thar if a greater branches out in 
many ſmaller ones, diftribured to different Jers, the 


Square of the Diameter of the main Pipe muſt be | 


roportioned to the Sum of all the Expences of its 
— ; and particularly ſaith, Thar if the Re- 
ſervatory be 52 Foot high, and the A utage half an 
Inch in Diameter, the Pipe ought to be 3 Inches in 
Diameter. | 

ETSON *: ſee in Florſon. 

GNIS-FATUUS, is a certain Meteor that ap- 
pears chiefly in the Summer-Nights, for the moſt 
part frequenting Church- yards, Meadows and Bogs, 
as conſiſting of a ſome what viſcous Subſtance, or a 
fat Exhalation; which being kindled in the Air, re- 
flects a kind of thin Flame in the Dark, yet without 
any ſenſible Heat, often flying about Rivers, Hedges, 
Se. becauſe it meets with a Flux of Air in thoſe Pla- 
ces. This Meteor is well known among the Com- 
mon People, under the Name of Fill-of-the-Whiſp, 
or Fack-mith-a-Lanthorn. OO 

IGNIS PERSICUS, the ſame that Gangrena : 
it is taken alſo for a Carbuncle. | | 

IGNIS ROTE: fee Wheel-fire. 
IGNIS SACER, the ſame that Ery/ipelas : Yer 
fome rake it for an Herpes. 


IGNIS SYLVESTRIS, the ſame that Phy- 


Gena, | 


IGNITION, is Calcination made by Fire. 
IGNORAMUS, in Law, is a Word uſed by the 


Grand Inqueſt, impannelled in the Inquiſition of 


Cauſes Criminal and Publick, and written upon 
the Bill when they diſlike their Evidence, as defe- 
ctive or too weak to make good the Preſentment : 
The Effect of which Word ſo written is, That all 
farther Enquiry upon that Party, for that Fault, is 
thereby ſtopped, and he delivered without farther 
Anſ wer. 
ILE, is the Cavity from the Thorax to the Bones 
of the Thighs: Pliny obſerves, Thar all the Inte- 
ſtines in all Animals, except a Man and a Sheep, 
are called Ie. Blanchard. 


ILEUM, is the Third of the ſmall Guts, ſo cal-| 


led am 2 aa6&, 8 Circumvolvendo, becauſe of 
its many Turnings, &c. It begins where the Feju- 
aum ends, and ends it ſelf at the Gut called Cæcum, 


| Breadch in Lengrh : There can be no fuch thing 
— : no fuck th 


being d inward, the upper Parr of an Inte. 
ſtine finks or falls with the lower, —— 
mark Peſfim, or Veloulus. The Ileum oft falls 
down into the Scrotum, and then the Rupture is cal. 
led Iureſtinalis. The Paſſage of che Ileum is a little 
natrower than that of the Fejunum, and its Coats 
are ſome what thinner. 

ILIA, the Flaxnks are the lateral Parts of the 
8 betw¾ixt the laſt Rib and the Secret 


arts. 
ILIACK PASSION, the ſame with Ms/crere, or 
che Twifting of the Gurs. | 

ILIACK VESSELS, are thoſe double-forkeg 

Veſſels of the Trunks of the great Artery, and the 
great Vein of the Abdomen, abour the Place where 
= rom and the Womb are ſituate. Ban- 
chard. | 
ILTACUS INTERNUS, is a Muſcle of the 
Thigh, which ariſes fleſhy from above half rhe 
Superior Region, and Internal Concave Part of the 
Os Nium ; and in its Deſcent over the Inferior 
Parr of the laſt-named Bone, joins with the Pſoas 
Magnus, and is inferred with ir, partly under the 
Termination of the Pe&ineus : This, t er with 
the Pſoas Magnus, move the Thigh forwards in 
Progreſſion. | | 
ILINGUS : ſee Scotomia. 
ILIUM OS, is the firſt and upper Part of the 
Bone called Ofa Innominate, which are two large 
Bones ſituated on the ſides of the Os Sacrum. This 
Parr of it, Lium, is ſo named, becauſe it contains 
the Gut ium, which lies between it and its Fellow. 
Irs Circumference is circular, being a little convex 
and uneven on irs external fide. Tis a large Bone, 
and is connected to the fides of the three ſuperior 
Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum : The upper Part of it, 
of its Edge or Circumference, is called Spina, 
the Concave Internal Side Cofta, and the External 
Convex one Dorſum : It is joined to the Os Sa- 
crum by a true Suture : It is larger in Women than 
Men. 

ILLUMINATIVE-MONTH, is chat Space of 
Time that the Moon is viſible to be ſeen berwixr 
one Conjun&@ion and another. 

IMAGE, in Opricks, is the Projection of an 
Object in the diſtin Bale of a Convex-glals. 


To find the Diameter of an Image, in the diſtin& 
Baſe of a Convex-Glaſs, Mr. Molyneux gives 
this Rule. . 

As the Diſtance of the Object from the Glaſs: 

To the Diſtance of the Image from the Glaſs : :. 

So the Diameter of the Objects Magnitude : | 

To the Diameter of the Image. 


Wherefore, if the Diameter of the Sun ſubtend 
an Arch of 32 Minutes of a Great Circle in the 
Heavens, the Diameter of the Sun's Image repre- 
ſented in the diſtin& Baſe of a Convex Glaſs, ſubtends 
an Arch of 32 Minutes alſo of ſuch a Circle as bath 
| for irs Radius the Diftance of the diftin Baſe from 
the Glaſs. | 

IMAGINATION, is an Application of the Mind 
to the Phantaſm or Image of ſome Corporeal Thing 
impreſſed in the Brain. 

MBRICATED, is a Word uſed by Mr. Tour- 
nefort, and ſome other Botaniſts, to expreſs the 
Figure of the Leaves of ſome Plants, which are 


Lat. A. 


at the Beginning of the Color It is about 21 Hands | 


hollowed in like an Zabrex, or Gutter-Tile. 


IMMENSE, 


RSION, A Fung 5 any thing un- 
der Water: 'Tis alſo uſed by Aſtronomers, to lig- 
nifie that any Planet is beginning to come within 
che Shadow of another, as in Eclipſes, whenever the 
Shadow of the Eclipſing Body begins to fall on the 
Body Eclipſed, we ſay, that is the time of Immer- 
ſen ; and when ir goes out of the Shadow, is the 
Time of Emerſion. | 
' IMMERSUS : ſee Subſcapularius. 
 IMMUTATION : fee Hypalage. 14 
IMPALED, when the Coats of a Man and his 
Wife (who is not an Heireſs) are born in the ſame 
Eſcutcheon; they muſt be Marſhalled in Pale, the 
Husband's on the Right fide, and the Wives on the 


ever repeat 
NE 


Left; and this the Heralds call Baron and Femme, 


hath had more than two, they are to be Marſhal-] 


two Coats Impaled. . = 
If a Man hath had two Wives, he may Impale 
his Coat in the middle between theirs ; and if ke 


led on each fide of his, in their proper Order. See 
Clifton's Coar in Guillim, p. 399. who had ſeven 


Wives. | 
IMPARLANCE, or Emparlance, is a Motion 
made in Court upon the Account of che Deman- | 


dant by the Tenant, or Declaration of che Plaintiff 
by the Defendant, whereby he craverh Reſpite, or 
any other Day to put in his Anſwer. 


This Imparlance is either General or Special. 


The Special is with this Clauſe, Salvis omnibus 
advantagiis tam ad juriſdiftionem curiæ quam breve 


& narrationen. 


The General is made at large, without inſerting 
thar or any other like Clauſe. 55 


IMPENETRABILITY, is the Diſtinction of 
one extended Subſtance from another, by which 
the Extenſion of one thing is different from that of 
another; ſo that two things extended, cannot be 


in the ſame Place, but muſt of Neceſſity exclude 
each other. 


IMPERATIVE-MOOD (in Grammar) implies | 


a Command to ſuch a one to do ſuch a thing. 
IMPERFECT CONCORDS : ſee Concords. 
IMPERFECT Flowers of Plants, are ſuch as 
want the Perala, or thoſe finely coloured little 
Leaves which ftand round and compoſe the Flower : 
And therefore they are ſomerimes called Apetalous, 
and ſometimes Stamineous ; becauſe they have only 
the Stamina and Style of a Flower. 
_ IMPERFECT NUMBERS, are ſuch whoſe 
Aliquor Parts raken alrogether, do either exceed, or 
fall ſhort of that Whole Number, of which they are 
Parts: And theſe are of two ſorts, either Abundant 


or Deficient ; which ſee. | 
IMPERFECT PLANTS, are by the Botaniſts 
accounted ſuch as either really want Flower and 
ed, or rather ſeem ro want them; ſince no Flower 


or Seed hath yer been diſcovered to belong to much 
the greateſt part of them. 


| 


| . Theſe Mr. Rey. di 


ö 
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Fern 


g to the 


Ro. difting iſhes accordin 
9 


* Aquaticks, or ſuch as grow in the Water; and 
that either in the Sea, and then they are called 


Marine Plants; and thoſe are either of an hard 
and ſtony Conſiſtence, as the Corals, Corallines, 
4 


Porus ; 
[4 
| 


Or of a more Soft and Herbaceous one. 


Of theſe ſome are like Herbs, and are of 
two Kinds: 


The Greater, which are Cauliferous, as the 
Fucus, 


The Leſſer, as the A4. 


The ethers are more of the 


Muſcus or Fungus 
Appearance, as the Spengis. : 


. Freſh-water Plants, and thoſe have either no 
Leaves, but are Capillaceous, as the Con- 

ferve : 3 

Or their Leaves divided into three Parts 

the Lens paluſtris, Lenticula. 


II. Such Hmper fect Plants, as inhabir the dry 
Ground, he divides into, 4 


z as 


7 Such as have a Subſtance, either Woody, 


or Fleſhy ; and theſe have ſcarce any thing 
| common to the Perfect Plants, neither the 
Green Herbaceous Colour, nor the Tex- 
trure of Herbs, nor Flower, Seed, nor Leaf, 
properly ſpeaking, as all the Fung: ; which 
are, | 
"1. Such as grow on Trees, and therefore cal- 
led Arboreous; as the Fungus Laricis, called 
Agarick, and the Fungus Sambuci, which 
we call Fews-Ear, Auricula Fude in L. 
tin. 


| 
1 
| 


2. Terreſtrial ; and theſe are either Caulife- 
rous, with Heads either Lamellated, or Po- 
roſe underneath ; or without Stalks, as the 

| | Pexice of Pliny, and Fungus Pulverulentus, 
|} Crepitus Lupi, or common Puff. Balls. 


3. Subterraneous 5 as the Tuberæ 
| Truffles. 


Terre, or 


4 


Secondly, Such as have a more ſoft and dry 
Conſiſtence, and more like that of Herbs: 

Of which ſome are both Cauliferous and 

Branched, as the Muſci or Moſſes. 


Others are without Stalks, adhering like a Cruſt 
to the Surface of the Earth, Stones, Trees, 
or Wood; as the Lichen Terreſtris and Arbo- 


IMPERIAL-TABLE, is an Inſtrument made of 
Braſs, with Box and Needle, and Staff, uſed to 
meaſure Land: ſee Ved. II. 

IMPERSONAL VERB, in Grammar, is ſuch 


an one as is only uſed in the Third Perſon Singu- 
lar, as Oporter, Licet, Sc. 


IMPERVIOUS: Bodies are (aid to be Impervi- 
ous to others, when they will neither admit the 
Rays of Light, Sc. nor the Effluvia of other Bo- 


dies to paſs thro them. f 
E e e IMPE- 
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-IMPETIGOCELSI, rhe ſame with Lepra Græ- 
corum. Celfus makes four ſorts of it: 85 

The moſt harmleſs, ſays he, is that which is like 
a Scab, fort it is red and hard, exulcerated and 
gnawed : Bur ir differs from it, in that it is more 
exulcerated, and is accompanied with ſpeckled 
Pimples : And there ſeem to be in it certain Bub- 
bles, from which after a certain time there fall, as 
it were little Scales, and it ręturns more certainly. 

Another ſort is worſe, almoſt like a ſort of Mea- 
zles, or hot Pimples in the Skin, but more rugged, 
and redder, and of different Figures: In this Di- 
ſtemper little Scales roo, fall from the Surface of 
the Skin, and it is called Rubrica, - 

The third ſort is yet worſe; for it it thicker and 
harder, and ſwells more, and is cleft on the top of 
the Skin, and gnaws more violently : It is Scaly 
too, but black, and ſpreads broad and flow : It is 
called Nigra. | 


The fourth ſort is altogether incurable, of a dif. | 


ferent Colour from the Red; for it is ſomething 
white, and like a freſh Scar, and has pale Scales; 


ſome whitiſh, ſome like the little Pulſe called Lin- 
tel, which being taken away, ſometimes the Blood | 
follows: Otherwiſe the Humour that flows from | 


it is white, the Skin hard aad clefr, and ſpreads 
farrher. 


All theſe ſorts ariſe eſpecially in the Feet and 
Hands, and infeſt the Nails likewiſe. | 


Impetigo {ome reckon the ſame with I ichen. 
Blanchard. 


IMPETIGO PLINII, Plim's Impetigo, is the | 


ſame with Lichen Græcorum. Blanchard. 


. IMPROPER FRACTIONS, are ſuch as have 


their Numerators equal to, or greater than their 


Denominators, as 2, 12, c. which are not Fracti- 


ons properly ſpeaking, but either Whole or Mixt 
Numbers; and are only put into the Form of Fra- 
ctions, in order to be added, ſubtracted, multiplied, 
or divided, c. 
INACCESSIBLE HEIGHT or Diſtance, is that 
which cannot be Meaſured, by reaſon of ſome 
Impedimenr in the Way; as Water, &c. 
INADEQUATE IDEA'S, are ſuch, which are 
bur a partial, or incomplete Repreſentation of thoſe 


Archetypes or Images to which the Mind refers 
them. 


INANIT , is the School-Term for Emprineſs | 
or abſolute Vacuity, and implies the Abſence of 
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=" INCERATION, is s miztvie of Moiſture With 
ſomething that is dry, by a gentle ſoaking, till the 
Subſtance be brought to the Conſiſtence of Soft 


Wax. Blanchard. - Ye” | W 
icks, the Angle ac p, 


* INCIDENCE. In Opt 
made by the Ray 4 c, and the Perpendicular Pc, 
is called the Angle of Incidence ; bur Dr. Barrow, 
and ſome orhets, call it rhe Angle of Inclination; 
and by the Angle of Incidence, they underftand irs 
Complement e c 4. 

Mr, Molyneux, in his Dioptricks uſes the Words 
Inclination and Incidence promiſcuouſly, and by the 
Angle of Incidence or Inclination, always intends 
the firſt named Angles ac P. | 
| The Angle Pe b, is called, The Angle of Reflex. 
ien, and is always — to the Angle of Incidence 
a c P: Which is thus proved by Leibnitzius. 
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Every Ray of Light goes the ſhorteſt way that poſſi. 
bly it can: Bur if you ſuppoſe the Ray ac to fall 
on the Plane-Glaſs, or Surface e g, and thence to 
be reflected rob, ſo that the Angle a c e be = beg, 
then will the two Lines 4 c and c h be the two 
ſhorteſt Lines that can poſſibly be drawn from the 
Points 4 and b, to the Plane 4 : For Inſtance, they 
will be ſhorter than ad + Ab, or any others. 

Produce c b to f, and draw d , becauſe the op- 
poſite Angles at c are =; the Arch ef (=bg) = 


all Body and Matter wharſoever ; ſo that nothing | a e by rhe Suppofition ; bur t is plain rharf c = 


remains bur bare Space. 
INCALESCENCE, is a Thing growing hot by 
ſome Internal Motion, or Fermentation; as when 
Quick-lime grows hot by pouring Water upon it. 
INCALESCENT MERCURY, fo Mr. Boyle 
calls ſome Mercuries of an uncommon Preparation, 
which by being mingled with a due Proportion of 


4c, and e f —cb, Wherefore FU (ae 
+ cb) will beleſsthand F (i. e. ad) + db: 
and ſo it will be every-where elſe. Wherefore 
ſince the Ray muſt go the neareſt way, the Angle 
of Incidence will always be — to that of Reflexion: 
For the two Angles e c a and b e g, being thus 
equal, their Complements « c P and P c b muſt 


Gold Leaves, or ſmall Filings, would Amalgamate] be fo too. 


and grow hot with the Gold, even in the Palm of 
our Hand. 

IN CASU CONSIMILI, is a Writ : fee Caſu 
Proviſo. 

IN CASU PROVISO, is a Writ : ſee Caſu 
Proviſo. ; 

INCEPTIVE of Magnitude, is a Word uſed by 
Dr. Wallis, expreſſing ſuch Moments or firſt Prin- 
ciples, as tho' of no Magnitude themſelves, are 
yet capable of producing ſuch. Thus a point hath 
no Magnitude ir ſelf, but is Incepti ve of a Line, 


which it produces by its Motion: A Line conſider- 


ed one way, hath no Magnirude as to Breadrh, but 


is capable by irs Motion of producing a Surface 
hich hath Breadth, Sc. 


d 


Thar the Angle of Incidence ac P, is — to that 
of Reflexion Pc b, may very briefly be thus proved- 

Produce the Ray ac directly till it meet with the 
Perpendicular g h̊ in the Point b: Then make g R 
— gh, and draw c K: I ſay e K is the Reflected 
Ray, and that the Angle Pck— e P : For P be- 
ing drawn perpendicular to the Plane e g, the Angle 
ecaÞacP=Kceg-b Pc K; becauſe both are 
— L: But ec a ge b, becauſe Vertical and 
cgh—g c K by Conſtruction. Wherefore e c 
— beg : And conſequently their Complements 
ac P and Pc b are equal. Q. E. D. ; 

In Dzoptricks, the Sines of the Angles of Incidence, 
any Refrafted Angles, are to each other reciprocally, 


as the Reſiſtances of the Mediums, as is demon- 
ö - | ſtrated 


* 


* 
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9 er diſcover'd; That from-Aix 
Glaſs, the Sine of the Angle of Incidence: is 
the Sine of the Refracted Angle 
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the Sine of the Incidence: is to the Sine of the Re- 


fracted Angles : : as 193: to 300, or as 9 to 14. 


COD — | 
| brei in 484 Ern HH, 1682. 
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Augle which this Ray makes w 
to ſ the ſecond Medium. ; 


the acute Angle whic 


the Point where the incline 
and rhro' the Point where it 


to | . INELINATION of & Right Line'to & Bll i, 
eng. : N h this Right Line makes Wh 
Or nee 13 „rr nn, [ancther Ni in 1 | , 

2 Aud on the contrary, That from Glaſs, to Air, ee ohne 2 3 
is alſo cut by a Per- 


Bur in his Diſſertations concerning Light and preg drawn from any Point of the mclined 


Colours, he has demonſtrated, that the Rays of * 
Light are not all Homogeneous, or of the ſame ſort, of the r 
but of different Forms and Figures; ſo that ſome are thus: Saturn's Orbit makes an Angle of 2 Degrees 
more Refracted than others, tho they have the ſame 30 Minutes; Jupiter's 1 Degree, and 2 Murr 
or equal Inclinations on the Glaſs: And therefore s : 3 3 a 
there can be no conſtant Proportion ſer between the 


Sines of the Incident, and Ræfracted Angles. 
oo to 193, 14 to 9. 


on a Piece of Glaſs. 


| ſee Ray of Incidence. 


Fire. 
Upper Lip upwards. 


mores. 


INCISIVI, the ſame with Primores. 


Angle. 


ſee in Incidence. 


perpendicular to their Common Section. 


tor and Ecliptick. 


Ecliptick and the Place of a Planet in his Orbit. 


them. 


To find the Inclinatien of a Plane, 


of a Square, and apply the other Side of your Square 
to your Plane; if the Plummer fall parallel to the 


Square ſtands level; by which draw an Horizontal 
Line, wherean erect a Perpendicular, and apply 
Jour * to that Perpendicular, and if the Plum- 
met falls parallel to the Side of the Square, then 
that is alſo a level Line, and your Plane ſtands Ho- 
Hontally: If the Plummer falls not parallel to the 
vide of the Square, then turn your Square until it 

oes, and draw an Horizontal Line, on which erect 

a Perpendicular, ro which apply your Square, and 

obſerve what Angle your Plummer makes on the 

rant, with the Side of the Square; that is, 

ö gle of the Inclination of the Plane, 


Bur the Proportion thar comes neareſt the Truth, | Direct x © oy 
for the middle and ſtrong Rays of Light, is nearly as | INCI INN lining Dials. 


| | Inclining Dials. 
INCIDENCE-POINT, (in Opticks) is that INC 1 
Point in which a Ray of Light is ſuppoſed to fall ie Planer, are thoſe which lean 


INCISIVUS, is a Muſcle which pulleth the 
INCBORES DENTES, the ſame with Pri- 


The Inclination of rwo Planes, is the acute Angle 
made by two Lines, drawn one in each Plane, and 


INCLINATION of a Planet, is an Arch of the 
Circle of Inclination, comprehended between the 


INCLINATION of 2 Plane, in Dialling, is the 
of a Vertical Circle, perpendicular to both 
the Plane and the Horizon, and intercepted between 


Take a Quadrant, and apply its Side to the Side 


lictle leſs than 2 Degrees; Venus 
Mercury's is almoſt 7 Degrees. 


INCLINING Declining ' Dial: : 


incline ro the Horizon. 


- INCO | kk 
INCIDENT-RAY, in Catoptricks and Dzoprricks : MMENSURABLE Numbers, are ſuch 


have no Common Diviſor that will divide the 


both 3 
INCINERATION, is the Reducing the Bodies fr 
of Vegetables and Animals into Aſhes by a violent 


— — 


Cure. 


Li 150 and Refraction. 


called the Stapes. 


Side of the Square, then the lower Side of the INDAGATOR, a Searcher or Inquirer into 


Narure. | 

INDEFINITE, is what hath no Bounds or Li- 
mits determined; or what is conſidered as not 
having any. 

INDENTE D, a Term in Heraldry, when the 
Out-line of a Bordure, Ordinary, Sc. is in the 
Form of the Teeth of a Saw : Thus, | 


VVVVVA 


Eee 2 INDEN. 


| 102 
INCLINATIONS of the Planes of the Orbits 
Eclipriek, are 


$153 Degr. and 2 


INCLINING Direct South or North Dizals : ſee 


ſee Declining 


Or 


as 
m 


INCOMMENSURABLE Quanzitzes, are thoſe 
which have no Aliquor Parts, or any Common 
Meaſure that may meaſure them; as the Diagonal 
and Side of a Square: for altho' that each of thoſe 
Lines have infinite Aliquor Parts, as the Half, the 
Third, Sc. yer not any Part of the one, be it never 
| lo _—_ can poſſibly meaſure the other, as is demon- 
red | El. 10. Eucl. Jas 
INCLINATION, is a Word frequently uſed E 
by Mathematicians, and fignifies the mutual Ap- INCONGRUITY : ee Congruity. | 
roach, Tendency or Leaning ot two Lines or two INCORPORATE: To Incorporate, in Chymi. 
lanes towards each other, ſo as ro make an ſtry or Natural Philoſophy, fignifies accurately to 
5 g mix the Particles of one Body with another. 
What the Angle of Inclinatzon ſignifies in Opticks, INCRASSAIING, or thickening things, are thoſe 
which being endued with thick ropy Parts, and mix- 
ed with chin liquid Juices, bring them to a thicker 
Conſiſtence, by joining and knitting their Parts to- 
ther. Blanchard. | 

INCLINATION of the Axis of the Earth, is the | © 75 ou 
Angle which ir makes with the Angle of the Eclip- r 


tick; or the Angle between the Planes of the Equa- 


INCOMPLEX Terms in-Logick : ſee Complex. 


INCUMBENT, in Common Law, is a Clerk 
reſident on his Benefice with Cure; and called 
| Incumbent of that Church, becauſe he doth, or 
ought to bend his whole Study to diſcharge his 


| INCURVATION of the Rays of Lizhe : fee 


NCUS, the Anvil, is a Bone of the inner Part 
of the Ear: It is like a Grinder- tooth, and lies un. 
der the Bone called Malleus. It has two Legs, the 
ſhorrer of which is ried ro the Side of that Condult 
or Paſſage which goes to the Proceſſus Mammillaris; 
and the longer Leg to the Head of the third Bone, 
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INDEX, is the ſame with what is ſomerimes 
called the Characteriſtiek or of a Loga- 
rithm ; and ſheweth always of how many Places 
the Abſolure Number belonging to the Logarithm 
doth conſiſt, and of what Nature it is; 5. e. whe- 


ther an Integer, or a Fraction : Thus; In this Lo- 


ichm 2.562293, the Number ſtanding on the 

hand of the Point, is called the Index; and 
becauſe it is 2, ſhews you that the abſolute Num- 
der anſwering to it, conſiſts of 3 Places; for tis 
always one more than the Index, becauſe the Index 
of 1150; of 10 is 1; of 100 is 2, Cc. 


As in this Example; 
01234567839 
22345367839 


Where the upper Numbers are Indices to the lower. 
And therefore in thoſe ſmall Tables of Briggs's 


Logarithms, where the Index is omitted, it muſt | 


always be ſupplied before you can work by them. 
If the abſolute Number be a Fraction, then the 
Index of the Logarithm hath a negative Sign, and 
is marked thus, 7.552293 ; which ſhews the corre- 
ſponding Number to be a Decimal Fraction of 3 
Places, viz, 1.365. 
Mr. Townly hath a peculiar way of noting 
| theſe Indices, when they expreſs Fractions, and 
is now much in Uſe, viz. by raking inſtead of 
the true Index, irs Arithmetical Gm pliment 
to 10; and therefore he would write the Loga- 
rithm now mention'd thus, 3.552293, How they are 
added and ſubrracted, ſee in Addition and Sub- 
traction. | | 

INDICATION, a Word uſed by Phyficians and 
Surgeons, and fignifies a Diſcovery of what is to be 
done, and what Courſe is to be taken for the Re- 
covery of the Patients Health; as if on Examina- 
tion Bleeding be found neceſſary, they ſay, Bleed- 
ing is indicated. 

F . are uſually accounted Three- 
old : 

1. Preſervatery, which ſhew what is to be done 
for the Continuation and Preſervation of Health. 

2. Curative, which ſhew how the Diſeaſe is to 
be removed, that the Patient at preſent labours un- 
der. And, 

3. Vital, which reſpect the Patient's Life, Strength 
and way of Living. OE 
INDICATIVE-MOOD, in Grammar, demo 

ſtrates ſimply what we affirm. 

INDICATOR ; ſee Extenſor Indicis. 

INDICAVIT, is a Writ or Prohibition, that 
Lerh for a Patron of a Church, whoſe Clerk is De- 
fendant in Courr-Chriftian, in an Action of Tyrhes 
commenced by another Clerk, and extending to the 
fourth part of the Church, or of the Tythes belong. 
ing to it; for in this Caſe the Suit belongeth ro the 
King's Court; wherefore the Patron of the Defen- 
dant being like to be prejudiced in his Church and 
Advowſon, if the Plaintiff obtain in the Court- 
Chtiſtian, hath this Means to remove it to the 
King's Court. | 

INDICTION : ſee Cycle of Indiction. 

INDICTMENT : ſee Enditement. 


J 


| ro the Square of KC (the 


avant Rreight DESK) of ihe Bye, locaude 
Motion or Caſt of the Eye is lar to Men in the 
' Paſſion'of Anger. For this Muſcle being one of the 
Abducint; ſerves to draw the Eye outward from the 
inner Corner to the outer. 

INDIVI DU UM, in 


fourfold Diviſion. 
| 1. -Individuum Vagum, is that which tho' it ſigni- 
fies but one Thing, yer may be any of that kind: 
as when we ſay, 4 Man, A certain Perſon, or One 
ſaid — 4, — one Perſon * meant, yet that 
one Perſon aghr appears to the contrar 
be any Body. e een 
2. Individuum Determinatum, is when the Thing 
is nam d or determin'd; as Alexander, the River Nile. 
or Mount Abos: This alſo is called Signatum. N 
3. Individuum Demonſtrativum, is when ſome 
Demonſtrative Pronoun is uſed in the Expreſſion; 
as This Man, That Woman. ; 
4. Individuum ex Hypotheſi, or by Suppoſition; 


| when an univerſal Name or Term is reſtrained by 


the Suppoſition to a particular Thing; as when we 
ſay, the Son of ſuch an one, and it be known that 
he had but one Son. TOY 

1 in 2 are ſuch Ele- 
ments or Principles as any or Fi ma 
— be * into. And theſe — 4 
Indivifibles, are in peculiar Fi fuppoſed to 
be infinitely ſmall. n, | 
Witch regard to which Notion, a Line may be 
ſaid to conſiſt of Points; a Surface of Parallel. Lines, 
and a Solid of Parallel and Similar Surfaces: And 
then, becauſe each of theſe Elements is ſuppoſed 
Indiviſible, if in any Figure, a Line be drawn thro' 
rhe Elements perpendicularly, the Number of Points 
in that Line, will be the ſame as the Number of the 
Elements. 

Whence we may ſee, chat a Parallelogram, Priſm 
or Cylinder, is reſolvable into Elements, or Indivi- 
fibles, all equal to each other, parallel, and like to 
the Baſe. A Triangle into Lines parallel ro the Baſle, 
bur decreaſing in Arithmetical Proportion, and ſo 
are the Circles which conſtitute the Parabolic Conoid, 
and thoſe which conſtitute the Plane of a Circle, or 
the Surface of an Iſoceles Cone. 

A Cylinder may be reſolved into Cylindrical 
Curve Surfaces, having all the fame Heighr, and 
continually decreafing inwards, as the Circles of the 
Baſe do, on which they inſiſt. | 

This Method of Indivsſibles, is only the Ancient 
Method of Exhauſtions a little diſguiſed and contra- 
Red © It was firſt introduced by Cavallerius in his 
Geometria Indiviſibilium, Anno Dom. 1635. purſued 
after by Torricelius in his Works, printed 1644. and 
again by Cavallerius himſelf in another Treatiſe, 
publiſned 1647. And is now allowed to be of ex- 
cellent Uſe in the ſhortening of Mathematical De- 
monſtrations: Of which take the following Inſtance 
in that famous Propoſition of Archimedes; 


| Thar 4 Sphere is two thirds of a Cylinder circum- 
ſeribing it. 


For ſuppoſe (as in the Figure) a Cylinder, He- 
miſphere, and an Inverred Cone, to have the ſame 
Baſe and Altitude, and to be cur by Infinite Planes 
all parallel to the Baſe, of which 4g is one: Iis 
plain, the Square of 4 will every where be equ 
Radius of the Sphere) che 


Square hc — e b Square; and conſequently, 7 
Circles are to one anorher, as the Squares 4 - 


— z 


all thoſe of the Cone : Wherefare the Cylinder, 
deducting the Cone, is equal to the Hemiſphere ; 
but tis known, the Cone is one third of the Cylin- 
der, and conſequently the Sphere muſt be two thirds 
of ir. Q. E. D. | 

INDUCTION, is commonly taken for the giv- 
ing Poſſeſſion to an Incumbent of his Church, by 
leading him into it, and delivering him the Keys, 
by the Commiſſary or Biſhop's Deputy, and by his 
ringing one of the Bells. 

INDURANTIA : ſee Sclerorice. 

INDUSIUM : fee Amnios. 5 

INE DIA, is abſtaining from Meat, when one 
eats leſs than formerly. 5 

INEFFABLE-NUMBERS, the ſame with Surd- 
Numbers. 

INEQUALITY of Natural Days Tho the Sun 
is ſuppoſed vulgarly to meaſure our Time equally, 
yer he is very far from doing ſo: And as tis im- 
poſſible for a good Clock, or Movement, to keep 
Time with the Sun; ſo one that is truly ſuch, will 
meaſure Time much more truly, and go exacter 
than any Sun-Dial. 

The uſual Reaſon, and one good one it is, of the 


r 
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INFINITE QUANTITY. Of the ſeveral Species 

H Infinite Quantity, and of the * 
| bear one to the other, the learned Mathematician 
Cape. — in Philoſoph. Tranſactions, N. 193, 
gives the following Account: 


—— e 


Thar all Magnitudes infinitely great, or ſuch as 


| exceed any affignable Quantity, are equal among 


themſelves, though it be vulgarly received for a 
Maxim, is not yer ſo common as it is erroneous ; 
and the Reaſon of the Miſtake ſeems ro be, Thar 
the Mind of Man coming to contemplate the Ex- 
tenſions of what exceeds the Bounds of its Capa- 
city, and of which the very Idea does include a 
Negation of Limits ; ir comes to paſs, that we 
acquieſce generally, and ir ſuffices to ſay, ſuch a 
Quantity is Infinite. 5 

Bur if we come more nearly to examine this 
Notion, we ſhall find, that there are really beſides 
Infinite I ength, and Infinite Area, no leſs than three 
ſeveral ſorts of Infinite Solidity : All of which are 
Quantitates ſui generis, having no more Relation or 
Proportion the one to the other, than a Line to a 
Plane, or a Plane to a Solid, or a Finite to an In- 
finite; but that among themſelves each of theſe 
Species of Infinztes, are in given Proportions, is thar 
which is to be made plain. 


Inequality of Natural Days, you have under the | Bur firſt, Infinite Length, or a Line infinitely long; 


Word Equation of Time: But the Truth is, there is 
alſo another; and that is, That the Motion of the 
Earth it ſelf round its Axis, is not exactly Equab'e 
or Regular, but is lometimes ſwifter, and ſometimes 
ſlower. | 

INERGETICAL Bodies or Particles, are ſuch 
as are ſluggiſh and unactive. 


INESCUTCHEON, in Heraldry, Genifies all 


the Eſcutcheons, containing + of the Field, and is 
born within it as an Ordinary, thus: 


He beareth Ermin, an Ineſcutcheon 
Gules. | 
This is alſo ſometimes called, An 


born when a Man marries an Heir- 
eſs: For then he bears her Coar of 
Arms on an Heſcutcheon, or Eſcut- 
cheon of Pretence, in the Middle of 
| his own Coat. | 

INFERNAL-STONE, or Perpetual Cauſt ick, is 
a Chymical Operation, whereby Silver is rendred 
Cauſtick by the Salts of Spirit of Nure. 


* » Tis thus made; 


Diſſolve in a Vial any Quantity of Silver in 
thrice its Weight of Spirit of Nitre; and then in a 
Sand-hear evaporate + of the Moiſture : The Re- 
mainder pur into a good large German Crucible, 
which place over a gentle Fire; ler the Matter 
alone, and heaving till at laſt it ſinks quietly to 
the Botom: Then increaſing the Fire a little, 


Eſcutcheon of Pretence; which is | 


is to be conſidered, either as beginning at a Point, 
and ſo infinitely extended one way, or elſe both 
| ways from the ſame Point; in which caſe the one, 


| 


| which is a beginning Infinity, is the one half of the 


ſing Infinity, or of Infinity a parte ante, and a parte 
poſt, which is analogous to Eternity in Time or Dura- 
tion, in which there is always as much to follow as 
is paſt from any Point or Moment of Time: Nor 
doth the Addition or Subduction of finite Length or 
Space of Time alter the Caſe, either in Infiniry or 
Eternity, ſince both the one and the other cannot be 
any Part of the Whole. 

As to Infinite Surface or Area, any Right Line 
infinirely extended both ways on an infinite Plane, 
does divide that inſinite Plane into equal Parts, the 


one to the Right, and the other to the Left of the 


ſaid Line : But if from any Point in ſuch a Plane, 
two Right Lines be infinitely extended, fo as to 
make an Angle, the infinite Area, intercepted be- 
tween thoſe infinite Right Lines: is to the whole 
infinite Plane: : as the Arch of a Circle, on the 
Point of Concourſe of thoſe Lines as a Centre, 
intercepted between the ſaid Lines: is to the Cir- 
cumference of the Circle ; or as the Degrees of the 
Angle, to the 360 Degrees of the Circle. 


— 


For Example, 


include, on an infinite Plane, a quarter Parr of the 
| whole infinite Area of (ſuch a Plane. 


whole, which is the Sum of the beginning and cea- 


Two Right Lines meeting at a Right Angle, do 
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But if fo be two parallel infinite Lines be ſuppo- 
ſed drawn on ſuch an infinite Plane, the Area in- 
rercepted between them will be likewiſe infinite ; 
E 

which is int be two inſimi 

Lines chat are inclined, tho with never ſo ſmall an 
Angle ; for that in the one Caſe, the given finite 
Diſtance of the Parallel Lines, diminiſhes the Infi- 
nity in one Degree of Dimenſion; whereas in a 
Sector, there is Inſinity in both Dimenſions; and 
conſequently the Quantities are the one infinitely 

ater than the other, and there is no Proportion 

tween them. 

From the ſame Conſideration ariſe the three ſe- 
veral Species of inſinite Space or Solidity, as has 
been ſaid; for a Parallelopipid or a Cylinder infi- 


nitely long, is greater than any finite Magnitude, 


how great ſoever; and all ſuch Solids ſuppoſed to 
be formed on given Baſes, are as thoſe Baſes, in 
proportion to one another: Bur of theſe, three Di- 
menſions are wanting, as in the Space intercepted 


between two parallel Planes infinitely extended, and 
at a finite Diſtance; or with infinite Length and 
Breadth with a finite Thickneſs; all ſuch Solids ſhall 


be as the given finite Diſtances one to another; bur 
theſe Quantities, tho infinitely greater than the other, 


are yer infinitely leſs than any of thoſe wherein all 
the three Dimenſions are infinite. Such are the 
Spaces intercepted between two inclined Planes in- 


— — 4 — 2 


| J | ve) pu Þ 211? N * 1. = 
| an Hill, art Aways mor” refradted than if there 


| were no fuck Hill,” or the Obſervations were made 


8 _— as On Rays of Light were 
| bent. down into a Curve, by paſſing near the Surſa 

of the Mountain” 1 = 4 
; INFLECTION-POINT of any Curve, in Geo- 


| merry, ſignifies the Point or Place where the Curve 


 Inftance ; | 
| When a Curve. Line, as AF N is partly Con- 
cave and partly Convex towards any Right-Line, 
as A B, or towards a fix d Point, then the Point E, 
which divides the Concave from the Convex Part, 
and conſequently is at the Beginning of one, and 
End of the other, is called the Point of Inflection, as 
long as the Curve, being continued in F, keeps its 
Courſe the ſame; but tis called the Point of Retro- 
greſſion, when it inflects back again towards that 
Part or Side from whence it took its Original: See 
the next Figure fave one. 


Before the Theory of this Inflection and Retrogreflion 
of Curves can be underſtood, 4 certain Principle 
muſt be explain d, which is this, as communicated 
by Mr. Ditton. 


+ Whatſoever finite Quantity (or if it be a Fluxion 
tis all one) goes on continually increaſing or de- 


finitely extended; the Space intercepted by the Sur- | gative Expreſſion, or from a Negative to a Poſitive 
face of a Cone, or the fide of a Pyramid likewiſe | one, without firſt becoming equal to an Infinite, or 
inſinitely continued, Gc. of all which, notwithſtand- ro Nothing: It is equal to Nothing, if it does con- 


ing the Proportions one to another, and to the vaſt 


Abyſs of infinite Space, (wherein is the Locus of all 


things that are or can be; or to the Solid of inſinite 


rinually decreaſe, and equal to an Infinite, if ir does 


continually increaſe. 
To illuftrare this, Let there be two Circles rouch- 


Length, Breadth and Thickneſs taken all manner of | ing one another in the Point E, their Diameters 


ways) are eaſily aſſignable. For the Space between 
two Planes: is to the whole: : as the Angle of thoſe 


Planes: to the 360 Degrees of the Circle. 


As for Cones and Pyramids, they are as the 
Spherical Surface intercepted by them, is to the 


Line. Let AE or EI be =d. Let the Diſtance 
between the Extremity 4, and any Ordinate in ei- 
ther of the Circles be = ro x perpetually. I con- 
ſider now, what will be the Expreſſions of the Lines 


Surface of the Sphere; and therefore Cones are as | intercepred between E the Point of Contact of the 


the Verſed Sines of half their Angles to the Diame- 


Circles ; ſuch as are the Lines E B and E F inter- 


ter of the Circle. Theſe three ſorts of Infinite Quan-| cepred between E and the Ordinates C B and G F. 
tity, are analogous to a Line, Surface, and Solid, Tis certain therefore, That taking a Point, as B, 
and after the ſame manner cannot be compared, or] any where between 4 and E, that then the Ex- 


have no proportion the one to the other. 


Beſides theſe, there are alſo ſeveral other Species] ing a Point, as F, between E and I, the Expreſſion 
of Infinite Quantity, ariſing from the Contemplation | of the intercepted E E, ſhall be 1d. For A4 B, or 


of Curves, and their Aſymptotes, which he leaves to 


the Speculation of the learned Mathematicians. 
INFINITE SERIES : ſee Series. 


' INFINITIVE-MOOD, in Grammar, is when | 
a Verb is uſed fo as to determine neither any parti- 


cular Perſon, or Number. 
INFLAMMATIO : ſee Phlegmone. 
INFLATION, is the Diſtention of a Part from 
flatulent Matter. 


INFLECTION (in Opricks) is a Multiplicare | 
Refraction of the Rays of Light, cauſed by the un- 


equal Denſity of any Medium, whereby the Motion 
or Progreſs of the Ray is hindred from going on in 
a Right Line, and is Inflected or Deflected by a 


Curve, ſaith the ingenious Dr. Hook, who firſt rook | 
notice of this Property in his Micrography, p. 217. 
And this he ſaith, differs both from Reflection and | Y_ 
Refraction, which are both made ar the Superficies 1 


of the Body, but this in the middle of it within. 


Sir Iſaac Newton, as you will find under the Word 


( 


D 


ö 


"4 
Q 


begins ta bend back again a contrary way: As for : 


_ ww. aa 42> 14 A Ai 


creaſing, it cannot change from a Poſitive to a Ne- 


AE and E , lying in one and the ſame Right- 


preſſion of the intercepted BE is d - x; but tak- 


* 1 


ä 


2 diſcovered alſo by ou Experiment this | 4 F being taken for x indifferently, the Values of 
In 


eCtion of the Rays of Lig 


t; and Mr. de la Hire | the intercepted Lines will appear with this Change 


faith he found, That the Beams of the Stars being | of Signs. 


obſerved in a deep Valley, to paſs near the Brow of 


In 


Dee 
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In one Caſe therefore the Expreſſion 


— 


is Roſitive, 
in the other Negative. But as the points B or F 
approach to E., the Quantities E and E F de. 
creaſe continually, and at the point E are equal to 


70 42 it is plain, That there is no paſſing from 
a Poſitive to a Negative Expreſſion, in this Caſe of 
a Quantity continually decreaſing, without paſſing 
thro nothing. For the other part, WS 

Let us confider the Tangents (as D 4 or H I) 
cut off by Lines continually drawn from E the point 
of the Circles contact. If C B, or G F, be put 
equal do , the Expreſſion of any ſuch Tangent 


will be A. 


— — ny 


og 4&4 — 0 


according as we take it 


on the one or the other fide of the point E; in| 


one Caſe therefore tis Poſitive, in the other Nega- 


tive. Bur as the Points B or F approach to E, the 


Tangents D A and H I encreaſe continually, and 

at the Point E they become infinite: Therefore a 
Quantity that continually encreaſeth, cannot paſs | 
from a Poſitive ro a Negative Expreſſion, wirhour 

being infinite. | 

All this is Univerſally True, whether it be a Fi- 


nite Quantity cr a Fluxion that we confider. There | 


is no changing from Poſitive to Negative, without 
paſſing thro Nothing or Infinite. 

Applying this therefore to Fluxion, it will follow 
from hence, That the Fluxion of a Quantity, that 

fles a Maximum, or a Minimum, muſt be equal 
to Nothing or to Infinite. And upon this Founda- 
tion we may now eaſily proceed to the Speculation 
of the Points of Iuflection and Retrogreſſion. 

In order to find a General Theorem do aſſiſt us 
in this Matter, let us conſider. the Curve 4 F K, 
whoſe Diameter is the Right-Line 4 B; and its 
Ordinates P M, e F, parallel to one another. If 
thro' the Point F be drawn the Ordinate Applicate 
E E, together with the Tangent FL; and from 
any other Paint as 4, on the ſame fide with A F, 


he draws the Ordinate Applicate M P, as likewiſe | 


the Tangent MT: It is evident, 


L 


1. In theſe Curves that have a Point of Inflect ion, 
cat the Abſciſſa 4 P encreaſeth continually, and 


| muſt become a Maximum, when the 
| upon L. 


CRE - 


. 
22 * 
— — 


char ißt Fan 4 T of the Diameter, intercepted be- 
rween A the Original of L. and 7the Conge ok 
the Tangent and the Axe, encreaſerh ſuch time 4s 
the Point P fall upon E, and after it again begins 
to diminiſh : From whence it is apparent, t hat 4 T 
muſt become the Maximum AL, when the point Þ_ 
falls upon the point E required. 

2. In thoſe Curves that have a Point of Retrc- 


| g74ſſion, tis evident, that the part 4 T encreaſeth 


continually, and that the Abſciſſa encreaſerh ſo long, 
till the point I fall upon L, after which it again di- 
miniſneth: From whence it is clear, That 4 P 


point T falls 
Now if 4 E be pur = x, EF— y, then will 
AL be 32 — whoſe Fluxion, which is 
0 - ® 0 „ 2 | 
3 
x 89 * 
vided by x ; the Fluxion of 4 E muſt become 


(ſuppoſing æ invariable) being di- 


Nothing or Infinite; that is — 5 » = Nothing or 


* 
Infinite: So that the multiplying by 5, and divi- 
ding by , y will be = to Nothing or Infinite, 
which in the Sequel will ſerve for a general Form 
ro find F the Point of Inflection or Retrogreſſion. 
For the Nature of the Curve A F K being given, 
the Value of) may be found in x ; and raking the 
Fluxion of this Value, and ſuppoſing x invariable, 


the Value of y will be found in &, which being 


put equal to Nothing, or Infinity, ſerves in either 
of theſe Suppoſitions to find ſuch a Value of 4 E, 
as that the Ordinate E F ſhall interſect the Curve 
AF K in Fthe point of Infection or Retrogreſſion. 
Of rhis I ſhall only now, from the Analyſe des Infi- 
niment Petits, give one 


EXAMPLE: 


Let AF R, he a protracted Semi-cycloid, whoſe 
Baſe is longer than the Circumference of the gene- 
rating Circle 4 D B, whoſe Center is C. ITis re- 
quired to find E in the Diameter A B, ſo that the 


Ordinate Applicate E F ſhall cut the Semi- cycloid 
in F, the Point of contrary Flexion. 
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© Suppoſe the known Quancities. 4 N 
2K bz AB — 13 c,and he unknown Quanti- 
fd AE=®,ZD=5, the Ark 4D =, BF=7 3 

then by the Property of the Cycloid 5 = N. 
and therefore 3 = {+ == : But by the Pro- 
perty of the Circle = V 2cx — x x, and con- 
| ſequently. —— and «(f/ Lak hy 


V 2cx—xXx 


2 X 


nn. 


6— 


=== : Therefore ſubſtiruring for 


V 2cx—xx 


7 and 1 their reſpective Values, we hay e 7 
= 4cx—ex*Þbex and dhe Fluxion there- 


4 acx—XX 
of, (ſuppoſing x in variable) is, 
be x —-gex - bee x * 
3 = * 16 Xx -& KX 


4E (x) T and CE = 


that 13, 


—— Oo o 
— 7 


4 e 


6 


Hence it is evident, That to have F, a Point of 
contrary Fluxion, b muſt be greater than 4 ; for if 
it be leſs, then CE would exceed C. 


INFLUENCES of the Planets, or Heavenly Bo- 
dies, are ſuch Phyfical Powers or Forces, as they are 
fuppoſed to have on Sublunary Things. 

Mr. Beyle is inclined to believe (tho he had no 
Opinion of Judicial Aſtrology in other reſpects) 
that the Planets may have ſome Phyſical Influence 
or Operation on Bodies belonging to our Globe, 
from the ſe Confidetations. 


1. Thar it cannot be denied, that all the Aﬀecti- 
ons and Diſpoſitions of Moifture, Hear, Cold, 


Drought, the Courſe of all Winds, Showers, Thun- 
der, Sc. and whatever elſe helps to produce the 
great and univerſal Effects of Rarefaction and Con- 


denſation in our Atmoſphere, do in a great Meaſure, 


if not entirely, depend on the Motion, Poſition, Si- 
tuation, and Aſpects of the Superior Celeſtial Bodies 

or Planets. That every Planet hath irs own proper 
Light diſtinct from every other, which Light not 
being a bare Quality, but deſigned for a further uſe 
than meer Illumination, muſt be accompanied with 
ſome peculiar Tincture, Virtue, or Power. 


2. That this Light of each particular Celeſtial 
Body, not being at all Refracted in the Zcherial 
Spaces, it is tranſmitted thro, deſcends entirely 
and unchanged into our Atmoſphere. 


3. That whatever is received into eur Atmo- 
ſphere, is alſo received by the Thin and Subtile 
Air, which is contiguous to the Atmoſphere; which 
cannot but be capable of being moved, ſtirred, al- 
tered, and influenced by theſe differently diſpoſed 
Lights which penetrate each part of it. 


4. And fince the Thin and Subrile Air 1s capable 
of being thus affected, moved and altered by theſe 
Planetary Virtues, it muſt needs variouſly impreſs, 


move, agitate and infect the Spirits or Subtiler parts 


of all Bodies within its reach; and conſequently 


muſt have a conſiderable infſuence upon the Bo- 


dies wherein ſuch Spirits reſide, and whom they 


. This is alſo farther confirmed, as true in E. 
by thoſe ſudden ſtrokes of =, 
Blites, Colds, Peſtilential Invaſions, 
do not only often, as ir were in an 
on our Bodies, but which do alſo continue for 2 
long time, &c. 00 


. 


Con vulſions, 
Se. which 
Inſtant, ſeize 


IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in Law, js when 
any Man that hath a juſt Cauſe of Suit, either inthe 
Chancery, or any other of the Courts of Common 
Law, will come either before the Lord Keeper, 
Maſter of the Rolls, either of the Chief Juſtices, or 
Chief Baron, and make Oath that he is not worth 
five Pounds, his Debts paid, either of the ſaid 
Judges will in his cn proper Court, admit him to 
e in forma Pauperis, and he ſhall have Council. 
Clerk or Attorney aſſigned to do his Buſineſs 
without paying any Fees. : 
INFORMATUS NON SUM, or rather non 
ſum Informatus, in Law, is a formal Anſwer made 
of Courſe by an Attorney, that is command: 
by the Court to ſay what he thinketh gcod in de- 
fence of his Client; who being nor inſtructed to 
lay any thing material, la) s, He is nct informed, by 


| which he is deemed to leave his Client undefended, 
and ſo Judgment paſſeth for the Adverſe Party. 


INFORMED STARS, are ſuch of the Fixed. 


Stars, as are not caſt into, or ranged under any 


Form: fee Sporades. | 
INFRASPINATUS, or ſupre Scapularis inferi- 
or, is a Muſcle of the Arm, 4 called, becauſe it 
is placed below the Spine. Thi, arifes Fieſhly from 
the inferior part of the Baſis Scapule, as alſo frum 
its Spine, and Inferior Coſta and Dorſum ; from 
hence paſſing in a Triangular Ferm, according to 
the Figure of the Parr, leſſening it ſelf as ir marches 
over the JunCture it becomes Tendinous, and is 
inſerted like the Supra Spinatus to the Head of the 
Os — This moves the Arm directly back- 
ward. 
| 2 UNDIBULUM CEREBR], the ſame that 
Choana. | | 
INFUNDIBULUM RENUM, is the Pelvis 
or Baſin thro which the Urine paſſes to the Ure- 
rers and the Bladder. 
INFUSION, is an Extraction of the Vertue of 
Medicines with a convenient Liquour, which if it 
be Purganve, it is uſually taken at one Doſe ; and 
to this the Name properly agrees. | 
INGREDIENTS, are the ſeveral Parts or Sim- 
ples that go to the making of any Compound Me- 


Gicine ; and in general it ſigniſies the Conſtitutent 


Parts or Principles of a mixt Body. 

INGRESS, in Aſtronomy, ſignifies the Sun's en- 
tring the firſt Scruple of one of the four Cardinal 
Signs, eſpecially Aries. | 

INGRESSU, is a Writ of Entry, whereby a 
Man ſeeketh Entry into Lands and Tenements : It 
lies in many Caſes, and hath many ſeveral Forms: 
ſee Entry. | 

This Writ is alſo called in particular, Præcipe 
put reddat, becauſe thoſe be formal Words in 

rits of Entry. | | 

The Writs, as they lie down in divers Caſes, are 
theſe, ſer down in the Old Nat. Brev. viz. 

INGRESSU ad communem Legem, is a Writ 
which lieth where a Tenant for Term of Life, ot 
of another Life, Tenant by Courrefie, or Tenant 
in Dower, maketh a Feoffment in Fee, and dieth: 
He in Reverfion ſhall have the aforeſaid Writ a- 
gainſt whomſoever that is in the Land after ſuch 
Feoffment made. 

INGRESSU ad Terminum qui preterit, a Writ 


actuate. 


which lieth where the Lands or Tenements are 5 
} "1 


n 
b 
1 
( 
b 


a" _ 
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divortium. 

INGRESSU dum fuit infra ætatem, is a Writ 
which lies where one under Age ſells his Lands, 
c. 

RES dum non fuit compos mentis, is a 

Writ which lies when a Man ſelleth Lands or Te- 

nements, being out of his Wits, &c. 
INGRESSU in Caſu confimili : ſee Caſu conſi- 
ili. ; | 

5 INGRESSU in Caſu previſo: ſee Caſu proviſo. 

INGRESSU in le La is a Wrir which lies where 

one demanderh Lands or Tenements, lett by an- 

other after the Term is expired. | 

INGRESSU ine aſſenſu capituli, is a Writ given 
by the Common Law, to the Succeſſor of him that 
alienared, ſine aſſenſu capituli, Sc. and fo called 
from thoſe Words contained in the Writ. 

INGRESSU ſuper diſſeiſina in ſe quibus, is a Writ 
Wich lies where a Man is diſſeiſed, and dieth, for 
his Heir againſt the Diſſeiſor. 

INGRESSU far cui in vita, is a Writ that lies 
where one demandeth Lands or Tenements of that 
Tenant that had Entry by one, to whom ſome An- 
ceſtor of the Plaintiff did lett it for a Term now 
expired. | 

INGROSSATOR magni Rotul: : ſee Clerk of the 
Pi e. | h 15 | 

INGROSSER, in Common Law, is one thar 
buys Corn growing, or dead Victuals, to ſell again. 

Alſo a Clerk that writes Records or Inſtruments 
ef Law in Skins of Parchment. 
INGROSSING of 4 Fine, is making the Inden- 
tures by the Chirographer, and the Delivery of them 
to the Party unto whom the Cognizance is made. 

INGUEN, is that Place from the Bending of the 

Thigh to the Secret Parts. 
INHARMONICAL Relation, a Term in Muſick: 

ſee Relation Inharmonical. | 

INHERITANCE, is a Perperuity in Lands or 
Tenements to a Man and his Heirs : For Littleton 
lib. 1. cap. 1. ſays, This Word Inheritance is not 
only underſtood where a Man hath Inheritance of 
Lands and Tenements by Deſcent of Heritage, bur 
alſoevery Fee-fimple or Fee-rail that a Man hath by 
his Purchaſe, may be ſaid by Inheritance, for that 
his Heirs may inherit after him. | 


INHIBITION, is a Writ to inbibit or forbid a | 


Judge from farther proceeding in the Cauſe depend- 
ing before him: ſee F. N. B. Fol. 39. where Prohi- 
bition and Inhibition are put together. But Inhibi- 
tion is moſt commonly a Writ iſſuing out of a higher 
Court-Chriſtian to a lower and inferior; and Prohi- 
bition our of the King's Court to a Court-Chriſtian, 
or to an inferior Temporal Court. | 
INJECTION, is the caſting (by a Syringe, Sc.) 
ſome liquid Medicine into Wounds or Cavities of 


the Body, or of the Veſſels ; Clyfters are hence by 
ſome called Inje&:ons. | 


Several Experiments have been made abour 
INJECTION of Liquors, into the Veins of Ani- 


mals, from whence probably ſome good Hints may 
taken ; I ſhall therefore mention ſome of them. 
Sir Fraxaſtati, Profeſſor of Anatomy ar Piſa in 
Tah, injected a little Aqua Fortis diluted into the 
Crural and Jugular Vein of a Dog, and he died 
preſently ; and had (on opening him) all his Blood 


found fixed, except about the Guts: ſome of the 
great Veſſels were darf *Y 1 
Some Spirit of Vitriol being injeRed into the Veins 
of another Dog, he died not ſo ſoon, but fetched 
his Breath thick and difficultly, and foamed like. 
an Epileptick; but dying at laſt, he opened him, 
and found his Blood fix d in his Veins Grumaus 
and like Soct. Fw 


Oil of Tartar inje&ed, d id not kill the Dog, tho 


eager for Meat than before, and getting ſome Bones, 
he gnawed them moſt greedily. BH 
Sil of Sulphur inj ected, ſwelled the Dog and killed 
him; his Blood was found not coagulated, but more 
thin and florid than ordinary; which Conſtitution, 
perhaps, may be as fatal in the Blood, as its béihg 
curdled and fixed. 5 
INJUNCTION, is a Writ grounded upen an 
Interloqutory Order in Chancery; fomerimes to 
give Poſſeſſion to the Plaintiff, for want of the De- 
fendant's Appearance; ſometimes to the King's 
Ordinary Court, and ſometimes to the Court- 
Chriſtian, ro ſtay Proceedings in a Cauſe upon 


it take place, is againſt Equiry and Conſcience in 
that Caſe. 


INIUM, is the Beginning of the oblongated 


Marrow, which is the common Senſory, becauſe 


the Species which are received from the external 
_ are conveyed thither by the Nerves. Blan- 
chard. 

INLAGARY, a Term in Law, ſignifying a Re- 
ſtitution of one Outlaw d to the King's Protection, 
and to the Benefit or Eſtate of a Subject. 

INNATE Principles, according to fame Philoſo- 


they will have to be ſtamp'd upon the Mind of Man 
when it firſt receives its Being, and which it brings 
into the World with it. | 

INNOMINATA Tunica Oculi, the Tunick of 
the Eye that wants a Name, is a certain ſubtile 
Expanſion of the Tendons, from the Muſcles which 


Horney Membrane. | 

INNOMINATA Of, are two large Bones firu- 
ated on the ſides of the Os Sacrum, and in a Fetus 
may each be ſeparated into three Bones, Jium, Os 
Pubis, and Iſchium, joined by Cartilages, and ap- 
pear diſtinct by three Lines 'till ſeven Years old, 
bur grow all into one Bone ar riper Years : they are 
by ſome called Cuneiformia. 

INNOMINATUS Humor, or Biſitus, is a Se- 
condary Humour, as the Ancients call it, wherewith 
they thought the Body was nouriſned: For thoſe 
Nutritious Humours they talked of are four, Iuno- 
minatus, Ros, Gluten, Cambium. Blanchard. | 

INNOTESCIMUS, in Law, are Letrers Pa- 
rents Which are always of a Charter of Feoffmen-, 
or ſome other Inſtrument not of Record, and ſo 
| ſtyled in the Words of the Concluſion, Innoteſcimus 
per præſentes. 

INNS-OF-COURT, are ſo called, becauſe the 
Students there ſtudy the Laws, to enable them to 
practiſe in the Courts of Weſtminſter, or elſewhere, 
Theſe are the Middle and Inner Temple, Lincolns- 
Inn, and Grays- Inn. There are allo two Serjeants- 
Inns, and eight Inns of Chancery. 


Writs, Declarations and Pleadings ; and its Uſe is 
only to declare and aſcertain the Perſon or Thing 
which was named or left doubtful before. 


INOCULATION, 1s a kind of Grafting by 


the Inſertion of the Bud of one kind of Fruit- Tree 
| F ft into 


tried upon him ſeveral times; but he grew more 


Suggeſtion made, That the Rigour of the Law, if 


phers, are primary Notions or Characters which 


move the Eye to the Circumference of the His or 


INNUENDO, is a Word frequently uſed in 
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| Judge, or by che great Inqueſt before Jultices in 


quire into certain Caſes. 


or a Statute, or a Fine levied ; or in the Rolls of 


or in the Huſtings of London, or by the Clerk of the 


the Lower Parts, wherein the Patient firs down ro 
the Navel. They are for ſeveral Uſes, as for eafing 
of Pain, ſoftning of Parts, diſpelling of flatulent 
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into the Bark of another, ſo as to make different 
inds of Fruit grow on the ſame Tree, and the 
ſame common Sap ſupply them all. 
INOSCULATION : ſee omoſis. - 
| INQUIRENDO, is an Authority given to, a 
Perſon or Perſons, to enquire into ing for 
the King's Advantage. 8 
INQUISITION, in Law, is a manner of pro- 
ceed ing in Matters Criminal, by the Office of the 


e. | 
NOS Trons. are Sheriffs, Coroners, ſuper 
viſum corporis, or the like, who have Power to en- 


INR OLMENT, in Law, is che Regiſtring, Re- 


cording. or Entring of any Lawful Act in the Rolls 
of the Chancery, as a Recogniſance acknowledged, 


the Exchequer, King's-Bench, or Common Pleas ; 


Peace in any County. 4 | 
INSANIA, or Amentia, Madneſs, is an Abolition 
or Depra vatioa of Imagination and Judgment. 
INSCONCED, a Term in the Art Military, im- 
lying that a Part of an Army hath fortified them- 
elves with a Sconce or ſmall Fort, in order to de- 
fend ſome Pals, Sc. See Sconces, 
INSCRIBED, in Geometry, a Figure is ſaid to 
be inſcribed in another, when all the Angles of rhe 
Figure inſcribed touch either the Angles, Sides, or 
Planes of the other Figure. 
INSCR.BED Bodies: ſee Regular Bodies. 
INSESSUS, is a Bath for the Belly, proper for 


Matter, and frequently for exciting the Courſes. 
Blanchard. | 

INSIMUL Tenuit, is one of the Species of the 
Writ called Formedon ; which ſee. 

INSISTING, the Angles in any Segment, in 
Geometry, are ſaid to be inſiſting upon the Arch of 
the other Segment below. 


INSITIO, the Botanick Word for Grafting ; it | 


ſignifies in general, the Inſertion and Uniring of any 
Cyon, Bud, Sc. into the Subſtance of the Stock, 
and 1s of divers Kinds. | OY | 

INSOLAIION, is expoſing of any Body to be 
warmed or heared by the Beatns of the Sun. 

INSPEXIMUS, are Letters Patent, fo called 

becauſe they begin, after the King's Title, with 
this Word Inſpeximus ; and is the ſame with Ex- 
emplification. 


Cheſt, whereby the Nitrous Air is communicated 
to the Blood, to accend it by the Wind- pipe and its 
Veſicular Parts. 

The Cauſe of Inſpiration doth not ſeem to conſiſt 
only in the Dilatation of the Thorax, as is com- 
monly thought, but alſo in the Contraction of the 
Tunick, which covers the upper part of the Oeſo- 
phagus, and the moſt cloſe Receſſes of the Aſpera 
Arteria. Blanchard. 

INSTANT, is ſuch a Part of Duration wherein 
we perceive no Succeſſion; or is that which takes 
up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, With- 
our the Succeſſion of another, wherein we perceive 
no Succeſſion at all. 

INSTITUTIONS, or ** Part of the 
Firſt of the Four Tomes or Volumes of the Civil 
Law. and is a Compendium of the Digeſt drawn 
into Four Books, compoſed on purpoſe by the Em- 


che firſt Elements of the whole Profeſſion in this lite 
Treatiſe, they might the ſooner galn a competent 
Knowledge of it, without being uiſcouraged by the 
Largeneſs of the former | 
INTACTE, are Right Lines, to which Curves 
do continually approach, and yet can never mee: 
with them © T e are uſually called Aſymptotes f 
which ſee. , 
INTEGERS, from the Latin Integrum, fipnifies 
in Arithmetick whole Numbers, in Contradictien 
ro Fractions. 
INTENSION, is a Writ that lies againſt him 
that enters after the Death of a Tenant in Dower, or 


| other Tenant for Life, and holds him out in the 


Reverſion or Remainder : And every Entry upon 
che Poſſeſſion of the King, is called an Intenſjcn ; 
as where the Heir of the King's Tenant enters after 
Office, and before Livery, chis is called an Intenſon 
upon the King. | 

'Tntenſion, in Natural Philoſophy, fignifies the 
Increaſe of the Power or Energy of any Quna'ity, 
ſuch as Heat, Cold, &c. for of all Qualities, they 
ſay, they are Intended and Remitted ; that is. cara. 
ble of Increaſe and Diminution. Under the Mid 
Quality you will find it demonſtrated, Thar the 
Intenſion of all Qualities increaſes reciprecally, as 
the Squares of the Diſtances ſrom the Center of the 
Radiating Quality decreaſes. 5 85 

INTENTION, or Study, ts when the Mind with 
great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its View 


Ideas. | | 
INTERCALARY-DAY, isthe odd Day pur in 
or inſerted in the Leap-Near, 
INTERCEPTED-AXE, a Term in Conick 
— ſignify ing the ſame with Ahſciſſa; which 
ee. 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, is the Space or 
Diſtance between the Pillars of any Building. 


Architecture, are the Spaces between Column and 
Column in any Portico or great Piazza, Gc. 
INTERCOSTAL-ARTERIES, are Arteries, 
according to ſome, ſo called, becauſe they go rothe 
Regions about the Ribs: The upper beftows it ſelf 
among the Muſcles that are between the four higheſt 
Ribs; and the under one goes to every Muſcle that 
is between the reſt of the Ribs. 
INTERCOSTAL-VESSELS, are the Veins and 
Arteries that run along the Intervals or Spaces of the 
lower and upper Ribs; on which account they are 


; | diſtinguiſhed into Superior and Inferior. 
NSPIRATIO, is an alternate Dilatation of the 


INTERCOSTALES Externi & Interni, are 
Names declare. Their Number on each fide 15 


are lodged. Their Originations are differently 
aſſigned by Anatomiſts ; bur tis moſt probable that 
they do ariſe from the lower Edge of each ſuperior 
Rib, and are inſerted to the upper Edge of each 
inferior one. Theſe are thin and fleſhy ; the Fibres 


wards to the Fore- part, or Oſſa Pubis : Thoſe of the 
Internal deſcend in like manner obliquely rowards 
the Back- part, or Os Sacrum, their Fibres decuſſating 
each other like the Letter X. 

INTERCUS ; ſee Anzsſarca. 

INTEREST, is the Sum reckoned for the Loan 
or Forbearance of ſome principal Sum lent for (ot 
due at) a certain Time, according to ſome certain 


peror for the Uſe of ycung Students, chat ſo having 


Rare, and rherefore called _ becauſe it 15 


the Sum that procreates the Intereſt, or from * - 
j x 
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on any Idea, confiders it on all fides, and will not 
| be called off by the ordinary Sollicitation of other 


INTERCOLUMNS, or Intercolumniation, in 


Muſcles placed in the Intervals of the Ribs, as their 


twice eleven, equal to the Interſtices in which they 


of the External paſs from above wan. 6 down- 


— — - r* — | — > 7 6 
8 * nnter et is* reckoned ; and is either Simple or 0 
Compound. j | | | 


— th eat 


'TPg and conſequently t = and p — 
I. Simple Intereſt, is counted from the P/ incipal | . which is the ſecond Rule. 
only, and is eaſily computed by the Simpie or Com- 


pound Golden Rule, thus : 


A II. 3 Compound, is that which is counted 
1 | Prancipal ; and Simple Intereſt forborn 
Let that which is the principal Cauſe of the Dnte- par - gt 2 
reſt be pur into the firſt place; and that which be- called alſo Intereſt upon Inter 7 
keneth Time, be in the ſecond place; and the | , ; i 
remaining in the third : Under this Conditional | (e 97 the reſolving of Propoſitions relating ro 
part place the two other Terms, each under us | 2, + 755 33 41 ate the Queſtion propos'd, 
like, and there will be a Blank to ſupply under one bv * 4 275 3 fare — 50 ; and 
| our vgs o the Import 
3 above, either under the firſt, ſecond, or ] of the Queſtion) for one Pound, > barn, ee 
third: Number of Decimal parts, multiply the Sum or 
EXAMPLE. Number of Pounds, Sc. propos'd in the Queſtion, 
into that Anſwer agreeing to one Pound, the Pro- 
If 100 I. in 12 Months gain 61. (this is the Condi- duct ariſing from thence will be the Anſwer 


4" required. | 
onal part ;) What ſpall 50 l, get in 3 Months? | Mr. Ward hath done this very well at the End 
Place them down as in the Rule: of his Algebra, thus: 
4 5 For the eaſier expreſſing of the ſeveral parts given 
b.. p or lought, they may be repreſented by the fol- 
9 5 T h lowing Letters; is 
| 8 Let P the Prin- S given or ſought in an ti- 
Here the Blank will be under the third place, cipal Js on. ou ny Se 
and by this | + = the Thus; * Number of Years or Days, 
+2 2 | Sc. given or ſought. 
Ss f a -— the 4. {of one Pound, for one Year, 
3 | ”: or Day, &c. according to any 
Mulriply the three laſt for a Dividend, and the Rate propoſed. 
two firſt for a Diviſor, the Quotient of theſe gives | „ the Sum * amount of Principal and 
the fixrh. N Intereſt given or ſought. 


That 15,6 x 30 3 — 900,and 100 x 12 2 1200. Note, That in the Caſes of Compound Intereſt, 
Now 1200) 900. o (.73 = 1g s. required, (t) is the Index of the Power of (4). 


Bur if the Demand had been, In how many] Now, by conſidering the two following Propor- 
Months would 50 J. have gained 15 s. Or if 100 /. | tions, a General Theorem may be raiſed, by which 
in 12 Months gain 6 J. What ſhall the Principal be, | all Queſtions in Compound Intereſt may be reſolved. 
that in 3 Months would gain 15 . In theſe two 
Caſes the Blank would have been under the firſt or | Firſt, 1 I.: a:ratanct 44:43 twat: : 
ſecond Terms: Then by this 4: 4, Sc. in =. 


Thar is, As one Pound: Ts to its Amount (or one 
Pound with its Intereſt) at one Years End:: o is 


Aon . that Amount : To the Amount of one Pound at two 
Mulriply the firſt, ſecond, and laſt for a Divi- cars ; and fo en. | 


dend, and the third and fourth for a Diviſor ; the 
Quotient is the Anſwer. | 


RULE II. 


Whence tis plain, Thar Compound Intereſt is 


grounded upon a Rank of Geometrical Proportio- 
. . | | nals continued, the laſt of which is known by the 
103 | 6 Number fignified by (:) and is 4. 
e | DUE 
| | Secondly, 21. : 4 :: Pig: Er P. 

Then by the Rule, 100 x 12 „75 = 900. * = = | an 
And 6 x 3 = 18) geo. (50 J. required. That is, As one Pound: Is to the Amount of one | | - 

; | | Pound for any Time propoſed : : So is 10, 100, 1000, | 1 ff 

This Rule ſhews Simple Intereſt and all that be- or any Sum propoſed : To its Amount for the ſame B 
_ longs to it with eaſe, and was thus found; Time. 


Pur P for the Principal, T for the Time, and G 
for the Gain in the Condirions ; and p, t, g an- | From theſe two Proportions rhe General Theo- 
"Ro Sg; Se RIOT 7 rem PS D is ſuificiearly demonſtrated, and 

wering, it will be, P: G: f:: P. may be clearly underſtood. 


And T: G:: : =, == g, Which is the firſt 


Rule, that is, multiply the three laſt for a Divi- 
dend, and the two firſt for a Diviſor. 
And becauſe wh = 2g, meren GS = 


5 F f f 2 | Queſt. 
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Queſt. 1 Suppoſe 2501. hath been at Intereſt ſeven 
Tears ; What doth it amount to at 6 per Cent. 
per Annum, Compound Intereſt > 

Jere is given P 250. t— 7, and a = 1,06, 


For 100: 6: : 15 1,06 = 4, the ficſt Year. 


Then if 4 be involved fo often, umil its Index 


— t, v.. 4 4, and then muitiplied into P, 


ir will produce , as appears by the Theorem 


P a” _— ; 
But 4 = 105, involved 7 times = 1.40363. 
And 250 x 1.30363 = 37549078 . 


Thar is, 375 (. 18 5. 2 d. is the Sum produced 
from 250 /. having been 4r Compound Intereſt ſeven 


Years (as above propoſed.) 


Queſt. 2. Suppeſe 375 J 18 8. 2 d. were to be paid 


ſeven Pais hence; What is it worth in ready 


Meney, abating 6 per Cent, per Annum, Com- 


pound Intercſt ? | 


Here is given 3 —= 373.9075, t=7, and a= 
1.06 ; to find P. | | | 


General Theorem is PA == 7, therefore 3. =P. 


But a = 1.06, and involved 7 times — 1.59363. | 


— 250 =P; that is, worth 


i 375-997) 
And © 250 l. ready Money, 


130363 


the Amount 1s 375 |. 18 s. 2d. 47 6 per Cent. 
Compound Intereſt; How long hath it been 
ferborn ? | 


Here is given Þ = 250, 4 = 375.9075, and 
4 = 1-06, for one Lear; thence to find t, the 
Index of the Power of 4. | 


General Theorem, Pa — 7 ; ergo, 1 . 
Conſequently, if 4 be continually divided by a, 
until it become —= 1, the Number of ſuch Di. 


viſions will be ?: For ſuch Number of Diviſions 
diſcovers how oft a was involved. 


Bur 2 (= 3.502363 == . 


And — (= 1.418518. 


Alco SSH 7 1.338225 
| \ | 


I,© 


And ſo on till it become 188 (=1, which will 


be ar the ſeventh Operation. 
Then will : = 7, the Number of Years requi- 


red. 


Queſt. 4. Supprſe 2501. had been forborn ſeven 
Tears, and the Debtor is willing to give up both 
Principal and Intereſt, proffering 375 l. 18 8. 2 d. 
to be cleared; What Rate of Intereſt, per Cent. 
(allowing Compound Intereſt) doth he hereby offer 
to the Creditor ? 


8 


Letr = 2 


Diviſ. = 1, 
Queſt. 3. Suppoſe 250 l. hath been at Intereſt, and | w 1.18 


Newr — 106 4 


| 


rn 


Here you * P = 250, x — 375.9075 


= 7, tO 4. 


. General Theorem, P = 4, ergo + =, 


== & 


That is, & a, conſequently // T 
P 


Bur 3 (= 1.50363 == GC, 
Let a =r +e, | 


re þ Zee N rr == 


| Hence this Theorem, —2— — e. 


oe as | 


1.50363 —6C, 
214804 = G _ 2% 
| — 142857 — > rr, 
| r—I 071947 =D (. os De. 
+ 3e— .18 708 | 
21480428 =7 6. 
16051432 =» G, - 


Firtr —=1 — 16051428 
+ e — ,06 Te — 
— -0©0000004 


Then 1: 106: : 100: 6 the Rate of the In⸗ 
tereſt required. 


But if in any Queſtions, either of Intereſt or Au- 
nuities, the Time given or ſought be not termina- 
ted by whole Years, but by Weeks, Months, Quar- 
ters, Half- Vears, Three Quarters, &c. for reſolving 
ſuch Queſtions, firſt reduce ſuch broken or Fractio- 
nal parts of the Year into Days, viz, 1 = Days, 
= = 30.4 Days, 5 —= 91.25 Days, + = 182.5 
Days, + = 273-75 Days; and ſo for any odd 
Number of Days that falls betwixt ſuch even parts 
of the Year. | | 

This done, find an Anſwer according to the De- 
mand of the Queſtion, (and agreeing to one Pound 
as before) for the Number of the Days propoſed. 

'To perform which, it will be requiſite to reſolve 


this following Queſtion. | 


Queſt. 5. What is the Amount (or Intereſt) of one 
Pound for one Day, at 6 per Cent. per Annum, 
Compound Intereſt ? 


Pur à for the Amount ſought, then twill be, 
12: 6:8 Ora ret tlie, e. 


Thar is, As one Pound: Is to its Amount for one 
Day:: So is that Amount : To the Amount for t wo 
| Days : : And ſo is that of two Days: To that of three 
Days; and ſo on to 365 Days, 


The 


ae 
v0 


he 


— 


r 2 C4 + wp - 


a 


"The laſt of which will be 256 — 1.06. 

Let a =r e. 1 

Ihen r +365 e 66430 322—=1.06=G. 
_ + x 364 e + 192r 363 ee = 127 & 
Nt * 

air rr.+ re+ 182 ee A. 


' 2 
Fr | 
7 e + 182 . og — 737 EP 


2 —: 
Whence this Theorem, - x" "Yay e. 
. 6 
Let 7 = 1. 00290410 — 75 


+ 132 e= .o1g2 —. 00273972 = 7557 7* 


—— 


Diviſor = 10182 .coo16438—D(.coor6-e 


10132 
New 7 = 1 0001 "I 625600 
+ 182 e= "ology 606612 


| mn ———_—_— 


 Divifor = x 01102 
Newer — 1.00 o16, for a ſecond Operarion. 


”_ F . 
Then is, .00274025636372 = 557- 


— 00274050230986 = 7757 7. 


—BW ——_ 
2 


Here the Exceſs lieth upon ++; 77, and therefore 
the Difference or new Reſolvend will have the 
Sign —, and conlequently muſt be . 


Then —. oo0 000346446 14:D(-0000003ze 


71.000 16 30003162 

- 132 ea1-0000546 1 
f Now 45414520 (-464⸗e. 

Diviſor 1.0001054 40004216 

Laſt r » 1.00016 6413004 


— eZ ,0000003464 6000530 


4 » 1.0001596536 499674 


400040 


| crical of” ny continually increafing ; but A 
c. 


— —_. 


nuities, Oc. upon a Rank of Geometrical Proporti- 
onals continually decreafing ; and may be thus 
repreſented, 


| | Penſion or Annuity ; and is the firſt 

Let p = the - greateſt Term in the Progreſ- 

on. 

__ C T:imeof Cantinuance (as in Intereſt) 

the and is the Number of all the 
Terms except the firſt. 


In of Intereſt for one Pound (as 
a = the 


before) and is the Common 
Rario of all the Terms. 

Sum of all the Terms, except the 
firſt, and is the Price, or preſent 


Worth of any Annuity or Penſion, 
e. 


x; = me 


Hence the Progreſſion will be, 


9 „ P P 


n— 2 
a 4 


* 


5 
2: 
a 4483 4444 


Until it become = ; that is, until the Index of 


che Power of a, be equal ro the Time of Continu- 


[ance of the Annuity. 


In this Progreſſion 7 is the laſt Term; 
Then Xx * — is the Sum of all the Antecedents, 
And X — = the Sum of all the Conſequents. 


But, As one of the Antecedents + Is to its Con ſe- 


quents :: So is the Sum of the Antecedent:: To the 
Sum of the Conſequents. | 


> oF . P 5 3 P * ZAR: P 
Thar 1s, Fermi 4 m4 _ 
Therefore 4 Pp — E. — PP : 

| 4 4 4 X 4 


That is, Ja = p = 422. 
| a 


This Value of a, is the Amount of 1 J. for one 


Day; from which, if 1 J. be ſubſtracted, the Re- 


mainder will be the Intereſt of 1 4 for one Day; i. e. 


0001595536 : Conſequently, if any propoſed Sum 
be multiplied into either of theſe, the reſpective 
Product will be the Amount or Intereſt of that Sum 
for one Day. | | 

Hence, if a Table of the ſeveral Powers of « 
was calculated, it would be, 


4: 4 :a*:4a*: 4: 46: a7 = the Amounts. 
„ 4s So - ©, © 7, == ae Days 


And fo on to 2 — 1.06, the Amount for 365 
Days. 


Such a Table would be very uſeful for the ſpee- 
dy reſolving of all Queſtions relating to Compound 


Intereſt, &c. for any Number of Days leſs than one 
ear. 


0 


III. Annuities, Penſions, Leaſes in Reverſion, &c, 
differ from Compound Intereſt in this ; that Com- 


pound Intereſt is grounded upon a Rank of Geome- 


The Equarion is & 4 — 4 =p — E 


P 
Or, A 


By this Equation may all the Caſes in Annui- 


ties or Penſions, Ge. (that are bounded by Time) be 


reſolved, by tranſpoſing the ſeveral Parts thereof, 
as the Nature of the Queſtion requires. | 


For Inſtance, Suppoſe the Tearly Penſion or Leaſe, 
Tears of Continuance, and Rate of Intereſt, were 


each given ; Thence to find the Worth thereof in 


preſent Money. 


You have given P, t, and #, thence to find = 


— 
4 


Therefore XK 2 22 3 232 


4 


890 — 1 


The like for any other Part, viz. P, t, or 4. 


The 
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bath, in his Obſervations on the Breſlaw Bills of 


27 and 28 Years, c. And he gives Rules for the 


The very Ingenious and Learned Capt. Halley | 


ö 


Mortality, (in Phileſ. T:anſ. N. 196, ) ſhewed ſe- 


veral ways of eſtimating the Values of Annuiries | 
and Lives, and computing the different Degrees of | 
Morraliry, or rather, as he calls it, Vitality; where | 
he proves, That tis 80 rc 1, that a Perſon of 25 
Years old doth not die in a Year : That tis 3 and 
a half ro one, a Man of 40 lives 7 Years : That a 
Man of 30 may reaſonably expect to live between 
Valuation of 2 or 3 more Lives, and what an An- 
nuity is worth during the Continuance of any of 
them, Sc. 

INTERFORAMINEUM, or Interfemineum, 
the ſame with Perineum. 


INTERJECTION, in Grammar, is an indecli- 


nable Word uſed in a Sentence, to declare the Af-| 


fections or Paſſions of the Mind, and to compiear 
the Senſe of it. 
INTERIOR Pehgon: ſee Polygen Inte) ior. 
INTERIOR Talus: ſee Talus. 
INTERLOCUTORY Order, is that which 


decides not the Cauſe, but only ferries ſome inter- 
vening Matter relating to the Cauſe; as where an 


Order is made by Motion in Chencery, for the Plain- 
riff ro have an Injunction, to quit his Poſſeiſion 
till the hearing of the Cauſe ; this, or any other 
ſuch Order nct being final, is Interlocutory, 
INTER MISSIO Febrium : fee Apyrexia. 
INTERMITTENS Morbus, is a Diſeaſe which 
comes at certain times, and then remits a little. 
INTERNAL Angles: fee Angles Internal. 
INTERNODIUM, in Botany, is the Space 
contained between any two Knots or Joints of the 
Stalk of a Plant. = 
INTERNUS Auris, is a Muſcle which lies in 
a Bony Channel evacuared in the Os Perroſum, 
which makes one of the Parietes Tympans : One 
part of this Channel is withour the Tympanum, and 
lies in the upper part of the Bony Paſlage which 
goes from the Ear to the Palate ; rhe other parr, 
which is within the Tympanum, advancing as far 
as the Feneſtra Ovalis, makes in that place a rifing, 
upon which, as on a Pulley, the Tendon of this 
Muſcle paſſes to the other Side of the Tympanum, 
and inſcrts it ſelf at the poſterior part of the 
Handle of the Malleus, a little below the Inſertion 
of the External Muſcle, by which means it draws 
towards the Os Petreſum. When this Muſcle acts 
it pulls the Manubrium of the Malleus towards the 
Os Petroſum, whereby the Membrana Tympani 
becomes ſomewhat concave cut ward ly. 
INTEROSSEI Manus, are the Muſcles of the 
Fingers, which are diſtinguiſhed into External and 
Internal; they are aptly ſo named from their Siru- 
ations. Authors diſagree in their Number, ſome 
reckoning tix, others eight, amongſt which they e- 
ſteem the Abduftor Minimi Digits, and Indicis; but 
Mr. Cowper inclines to the firſt Opinion, conceiving 
the two latter named Muſcles do not deſerve theſe 
Denominations. They ariſe Fleſhy internally in the 
Palm from the ſuperior parts of the Metacarpal 
Bones next the Carpus, whence deſcending, they 
become Tendinous at the firſt Internode of each 
Finger laterally, and paſs to their Inſertions with 
the Extenſor Digitorum Communts ; each Interſtice 
of the Metacarpal Bones entertaining two Muſcles 
inſerted to the Sides of the Fingers. When all 
theſe Interoſſez act toge ther, they draw the Fingers 
near each other, and aſſiſt in their Extenſion, as Ga- 
len takes notice; at which time they, together with 


— 


ble of divaricating the Fingers, which Action can. 
not be performed without tome Difficulty by them 
when they are bended ; which Contrivance of the 
moft Wite Architect is alſo obſerved by Galen. 
INTEROSS EI Pedis, are Muſcles of the Foot: 
they are reckoned to be ſeven in Number. They de. 
rive their Names from their Situation, and ma 
each deſerve a proper Appellation from their Uſe. 
The Firſt may be called Abductor Minimi Dis it;. 
The Second, which is the largeſt, draws the 
next Toe towards the leſſer, and may be called 
Abduftor Auricularius. ys 
The Third antagonizes the former, and is an 
Abdudtor of the Toe. 

The Fourth may be called Abductor ea; 
Digits. | 3 
The Fifth is an Abductor of the fame. 

The Sixth is an Abductor; and Seventh, 40. 
ductor Indicis Pedis. 

All theſe ariſe Fleſhy fromthe ſuperior part ofthe 
Oſſa Metatarfi of the leſſer Toes, and becoming 
bellied, grow Tendinous ar their Inſertions to 
the firſt Internode of each leſſer Toe laterally. 
INTERROGATION, isa Figure in Rhetorick 
in which the Paſſian of the Speaker introduces a 
rhing by way of Queſtion, ro make irs Truth the 
more conſpicuouſly appear. 
INTERRUPTION, as ſome call ir, is the ſame 


| with Disjunction of Proportion in Gecmetry, and 


is noted thus, (::) and fignifierh the breaking off 
of the Ratio in the middle of four disjunct or dil. 
crete Proportionals, As A: B:: C: D; that is, 
As A is to B:: So is C to D. | 
INTERSCAPULARIA, are the Cavities be. 
twixt the Shoulder-blades and the Vertebres. 
INTERSECTION, in Marthemaricks, ſignifies 
the cutting of one I ine or Plane by another: Thus 
we ſay, that the mutual Inter ſection of two Planes, 
is a Right Line. | 

INTERSPERSUM Vacuum: fee Vacuum. 

INTERSPINALES Colli; theſe are ſmall fleſhy 
Muſcles of the Neck, arifing from the ſuperior parts 
of each double ſpinal Proceſs of the Neck, except 
of the ſecond Vertebra; and are inſerted to the in- 
ferior Parts of all the ſaid double Spines. When 
theſe Muſcles act, they draw the Spines of the 
Vertebræ of the Neck nearer each other.“ Theſc 
were firſt diſcovered in the Year 1690. 

IN TERSTELLAR, a Word uſed by ſome Au- 
thors, ro expreſs thoſe parts of the Univerſe that 
are withour and beyond our Solar Syſtem ; and 
which are ſuppoſed as Planerary Syſtems moving 
round each fix d Star Ahe Center of their Motion, 
as the Sun is of ours: And if it be true, as tis not 
improbgble, Thar each fix d Star may thus be a 
Sun to ſome habitable Orbs that may move round 
it, the Inter ſtellar World will be infinitely the 
greater part of the Univerſe. 

INTERTRIGO, or Ateritus, is cutting or fre: 
ting the Cuticula off of the parts near the Funda- 
ment, or betwixt the Thighs. | 

INTERVAL, in Muſik, is the Diſtance or Dif- 
ference between any two Sounds, whereof one 1: 
more Grave, and the other more Acute. They 
make ſeveral Diviſions of an Interval, as firſt into 
Simple and Compound: The Simple Intervals are the 
Octave, and all that are within it, as the Second. 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh, with the!! 
Varieties : The Compound ones are all thoſe that 
are greater than an Octave, as the Ninth, Ten-, 
Eleventh, Sc. with their Varienes. 

An Interval is alſo divided into Fuſt o True, and 


the Abduftor Indicis, and Minimi Digits, are capa- 


into Falſe : All the above-mention'd Inter vais, = 
their 


2 II Y 
8 


1 


2332 


Varieties, whether Maj or 


23 
* 


or Mino are 7uſt 3 


bur the diminutive or ſuperfluous ones are all Falſe : $ 
See Oran iQ, Marth. p. 653. An Interval is 
alſo divided into a Conſonance and a Diſſonance; 


which ſee. pw | 
INTESTATES, in Law, there are two kinds of 
Inteſtates, 2 makes no Will at all; another 
that makes a Will, and nominates Executors, bur 
they refuſe ; in which he dies as an Inteſtate, and 
the Ordinary commits Adminiſtration. 
INTESTINES, the Entrails, Guts, or Bowels. 
INTRUSION, 1s when the Anceſtor dies ſeized 
of any Eftare of Inheritance, expectant upon an 
Eſtate for Life; and then the Tenant for Life dies; 
between whoſe Death, and the Entry of the Heir, 
a Stranger does interpoſe and intrude. 
INTRUSIONE, is a Writ that lies againſt the 
Intruder. 0 


INTUITION, according to Mr. Lock, is the | 
Perception of the certain Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any two Idea's immediately compared to- 


gether. 


res is Law. is when abe 


accuſed of ſome Crime, which being not fully 
proved, he is pur ſub debita fidei juſſione ; i. e. Sure- 
4/1. 
MV EC TED, a Term in Heraldry, ſignify ing 
directly contrary to Engrailed; which ſee. 
INVENTORY, is the Deſcriprion or Repertory 
orderly made of all dead Mens Goods and Chat- 
rels, prized by four or more Credible Men, which 
every Executor or Adminiftrator is bound ro exhi- 
bit ro the Ordinary at ſuch times as he ſhall ap- 
int. 5 
INVERSE Proportion, or Proportion by Inverſion : 


ſee the Word Proportion, N. 7. 


INVOICE, is a Particular of the Value, Cu- 
ſtom, and Charges of any Goods ſent by a Mer- 
chant in another Man's Ship, and conſigned to a 
Factor. 

INVOLUCRUM Cordis : fee Pericardium. 

INVOLUTE and Evolute Figures, in Mathema- 
ticks, are ſuch as theſe : 


* — 


& 


Let the Space AB HG be divided into an infi- 
nite Number of Trapezia ; and imagine the Portions 
of the Curve C D; and theit Sines C L, to be flexible 
like ſo many Threads; and the Ordinares 4 B, 
EC, FD, GH, to be rigid and inflexible : Then 
the Trapezia CEFD, may be changed into the 
Trilineal Figures x y ; viz. if the Points E and 
F be ſuppos d to co-incide ; and if this be done in 
all rhe other Trapezia s, and if all the Points of the 
Diviſions in the Axis be ſuppos'd to be contracted 
or meer in &, there will be produced a new Figure 
& gn; and the Point x will repreſent the Point of 
Concourſe, wherein all the Points of the Axis E, 
E, F, G, Sc. meet; and the Figure x gn is call'd 
the Involutæ of the Figure AB HG, and this is calld 
the Evoluta of that, Now the Properties of theſe 
Figures are, 

| 1. Becauſe the Rectangle C L FE is ſuppos d ro 
be chang'd into the infinitely little Sector of a Circle 
Y x2, this Sector is equal to half that Parallelo- 
gram, the Angles at 5 and a being Right Angles, 
and ay being=CL ; and if this be obſerved in all 
the reſt, all the Rectangles CE FL, or the Figure 


14 BHG, is equal to twice the Sum of all the Tri- 


angles x YA, or the Involuta x gn. 

2. Becauſe, by Suppoſition, C Lg YA, and CD 
=y , and the Angles L and a Right Angles; 
therefore the Triangles CL D and yx are fimi- 
lar and equal : Whence, if we ſuppoſe the Angle 
Tx y=y d, then the Triangles Txy and TEC 
will be (becauſe y * E C) fimilar and equal. 

3. The Arch g deſcrib'd with the Radius x g. 
is leſs than the Axis AG, and the Axis u  deſcri- 
bed with the Radius x y, is greater than the ſaid 
Axis AG, as is evident from the Geneſis of theſe 
Figures: ſee Hayes's Fluxions, p. log. 


 INVOLUTION, in Algebra, is the raifing up 
any Quantity from its Root to any Power aflignd ; 
as ſuppoſe a+b were to be ſquared, or raiſed up to 
irs ſecond Power, they ſay, involve a+b ; that is, 
multiply it into its ſelf, and ir will produce 4 a+ 2 
ab+ bb, which is the Square or ſecond Power 
of that Quantity; and if it be involved again, or 
if chat Square be multiplied by the Root, the 
Cube or third Power will be produced, which is 
aaa 3aab+3bbeÞ+bbb. . 
INWARD Flanking Angle, in Fortification, 1s 
made by the Courtine and the Razant Flanking 
Line of Defence, | : 
IONICK 
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IONICE Order of Architecture, is the Form of a 
Column or Pillar invented by the Ioni ans in Ancient 
Greece, by way of Improvement of the Beauty of 
the Dorick Order; which as it was taken from the 
Figure of a robuſt Man's Body, and defigned to 
repreſent — and Strength, ſo the Tonians hav- 
ing more regard to Beauty, choſe an Order of a 
more Elegant Proportion, which occaſioned this 
Order to be called, The Feminine Order ; and ſoon 


after it ſprung up chat of the Caryatides. 


The Promotions of this Pillar, as they are taken 
from the famous one in the Temple of Fortuna Vi- 
ruls at Rome, now the Church of St. Mary the 
Egyptian, ate thele ; 
he intire Order from the Superficies of the Area 
to the Cornice, are 21 Modules or 11 Diameters. 

The Columb with its Baſe and Capital, contains 
18 Modules. 5 

The Entablature (i. e. the Architrave, Frieſe, and 
Cornice) contain 4 Modules. 

The Voluta of the Capital, is of an Oval Form. 

The Columns in this Order are often hollow d and 
farrow'd with 24 Gutters; and ſometimes tis done 
only to the third part of the Column, reckoning from 
the Bottom; and then that third part hath its Gut- 


ter filled with little Rods or Battoons, all the part of 


the Hollow above being left empty. 


JONTHUS, or Varus, is a little hard, callous | 


Swelling in the Skin of the Face. Blanchard. 
_ JOURNEYS Accounts, is a Term in Law, to be 
thus underſtood : If a Writ be abated without the 


Defaulr of the Plaintiff or Demandant, he may pur-| 
_ Chaſe anew Writ, which if it be purchaſed by Jour- 
neys Accounts ; (that is, within as little Time as he 


poſſibly can after the Abatement of the firſt Writ) 


then this ſecond Writ ſhall be as a Continuance of 


the firſt, and ſo ſhall ought the Tenanror Defendant 
of his Voucher, Plea, or Non-tenure, Joint-tenancy 
Fully adminiſtred, Sc. or any other Plea which ariſes 
upon Matter happening after the Date of the firſt 


Writ ; and 15 Days have been held a convenient 


Time for the Purchaſe of the new Writ. 

JOY, is a Delight of the Mind, from the Conſi- 
deration of the preſent, or aſſured approaching Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a Good; and we are then poſſeſſed of any 
Good, when we have it ſo in our Power that we can 
uſe it when we pleaſe. 

JOYNTURE, is a Covenant, whereby the Hus- 
band, or ſome other Friend in his Behalf, aſſureth 


Wife, and after to the Heirs of their Bodies, where- 
by the Husband and Wife be made Joint-Tenants 


during the Coverture. 
| IR, is that fibrous Circle next to the Pupil of 


the Eye, diſtinguiſhed with Variety of Colours: 
ſee Uvea Membrana. Lis ſo called from its Simi- 
lirude to a Rainbow, (in Latin Iris.) 

Alſo thoſe changeable Colours which ſometimes 
appear in the Glaſſes of Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, 


coloured Spectrum, which a Triangular Priſmatick 
Glaſs, will project on a Wall, when placed (at a due 
Angle) in the Sun- beams: ſee Rein- bow. 

IRONY, is a Trope in Rhetorick, by which we 
ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts; as to ſay, Such 4 
one is 4 very honeſt Man, when we know he is noto- 
riouſiy Corrupt. 

IRON-SICK, a Ship or a Boat is ſaid to be Iron 


Fek, when her Spikes are ſo eaten wich Ruſt or 


. unto his Wife, in reſpect of Marriage, Lands or 
Tenements for a Term of Life: Or otherwiſe 
It is ſo called, either becauſe granted Rurione 

FunFure in Matrimonio ; or becauſe the Land in 
rr is given jointly to the Husband and 


Nai, aid $6"\bons away, — 
in the Planks, whereby the Ship leaks. 
"IRRADIATION, is 4 Word uſed by Ven 


| Helmont, and ſome other Chymiſts, ro expreſs 


the Operation of ſome Mineral Medicines, which 


they will have to impart their Virtue, without 


emitting any thing Material or Subſtantial our of 
them, or without the Emanation of any Corporeal 
Effluvia. 

Thus, for Inftance, They tell you, That ſome 
Antimonial Preparations, as is Glaſs and Crocus Mie- 
tallorum, will give an Emerick Quality to Wine, c. 
without any manner of Diminution of its Weight: 
But it doth nor appear that they were well enough 
exerciſed in Statical Experiments, either to have 
nice Scales, or to know how to uſe them, and there. 
fore, doubtleſs, do too boldly call that Diminution, 
which was only not ſo ſenſibly ſo to them: But how 
a Body ſhould communicate its Vomitive Quality 
ro a Liquor, without impregnaring it with {ome of 


its fine and ſubtile Emerick Particles, is hardly poſ- 


lible to conceive, 
IRRATIONAL Numbers: ſee Surd Numbers. 
IRRATIONAL Quantities : fee Rational Quan- 
tities. 
IRREGULAR Bodies, are Solids which are nor 
terminated by equal and like Surfaces. 
IRREGULAR Fortification : fee Fortification. 
IRREGULAR Lines or Curves : ſee Regular. 
ISAGON, in Geometry, is ſometimes uſed for 
a Figure conſiſting of equal Angles. 
ISCHAMA, are Medicines that ſtop rhe Blood, 
which, with a binding, cooling, or drying Virtue, 


cloſe up the Openings of the Veſſels, or diminiſh 


Blanchard. : 
ISCHIAS, the Gour in the Hip. 
ISCHIAS Major, is a Branch of the Crural Vein 


and ſtop the Fluidity or violent Motion of the Blood, 


which goes to the Muſcles and Fat of the Leg, and 


1s divided afterwards into ſeveral Branches, which 
are diftribured to the Toes. 

ISCHIAS Minor, a Branch alſo of the Crural 
Vein, being bur a little one, and is wholly ſpent on 
the Muſcles and Skin, which are about the upper 
Joint of che Femur. 5 

ISCHIUM, is the Hip or Huckle- Bone. 

ISCHURETICA, are Medicines which force 
Urine, in the Caſe of a Suppreſſion of it. > 

ISCHURIA, is ſuch a Suppreſſion of Urine in 
the Bladder, that little or nothing of it can be diſ- 
charged. 

ISLES, in Architecture, are Sides or Wings of 2 
Building. ed 28 

ISOCHRONE, Vibrations of a Pendulum, are 
ſuch as are made in the ſame ſpace of Time, as all 
the Vibrations or Springs of the ſame Pendulum 
are, whether the Arks it deſcribes be longer or 
ſnorter; for when it deſcribes a ſhorter Ark, 1. 
moves ſo much the ſlower ; and when a long one, 
proportionably faſter. | 
ISOMERIA, in Algebra, is the ſame with Con- 
verſion of Equations, (lee Equations, N. 1.) or of 


| clearing any Equation from Fractions. 
Se. are called Iris for rhe ſame Reaſon ; as is that 


ISOPERIMETRICAL Figures, in Geometry, 
are ſuch as have equal Perimeters or Circumferences. 


Of all Iſeperimetrical Figures, the Circle is the 
greateſt. 


For if a Right Line could be diſpoſed into che 
Form of the Circumference of a Circie, it WO 
contain more Space than any other Figure or R 


| gular Polygon wharloever. As 
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Nenne 


Ih ſuppoſe the Circumference of the Circle ab 
2 d, to be diſpoſed into the Form af Square, or 
Sides e g, 


other Polygon : ſo that all 
WH $74” a7; 
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Circumference of the Circle abc4d; I fay the Cir- 
cle is greater than that Square. 

For the Circle is equal to a Rectangle-Triangle, 
one of whoſe Legs is the Radius Ff «, and the other 


to ſuch a Triangle, one of whole Legs is the ſame 


geih: And the other Leg is the Line F o, but as 
Fo is leſs than the Radius F 4, ſo the Triangle, 
which is equal to the Polygon, muſt be lefs than 


that which is equal to the Circle : Therefore the 
Square or Polygon muſt be leſs than the Circle. 
W 


W. D. 
© ISOSCELES-TRIANGLE : ſee Triangle. 


PROP. I; 


Tfoſceles-Triangle are equal; and a Line drawn 


two equal Parts, is perpendicular to the Baſe. 
2 | 


Jin 


Let the Iſoſcele - Triangle be 4 ÞC, and let its 
Baſe AC be ſuppoſed to be divided into two equal 
Parts in m. 5 

I fay Pm is perpendicular to 4 C; and the Angle 
PC 4, is equal to the Angle PAC. 


Demonſtration, 


For the Triangle & hath all its Sides equal to 
thoſe of X, and therefore muſt have. all irs Angles 


together, may be equal to the 


the Circumference. And the age is equal alſo | 


Circumference abc d, or the Sum of the Sides 


The Angles oppoſite to the equal Sides of an ts 
from the Top (or Vertex) cutting the Baſe into | 


| 


ad 


therefore. P m is perpendicular to 4 C, and the An- 


PROBLEM IL 


| . To Divide à Right Line into Two equal Parts: 
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Let the Line given be AC, opening the Compaſs 
to any Diſtance more than half ths Line AC, and 
ſetting one Foot in C, ſtrike an Ark both above 
and below the middle of the Line; then keeping 

them at the ſame Diftance, ſer one Foot in 4, and 
croſs the former Arks in O and B; a Ruler laid 
from O to B, ſhall cut the Middle of the 4 c, or 
divide it into two equal Parts. 


Demonſ? ration. 


Draw the Lines AB, BC, BO, AO, and CO. 

8. Then will the Triangles B 4 ©, and J CO, 
have all their three Sides reſpectively equal, and 
conſequently be equal ro one another ; and there- 
fore the Angle CO — Angle 430. 

2. The Triangles & and X, have. the ſame two 
Angles AB m, and C P mequal, and the Side 4 B 


equal to the Side B C, and B m common to both: 
Therefore all are equal, and conſequently 4 m — 


Cm. Q. E. D. | | 
N. B. By this Problem alſo, a Perpendicular may 
be ler fall ro the middle of any given Line ; for 
here 'ris plain, B m is perpendicular. 


PROBLEM II. 


To Divide an Angle given into Two 2 Parts. 


Let the given Angle be AB 


pen your Compiſs to any convenient Diſtance] 
and letting one Foot in B, croſs the Legs of the 
Angle in 4 0, ſtrike an Ark below as at O, and 
removing the Compaſs to 4, croſs the former Ark 
in the Point O, ſo a Line drawn from B to O ſhall 
Biſſect the Angle: 


alſo reſpectively equal to thoſe in X: And then the 
Angle PA = PmC, becauſe they are both right; 


The Demonſtration is the ſame with that of the laſt 


Problem, 
| Ggg ISSUANT. 


dle of any Ordinary, they call it Nai 
OT ing out as it were from the 
om 


ISSUE, a Term in Common Law, having 
divers Applications; ſometimes tis taken for the 
Children begotten between a Man and his Wife; 
ſometimes for Profits growing from Amercia- 
ments or Fines ; and ſometimtes from Profits of 
Lands or Tenemenrs ; ſometimeꝭ for that Point 
of Matter depending in Suit, .whereupon the Par- 
ties join, and put their Cauſe to the Trial of the 
Jury: And yet in all theſe it hath but one Si gni- 
cation, which is an Effect of a Cauſe proceeding, 
as the Children be the Effect of the Marriage be- 
tween the Parents: The Profits growing to the 
King or Lord, from the Puniſhment of any Man's 
Offence, is the Effect of his Tranſgreſſion: The 
Point referred to the Trial of Twelve Men, is the 
Effect of Pleading or Proceſs. 

Iſſue in this laſt Signification, is either General 
or Special. | = 

General Iſſue, ſeemeth to be that whereby it is 
referred to the Fury to bring in their Verdict, whe- 
ther the Defendant hath done any ſuch thing as 
the Plaintiff layeth to his Charge. 


For Example : 


If it be an Offence againſt any Statute, and the 
| Defendant plead, Not Guzlty ; this being pur to the 
Jury, 1s called, The General Iſſue. 
And if a Man complain of a private Wrong, 
which the Defendant denierh, and pleads no 
Wrong nor Diſſeiſin, and if this be referred to the 
Jury, it is likewiſe the General Iſſue. 

The Special Iſue then muſt be that, when 
Special Matrers being alledged by the Defen- 
dant in his Defence, both Parties joyn there- 
upon, and ſo grow rather to a Demurrer, if it be 

Quæſtio Furis, or to Trial by the Jury, if it be 
Queſtio Facti. | 

ISTHMUS, in Geography, is a little Neck or 
Parr of Land joining a Peninſula to the Continent, 

ISTHMUS, in Anatomy, according to ſome, 
1s that Part which lies berwixr the Mouth and the 
Guller, like a Neck of Land; alſo the Ridge that 
ſeparates the Noſtrils. 

IIINERARIUM, isa Chyrurgeon's Inſtrument, 
which being fixed in the Urinary Paſſage, ſhews 

the Neck or Sphincter of the Bladder, that an Inci- 

ſion may be more ſurely made to find out the Stone: 

Tis uſually thruſt up chro the Cavity of a Fiſtu- 

lous Carherer, which ſaves from wounding the 

Urethra as it goes. : 

ITHMOIDEA Of: ſee Ethmoides, - 
IBA, a Boranick Word, fignifying a ſoft looſe 

Beard, which hangs at the Ends of the Husks of 
ſome Plants of the Frunentaceous Kind; as particu- 
larly in Milet. | 

JUDGE and Judges, have all their Commiſſions 
bounded with''this Limitation, Facturi quod ad 
Tuſtitiam pertin& ſecundum legem & confuetudinem 
Angliæ. 
de Fudge at his Creation takes this Oath, 
* That he ſhall indifferently miniſter Juſtice to all 


them that ſhall have any Suit or Plea before 


* him; and this he ſhall not forbear to do, tho 
* rhe King by kis Letters, or by expreſs Word of 
©. Mouth, ſhould command the contrary, Ge. 
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„ and is the very Voice and Fi 
of the Law, and r5:refore is always — 
for tonable Trurh, | 1 4 
Of Judgment, ſome Fa Final, and ſome Nor 
Final: ſee Coke and Littleton, Fol. 39. | 3 
cly of pare Mr, Lock — be a Fa- 

arating carefully ane from another 
thoſe IK aber any, even the leaſt Difference 
can be found, thereby wo avoid being miſled by 
Similitudt and by Affinity, to take one thing for 
another. 

Others define it to be that Action d the Mind 
by which aſſembling together ſeveral Idea's, we 
eicher deny or affirm This to be That. 

Thus, conſidering the Idea of the Earth, and the 
_ of Roundneſs, we affirm or deny the Earth 70 
| JUGALE Os, the ſame that Xygoma. 

UGULAR-VEINS, are thole Veins which go 
towards the Skull by the Neck; and are of two 
ſorts, viz. External and Internal. | 

The External Fngulars aſcend on the Outſide of 
the Neck, and are uſually open'd where one is ler 


| 


Blood in that Part for any Diſtemper in the Head, 


Quinſey, Se. 
The Internal Fugulars ariſe from the Subelavian, 
by the ſides of the Wind-pipe, and paſſing along 


TUGULUM, the fame that Furcula. | 

[JULAP, from the Greek Cn , or, as ſome 
ſay, from the Perſick Word Fuleb, which ſignifies 
a Js Potion ; is a grateful Medicine compoſed 
of Diſtilled Waters, Spirits, Sc. and ſweetened to 
— Parient's Palate with Sugar, or ſome agreeable 

rup. 
"TULIAN-YEAR, is the Old Account of the Year, 
inſtituted by Fulius Cæſar, which to this Day we 
uſe in England, and call it the Old Style, in Contra- 
diſtinction to the New Accoum, framed by Pope 


. 


Gregory, which is Eleven Days before ours, and is 


called the New Style. | 

JULIAN-PERIOD, is a Cycle of 7980 Con- 
ſecutive Years, produced by the continual Multi- 
plication of the three Cycles, viz. Thar of the 


Sun of 28 Years, that of the Moon of 19 Years, 


and that of the Indi&;on of 15 Years ; ſo that 
this Epocha, although bur Artificial or feign'd, 


(and which was the Invention ef the famous 
$+ good Uſe ; in that 
every Year within the Period, is diſtinguiſhable 


Julius Scaliger) is yet of very 


by a certain peculiar Character; for the Year of 

the Sun, Moon, and Indiction will not be the ſame 
again, till the whole 7980 Years be revolved : 
Scaliger fix d the Beginning of this Period 764 
Years before the Creation. | 


For the finding the Year of the Julian Period, 
you have this Ryle, 


Multiply the Solar Cycle by 4843, the Lunarby 
4200, and the Indi#;on by 6916 ; | 


Then divide the Sum of Products by 7980, 
and the Remainder of the Diviſion (without hav- 


ing Regard ro the Quotient) ſhall be the Year 
enquired after. 


| Example. 


Ler the Cycle of the Sun be 3, of the Moon 4, 
and of the Indiction 5, 


Multiply 
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the Skull in two Branches, are diſperſed thro' the 
Dura Mater, Ge. 


He 
tellites 


; 'rwill be 14535 ; and 


4-0 
<4 = 
The 


7 


4 
Julian Period. 
| 1 


che Year grow out of, and hang 


Tree; becauſe in Fertile Trees and Plants they | five times as great as that ofthe Earth from the Sun, F 1 
have abundance of Seminal Veſſels or Seed · Pods. (ſee Gregory's Aſtron.) and conſequently the Diame- 1 
JUHrER: The Proportion of Jupiter to our | ter of the Sun to any Eye in Jupiter, will be not } By: 
Earth, is about 60 to 1. F a fifth part of what it appears to us, and therefore 19 9 
The Periodical Time of Jupiters Revolution a- '* 


rorial Diamerers obſerved. 


| per Sight than one of ours, could never behold any 
The Mean Diſtance of Jupiter from the Sun, 

according to Kepler 519650 ; to Bullialdus 522520 5 | 
according to the Periodical Time of its Revolution vial Eye and the Sun: For Mars, which goes fur- | | 

520116 : Such Parts of which the Mean Diftance | rheft of all from the Sun, will not in Jupiter be ſeen 

between the Earth and Sun is 100000 ; that is, a- 


bour 280862640 Engliſh Mules. 


According to Mr. Caſfns, Jupiter's greateſt Di- 
ftance from the Earth is 142919 ; his mean Di- 
| ſtance 115000 ; and leaſt Diſtance 85081 Semi-] own four Moons or Satellites. 


diameters of the Earth. 


And the Diameter of Jupiter is equal to 27 and 


2 Half Semi- diameters of the Earth. 


than that of the Earth by 2460 times. 
Sun, is but 19 Seconds, 2. 


In the Year 1664, C upani by the help of an 
excellent Teleſcope) obſerved certain Protube- 
rances and Inequalities in the Surface of this Pla- 


net. 5 f Mr. Hugens conceives them not much leſs than our 
He ſaw alſo in his Body the Shadows of his Sa. 
tellites, and followed them with his Eye till he ſaw 


them go off the Disk. 


ln the ſame Year, May the grb, 2 Hours, P. Mi. tronomy is collected 
Mr. Hook, with a Teleſcope of 12 Foot, obferved a nomer placed in 7 
ſmall Spot in the biggeſt of the three obſcurer Belts 
of Jupiter; and within two Hours after he found 
that the ſaid Spot had moved from Eaſt ro Weſt 


about half rhe Length of the Diameter of Jupiter. 


Mr. Caſſini obſerved alſo, near the ſame Time, a 
permanent Spot in the Disk of Jupiter; by whoſe 
help he not only found that Jupiter turns about up- ter; for the Horizontal Parallax of the remoteſt 
on his own Axis, but alſo the Time of ſuch Con- 
verſion, which he eftimares to be 9 Hours, and 56 


Minutes. 


Which was alſo confirmed by better Obſervati- ble and conſiderable. And tho the Globe of Ju- 


ons of a Spot in the Year 1691. 


The Equatorial Diameter of Jupiter to his Po- yet the Sun's Parallax, when he's beheld from Jupi- 
lar one, Sir If. Newton compures to be as 40 + r039 3. | ter, will not be quite 20 Seconds, and conſequent- 

Captain Halley, in his Preface to his Catalogue ly ſcarce ſenſible: Nor will the Parallax of Sa- 
of the Southern Stars, ſaith, That he found Jupiter] turn, (though when in Oppoſition to the Sun, and 
to move ſwiſter than he is ſuppoſed to do by the] next to Jupiter) be much greater; and therefore 


Aſtronomical Tables. 


The ſame Learned Perſon thinks, That the Rea-| eftimare the Diſtance of Saturn, 
ſon of the Error (of about 3 or 4 Minutes in Time) | that Planet. 
of the Tables in calculating the Eclipſes of the Sa- 


— 


| Quore, and leaves 
a which is the Year of che 


LUS, is a Boranick Word for theſe Catalins, Sun's Hear in Jupiter, is at moſt not above 
ſome call them, or long Wormlike Tufts, or one twenty fifth part of what it is with us; and 
Palms, as they are called in Willows, which at the conſequently twould be v 


ng of | oo JOIN for Men of our Conſtitu- 
down from Hazels, Wallnut- Trees, Ge. tion; and yer foe ate very fond of thinking Fu- 
The Accurate Mr. Ny thinks them to be a kind | piter an excellent Place to live in. 

af Collection of the Stamina of the Flowers of the 


bout the Sun, is in the Space of 12 Years, or 4380 | ſame l 1. 
Days ; and he revolves round his Axis in the Space] The Artificial Day and Night (each of 5 Hours) ng 
of 10 Hours; which very ſwift Moti on may cauſe | is of the ſame length in Jupiter all over his Surface; ein eee 
chat Rxceſs of his Equatorial Diameter above his | BITES! 1} 

Polar, which you will find below ; whereas in rhe | nearly at Right An bi 
Sun and Moon, which take, the one 27, the other e 
28 Days in their Revolution round their Axis, there | Although Fupiter hath four Primary ü 

zs no ſuch Inequality between their Polar and Rqua- 


' Wherefore the Globe of Jupiter muſt be greater 


nutes: Bur the outermoſt of his Satellites will ap- 
The Semi-diamerer of Jupiter, ſeen from the ; 


ery uncomfortable living 
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The Diſtance of Fupiter from the Sun, is above 


his Disk will be above 25 times leſs, and in the iÞ 
Proportion will his Light and Hear be. 
' 


becauſe the Axis of his Diurnal Revolution, is 


gles ro the Plane of his Annual 
Orbit round the Sun. 


| nary Planers be- ik 1 K 4 
low him; yet an Eye placed there, and of no ſhar- „ en 


one of them, unleſs as Spots tranſiting over the 
Sun's Disk, when they happen to be between the Jo- 


above 18 Degrees from him; and ſince that Planet 
is but ſmall, and reflects but a weak Light, ſo near 
the Sun it cannot be viſible: So that Saturn is the 
only Planet that can be ſeen in Fupiter, except his 


| The Sun's Parallax ſeen from Jupiter, will ſcarce 
be ſerifible any more than Saturns; neither being 
much above 20 Seconds; ſo that the Sun's appa- 

rent Diameter in Jupiter will not be above 6 Mi- 


pear almoſt as great as the Moon doth to us; viz. 
of five times the Diameter, and 25 times the Disk 
of the Sun, ſeen from the ſame Planet; and if the 
other Satellites are not leſs than the outermoſt, they 
will yer appear much greater, (and the Learned 


Earth) and gives the Planet 4 good Light in the 
Nights, which alſo can never there be very long. 
Dr. Gregom, (from whence this comparative A- 

) ſaith alſo, That an Aſtro- 
1 would eafily compare 
the Diſtances of the four inferiot Planers with the 
Diameters of Jupiter, as we do the Diſtances of 1 
us from the Planets, by comparing them with the =__— 
Diameter of the Earth : And this would be done | 1, {4 

as to rhe four neareſt ones, eafier than we compute | '-\ 
the Diſtance of the Moon by the Earth's Diame- 


of the Planers ſeen from Fupiter, is above twice as 
great as the Horizontal Parallax of the Moon ſeen 
| from the Earth, and therefore muſt be very ſenſi- 


| piter be vaſtly large, in compariſon of our Earth; 


twill be very difficult for rhe Fovial Aſtronomer to 
or of the Sun, from 


Gags Indeed. 
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times greazer than the Sun doth there: Beſides, the | 


in this, Thar in the nearer Planets, the 


 dows to Fupzter, they make an Eclipſe of the Sun 


| 


four nearer, and apparently greater ones, wall be 
diſtinguiſhed from the more r 
e Periodick Times, are as the Cubes of their Di- 
ces from the Center of Jupiter; which would 
by no means be true, if any one of the greater 
were compared with any one of the leſſer. And 
although the nearer rheſe Planets are, they appear 
the greater; yet the Sun will be immenſely more 
bright than they; for from their Faces, which de- 
pend upon their Situation, with reſpect to the Sun, 
they will appear like ſo many Moons: From 
whence a Spectator in Jupiter will have four kinds 
of Months, according to the Number of Moons. 
There will be contained above 2407 of the leaſt 
Months in a Year, and about the Number of 
Months next to theſe: The Number of the Months 
of the third Satellite contain'd in a Year, will be 
nearly ſubduple of the ſecond, or ſubquadruple of 
the firſt. ; and the Months of the greateſt. will be 
about 254 : So that although rhe Notation of 
ime be much more intricate in Fupiter, by reaſon 
of the great Number of Days which their Year 
contains; yet it. is much facilitated by theſe four 
kinds of Months; for in the leaſt Month there are 
only. 4 Days and a Quarter, but in the greateſt 
ſamerhing more than 40. 

Beſides, theſe Moons ſuffer an Eclipſe when they, 
being in Oppoſition. to the Sun, happen to fall into 
the Shadow of Jupiter; and again, when they, (be- 
ing in Conjunction with the Sun, project their Sha- 


to an Eye placed in that Region of Jupiter, where 
the Shadow falls (which Region is a very ſmall part 
of Jupiters Surface) juſt as our Moon does: But 
becauſe the Orbirs of rhoſe Moons about Jupiter, 
are in a Plane which is inclined to, or makes an 
Angle with Fupzter's Orbit about the Sun, and are 
all of them nearly in the ſame Plane, excepring the 
ſecond, which deviates a little; upon this Account, 
I ſay, their Eclipſes are Central, and conſequently 
— laſting, when the Sun is in one of the Nodes 
of thoſe Moons: But when the Sun is out of chis 
Poſition, the Eclipſes may be Total, though not Cen- 
tral, becauſe the Breadth of Fupiter s Shadow, is 
nearly decuple the Breadth of any ef the Satellites; 
and the apparent Diameter of any of thoſe Moons, 
is nearly quintuple the apparent Diameter of the Sun. 
And this remarkable Inequality of the Diamerers, 
and the ſmall Inclination the Plane of the Orbits of 
the Satellites has to the Plane of Jupiters Orbit 
round the Sun, is the Reaſon why in each Revolu- 
tion there happens Eclipſes both of the Satellites 


| 


lan; bur in others 
laſt ; 


The Shadow of 


urn, except the Diameter of 
Jupiter were half the Diameter of the Sun, and ie 
is ſcarce 3 of it. 19 
If the Surface of Jupiter were chiefly Water, 
and we ſuppoſe the Seas to be Navigable, the 


Sailors would have great Advantages, as well be. 
cauſe the Nights are very ſhort, and very light 
from the Numbers ef their Moons; as becauſe theſe 
Moons would be of fingular uſe to em in directing 
their Courſes. „ | 

For from thoſe manifold Eclipſes, the Longitude 
of a Place would be eaſily determined, and Hydro- 
graphical Tables accurately conſtructed, which is 
very Advantageous in ſo vaſt a Globe as that of 


cording to Hugens, 400 times as much) the Surface 
of the Earth would render irs Menſuration very 
laborious : Bur the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, 
occaſion d by. theſe four Moons, (for the Force: of 
the Sun would be very little there) would be very 
different, and beſides, would be very difficultly 
brought to a Calculation. 

JURATS, are in the Nature of Aldermen, for 
Government of their ſeveral Corporations : As the 
Mayor and Furats of Maidſtone, Rye, Winchelſea, 
Sc. So Ferſey hath a Bayliff and Twelve Furats, 
or ſworn Aſſiſtants, ro Govern the Iſland. 

JURISDICTION, is a Dignity which a Man 
hath conferred on him to do Juſtice in Caſes of 
Complainr. | 

JURIS Urrum, is a Writ that lierh for the In- 
cumbent, whoſe Predeceſſor hath alienated his 
Lands or Tenements. 

JUROR. is one of thoſe twenty four or twelve 
Men, which are ſworn to deliver a Truth upon 
ſuch Evidence as ſhall be given them touching the 
Matter in queſtion. - 

JURY, in Common Law, ſigniſies either twen- 
ty four or rwelve-Men ſworn to enquire of the 
Matter of Fact, and declare the Truth upon ſuch 
Evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching the 
Matter in Queſtion : Of which Fury ſome may, 
and ſome may not be impannel'd : See F. N B. 
Fol. 165. | = 

In England there are three ſorts of Trials, vir. 
one by Parliament, another by Battle, and the 
third by Aſſize or Jury. N 

The Trial by Aſtxe, (be the Action Civil or Cri- 


and of the Sun, though the Sun be at a conſidera- 
5 J : 


minal, Publick or Private, Perſonal or Real) is re- 
ferred 


Jupiter; whole Surface being Centuple, (nay, ac- 


cc /// I 


- 
* 


5 F. 


udgment, 

only pſed in Circuirs of Juſtices 
in other Courts and Matters of Of- 
ir appertains to moſt Courts of 
Half- a * 
ear C ices 5 com- 
— called, the Great Afſizes ; and in the Quar- 
_ 2a5-Setfions, and in them 1 15 moſt ordinarily cal- 
bed a J. and that im a Civil Cauſe; whereas in 
aber Courts tis uſually called an Inqueſt, and in 

the Court - Baron, a Jury of the — 
lu the General Aſſiqe there are uſually many Jur ies, 
becauſe there be ſtore of Cauſes both Civil and Cri 
minal commonly to be tried; whereof one is cal- 
led; The Grand Jury, and the reſt Perit Furies ; where- 
of ir ſeemeth there ſhould be one in every Hundred. 
The Grand Jury conſiſts of Twenty four Grave 


and Subſtantial Gentlemen, or ſome of the better 


ſort of Yeomen, choſen indifferently by the Sheriff 
aur of the whole Shire, ro confider of all Bills of 
Ind ictment preferred to the Court; which they do 
either approve, by writing upon them, Billa Vera; 
or diſallow, by indorfing Ignoramus. Such as they 
do approve, if they touch Life and Death, are fur- 
ther referred to another Jury to be conſidered of, 
becauſe the Caſe is of ſuch Importance; but others 
of lighrer Moment, are their Allowance, 


without more Work, fined by the Bench; except 


che Parry traverſe the Indictment, or challenge it 
for Inſufficiency, ot remove the Cauſe to a higher 
Court by Certiorari; in which two former Caſes 


it is referred to another Jwy ; and in the latter, 


tranſmitted to a higher : And preſently upon the 
Allowance of this Bill by the Grand Inqueſt, a 
Man is (aid to be indicted: Such as they diſallow 
are delivered to the Bench, by whom they are 
forthwith cancelled or torn. | 

The Petit Fury conſiſts of Twelve. Men at the 
leaſt, and are empannelled as well upon Criminal, 
as upon Civil Cauſes: Thoſe that paſs upon Offen- 
ces of Life and Death, do bring in their Verdict, 
either Guilty. or not Guilty; whereupon the Pri- 
ſoner, if he be found Guilty, is ſaid to be Convic- 
ted, and ſo afterwards receiveth judgment and 
Condemnation; or otherwiſe is acquitted and ſer 
free. Thoſe that paſs upon Civil Cauſes Real, are 
all, or ſo many as can conveniently be had, of the 
ſame Hundred where the Land or Tenement in 
Queſtion doth lie, being four at the leaſt; and they, 
upon due Examination, bring in their Verdict 
either for the Demandant or Tenant. 

JURY-MAST, fo the Seamen call whatever 
they ſer up in the room of a Maſt loſt in a Fight, or 
by a Storm; which, if they can ſave ir, ſome 


| 


. * n * 


as well Perſonal as Real; for which Cauſe it is cal- 
led, The Court of Common-Pleas, as diſti 


from The Pleas of the Crown, or the King's Pleas, 
which are Special, and appertaining to him only. 
JUSTICE of the Foreſt, or Juſtice in Eyre of the 
Foreſt, is a Lord by his Office, and hears and deter- 
mines all Ottences within the Foreſt, committed a- 
gainift Veniſon or Vert: Of theſe there be two, 
whereof one hath Juriſdiction over all Foreſts on 
this Side Trent, the other of all beyond. 


JUSTICE of the King Bench, is x Lor® by kis 
the 


Office while he enjoys ir, and the Chief 

reſt : His Office (elpecially) is to hear and deter- 
mine all Pleas of the Crown, viz. ſuch as concern 
Offences committed againſt the Crown, Dignity, 
and Peace of the King; as Treaſons, Felonies, 
Mayhems, and fuch-like : He alſo, with his Aſſi- 
ſtants, heareth all Perſonal Actions, and Real alfo, 
if rhey be incident to his Juriſdiction, 

| © JUSTICES of Ane, are ſuch as were wont by 
'Special Commiſſion ro be ſent into chis or chat 
County, to take Aſſizes for the Eaſe of the Sub- 
jects; for whereas theſe Actions paſs always by 
Jury, ſo many Men might not, without great Da- 
mage and Charge, be ghr up to London, and 


particularly authoriſed, were ſent down to them: 
And twice every Year they go the Circuit, by two 
and two, through all England, diſpatch their ſeveral 
Buſineſſes by ſeveral Commiſſions ; for they have 
one Commiſſion to rake 4ſſizes, another to deliver 
Gaols, and another of Oyer and Terminer, Ge. 


witch Commiſſion into di vers Counties to hear 
Cauſes, eſpecially thoſe that were rermed Pleas of 
the Crown : And this was done for the Eaſe of the 
People, who would elſe have been hurried ro the 
King s- Bench, if the Cauſe were too high for the 
County-Courr. | 
JUSTICES of Gaol-Delzvery, are ſuch as are ſent 
with Commiſſion to hear and determine all Cauſes 
apperraining to ſuch, as for any Offence are caſt 
into the Gaol. . 
JUSTICES of Niſi Prius, are now all one with 
Fuſtice of Aſſize ; for it is a common Ad journment 
of a Cauſe in the Common-Pleas, to put it off to 
ſuch a Day, Niſi prius juſticiarii venerint ad eas par- 
tes ad capiendas Aſſiſas : And upon this Clauſe of 
Adjournmear, they are called Juſtices of Niſi Prius, 
as well as Fuſtices of Aſſxe, by reaſon of the Writ 
or Action they have ro deal in. 


deputed upon ſome ſpecial or extraordinary Occa- 
fion, ro hear and derermine ſome peculiar Cauſes. 
JUSTICES, is a Writ directed to the Sheriff, 


great Yard, which they pur down into the Step of 
that loft Maſt, faſtening it into the Partners, and 
firring to it the Miſſen, or ſome leſſer Yard, with 
Sails and Ropes, as they can, they make a hard 
ſhift ro ſail with it inſtead of the Maſt which they 
have loſt. | 

JUSTICE, fgnifies him that is depured by the 
King to do Right by way of Judgment. Of theſe 
Iaftices there are divers ſorts in England; of the | 
manner of whoſe Creation, with other Appurte- 
nances, read Ferteſcue, Cap. 51. 

JUSTICE of the Common-Pleas, is a Lord by 


Office, and with his Aſſiſtants originally did hear | 


and derermine all Canſes at the Common Law ; 


that is, all Civil Cauſes berween Common Perfons, 


| 


for the diſpatch of Juſtice in ſome Special Cauſe, 
of which he cannot by his ordinary Power hold 
Plea in his County-Courr. 

By this Writ Juſticies, the Sheriff may hold 
Plea of a great Sum ; whereas of his ordinary Au- 
thoriry he can hold no Pleas, bur of Sums under 
forry Shillings. _ 

JUXTA-POSITION, is the ranging the Parti- 
cles or Corpuſc es of any mix d Body into ſuch an 
Order, Poſition, cr Situation, that the Particles 
being contiguous to one another, ſhall determine or 
denominate a Body to be of ſuch a Figure or Na. 
ture, or ro be indued with ſuch Properties as are 
the proper R ſult of ſuch a Configuration and Diſ- 
poſition of Parts. 


KEE 


iſtinguiſhing it 


therefore Juſtices for this Purpoſe, by Commiſſion 


JUSTICES i Eyre, are thoſe who were ſent 


JUSTICIES of Oyer and Terminer, were Juſtices 
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ALENDAR : See Calendar. 

KALENDS : See Calends. 

KECKLE ; when the Cables of a Shi 
ul in the Hawſe, or the Bolt-ropes do ſo agai 
Ship's Quarter, the Seamen wind ſome ſmall 
Ropes about them; and this ſerving of theſe Ropes 
is called Keck/ing. | 

KEDGING, ar Sea, is when a m_— broughr 

up or down in a narrow River, the Wind being 


K 


— 
* 


contrary to the Tide, and yer ſhe is ro go with the 


Tide ; then they uſe to ſer their Fore- ſail, or Fore- 
top-ſail and the Miſſen, and ſo let the Ship drive 
with the Tide, that ſo they may flat her about; 
and if ſne happen to come over too near the Shoar, 
they have a ſmall Anchor in the Head of their 
Boat with a Hawſer faſtened to it from the Ship, 
which Anchor they then let fall in the Middle of 
Stream, and ſo wind or turn her Head about, lift- 
ing the Anchor up again when ſhe is come fully a- 
bout: This Work is called Nedging, or to kedge 
4 a River, and the Anchor made ule of is called 

1 ; 

KEDGER, or Kedge- Anchor. 

KEEL, is the loweft Piece of Timber in a Ship, 
in the Botrom of her Hull ; one End whereof is at 
the Stern, the other at the Stem: Into this are all 
the Ground-Timbers and Hooks faſtened, and bol - 
ted fore and aft. When a Ship hath a deep Keel, 
ſhe is ſaid to have a Rank Keel ; and this ſerves 
well to keep her from rowling ; but if ſhe is over- 
floaty and rowls too much, a new Keel is ſometimes 
pur on, called a Falſe Keel. | 

KEEL-ROPE, a Hair-Rope running berween 
the Keelſon and the Kee! of a Ship, to clear and 
| Limber- Holes when they are choaked up with 
Balaſt, Sc. 

KEELSON, the next Piece of Timber in a 
Ship to her Keel, lying right over it next above the 
Floor-Timber. 

KEEPER of the Great Seal, is a Lord by his 
Office, and ftiled Lord- Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England: He is one of the King's Privy-Council; 
through whoſe Hands paſs all Charters, Commiſſi- 
ons, and Grants of the King under the Qreat Seal; 
without which Seal all ſuch Inſtruments by Law 
are of no force : For the King is, in the Interpre- 
ration of Law, a Corporation, and paſſeth nothing 
firmly bur under the ſaid Seal, which is as the pub- 


lick Faith of the Kingdom, in the high Eſteem | Rail 


and Repurarion juſtly attributed thereto. 

This Lord- Keeper hath the ſame Place, Authori- 
ry, Preheminence, Juriſdiction, Execution of Laws, 
and all other Cuſtoms, Commodities, and Advan- 
rages, as the Lord. Chancellor of England hath for 
the Time being. He is conſtituted by the Delivery 
of the Great Seal to him, and raking his Oath. 

KEEPER of the Privy Seal, is a Lord by his 
Office, through whoſe Hands paſs all Charters 
ſigned by the King, before they come to the 
Great Seal, and {ome things which do nor paſs the 
Great Seal ar all. He 1s of the King's Privy- 
Council, and one of the Great Officers of the 
Kingdom. 

KEEPER, or Chief Warden of the Foreſt, is he 
| who hath the principal Government of all things 
belonging ro the ſame. | | 

KENKS, in the Sea Phraſe, are Doublings in a 


Cable or Rope, when tis handed in or our, ſo that 
, 


it doth not run ſmooth 5 or when any Rope makes 
Turns, and doth not run ſimoork and clever ja the 
Block, ſay it makes Kenks, Eg | 

KENN TS, in a Ship, are {mall Pieces of Tim. 
ber nailed to the Infide of the Ship, unto which 
the Tacks and Sheers are belayed, (as they call it;) 
i. e. faſtened. | 

KETCH, a ſmaller Veſſel, but of the ſame Form 
with a Hoy. 

KEVELS, or Chevili, are ſmall Pieces of Tim- 
ber nailed to the Inſide of a Ship, unto which the 
Tacks and Sheets are belayed or faſtened. 

KEY, in Muſick, is a certain Tone, wherero 
every Compoſition, whether it be long or ſhorr, 
ought to be fitted or defignd : And this Key is 
ſaid to be either Flat or Sharp, not in reſpect of its 
own Nature, but with Relatio ro the Flat or 
1 which is joined with it: See Myſich, 
Vol. 1 | 
_ KIDNEYS : ſee Rez. 

KINGDOM, a Term uſed by the Chymiſts, 
who, according to their Cant in other things, call 
the Three Orders of Natural Bodies, Animal, Ve- 
getable, and Mineral, by the Name of Kingdom. 

Thus they would ſay, Thoſe Bodies uk ich be- 
long to the Anima! Kingdom, abound moſt in Vo. 
larile Salt. 

KING'S-BENCH, is the Court or Judgment- 
Seat, where the King of England was ſometimes 
wont to fir in his own Perſon ; and therefore it was 
moveable with the Court or King's Houſhold, and 
called Curia Domins Regis, and Aula Regia, as Gwin 
reports in his Preface to his Reading, and that there» 
in, and in the Court of Exchequer, which were 
the only Courts of the King till Henry the Third's 
Days, were handled all Matters of Juſtice, as well 
Civil as Criminal. 

This Court of the Xing's-Bench, was wont in 
Ancient Times to be eſpecially exerciſed in all 
Criminal Matters and Pleas of the Crown, leaving 
the handling of private Contracts and Civil Actions 
to the Common-Pleas, and other Courts. 

KNAVE-LINE, is a Rope in a Ship, faſtened 
to the Croſs-Trees under the Main or Fore- Top, 
whence it comes down by the Ties to the Rambead, 
and there tis reeved through a Piece of Wood of 
abour rwo Foor long, and ſo 1s brought to the 
Ship's Side, and there haled up taught to the 


8. 

Its Uſe is to keep the Ties and Hallyards from 
turning about one another, as they are 2 to do 
when new and firſt uſed; and therefore after they 
are a little uſed and ſtretched, this Knave-Line is 
taken away, of no further Uſe. ; 
KNECK, in the Sea-Language, is the twifting 
of a Rope or Cable as it is veering our. 

KNEES, are Pieces of Timber in a Ship bow- 
ing like a Knee, which are uſed ro bind the Beams 
and Futtocks together, being bolred ſtrongly into 
them bath. | | 

Hence ſuch Timber as is uſeful for this Purpoſe, 
1s called, 

KNEE-TIMBER : Thus the Cut-water of 2 
Ship, is called, The Knee of the Head. 

KNETTELS ; ſo the Seamen call two Pieces 
of Spun-yarn put together untwiſted. | 

KNIGHTS, a-board a Ship, are two Pieces of 


Timber, in each of which go four Shavers, 2 
or 
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for the Halliards, and one for the Top-Ropes. They 


are aſually ſhaped inro rhe Form of ſome Head ; one 
of them ſtandeth aft the Main-maſt, and therefore 
is called the Main-Knight ; the other ſtandeth abaft 
the Fore-maſt on the ſecond Deck; and this is cal- 
led the: Fore- Rui ght. 


KNICH T- SERVICE was a Tenure, whereby 


ſeveral Lands in this Nation were held of the King, 
which drew after ir Homage, Eſcuage, Wardſhip, 
Marriage; &c. but taken away by 12 Car. II. 
| 24. 

NOS ; there are two ſorts of Knots uſed at 
Sea, one they call a Bowlin- Nuot, becauſe by this Knot 


— 


a 4 —_—_— : — — 
the Bowlin Bridles are faſtened to the Crengles: 
This is very faſt, and will not ſlip. A 

The other is a Wale- Knot, which is a round Knob 
or Knor, made with 3 Strands of a Rope; this Knor 
ſerves for the Topſail-Sheets and Stoppers. 

The Diviſions alſo of the Log. Line are called 
Knors : Theſe are uſually ſeven Fathom, or forty 
two Feet aſunder, but they ſhould be Fifty Feet; 
and then as many Knots as the Log- Line runs out 
in half a Minute, ſo many Miles doth the Ship 
ſail in an Hour; ſu 


ppoſing her to keep going at 
any equal Rate, and allowi 12 


wing for Laws, Lee- 
way, Sc. See Log. 


LAC + 


ABEL, is a long thin Braſs Ruler, with a 
{mall Sight at one end, and a Center-hole 
genr-line on the Edge of a Circumferenter, to take 
Altirudes, &c. | | 
LABIALEPORINA, are ſuch Lips, as by rea- 
ſon of their ill make will not come together, which 
ſome call Roſtra leporina ; we Hare Lips. 
LABIAL Letters, are (by the Grammarians) ac- 
counted ſuch, as in their Pronunciation require 
chiefly the Uſe of the Lips to form their Sound. 


 LABORANT, he that attends on and works 


under a Chymiſt, while he is abour any Proceſs or 
periment. 

LABORALIS, in the Common Law, is a Writ 
that lies againſt ſuch as having not whereof to live, 
do refuſe ro ſerve ; or for him that refuſeth to ſerve 
in Summer where he ſerved in Winter. 

LABORATORY, or Elaboratory, a Room fitted 
on purpoſe for Chymical Operations, and furniſhed 


with Variety of Furnaces and Inſtruments neceſſary 
to that Art. 


LABYRINTH, is the Second (ſome ſay the 
Third) Cavity of the Ear, hollowed in the Os Pe- 
troſum; and is made of three winding ſemi- cir- 
cular Pipes, which open by five Orifices into the 
Veſtibulum. 

LAC LUNÆ, or Flores Argenti, is the Chymiſts 
Word for a white porous friable Earth, inſipid, but 
diſſoluble in Water, which it will tinge with a milky 
Colour : Ir is a Sublimate from a Matter commonly 
found in Silver Mines, whence the Name. 

LACERTUS : ſee Brachium. | 

LACHRYMALE Pun&#um, vel Foramen, is an 
Hole in the Noſe, by which the Matter or Liquor 
of the Tears paſſes to the Noſtrils. If this Hole 
grow hard and brawny, from an Ulcer in one of 


the Glandules ar the Corners of the Eyes, thence 


ariſes a Fiſtula Lachrymalis. 


LACHRYME, are a Moiſture which 1s ſepa- 


rated by the Glandules of the Eye ro moiſten the 


Eyes; which if ir be roo much, ſo that it cannot be 
received by the Punctum Lachrymale, it falls from the 
Eyes in Drops, and is called Tears. 

Whatever alſo is ſtrained through, and drops out 
naturally, is let out by Inciſion, from any Part of 
2 Plant, whether it be Gum, Rofin, Oil, Sc. is called 


Lachryme. 


LACONICUM, Caldarium and Aſſa, or Balneum 

*reum, was formerly a Cellar made to provoke 

wear; which was dene by. an Hor Vapour, or a 
ry Heat included therein, Blanchard, 


at the other; commonly uſed with a Tan- 


LAM 


LACTEAL Veins, or Veſſels : ſee Vaſa LaRed. 
LACTUCIMINA, the fame that Aprhæ. 

 LACTUMLYZ, the ſame that Achores. 
LACUNAR, in Architecture, is an arched Roof 


| or Cieling, more-eſpecially the Planking or Floor- 


ing above the Portico's. | 
LACUNE, are little Pores or Paſſages in the 
Vagina of the Womb, but no where greater than in 
the lower Parr of the Urinary Paſſage: There flows 
a certain ſerous pituitous Matter outof theſe Ductus s, 


which lubricates the Vagina. 


LADDERS in a Ship, are uſually Three: The 
Entring- Ladder is in the Waſte, and made of Wood. 
The Second is the Gallery-Ladder, made of Ropes; 
and hung over the Galleries and Stern of Ships, and 
are to enter by the Stern of the Ship, out of the Boat, 


when the Weather is foul, and the Sea high. The 


Third, viz, Boltſprit-Ladders are at the Beal. Head 
made faſt over the Boltſprit, to get upon it; and 
are only uſed in great Ships. 

LADLE, an Inſtrument to load great Guis 
with Powder. It ought to be ſo proportioned, that 
two Ladles- full may charge the Piece: Therefore 
their Breadth muſt be 2 Diameters of the Shot; and 
their Length for double-fortified Cannon 2 and 4 
of the Shot; for ordinary Cannon it muſt not 
exceed 2; bur fer Culverins and Demi-Culverins, 
it may be three Diameters of the Shot; and 3 
and - for leſſer Pieces, in order to load at twice: 
If you would load at once, this Length of the 
Ladle muſt be doubled; and obſerve this, That 
a Ladle 9 Balls in Length, and 2 Balls in Breadrh, 
will hold juſt the Weight ot the Iron Shot in 
Powder. | 

LAMRBITIVE, a pectoral Medicine, to be lick d 
off the End of a piece of Licorice-ftick, the ſame 
with Eclegma : which ſee. 

LAMBOIDES, is the backward Surure of the 
Brain, ſo called, from its Likeneſs to rhe Letter A, 
Lambda. Es 

LAMELLEZ, arethe little thin Plates, confticured 
by a Net work of very ſmall Fibres, of which the 
Shells of Shell-fiſhes confift, or are compoſed. 

LAMINEZ, the Plates or Tables of the Skull, 
being rwo in Number ; whereof the ourer is thicker 
and Imoother; bur the innet more hard, and fur- 
rowed on its inner Surface. 

LAMPPAD IAS, a kind of bearded Comet, re- 
ſembling a burning Lamp, being of ſeveral ſhapes ; 
for ſomerimes irs Flame or Blaze runs tapering 
upward like unto a Sword, and ſometimes it is 


double or triple- pointed. 
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LANCET TE, is a Chyrurgeon s little Knife, | jointed Bones, to keep them in their Places wher 


ſtraight· pointed, rwo-edged ; uſed in opening | hey are fer, and to bind the Parts cloſe together. 


Veins, curting of Fiſtula's, opening of the Funda- | 


LARBOARD, the Lefr-band fide. of a Ship, 


ment, Yard, or Womb that is ſhut. when you ſtand with your Face to the Head. 


LAND-Fal, a Sea-Term, ſignifying to fall in 


LARCENY, in Law, 1s a wrongful taking 


with the Land: Thus when a Ship our at Sea, ex- away another Mans Goods, with a Mind to ſteal 
pects to ſee Land in a little time, and it ſo happens them; and in reſpect of tlie Thing ſtollen, is of two 
chat ſhe doth, they ſay, That they have made a good | ſorts. viz. Great, which is called Theft imple, where 


Land-fal. | 


the Things ſtollen exceed the Value of Twelve 


LAND-laged ; they ſay, The Land is layed, when Pence, and that is Felony. : and Petit Larceny, when 


2 Ship is juſt got out of Sight of the Land. 


the Goods ſtollen exceed not the Value of Twelve 


LAND-lock'd : A Ship is ſaid to ride Land- led] Pence. 


when ſhe is at Anchor in ſuch a Place where there 


LARGE: The Sea-men ſay, a Ship goes or ſails 


is no Point open to the Sea; ſo that ſhe is ſafe from | Lage, when ſhe goes neither before the Wind, nor 
the Violence of Winds and Tide. upon a Wind, but as it were quartering between 
 LAND-ſbur-in, is when another Point of Land | both. Wherefore Large, Quartering, Veering, Lask. 
hinders the ſight of that which a Ship came from; ing, or Reomer, are all of the ſame Signĩfication. 


then they ſay, The Land is ſput in. 


LARMIER, a flat ſquare Member in Architecture, 


LAND. To, is when a Ship lies ſo far off from the | which is placed on the Cornice below the Cymatium, 
Shore, that ſhe can bur juſt ken Land; then ſhe is] and jers out fartheſt ; being ſo called from irs Uſe, 


ſaid ro lie Land-to. 
LANGREL<-She, is a fort of Shot uſed at Sea: 
It is made of two Bars of Iron, with a Joint in the 
middle, by which means it can be ſhorrened, and 
ſo pur the better into the Gun; and at each End 
there is an half Buller, either of Lead or Iron: when | 
tis diſcharged, it flies out at length, and is of uſe 
to cut the Enemies Rigging, &c. 
LANIS de creſcentia Walie traducendis abſque 
Cuſtuma, &c. is a Writ that lieth ro the Cuſtomer 
of a Port, for the permitting one to paſs over Wools 


without Cuſtom, becauſe he hath paid Cuſtom in 
8 E Nn 


Males before. | 
LANNIERS, or Lanniards, in a Ship, are ſmall | 
Ropes reeved inte the Dead- mens: eyes, of all the 
| Sbrowds and Chains: Their Ule is to ſlacken, or ſet 
taught the Shrowds : The Stays allo of all Maſts are 
ſet taught by Lanniers : That Rope which faſtens 
the Stopper of the Halliards to them, is alſo called 
_ a Lannzer, | 
L'ANSPESADE, is an inferior Officer ſubordi- 
nate to the Corporal, to aſſiſt him in his Duty, and 
ſupply his Place when he is abſent : He is exempt 
uſvally from all common Duty, except the Rounds, 
and Sentinels Perdue. 
LAPIDESCENT, that which can turn any Body 
into a ſtony Nature: Thus thoſe Waters, which 
by having ſome ſtony Particles di ſſolved and ſwim - 
ming in them, do in their Courſe depoſite them on 
the Leaves, Graſs, Sticks, Sc. that they run over, 
and ſo produce what are called Petriſications; theſe 
are properly Lapideſcent Waters. 
LAPIS Infernalis : ſee Infernal Stone. 
LAPIS Prunelle : ſee Sal Prunellæ. | 
LAPIS Medicamentoſus, is made of two Ounces 
of Colcothar; Litharge, Alom and Bole-armoniack, 
of each 4 Ounces, mingled and put into an ungla- 
zed Pan; and then good Vinegar is poured upon it, 
to cover it 2 Fingers Height: Cover it, and ler it 
ſtand 2 Days in Digeſtion; then add 8 Ounces of 
Nitre, and 4 Ounces of Sal- armoniack; and ſetting 
the Pot over the Fire, evaporate all the Moiſture; 
aſter which calcine the remaining Maſs, and keep 
it for Uſe. Tis diſſolved in Water, when uſed, 


and is a famed Styptick. Crolius gives a Deſcription ]] 


of a Lapis Medicamentoſus, but Lemery prefers this 
before it. 

There is alſo a Stone called Lapis Admirabilis, 
whoſe Compoſition ſee in Lemery, ult. Edit. p. 429. 
Alſo another called The Philoſopber's Stone, ibid. 


LAQUEUS, in Chyrurgery, is a Band ſo tied, Eq 


which is to diſperſe the Water, and to cauſe it to 
fall at a Diſtance from the Wall, Drop by Drop, or 
as it were by Tears: for Larme in French ſigniſies a 
Tear: ſee Corona. 

LARYNGOTOMIA, the ſame with Broncho- 


tomia. 


LARYNX, is properly the Head or Top of the 
Five Cartilages. The Firſt Pair is called Scut i form, 


the Protuberance in the Neck, called Adam's Ap- 
le: The Second Pair is called Annular, becauſe it 


tilage ſome reckon but one; but if the Membrane 
be taken off, it appears to be Two, and is called 
Guttulis and Glottis: The Fifth is called Epiglottis, 
which covers the Opening of the Wind- pipe at the 
Top. Its Uſe is in the Formation of the Voice and 
Reſpiration. | 

LASH, the Sea Word for binding up to the 


Ship's fide, the Muskers, Buts of Water or Beer, 


or Pieces of Timber to make Fiſhes or ſpare Top- 


Ship, dis called Laſbing. 


| Bur the Laſhers are properly thoſe Ropes only 


which bind faſt the Tackles and the Breeches of 
the Ordnance, when they are haled or made faſt 
within Board. 
LASHED, a Sea- Term, ſignifying made faſt : 
The Carpenter ought to rake Care that there be 
ſpare Yards laſhed faſt to the Ship's ſides; i. e. 
faſtened there ro uſe on Occafion. | 
| LASKETS, or Latches, are ſmall Lines like Loops, 
faſtened by ſowing into the Boxnets and Drablers of 
a Ship; in order to lace the Bonnets to the Courſe, 
or the Drablers to the Bonnets. | 

LASKING, when a Ship ſails neither by a Wind, 
nor directly before the Wind, ſhe is ſaid to go Lal. 
ing; which is much the ſame as Veering, or going 
with a Quarterly Wind. 

LASSITUDE : fee Copus. 

LASSITUDO Uleeroſa, is a Symptom uſuall) 
attending the cold Fir of an intermitting Fever, 


conſiſting in a Soreneſs and Wearineſs of all the 


oints and Bones. | 
LATCHES, are thoſe Parts of a Clock, which 
lock up and unlock the Work. 

LATERAL Equation, in Algebra, is ſuch an ont 
which hath bur one Roor ; whereas every Quadra- 
rick hath 2, every Cubick 3 Roots, &c. And ſuch 
uations can be determined and conſtructed by 


thar if it be attracted, or preſſed with Weight, it 


ſhuts up cloſe : Its Uſe is to extend broke or diſ 


the Interſection of two Right Lines, which is 4 
Compoſition of 1 + 1 = 2, But a Quadratick 


cann® 


Wind-pipe, or Aſpera Arteria; and it conſiſts of 
becauſe ſomething like a Shield, which conſtitutes 


Maſts ; or when any thing is thus faſtened to the 


E - 


_ 
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Line and a Circle cutting each other: See Walss's 
Algebragp< 275. Engl. It. 
Body from one: Place to another in a Right Line; 
and ſo is much the ſame as Local Motion. 

is a- Muſcle of the Arm, which receives irs firſt 
A jon from irs large Dimenſions, it with its 


ation 
| — whole Back ; the latter from 
the Uſe that is ſometimes made of it: Its thin, 
broad, tendinous Origination is continued from 
the Seven Inferior Spires of the Vertebra of the 
Tbora x, and all thoſe of the Loins and Superior 
Parts of the 'Os Sacrum, and the Poſterior Part 
of the Os Hium; beginning ro grow Carnous as 
ix paſſes & wo the Longiſſimus Dorſi and Sacrolum- 
bus ; and 1 
of the Ribs, it receives ſeveral Faſciculs of fleſhly 
Fibres arifing from thence, which by their Con- 
junction compoſe a thick Body, ſtill leſſening 
it ſelf in its Dimenſions, as it marches towards 


the Axilla; and running over the Inferior An- 


gle of the Scapula, from whence ſometimes does 
ariſe a Fleſhy Part of it; which 1 have ob- 
ſerved (ſays M. Cowper) in thoſe Bodies in whom 
the Teres Minor was abſent, is at laſt inferred, 
by a ſhorr, but flat ftrong Tendon, ro the Os 
Humers. | | 

LATITAT, is a Writ whereby all Men in Per- 


ſonal Actions are called Originally ro the Ning :- 


Bench : And it hath this Name, as ſuppoſing thar 
the Defendant doth lurk and lie hid; and there- 
fore being ſerved with this Writ, he muſt put in 
Security for his Appearance at the Day. And by 
this Writ, a Man being brought in, is committed 
to the Marſhal of the Ring Bench; in whoſe Cu- 
tody when he is, he may be ſued upon an Action 
in that Cour, VVV 
. LATITUDE of & Place, is an Arch of the 
Meridian of that Place, intercepred berween its 
Zenith and the Equator : Or 'ris an Arch of the 
Meridian, inrercepred between rhe Pole and the 
Horizon ; and therefore called rhe Poles Height, 
Sc. It's counted on the brazen Meridian on the 
Globes. 5 

LAIIIUDE, in Navigation, is the Diſtance of 
2 Ship from the Equinoctial, either North or South, 
and is counted on the Meridian: ſo that if a Ship 


fail towards the Equinoctial, ſhe is ſaid to depreſs | 


the Pole; bur if ſhe ſail from the Equinoctial, or 


from a leſſer Latitude ro a greater, ſhe is ſaid to 


raiſe the Pole: And whenever a Ship fails to or 
from the Equinoctial, either North or South, her 
Way gain'd thus is called her Difference of La- 
titude. | | 

LATITUDE ef a Star or Planet, is its Diftance 


from the Ecliprich, being an Arch of a Circle of 
Longitude, reckoned from the Ecliptick towards 


its Poles. 
LATITUDE Helzcentrick of a Planet: 


Heliocentrickh. | 
LATUS Ream, a Term in Conicks, bei 
ſame with the Parameter; which ſee. | 
 LATUS Tranſoerſum of the Hyperbela, is a 
Righr Line lying between the Vertexes of the two 
Oppeſite Sections: Or that Part of the Common 
Axis which is between the Vertexes of the Upper 
and Lower Cone, as the Line E D in the follow- 
ing Figure; where alſo Dd and Ee may be 
the Parametzrs, or Latus Rectums, belenging to 
tile two oppoſite Seftions GLRO, and OE OR. 


See 


ng the 


| 


in irs Progreſs over the Curvated Part 


. +» vt 
* 


To this Latus Tranſverſum anſwers the longeſt 
Diameter in the Elipſis, which Apollonius calls the 
Tranſverſe Axis or Diameter: 

LATUS Primarium, is a Right Line belonging 
to a Conickh Section, drawn thro' the Vertex ofthe 
Section of the Cone, and within it; as the Line EE 
or D D in the preceding Figure. | 
LAVAMENTUM, the {ame with Fobus. 
LAUDANUM, is meant only of a Medicine 
made of an Opiate, and that they call an Opiate Lau- 
danum, from its excellent Qualities. Tis an Extract 
of the finer and purer Part of Opium, made with 
Water and Spirit of Wine, and then evaporated to 
its due Conſiſtence: Of this there are many ways, 
bur Lemery's feems the beſt: See his Courſe of Chy- 
miſtry, laſt Edit. p. 618. 

LAUNCH, in the Sea Phraſe, is to put out - 
Thus they ſay, Launch a Ship our of the Dock, or 
our of the Key; Launch the Boat, Launch the Da- 
vid in or out; Launch out the Capſtan Bars. Alſo 
when they have hoiſte d up a Yard high enough, 
they ſay, in another Senſe, Launch ho! that is, Hoiſt 
no more: Alſo in ſtowing any thing in the Hould 
of a Ship, they cry, Launch aft or Launch forward on: 
ſo when they are pumping, if the Pump ſucks, they 
ſay Launch ho ! that is, Pump no more. 

LAWS of Motion: fee Mor ion. | 

LAXATIVES, or Looſening Medicines, are thoſe 
which, with their benign Particles, ſoftning and 
ſcouring the Inteſtines, cleanſe them of their Ex- 
crements. | | 

LAY the Land, a Sea Phraſe, which is uſed for 
ſailing our of Sight of Land]; for then they ſay, they 

have laid tbe Land: And if another Point of Land 
exclude the Sight of a former, they ſay, they have 
ſhut the firſt Land in. | 
{ LEAP-YEAR, or Biſſextile, is every fourth Year 
and ſo called from its Leaping a Day more that 
| Year than in a Common Year: For in the Common 

Year any fixed Day of a Month changeth ſucceſ- 
fively the Day of the Week; bur in the Leap- Near 
it Skips or /eaps over one Day. 
| Note, The Common Year hath 355 Days in it, 
bur the Leap-Tear 366, and then February hath 29 
Days, which in Common Years hath bur 28, 


To find the Leap-Tear you have this Rule - 
Divide by 4 ; what's left ſhall be, 


| 


For Leap-Vear o; fo 2 Y, 2, OF 2. 
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4. A Commencement from a Day certain. 


. Example. 


In the Teen Mi is is, 4 Ten Year; 
Or A Leap- Tear. | e / 


„ 


4) 1701 (445 . 


ts 
Led 


I 2 Remainder ; fo that it is the 
Firſt Year after the Leap. Ear. l 
LEASE, in Law, ſignifies a Detniſe or Letting 
of Lands or Tenements, Righr of Common, Renr, 
or any Hereditament unto another, ſor Term of 


Years or Life, for a Rent reſerved ; and is either 


written, called a Leaſe by Indenture, or a Leaſe Pa- 
rol. The Party that letteth this Leaſe, is called the 
Leſſer ; and the Party to whom it is ler, is the Leſ- 


| ſee: And a Leaſe hath in it Six Points: 1. Words 


ſufficient to import a Demiſe. 2. A Leſſee named. 
4. A 
Term of Years. $5. A Determination. 6. A Re- 
ſervation of Rent. 
LEAVER : ſee Lever. | 


LEAVES, are the Notches of the Pinion of a 


Watch: ſee Pinion. 


LED GEs in a Ship, are ſmall Pieces of Timber 
Iy ing athwart Ships, from the MWaſte-Trees to the Roof- 
Trees, which ſerve to bear up the Nettings, or the 
Gratngs over the Half. Deck. 5 
| GACY, in Law, is a particular Thing given 
by a laſt Will and Teſtament: For if a Man trans- 
fer his whole Right or Eſtate upon another, that the 
Civilians call Hereditary; and he to whom it 1s fo 
transferred, they call Hæres; but in Common Law 
he is called Heir only, to whom all the Man's Lands 
and Hereditaments deſcend by Right of Blood: The 
former is Heres factus, the latter Heres natus. 

LEE, a Word diverſly uſed at Sea; they mean 
generally by it, the Part oppoſite to the Wind: 
Thus the 

LEE. Shore, is that on which the Wind blows ; 
and therefore to be under the Lee of the Shore, is 
to be cloſe under the Weather. ſnore, or under 
Wind. When they ſay, 

A-LEE the Helm, they mean, put the Helm to 
the Leeward fide of the Ship. They ſay allo, Take 
care of the | 

LEE-Latch ; which is a Word of Command to 
che Man ar the Helm, ſpoken by him that com- 
mands, or Cons, to take care that the Ship don't go 
to | 94 Leeward of her Courſe : Wherefore they 
call a, | | 

LEEWARD Ship, onethar is not faſt by a Wind, 
or which dork nor ſail fo near the Wind, nor make 
her Way ſo good as ſhe fhould. 

To lay a Ship by the Lee, or to come by the Lee, 


is to bring her ſo, that all her Sails may lie flat 


againſt her Maſts and Shrouds, and that the Wind 
may come right upon her Broad-ſide. The way 
to do which, if all a Ship's Sails be abroad, is to 
bear up the .Helm hard ro Windward, to ler riſe 


the Fore-tack, veer the Main-ſheer, and take in the 


Miſſen- maſt, or at leaſt to peel it up; which is cal- 
led Spelling the Miſſen. co 
LEE-FANG, is a Rope in a Ship, reeved into 


the Crengles of the Courſes, when the Bottom of a 


yall is to be haled in, that ſo the Bonnets may be 
/aced on ; this Rope is alſo of uſe to take in the Sail. 


. 


choſe 

of Life or Member, are only i 

to r over to the Juſtices of A 

© + KEETCH of « Sail; (abeard a Ship) fignifies the 


| ourward Edge or Skirt of the Sail from the Earing 


ro the Clew; or rather the middle of the Sail be. 


| rween theſe rwo. 


_ - LEEICH-LINES, are ſmall Ropes faftened to 
the: Leetch of the Topſails (only) and then reeved 
into a Block at the Yard, juſt by the Topſail Ties. 
Their uſe is to hale in the Leetch of the Sail, when 
the Topfails are to be taken in; which is always 
firſt done, and then the Sail can be taken in with 
the greater Eaſe. | 
LEGAN: ſee Flotſon; 

LEGGS of the Martnets, is the Term for thoſe 
ſmall Ropes in a Ship, which are pur thro the Boſe 
Ropes of the Main and Foreſail, in the Leech of each. 
They are above a Foot in Length, and ar either 
End are ſpliced into themſelves : They have alſo a 
ſmall Eye, into which the Mareners are faſtened by 
two Hitches, and the End is ſeized into the ſtanding 
part of the Martnets. | 

LEGGS cf 4 Triangle: When one fide of a Tri- 
angle is taken as a Baſe, the other two are called 


4 ; 

LEGUMEN, in Botanicks, is that Species of 
Plants which we call Pulſe; and they are ſo named 
becauſe they may be gathered by the Hand without 
cutting. Mr. Ray reckons all thoſe Plants which 
have a Papilionaceous, or Burter-fly-like Flower, 
among the Legumina, 

LEMMA, is a Term uſed chiefly by Geomerrick 
Writers, and fignifies a Propoſition, which ſerves 
previouſly to prepare the way for the more eaſie 
Apprehenfion of the Demonſtration of ſome Theo- 
rem, or for the Conſtruction of fome Problem. 
Thus to prove thar a Pyramid is + of a Priſm or 
Parallelopiped of the fame Baſe and Height with 
ir, (the Demonſtration of which, after Euclid's way, 
in Lines, is a little difficult to conceive) we may 
premiſe this Lemma; which you will find proved 
under the Word Progreſſion, That the Sum of 4 
Series of the Squares of Numbers in Arithmetica! 
Proportion, beginning fiom o, and going on in the 
Natural Order; as o, 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, &c. 
is always ſubtriple of the Sum of as many Terms equal 
to the greateſt ; or, in other Words, is always 4 of 
the greateſt Term multiplied by the Number of 
the Terms. 

Thus alſo to find the Inflectien of a Curve Line, 
(if it hath any Inflection) this Lemma muſt be firſt 
premiſed, That a Tangent may be drawn to the given 
Curve in 4 given Point. 

LENIENTIA, the ſame with Laxantia. 

LENO and Linon, is that part of the Brain cal- 
led Torcular Herophili, that Place where the third 
Cavity of the Dure Meninx 1s jcined to the firſt, 
ſecond, and fourth. 5 

LENS, is a Term in Opticks for a ſmall Con- 
vex, or Plano-Convex, a Concave, or Concavo- 
Convex Glaſs. e 

LENTA Febris, the flow or lingering Fever, is 
uſually reckoned among the Sy»mpromarical, a 
proceeds from ſome hidden Putrefaction fticking 
ro ſome Bowel, ſo that irs Subſtance is almoſt cor- 
rupred. Such a kind of Fever is often bred in the 
Conſumption of rhe Lungs, and degenerares into 
an Heftickh, Blanchard. | 
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LENTIGINES, are what we call Freckles. 
LEO; is the Fifth of the Twelve Signs of the 
Jodiack - 18 
LEPIDOIDES, is the Scaly Suture of the Skull: 
r 
LEPRA Arabum, the ſame with Elephantiaſis 
Græcorum. a 11. 
LEPROSIE, is a dry Scab, whereby the Skin 
becomes ſcaly like Fiſn: It differs from Leuce and 


and cauſes an Itching; for the Skin is the only Part 
affected, and therefore that being flead off, the 
Fleſh undernearh appears found and well. 
LEPROSO Amovendo, is a Writ that lies for a 
Pariſh, to remove a Leper or Lazar, that thruſteth 
himſelf into the Company of his Neighbours, either 
in Church or in other Publick Meetings, to their 
Annoyance or Diſturbance. 
LEPTUNTICA, are attenuating cutting Me- 
dicines, which part or cut the croſs and viſcous 
Humours with their acute Particles. 
LEPUS, the Hare, a Southern Conſtellation, 
containing 13 Stars. ON IN | 
LESSER Circles of the Sphere, are thoſe whoſe 


Parts, bur are parallel ro Greater Circles : As the 
Tropicks and Polar Circles, and all Parallels of 
Dec'ination and Altitude; which latter being pa- 
fallei ro the Horizon, are called A macanters. 


Tenements to another for Term of Life, for Vears, 
or at Will: And the Perſon to whom ſuch a Leaſe 
is made, is called the Leſſee. 
- LETHARGUS, a Lerhargy, is a Diſeaſe cau- 
fing an heavy Sleep, like that Diſtemper called Coma, 
but accompanied with a Fever and a Delirium; and 
is {uppoſed ro be an Heap of too much orincongru- 
ous moiſt Matter within the Pores of the Cortical 
Subſtance of the Brain. This Diſtemper does nor 
ſeem to come of ir ſelf, but rather from rhe Demi- 
gration of Fevers. . 
LETTERS Patent, are Writings ſealed with the 
Great Seal of England, whereby a Man is autho- 


himſelf he could nor. And they are fo termed of 


affixed, ready to be ſhewed for Confirmation of the 
Authority given by them. Common Perſons may 
grant Letters Patents; but they are rather call'd Pa- 


for Difference ſake, thoſe granted by the King are 
called Letters Patent Royal. 


LETTER of Attorney, is a Writing authorizing 
Third Perſon, 6c. 


are ſtricken down, then the Sail is looſed below, 
before they hoiſe the Yard. Neither is it properly 
{aid of Top-ſails, becauſe they lie on the Top; and 
therefore the Word for them is, Heave out your Top- 
fails. Nor can it be applied ro the Mixzen; for to 
it the Word is, Strike the Mizzen, and ſet it. So 
that in Strictneſs it belongs only ro the Main-ſal, 
Fore-ſail, and Sprit -ſail, when their Yards are hol- 
ed up aloft. | 


LENTIFORME Promincnces > See Corpora | 


Alphus, in that a Leproſie is rough ro the Touch, | 


 LESSOR and Leſſee, are Terms of the Common 
Law: T he Leſſor, is he that Leaſeth our Lands or | 


rized to do or enjoy any thing that otherwiſe of 


their Form, becauſe they be open, with the Seal} LEUCOMA, is a Whi 


LETT-FALL, the Word at Sea for putting our | 


aà Sail when the Yards are aloft, and the Sail is to Braſs, with two Sights and a Glaſs, almoſt filled 
come down from the Yard ; but when the Yards, 


| 


LEVANT and Couchant, is when Cartel: have 

been ſo long in another Man's Ground, that th 

have Jain down, and are riſen again to feed. 
LEVARI Faczas, is a Writ directed to the SheZ 


riff, for levying of a Sum of Money upon Lands 


nizance.' 


LEVARI Facias damna de diſſeiſitoribus, is a 
Wrir directed ro the Sheriff, for the levying of 
Damages, wherein the Diſſeiſor hath formerly been 
condemned to the Hiſſeiſee. | 

LEVARI Facias reſiduum debiti, is a Writ di- 
rected to the Sheriff, for the levying the Remnant 
of a Debt upon Lands and Tenements, or Chattels 
ef the Debtor that hath in part ſatisfied before. 


and Tenements of him that hath forfeited a Recog- 


quod non habuit emptores, is a Writ command ing the 
Sheriff ro fell the Goods of the Debtor which he 
hath already taken, and returned that he could not 
ſell them, and as much more of the Debtor's Goods 
as will ſarisfie the whole Debt. 

LEVATORES Aui, are Muſcles, which ariſe 


fleſhy from each fide of the 0% Pubs, internally 


within the elvis, as alſo from part of the Os I/chi- 


um and Sacrum : From theſe Places, like Lines 


drawn from a Circumtcrence rowards a Center, its 


Planes do not paſs through the Center of the Sphere; | Fibres deſcend over the Maſculi Mar ſupiales to theit 
and which do not divide the Globe into two equal 


Implantation at the lower end of the Inteſtinurs 
Rectum in the Anus. The Uſe of theſe Muſcles is 
chiefly to tuſpend and draw the Anus upwards, left 
the Fzces ſhould be burthenſom to the Sphincter. 
LEVATOR Secapule, is a Muſcle of the Shoul- 
der-Blade, by ſome called Levator Patientiæ, be- 
cauſe we make uſe of it in large Inſpirations, in or- 
der to expire; as when we figh (as they call it.) 
This lies immediately under the Cucullaris, ariſing 
by ſo many ſeparate Originations from the Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Tranſverſe Preceſſes of 
the Vertebræ of the Neck; which uniting into one 
large fleſhy Body, deſcends obliquely to its Inſer- 
tion at the ſuperior Angle of the Scapulæ : Its Name 
declares its Office. 
LEUCE, is a Cutaneous Diſeaſe, when the 
Hairs, Skin, and ſometimes the Fleſh underneath, 
turns white; the Fleſh being pricked with a Needle, 
is not ſenfible, nor emits Blood, bur a Milky Hu- 
mour. It differs from Alphus, in that it penetrates 


deeper, and changes the Skin, ſo that the Hairs are 
changed too. | 


Tunick of the Eye; the fame with 4/bu2o. 
LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, is a pituitous Drop- 


; ſy, or a Droply that ſeizes the whole Body; which 
tents, than Letters Patents to make Denzzens ; yet inni 


in the Beginning is called Cachexia, and differs from 
it on'y in Degree. 


LEVEL of Carpenters, is an Inſtrument made 


of a long piece of Wood at bottom, and with an 
an Attorney; that is, a Man appropriated to do a: upright one to hold a Thread and Plummet, which 
lawful Act in our ſtead : As a Letter of Attorney to plays about a perpendicular Line there drawn; and 
give Seiſin of Lands, to receive Debts, ro ſue a when it falls exactly on it, then is the bottom piece 


in a true Level, or Horizontal Poſition. 
LEVEL, is an Inſtrument made of Wood or 


with coloured Spirit of Wine, but ſo as to leave 
room for a Bubble of Air to play up and down 
in it: Ir bath a Cover, divided into ſeveral equal 
Parts, whereby to adjuſt the Bubble; with a Spring 
to fit it to the Three-legg'd Staff, and a long Screw, 
to rectify the Bubble by the Help of a Plummer chat 
hangs on one of the Sights. Sometimes, inſtead ot 
the long Screw and Spring, there is fitted a Rack, 
being two Semi- circles ar Right Angles, with a 
Thread or Worm upon two endleſs Screws; which, 
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LEVARI Facias, quando vicecomes returnavit 


te Scar in the Horny 
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with a Key, readily brings the Inſtrument to a true 
Level; and ſometimes to help the Sight, there is ad- 
ded a Teleſcope, There alſo belongs to this Inſtru- 
ment two or more Station-Staves ; and it is uſed by 
Ingineers, Survegers, c. to find the true Level for 
conveying Water to ſupply Towns, making Rivers 

Navigable, dreining Bogs, Sc. See Vel. II. 
' LEVER, is the ſecond Mechanical Power; and 
ſo conſidered, is only a Balance ſupported by a 
Hypomochlion ; only the Center is not in the Mid- 
dle, as it is in the common Balance, but near one 
End; for which Reaſcn tis uſed to elevate or raiſe 
a great Weight; whence comes the Name Lever. 

LEVIGATION, in Chymiſtry, is the grinding 
any hard Matter to a very fine, or as they lay, an 
impalpable Powder upon a Marble, as the Painters 
grind the ir Colours. 

LEVITY, is the Diminution or Want of Weight 
in any Body, when compared with another that 
is heavier ; and in this Senſe is oppoſed to Gravity. 
The Schools maintain there is no ſuch thing as Poſi- 
tive or Abſolute Leviiy; and this they would have 
to be the Cauſe of the Emergency of Bodies lighter 
in Specie than Water, up to the Surface of that Li- 
quor. Bur beſides that, the common Senſe of Man- 
kind diſcovers Gravity and Levity to be only Rela- 
tive and Comparative Things; the Honourable 
Mr. Boy/e hath by many Experiments ſhewn, That 
the riſing of Bodies from the Bottom to the Surface 
of Water, if lighter ſpecifically than it, is by no 
means ſolvable nor accountable by any ſuch Notton 
as that of Poſitive Levity, but exactly agreeable ro 
the Laws of the Hydreſtaticks : See his New Expe- 
riments about the Poſitive or Relative Levity of Bodies, 
and Hydreſt. Paradoxes. | 

LIBEL, fignifies rhe Original Declaration of 
any Action in the Civil Law; as alſo a Criminous 
Reporr of any Man caſt abroad, or otherwiſe un- 
lawfully publiſh'd, and then called Famoſus Libellus; 
and this is either In Scriptis, or Sine Scriptis : In 
Scriptis, is when an Epigram, or other Writing, is 
compoſed or publiſh'd to another's Diſgrace, which 
may be done Verbis aut Cantilenis ; as where this is 
maliciouſſy repeated or ſung in the Preſence of o- 
thers; or elſe Traditione, when the Libel, or any 
Copy of it, is delivered out to ſcandalize the Party. 
Famoſus Libellus fine Scriptis, may be two: fold: 
1. Picturis, as to paint the Party in a fhameful and 
ignominious manner; Or, 2. Signis, as to fix a Gal- 
lows, or other ignominious Signs, at the Door of 
the Party, or elſewhere. 

LIBELLO habendo: See Copia Libelli deli beranda. 

LIBERA Chaſea habenda, is a Writ Judicial, 
granted to a Man for a free Chace belonging to his 
Mannor, after he hath by a Jury proved it to be- 
long to him. 

LIBERTATE, is a Writ iſſuing out of the 
Chancery to the Treaſurer, Chamberlains, or Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer, or Clerks of the Hamper, &c. 
for the Payment of any Annual Penſion, or other 
Sums granted under the Great Seal: Or ſome- 
times to the Sheriff. Sc. for the Delivery of any 
Lands or Goods taken upon Forfeits of Recogni- 
zance. It lies alſo to a Gaoler, for the Beli- 
very of a Priſoner that hath put in Bail for his 
Appearance. | 3 

LIBERTATIBUS Allocandis, is a Writ that 
lies for a Citizen or Burgeſs of any City or Borough, 
that contrary to the Liberties of the City or Town 
whereof he 1s, is impleaded before the King's 
Juſtices, or Juſtices Errant, or juſtice of the Fo- 
reſt, Se. to have his Privilege allowed. 


LIBERTATIBUS Exigendis in Itinere, is a Writ 


whereby the King willeth the Juſtices in Eyre 10 
admit of an Attorney for the Defence of another 
Man's Liberty before them. 3 
LIBERTY, is the Power a Man hath to do, or 
forbear doing, any particular Action, according as 
irs Doing or Forbearance has the actual Preference 
in the Mind; which is the ſame thing as to ſay, 
according as he himſelf wills it. 
LIBRA, one of the Twelve Signs of the Zodiach, 
being exactly oppoſite ro Aries. > 
LIBRATION of the Moon, (ſee Eve &ion) is of 
three Kinds: 
1. Her Libration in Longitude ; Which is a 
Motion arifing from the Plane of that Meridian of 
the Moon, (which is always, nearly, turned towards 
us) being directed not to the Earth, but towards 


the other Focus of the Moon's Elliptical Orbit; 


and ſo to an Eye on the Earth ſhe ſeems to librate 
to and again in Longitude, or according to the Or- 
der of the Signs in the Zodiack. This Libration is 
of no Quantity twice in each Periodical Month; 
viz. when the Moon is in her Apogee, and in her 
Perigee ; for the Plane of her Meridian above- 
mention d, is directed alike to both the Foci. 

2. Her Libration in Latitude; which ariſes hence, 
That her Axis not being perpendicular to the Plane 
of her Orbir, bur inclined to ir, ſomerimes one of 
her Poles, and ſometimes the other, will nod (as 
they call it) or dip a little rowards the Earth ; (as 
is the Caſe of the Poles of the Earth rowards the 
Sun) and conſequently ſhe will appear to librate a 
little, and to ſhew ſometimes more of her Spots, 
and ſometimes leſs of them, rowards each Pole : 
Which Libration depending on the Poſition of the 
Moon, in reſpect of the Nodes of her Orbit with 
the Ecliprick, (and her Axis being perpendicular 
nearly to the Plane of the Ecliptick) is very proper. 
ly ſaid to be in Latitude. | 
And this is compleated in the Space of the Moon's 
Periodical Month; or rather while the Moon is re- 
turning again to the ſame Poſition, in reſpect of 
her Nodes. | 

3. There is alſo a Third hind of Libration, by 
which it happens, that though another Parr of her 
is not really obverted to the Earth, as in the former 
Librations, yet another is illuminated by the Sun: 
For ſince her Axis is perpendicular nearly to the 
Plane of the Ecliptick, when the Moon is moſt 
Sourherly, in reſpect of the Ecliprick North Pole; 
ſome Parts nearly adjacent to it will be illuminated 
by the Sun; while, on the contrary, the South 
Pole will be in darkneſs, In this Caſe therefore, if 
it happen that the Sun be in the ſame Line with 
the Moon's Southern Limit; then will ſhe, as ſhe 
proceeds from Conjunction with the Sun towards 
her aſcending Node, appear to dip her Northern 
Polar Parts a little into the dark Hemiſphere, and 
to raiſe her Southern Polar Parts as much into the 
Light; and the contrary to this will happen the 
next Fortnight, while the New Moon is deſcending 
from her Northern Limit; for then her Northern 
Polar Parts will appear to emerge out of Darkneſs, 
and the Southern Polar Parts to dip into it. And 
this ſceming Libration, or rather theſe Effects of 
the former Libration in Latitude, depending upon 
the Light of the Sun, will be compleated in her 
Synodical Month. Greg. Aſtron, Lib. 4. Seft. 10. 

LICENSE to ariſe, is a Liberty given by the 
Court to a Tenant that is Efſoined de malo letti in a 
real Action: For the Law is, That in this Caſe he 
may not ariſe out of his Bed, or ar leaſt go our of 
his Chamber, until he have been viewed by Knights 


| 


thereunto appointed, and have a Day aligned 25 
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to appear : And the Reaſon of this is, Thar it 
= appear whether he cauſed himſelf a, be Eſſoin- 
ed deceitfully, or not; and therefore if the Deman- 
dant can prove that he was ſeen abroad before the 
View or Licenſe of the Court, he ſhall be adjudged 
do be deceirfully Eſſoined, and to have made De- 


ult. 8 
” LICENTIA Surgendi, is a Writ whereby the 
Tenant Eſſoined de malo lecti, obtaineth Liberty to 


riſe. 
LICHEN, barbarouſly called by ſome Serpigo or 
erma : Halliabbus calls it Perigo and Sarpedo ; the 
ulgar Voliacita, Lichens are certain Aberiries of 
the Skin, and as ir were Tumours, which irch 
much, and ſend forth Matter. The Greeks and 


Arabians have made two forts of Lichens ; the one | 


mild and gentle, the other fierce and cruel : And 
according ro Avicen, ſome are moift ; which being 
rubbed, ſend forth a kind of Dew; others are dry: 
And the Moiſt are more ſafe ; bur the Dry is made 


of ſalt pituitous Matter, turn'd into Melancholy | 


Blood. And again he writes, That one Impetigo 
brings off the Skin, by reaſon of its great Dry nels, 
and another does not; and that one is Ambulatory 
and Malignant, and another Fixed and Standing ; 
as alſo one is Old, another Freſh. Hence it ap 

, Thar the Scabies of Corn. Celſus was nothing 
3 of the Greeks, and the Impetigo, 
of the Arabians. It comes in any Part of the Body 
bur eſpecially in the Face and Chin, as Galen has 
it: For a Lichen, ſays he, is a moſt ungrateful Di- 
ſtemper in the Chin, becauſe, it makes it itch ex- 
ceedingly, and ſtretches our the Parts affected : It 
is not a little dangerous; it ſpreads over the whole 
Face, and ſometimes reaches the Eyes, and at laſt 


makes the Perſon affected extream filthy and loat h. 


ſome. Blanchard. | | 

LICHEN of the Greeks, is Pliny's Impetigo, or an 
Inequality of the Skin, extending it ſelf to the 
neighbouring Parts, and accompanied with an ex- 
traordinary Itching, and dry Pimples. Blanchard. 


LIE under the Sea: The Sailors ſay a Ship lies | 


under the Sea, when her Helm being made faſt 
Lee, ſhe lies ſo 4. Hull, that the Sea breaks upon 
her Bow, or her Broad. ſide. | 

LIEGE, is a Word borrowed from the Feudiiſts, 
and hath two ſeveral Significations in the Common 
Law, ſometimes being uſed for Liege-Lord, and 
ſometimes for Liege- Man. Liege-Lord, is he that 
acknowledgeth no Superior; Liege-Man, is he that 
oweth Allegiance to his Liege- Lord. - 

LIEN, the ſame with Spleen ; which ſee. 

LIENTERIA, is a kind of Looſeneſs, where the 
Meat or Aliment taken in, is ſent our of the Bo- 


dy before it be altered, or at leaſt before it be 
digeſted, 


LIFE-RENT, in Law, is a Rent or Exhibition 


which a Man receives, either for Term of Life, or 
for Suſtentation of Life. 

LIFTING-PIECES, are Parts of a Clock 
which do lift up and unlock the Detents in the 
Clock-part., | 

LIFTS, are Ropes in a Ship belonging to the 
Yard-arms of all Yards : And their Ule is to Top 
the Tard-arms, i. e. to make the Ends of the Yards 
hang higher or lower, as Occaſion ſerves. The 
Top-ſail Lifts do ſerve as Sheats for the Top-gallant 
Yards, as well as for Lifts to the Top-ſail Yards. 
The Haling of theſe Ropes is called Topping the 
Lifts : Thus they ſay, Top 4 Starboard, or Top 4 


P * 3 i. e. hale upon the Starboard or Larboard- 
t. 5 | 


Ix : 
2 


The Lift: for the Sprit-ſail Yard, they call and. 


ing-Lifts. 

LIGAMENTUM : A Ligament is a ſolid and 
very fibrous Parr of an Animal Body, proceeding 
almoft from Matter like a Cartilage, different in Size, 
Number and Situation, broad and round, cold 5 as 
it comes near the Conſti tution of a Membrane or a 
Cartilage, drier or moiſter, harder or ſoſter, more 
or leſs, tough and flexible. Its Uſe is to connect 
the Parts, eſpecially Bones, that they may better 
perſorm their Motions. Thole which tie the Bones 
together are wholly inſenſible, and the others ha ve 
but a dull Senſe. 

LIGAMENTUM Ciliare : See Ciliare Liga- 
mentum, 

LIGEANCY, is ſuch a Duty or Fealty as no 
Man may owe to more than one Lord ; and there- 
fere it is moſt commonly uſed for the Duty and 
Allegiance which every good Subject owes to his 
Liege-Lord the King. | 

Ligeantia, ſays my Lord Coke, eft duplex, ſicus 
ſubditus tenetur Regi ad Obedientiam, ita Rex tenetur 
ſubdito ad Prete&tonem : And in another Place, Du- 
plex eſt Ligamen inter Regem & populum, Ec. Vid. 
7 Rep. Calvin's Caſe — Which Paſſages ſome will 
have to be an expreſs Authority in Law, to prove 


the Original Contract berween the King of Eng- 


land and the People. 
LIGHT, is uſed to ſignify Three Things: 
1. That Senſation which ariſes in us from the 


View of any Luminous Object, as the Sun, a Star, 


or a Candle. | 
2. Light ſigni fies the Cauſe of that Senſation in 


Luminous Body. 
3. By this Word ſome alſo underſtand the Action 
of rhe Medium interpoſed berween us and the Lumi- 


which coming forth from thence, pervades the 
Medium before it can come to affect our Eyes. 
Light is undoubtedly produced by Motion, bur 
yer tis not every Motion that will produce Light. 
The Learned Dr. H. in his Micrography, P. 55. 
judges the Motion that produces Light ought to 
have theſe Requiſites: 1. That it be exceeding 
quick, like the Motions of Fermentation and Pu- 
trefaction; (as you ſee in ſhining Pickles and rotten 
Wood”) 2. It muſt be a Vibrative Motion, and alſo 
have its Vibrations exceeding ſnort: This he con- 
cludes from the ſhining of Diamonds, when chafed 
or rubbed. | | 

As to the Trajection of Light through the Medi- 
um, the moſt freely that can be, he well obſerves, 
1. That the Medium muſt be ſuſceptible and im- 


on be ſuch, that Light may be propagated through 


it can by no Means be Inſtantaneous ; and ſeems 
(ſo long ago) fully ſatisfied, That Light requires 
much the ſame Time for its Trajection, as Mr. 
Romer found it afterwards to do by the Eclipſes of 
Fupiter's Satellites: See Philiſ. Tranſ. N. 136. P. 
198. | 
The Incomparable Sir I/aac Newton allows, witli 


other Aſtronomers, about 10 Minutes of an Hour 


for the Motion of a Ray of Light from rhe Sun to 
the Earth. Princip. P. 231. | | 

He found alſo, by plain and repeared Experi- 
ments, Thar the Rays of Light being in the Air, 
and paſſing near or through the Edges of any opa- 


cous or tranſparent Body, (fuch as Pieces of Gold 
or Silver Coin, or ſquare Pieces of thoſe Metals; 


the 


us, as it is an Action or Property exiſting in che 


nous Object; and others, That Train of Rays, 


partible of this Motion. 2. That the Parts of it 
muſt be Homogeneous. 3. That their Conſtituti- 


them as ſoon as poſſible: Though he aſſerts, That 
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the Edges of Knives, or of broken Glaſs, ©c.) are 
always bent or incurvated towards ſuch Bodies, as 
if they were attratted by them; and of theſe, thole 
Rays which paſs neareſt the Edges, are moſt 


incurvatetd. 


And from hence it will follow, That the Refracti- 


on of the Rays of Light, (eſpecially of rhoſe which 


fall near the Edges of Bodies) is not made juſt ar 
the Poinr of Incidence, but a little before the Rays 
emer into the denſer Medium, and a little after they 


are gotten within it. 


The fame Perſon found alſo by curious Experi- 
ments made with Priſins, That the vividly coloured 
Image, tranſmitted through a Hole, in a darkened 


Room, oppoſite to the Sun. beams, and caft on a 


white Wall, was five times as long as it was broad: 
This ſtrange Diſproportion between the Length and 
Breadth of the coloured Spectrum put him upon ſe- 
veral Thoughts; but at laſt he thought of this 


Experimentum Crucis : He took two Beards, and 


placed one cloſe behind the Priſm at the Window, 
fo that the Light paſſing through a ſmall Hole pur- 
poſely made in it, might fall on another Board pla- 
ced nearer the Wall, at about 12 Foot Diftance 
from the former; and having alſo a ſmall Hole in 


it too, for (ome of the incident Light to pals thro. 


Behind this Board he placed a ſecond Priſm, that 
the Rays paſſing through it and the two Holes in 
the Boards, might be again refracted before it came 
to the Wall. Then he turned the firſt Priſm at the 


2 


3. Thoſe Colours he calls Simple or Homegene,! 
which are exhibited by Hcmogeneal Light: ; 


are exhibired by Homogeneal Light. 

5. Different Colours he calls not only the more 
eminent Species, Red, Yellow,. Green, Blue, Pur. 
ple, but all other the minuteſt Gradations; much 
after the ſame manner, that not only the more emi. 
nent Degree in Muſick, but all the leaſt Gradaticns 
are eſteem'd different Sounds. | 


PROPOSITIONS. 


1. The Sun's Light conſiſts of Rays differing by 
indefinite Degrees of Refrangibility. __ 

2. Rays which differ in Refrangibility, when 
parted from one another, do proportionably differ 
in the Colours which they exhibir. Thele two 
Propoſitions are Matter of Fact. 

3. There are as many Simple or Homogenecal 
Colours, as Degrees of Refrangibility; for rocvery 
Degree of Refrangibility belongs a different Co- 
lour, by Prop 2. And that Colour-is Simple, by 
Def. 1. and 3. | | 

4. Whiteneſs, in all reſpects like that of the 


of our Senſes, cannor be compounded of two tim- 
ple Colours alone; for ſuch a Compoſition muſt be 
made by Rays that have only rwo Degrces of Re. 
frangibility, by Def. 1. and 3. And therefore ir 


Window flowly about irs Axis, ſo as to make the ſe. | cannot be like that of the Sun's Light, by Prep, l. 


veral Parts of the Image caſt on the ſecond Board 


ſucceſſively paſs through the Hole in it, that ſo he 
might obſerve to what Places on the Wall the ſe- 
cond Priſm would refract them. And then he ſaw 
plainly, by the Variation of thoſe Places, that the Light 
tending to that End of the Image towards which the 
Refrattion of the firſt Priſm was made, did in the ſe. 
cond Priſm ſuffer a Refraction conſiderably, the Light 
tending to the other End, And ſo the true Cauſe of 
the Length of char Image was detected to be no 
other, than that Light conſiſts of Rays differently re- 


frangible; which, without reſpect to any Difference | 


in their Incidence, were according to their Degrees 
of Refrangibility tranſmitted towards divers Parts 
of the Wall. From whence he juſtly concluded, 
That Light it ſelf was an Heterogeneous Mixture of 
differently Refrangible Rays. Philoſophical Tranſacti- 
0ns, N. 80, 

He demonſtrares alſo, That ſince Lighe is always 
propagated in Right Lines, it cannot poſſibly con- 
fiſt in Action only, (Prep. 41, 42. Lib. Princip. Phil. 
Mathem.) as the Carteſians do aſſert. 

In another Place of the Tranſactions he gives the 
following Definitions and Propotitions. 


DEFINITIONS: 
1. Hemogental, Similar, or Uniform Light, is 


that whoſe Rays are equally refrangible. 
2. Heteregeneal Light, is that whoſe Rays are 


uncqually refran gible. 


Note, There are bur Three Affections of Light 


in which he obſerved its Rays to differ; viz. Re- 
frangibility, Reflexibility, and Colour: And thoſe 
Rays which agree in Refrangzbility, agree allo in 
the other two; and therefore may well be defined 
Homogeneal, elpecially fince Men uſually call thoſe 
things Homogeneal, which are ſo in all other Qua- 
lities that come under their Knowledge; though 
in other Qualities their Knowledge extends not to, 
there may poſſibly be ſome Heterogeneity. 


Nor for the ſame Reaſon, like that of ordinary 
White Objects. 


immediate Light, cannot be compounded of Sim- 
ple Colours, without an indefinite Variety of them: 
For to ſuch a Compoſition there are required Rays 
endued with all the indefinite Degrees of Refrangi- 
bility, by Prop. 1. And thoſe infer as many Sim- 
ple Colours, by Def. 1, and 3. and Prop. 2. and 3. 


in paſſing through the ſame Medium. 

7. The Rays of Light ſuffer not any Change of 
their Qualities from Refraction. 

8. Nor afterwards from the adjacent quiet Medi- 
um. Theſe two Propofitions are manifeft de facto 
in Homogeneal Light, whoſe Colour and Refrangi- 
bility is not at all changeable, either by Refraction, 
or by Contermination of the quiet Medium. 
And as for Heterogeneal Lighe, it is but an Aggre- 
gate of ſeveral ſorts of Homogeneal Light 3 no one 
lort of which ſuffers any more Alteration than if 
it were alone, becauſe the Rays act not upon one 
another, by Prop. 6. and therefore the Aggregate 
can ſuffer none. 


out of Light by Refraction, which are not commixt 

in it before; becauſe, by Prop. 7, and 8, Refracti- 
on changeth nor the Qualities of the Rays, but on- 
ly ſeparates thoſe which have divers Qualities, Dy 
means of their different Refrangibility. | 

10. The Sun's Light is an Aggregate of an inde- 
finite Variety of Homogeneal Colours, by Prop. I, 
3, and 9. And hence it is, that Homogeneal Colours 
may be called Primitive or Original. ; 

Thar Light is a Body, M. Molyneux, in his Oicp- 
tricks, proves from the various Properties of it; 
As, 

1. By the Affection of its being Refracted, tis ma. 
nifeſt, that Light, in its Paſſage through this and 
t'other Diaphanous Body, does find a different R. 
ſiſtance. Now tis unconceivable how any thing 


but Body ſhould ſuffer Reſiſtance; but we ma) con- 


cel e 


4. And thoſe Compound or Homogenea!, which 


Sun's immediate Light, and of the uſual Objects 


5. Whirenels, in all reſpects like that of the Suns 


6. The Rays of Light do not act on one another, 


9. There can no Homogeneal Colours be reduced 
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ceive the Reſiſtance that Ligbe ſuffers in its Paſſage Rays that would have fallen on the reſt of the Glals, 
through different Diaphanous Bodies to proceed | and which (were nor the Glaſs interpoſed) would 
from the Medium hindering the Diffuſion or Diſtri- | have fallen on the ſhaded Space round about the 
bution of Light through more of the Parts of this | bright Speck. 
Medium, and conſequently. it may be ſaid ro be | There ſeems but one Objection againſt what is 
leſs illuminable : For from the Nature of it, Light | here laid down; and that is, That Light is increa- 
endeavours to diffufe it ſelf: And the contrary, by | ſed by Reflexion, without depriving any Place of 
how much Light does more equally or uniformly | rhe Light it would otherwiſe receive; or without 
affect rhe Parts of the Medium, which it enlighrens ; | bringing to the enlightened Part any Light that 
or by how much it communicates its Energy to more | would otherwiſe eſcape it, or never come at it. 
of the Particles of the enlighrened Space, that Me. But if we conſider the Matter more atrentively, 
dium may be ſaid ro be by ſo much the more illumi- we ſhall find ir otherwiſe : For ſuppoſe an Hole of a 
nable, or leſs to reſiſt the Progreſs of Light. Whence | Four Square in tbe Side of a Chamber, and that a 
ir. is, that by how much the affected Parts of rhe | Candle were placed cloſe to, and juſt before the 
Medium are more ſolia and ſmall, and admit be- Middle of this Hole; there is bur half this Candle 
tween them the /eſs Space for any other Hererogene- | that now enlighrens this Room, the other half of its 
ous Matter that ſuffers nor by Light, by ſo much | Rays proceeding directly out at the Hole: Let now 
the Medium is ſaid to be more enlightned. a Looking-Glaſs be placed ſo, as juſt to fill up this 
And tis certain, Thar Reſiſtance muſt proceed | Hxle; the Rays which before would have gone out 
from the Contact of two Bodies; and Contact, ei- ar the Hole, are now reflected into the Room; fo 
ther Ave or Preſſwe, belongs only to Body. that the Hemiſphere without the Chamber, which 
The Second Property that confirms Light to be | was enlightened whilſt the Hole continued open, is 
4 Body, and a Body moved or thruſt forward, is, | now robbed of irs Light ; and all this Light is now 
That it requires Time to paſs from one Place to] reflected into us Room, whereby the averſe Side & 
another, and does it not in an Inſtant, but is only of | the Flame is made to enlighten, as well as the Side 
all Moti ons the quickeſt : For Mr. Romer has demon- directly expoſed ro the Chamber. What is ſaid of 
ſtrated, beyond all Contradiction, from the Obſer-| this Caſe, may be accommodated to all: For fo 
rations of the Immerſions and Emerſions of the Satel- a Looking-Glaſs lying horizontally, and reflecting 
lites of Jupiter, That Light requires the Time of one the Sun-beams to the Ceiling of the Room, does 
Second to move the Space of 3000 Leagues, or 9e | plainly hinder the direct Progreſs of the Rays to 
| Miles, which is near the Earth's Diameter; as may | ſome other Part, and conſequently robs that Part of 
be ſeen in the Journal des Sarvans, 1676. Decemb. 7. irs Light, This is evident, by ſuppoſing an Hole 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, Num. 136. Or Sir Tſaac| behind the Glaſs, as in the former Caſe. 
Newton's Philoſ. Natur. Math. Lib. 1. Schol. Prop. From whence tis manifeſt, how vaialy they at- 
96. where tis aſſerted, That Light requires abour | rempr, who offer ar increaſing Light uniformly, that 
10 Minutes Time to come from the Sun to the Earth: | is, equally throughout the whole Sphere of a Lumi- 
And tis moſt evident, without this Allowance for] nous Body, or Radiating Point: Such are the 
the Time ſpent in Ligh s Motion, the Appearances| Prerences of thoſe that would perſwade the World 
of the Satellites, Eclipſes, and Emerſions, are not to] of Contrivances for making the ſmall Flame of a 
be explicated by any Excentricity, or other Hypo- L- mp enlighten ſtrongly a whole Chappel, Hall, or 
theſis. | | Courr, by being hung up in the midſt thereof: 
A Third Proof that Light is a Body, is, That it] For rheſe-things are impoſſible to be effected in 
cannot by any Art or Contrivance whatſoever, be] Nature, and they had as well pretend to create 
increas d or diminiſhd ; that is to ſay, we cannot] Ligbe; for there is no other way of increaſmg it, 
magnify (for Inſtance) the Light of the Sun, or a] unleſs by robbinganother Place of its Liebe, and then 
| Candle, no more than we can magnify a Cubick | 'tis not uniformly increaſed. We have a very ſenſi- 
Inch of Gold, or make it more than a Cubick Inch: ble Inſtance of this in the new-invented Lanthorns, 
For whenever we ſee Light increaſed, tis by rob- now much uſed in London, which, by the Con- 
bing ir of ſome other Part of the Medium of us| vex - Glaſſes in their Sides, do ſtrongly throw thoſe 
Light, or by bringing the Light that naturally ſhould | Rays along the Walks of the Paſſengers, which, 
have been diffuſed through ſome other Parr, to the | would otherwiſe (were the Glaſſes away, and the 
more enlighrned Place: Thus, for Inſtance, in a| round Holes left open) be ſpe nt on Parts of the 
Burning-Glaſs, by which the Light of the Sun is Streets not frequented; whereby. the untrodden 
highly increaſed in its Focus, or Burning-Point, we; Parts of the Streets are robbed of their Ligbe, more 
are firſt to conſider, That in this Focus the Image ſtrongly ro ſupply and enlighten the Paths where 
of the Sun is projected, as being the diſtinct Baſe of the Lzght is requiſite. by 
the Glaſs : And Secondly. We may obſerve all The Intenſeneſs of Ligli (as alſo of Heat) is 
round about this bright Spot of the Sun's Image, | always proportionable to the Denſity of the Rays 
there is caſt the ſtrong Shadow of the whole | that produce it: And that Denſity always is in all 
Breadth of the Burning-Glaſs : For all the Rays Places, or at all Diſtances from the Center of Radi- 
from the Sun, that would have fallen on this broad | ation, as the Squares of ſuch Diſtances reciprecally : 
ſhaded Space, are now brought together, and crow- | See Quality, | | 
ded cloſe in this bright Spot, there raiſing a vigo-| In the French Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
rous Light and violent Hear. of Sciences, there is an Account of a New Theory 
This is abundantly confirmed by an eaſy Experi- of Light, which is ſtarted by M. Malelranche - 
ment: For cover all the Burning - Glaſs, except one | He thinks Light and Colours do ariſe from Vibra- 
ſmall round Space in its Middle, juſt the Bigneſs of tions of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, as Sounds do: 
the bright burning Spot in its Focus; and though] And therefore, according to the Degree of the Ra- 
there be a ſhaded Space round the bright Speck, as] pidity of the Motion of the Parts of a Luminous 
before, yet we ſhall not be ſenſible of any Increaſe Body, it will appear enlightened more or leſs; and 
either of Light or Heat; which plainly ſhews, in leſſer Degrees of ſuch vibrating Motion, it will 


Thar this Increafe of Light (when the Glaſs is all appear nor Luminous, but of fuch and ſuch Colours: 
bare (proceeds from the crowding together of thoſe ! ſce Vl. II. 
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Sign. Thus 
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LIN — 


* 


LIN 
| LIKE Quantities, in Algebra, are ſuch 28 are ex- 


d by the ſame Letters equally repeated in each 
— © Thus 2 0 and 3 b, and 9 f and 3 ff, 
are like Quantities; but 2b and 36 6; and 9 ff and 


3 F f f, are unlike ones; becauſe the Quantities have 
not every where the ſame Dimenſions, nor are rhe 


| Lerrers equally repeated. 


LIKE Sign, in Algebra, are when both are Af- 
firmarive, or both Negative; but if one be Affir- 
mative, and the other Negative, they are unlike 
++ 644 and ＋ 5 4 have like Signs; 
bur 9 ff and — 7 ff have unlike Signs, 


LIKE Figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as have their 


Angles equal, and the Sides about theſe equal An- 
gles proportional. 5 
LIKE 4 , in the Projection of the Sphere in 
Plano, are Parts of Leſſer Circles, containing an 
equal Number of Degrees with the correſponding 
Arks of Greater ones. | 


LIKE Solid Figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as are 


contained under like Planes, equal in Number. 
LIMBER Holes, in a Ship, are little ſquare Holes 
cut in the Bottom of all her Ground-timber and 
Hooks, about 3 or 4 Inches ſquare : Their Uſe is 
to let the Water to the Well of the Pump, which 
elſe would reſt between thoſe Timbers where the 
Keel-Rode runs. | 

LI MB, fignifies the outermoſt Border or graduated 
Edge of an Aſtrolabe, or the like Mathematical Inſtru- 
ment; or the Circumference of the primitive Circle 


in any Projection of the Sphere in Plano: Alſo the 
dutermoſt Border of the Sun's or Moon's Disk in an 


Eclipſe of either Luminary. | 
LIMIT of 4 Planet, is the greateſt Heliocentrick 
Latitude; which ſee. 
LIMITATION of Aſize, is a certain Time ſet 


down by Stature, wherein a Man muſt alledge him- 


ſelf, or his Anceſtor, ro have been ſeized of Lands. 
ſued for by a Writ of Aſſize. 


LIMITED Problem, (for ſo I tranſlare Mr. Oxa- 
nam s Word Ordonne) fignifies a Problem that hath 


bur one only Solution, or which can be done bur one 
only way; as to make a Circle paſs thro 3 Points 
given, not lying in a Right Line; to deſcribe an 
Equilateral Triangle on a Line given. 

LINCH Pins, are thoſe Pins that keep on the 
Trucks or Wheels on the Carriage of a Piece of 
Ordnance. „„ 

ILINCIT Us, the ſame with Eclegma; which ſee. 

LINE: A Line in Geometry, is a Quantity 
extended in Length only, and is ſuppoſed to have 
no Breadth or Thickneſs, It is made by the Motion 


of a Point; as, if the Point 4 be moved towards B, 


A 


C 


it will by its Motion trace out or deſcribe a Line; 
which, if it go the neareſt way between A and B, 
will be a Right or Straight Line, whoſe Definition 
therefore will be the neareſt or ſhorteſt Diſtance 
berween any two Points, Bur if the Point go any 
way about, as in any of the Lines 4 C B, then ir 
will trace our either a Crooked Line, as the upper 
4e; or elſe two or more Straight ones, as in 
the lower A C B. 
> 


=» 
®, 


LY 


- From which Geneſis or Produdtion of a Line, 


—_— — 


ſeveral Conf es will fairly follow ; ſome of 
which are needleſs Propoſitions in Euclid, 

t. Two Right Lines cannot include a Space : bur 
if drawn from the ſame Point to the ſame Point, will 


| always be coincidene; and drawn any how elfe, can 


only meer and make an Angle, bur can never bound 
or terminate a Space. Axiom. 14. 1 Euclid, © 


AC and C taken together, are longer than the 
third AB ; becauſe 4 B is the ſhorteſt Diſtance be. 
tween the two Points A and B. 20 c. 1 Euclid. 

3. A Tangent (or Line touching the Circumfe. 
rence of a Circle) can touch it bur in one Poinr, and 


16. e. 3 Euclid. es » 
4. A Righr Line drawn berween any two Points 
in the Circumference of a Circle, falls all within the 


Circle. 2e. 3 Euclid. | 
LINE of Meaſures, ſo Mr. Oughtred calls the Di- 
ameter of the primitive Circle in the Pregettion of 


the Sphere in Plano ; or that Line in which the Dia. 
meter of any Circle to be prey ected falls. 5 

LINE of Numbers, is a Line fo called by irs [n. 
ventor Mr. Gunter, and therefore frequenily called 
Gunter's Line. This is uſually placed on a Ruler, 
or the Back of a Sector ; and running parallel wick 
it, you have the Artificial Lines, as we uſually 
call them. | ZH | 

LINES and their Properties; ſee Vol. IT. 

The Second Book of Euclid treats moſtly of 


| Lines, and of the Effects of their being divided, and 


then multiplied into one another; as alſo do the 
firſt Six Propoſitions of Book the 13th. The former 


of which you have here very briefly demonſtrated 


Algebraically, 

x. If there be two Lines x and æ; one of which, 
as x, is divided into any Number of Parts, as into 
a Feri re., the Rectangle under the two whole 
Lines &, is equal to the Sum of all the Rectangles 
made by x multiplied into the Parts of 3. 


4 e 2 0 


— . 


2 
2 


That is z x=xa+ xeÞ+xi-+xe. This is fo 
plain, it needs no Proof. 

2. If a Right Line, as x, be divided into two 
Parts a ＋ e, the Rectangles made by the whole 
Line, and both its Parts are equal to the Square of 
the whole Line: ſee Fig. 2. | 


Thar is, CONTESTS 
ae 


For à a — a4-+ae. 
And 7; = Fee. 
Therefore 5 1 =a , Ze Tee. Q. E. D. 

3. Let the Line à be cut into a+e ; then ſhall 


the Rectangle under the whole Line JJ and the 


Part (a) be equal to the Square of that Part 4. 
together with the Rectangle made by the two Parts 
i and e. | | 


That is, Xa =44+ac. 


p , 
- — — ay — 
For J = 4a»pe 


And aTex4=4aaþa N. E. D. 


43. The Square of any Line, as &, divided into 
any two Parts à and e, is equal to both the Squares 


of thoſe Parts together, with the Rectangles made 
out of thoſe Parts. 


That is XJ SAAT Tee. 


2 — 


2. In any Triangle, as AC B, any two fides, a; 


conſequently will be all of it without the Circle. 


Let the 
let the 
unequal 
e, prod. 
Square 
which 1: 
the Squ 

6. If 
Line bi 
the whc 
added, 
is equa 
added, 
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Multiply 444.4 by it ſelf, and the Thing is plain. 
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 _COROLLARIES 
Hence tis plain, that the Square of any Line is 


equal to four times the Square of its half. For 
ſuppoſe Z to be biſſected, then each Part will be 


43 and multiplying « + 4 by it ſelf, rhe thing will 


| 85 8 A 1 | 4 ; 4 | 
"0 — — — 
4 obs 


© 


» —_—— at 


g. If a Line be divided into two Parts equally, 
and into two other rarrs uacquaity, the Rectangle 
under the unequal Parts, together with the Square 


6f the intermediare Parr, the Difference berween whole Line, with e added to it, the Product will be 


the equal and unequal Parts, is equal to the Square 
of half that Line. 150 
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Ler the whole Line be 2 4, then each Part will be 4; 
let the leſſer unequal Part be e, then the greater 
unequal Part will be 2 a—e ; which multiplied by 
e, produces 34e—ee: To which adding the 
Square of the Difference, or intermediate Part a—e, 
which is 24 —- z ae ee, the Sum will be only aa, 
the Square of half the Line. 

6. If a Line be biſſected. and then another Right 
Line be added to it, the Rectangle or Product of 
the whole augmented Line multiplied by the Part 
added, together with the Square of rhe half Line, | 


is equal ro rhe Square of the half Line, and part 
added, as one Line. 


. EE 


Lode folk Line be = & and the Farr added's;) 


2 


— 


. 7. If a Quantity or Line be divided any how 
into two Parts, the Square of the whole pag, to 
to 


4 e 
| F 


a 4 + s a+4aa$+aa=4 4 #--1 


— 


the Square of one of the Parts, ſhall be equ 
two Rectangles contained under the whole Line 


Part. 


l 


k ö ; 11 13 
| 2 —— — — —ͤ — 1. 6 


Let « be one Part, and e the cocker ; the Square 


| of the whole, and if the leſſer Part e, makes 44 ＋2 
e Tze. Then if the whole e be multi- 


plied twice by e, it will produce 2 ae 2e; 


and if to this be added the Square of the other Part 


4 4, the Sum will be 


242424 4 2 e e, equal to the former, 


8. If a Line cut any how into two Parts, the 
Quadruple Rectangle under the whole Line and 
one of the Parts, added to the Square of the other 


Part, is equal to the Square of the whole, and the 
other Part added to it, as if it were but one Line. 


7 "I — uu | L 


4 e 


Let the whole Line be a Fe, then four times 
that multiplied by e (or the Quadruple Rectangle 
under that and e) will be 4ae+gee ; to which 


adding the Square of the other Part 4 4, the Sum 


will be a a T4 ae +4 ee. 
And if you ſquare a + 2 e, which expreſſes the 


the former Sum of aa + a4ae +4 ee. 
9. If a Line be biſſected, and alſo cut into two 


other unequal Parts, the Sum of the Squares ot the 
unequal Parts will be double ro the Sum of the 


Squares of the half Line, and of the Difference 


between the two unequal Parts. 


Let the whole Line be 2 4, and the Difference 


between the equal and uncqual Parts b ; then the 


greater une qual Part will be a +6, and the leſſer 
a—b : The Sum of the Squares of the unequal 


Parts will be 2aa + 2 66, which is double to the 


Square of halt the Line added to the Square of the 
Difference. Q. E. D. | 
10. If a Line be biſſected, and then another Line 


added to it; the Square of the whole increaſed 


Line, togetlier with the Square of the Part added, 
is double the Sum of the Squares of the half Lone, 
and of the half Line and Part added, taken as one 
Line. 


a a 46 


| | 


Let the whole Line be 2 4, and the Part added 


2 — — 


e; then the whole increaſed Line will be 2a 4. e; 


and the half Line and Part added, will be a +e. 


then the whole will be 2 a + e; which multiplied 
by e, produces 2 a e ee, and the Square of half 
the Line 4 a being added to it, it will be 24 e e 

e+44, Which is equal to the Square of 4 + e, 


by Prop. 4. | | fr 


The Sum of the Squares of 2a-+e, and of ge, is 


4aaÞ4aec+2ee; which is plainly double to 


4 4, aud «4 24 e—ee added together. Q E. D. 


LINE, in Forufication, is that which is drawn 
from one Point to another, in delineating a Plane 
| 3 111 | port 
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and that Part, added to the Square of the other. 
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per. Bur in the Field it is ſomerimes taken 
for a Ditch bordered with its Paraper, and ſome- 


times for a Row of Gabions, or Sacks of Earth, ex- 


rended in Length on rhe Ground, to ſerve as a ſhel- 
ter againſt rhe Enemies Fire. Thus they ſay, when 
the Trenches were carried on within 30 Paces of 
the Glacis, we drew two Lines, one on the Right 
Hand, the other on the Left, for a Place of Arms. 
LINE capital, is that which is drawn from the 
Anele of the Gorge to the Angle of the Baſtion. 

INE cogritei, is that which is drawn from the 
Ante of the Center to that of the Baſtion. 

INE of Defence, is that which repreſents the 
Courſe of the Buller of any ſort of Fire-Arms, more 
eſpecially of a Muſquer- Ball, according to the Situ- 
ation which it ought to have to defend the Face of 
the Baſtion. : 

LINE of Defence Fix d or Fichænt, is that which 


8 — - . 1 
from the Center of the Excentrick to the Center of 
the Sun; Which latter Line they call alſo the 

LINE of the mean Motion of the Sun in the Ex- 
cenerich, to diſtinguiſh it from rhe former; which 
is the Line of mean Motion in the Zodiack of the 
 Primum Mobile. 1 

LINE of the Sun's True Mdtion, is a Line drawn 
from the Center of the World to the Center of the 
Sun, and produced as far as the Todiack of the 
Primum Mobile. 

LINE Horizontal, is a Right Line parallel to che 
Horizon. N > 

An Dialling, it is the common Section of 
the Horizon and the Dial-Plane. 

in Per _ it is the common Section of 
the Horizontal Plane, and that of the Draught or 


Repreſentation, and which paſſes through the prin- 
cipal Point. | 


is drawn from the Angle of the Cur tain to the flank'd 
Angle of the oppolite Baftions ; nevertheleſs without 
touching the Face of the Baſtion. This muſt never 


exceed 800 Feet, which they reckon the Diſtance 


a Muſquer-Ball will do Execution. 

LINE of Defence Razant, is that which being 
drawn from a certain Point of its Curtain, Raſeth 
the Face of the oppoſite Baſtion. This is called al- 
ſo the Line of Defence Stringent or Flanking. 

LINE of Approach, or of Attack, lignifies the 
Work which the Beſiegers carry on under Covert, 
to gain the Moar, and the Body of the Place. 

LINE of Circumvallation, is a Line or Trench cut 
by the Beſiegers within Cannon ſhor of the place, 
which rangeth round their Camp, and ſecures its 
Quarters againſt the Relief of the Beſieged. 

LINE of Contravallation, is a Ditch border d 


with a Paraper, which ſerves to cover the Beſiegers 


on the fide of the place, and to ſtop the Sallies of 
the Garriſon. 


LINES within fe, are the Mons rewards the 


place, ro prevent the like Sallies. 


LINES without fide, are the Moats towards the | 


Field, to hinder Kelief. 

LINES of Communication, are thoſe that run from 
one Work to another. Bur the Line of Communi- 
cation, more eſpecially ſo called, is a continued 


Trench with which a Circumvallation or Contraval. | 


lation is ſurrounded, and which maintains a Com- 
munication with all irs Forts, Redoubts, and Tenablet. 


LINE of the Baſe, is a Right Line which joins 


the points of the two neareſt Baſtzons. 

To LINE ak, is to ſtrengthen a Ramparr 
with a firm Wall, or to encompaſs a Parapet or 
Moat with good Turff, Ge. 

LINEA Ao/idum, or the Line of the Apſes, in the 
Old Aſtronomy, is a Line paſſing through the Cen- 
ter of the World. and the Center of the Excentrick ; 


and whoſe two Ends are, one the Apogee, the other | 


rhe Perizee of the Planer. That part of this Line 
which lies berween the Center of the World and 
that of the Excentrick, is called the Excentricity. 


LINE of Greateſt or Leaſt Longitude of a Planet, 


is that part of che Linea Apſidum reaching from the 
Center of the World to the Apogee or Perigee of 
the Planet. Bur the 

LINE of Mean Longitude, is one drawn through 


the Center of the World at Right Angles to the 


Linea Ap/idum, and is there a new Diameter of the 
Excentrick or Deferent ; and its Extream Points 
are called the Mean Longitudes. 5 
LINE of the mean Motion of the Sun, in the Old 
Aſtronomy, is a Right Line drawn from the Center 
of the World as far as to che Zodiack of the Pri- 
mum Mobile, and parallel ro a Right Line drawn 


LINE Geometrical, in Perſpective, is a Right 
Line drawn any how on the Geometrical Plane. 
LINE Terreſtrial, in Perſpective, is a Right 
Line, wherein the Geomerrical Plane, and that of 
the Picture or Draught interſect one another. 
LINE of the Front, in Perſpective, is any Right 
Line parallel to the Terreſtrial Line. ” 
LINE Vertical, in Perſpective, is the common 
Section of the Vertical and of the Draught. 
| LINE of Station, is Perſpective, according to 
ſome Writers, in the common Section of the Ver- 
tical and Geometrical Planes. Others, as Lamy, 
mean by it the perpendicular Height of the Eye 
above the Geometrical Plane. Others, a Line 
drawn on that Plane, and perpendicular to the Line, 
expreſſing the Height of the Eye. 
LINE Objective, in Perſpective, is the Line of an 
Object, from whence the Appearance is fought for 
in the Draught or Picture. 5 
LINE of Gravitation, of any heavy Body, is a 
Line drawn through its Center of Gravity, and 
according to which it trends downwards. 
| LINE of Direction, of any Body in Motion, is 
that according to which it moves, or which directs 
and determines its Motion. | | 
LINE ebe ſwifteſt Deſcent of a heavy Body: See 
the Cycloid, . | 
LINE ebe Anoma!y of 4 Planet, in the Prolema- 
ick Syſtem, a Right Line drawn from the Center 
of the Excentrick to the Center of the Planet. 
LINE of the Apogee of 4 Planet, in the Old A- 


| ſtronomy, is a Right Line drawn from the Center 


of the World, through the point of the Apogee, as 
far as the Zodiack of the Primum Mobile. 

LINE of the Nodes of 4 Planet, in the New A- 
ſtronomy, is a Right Line from the Planet to the 
Sun, being the common Interſection of the Plane 
of the Planers Orbit with that of the Ecliprick. 

LINE Synodical, in reference to ſome Theories 
of the Moon, is a Right Line ſuppoſed to be drawn 
through the Centers of the Earth and Sun: Andif 
it be produced quite chro the Orbits, tis called the 
IINE of the True Sy3ygies. Bur a Right Line 
imagined to paſs through the Earth's Center, and 
the mean Place of the Sun is called rhe 

LINE ef the Mean Hzygies. 

LINE Horary, or the Hour-lines, in Dialling, are 
the common Interſections of the Hour- Circles ot 
the Sphere, with the Plane of the Dial. 

LINE Sulſtylar, is that Line on which the Style 
or Cock of the Dial is Erected, and is the Repre- 
ſentation of ſuch an Hour. Circle as is perpendicu- 
lar to the Plane of that Dial. 


LINE Equincctial, in Dialling, is the common 
Interſection of the Equinoctial, and the Plane of the 
Dial. LINE» 


the Muſcles of the Abdomen, excepting the Ten- 
dons of the ftraight ones; for the Tendons of the 


of a plane Figure: And if the plane Figure be a 


Antimony, &c. into. 
LINGUA, the Tongue, is an oblong, broad, | 


LINES, in the Art of War, Ggnify the Poſition 
of an Army ranged in of Barrel, extendin 
chemſelves to ſuch a length, or as far as the Ground 
will allow, to prev ent flanking. Armies do uſually 
place themſelves in three Lines: The firſt of which 
is the Van, or Advanc'd Guards; the ſecond the Main 
Body ; the third the Rear-Guard, or Reſerve. There 
is left the Diftance of about 150 Paces between the 
rwo firſt Lines, and about double that Diſtance be- 
rween the ſecond and laſt. To 

LINE Hedges, is to plant Muſqueteers all along 
them under their Covert, to fire upon an Enemy 
chat comes open, or for a Defence agaiaſt Horſe. 

LINEA Alba, is a Concourſe of the Tendons of 


oblique Muſcles unire, and meer ſo on both Sides, 
that they make a kind of Tunick that covers the 
Abdomen, as if they were all but one Tendon. It 
is white, and not fleſhy, proceeding from the Carti. 
lago Enſiformi to the Os Pub; ; and is narrower 
below the Navel than above. | . 
LINEAR Problem, in Mathematicks, is ſuch an 
one as can be ſolved Geometrically by the Interſecti- 


on of two Right Lines; as to meaſure an inacceſſible | B 
Height by the means of two unequal Sticks or Staves. 


This is alſo called a ſimple Problem, and is capable 
bur of one Solution. 

LINEAR Numbers, are ſuch as have relation ro 
Length only ; as (v. gr.) ſuch as repreſent one fide 


Square, the Linear Number is called a Root. 
LINES of Chords, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Ver- 
ſed Sines, Sc. See Scale. 
LINED Meat, a Term in Fortification: See 
Moat. 5 . 
LINGO T, the Term in Chymiſtry for the Meds 
they make to caſt melred Metals, or the Regulus of 


thick Member, and thicker at the Root, and thin- 
ner and ſharper at the End; of a moderate Bigneſs, 
that it may move more quick'y. In the exterior 
or upper Part of the Tongue there are a great ma- 
ny little Bodies, which break out from the Surface 
cf the Tongue, and bending a little, incline back- 
wards towards the Root, ſo that they look like a 
Comb ro card Wool. Theſe Cartilaginous Bodies, 
in an Ox eſpecially, ſeem to reſemble the Figure of 
a Boar's Tooth. In the lower Part they have a cer- 
tain Cavity. They are made of a thick tenacious 
fibrous Matter, which ſeems like a Heap of little 
Rods: About the Sides of the Tongue they grow 
ſmaller and ſmaller, ſo that they almoſt diſappear . 
and certain Membranous Bodies are placed ar their 
Baſis, which appear ar firſt of a Conical Figure, 
and then by and by of a more obruſe one, and of 
a pappy Subſtance. All the little Protuberances 
are cloathed with the Membranes of the Tongue : 
They are firmly implanted in a certain tenacious 
Tunick of the Tongue, chere being under them a 
craſs, viſcous or nervous Subſtance, eſpecially in 
thoſe Places where there are remarkable Pits in the 
Tongue diſpoſed in like Order and Manner; ſo that 
in the inner Part of the Tongue there are a great 
many of them, which are firmly implanted in a 
kind of viſcous Body. When the Membrane that 
covers the whole Tongue is taken off, there appears 
a certain Glurinous Subſtance ; then a Nervous 
Pappy Body, ſomething Yellow, which ſpreads like 


* 


1 


. * . a] : 

are like Nipples, in greater abundance than thoſe 
before-mentioned, and of another Order ; for as 
many little Protuberances as cover the Outſide of 
the Tongue, ſo many Nervous Nipples of this ſort 
are found within, Theſe proceed from the com- 
mon pappy Subſtance, grow telerably high, and ſhoot 
out further into Nervous Sprouts from the Top of 
them; about which you diſcover innumerable little 
Proruberances proceeding from the Stock, and of 
an equal Height, only flenderer, like a Cone, and 
which go within their * Cavities, ready made 
in the craſs viſcous Subſtance before · mentioned, 
and at laſt end toward the outermoſt Membrane. 
Farthermore, the Subſtance of the Tongue is Muſ- 
culous : The Central Parts of the Tongue confiſt 
of ſeveral ſorts of Fibres, long, tranſverſe and oł- 
lique, which being mutually inter woven with one 
another, lock like a Coverlid or Blanket. It owes 
its Motion to peculiar Muſcles of its own, where- 
with it is contracted and abbreviated. The Pairs 
of Muſcles are the Stylogloſſum, Baſiogloſſum, Genio- 
gloſſum, Ceratog loſſum and Mylogloſſum; which ſee. 
lanchard. | 

LINGUALIS, is taken by ſome to be a large 
and fleſhy Muſcle arifing from the Baſis of the O's 
Hyoides, and runs forward to the Tip of the Tongue; 
and Spigelius gives it this Uſe, That its tranſverſe 
Fibres do thicken, and as it were conſtringe the 


bring it towards the Palate by its right Fibres: Bu? 


it 15 diſputable whether it be a Muſcle or not. 


LINTER : See Scapha. 

LINUM F|rioum : See Asbeſtine Cloth, | 

LIONCELES, the Herald's Term for Lions; 
when there is more than two of them born in any 


and tis all one as a ſmall or young Lion. | 

 LIPOTHYMIA, or Lipefichia, is a ſwooning 
or fainting away, being an imperfect Syncope ; 
which ſee. 

LIQUIDS, are ſuch Bodies as have all the Pro- 
perties of FHluidii (ſee that Word); and wickaf 
have their Particles ſo formed, figured or diſpoſed, 
that they do adhere to the Surfaces of ſuck Bodies 
as are immerſed in them, which we call wetting - 
And this Property of Liquid Bodies is ſometimes 
called Humidity or Moiſture. 

LIQUOR of Fix d Nitre : See Fix'd Nitre. 

LIST, in Architecture, is a ſtraight uprigbt 
Ring, which runs round the lower Part of any of 
the Columns juſt above the Tore, and next to the 
Shaft or Body of the Pillar. 

LISTEL, a ſmall Band, or a kind of a Rule in 
the Mouldings of Architecture: Alſo the Space be- 
tween the Channellings of Pillars. 

LITERAL Algebra : See Algebra. 


fication of Silver, 

LITHIASIS, the Breeding of the Stone in the 
Kidneys or Bladder. | | 

LITHONTRIPTICKS, are Medicines which 
break the Stone, either in the Bladder or the Kid- 
neys. 

LITHOTOMIA, is the Grand Operation of 
cutting the Stone out of the Bladder ; and is thus 
deſcribed by Blanchard. The Operator lays the 
fick Perſon upon a ſoft Pillow, in the Boſom or Lap 
of ſome ſtrong Man, after he has leap'd three or 


the Membrane, and diſcovers ſeveral remarkable 


four times from on high, then he ties the Hands on 
| 112 each 


Nervous Protuberances, di pos d . order'd in a 
g | wonderful Order. The next Things thar BD 


Tongue, and dilare it by its oblique Fibres, and 


Coar of Arms, and no Ordinary berween them 3 


ILITHARCGE, what, and how made, ſee Puri. 
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.each fide faſt the Sole of the Foot, and two 


anding on each fide hold the Knees as 

as poſſibſe. After this, the Operator mot- 
ing one Finger of his Left-Hand, or if Ne- 
require the two foremoſt, with Oyl of 
Roles, thruſts them up into the Fundament, 


and with his Right-Hand preſſes the Upper Parts 


of the Secrets lightly, that by this means the 
Stone may be brought to the Perineum ; which 
when he has forced thither, with his Fingers, 


| he cuts with a two-edged Knife, proportionably 


to the Bigneſs of the Stone, in the Left Side, 
betwixt the Teſticles and the Fundament, near 
to the Suture of the Perinæum, bringing the Stone 
towards the Knife: And if the Stone come not 


of Poſſeſſion to thoſe Tenants which held of the 
King in Capite, or Knight's Service ; for the 
King, by his Pretogarive, hath primer Seiſin of all 
Lands and Tenements fo holden of him. In the 
Third Signification, Livery is the Wrir which lies 
for the Heir to obtain the Poſſeſſion of Scitin of his 
Land ar the King's Hands, ; 
LIVERY of Seiſn, is a Delivery of Poſſeſſion of 
Lands or Tenements, or rather Things Corporeal, 
2 one that hath Right, or à Probability of 
Right to them. This is a Ceremony in the * 
mon Law, uſed in Conveyance of Lands or Te- 
nements, Sc. where an Eſtate in Fee-ſimple, Fee. 
tail, or a Free- hold, ſhall paſs; and is a Teſti. 
monial of the willing departing of him who makes 


our, either of its own Accord, or by thruſting of | the Livery, from the Thing whercof Livery is 


the Fingers, he draws it out with the Forceps ; i. e. 
a pair of Pincers, or ſome ſuch Inſtrument of Arr. 
The Srone being drawn our, and all the Bands 
being looſed, he cloſes the Wound duly, applies 
Remedies, ſtops the Blood, and takes Care that 
the Wound be cloſed up, left the Urine ſhould 
continually drop through. This Way is called 
Apparatus minor, and is uſed eſpecially in Boys, 
though it be frequently practiſed too in Adult 


made; and the Receiving of the Livery is a will- 
ing Acceptance of the other Party. And it was 
invented, that the Common People might have 
Knowledge of the Paſſing or Alteration of Eſtates 
from Man to Man, that thereby they might be 
the better able to try in whom the Right of Poſ- 

ſeſſion of Lands and Tenements were, if they 
ſhould be impannelled in Juries, or otherwiſe have 
to do concerning the ſame. Of this Livery there 


Perſons in theſe Countries. This we in England] be two kinds, viz. a Livery in Deed, and a Livery 
call Cutting upon the * and is the Method that] in Law : A Livery in Deed, is when the Feoffer 


our Suters always cut 


Bur in the Apparatus] taketh the Ring of the Door, or Turf or Twig of 


major, or the greater Operation, which we call | the Land, and delivereth the ſame to the Feoffee 
Cutting the Staff, the Patient, bound as be-| in the Name of the Sein of the Land. A Livery 


fore, is ſer upon a Table, and held there; then 


the Chyrurgeon thruſts in his Inſtrument, called 
| Trinerarium, by the Urinary Paſſage into the Blad- 


der, as far as the very Stone; and cutting an 
Hole, as before, he puts another Inſtrument called 
Conductor, into the hollow Part of the Itinerarium, 
through the Wound; then the Irinerarium being 
taken our of the Urinary Paſſage, he puts in the 
Inſtrument called Forceps (a ſort of Pincers) or 


any other fir to pull our the Stone through the 


Wound before made, that he may lay hold of the 
Srone, and bring it our; This being done, the 
Wound is bound up, and conſolidated, as tis in 
Children; only if it be large, it is ſtitched up, 
and an Inſtrument of Silver applied to it for 
Two or Three Days, which 1s uſeful to let out 
concreted Blood, Phlegm, and Gravelly Urine. 
There is yer another Way of taking out the Stone, 
to wit, By making a Hole in the Abdomen, by 


which the Stone is taken out of the Bottom of the 
Bladder; and in this way no dribling of Urine 


need to be feared, Blanchard. 


LITHOTOMIST, is a Chyrargecn who is 


$kyful in cutting out the Stone of the Bladder. 
LITOTES, or Diminutio, is a Trope in Rheto- 

rick, by which we ſpeak leſs than we think: As 

when we ſay, I cannot commend yon; it implies a 


ſecrer Reprehenſion for ſomething committed that 
hinders us. 


LITTORAL Shells, are with the Writers of 
Natural Hiſtory, ſuch Sea-ſhells as are always found 
near the Shores, and never far off in the Deep: 
But ſuch as are found there in the Bottom of the 
Sea, remote from the Shore, they call 'Eu#vJ,o: and 
Pelagiæ. 

LIVER of Antimony + See Crocus Meta llorum. 

_ LIVERY hath Three Significarions : In one it 
is uſed for a Suit of Cloth or Stuff that a Gentle. 
man giveth in Coats, Cloaks, Hats, or Gowns, 
with Cogniſance, or without, to his Servants or 
Followers. In the other, it ſignifies a Delivery 


in Law, is when the Feoffer faith to the Feoffee, 
being in View of the Houſe or Land, I give to 
you yonder Land, to you and your Heirs ; and there- 
fore enter into the ſame, and take Poſſeſſion thereof 
accordingly : And the Feoffee doth accordingly, 
in the Life of the Feoffer, enter : This is a good 
Feoffment. 

LIVIDUS : See Pectinens. 

LIXIVIOUS, or Lixivzate Salts, are the fix d 
Salrs of Planrs, &c. They are drawn by Calcina- 
tion of the Plant, and then making a Lye or Lixi- 
vium of the Aſhes and Water; whence this Name. 
See Salts. | 

Mr. Boyle faith, The diftinguiſhing Mark of 
Lixivious Salts, whereby they differ from Urinous 
ones, is, That they will turn a Solution of Subli- 
mate in Common Water, into a Yellow Colour : 
See Experiments on Colours. | 

LIZIERE, a Term in Forrificarion ; the ſame 
with Berme ; which ſee. | 
| LOADSTORNE : See Magnet. 
IL OBE, a Word uſed moſtly by Anatomiſts for 
the Diviſion of the Lungs into ſeveral Parts, which 
they call Lobes: And by Botaniſts, for the Diviſion 
or Parts of the Bulk of Seeds, which uſually con- 
ſiſt of two Parts or Lobes; as is very conſpicuous 
in Beans. 


1 LOBUS Auris, is the lower Part or Tip of th: 
ar. . 
LOCAL, is whatever is ſuppoſed to be tied or 
annexed to any particular Place: Thus in Law, 
they ſay' the Thing is Local, and annexed to the 
Free · hold. f 
| And an Action of Treſpaſs for Battery, Sc. is 
Tranſitory, not Local; that is, it is not needful 
that the Place where the Battery was committed, 
ſhould be ſer down as material in the Declaration; 
or if it be ſer down, the Defendanr cannot traverſe 
it, by ſaying he did not commit the Battery in the 
Place mentioned in the Declaration, and ſo avoid 
the Action. 5 
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LOCAL -Medicaments, are thoſe which are 

plied ourwardly, as Plaiſters, Ointments, Saves Ge. 
| Theſe are alſo frequently called Topicks. 
LOCAL. Problem, in Mathematicks, is ſuch an 
one as is capable of an infinite Number of different 
Solutions: ſo that the Point which is to reſolve the 
Problem, may be indifferently taken within a cer- 
tain Extent; as ſuppoſe any where in ſuch a Line, 
within ſach a Plane Figure, Sc. which is called a 
Geometrich, Place, and the Problem is ſaid to be a 
Local or Indetermined one. And this Local Problem 
may be either Simple, when the Point ſought is in 
a Right Line; Plane, when the Point fought is in 


the Circumference of a Circle; Solid, when the | 


Point required 1s in the Circumference of a Conick 
Section; or, laſtly, Surſolid, when the Point is in 
the Perimerer of a Line of the ſecond Gender, as the 
Geometers call it. | 

LOCH, or Loboch, the ſame with Eclegma. 

LOCHIA, are the Natural Evacuations of Wo- 
men in Child- bed, after the Birth of the Fetus, and 
the Excluſion of the Membranes call'd Secundinæ, 
or the After-birth. 

LOCKER, in a Ship, is a kind of Box or Cheſt 
made along the fide of a Ship, to put or ſtow any 
thing in. 

LOCKING-WHEEL, fee Count-#heel, a Term 
in Watch-work. . 

LOCK-SPIT, a Term in Fortification, ſignify- 
ing the ſmall Cur or Trench made with a Spade, 
to mark out the firſt Lines of any Work that is ro 
be made. — 

LOCULAMENTUM, in Boranicks, is a little 
diſtinct Cell or Partition within the common Capſu- 
la ſeminalis of any Plant ; as thoſe within the Seeds 
of Poppies, Sc. by which one Parcel of the Seeds 
is kept diſtinct from another. 

LOCUS, or the Place of any Body, is rightly, 
by Mr. Newton, diftinguiſhed into Abſolute and 
Relative: And ſo ought Space to be accounted ; 
for the 

LOCUS Abſelutus, or Primarius of any Body, 
is that Part of the abſolute and immovable Space, 
or extended Capacity, to receive all Bodies which 
this individual one takes up: But the 


LOCUS Retativus, or Secundarius, is that appa- 
rent and ſenſible Place in which a Body is determi- 


ned to be placed in by our ſelves, and with relation 
to other adjoyning or contiguous Bodies. 


LOCUS Apparens, a Term in Opricks : See Ap-; and fo ro number how many Paces they can walk 


parent Place of any Obje&. Tis alſo in Aſtronomy, 
That Place in which any Planer or Star appears, 


when viewed from an Eye at the ſenſible Ho- 


rizon. 

LOCUSTE, are the Beards and pendulous Seeds 
of Oats, and of the Gramina paniculata; to which 
the Botaniſts gave this Name from their Figure, 
which ſomething reſembles that of a Locuſt. 


LODG MEN, in Military Affairs, is ſometimes | for there are both 1006 Paces in a Mile, and 72 ſuch 


an Incampment made by an Army; or oftner, it is 
a Retrenchment dug for a Covert or Shelter, when 
the Counterſcarp, or ſome other Poſt, is gain d. It 
is alſo taken for the Place where the Soldiers quar- 


or Tents. 


LODGMENT of an Attach, is a Work caſt up 
by the Beſiegers, during their Approaches in a dan- 


gerous Poſt, where it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſe- | Engliſh Feet: And this hath been in a good nie- 


cure themſelves againſt the Enemy's Fire; as in a 


Covert-way, in a Breach, in the Bottom of the Moar, | ſurations, who found a Degree to contain 365184 


or elſewhere, This Lodgment conſiſts of all rhe 
1 


Materials char are capable to make RefiltaiiCe, v2. 


and then one having an Half. minute Glaſs in his 
Hand, turns it up juſt when the firſt Knot runs off 


Barrels and Gabions of Earth, Paliſades, 
Mantelets, Faggots, Sc. 1 1 
LOG, and Log-line : The Log aboard a Ship, is 
a Piece of Board or Wood about 7 or 8 Inches long, 
of a Triangular Figure, and with as much Lead caſt 
into it at one End, as will ſerve ro make it ſwim 
upright in the Water; at the other End of which 
is faſten d a ſmall long Line, called The 
| LOG-LINE ; which is wound about a Reel for 
that Purpoſe, fix d in the Gallery ot the Ship. This 
Line, for about 10 Fathom from the Log, hath, or 
oughr to have, no Knots ot Diviſions; becauſe ſo 
much ſhould be allowed for the Log's being clear 
our of the Eddy of the Ship's Wake before they turn 
up the Glaſs: But then the Knots or Diviſions begin, 
and ought to be ar leaſt 30 Foot from one another; 
tho' the common erroneous Practice at Sea, is to 
have them but at 7 Fathom, or 42 Foot Diſtance, 
The Uſe of this Leg and Line is to keep an Ac- 
count, and make an Eſtimate of the Ship's Way; 
for as many Knots as run out in half a Minute 
of Time (which they meaſure by a Half-minute 
Glaſs) ſo many Miles do they account the Ship to 
ſail in an Hour; or ſo many Leagues and Miles 
doth ſhe run in a Watch : as, if there be veered out 
4 Knors in half a Minute, the Ship runs 4 Miles an 
Hour, or 5 Leagues and 1 Mile in a Watch. 


down into the Water, and then to ler it run away 
ſo far, as to be out of the Eddy of the Ship's Wake; 


the Reel (tho' ſome turn up the Glaſs juſt when the 
Log touches rhe Warer) and then the Line running 
eaſily off, when the Glaſs is our, he cries, Stop! The 
other ſtops the Reel; and then they count the Knots 
run out, and if they can be ſo exact, as to account 
the odd Feet, which the Line ſhall run out above 


parr of a Mile more: And thus, if 3 Knors 45 Feer 
run out in an half Minute, the Ship goes at the rate 
of 3 Miles 9 Tenths in an Hour. 

Now tho this at beſt be but a precarious way, 
tis however the moſt exact of any in uſe, and much 
better than that of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, who 
gueſs at the Ship's Way by the running of the Froth 
or Water by the Ship's fide ; or than that of the 
Dutch, who uſe to heave over a Chip into rhe Sea, 


on the Deck, whilethe Chip ſwims or paſſes berween 
any two Marks or Bolt- heads on the fide. And the 
Ground and Reaſon of this Practice of keepiog an 
Account of a Ship's failing by the Log, is this: 

1. That 5 of our Engliſh Feet make a Pace, and 
1000 of ſuch Paces a Mile, and co of ſuch Miles a 
Degree, and conſequently a Degree would contain 
306000 Feet. Bur this is erroneous on all Accounts; 


Miles in a Degree. 
2. But then this hath been corrected by Mr. Nor- 


weod, in his Seaman's Practice; who, by moſt ex- 


and Obſervations, he found, That to a Degree of a 
Great Circle on the Earth there muſt be 367200 


ſure confirmed by the French Obſervations and Men- 


Feet. And yet Mr. Norwood conũderiug * the 
hipe 


= , 


The Practice of heaving the Log, is ficſt to let it 


any Knor, they ought to account 3 Feet for a Tenth 


| actly meaſuring the Diſtance of two Places under 
ter among the Burghers, either in Huts, Baraques, | the ſame Meridian, and finding alſo the Latitudes 


of thoſe two Places by moſt accurate Inſtruments 
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Ship's Way is really more than what is found by the 
Log, and alſo knowing that tis better and'ſafer to 
have the Reckoning to be ſomethiing before the Ship, 
and probably alfo becauſe tis a round Number, caſt 
away the 7200 odd Feer, and ſuppoſe a ro 
contain juſt 360000 Feet. Then will a Minute of a 
contain 6000 ſuch Feet; and that is to be 
reckoned for the true Sea Mile, 60 of which make a 
Degree: And fince 5289 Feet are a Stature Mile, 
there will be 68 + ſuch Miles in a Degree; and of 
the I:a/ian Miles, of 3600 Feet, 72, or 25 Leagues 
in a Degree. And after this way of accounting, 


the whole Circumference of our Globe will be 8640 


Leagues, or 25920 Miles; which is 120 Leagues, 
or 360 Miles leſs than the French make it: And yer 
this is probably leſs than the Truth, and in Fact leſs 


than Mr. Norwood's Account. 


Now to apply all this to the Eſtimation of a Ship's 


Way by the Log : If it be conſidered that an half | 


Minute is the 120th part of an Hour, tis plain the 
Diſtance between Knor and Knot in the Leg - line, 
muſt be alſo the 120th part of a Minute of a Degree 
of a great Circle on the Earth; or 120th part of a 
true Sea Mile or Minute, which is before ſhewed to 
contain 6oco Feet: And therefore the Diſtance be- 


tween the Knots muſt be 50 Foot; (for 30 multi- 


plied by 120, produces 6000) becauſe as 30 Seconds 
15s to an Hour, or 3600 Seconds is to a Day; ſo is 


3ño Feet to 6600 Feet. Wherefore as many times 350 
Feet as a Ship ſails in half a Minute, ſo many Miles 


muſt ſhe go in an Hour, ſuppoſing her to keep on at 
the ſame Rate. To try which, in long Voyages to 
the Eaſt. Indies, Ic. the Log is heaved every Hour; 
but in ſnorter Voyages they content themſelves with 
doing it but every two Hours; tho always the oft- 
ner tis done, the better. | 

And from hence plainly appears the groſs Error 
of having but 42 Feet or 7 Fathom between Knor 
and Knor, which 1s the common Divifion of rhe 
Log- line at Sea. Indeed, being ſenſible their Diviſi- 


ons are too ſhorr, they leſſen their Half-minure Glaſs | 


proportionably, as having that made of only 24 or 
25 Seconds. But this is nothing bur correcting one 
Blunder or Error by another; and ſhews plainly that 
the Common Sailors will not go our of their way, 
rho' they are ſure they are in the wrong. 

Commonly in the Steerage, or ſome ſuch conve- 
nient Part ofthe Ship, hangs up a Board called rhe 

LOG-BOARD; which is a Table divided into 
Five Columns, and ought to be of the following 
Form, or one like it. 5 

T his Log- Boards Account ought daily at Noon 
{when if poſſible, let there be an Obſervarion of the 
Latitude) to be entred into the Log- Book or Traverſe. 
Book, ruled and columned juſt as the Log Board is; 
from whence ir may be tranſcribed into the Jonr- 
mals, and how much way the Ship hath gained in 


her Courſe, eſtimated daily. 
To meaſure whether the Half-minute Glaſs be 


true, or to make one upon Occaſion, when you can 
ger aſhore, you may uſe this Method: 

Faſten a moderately heavy Plummet or Weight 
at the End of a ſmall String, which hang up againſt 
a Wall by a ſmall Pin or Wire, &c. and ler its 
Length from the Pin where it hangs, to the Center 
of the Plummer or Weight, be juſt 39 Inches +. 
Then draw by the Lines hanging ftill, a Perpendi. 
cular on the Wall behind, with a Pencil or ſome 
ſuch thin: And taking the Plummet in your Hand, 
move the Pendulum from the Perpendicular either 
way 6 or 7 Inches, and then ler it (wing freely by 
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the Wall; after which take your Half. minute Glaſs, 
and turn ir up juſt when you fee the String come 
right againſt the Perpendicular on the Wall, and 
then count the Swings of the Pendulum from its 
paſſing by the Perpendicular ; and if your Glaſs 
is out, juſt when it hath made 30 Swings, it is 
right, elſe nor ;. for this Pendulum ſwings exactly 
Seconds, | 

LOGARITHMS, which Captain Haley very 
well defines to be the Indexes of the Ratio's of Num- 
bers one to another, were firſt invented by my Lord 
Neper, a Scotch Baron; and afterwards compleated 
by Mr. Henry Briggs, Savilian Profeſſor of Geome- 
try at Oxford. | 

1. Logarithms are a Series of Artificial Numbers 
(invented for the Eaſe and Expedition of Calcula- 
tion) proceeding in an Arithmerical Proportion, as 
the Numbers they anſwer ro do in a Geometrical 
one : As for Example, 

I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, are Num- 
bers proceeding from Unity, in a Geometrical Pro- 
portion continued. Now if over theſe you place 
a Series of Numbers (beginning with o) in an 
Arirhmerical Proportion, they will ſtand thus : 


% JW WS RS 
I. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. 256. 512, Oc. 
And the Numbers above, beginning with (o), 
and Arichmerically Proportional, are called Loga- 
rithms. | 
2. The Addition and Subtraction of Logarithm: 
anſwers to the Multiplication and Divifion of the 
Numbers they anſwer to. Thus the Logarithm 2 
added to 4, makes the Logarithm of 6, whoſe cor- 
reſponding Number is 64, (the Product of the Num- 
ber 4 multiplied into 16). Alſo the Logarithm 5 
ſubtracted from 9, leaves the Logarithm of 4, whoſe 
Number is 16, (equal ro 512 divided by 32). 
And the Caſe would be the ſame if any other 


Rank of Numbers in an Arithmetical Proportion 
wer? 
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 _ were made to wer do he Numbers below. And | 
| thereforgthere may be many ſorts of Logericbms, as 


"ed hs al will Exratin of Ron be per-| 
the 


formed by biſſecting the Leg i:bms of an Num- And after this or the like manner ptoceed 
Square Root, and triſecting 1 for | till they had compleared the 1 pon 


xs for 
To extract the Square Root of 256, divide its 
git 8 by 2, and it will quote 4; which Lo- 


gon bmick Number 4, hath for its abſolute Num- | Radius, conſult Ca 


16, and therefore 16 is the Square Root of 


W 
70 extract the Cube Root ef 64, divide its Lo- 
garithm 6 by 3, and the Quote will be 2, which is 
the _—_— of 4, the Cube Root of £4. 

3. To apply this Matter for the making of a 
Canon or Table of Logarithms, that ſhould anſwer 
o Common Numbers in their natural Order, the 

Inventers proc eeded in this Method: | 
They pirched on thoſe which are naturally Geo- 
metrically proportional; as ; 


1, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, 1000000, 1c0c0000, Io9000000, Ge. 


And to theſe they fitted not the fingle Lagarithms, 
o, 1, 2, 3, Ge. as in our Inſtance, Numb. x. a- 
bove, bur thoſe augmented with many Cyphers, in 
order ro fir Logarithms for all intermediate 
Numbers between 1 and 10, 10 and 100, zoo and 
| 1000, Ge. made therefore ocee000 to be 
the Logarithm of 1, and 10000000 to be the Loga- 
rithm of 10; alſo 20000000 they put for the Lo- 
garithm of 100, and 30000000 for the Logarithm of | 
160, making ftill the Index or Characteriſtick of 
the Logarithm to be one leſs than the Number of 
Places in the Abſolure Number, becauſe they ap- 
pointed 0000000 as the Logarichm of 1. 

5. Bur then the greateſt Difficulty and Pains was | 
yet to come, which was to find Logarichms for all 
the intermediate Numbers correſponding with thoſe 
appointed for 1, 10, 100, ioo, &c. which with 
moſt indefatigable Pa ins and Care they thus effect- 
ed. In order (e. g.) to get the Logarichm of 9, 
they found a middle Proportional between the ab- 
ſolute Numbers i and 10, encreaſed with ſeven Cy- 
phers each: Then that Number not being exactly 


the abſolute Number , but bigger or leſſer chan 9, 


(with ſevea Cyphers added to it) they accordingly 
found out new Geometrical mean Proportionals be- 
tween that Number and 10, if it were leſs; and 
between that and the next leſs than ir, as ſoon as 
ir came to be bigger, c. till at laſt, after a pro- 
digious Number of Trials, viz. 25. they came to 
the abſolute Number 8, 9999998, which approach 


Logarithm of this Number 8, 9999998, they found 
an Arithmetica! mean Proportional between the 
Logarithm of o and 10 (i. e. between oooco00 and 
10000000). And then another between that fo found, 
and 10000000 again ; and fo on, till ar laſt they 
came ro o, 9542450. the exact Logarithm of 9. 
ey were forced to proceed after the ſame man- 

ner alſo to gain the Logarithm of 5; but then their 
Werk grew ſomething eaſier, and more expedi- 
tious. | 
| 1. Far ſince by dividing 10 by 5, the Quotient 
1s 23; therefore the Loyarithm of 5, ſubtracted from 
the Logarichmof 10, mult give the Logarithm of 2. 

2. And as 16, mulriplicd by 2, gives 20; there- 
fore the Logar ithm of 9 being divided by 2, or 
halved, muſt give the Logarithm of 3. 

3. Since the Square Root of 9 is 3; therefore the 


— — 
nber, en char of 4 

the Logarichm of the Quotient of the former Num- 
ber dividing the latter. * 


: 
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1 reaching to 10000. | 

you would fee an eaſie and expeditious 
of making ſeveral ſorts of Logerithms to a 
pt. Edm, Halley's Diſcourſe in 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 216. Where from the 4; hay 
fideration of Numbers, and withal by lv Help of 


way 


Numbers of a Binominal Power, he ſhews how to 
find readily the Logarithms of all Numbers to above 
30 Places; and he gives there ſeveral Series for this 


Purpoſe ; ſome Univerſal, and ſome appropriated 
to peculiar ſorts of Logarithms. 


Nicholas Mercator alſo did a good while fince 
make ſome Improvements in this Affair, of which 
you have Dr. Wallis s Thoughts in Phil. Tranſ. N. 


make Logaritbms to 25 Places, by means of the 
Hyperbola. | 


or the Characteriſtick of a L ogarithm, ſee in 


F 
The Uſe of the Table of Logarithms. 


1. To find « Logarithm, 


Logarithms contrived by Mr. Briggs, and pub- 
| liſhed in Sir Jonas Moore's Mathematichs, and 
in moſt Books of Tri gonometry, Navigation, Ge. 


1. If the Number, whoſe Lagarithm you would 
find, be under yoo, you have it always in the 


firſt Page: Thus the Logarithm of 55 is 1.740363, 


2. If the Number conſiſts of three Places, that 
is, a Number under 1000, look for it in the Table 
under N. and the Logarithm is found in the Co- 
lumn under o. Thus the Logarithm of 216 is 
2.334434 


10000, ſeek the three firſt Figures under N. as be- 
tore, and the laſt Figure on the Top; under which, 
in that Column lineally againſt the firſt three Fi- 


Logarithm of 3583 is 3.554247, find 358 under N. 
againſt which, in the Column under 3, ftands your 


N | Logarithm. | 
eth very near to , ooooooo. And in order to find the | 


4. If the Number be above 10000, and under 
(00000, you muſt find it by the Difference and Ta- 
ble of Parts Proportional: Thus, if the Logarithm 
of 35786 be required, firſt ſeek the Logarithm of 
the former four Figures 3578, which will be 
3.5 53649; and the common Difference under D. 
is 121: With this Difference enter the Table of 
Parts proportional, and find 121 in the firſt Column 
under 3: and then lineally againſt that Number, 
and under 6, the laſt Figure of the Number 35786, 
found at the Head of the ſeventh Column, you will 
find 72 ; which being added to the Logarithm of 
3578, viz. 553649, makes 4.553721, the Loga- 
rithm of 35786 ; and the Index mutt be 4, becauſe 
the Abſolute Number conſiſts of five Places. 

5. If the Number be above 160000, and under 
1000000, as ſuppoſe 357865 ; then find (as before) 
the Logarithm of the firſt five Figures, viz. 35788, 


Lrgarithm of o being divided by 2, or halved, muſt 
give the Zegarithm of 3. 


and twill be found to be (omitring the Characteri- 
- ſtick 
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another ; you have 


Sir Tf. Newton's Method of finding the Uncie of the 


33. | 
And Fohn Gregory hath alſo ſhew'd a way to 


N. B. I heredeſcribe only the Common Canon of 


3. If the Number be of four Places, and under 


gures, you have the Logarithm required: Thus the 
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7 
praduce.350-31then cur, off (21 the laſt Figure of 
the Produ: and add the aden 57 the 
Logarithin $5372 1 Ie Sum is 3837163 
to which. prefix the proper Characteriſtick (5) be- 
cauſe the, Number 2 e n 

. 6. ie the Lagarithm required for 357863. 
, abe (me be above 1000000, and under 
10000000 ; find rhe Logarithm of the firſt five Ei- 
gures (as before) and multiply the common Diffe- 
rence by the two remaining Figures; from which 
product cut off the two laſt Figures, and add the 
other (as before) prefixing 6 for a Characteri- 
r | 
7. And ſo for any other greater Number propor- 
rionably ; only be ture ro cut off from the Sum ſo 
many Figures as you multiply the common Diffe- 


and prefix the Characteriſtick proper, that is, a 
Figure of one place leſs than the abſolute Number, 
whoſe Logarithm is required. 


2. Next I will ſhew the Way of finding the Number 
anſwering to a Logarithm given. 


Omittin g the Characteriſt ick, ſeek in the Table 
for that Lug arithm, which is equal or next leſs to 


Column under N, with that on the Top over the 
ordered according to the Characteriſtick. 


Thus, to find what Number anſwers to the Loga- 
rithm 3.544821 ; omitting the Index 3, I find 544821 
to anſwer to 3306, which the Index 3 ſhews to be 
all Integers; bur if the Index had been 1, then the 
Number would have been 35.06, that is, 35 Inte- 
gers and. os hundred Parts. | | 


| 


in the Tables, and five places be required, find the 
Number to four places (as before) noting the com- 
mon Difference under D, then take the Difference 


found in the Table leſs than it; ſeek the common 


 Logaiithms, and at the Top juſt about it you have 
the fifth Figure: Thus, if the Logarithm required 
had been 2.543612, the Logarithm next leſs is 
543571, anſwering to 3496 ; the common Diffe- 
rence is 124, the Difference of the Logarithms is 
41, which, in the Table of proportional Parts 
againſt 124, gives 3 ; fo that the Abſolute Num- 
ber is 34963 : And becauſe the Index 1s 2, the Num- 
ber will be 349 Integers, and +35 Parts, or 349.63. 


To find the Number of a Logarithm, wheſe Index 
is 5 or more, 


Suppoſe 4 ro be the Characteriſtick, and find 
(by the foregoing Directions) the Logarithm as 
near as you can (fo it be bur leſs) ; then ſubtract 
this Iegarithm from the Logarithm given; and to 
the Right Hand of rhe Remainder, if the Index 
be 5, ſcr o; if rhe Index be 6, fer co; if 7, fer 
o; and ſo on proportionally : This done, 


on the Righr Hand of rhe Number anſwering to 
the firſt found LZogarithm. 
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main er is 1; to the Right 


rence by; and add the Remainder to the Legarithm, 


the Logarithm given, the Abſolute Number in the 
Logarithm, is the Number defired, which muſt be | 


berwixr the Logarithm given, and the Legarithm | 


Difference in the Table of proportional Parts under | 
D, and in thar Line find our the Difference of the | 


divide rhe Sum by rhe common Difference, and 
the Qrore gives the Figure or Figures to be placed 


LOG 


; oO Wold wort Example. 19W 118 c Zim 2 
Let 6.64876 be the Logaticlitni given © 


'6 10, be | 

4.643994, whole Abſolute ber is 44563, * 
924 548974 from the given Logarithm, the Re. 
| it Hand of which fer 60, 
(becauſe the N Was 6) the Sum is 
2003; which vide by the common Difference 97 
the Quotient is 2, (and an inconifiderable Fiaaion, 


| which you may omit) which* 2 ſet on the Right 


Hand of 44563, it makes 4438323 bur fince the 
Index is 6, the Number muſt have 7 places; there. 
fore ſer o on the Right again, and ir makes 4456330 
which is the Number nearly correſponding to che 
Logarithm 6.648976. 5 | 


Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Divifien 
in Logarithms. 

3. In the Addition of two or more Logarithms 
together, obſer ve theſe Rule? 

1. If the Indices be Integers, add them as is 
uſual in common Arichmerick, 

2. If the Indices be ſome Integers, and ſome the 
Indices of Parts or Fractions, they will be wnlike ; 
and therefore if when added, their Sum be 10, or 
above, caſt away 10, the Remainder is the Index 
of Integers ; if under 10, Decimal Parts: Thus, 


2.057821 2.237242 
7.583210 9.875062 
ous 8.698971 
9.641031 e 

op 0.811275 


3. If the Indices be all Decimals, and when 
added, make a Sum under 10, then add 10 to the 
Sum; if juſt 10, then add Unity; as above 10, 
caſt io away, and the Index thus gotten is always 


Decimal Parts: Thus, 
But if the Logarithm be nor exactly to be found | 


9.397941 8 698972 
9.875062 9.87506 1 
9 273002 $ 574033 


4. Subtraction of Logarithms. 


1. If rhe Indices be Integers, then proceed as 
uſually. . 

2, If the Indices be either of them, or both, De- 
cimal Parts, obſerve whether the Index of the upper 
Quantity be a ſmaller Number than that of the 
ſubtrahend or the lower; if it be, add 10 to it: And 
if the upper be of a greater Value than the lower, 
(that is, a bigger Index by Place) then the Remain- 
der will be Integers ; if not, Decimal Parts. 


| Examples. 

2.033421 9875002 9.875062 1.235781 
9.875062 2.073421 8.574031 3.572141 
2.158339 7.841641 1301031 788663640 


5. The Logarithm of a Fraction is thus found. 


Subtract the Logarithm of the Denominator from 
the Logarithm of the Numerator, the Remaindcr 
gives the Logarithm of the Fraftion ; as of +, the 
Logarithm of 4 is o £02060, our of rhe Logarithm 


of 3, 0477121, the Difference 9.875061 is the 


Logarithm of 3, or 75 


6. T 


| be 4, the neareſt Logarithm lefs 725 
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7 To Divide 4 Logarithm, having 4 Negative or 
| Fractionai Index. | | 


Obſerve whether the Diviſot will evenly divide 
the Index, then there is no Difficulry ; bur if ir 
do not evenly divide the Index, add to the Index 
ſo many Units, till it may be evenly divided, ſer- 
ing the Quotient down for a new Index, augmen- 
ting the next Figure by ſo many times 10 as you 


3) 5.321412 2) 5.61228 
1.440470 3.30614 


8. Multiplication of Numbers by the Logarichms, 


Add the Logarithms of the Numbers together, 
and the Sum is the Logarithm of the Product 


required. 
Multiplicand, 32 1.305130 3. 12 0.709265 
1.71003 1.55 0.899497 


— — — 


9 


— — — 


1664 3.2211 53 7.936 0.899497 
9. Diviſion of Numbers by Logarithms. 


| This is done only by ſubſtracting the Logarirhm | 


of the Diviſor from the Logarithm of theDividend ; 
and the Remainder will be the Logarithm of the 


Quotient. 


Dividend 7286 3.862489 5512 9654369 N 


Diviſor 32 1.595150 0315 8.498311 


—— — —— — 


Quotient 227.8 2357359 1432 1.156058 


——— ——äw — — 


to. Extraction of Square, Cube, &c. Roots by Loga- 


garichms. 


To extract the Square Root of any Number, 
is to divide the Logarichm of that Number by 2, 
for the Cube Root by 3. Oc. Thar is, in general, 
divide che Logarithm of the Number, by the Index 
of the Power. 


Number 75832 Log. 4-879852 


for th 
Square Root, 275-37 2) 2.439926 Sm K. 
Cube Root, 42.327 3) 1.6266 38 


11. To find a Mean Proportional betwixt two given 
Numbers by Logarithms. 


Half the Sum of their Logarichms, gives the 


Logarithm of the Mean Proportional berwaxr them. 
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* — At The Ny | . 4 4 42 0.954242 n . 
Br FE = * 16 1.204 120 * 8 
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T7. $108 Sum, 1268362 
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Mean Proportional, 12 $ == 11079181. 


| To find any Mende: of Mean Proportionals betwi xt 


any two 


Lake the Difference of the Logarithms of the 
two given Numbers, which divide by a Number 
more by one than the Number of Means defired-; 


and this Logarithmerick Quotient added to the 


Logarithm of the leaſt, gives the Logarichm of the 


firſt Mean next it; and then added to the laſt Sum, 
finds the ncxt, c. | 

As ſuppoſe it were required to find 3 Mean Pro- 
portionals between 4 and 64 ; the Logarithm of 4, 
1s 0.622060 ; of 64, is 1.806180; their Difference, 
1. 204 120 divided by 4, (i. e. 3 + 1) gives 
0.391030; Which added to the Legarichm of 4, 
makes o. 903090, rhe Logarithm of 8, the firſt 


| Mean; and again, added to the laſt Sum, gives 
1.204120, the Logarithm of 16 ; and again added, 
| gives the Logarithm of 32; which are the three 


Means betwixt 4 and 64 
LOGARITHMICK-LINE of Pardie, is a 

Curve which diſcovers perfectly all the Myfteries 

of Logarithms, with ſeveral other very excellent 

Properties and Uſes; and is thus delineared. 

Ler the Right Line AE be divided into the 


equal Parts 4B, BC, CD, DE, &c. from 


the Points 4, B, C, D, E, Sc. let the Lines 
Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, and Ee, be drawn all per- 
pendicular ro AE, and conſequently parallel ro 
one another. 
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And let them all be in a Geometrical Progreſſion; 
as let A 4 be 1, Bb be 10, Ce 100, Od 1003, 


[Ee Loooe, Sc. Then ſhall we have two Progreſſi- 


ons of Lines, Arithmetical and Geometrical: 
For the Lines AB, AC, 4 D, AE, are in Arith- 
merical Progreſſion, or as 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, Sc. and 
ſo do repreſent the Logarithms to which the Geo- 
metrical Lines Aa, B b, Cc, Gc. do correſpond. 
Let each of the equal Parts E D, DC, CB, Se. 
be divided equally again in F, G, H; and let the 
Parallels F, G g, Sc. be drawn, and be Mean 
Proportionals between the collateral ones; that is, 
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If this Figure very large Ta- 
ble, and with all requifite Exactneſs, each Part, 
4 3, Bc, &c. might be divided not only into an 

100 or 1000, but even into 10000, 100000 Cq 
Parts, and more: So that 4 being 100000, AC 
would be 200000, 4D 3oooor, Oc. as muſt al- 
ways be in an Arithmetick Progreſſion. „ 

The Line Ee being ſuppoſed to contain 10000 

Parts, let us imagine through each of thoſe Divi- 
fions a Parallel to be drawn to the Line 4 E, cut- 
ting the Curve in ſo many Points, v. gr. let the 
Line ie be drawn through the Diviſion 9900 
of the Line E e, and which cuts the Curve in the 
Point o. Let there be alſo ſuppoſed the Parallel 
Oo, cutting the Line 4 E in the Diviſion 399.63; 
then any one may know that 399563 is the Loga- 
rithm of the Number 9900. In like manner, if 
S u paſſed through the Diviſion 9000 of rhe Line 
E e, the Line V « were drawn cutting AE in 
395424, then would that Line 2 V/ be the Loge- 
rithm of 9000, Sc. 5 

So that by this means a Table of Lye 
and farther, 


from 1 to 10000, may eafily be made ; 
by producing the Line 4 E. 


Note, To obtain all the 
toooo, 'twill be enough to ſeek the Logarithms 
from 1000 to 10000; that is, (having drawn the 
Parallel d:) to take the Logarithms of all the Divi- 
ſions from t to e; which Logarithms are all con- 
tained between E and D: For by this you will 
have the Logarithm, of all the Parts that are be- 
tween : and E, and whole Logarithms lie between 
D and 4. For Example; Since © 0 is 9900 
Parts, and its Logarithms 399563, the ſame Num- 


ber may be taken for the Logarichm of 990, which 


is Nu: As alſo of the Number Ty 99, chan- 
ging only the firſt Figure 3; becauſe, according to 
the Compoſition of this Line, O N or Ny, ought 
to be equal to E D or DC; as any one may eaſi- 
ly prove: So that O N or Ny, will contain 100000. 
And becauſe 4 0 is 399563, ſubſtracting O N 
100000, there will reſt 199563 for 4 y. And after 
the ſame manner, having Ay 395424 for the Lo- 
garithm of Vu, which is 9000, you may have allo 
095424 for the Logarithm of X x, which is 93 or 
195424 for the Logarithm of 90; or 295424 for 
the Loparithm of ꝙco. 5 


All this may be reduced to Practice for Calcula- 
tion, without actually drawing theſe Figures, bur 
only imagining them to be drawn: For by the 
Rules of Common Arithmerick, we may find our 
F f. the Mean Proportional between 4 D and F, 
or berween Ff and Ee, &c. Bur what we have 
here explain d, is ſufficient to gain the Knowledge 
of the Nature and Compoſition of the Logarichms. 

Though indeed there will not ariſe ſuch Advan- 
tage for making Logarithms by this Obſervation, as 
it may at firſt Sight ſeem to promiſe; becauſe there 
are 9000 Numbers between 1000 and 10000, 
Whoſe Logarithms muſt be found alſo; and bur 
900 between 100 and 1000, and but go between 
10 and 100, and but 9 between 1 10 and ſo in all 
939, Which 1s not the Ninth Parr of the former, 


ual | applies rhe 


Logarithms from 1 * 


Phil. Tranſ:NoA45, ia Quiltrature of chat 
rhe contained between any two Or, | 
of the Curve and this Aſciſſa, by Mr. 70% 
+ and Dr. Barrow, in his £ efions,. hath cat 
Matter farther : See in Philoſophical Trayſ. 
N. 38. An Account af a very ſhort Way 
of making Logarithms, contrived by Nitholas Aer. 
cator, with Dr. Wallis's Thoughts upon it, amt Ad. 

Mr. James Gregory alſo, in his Vera Quadratura 
Cirenli & y bole, Printed at Padua, 4, D. 1667. 
drature of the Hyberbola to the 
making of = aj and computes the Logarithm 
of 10 ro 25 Places. F 

But our Learned Capt. Halley, in Phil. Tranſ. 
N. 216, gives a Way from the bare Conſideration of 
Numbers only ; and withal, by the Help of Sir 
Iſaac Newton's admirable Invention, to find the 
Unciz of the Members of any Power, (which you 
have under the Word Uncie) moſt compendiouſly 
ro find the Logarithms of all Numbers to above 30 
Places, with more Eaſe and Expedition than was 
ever done before: And he gives there ſeveral Serie: 
for this Purpoſe, fome univerſal, ſome applicable 
to one ſort of Logarithms, and ſome to another. 

LOGARITHMETICK Curve, is the ſame with 
 Pardie's Logarithmetich Line above deſcribed. 
| LOGICK, is che Art of right Thinking, or 
uſing our Rational Faculty aright: And the Power 
or Force of Reaſon, unaſſiſted by Art, is calle 
Natural Logick, Ze 

Logick is derived from thoſe Reflections which 
. made on the Four Principal Operations 
of the Mind, viz. Apprebenſion, Fudgment, Diſcourſe, 
and Method or Diſpoſition ; which ſee: 

The Bufineſs of Logick is chiefly to teach us how 
ro make proper Animadverſions on the Operations 
of our Minds; and from its true Uſe we gain theſe 
Three Advantages. SENT 

Firſt, We are thereby aſſured that we make a 
right Uſe of our Reaſon: For the Conſideration 
of Rules, begets in us a more fervent Application 
and attentive Induftry of the Mind. 

Secondly, That thereby we more eaſily detect 
and explain the Errors and Defects which we meet 
with in the Operations of the Mind: For oftentimes 
it falls out, that we diſcover by the meer Light ot 
Nature the Faults of Ratiocination; yet are not 
able to give a Reaſon why it is falſe: Thus they 
who know not what belongs to Painting, may rake 
Exceptions at the Defects of a Picture, tho they 
are not able to tell the Reaſon why they find fault. 

Thirdly, That we are brought to a more accu- 
rate Knowledge of the Nature of our Underſtan- 
ding by theſe Reflections upon the Operations of 
the Mind, which, if we look no farther than meer 
Speculation, is to be preferr d before the Know- 
ledge of all Corporeal Things. 

LOGISTICAL A4rithmetick , was formerly the 
Arithmetick of Sexageſimal Fractions, and uſed by 
Aſtronomers in their Calculations. I ſuppoſe it was 
ſo called from a Greek Treatiſe of one Barlaamius 
Manetias, who wrote about Sexageſimal Multi- 
plication very accurately, and entituled his Book, 
| Aeyiomen, This Author Veſius, in his Book de Scien- 
tiis Mathematicis, places abqut the Year 1350, but 
miſtakes ir for a Treatiſe of Algebra. 

Thus alſo Shakerly, in Tabule Britannicie, hath 
a Table of Legarichms adapted ro Sexageſimal 
Fractions, which therefore he calls Logiſtical Loga- 


rithms ; and the Expeditious Arithmetick of them, 


which is by this Means cbrained, and by which 2 
che 


rr * 


6. 


the Trouble 


a. 


Til to the Rudder, which anſwers to the Helm of 


LONGIME TRV, is the Art of meaſuring | 


Trees, 


with Sights, on the North and South Diameter, and 
Tree at C, chere fix your Inſtrument faſt. 
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or Spear 
and its Tail or 


- long, 
""LONE 
Voice is ts ſtop 
and ir is expreſſed thus, - ). 

LONG- BOAT, is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt Boat 
gro a Ship, that can be hoiſed aboard of 
Uſe is to bring any Goods, Proviſion, 
Sc. to or from the Ship; or, on Occaſion, to land | 
Men any where ; and particularly ro weigh rhe 
Anchor ; for which End ſhe hath a David to be (er | 
over her Head, with a Shiver in it, in which the 
Buoy-rope runs, to weigh the Anchor. She hath 
Maſt, Sail, and Oars, as other Boats, as alſo her | 


| LONGANON, the laſt Gut: See Inteſtinum 


Lengrhs or Diſtances : Or to take the Diſtances of | 
Steeples, or Towers, &c. either one or many | 
together; for which Purpoſe the Theodolite is rec- 
koned to be the beſt Inſtrument, whereof we'll give 
the following Inftances. 


8 To Meaſure one foagle Diſtance. 
As ſuppoſe you ſtand ar 4, and would 


know the 
Diftarice ro the Tree at C. 


i. Set your Inſtrument at A, laying the Index 


turn it about till through the Sights you ſee the 

2. Then from 4, meaſure any Number of Feet, 
Yards, or the like, any way; as to B 10 Foot, 
and ſet up a Mark at B. 


3. Take the Angle B AC, 120 deg. Io min. 


which ſer down. | 
| 4 Ser a Mark at 4, and remove your Inftru- 
ment to E, and take the Angle A B C 50 Degrees. 
Now you have an Oblique Angled Triangle; where. 
in there is given the Angles B 4 C x2odeg. 10 min. 
ABC 5odeg. and the Diſtance 4 B 100 Foot, and 
conſequently the Angle C 9 deg. 30 min. (being 
the Complement of rhe other rwo, to 180 deg,) | 


Then S. B CA: AB. S8. CBA: AC. 

9 50“: 100:: 50* 0 448, 6 

And S. CBA: CA:: S, compl. CAB: CB 
50 g: 448, 6:: 397 50 2. 700 2 


So the Diſtance from C to A is 448, 6 Foot 
and from C to B 506, 2 Foot, 


— 


| 
How to take the Diſtances of divers Things remote 


Hoem you ; as, Churches, Towers, Ships at Sea; 


or ſuch like ; and to make a Map of the ſame. 
1 e that the Points A, B, C, D, E and P: 
were Houſes, Churches, T or the like, and 
that it was required to make a Draught of them. 
repreſenting their Situation and true Diſtance one 
froni another. 
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Let your Stations be S and N. Set your [nftru- 
ment at N. and turn it about upon the Socket till 
the Needle hang directly over the Meridian Line 
of the Chard in the Bottom of the Box, the Norte! 
end of the Needle over the Flower. de: lit; then 
sxrew your Inſtrument faſt. 

Then turn the Iadex about, till through the 
Sights you ſee A, and note what Degree the luadeæ 
cuts, which ſuppoſe ro be 60. Then turn the Index 
about till you ſee B, and mark what Degrees is cur 
by the Index; as 74 deg. 30 min. Do thus with all. 
the reſt, be there never ſo many. 

Alſo meaſure the Diftance between N your firſt 
Station, and S rhe ſecond Station; which is 220 
Perches: And bring your Inſtrument from N to 5, 
where it muſt be ſet up, laying the Index upon the 
North and South Diameter: Turn it about till you 
ſee the firſt Station N, then fix it. 

And turn the Index about, till thro the Sights 
you ſee 4, and note what Degrees the Index cut- 
tech; as 31 deg. 30 min. Then turn the Index a- 
bout to B, C, D, c. noting the Degrees cut by the 
Index at every moving, and ſet them down in a 


Table ruled for that Purpoſe, thus, 
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prick off the Degrees obſerved, along the Limb of 


nnn. 
9 


che Une Methiol aug otter Didance may be 
ud + And in this manner may the Meps or Plors 
ul emttenr Places in Cities, Towns, Ge. be 


1 Pollicis © See Flezor tertii In- 
3. 
'| LONGISSIMUS Fmor is; vid. Sartorius. 
LONGTTUDE FT Place, is an Ark of the E. 
intercepted een the Meridian of that 
and the firf Meridian: Or tis more truly 
the Difference, either Eaſt or Me, between the 
Meridian of any two Places, counted on the 
Equator. 8 
ILONGITU DE 3s the Heavens, is an Ark ofthe 
Ecliptick, counted from the beginning of Aries, to 
the place where the Stars Circle of Longitude croſ- 
How to Protratt theſe Obſervations. ſes the Ecliptick: So that, tis much the ſame as 
| Jrhe Stars Place in the Ecliptich, reckoned from the 
1. Draw a Line at Length, as O P; whereon beginning of Aries; which how to find: See, Place 
take any Point, as N, for your firſt Station: Ap- | of the Sun or Star, oe | 
ply the Center of your Protractor ro N, and irs} LONGITUDE of the Sun or Star from the nex: 
Diamerer upon the Line O P. | | Equinoctial Point, is the Number of Degrees and 
2. Having your Table of Obſervations before you, Minutes they are from rhe beginning of Aries or 
Libra, either before or after them; which can ne- 
your Protractor; and draw the obſcure Lines NA, ver be more than 180 Degrees. 
NB, NC, Se. Y LONGITUDE in Navigation, is alſo the Di- 
3. From ſome Scale of equal Parts (anſwerable |ftance of a Ship or Place, Eaft or Weſt from ano- 
to the Bigneſs you intend your Plot) rake off 220 | 


4- Apply the Center of the Protractor to s, and | rhoſe proper to the Parallel of Latitude, it's com- 
its Diameter upon O P, and prick off your Obſer-| monly called „ 7 
vations at the ſecond Station; and draw the ob-“ LONGITUDE in Drolling. The Ark of the 
ſcure Lines S A, S B, SC, Se. (from s, through the | Equinoctial, intercepted between rhe Subſtilar 
ſeveral Marks made on the Paper) cutting the Lines | Line of the Dyal and the true Meridian, is called 
drawn before, N 4, N B, NC, &c. in the Points, | the Planets Difference of Longitude. e 
A, B, c, D, &c. which Points ſhall repreſent the | | | 
ſeveral Ships, as they lie ar Anchor; or the ſeveral | To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Star 
Towers, or remarkable Places to be plotred. |] by the Globe, 


Bring rhe Solftirial Colnre ro the Braſs Meridian, 
and there fix rhe Globe; then will the Pole of the 
Ecliptick be juſt under 23 deg. 30 Min. accounted 
from the Pole above the Horizon, ſtand on the ſame 
Meridian: There skrew the Quadrant of Altitude, 


To make a Scale to meaſure any Diſtance upon 


Ler a Line be ſo divided, that the Diſtance NS 
may be 220 Parts thereof, as the Line L M; for 
the Diſtance N S, ſer upon this Scale, will reach 


| here ſtay it ; and ſo th Ms 
from 200 to 20 on the ſmall Diviſions. there tay it ; and fo the Quadrant will cut the 


| Ecliprick in the Star's Longitude, as alſo irs Latitude 
on the Quadrant, reckoned from the Ecliprick. 
LONGITUDE F Motion, is a Term uſed by 
L | IL As M | Dr. Wallis in his Mechanicks, and others, for the 
4 | | | | | | [Meaſure of Motion eſtimated according to the 


V Line of Direction ; ſo that 'rig the Diſtance or 
And the Scale being thus Divided and Numbred, | Length which the Center of any moving Bcdy 


50 100 200 


Lo dm — —e—n — 


you may meaſure any Diſtance upon the Plot. {runs through, as it moves on in a Right Line. 


And he calls the Meaſure of any Motion eftima- 
To meaſure any Diſtance, thus laid down, by ſ ted according to the Right Line, or Line of Directi- 
Trigonometrical Calculation on of the Vis Morrix, the Altitude of it. 

; I LONGUS a Muſcle of the Cubit, which helps 
The Viſual Lines made at both Stations, by their | ro extend the Arm forwards. 
Interſections, do conſtitute ſeveral Right-lined Tri- | LONGUS, a Mulcle of the Radrus, ſerving to 
angles; in either of which you will have enough | rurn the Palm of the Hand upwards. 
given to find whatſoever Diſtance you ſhallrequire;} LONGUS, a Muſcle of the Ta'ſus ſo called: 


as ſuppole the Diſtance N A were required. See Peroneus Primus. | 


In the Right-lined Triangle A N S, you have gi: | LONGUS colli, is a Muſcle of the Neck which 


ven ; the Angle ANS, 120 deg. (being the Com. | ariſes partly rendinous, bur chiefly fleſhy, from the 


plement of 6 deg. the Angie obſerved at 4, to 180 | fore-part of the Five Vertebræ of the Thorax ; and 
Degrees) The Angle NS A 31 deg. 30 min. being | being dilated in its Middle to a fleſhy Belly, is in- 
the Complement of the other two, to 180 Degrees. | ſerred to the fore-parr of all the Vertebræ of ihe 
Neck: This with irs Partner acting, bends rhe 
Therefore, as $, NAS: NS:: S, NSA: NA. | Neck right forward. Between this and the Scaler:!s 
lies rhe Rectus Internus Major. | 

To find AS, ſay, LOOEF, or as they uſually pronounce it, Lauf 13 

As, S, NAS: NS::8, ANS: AS, a Term uſed in Cending of a Ship: Thus L. 42: 


I 


ther. (counted in proper Degrees); bur if in Leagues 
Perches, and fer them from N to S. or Miles, or Degrees of the Meridian, and not in 


and then bring its graduated Edge to the Star, and 
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is to bid the man keep nearer to the Wind. 
To Loof into an Harbour, is to Sail into it, cloſe by 
the Wind, To ſpring the Luff, is when a Ship, 
that before was going large before the Wind, is 
brought cloſe, or, as they ſay, cleps clofe by the Wind. 
When a Ship fails upon a Wind, as they ſay, that is, 
on a Quarter- Wind, the Word of him that cons to 
the Steers- man, is, Luff ! Keep your Luff ! Veer no 
more ! Keep her to! Touch the Wind! Have à care ef the 
Lee-latch : All which Words ſigniſie much the ſame 
thing, and bid the Man at Helm to _— the Ship 
near the Wind. But on the contrary, i 
is to go more Large, or Right before the Wind, 
the Word 1s, Eaſe the Helm! No near ! Bear up! 

Steady, is a Word common to both theſe ways 
of Sailing, either on a Vind, or Large, and fignifies, 
that the Man at Helm ſhould keep the Ship ſtraight 
to her Courſe, and not let her go in and out, or make 
Tawes, as they call it. 

LOOF-HOOE, is a Tackle aboard a Ship, with 
two Hooks to it, one of which is to hitch into the 
crengle of the Main and Fore- ſail, and the other is 
to hitch into a certain Strap, which is ſpliced into 
the Cheſſe-tree, and ſo down the Sail. Its Uſe is to 
ſuccour the Tack/es in a large Sail, that all the Streſs 


may not bear upon the Tack. Sometimes alſo tis 


uſed when the Tack is to be ſeized the ſurer. 

LOOF f Ship, is that part of her a- loft, which 
lies juſt before the Cheſſe- trees; and hence the Guns 
that lie here are called her Loo,. Pieces. 

LOOF-TACELE, or Luff-Tack/e, is a ſma 
Tackle in a Ship, ſerving to lift all ſmall Weights 
in or our of a Ship. 

LOOME : If a Ship appears big at Sea, when 
ſeen at a Diſtance, they ſay, ſhe /oomes, or appears 


a great Sail. 


LOOME-GALE, is a gentle, eaſie Gale or 


Wind, in which a Ship can carry her Top. ſails 
a- trip: ſee Trip. : 

LOPIDOTDES, the ſame wich Lepoides. 

LORD, by the Writers of the Law, is divide 
into Lord Paramount and Lord Meſne, 

Lord Meſne, is he that is Owner of a Mannor, 

and by Virrue thereof harh Tenants holding of him 
in Fee, and by a Copy of Courr-Roll, and yer 
holderh himſelf of a ſuperior Lord, called Lord 
Paramount. Alſo he is called Lord in Greſfs, that is, 
a Lord having no Mannor, as the King in reſpect 
of his Crown: And there is a Caſe wherein a Pri- 
vate Man is Lord in Groſs ; as when a Man makes 


a Gift in Tail of all the Land he harh, to hold | 


of him, and dieth, his Heir hath but a Seigniory 

in Groſs. _ 
LORDOSIS, by ſome Writers, is the Term for 

the bending of the Back- bone forwards in Chil- 

dren, Sc. 

LOTION, a Term uſed by ſome Chymiſts and 
Pharmacal Writers, ſignifying only the waſhing of 


any Medicine in Water. Some alfo call Remedies | 


which are between a Fementation and a Bath, and 
which are uſed to waſh the Head, or any Part affe- 
Cted, by this Name of Lotion. 
LOWER Flank, or Retir d Hank; ſee Flank, A 
Term in Fortification. | 
LOXODROMICUES, is the Art or Way of 
oblique Sailing by the Rhumb, which always makes 
an equal Angle with every Meridian; i. e. when 
you ſail, neither directly under the Equaror, nor 
under one and the ſame Meridian, bur obliquely or 
acroſs them, Hence the Table of Rhumbs, or the 
Traverſe-Table of Miles, with the Difference of 
Longirudes and Latitudes, by which the Sailor may 
practically find his Courſe, Diftance, Latitude or 


the Ship | 


—_ — 


. 
. 1 


is by Sir 7. Moore, and others, called by 
ame of Loxodromiques ; and ſuch Tables 2 
ſerye truly and expeditiouſly to find the ſeveral Re- 

tes, or reſolve ili 
dromical Tables. 


Lok 
his 


the Geomerers call a Rhombus, i. e. a Parallelogram, 
whoſe Angles are oblique, bur Sides all equal ; and 
the Diftance between the two obtuſe Angles always 
equal to the Length of one of the Sides. Thus, 


In which ir differs from the Fuſ/; 
which ſee. 


1 this Figure all unmarried Gen: 
tlewomen and Widows do bear their 
Coars of Arms ; becauſe, as ſome 


% 


© _ mn#an Shield ; or, as others, becauſe 
tis the Ancient Figure of rhe Spindle. 


Magnirude, in the Northern Garland ; whoſe Longi- 
rude is 217 deg. 38 min. Latitude 44 deg. 23 min. 
Right Aſcenſion 230 deg. 12 min. 

LUCIDA Hydra : fee Cor Hydre. 

LUCIDA Lyra, a bright Star of the firſt Mag- 
nirude, in the Conftellation Lyra ; whoſe La 
is 10 deg. 43 min. Latitude 61 deg. 47 min. Right 
Aſcenſion 2.76 deg. 27 min. and Declination 38 deg. 
30 min. 


Word uſed by my Lord Bacon, and ſome other Na- 
turaliſts, for ſuch Experiments in Philoſophy as do 


his Mind about ſome Phyſiological Truth, or Spe- 
culation in Phyficks. | 

LUES Venerea, Morbus Gallicus, the French Pox, 
is a malignant and contagious Diftemper, commu. 
nicated from one to another by Coition, or other 
impure Contact; proceeding from virulent Matter, 
and accompanied with many ill Symptoms, ſuch as 
Gonorrhea's, with the Falling- off of the Hair, Spots, 
Swellings, Ulcers, Pains in the Bones, &c. 
| LUES Deiſica: fee Caducus Morbus. 
| LUFF, a Sea Term; the ſame with Loof : 
Which ſee. 
 LUMBAGO, is a Pain in the Muſcles of the 
Loins, which Blanchard takes to be clogged with 
Scorburick Matter; ſo that the Patient is forced to 
ſtand upright, being not able to ſit down without 
great Pain. 

LUMBALES Muſcul: : ſee Pſoas Magnus. 

LUMBARIS Vena, a Vein ariſing from the de- 
ſcending Trunk of the Cava, and is not always one, 
but often two or three on each fide, which they di- 
vide into the Lumbaris Superior and Inferior; they 
are beſtowed on Muſcles of the Loins, and on the 
Peritonæum. | 

LUMBARIE Arter:e:, are by ſome {aid to come 
from the Aorta, unto all the Parts of the Loins, and 
ro the Marrow of the Back- bone; ſending as many 
Branches to its Joints, as there are Holes in it. 

LUMBRICAL Myſclzs, are wich ſome Anato- 
miſts, thoſe Four Muſcles which ſerve to move the 
Fingers or Toes, and are fo called from their 
Worm-like Form. 


of the Fingers, fo called from their Figure, being 
not much unlike the common Earch- Worms; the 
are alſo called Flexores primi internedii digitorum, 
from their Uſe. Thoſe probably perform thoſe mi- 
nure Motions of the Fingers, when the ſecond and 
third Internodes are curvated by the two laſt- treated 

ot 


the Caſes of Sailing, are called 
LOZENGE, is that Figure in Heraldry which 


ſay, twas the Figure of the Amazo- 


| LUCIDA Corone, a Fixed Star of the Second 


LUCIFEROUS, that which brings Light; a 


not ſo much inrich a Man, as inform and inlighten : 


LUMBRICALES, /eu Vermiculares, ate Muſcles 
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culi Fidicinales. 
LUMBRICALIS Pedis, is a Muſcle of the 


wich the 


Toes, ſpringing from the internal Parr 
Tendons of the Perforans in the mi 
of the Foot; then dividing it ſelf into Four (as it 


Toe. 5 85 
LUMINARIES. The San and. Moon are ſo cal- 
led by way of Eminence, for their extraordinary 


L uſtre, and the great Proportion of Light chat they 
afford us. | 


LUNA Cornea, is a tough inſipid Maſs, almoſt 
like Horn, made by pouring warily on Chryſtals of 
Silver (which Chry 
that Metal in good Aqua-forris or Spirit of Nitre) 
either Spirit of Salt, or a ſtrong Brine made of com- 
mon Salt and Water. IT he Mixture is dried, and 
then brought to Fuſion in a Crucible, or a Glaſs 
Phial; where, after it hath been kept a little while 


ſo, it turns into this Shape, which the Chymiſts call 


Cornea Lunæ. ä 


In which Proceſs, tis very remarkable, that the 


a Solution of Silver be commonly one of the worſt 


of Bitters, and Spirit of Salt have a very ſowre and | 


acid Taſte, yet the Union of theſe together, pro- 
duces a Bedy perfectly inſipid; which plainly ſhews 
that Taſtes depend on Mechanical Principles, and 
are various, according to the various Textures of 


Bodies. 


LUNARY Afonths, are either Periodical, Syno- 


dical, or Iluminative ; which ſee in their proper 


Places. 


| LUNAR Cycle : ſee Cycle of the Moon. 
LUNATIONS of the Moon, are the Times 
between one New Moon and another: And this 


is greater than the Periodical Month by two Days 


and five Hours; and is called the Synodical Month, 
- of 29 Days, 12 Hours, and + of an 
our. 


LUNES, or Lunulz, in Geometry, are Figures 


in the Form of a Creſcent or Half-moon, made by | 


the Arks of two interſecting Circles; as in the fol- 


lowing Figures the Space L is called a Lune. 


PROPOSITION I. 


1. The Quadrature of Hippocrates his Lunes. 


were made by diffolving | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


the Semi-cirtle 6n BC, is equdl to the Semi- 
circles on BA and C4. 
And the Segments, 1 and S 2, are common to 
all the three Semi- circles: Which being taken fron, 
the greater Semi-cixCle, they leave the riangle T ; 
and taken from the two leſſer Semi- circles, they 


* 


lea ve the two Lanes, LI and L 2. 


Tberefore the Triangle T — to both the . 
Q. E. D. 


4 Odierviſe in a eser, 


% 


| 


DEMONSTRATION. 
The Triangle T being Quadrantal and Iſoſcelar, 
[i= nſtve then FD =2. DE 2. 

Bur 2 B C Square of 2 BC =# the Square 
of the Diameter of the greater Circle; that is, the 
Square of the Diameter of the greater Circle, is 


Circle 4 B, 

Therefore the Semi-circle on 2 B C twice 
the Semi-circle BL A; and conſequently the Qua- 
drant AB C= Semi-cucle B LA. 


|| Take therefore from each the common Seg- 


ment $ 3 and there remains the Lune L — ro the 
Triangle T. Q. E. O. 


3. To ſquare the Half of the Lune L. 


Tiis certain, that a Right Line drawn from C 
chro' c the Center of the leſſer Circle, muſt divide 
both Triangle, Segment and Lune into two equal 
Parts, and conſequently 3 TEL: And thus the 
Half. Lune is ſquared. 


4. To ſquare any Part leſs or greater than 
| Half the Lune, | 


Ler there be a Quadrant, as before, BAC, and 
a Lune, as L : Tis required to find the Segment 
of the Lune B E D, made by the Line EC drawn 
to the Center of the greater Circle; which Pardie 
ſaith, is as difficult as ſquaring the Circle. 


I ſay, The Triangle T, is Qual to the two Lynes| Lib. 6. Art. 64. 


LI, and L 2, 


CONSTRUC- 


1 fay; The Triangle . is equal to the Zune F. 


double the Square of the Diameter of the leſſer 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


| Draw E Band E A, and BG at Right Angles 
with E C. FS 

I fay, the Triangle B EF is equal to the Part 
of the Lune BED. | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The Angle at G= of a Right Angle, be- 
cauſe tis equal ro o CA + F, as being external to 
the Triangle GE B: Bur the Angle at E (or 4 Co) 
— to a Right Angle, becauſe in « Semi- circle; and 
t muſt be half a Right Angle, becauſe o being in the 
ſame Segment, is equal ro d, and conſequently is 
half a Righr Angle ; wherefore g allo muſt be half 
a Right Angle (becauſe u is a Right Angle by Con- 
ſtruction) and conſequently F muſt be half a Right 
Angle: Wherefore the Right Angle at E, and the 
Right Line B G, and alſo the Segment B DG, are 
all biſſected. 5 

2. Alſo the three Triangles, G E, E G F, and 


E FR, are Ifoſc-lar and Rectangled ; therefore 


each one muſt be the half of a Square. | 

3. Therefore GB : EB::V 2: x. becauſe th 
Square of G B = twice the Square of EB. 

4. Conſequently the Segment on G , to that on 
EB: : 2: 1, becauſe they are ſimilar Segments. 

5. Therefore - of one (DI F) — the whole 
other EB; which being taken from rhe Triangle, 
and added to the Lune, the whole muſt be equal. 

And therefore the Triangle BEF is equal to 
the part of the Lune. L. E. D. 

The Ground of all which is this, That the Angle 
BCE being at the Center of one Circle, and ar the 
Circumference of the other; the Line E DC muſt 
divide the Quadrantal Ark AG 3 in the fame Pro- 
portion as it doth the Semi- circular one B EA: 
Whence follows the Equality of the Segments B E 
and BDF, on which all depends. 

6. And ſince the A BC A == to the whole Lune 
BEAGB by N. 3. Tis eaſie to take thence a Part 
(as the Triangle B OC) equal to the aſſigned Por- 
tion of the Lune. For having let fall a Perpendicu- 
lar from E, to find the Point O, draw O C, I ſay, 
the Triangle BOC e to A BEE, and conſequenrly 
to the Segment of the Lune E B D. | 

For the Triangle BC A and B EF are ſimilar, 
as being each the Half of a Square. Therefore 
the former is to the latter, as the Squares of their 
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W berefore to divide the Zune according to any 
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of two Stars. 
LUPUS, a fort of Canker in the Thighs and 


Sides, 


ght with 05 C will be to it as the Baſe B 4 to 


"2 liebe Baſe 40, by Le, 6 Excl. . Wherefore the 
Trigngles AEF and BC _keving he fame Pro 
portion to one and the ing, are 


ching, are equal, by 


yo 


| given Ratio, you need only divide the Diameter 
A B, according to that Ratio in the Point O: And 


4 from thence erecting a Perpendicular to find the 
Point E, draw E C, which ſhall cur off the Porti- 


on of the Lane deſired. ? 
. Thar Excellent Mathemarician and Algebriſt, 


| Mr. Abr. de Aoivre, hath in Philof. Tranſat; 


N. 265. given an Account of the Dimenſion of the 
Solids generared by the Converſion of Hippocrates 
his Lune, and of its Parts about ſeveral Axes, with 
the Surfaces alſo generated by ſuch Converſion. 

| LUNETTES, in Fortification, are Evolopes ; 
Countergardes, or Mounts of Earth caſt up before 
the Curtain, about five Fathom in Breath, where- 
of the Paraper takes up three. They are uſually 
made in Ditches full of Water, and ſerve to the 
lame purpoſe as Falſe Braiet. Theſe Lunettes are 
compos d of two Faces, which form a Re-entring 
Angle; and their Platform being only Twelve Foot 
Wide, is a little raiſed above the Level of the 
Water, and hath a Parapet three Fathom thick. 
LUNULæ, the ſame with Lanes; which ſee. 
 LUPIA, is a Tumor, or Protuberance, about as 
big as a ſmall ſort of Bean; ſome take ir for 3 


— others for a _ Blanchard. 


LUPUS, a Southern Conſtellation, conſiſting 


Legs. Blanchard. | 


rhe Seamen ſay that ſhe hath a Luſt that way; and 


ing of her Ballaſt, or by the unequal ſtowing of 
things in her Hold. Tho tis more properly {aid of 
a Ship, when ſhe is inclined to beel any way, up- 
on the Account of her Mold or Make, 


LUTATION, is a cementing of Chymical _ 


Veſſels cloſe rogerher. 

LUTE (in Chymiftry) is that wherewitk the 
Chymiſts join together the Necks of the Retorts 
and Receivers, er wherewith they coat over the 


Bodies of Glaſs Retorts, to ſave them from being 


melted in very violent Fires. a 
The following Compoſition Lemery commends 
as good Lute. Take of Sand, Droſs of Iron and 


Horſedung cur ſmall, a Pound; powdered Glaſs 
and Sea-falr, of each four Ounces. Temper all 
theſe well with Water, and then with the Paſt coat 


che Retorts as far as to half the Neck; or uſe it to 


lute together (as they call it) the Necks of the Rererts 
and Receivers. When tis dry, will be exceeding 


bard ; and therefore when you would ſeparate the 


Veſſels, you muſt wer it firſt well with exceeding 
wer Cloths. | 
The Lute which Lemery uſed himſelf, was only 
two parts of Sand, and one of Clay, tempered to- 
gether in Water: Which will do very well to join 
the Noſes of Retorts, and their Receivers in the 
Diſtillation of Volatile Spirits, Sc. When you diſtil 
by the Alembick, or Veſica, or Copper Body, with 
irs Head and Serpentine, a wer Bladder will ferve 
very well to /ute the JunCtures of the Veſſels. But 
when corroding Spirits are to be diftilled, twill be 
better to uſe the following Lute, Take fine Flower 
Sack'd 


mol. : ie in a Duplicate ic Ratio of Bd 
. , jo E.. That is, as, B4.is to BO; by 8.e. 
1 95 777 The Triangle 4 BC; alſo having the ſame 


| 
| 


LUST, If a Ship heel either to Starboard or Port, 
they fay ſo, tho it be occaſional only by the Shoot- 


Potters Earth in Powder, of each five Pounds; 
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Slack d-lime, of from ſome bebe Mar that vellicare 4 
or Powder of P 4 thoift} OEfophagus. Blanchard. EF | a the 
men} LYMPHA, is a clear limpid Humour, conſiſting 


fitrle Water, and ſtop ex 
ns * N. B, Fhig may e Yety well ſea 
to ſtop the Cracks that will often happen in Glaſs 
Veſſels; and there muft be thige Lays of the Paſte 
bound on with Paper. ne e 


Mr. Boyle recommends on Experience for this 
laſt Purpoſe, the following Cottipofirioh, vi. Good 
Quick-lime and Scrapings of Cheefe pounded in a 
Mortar, with as much Water as will juſt bring the 
Mixrure to a ſoft Paſte; then ſpread it on a piece of 
Cloth, and apply ir, as Occafion require 

LUXATION, a Term in Chyrurgery, is the 


Diſlocation, diſplacing, or putting any Bone or Joint | 


our of irs place. TY 

LUXATOR Externus, a Muſcle fo called: See 
Exttrnus Auris. | 

LYCANTHROPIA, Rabies Hydrophobica, a 
Madneſs proceeding from the Bite of a mad Wolf, 
wherein Men imitate the howling of Wolves. Blan- 
chard. | | 

LYGMOS, the Hickets, is a convulſive Motion 
of the Nerves, which ſpread up and down the Gul- 
let, returning after ſhort Intermiſſions: It proceeds 


of che Nervous Juice and of Blood, which being con- 
tinually ſeparated by the Glandules, is at laſt diſ- 
charged into the Blood again by Veſſels peculiar to il. 
The Zympha comes not immediately from the Blood 
or Nervous Juice, as ſome think, but ir is the Super. 
fluity of each; which was more than enough for the 
Nouriſnment of a Part, like the Marrow in Bones, 
It is taken ſometimes for that Water which flows 
from the pricking of Nerves, and other Wounds ; 
and which does nor really flow from the Neryes 
themſelves, but from the Lympharick Veſſels which 
are cut and wounded. Blanchard. 

LYMPHATICK Veſt: : ſee Vene Lymphatice. 
9 — the ſame with Zympharich 

ein. 

LYNX, the ſame with Lygmus, 

LYPYRIA, is the Term ſome Writers give to a 
kind of Fever attended with an Eryſipelas, or Cho- 
lerick Inflammation of the Sromach and Guts; and 
tho the inward Parts of the Body feel very hot, yet 
the outward ones are very cold. Blanchard. 

LYRA, the Harp, a Conſtellation in the Northern 


| Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 13 Stars. 


== = 
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ACHINE; / or Engine, in Mechanicks, is 
whatſoever hath Force ſufficient either to 
raiſe or ftop the Motion of a Body. Theſe Ma- 
chines are either Simple or Compound, 


MAG 


Machine is compoſed of a Concave Speculurm, 
reflecting the Light of a Candle, which paſſeth 
through the little Hole of a Tube, at whole End 
there is faſten d another Glaſs : Between theſe two 


Simple Machines, are commonly teckoned to be 
Six in Number, viz. the Balance, Leaver, Pulley, 
Wheel, Wedge and Screw. To theſe might be added 
the Inclined Plane, ſince tis certain that the heavieft 
Bodies may be lifted up by the means thereof, which 
otherwiſe could ſcarce be moved. 

Compound Machines, or Engines, are innumerable, 
in regard that they may be made our of rhe Simple, 
almoſt after an infinire manner. 

MACHINA Boylians, Mr. Boyles Air-pump; 
which ſee. So called from that Noble Gentleman, 
being the firſt Inventor of that —_— Ss 
'  MACROCOSM, is the whole Univerſe, in 

Contra- diſtinction ro Microcoſmi 5; which ſome will 
have to expreſs the Leſſer World; or the Body of 


An. 2 
MACULA Epatica, is a Spot of a btown 
or of a fad yellow Colour, about an Hand's 
Breadth broad, chiefly ſeizing upon the Groans, 
the Breaft and Back, nay, ſomerimes it covers the 
whole Body ; is attended with a certain flight 


| 


Aſperiry of the Skin, which lers fall Scales, or a | 


fort of Dendriff from it, which yer do nor ſtick 
all together, bur are difſeminared here and there, 
and ſomerimes diſappear, ſometimes break our 
again. Blanchard, 
MacCUL Solares ; ſee Spots in the Sun. 
MACULA PVolatica, is a red or purple Spot here 
and there in the Skin; which, if it touch any Ori- 
fice in the Body, as the Mouth, Noſtrils, Eyes, Ears, 
Sc. and pierce ſo far, it becomes mortal: It is often 
fatal to Children. Blanchard. | 
MADRIER, in Fortification, is a thick Plank 
arm'd with Plates of Iron, and having a Con- 
cavity ſufficient to receive the Mouth of the Petard 
when charged, with which it is applied againſt 
a Gate, or any thing elſe that you deſign to break 
| down. This Term is alſo appropriated to cer- 
tain flat Beams, which are fix'd at the Bottom of 
a Moar, to ſupport a Wall. There are alſo Ma- 
driers lined with Tin, which are cover'd with 
3 to ſerve as a Defence againſt artificial 
„„ | 
MAGDALEONES, are Pieces of Plaiſter made 
up in Form of a Cylinder, or long Roll. 
MAGICK square, is when Numbers in Arith- 
metick Proportion are diſpoſed into ſuch parallel 
and equal Ranks, as that the Sums of each Row, 
as well diagonally, as laterally, ſhall be all equal. 


Thus theſe Nine Numbers, 
LH 2, 3, 4, 5, 65 To 8, 9 and 10, 
being diſpoſed into this Square 
Form, they do every way, di- 

7 rectly and diagonally, make 
_! | Eighteen. 


MAGICK-Lentern, a little Optick Machine 
by the means of which are repreſented on a Wall, 
in the Dark, many Phantaſms and terrible Appa- 


10 


3 
4 


6 
2 


9 


are ſucceſſively placed many ſmall G 
with different Fi 


I 


laſſes, painted 
gures, of which the moſt formi- 
dable are always choſen, and ſuch as are moſt ca- 
pable of terrifying the Spectators; fo that all theſe 


_— may be repreſented ar large on the oppoſite 


A Convex Glaſs will do the Thing as well as a 
Concave one. See the Theory of it fully explained 
in M. Molyneux his Excellent Dioptr. Nova, Prop.56.. 
p- 183. They are ſold by all Perſpective- makers, 
and particularly by Mr. John Marſhal, at the Ar- 
chimedes on Ludgate-hill, London; and Mr. Yarwel! 
in the ſame Streer. EY 


MAGISTERY, a Word uſed by the Chymiſts] 
ſometimes for very fine Powders, made by Solution 
and Precipitation of the Matter; as Magiſtery of 
Biſmuth, Lead, &c. And ſometimes tis made 
ro fignifie Reſins and Reſmous Extract. Thus the 
Refins of Jalap, Scammony, Sc. are called Ma- 
giſteries. | OS 
Mr. Boyle takes the true Notion of a Mag iſtery to 
be a Preparation of Body (not an Analyſis of it, for 
the Principles are not ſeparated) whereby the whole, 
or very near the whole of ir, by ſome Additament, 
is turned into a Body of a different kind; as when 
Iron or Copper 1s turned into Chryftals of Mars or 
Venus, &c. | 
The Canting Alchymiſts talk alſo of the Magiſtery 
of the Phzloſopher's Stone, which will be worth en- 
quiring into, when they will tell us what the Stone 
ir ſelf is. For an Inftance how they are made, I will 
mention two or three. 
Magiſtery of Biſmuth, is made by diffolving the 
Biſmuth in Spirit of Nitre, and pouring upon ir Salr- 
water, Which will precipitate the Magiſtery io the 
bottom ina white Powder. 
Magiſtery of Lead, is made by diſſolving Sac- 
cha um Saturni in diſtilled Vinegar; and then 
precipitating it with Oyl of Tartar, made per 
deliquium. | 
Magiſtery or Reſine of Scammony, Falap, Turbith, 

Sc. is made by a Diſſolution of the Matter in Spirit 
of Wine; and then precipitating it by common 
Warer, or Water impregnared with a little Alum, 
And after theſe manners are moſt other Magiſteries 
made, 

MAGISTERY of Tartar. See Tartar Vitrio- 
late. | 

MAGMA, fignifies the Dre 
the ſtraining of Fuices, | 

MAGNA Aſſiſa eligenda, is a Wrir directed rt 
the Sheriff, ro ſummon four Lawtul Knights before 
the Juſtices of Aſize, there upon their Oarh to chuſe 
twelve Knights of the Vicinage, Sc. to pals upon 
the Great Aſſixe between 4. Plaintiff, and B Detcr:- 
dant, c. 

MAGNA Charta, was granted the Ninth Lear 
of Henry the Third, and confirmed by Edward 


* 


— 


gs chat are left after 


ritions, which are taken for the Effect of Magick, 


by thoſe that are ignorant of the Secret. This 


the Firſt, The Reaſon why it is termed Magi 
Charta, was either for that it cortain'd the du 
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of all the Liberties of England, 

there was another Charter, called Charta de Foreſts, 
eftabliſh'd with it, which was the leſs of rhe rwo ; 
or it contained more than many other 
Charters, or more than that of King Henry the 
Firſt, or of the great and remarkable Solem- 


in rhe 
disctul Anathema's againſt the Infringers of it. 
Holinſbed tells us, That King Fobn, to appeaſe his 
Barons, yielded to Laws or Articles of Govern- 
ment, much like to this Great Charter; but we 
have now no ancienter Law written than this, 
which was thought to be ſo beneficial to the Sub- 


je, and a Law of ſo great Equity, in compariſon | 


of thoſe which were formerly in uſe, that King 
Henry for the granting of ir, had the Fifreenth Peny 
of all the moveable Goods, of both Temporality and 
Spirituality. h | 

 MAGNESIA Opalina, is a kind of Crocus Me- 
tallorum, or Liver of Antimony, but of a redder or 
more Opaline Colour than the common one. Tis 
made after the common manner, with 
of Antimony, Salt-peter, and Sea Salt decrepitated. 
"Tis leſs Emerick than the common one, becauſe 
the Sea Salt fixes ſome of the active Sulphurs of the 
Antimony, and locks them up. 

MAGNET, or Loadſtone, is a Foſſile approach- 
ing to the Narure of Iron-Oar, and endowed with 
the Property of attracting Iron, and of both point- 
ing ir ſelf, and alſo inabling a Needle touch d up- 
on it, and then poiſed, to point towards the Poles 
of the World. | | 

MAGNET. Sturmius in his Epiſtola Invitatoria 
Dat. Altorf. 1682. obſerves, Thar the attractive 
Quality of the Magne 
beyond all Hiſtory : Bur that it was our Country- 
man Roger Bacon, who firſt diſcovered the Verti- 
city of it, or its Property of pointing towards the 
Pole, and this about 400 Years fince. The Ta- 
Lans firſt diſcovered, that it would communicate 
this Virtue to Steel or Iron. The various Decli- 
nation of the Needle, under different Meridians, 
was firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabott ; and its 
Inclination to the nearer Pole by our Country. 
man Robert Norman. The Variation of the Decli- 
nation, ſo that tis not always the ſame in one and 


the ſame place, he obſerves, was taken Notice of 


but a few Vears before, by Hevelius, Auxout, Petit, 
Volckamer and others. 


— 


— OCT FE 


or elſe becauſe 


ing Excommunication, and 


equal Parts 


t hath been taken Notice of 


, 


828 —— 

$. * the Parts or 
Segments the Seone, which before were ing 
will now avoid and fly each other. 


6. If the Magnet be cut by a Section perpendicu. 
lar to its Axis, the two Points which CENT 
Poles, one in one, 


* 


be cur thro the Anis 


conjoined, will become contrary 
the orher in the other Segment. | 

7. Iron receives Virtue from the Aagnet by 
Application to ir, or barely from an Approach 
near it, though ir dorh not touch it; and the Iron 
receives this Virrue variouſly, according to the 
Parts of the Stone tis made to touch, or made ap. 

to. 

8. If an Oblong piece of Iron be any how ap- 
plied to the Stone, it receives Virtue from it only 
as to its Length. 

9. The Magnet loſes none of its own Virtue by 
communicating any to the Iron, and this Virtue ir 
can communicate to Iron very ſpeedily ; tho' the 
longer the Iron rouches or joins the Stone, the lon- 
ger will irs communicared Virtue hold; and a bet. 
ter Magnet will communicate more of it and ſooner, 
than one not ſo good. 

10. Thar Steel receives Virtue from the Magnet 
better than Iron. 3 | 
11. A Needle touch'd by a Magnet, will turn its 
Ends the ſame way towards the Poles of the World, 
as the A will do it. 1 
12. That neither Loadſtone nor Needles 
touch d by ir, do conform their Poles exactly to 
thoſe of the World, but have uſually ſome Varia- 
tion from them: And this Variation is different 
in divers Places, and at divers Times, in the ſame 


Place. 
Loadſtone will take up much more 


13. That a 
Iron when arm'd or cap'd, than it can alone: And 
that tho an Iron Ring or Key be ſuſpended by the 
| Loadftone, yer the Magnerical Particles do not hin- 
der that Ring or Key from turning round any way 
either to the Right or Left. 

14. That the Force of a Loadſtone may be vari- 
ouſly increaſed or leſſened, by the various Applica- 
tion of Iron, or another Loadſtone to it. 

15. That a ſtrong Magnet, at the leaſt Diſtance 
from a leſſer or a weaker, cannot draw to it a 
piece of Iron adhering actually to ſuch leſſer or 
weaker Stone; but if it come to touch it, it can 
draw it from the other: But a weaker Magnet, ot 
even a little piece of Iron, can draw away or ſepa- 


rate a piece of Iron contiguous to a greater or ſtron- 
ger Loadſtone. 


The Properties, or Phænomena, of this Wonderful 
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4 Stone, as they have been diſcovered by Gilbert,, 16. Thar in our North Parts of the World, the 
13 Kircher, Cabeus, Des Cartes, and others, are] South Pole of a Loadſtone will raiſe up more Iron 
1 theſe: | than the North Pole. 
Ws; 17. That a Plate of Iron only, but no other Bo- 


1. That in every Magnet there are two Poles, one 
pointing North, the other South; and if a Stone be 
cut or broken into never ſo many pieces, there are 
theſe two Poles in each piece. 

2. That theſe Poles in divers Parts of the 
Globe, are diverſely inclined towards the Earth's 

Centre. _ 

3. Thar theſe Poles, rho” contrary to one another, 
do help mutually toward the Magnet's Attraction 
and Suſpenſion of Iron. 

4. It two Magnets are Spherical, one will turn 
or conform it ſelf to the other, ſo as either of them 
would do to the Earth; and that after they have 

' fo conformed or turned themſelves, they endeavour 
to approach to join each other; bur if placed in a 
contrary Poſſtion, they avoid each other. 


dy interpoſed, can impede the Operation of the 
Loadftone, either as to irs Attractive or Directive 
Quality. Mr. Boyle found it true in Glaſſes ſealed 
Hermerically ; and Glaſs is a Body as impervious 
as moſt are, ro any Effluvia. 

18. That the Power or Virtue of a Loadſtone 
may be impaired by lying long in a wrong Po- 
ſture, as alſo by Ruſt, Wer, Sc. and may be quite 
deſtroyed by Fire. 


EXPERIMENTS of the Nature and Properties 
of the MAGNET. 


r. Mr. Boyle found, that by heating a Magnet 
red hot, ir could be ſpeedily deprived of its Ar- 
Give Quality. | 1 
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ene de heared red hot; and then | 


cooled either with irs South Pole to the North, 


in a Horizontal Poſition, or with its South Pole 
downwards in a Perpendicular one, it will change its 
Polariry, the South Pole becoming the Northern 
one, and vice ver ſa. * 

3. By applying the Poles. of a very ſmall 
Fragment of a Loadſtone, to the oppoſite vigorous 
ones of a good larger Magnet, Mr. Boyle found 
he could ſpeedily change the Poles of the Frag- 
ment; but he could nor effect it in a Fragment 
that was conſiderably bigger, tho he tried many 
Hours. | 

He obſerved, That well-remper'd and har- 
den d Iron Tools, when heated by Attrition, 
Turning, Filing, Sc. they would, while warm, 
attract thin Filings, or Chips of Iron and Steel, 
but not when cold Yer I remember once to 
have ſeen my ſelf, and tried, that a Piece of a 
File, which was in the Hands of Mr. Jarwell the 
Spectacle- maker, did retain ſuch an Attracti ve 
Quality, that it would take up, and keep ſuſpend- 
ed, the Key of a Cabinet, or Eſeritoire, and 
needed no Attrition to excite this Magnerical 
Virtue. | 

5. The Iron Bars of Windows, which have 
long ſtood in an erect Poſition, do grow perma- 
nently _— the lower Ends of ſuch Bars 
being the North Poles, and the upper the Southern: 
For according to the Laws of Magnetiſm, we find 
the lower Ends of ſuch Bars will drive away the | 
North End cf a poiſed Needle, and will attract 
the Southern; which ſhews, that by the conti- | 
nual Paſſage of the Subrile Magnerical Parricles 
thro' them, they are turned into a kind of Magnet 
themſelves. 

6. If a Bar of Iron that hath not long ſtood in 
an erected Poſture, be only held Perpendicularly, 
its lower End will be the North Pole, and attract 
the South Point of a Touch'd Needle: Bur then 
this Virrue is tranſient, and will ſhift as you invert 
the Bar, for the other End when held lowermoſt, 
will preſently become the North Pole; wherefore, 
in order to render the Quality of Verticity: perma- 
nent in an Iron Bar, it muſt remain a long time 
in a proper Poſition. But the Fire will produce 
this Effect in a very ſhort time; for as it will 
immediately deprive a Loadſtone of its Attractive 
Power, or change its Poles, (as in Exper. 1. 2.) 
® ic will as ſoon give a Verticity to a Bar of Iron, 
if being heared red hor, ir be cooled in an erect 
Poſition, or directly North and South. Nay, it 
hath been obſerved often, that even Tongs and 
Fire-forks, by being often heated, and then ſer o 
cool in a Poſition near to erect, have gained this 
Magnetical Property. 

The Reaſon of which very different Effects of 
the Fire on a Magnet, and on Iron, Mr. Boyle, 
with his uſual Modeſty, ſuggeſts to be this: That 
the peculiar Texture or Conſtitution by which a 
Magnet differs from common Iron Ore, being 
accurate and fine, is ſpoiled by the rude and v1o- 
lent Attacks of the Fire: Bur this mighty Agent, 
by working upon Iron, Toftens and opens the Pores 
of the Metal (which is harder than Iron Ore); ſo 
chat it becomes capable of being pervaded by the 
Magnerical Particles, and by that means gains a 
Vertical Quality, 

7. Mr. Boyle found that by heating a Piece of 
Engliſh Oker red hot, and placing it to cool in a 


22 Poſture, it plainly gained a Magnerick , 
ower, 


8. The fame Noble Gentleman found, that an 
excellent Loadſtone of his own, having lain almoſt 


a Year in an inconvenient Poſture, had irs Virtue 
fo impaired, that he ar ſirſt thought ſome Body had 


got at it, and ſpoiled it by Fire. 

9. If a Needle be well rouch'd on a good Load- 
ſtone, tis known it will, when duly poifed, point 
North and South ; bur if ir have one contrary 
Touch of the ſame Stone, it will immediately be 
deprived of that Faculty; and by another ſuch 


Touch, it will have its Poles quite changed; ſo 


that the End which before pointed North, ſhall 
now point Southward. 

10. Dr. Power and Mr. Boyle both tried, that 
after a red-hot Iron had gain d a Verticity, by being 
well heated and cooled North and South - and 
then alſo hammer d at the Ends, this Virtue would 
immediately be deſtroyed by two or three Blows 
of a ſtrong Hammer ſmartly given about the mid- 
dle of ir. 

11. Mr. Boyle found by drawing the Back of a 
Knife, or long Piece of Steel Wire, &c. over the 
Pole of a Loadftone leiſurely, once or divers times, 
beginning the Motion from the Equator or middle 
of the Stone, towards the Pole, the Knife or Wire 
will accordingly attract one End of a poiſed Mag- 
netical Needle; but if you take another Knife or 
Wire, and thruft it leiſurely over the Pole, from 
the Pole towards the Equator or middle of the 
Equator, this Knife ſhall expel or drive away the 
lame End of the Needle, which the former Knife 
would attract: Which Experiment makes it very 
probable, that rhe Operation of the Magnet de- 
pends on the Flux of ſome fine Particles, which 
go out at one Pole, then round about, and in again 
at the aber | 

12, Becauſe it is one of the Univerſal Laws of 


Nature, That Action and Reaction are always equal: 


Therefore 'ris plain, the Iron muſt attract the 
Magnet, as much as that doth the Iron: And ſo 


you may eaſily experiment it to be in Fact, if 


you place a Magnet or Piece of Iron on a Piece 
of Cork, ſo as that it may ſwim freely in the 
Water; for then you will ſee, that which ſoever 
you hold in your Hand, will draw the other to- 
wards it. | 

From all which Experiments, tis plain (as 
Mr. Boyle concludes) That Magnetiſm doth much 
depend upon Mechanical Principles, As alſo, Thar 
trere is ſuch a Thing as the Magnetiſm of the Earth; 
or that there are Magnetical Particles, which con- 


tinually are paſſing from Pole ro Pole; bur Sir I/aac 


Newtcn demonſtrates, that Gravity is a very diffe- 
rent Thing from Magnetiſm ; ſince the former is 


always as the Quantity of Matter attracted, but 


Magnetiſm by no means ſo. 

Mr. Foblot, Profeſſor of the Mathematicks in 
the French Academy of Painting, Sc. hath found 
out (as it is ſaid) a Method of making Artificial 


Magnets. 


MAGNETISM, or Mapnetica! Aetraction, or, 
as ſome are pleaſed ro call ir, Coition; is effected 
(ay they) by the Effluvia of each Body, which 
drive away the Air between the Iron and the Stone; 
ſo that an Union of the Stone and the Iron is occa- 
ſion d by the joint Protruſion or Pulſion of the Air 
behind each. | 

Bur this Opinion is plainly refuted by Mr. Boyle's 
Experiment of a Loadftone's being equally Vigo- 
rous and Attractive in the exhauſted Receiver, as 
in the open Air. 


L1I1l> MAG- 
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rence to Microſcopes ; which are uſually ſaid ro 
magniſie Objects, or ro make them appear bigger 
than they really are. | 


that will but rake the Pains to try the Carteſian 


 fingly, do yer very plainly appear; and after the 
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 MAGNETICAL- 4mplitude, is an Arch of 
the Horizan, contain d between the Fun at his 
Rifing or Setting, and the Eaſt and Weſt Point 
of the Compaſs : Or it is the different Riſing or 
Setting of the Sun from the Eaſt ar Weſt Points 
of rhe Compaſs ; and is found by obſerving the 
Sun at his Riſing or Setting, by an Amplitude 
Campaſs. | . 
MAGNETICAL Azimuth, is an Arch of the 
Horizon, contained between the Sun's Aʒimusb 
Circle, and the Magnetical Meridian : Or it is the 
apparent Diftance of the Sun from the North or 
South Point of the Compaſs ; and may be found 
by obſerving the Sun with an Azimuth Cempaſs, 
when he is about 10 or 15 Degrees high, either in 
the Forenoon or Afternoon. 
MAGNETICAL Aferidian; See Meridian. 
MAGNIFIE, is a Word uſed chiefly in refe- 


Bur in reality, Mzcroſcopes do not, nor can at all 
magniſie any Object, bur only ſhew more of 
it to the Eye than before was taken Notice of 
as will be apparent from the following Conſidera- 
tions. 

For, Firſt, Tis clear that the Images of all 
Objects which are repreſented or pictured on 
the Retina in the Bottom of our Eyes, (and by 
which way all Viſion is made) thoſe Images, I 
ſay, muſt of neceſſity be very ſmall, in Proportion 
to the Objects themſelves; as is demonſtrable 
to any one's Reaſon, that will conſider the Small- 
neſs of the Fundus Oculi; and to his Senſes, 


Experiment, of putting a Bullock's Eye in the 


Hole of a darkned Room. (Vid. Cart. Diopt. 


cap. 5. Now there being no Reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that the bare Communication of that Picture 
to the Brain by the Optick Nerve, or Animal 
Spirits, can magnifie it again, fo as to equal it 
with the Objects themſelves; it muſt and doth 
follow, that we always have Things repreſented 
to us leſs than they are, in the common way of 
Viſion. i ; 

2. At any conſiderable Diſtance we ſee bur 
very little of the Object we behold, in Compa- 
riſon of what evades our Sight; and the nearer 
we come to it, the more ſtill we diſcover of it; 


our Eye cannot rake Notice of many minute Dif. 
ferences, which, when we come to obſerve them 


ncareſt View we can make with our bare Eye, 


„ 


bigger to us than it really is in it ſelf: For to do 
this, muſt be to give it new Parts, and to remove 
the viſible Parts it hath already to a greater 
Diſtance from each other; both which are utterly 
impoſſible. Ns Bs | 

4. It you make a very ſmall Hole in a Piece of 
Tin or Braſs, and look thro it on any Object, ir 
will make it appear much bigger than before, and 
ſa much bigger as the Hole is lefſer ; which plainly 
2 that the Reaſon of any Objedt's appearing 

igger thro' a Microſcope is, as before, only bring. 
ing the Object nearer to the Eye, and letting ſome 
Parts of it be ſeen, which before were not diſce. 
verable by the bare Eye. 

MAIM, or Maybim, in Common Law, ſigni- 
fies a Corporeal Hurt, by which a Man loſeth 
the Uſe of any Member that is or might be of 
any Defence to him in Batre]. Bur the cutting off 
an Ear, or Noſe, the breaking ot the hinder Teeth, 
or ſuch like, is no Maim; and rather a Deformity 
of the Body, than diminiſhing of Strength: Yer 
cutting off a Noſe, or cutting or ditabling any 
Limb or Member, is Felony without Benefit of the 
Clergy. ” 
Maim is commonly tryed by the Juſtices in- 
ſpecting the Party; and if they doubt whether it 
be a Maim, or not, they uſe to take the Opinion 
of ſome able Surgeon. 

MAIN-Maſt of a Ship, is a long, large, and 
round Piece of Timber, ſtand ing upright in her 
Middle or Waſt, on which is born her Main-Yard, 
and Main-Sail. Its Length is uſually 2 f of the 
Length of the Mid-ſhip Beam. 

MAIN-TOP-M4ft, is one half of the Length of 
the Main-maſt ; and the Top-gallant-maſt half the 
Length of the Main-top-maſt, 
MAINOUR, Manour, or Meinour, in a Le. 
gal Senſe, ſignifieth a Thing that a Thief taketh 
away, or ftealeth : As to be taken with the 
Maincur, is to be taken with the Thing ſtollen 
about him. 

MAINPERNABLE, is he that may be let to 
Bail. See the Statute of Neſim. 1. cap. 15. made 
Anno 3 E. 1, what Perſons be mainpernable, and 
what not. | 

MAINPERNORS, are thoſe Perſons ro whom 
a Perſon is delivered out of Cuſtody or Priſon, and 
they become Security for him, cither for Appear- 
ance, or Satisfaction. They are called Manucapto- 


* 


and whenever we look in groſs upon an Object, | res, becauſe they do as it were manu capere & ducere 


captivum & cuſtodia vel priſona : And the Priſoner is 
ſaid to be delivered to Bail, from the Words of the 
Bail. piece, v iz. A. B. &c. traditur in Ballium J. D. 
S R. R. Ge. 


very many Parts will yet remain undiſcoverable 
to us: So that all that the Micreſcope doth, is 
(by taking off the Circular Radiation of Light) 


. | 
ro direct our Eye to contemplate theſe minute 


Parts diſtinctly, (ingly, or by themſelves, which 
before we cou'd either but confuſedly, or not at 
all, diſcern; and which now appearing (our Eyes 
thus armed with a Glaſs) very plain to us, make 


thoſe Parts (which we now ſo diſtinctly ſee, and 
which before we could not fee) unleſs its viſible 
Parts lie farther aſunder from each other than they 
did before, to make Room for theſe new to come 
between them. x 
3. Bur tis yer farther plain, that tis impoſſible 


| MAINPRISE, in our Law, fignifies the raking 
or receiving a Man into Friendly Cuſtody, that 
, otherwiſe is or might be committed to Priſon, 
upon Security given for his Forth-coming at a Day 
aſſigned: And they that thus undertake for any, 
are called Mainpernors, (which ſee) becauſe they 
receive him into their Hands; whence allo comes 


. the Word Mainpernable, denoting him that may 
us attribute a new Magnirude to the Body we; be thus bail'd : For in many Cafes a Man is not 


: b k p 7 
look on, becauſe we cannot imagine it can have mainpernable ; whereof ſee Bro. Tit. mainpriſe per 


totum ; and F. N. B. fol. 249. When Mainpriſcs 
may be granted, and when nor, fee Cromp. Fuſtic. 
of Peace, fol. 136, and 141. And the Mirror of 
Fuſtices ſays, Thar Pledges be thoſe that Ball or 
Redeem any Thing bur the Body of the Man; but 
Mainpernors are thoſe that free the Body of 4 


any Glaſs can magniſie an Object, or make it 


Man; and therefore that Pledges belong proper'y 


O 


—— — omar 


whom he concerts what Troops are to mount the 


zs he that receives Orders, and the Vora, from the 


ment of Fear, that is allowed to be on Horſeback 


vets thoſe Things which are not fit to be eaten; alſo 
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MAINTAINOR, is he that ſupports or ſeconds 
a Cauſe depending in Suit between others, either 
by disburſing Money, or making Friends for either 
Party, rowards his Help. 
MAINTENANCE, is a Law- Term, ſignifying 
the Act of a Maintainer, when he ſeconds a Cauſe 
epending between others: And when it is accoun- 
.. | "x Arno and when nor, ſee Broke Tit. Main- 
tenance. The Writ that lies againſt a Man for this 
Offence, is alſo called Maintenance. 
MAI OR- General, is an Officer in an Army, 
chat receives the General's Orders, and delivers 
them out to the Majors of the Brigades, with 


Guard, what to go out upon Parties, what to form 
Derachments, or to be ſent on Convoys, Sc. Tis 
bis Buſineſs alſo to view the Ground to incamp 
on, and he is next ſubordinate to the General and 
Lieutenane- General. 


MAJOR of a Brigade, either of Horſe or Foot, 


Major-General, and gives them to the particular 
Majors of cach Regiment. And the 


| MAJOR f 4 Regiment, is an Officer whoſe | 
Buſineſs ir is to convey all Orders to the Regi- 


ment; to draw it up, and to exerciſe it; to ſee it 
march in good Order, to look to its Quarters, and 
to rally it, if it happen to be broken in an Ingage- 
ment, Sc. He is the only Officer in a Regi- 


in Time of Service; but he is mounted, that he 
may ſpeedily get from Place to Place, as Occa- 
fon ſerves. There is allo in a Garriſon an Offi- 
cer next to the Deputy-Governor, which is called 
the Tewu- 

MAJOR ; He ought to underſtand Fortification, 
and harh Charge of the Guards, Rounds, Patroilles 
and Senrinels. | 

MA]US-Fzs, is a Writ or Proceeding in ſome 
Cuſtomary Manors, in order to a Tryal of Right 
of Land. HO} 

MAKE ; a Word frequently uſed by Lawyers, 
Ggnitying, ro Perform or Execute: As, to make his 
Law, is to perform that Law which he hath formerly 
bound himſelf to; that is, to clear himſelf of an 
:Ction commenced againſt him by his Oath, and 
the Oaths ct his Neighbours. To make Services or 
Cuſtoms, is nothing elſe but to perform them; and 
to make Oath, is to take Oath. 

MALACIA, is a depraved Appetite, which co- 


a Tenderneſs of Body. Blanchard, 
 MALACTICA, or Emollientia, are Things 


which ſoften the Parts by a moderate Hear and 


Moiſture, by Giffolving ſome of them, and diſſi- 
paring others. Blanchard. 
MALAGMA, the ſame with Cataplaſim; alſo 


I 
tis uied in the {ame Senſe as Mal/atice. 


_ or or aa wur aww 


Figure, whether hooked, branched, Ge. that 


as to make the Body ſpread eaſily under the Ham- 
mer, and not break nor crack. 


MALLEUS, 1s one of the Four little Bones in 
the Ear. 
MALLEOLUS, or Malen, Pedis, is Two- 
fold: External, which is the lower Proceſs at the 
Foot of the Bone of the Leg, called Fibula; or 
Internal, which is the lower Proceſs of the Bone 
of the Leg, called Tibia : Theſe make up or form 
the Ancle. 
Malleclus is alſo uſed as a Term in Botany, for 


a Sprout that grows out of a Branch which grew 
our its {elf bur the Year before. Columella. 


MALTHACODE, is a Medicine fofrened with 
Wax. Blanchard. | 


ſort of Scab ; ſo called, becauſe it makes the Bo- 
dy appear black and mortified. It is in Colour 
black, and inclining to blue, and appears with a 
Cruſty fort of Pimples, unſeemly, and filthy, bur 
without ſending out Matter, or giving the Patient 
Pain. It infects the Hips and Legs eſpecially. 
Blanchard. | | 
MAMILLARY Artery, or the Mammaria, is a 
Branch of the Arteries which ſupplies the Breaſts, 
and iſſues out of the adjoyning Trunk of the 


to be ſaid to come from the ſuperior Part of the 


Aorta. | 

MAMMA, Mammilla, Uber, the Breaſts, Dugs, 
Sc. The Grammarians call the inner Part Thbera, 
and the outward Proruberances Mammæ. The 
Subſtance of the Breaſts is a white and ſoft Body, 
conſiſting internally of a Congeries of Conglome- 
rared Glandules, by the means whereof rhe Milk 


veyed out by very little Pipes, which paſs thro the 
Nipples. | 
MAMMARY Veſſels, are the Arteries and 


| Veins that run through the Muſcles and Glands of 


the Breaſts. 
MAMMIFORMES Proceſſus, are the rwo Apo- 


phy ſes of the Bone of the back-parr 0 the Skull. 
MANDAMUS, is a Writ that Herh after the 


Lear and Day; whereas in the mean Time the 
Writ called Diem clauſit extremum hath not been 


ſent our to the Eſcheator for the ſame Purpoſe to 
which it ſhould have been ſent forth. See Diem 
clauſit extremum. 

Mandamus is alſo a Charge to the Sheriff, to 
take into the King's Hands all the Lands and Te- 
nements of the King's Widow, that againſt her 
Oath formerly given, marryeth without the King's 
Conſent. 

MAN DATE, is a Commandment of the 
King, or his Juſtices, to have any thing done for 
Diſpatch of Juſtice ; whereof you ſhall fee Di- 


MALIGNUS Morbus, a malignant Diſeaſe, is 


verſity in the Table of the Regiſter Judicial verbo 


that which rages more vehemently and continues | Mandatum. 
longer than its Nature uſually permits it to do; as | MANDATARY, in Law, is he to whom a 


a Peſtilential Fever, Gc. 

MALLEABLE, that which will bear being 
hammered, and ſpread, being beaten. This Qua- 
lity belongs in the higheft Degree to Gold, which 
is the molt ductile or malleable of any Metal whar- 
ever. Mr. Boyle reckons the Qualifications requi- 
ſite to Malleableneſs, to be, Having the Corpuſcles, 


or Particles of ſuch an adapted Size, Shape, and 


Charge or Commandment is given: Alſo he that 


obtains a Benefice by Mandamus. 

 MANDIBULA, or rather Maxilla, rhe Jaw ; is 
either Upper or Lower. The Upper Mandible con- 
ſiſts of Twelve Bones, on each Side Six. The 
Firſt is at the external Corner of the Eye, which 
joyned with the Fore-proceſs of the Bone of the 


Temples, produces the Fugal Bone, The Second 
conſtitutes 


can take faſt hold of one another, and ſtick ſo — 


MALUM Mortuum, the Dead Diſcaſe, is a 


Aorta, as ſome ſay ; but more properly it ought 


Subclavian Branch of the Aſcending Trunk of the 


is ſeparated from the Arterious Blood, and is con- 
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jaw; at riper Years, grows into one continued 
one, extreme hard and thick, and conſequently 
very ſtrong : It has two Proceſſes, one Acute, called 
Corone ; the other in the Form of a little Head, 
called Condylus. It has two Holes within, and as 
many without, which make way for the Nerves : 
The Under Teeth are implanted in it, and is joyn- 
ted with the inner ſide of the Bone of the Temples, 
called Os petreſum. To theſe Twelve Bones, Ce- 
lumbus and Laurentius are for adding a Thirteenth, 
which, they ſay, lies between the innermoſt Space 
and the Os ſpheroides, dividing the moſt inward 
Part of the Noſtrils into two Parts, like a Septum; 
and therefore they call it Vomer, To theſe B. Ve- 
ſalius would have the O. /a ſpong ioſa, which are 
in the innermoſt Cavity of the Noſe, to be added 


alſo. 


MANGER in a Ship, is a Circular Place 
made with Planks faſtened on the Deck, right 
under the Hawſes, being about a Foot and half in 
Height: The Uſe of which is to catch and receive 
the Sea- water, beating in at the Hawſes in a Streſs 
of Weather. 2 

MANIA, a ſort of Madneſs, is a Deprivation 
of Imagination and Judgment, with great Rage 
and Anger, bur without a Fever; altho' a Fever 
may be joyned with a Mania proceeding from ſome 
other Cauſe. 

MANICA Hypocratis, or Hypocrates his Sleeve, 
is a Woollen Sack or Bag, in Form of a Pyramid; 
wherewith Aromatick Wines, Medicines, and 
many other Liquors are ftreined. Tis fo called by 
the Chymiſts. 

a rota re is a Dry Meaſure, uſual with 
Phyſicians 1 | 
terminate Quantity, to wit, as much as can be 
held in one Hand, meant for rhe moſt part of 
Herbs. 7 . 

Faſciculus is a different Quantity from 

Manipulus, an Handful ; for it properly ſignifies 
an Armful. 1 

MANNER, a Word now much in Uſe, which 


we have borrewed from the French Maniere. In 


Painting, it ſignifies the Uſage, Way, Mode, or 
Manner any Painter hath acquired, not only in the 
Management of his Hand or Pencil, but alſo as to 
his Obſervance of the Three principal Parts of 
Painting, Invention, Deſign, and Colour: And ac- 
cord ing as any one hath gotten a Habit or peculiar 
Way of Painting, we ſay, He has ſuch a Manner. 
If it be agreeable to the Rules of this Art, Natural, 
Strong, Eaſie, and Duly Proportioned, we ſay, Tis 
a Good manner; and if the contrary, A Bad manner. 


— — 


their Preſcriptions: For it is a de- 


MANNO Us, a Term in the Common Law 
ſignify ing Goods taken in the Hand of an appre- 
' hended Thief. 

MANOR, was a Noble fort of Fee granted 
— to Tenants for certain Services to be per- 

rmed, and partly reſerved to the Uſe of che Pa. 
| mily, with Juriſdiction over his Tenants for their 
Farms : The whole Fee was termed a Lordſhip, of 
Old a Barony ; from whence the Courr, thar 28 
ways an Appendant to the Manor, is called, The 
Court-Baron, Now a Manor rather ſignifies the Id- 
riſdiction and Royalty incorporeal, than the Land 
or Site: For a Man may have a Manor in groſs 
that is, the Right and Intereſt of a Court-Baron, 
with the Perquiſites thereunto belonging; and an- 
other, or others, have every Foot of the Land. But 
at this Day a Manor cannot be made, becauſe a 
Court-Baron cannot now be made, and a Manor 
cannot be without a Court- Baron. 

MAN-SLAUGHTER, is the unlawful Killing 
of a Man, without prepenſed Malice: As when 
Two, that formerly meant no Harm one to another, 
meet together, and upon ſome ſudden Occafion 
falling our, the one killeth the other. It differeth 
from Murther, becauſe it is not done with fore- 
going Malice; and from Chance-medley, becauſe it 
hath a preſent Intent io kill. And this is Felony, 
but admitted to the Benefit of the Clergy for the 
firſt Time. 

MANTELETS, in Fortification, are a kind of 
movable Pent-houſes, and are made of Pieces of 
Timber ſaw'd into Planks; which being about three 
Inches thick, are nail'd one over another to the 
Height of almoſt ſix Foot. They are generally 
caſed with Tin, and ſet upon little Wheels, ſo that 
in a Siege they may be driven before the Pioneers, 
and ſerve as Blinds, to ſnelter them from the Ene- 
mies Small- ſnot. There are alſo other Sorts of 
Mantelets, cover d on the Top, whereof the Miners 
make uſe to approach the Walls of a Town or 
Caſtle. 

MANTLE, in Heraldry, is that Appearance of the 
Foldings of Cloth, Flouriſhing or Drapery, that is, 
in any Atchievement, drawn about a Coar of Arms; 
'Tis ſuppoſed to have formerly been the Repreſenta- 
tion of a Mantle of State in Blazon ; tis always ſaid 
to be doubled, i. e. Lined throughout with one of 
the Furs, as Ermin, Pean, Verry, Oc. 

MANUCAPTIO, is a Writ that lies for a Man, 
who taken upon Suſpicion of Felony, and offering 
ſufficient Bail for his Appearance, cannot be ad- 
mitted thereto by the Sheriff, or other having Power 
to let to Mainprize. 

MANUS Chriſti, is a fort of Refined Sugar, ſo 
called, becauſe it is put into Cordials for very weak 
People. Blanchard. 

MANUTENENTLIA, is a Writ uſed in cafe of 
Mainrenance. See Maintenance. | 

MAP, is a Deſcriprion of the Earth, or ſome 
particular Parr thereof, projected upon a plain 
Superficies; deſcribing the Form of Countries, 
Rivers, Situation of Cities, Hills, Woods, and other 
— - | 

MARASMODES, is the Term for a Fever, 
which ar laſt ends in a Conſumprion. 

MARCHASITE, is the General Term for 2 
Mineral Body, having in it ſome Metalline Parts; 
tho' many of them hold bur a very little Quantity 
of Metal. See Foſſils. 

MARINE Barometer. See Barometer. 


MARISCA, the ſame that Ficus. MARL 
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* MARITAGIO e per defaltam, is a Writ | 


for che Tenanr in Frank-marriage, to recover 
Lands, Je. whereof he is divorced by another. 
- MARITAGIO Feria. See Forfeiture of 
Marriage | 

MARLINE, 1s a ſmall Line made of Hemp un- 
twiſted, that it may be the more gentle and pliable ; 
ss uſe is to ſei qe the ends of Ropes from farcing out: 
They uſe it allo to ſeize the Straps at the Arſe (as 
they call it) or lower end of the Block. Marling 
4 Sail ; is, when being ſo ript out of rhe Bole 
Rope, chat it cannot be ſewed in again, the Sail 
is faſten d by Marline, pur thro' the Eye-lert Holes 
made in it for that Purpoſe unto the Bolt Rope. 

MARLINE Spzkes, are ſmall Spikes of Iron 
made for the Splicing together of ſmall Ropes ; 
and alſo to open the Bolt Ropes when the Sails are 
ſewed into them, They are only a kind of (mall 
Fidd ; which ſee. | 

MARMORATA Aurium, Ear-wax, is a certain 
Excrement of the Ear, laid there in the Auditory 
Paſſage from the Openings of the Arreries, or Sweat 
out from the Cartilages. 
MARROW. See Medulla. | 

MARSHAL : There be with us divers Officers 
of this Name ; as Lord or Earl Marſhal of England, 
whoſe Office conſiſts chiefly in Matters of War and 
Arms, as well with us as in other Countries. 
Alſo, the Marſþal of the King's Houſe, whoſe ſpe- 
cial Authority is in the King's Palace to hear and 
derermine all Pleas of rhe Crown, and ro puniſh 
Faults committed within the Verge, and to hear 
and judge of Suits between thoſe of the King's 
Houſhold, Sc. There be ſeveral other Officers 
of this Name, as Marſhal of the Fuſtices in Eyre; 
Marſhal of the King s-Bench, who hath the Cuſto- 
dy of the Ring 5-Bench Priſon in Southwark : Mar- 
ſeal of the King's Hall, whoſe Office is, when the 
Tables are prepared, to call out both thoſe of 
the Houſhold, and Strangers, according to their 
Worth, and decently to place them, Sc. Alſo 
| Marſhal of the Exchequer, to whom the Court 
committeth the Cuſtody of the King's Debtors du- 
ring the Term- time, for ſecuring the Debrs : He 
alſo aſſigneth Sheriffs, Eſcheators, Cuſtomers, aud 
Collectors their Auditors, before whom they ſhall 
account. 

MARSHALSEA, is the Court or Seat of the 
Marſhal of the King's Houſhold, who formerly 
perhaps uſed to fir there in Judgment, or keep his 


Priſon ; and is now allowed for the Priſon in South» 
war l. 


MARSUPIALIS feu Bu ſalis, is a Muſcle of 


the Thigh, ſo cailed from us Tendons running 
through (as it were) a ſecond fleſhy Beginning of it 
ſelf, which Duplication repreſents a Purſe : Ir is 
alſo called Obturaror Internus ; it ariſeth broad and 
fleſhy, from that part of the Os I/ium, Iſchium, 
Pubis, and Ligament that is extended in the Great. 
Foramen cf the two laſt named Bones internally, 
and marches tranſverfly in the Sinus of the Iſchium, 
(fenced on ech fide by two Proceſſes, the one 
Acute and the other Obtuſe) where it is external ly 


fleſhy, but internally it hath three, ſometimes four 


Tendons paſſing in ſo many diſtinct Furrows in 
the ſaid Sinus, like ſo many Cords in a Quadruple 
Pulley, where it meets with the other fleſhy begin- 
ning, commonly called its Marſupium, arifing from 
che above-mentioned Acute and Obtuſe Proceſſes, 
which joyning with the ſaid Tendons at their uni- 
ted Inſertion to the Superior part of the Root of the 


* t 3 near the Implantation of FA Pyri- 
— When this Muſcle acteth, its Inſertion is 
directed towards that part of the Iſchium, over 


ley, and the Os Femoris is thereby turned outwards. 
MARTIAL Regulus of Antimony. See Regulus. 
When any Particles are ſaid to be of a Martial 
Nature in Chymiſtry or Natural Philoſophy, tis 
meant, that they partake of the Nature of Iron or 
Steel. The Chymiſts calling Iron, Mars. 
MARTIAL Law, is the Law of War, depen- 
ding upon the King's Pleaſure, or his Lieutenant: 
For the King in time of Peace, never makes any 
Laws, bur by common Conſent in Parliament, 
yer in War he uſeth abſolute Power, inſomuch, 
that his Word is a Law; but even this Power hath 
of late Years been inveſted in the King, or his 


Generals of the Army by Act of Parliament, and 


under particular Reſtrictions roo, Read the new 


Acts of Parliament for puniſhing Mutineers and 
Deſerters, &c. 


MARTLET, the Term in Heraldry for a Pid- 


geon, with its Feet eraſed or torn off; tis alſo the 
Difference, or mark of Diſtinction in an. Eſcut- 
cheon for the fourth Brother or Family 
MARTNETS in a Ship, are ſmall Lines faſten- 
ed to the Leetch of the Sail, being Reeved thro' a 
Block on the Topmaſt-head, and ſo they come down 
by the Maſt to the Deck. Thoſe Martnets which 


belong to the Top- ſails are faſtened (after rhe ſame 


way) to the Heads of the Top-gallanr Maſts, but 
their Fall comes down no farther than the Top, 


when it is haled: The Word is Top the Martnets; 


i. e. Hale them up. Their deſign is, in furling the 


Sail, to bring that part of the Leetch which is next 


the Tard Arm, cloſe up to the Yard, that ſo the 
Sail may furle up the Cloſer. 


MARS, the Name of one of the Planets which 


moves round the Sun in an Orbit between that of 
the Earth and Fupiter. | 


To view this Planer, there requires a good Te- 


leſcope, with ſmall Apertures on the Object-glaſs, 


or elſe his Glairy Light makes but a confuſed Ap- 
pearance. 

This Planer as (well as the reſt) borrows its 
Light from the Sun; and has its Increaſe and De- 
creaſe of Light like the Moon; and it may be ſeen 


almoſt bi ſſected when in his Quadratures with 


the Sun, or in his Perigæon, but never corniculated 
or falcated as the other Inferiors. 

March 10. 1665. Dr. Hook obſerved this Pla- 
net, with a 36 Foot Tube, and ſaw its Body as 


large very near as the Moon at Full; and in it 


he obſerved ſeveral Spots, and particularly a Tri- 
angular one; which having a Motion, he con- 
cluded the Planet to have a turbinated Motion 
round its Centre. 

In the Year 1666, February the 6th in the 
Morning, Mr. Caſſini with a 16 Foot Teleſcope, 
obſerved two dark Spots in the firſt Face of Mars, 
moving from 11 at Night until break of Day. 

February the 24th in the Exening, he {aw two 
other Spots in the other Face of this Planer, like 
choſe of the firſt, but much bigger: And conti- 
nuing the Obſervations, he found the Spots of 
theſe two Faces to turn by little and little from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and to return at the Space of 24 
Hours, 40 Minutes, to the {ame lituaticn, wherc- 
in they were ſeen at firſt. 

Whence he concluded, That the Revolution 


of this Planet round its Axis, 15 perform'd in the 
pace 
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Sum; and therefore to an Eye placed in Aſers, 
the Diamerer of the Sun would, appear by one 
and an half leſs than it doth ro us, and conſi 


quently his Light and Heat will be bur half of 


whar ir is here on our Earth; bur this admits of 
a ſenſible Variation, becauſe of the great Eccen- 
tricity of Mars his Orbit, yet nor ſo great as in 
Mercury. | 3 Ws 
Mars his Year is almoſt twice as long as ours, 
dnd his Natural! Day a little greater than ours ; 
but his Artificial Day, or the Time in which the 
Sun appears above his Horizon (beſides the Twi- 
light before Sun-riſe, and after Sun- ſet, accord- 
ing to the daily Height of the Atmoſphere) is al- 
moſt every where equal to his Night; and con- 
ſequently, in one and the ſame place on his Sur- 
face, there can be bur little Variety of Seaſons 
as to Summer and Winter, Sc. the Reaſon of 
which is, That the Axis of the Diurnal Revolu- 
tion of this Planet, is nearly at Right Angles 
with the Plane of the Orbit. But Places ſituate 
in divers Latitudes, or at divers Diſtances from 
his Equator, will have very different Degrees of 
Heat, by reaſon of the different Inclination of 
the Sun's Rays to the Horizon; as is the Caſe 
of our Earth when the Sun is in the Equi- 
noxes. | | 

And from hence the Learned Dr. Gregory, in 
his Aſtronom. Phyſ. & Geometr. p. 473. conjectures 
very probably, Thar the Faſciæ of this Planer do 


ariſe : which are certain Swathes or Fillets which | 


appear in Mars, and are poſited parallel to his 
Equator, For ſince there is always in the ſame 
Climare (here) nearly the ſame Degree of Hear, 
'ris likely, that rheſe Spots in Mars owing their 
Original ro Heat and Cold, (as in our Earth 
Clouds and Snow do) may be extended in the 
ſaid Climates in Parallels ro the Equator, or to 
the Circle of Mats his Diurnal Revolution, and 
ſo form the Faſcie. And the ſame is true of 
Jupiter, which, as well as Mars, hath a perpetual 
Equinox. in 

That Mars hath an Atmoſphere, like ours, is 
argued from the Phænomena of rhe Fixed Star's 
appearing oblcur'd, and, as it were, extinct. when 
they are ſeen juſt by the Body of Mars: And if ſo, 
a Spectator in Mars will hardly ever ſee Mercury, 
unleſs it may be in the Sun, when that Planer paſ- 


three Maſcles Arge 
Name of dave. — 
ſaith, the Maſcle repreſents the 
Maſh of a Net, and is an honour. 
able Bearing. A Maſcle differs from 
2 a2 Loxenye, only by being voided. 

MASSE : This Word is uſed by the Natural 
Philoſophers ro expreſs the Quantity of Matter 


1n any Body, and this Sir Iſaac Newton ſaith, 


he found by moſt accurate Experiments on Pen- 
dulunis, to be always proportionable to the 
Weight of Bodies, which is a good Argument 
to prove the Neceſſity of allowing a Diſſeminate 
Vacuum. | 

MASSETERS, in Anatomy, are ſhort, thick 
Tendinous Muſcles of the Lower Jaw, produced 
forwards from the Os Primum of the Upper Jaw, 
and backwards from the Fugal Bone; they are 
connected to the Lower Jaw. They aſſiſt the 
Temporales to move it to the Right-ſide, Lefr-fide, 
and forward, according to the various Diſpoſition 


of rhe Fibres. 


MASTER of the Rolls, is an Aſſiſtant to the 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England, in the High Court of Chancery, and in 
his Abſence, hears the Cauſes there, and giveth 
Orders. He is by ſome called Clerk of the 
* And he has the diſpoſing of the Offices 
of the Six Clerks, Clerks of the Petty Bag, 
Examiners of the Court, and Clerks of the 
Chapel. 5 

MASTERS of the Chancery, are Aſſiſtants in 
Chancery to the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, in Matters of Judgment. Of 
theſe there are ſome Ordinary, ſome Extraqr- 
nary ; of Ordinary there are Twelve, f whereof 
the Maſter of the Rolls 1s accounted one) whereof 
ſome fir in Court every Day in each Term, and 
have referred ro them ( at the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Keeper, or Maſter of the Rolls Diſcretion) 
Interlocutory Orders for ſtating Accounts, com- 
puting Damages, and the like; raking of Oarhs, 
Affidavits, and Acknowledgments of Deeds and 
Recognizances, The Extraordinary do act in 
all the Country Ten Miles from London, by 
raking Recogmzances and Affidavits, Acknow- 
ledgment of Deeds, Sc. for the Eaſe of the 
Subject. 1 | | 

MASTICATION, or Chewing, is an Action, 


ſes over his Disk like a Spot, as he doth ſomerimes | 


tO Us. | 


whereby we break and divide the Meat into {mall 


| Pieces with our Teerh, and mix it with the Spittle 


To an Eye in Mars, Venus will appear abour as | or Saliva, in order to its being the more cafily 
far from rhe Sun, as Mercury doth from him with us; | fermenred, digeſted, and turned into Chyle in the 


and the Earth, as far as Venus appears to us, to be 
from the Sun. And when the Earth, being ſeen 
from Mars, appears in Conjunction with, and very 
near to the Sun, the Martial Spectator will ſee 
that which Caſſini once or twice ſaw in Venus, viz. 
the lower Planer ( or the Earth) appear horned 
or falcated; and its Satellite, rhe Moon of the 
ſame Figure, and at its greateſt Diſtance, not above 


15 minutes of a Degree from the Earth. Greg. 


AIſtyronom. 

MARSHALLING a Coat of Arms (in Heral- 
ery) Ggnifies the due and proper joining of ſeveral 
Coats of Arms in one and the ſame Shield or 
Eſcurchcon, together wich their Ornaments, Parts 
and Apputtenances. 


Stomach, 

MASTICATORIES, are Medicines which are 
defigned ro provoke Spitting. By ſome they te 
called Apophlegmations. 5 

MASTOIDEI, in Anatomy, is the ſame with 
Mammillares, and are ſuch Proceſſes any where, 
as are like Breaſts or Dugs, which from a broad 
Baſis, end in an obtuſe Top, and are ſhaped like 
the Tears in a Cows-Udder. 

This Name is given by ſome Writers to thoſe 
Muſcles which bend the Head proceeding from 
the Neck-bone and the Breaft-bone, terminating 
in the Proceſs Mammiformis. Theſe Muſcles 
ariſe partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy, from rhe 


Upper Part of the Os Pectcris, near half the = 
| vICle ; 
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act, they tut n the, Face to the contrary fide. The 
proceſs, or Apophyſis, of the Os Temporale, which is 
in Shape ſomething like rhe Tears of a Cow, is 
called by this Name; and ſo are the Proceſſes of the 


Rory Nerven. 3 
944878 of a Ship, are the Main-maſt, Main- 


1 


reckoned her Boltſprit; all which ſee. 

For the Proportion of Maſts, Sir H. Manwarinz 
yes theſe Rules. Whatever the Breadth of a Ship 

E in Feet, multiply £ of that Breadth by 30, the 

product is the Length of her Main- maſt in Yards. 

Thus if a Ship be 30 Foot at the Midſbip- Beam. 


be 24 Yards, or 72 Feet in Length. Then for its 
Bigneſs, he allows an Inch to every Yard in Length; 
and therefore this Main. maſt muſt be 24 Inches 
thro of thick. : | 
The Fore-maſt of a Ship muſt be 5 of the Length 
of the Main- maſt, that is in this caſe, 19 Yards g, 
or 57 Feet . Thick or through, it muſt be near 
29 Inches. : | 
The Boleſprit or Bowſprit, is always the ſame 
Length and Bigneſs with the Fore-maſt. And the 


Main- maſt, and half as thick. 

| MATER DOura, called alſo Dura Meninæx, is a 
Membrane which ſticks cloſe ro rhe Skull within, 
in ſome places, and mediately covers both the Brain 
and Cerebellum ; it has four Cavities, which ſupply 
the Place of the Veins, and come together betwixt 
the Brain and Cerebelum, which Conjundtion 1s 
called Torcular. . 
MATER Tenuis, or Pia Meninx, is a Membrane 
which immediately cloaths the Brain and Cerebel- 
lum; is extremely full of Sanguinary Veſſels, and 
is defign'd, as ſome think, ro keep in the Spirits 
generated in the Brain and Cerebellum, that they fly 
not away. IE 
MATERIA Medica, is whatever is uſed in the Art 
of Medicine for the Prevention or Cure of Diſeaſes, 
whether collected or prepared from Plants, Animals, 
Minerals, &c. by Chymiſtry or Pharmacy. 
MATHEMATICKS, originally fignifies any 


perly that Science which teaches or contemplates 
as it is computable or meaſurable. 
And that Parr of AMathematiclis which relares to 
Number only, is call'd Arithmetick: That which 


Breadth, Motion, Force, Oc. is called Geometry. 
Mathematichs may be reckon d either, 


abſtracted Quantity, without any relation to Mat- 
ter, or Senſible Objects. Or, 


every where with Phyſical Conſiderations. 
Mathemat ichs alſo are divided into 


plation of Truth or Falſnood: And | 


| de; with bo ſeemingly dittinct Originations. | 


11. 


Mr. Conper fairk, When either of theſe Niuſcles 


dop- maſt, Main-top-gallant-maſt, Fore-maſt, Fore- | 
— Fore-top-gallant.maſt, Mizen- ma ſt, and 
Mizen- top-maſt; amongſt which, may alſo be 


of 30 is 24 : Therefore that Ship's Main- maſt mult | 


Mizen-maſt muſt be juſt half the Length of the 


Diſcipline or Learning («a'dvas) but now, tis pro- 


whatever iscapable of being numbered or meaſured, 


1. Pure, Simpie, or Alſiratted, which conſiders 


2. Mixt Mathematicks, which is interwoven 


- MATRASS, . or Bolt. bead, is 
a long ſtrait- necked — of 
Slaſs, frequently uſed by the 
Chymiſts in Diſtillations; and 
when they are fitted to the 
Noſe of an Alembick, they are 
called Receivers, becauſe they 


Fire forces over the Helm or 
Head of the Still. They are 
of this Figure. And when one 
of theſe is by its Neck lured 
well into the Neck of another. 
they call ir a Double Veſlel, 
which is uſed for the Circulation 
of Spirits, and for the Opening 
or Subrilizing of any Body by a 
long Digeftion. 

MATRIX, the ſame that Urerus, \ 

MATRIX of a Tree or Plant, is the ſame with 
what the Botaniſts call Cor; which ſee, | 
MATTER, or Body, is an impenetrable, divi- 
ible, and paſſive Subſtance, extending into Length, 
Breadth and Thickneſs. This, when conſider'd in 
general, remains the ſame in all the various Mo- 
tions, Configurations and Changes of Natural Bo- 
dies, being capable of putting on all manner of 
Forms, and of moving according to all manner of 
Directions and Degrees of Velocity. 

The Quantity of Matter in any Body, is its 
Meaſure, ariſing from the joint Conſideration of 


up twice the Space, twill be four times as great. 


Weight, to which tis always proportionable; as 
the Excellent Sir Iſaac Newton, by moſt accurate 
Obſervations on Pendulums, found true by Ex- 
perience. 3 {| 

Dr. Woodward, in his Eſ towards 4 Natural 


originally and really very ditterent; being at its firſt 
Creation divided into feveral Ranks, Sets or Kinds 
of Corpuſcles: That all the Corpuſcles which are of 
the ſame Kind or Ser, agree in every thing, and are 
moſt exactly like unto one another in all reſpects. 
But thoſe that are of different Kinds, differ from 
one another every way, as well in Matter or Sub- 
ſtance, in Specifick Gravity, in Hardneſs, in Flexibi- 
lity, and in ſeveral other ways, as in Bigneſs and 
Figure. And he 2 that from the various 
Compoſures and Combinations of theſe Corpuſcles to- 
gether, happen all the Varieties of the Bodies fer- 
med our of them ; and all their Differences m Co- 


relates ro Meaſure in general, whether Length, lour and outward Appearance, in Taſte, in Smell, 


in Hardneſs, in Specifick Gravity, and in all other 
reſpects. 
MATTER in Deed, and Matter of Record, are 
Terms in Law, which are ſaid ro differ thus: 
Matter in Deed, ſeems to be nothing elſe bur a 
Truth to be proved, tho' not by any Record; and 
Matter of Record 1s that which may be proved by 
ſome Record. For Example: If a Man be ſued 


Specularive, which propoſes only the fimple Know- to an Exigent, during the Time he was in the 
ledge of the Thing propoſed, and the bare Contem- 


King's Wars ; this is Matter in Deed, and not 
Matter of Record : And therefore he that will al- 


Mankind. 


True Horizon, See Horizon. 


MATHEMATICAL Horizon, is the ſame with ing upon Record. 


Practical, which reaches how ro demonſtrate | ledge this for himſelf, muſt come before the ſcore 
lomerhing uſeful, or ro perform ſomething that facias, before Execution be awarded againft him, 
ſhall be propoſed for the Benefit and Advantage of for after that, nothing will ſerre but Matter o 


Record ; that is, ſome Error in the Proceſs appear- 


MATTS 


M m m 


Receive the Matter which the 


the Magnitude and Denſity of that Body: As if 
any Body be twice as denſe as another, and rake 


This Quantity of Matter is beſt diſcoverable by 


Hiſlory of the Earth, Parr 5. aſſerts Matter to be 
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MAX EY 
MATTS on: Baird 4 Aeg, are a kind of broad 


thick Clouts, wove our of ſpun Yarn, Sinner, or 
Thrums ; and are uſed to preſerve the Main and 


Fore- Yards from galling againſt the Maſts at the 


Tyes, and at the Gunnel of the Loof : Alſo they 
ſerve to keep the Clew of rhe Sail from galling 
there ; as alto to ſave the Clews of the Fore-ſail 


from doing ſo at the Beak-head and Boltſprit. 


MATURITY, the juſt Ripeneſs of any Fruit; 
and by Anaiogy, the Arrival of any thing to 1ts 


. juſt Degree of Perfection. 


MATURATION, is the Action of growing 
Ripe, or the Tendency of any Fruits towards Ma- 


turiry or Ripene . | 
MAUNCH : The Figure 

of an Ancient Sleeve of a Coat, 

is ſo called by the Heralds, 


mens Eſcutcheons; as in the Earl 
of Huntington's, in thoſe of the 
_ Conzers, &c. | 

MAXILLA Superior, the Upper Jaw-bone : 
This conſtitutes the inferior and lateral Parts of the 
Orbit of the Eye, and comprehends aiſo the Bones 


of the Noſtriis, Palate, and Upper Row of Teeth, | 


Ir hath, according ro Diemerbrook, Twelve Bones 


belonging to it, Six on each fide. The Firſt 1s | 


called the Os Fugale, and is of a Triangular Form, 
and poſited at the External Angle of the Eye. The 
Second is called the Foramen lacrymale, and is a 
thin pellucid ſmall Bone, placed in the Internal 
Angle of the Eye, and gives a Paſſage to that Li- 
quor which makes the Tears. Tis near this Fora- 
men that the Abſceſſe, which the Greeks call Ægi- 
ops, and we Fiſtula lacrymalis, uſually happens. 

he Third is a thin pellucid Bone, placed between 
the w O former, and within the Orbit of the Eye, 
and which is continued with the fungous Bones 
of the Noſtrils. The Fourth is a large Bone, 
conſtituting the greateſt Part of the Cheek and 


Palate, and receiving into it the Upper Teeth by 
their proper Caverns: It hath an eminent conſpi- 


and is born in many Gentle- 


— — — — tr —_— 


| "MAXIMIS and m. The Mathemarician, 


call that Method whereby a Problem is refolveg 
' which requires the ateſt or leaft Quantity at. 
tainable in that | Methodus de Maximis & 
1 Adimimis. | 

Of this ſee Han. Faber. ar the End of his Snopſi 
Geometrica, where you have a great Variety of 
| Problems of this kind. See alſo Ozaram's Preface 

ro his Dictionaire Mathematique ; the Marqueſs 
d Hoſpital his Analyſe des Iaſini ment Petits, Sect. 
3, Oe. In the Aa Erud. Lipf. 4. D. 1683. p. 
122. there is alſo a Method of determining Aa. 
xima © Minima, by one D. T. chiefly applicable 
to the Drawing of Tangents to Curves: And in 
the ſame Book, and for the Year 1684. p. 457. 
you have a Method of the famous Mr. Leibn;: 
for the ſame Purpoſe, according to t:is Ce cl: 
Differentialis, See aiſo rhe Seventh Bock of 
M. De La Hire's Conich Jections, in Latin; and 
Chap. 7. of Niewentiit's Analyſis Infinitorum, There 
is alſo printed in the Firſt Volume of Des Cartes; 
Geometry, a Method of Huddes, for finding the 
Maxima & Minima, p. 137. 


The following Account of this Method, was 
communicated to me by Mr. Humphrey Ditron, 


* 


ino Maſter of the New Mathematical School 
in Chriſt's Hoſpital, 


PROBLEM. 


_ * 


To determine any Flowing Quantity in an Equation 
propos d, to an Extreme Value. 


Tho' there are various excellent Methods for the 
doing of this, yet there is nothing that ſeems ſo 
clear and natural, and is really ſo general, ſo quick 
and eaſie, as that which the Doctrine of Fluxions 
furniſhes us withal. 

To ſolve the Problem in any Caſe that can be 
propos d, is only to make a juſt Application of thi; 


cuous Foramen, or Hole, placed under the Orbit of General Rule, vir. 


the Eye, and tranſmitting ro the Face a Branch 


of the Third Pair of Nerves. It hath alſo another 


Foramen at the hinder part of rhe Dentes inciſorii; 
and then there go up two Foramina, with a Bony 
Partition between them, one to each Noſtril. 
The Fifth is a thin, hard, ſmall, oblong Bone, 
approaching to a ſquare Figure; and this, with its 


Partner on the other ſide, conſtitutes the Bridge, 
or protuberant Bone of the Noſe. The Sixth 


Bone forms, with its Fellow, the Bon y Part of the 
Palate, or Roof of the Mouth. Fallopius, Colum- 
bus, and ſome others, add ro theſe a Thirteenth 
Bone, which they call Vomer, and place ir between 
the Palate and Os ſpherozdes ; and will have it like 
a kind of Septum, ro divide the Lower Parts 
of the Noftrils. And Veſalius reckons the Two 
Oſſa ſpongioſa among theſe Bones of the Superior 
Maxilla. 

MAXILLA Inferior, is the Lower or Moveable 


Jaw : This contains all the Lower Teeth, It hath 


two Proceſſes on each fide ; of which, the Fore- 


me is thin and large, and ends in a kind of Point, 


to which rhe Tendon of the Temporal Muſcle is 


firmly knir. znd this is called Corona: The other 


is obtuſe, and ies more backwards, and is join'd 
by a Carrilage to the Neck; and its Part, by which 
it adheres, they call Condylus: It hath Four Foramina 
defign'd ro tranſmit the aforeſaid Proceſſes. 


Having put the Equation into Fluxions, let th: 
Fluxion of that Quantity (whoſe Extreme Value i: 
ſcught) be ſuppos d S o; by which means all theſ: 
Members of the Equation in which it is found, will 
vaniſh, and the remaining ones will give the Deter- 
mination of the Maximum or Minimum deſired. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Every Maximum or Minimum is in its own 
Nature a Stable Quantity: To determine therefore 


— 


is to make it (inſtead of a Flowing) a Permanent 
one; but the Fluxion of a Permanent Quantity 15 
equal to Nothing. From whence the Reaſon 01 
the Rule is ſufficiently clear. 


— 


Let us illuſtrate this by ſome Examples. Ex. gr. 
Suppoſe bb - T Ad o 
to be determined to an Extreme Value. Ihen 
N 
and making ) o, bbx—yyxþcyx= 


and y y —c y == b b, from which Quadratick 
| Equation may be determin d. 10 


a Perion very Skilful in theſe Matters; and 


any Flowing Quantity to a Maximum or Minimum, 


where y and x are Flowing Quantities, and y 15 
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* 
Equation of an Wiple, where the 'Latus Rectum 


, the Latus Tranfoerſum — q3 the Abſciſſe 
—= x, and the Ordinate = y ; then we have 
x * 25% = o, from whence 


17 = 2 r x; and x — 17 3 Which Value of x 
fubſtituted in the Equation of the Curve, gives 
2 = 5. and ſo y—= V: ie Semi. Con- 
Jugate. 


Again, Suppoſe y y 1 — —— 7 Fon 05 
where 2 J A, are all Flowing Quantities ; and 
y is to be determin d ro an Extremum. Now in 


all ſuch Caſes, where the Equation will involve 


the Fluxions of ſo many different Flowing Quan- 
tities, we muſt endeavour by convenient Subſti- 
tutions to expunge ſome of them, that we may 
have no more than one ſort of Fluxions left to 
deal with; of which the Equation may be clear d 
by ordinary Diviſion. And I think this Me- 
thod, which Tl propoſe in the firſt place, to be 
a very eaſie and general one in order to this End. 
The Equation is y y — 433 — C o, 


from whence 2 yy - - 475 


1 and putting y 2, yyu—d » x = 0. 
Now to throw out theſe Fluxions in the laſt 


Equation, we need only ſubſticure the Value of | 


either of them from the Second Equation, where 
. 47 2 ＋ 475 —2)5u 
we find u (ex gr.) = —— 5 2 


wherefore y yu = dyz=dyz+d 43—2)5u 


—dyz=dy;z—215%v o, wheref. dx — 27 u 
So, Which is the Equation defired, - 


Suppoſe yy x —{yx —m= 0, and y to be 
determined ro an Extremum. Then 2yy x + 


J) X FON O- o, and making 


J=0, - 1-155 o, but 2 = 
27 2 ＋ οο - 15K, 
2 . 

ſtituting this in the Room of 7 in the former Equa- 
tion, we havey y x — 29 - x  — 


TZ A- So; that is, TIX — 2552 
=0, and à x —2)xX== ©. 


Bur Mr. Niewentiit furniſhes an Expedient for | 


this Purpoſe alſo in the th Chap. of his Anah/is 
Infinitorum : He conſiders the Flowing Quanri- 


ties in the Equation, as the Ordinares of ſo ma- 


ny ſeveral Curves, which have one common 
Abſeiſſa ; then ſubſtituting the Values of the 
Fluxions of theſe Ordinates ( gotten by the ge- 
neral Property of all Curves) he brings all the 
Fluxions to one Exprefſion, Ex. gr. In the Equa- 
tion above, yy ½ — 4, — edo, where 
we had y — 4% x o, let 5, u, be con- 
ceiy d to be the Ordinates of three ſeveral Curves, 


| 


| 


- wherefore ſub- 


— e, which is the | ., common , Hſciſſe ler — x, and ler the 


Subtangent belonging to u be = », and that for 
x be=1; then »= —— and , wherefore 
een .. 
the Equation for y determined to an Extremum. 
Tis true, this Equation appears ſomething diffe- 


rent from that which was deduced by the for- 
mer Proceſs : There the Equation was d 4 — 


bur that theſe Equations are exactly the ſame, is 
thus eafily diſcovered. Becauſe à = , and 


8 theref. 1 1 2 F from whence 
In: 7 u : u 2, but (by what went before) 
424 + d 3739 —255u 
. „ 

dixizÞ+ 4d {x 349 —27770 


7 
in Mr. Neiwentiit s Equation, viz. | yu— 4d 7 n 
== 0, ſubſtituting rheſe Quantities in the Room 
of / and u, to which they are proportional, we 


3 2 e. 22, 


. 2 | 

— 4u j = o, or dividing all by u , and mul- 
tiplying by y y, and rejecting Contradictories, 
we have d 25 — 25) = o, that is, d x 
— 297 2 20ͤ. Q. E. a. | 


which is in it (elf very plain and obvious. 


As for the Uſe and Application of the Doctrine 
de Maximis © Minimis, perhaps it may be as 
Uſeful and Noble a one as any, to ſhew how 
from hence all forts of Curves may be cur ar 
Right Angles, and conſequently the Invention of 
the Tangents is ro be performed, 


— 
— A. 


1 


| 


F 


. 
1. — — * 


Let A C G be any Curve whoſe Vertex is A; 


Axe A H, its Ordinates ED, CB, GH: Ler any 
Point, as F, be taken ia the Axe ar Liberry, and 


M m m 2 on 


27 u =o, and here tis 1) u — dz n=0; 


„ wheref, I: n:: 


; v7; from hence 


Theſe Examples may ſerve to illuſtrate a Rule 
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Deb Lines F C, FE, Fo be drawn to 


the Curve. - - 


— 


AF—=n AB A D, AH =, HF =», 
D==—, ED, BC, G H=. 
G— x. The Point F being taken 
any where at liberty, tis evident, that when any 
Line, as FC, F G, Se. is coincident with F E, 
Which I imagine to be a Normal to the Curve 


in the Point E, from the ſame Point F; that chen 


the intercepted Line, F B, F H, Ge. is coincident 
with the Subnormal F D, and conſequently upon 
the determining of an Extremum, the Invention of 
a Tangent naturally follows. 

To form the General Equation that is to ſerve 
in this Buſineſs, we have, from the Rectangular 
Triangle FBC, 3 12 =nn—anx + xx 
+ ; or on the other fide E, from the Trian- 
gle G HF, 42 = xx 2 ＋ 2 ＋ 3.3; 


or for an Extremum, 2 X X 2A] 2e o: 


In which Equation, if in the room of 25 y we 
ſubſtitute irs Value from rhe Equatjon of the 
Curve, the Subnormal will be diſcovered. 

Ex. gr. Suppoſe the Curve were an Hyper- 


bola, then 2 =r x = YE Therefore 


2xx—2nx-þ EE, = o, and 2n x| 


=2 x'xÞr x + * and a x + — 


— Q. E. I. 


2) z=27x=2xx; chen proceeding as be- 


fore, we have 2nx = 27x, and u r, and 


therefore FD = r — x ; which ſhews that F is 


ever in this Curve, the Centre it ſelf. In the 
Common Parabela, r x = 2 5, and therefore 
9 + x, and fo FD . But tis not 


3 1 
only in theſe Conick Sections, but in any other 


Curve whatſoever, that from this general Equation 


by a due Subſtitution of the Value of 255, the 
Tangent, or (which is all one in effect) the Sub- 
normal will be diſcover d. : 

MEAN Axis, in Opticks. See Axis. 


MEAN Diameter, in Gauging, is a Geometrical | 
Mean between the Diameters at Head and Bung 


in any cloſe Cask. | 
MEAN and Extream Proportion, See Extream 


and Mean Proportion. 


MEAN in Law, fignifies the Middle between 


two Extreams, and that either in Time or in Dig- 


niry. As in the Firſt, His Action was Mean be- 


twixt the Diſſeiſin made to him and his Recovery, 
that is in the Interim, (or, as we ſay, in the mean 


rime.) Of the Second, there is Lord-mean or 


meſne, and Tenant- mean. See Meſue. 


MEAN Motion, or mean Longitude of the Sun, | 


in the Prolemaick Hypotheſis, is an Ark of the E- 
cliptick, reckon'd from the Beginning of Aries to 
the Line of the Sun's Mean Motion, accounting 
according to the Order of the Signs. And tis allo 
not unuſual to call the 


Suppoſe the Curve a Circle, in which Caſe | 


MEAN Afotionof the Sun, in the Old A 
the Diftance (accounted on in the Ecliprick, 
from the Beginning of Aries) of the Sun from the 
AN or miadle Proportional, between a 

Lines or Numbers, is that which hath the 2 
R * to a third Term that the firſt bears to it. 

Fus 8 is a mcan Proporticnal, between y and 
32, becauſe 2: 8:: 8 32. And the three Num. 
bers in this Caſe are thusexpreſſed 2. 8. 32 :: That 
is, Two, Eight, and Thirty two, are in Continug! 
| Proportion ; for the ſame Proportion is continued 
from the Middle or Second Term to the Third 
as was between the Firſt and Sccond : Therefore 
tis the very ſame thing as if the middle Term 
bad been pur down twice. Now, becauſe when 
Four Numbers are Proportional, the Rectangle 
of the middle Terms is equal to that cf the Ex. 
treams, it muſt be ſo here: Bur here the two 
middle Terms being the ſame Number, they 


middle Term is equal to the ReCtangle of the 
Extreams ; and that middle Term is call'd a mean 
Proportional between the other two. 1 


P RO POSITION 
In 4 Right angled Triangle 
By The Perpendicular (a d) is a mean Proportional 


between the Se 
and c d.) 


2 967 d:ad 224d: de; and therefore the 

quare of 2 d is equal to the Rectan 

d and doe. mw” —R— 
For the Triangles cd a and a4 l. he; i. 

lar, twill be ascd:da;: Ja: d 7 __ 

quently U da = . | bY 


PROBLEM, 


To find 4 Mean Proportional 2% Two Giver 
Lines, A and B. 


Put A and B both into one Line, then biſſect 
the whole Line; make the Point of Biſſection the 
Centre of a Semi- circle, and then ered the Line P 


dicular ro the Two given Lines, at their 
perpen 2 Poinr 


# 
= „ 


will make a Square; ſo that when Three Num. 
bers are in continual Proportion, the Square of the 


gments of rhe Hypothenuſe (bd. 


4 - 
: , * 
1 ” a = 6 . 
— N 
— * : | * 2 M Mp Ann” RTE * 
* 
; * 4 


a 


MEA 


Poing of Unign : I. day, the Lise P is the Mean 
\ op ortional ſought. | 2 
For B: P:: P: A, by the laſt Propoſition. 


w find « Mean ional, bet 
- dew eee homes 


Multiply the Numbers into one another, and 


'F 


extract the Square Roor of the Product : Of which | 
ſee mare under Logarichms, and the Uſe of Laga- 


rithms, Numb, 11, and 12. 


To find Two Mean Proportionals berween Two 
Given Lines, AB and BC. 


This famous Problem (which is the ſame as the 


Duplication of the Cube) may be reſolved and de- 


monſtrated by means of the Conchoid of Nicomedes ; 


and would be Geometrical, if that were a Geome- | 


trical Curve. | 


F 


Join the given Lines A B and BC together ar] 


Right Angles, and biſſect each in the Points D and 
E: Cocaplear the Rectangle ALBC, and draw 
LD till it meet with CB produced to S. Then 
will S B. = AL or to B C. From E let fall a 


' Perpendicular, which produce till C F be equal 
to AD, which will cut off the Part EF. Draw“ 


then F S, and parallel to it CH. Then (by Cor. 
1. Prop. 2. of the Conchoid) through the Legs of 
the Angle K C H draw the Rigi Line EH K, fo 
that HK be equal ro CF. Draw alſo the Right 
Line K L M, producing it till it meet with BA 
alſo produced in M. 30 will CK and A M be 


the Two Mean Proportionals fought. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Let MA be called b. LC cr A B el and 
BC Sc. Then becauſe of che Similar Triangle 


MAL and L CK, a, 
AMLCor AB:: AL or A C. C K 


Ec 1 ec 
Wherefore ec = CK. Alſo MA. AD ::SC, CK 


b 
e 
prong v8 By 6 


(Becauſe if you halve one Conſequent, you muſt 

double rhe other Antecedent.) And 5 C. CK: — 

FH. H K (becauſe C H is parallel to 8 F) Where. 

fore MA. AD: : FH. HK. HK is equal to 

AD or Z eb (as was taken above) wherefore F A 
muſt be equal ro MA ot b. And conſequently 

MD = F K (for boch in this Notation are b -+- 

teh) And the Square of each will be bb +ebb 
zeebb, chat is = FE +Q EK, (by 47 

I. Excl.) And to theſe Equal Quantities adding 

the Squares of D X and E C, each of which is 


|] Wherefore fince the 


* ee bl 


[CK and MA are Two Mean 


— 


323 


OMX) u 1 Let 


which alſo is equal to the Sum ef theſe U EF 


DEC (i. e. FC, which Was = to A D 
[XE by the Conſtruction + O'E K 22775 


+ ice=*heceÞ+eecc; that is equal to OXK. 
Squares are equal, the Roots 
K muſt be equal to each 


Now if from thoſe equal Sums b þ + e IIA 
eb z ee, and 2762 1 co + Ig + e T5 
you take away what is common to both, viz. 
7 © ef there will remain b b-Þ e þ þ — 
eccopeecc: Which will be found ro be alſo, 
ſingly taken, equal to each other becauſe the 
Part taken away b b, will be to the other part ta. 
ken away ecc: : as the Remainder e bh, is to 
the Remainder ee ce; and both muſt be as their 
Wholes were, i. e. equal : Wherefore b b = e cc 
and ebb —eecc. Which latter Equation reſol- 
ved into Proportionals will ſtand thus, as e b. 
ec::ec.b; or as AB. C K:: CK. MA. And 
if you reſolve the former Equation, it will be as 
ec. b:: b. c. That is CK. MA:: M A. B C. 
Which is in plain Words the 1 viz. that 


or Line M X and X 


other. 


tween A B and BC, Q. E. D. 
On which Demonſtration is founded the Mecha- 
nical Way of Eutocius, Lib. 2. De Spb. and Cylind. 
oe finding Two Mean Proportionals ; which is 
thus: 


Join the Given Lines A B and B C in a Right 
Angle, as before, and compleat the Rectangle, 
drawing the Diagonal to find the Point X, and 
producing B A and B C both ways towards M and 
K; for then fix a Ruler on the Centre L, and then 
return it forward and backward, till you find by 
the Compaſſes M X and X K are equal; and then 
A M and C K are the Lines ſought. | 

Another Method for which, Eutccius allo men- 
tions, which ſeems more practical; which is, To 
make a Semi-circle on A C the Diagonal of the 
Rectangle, then the Moveable Ruler is placed for- 


ſwards and backwards till L M (by the Compaſſes) 


be found equal to N K, and that will give the 
Points Mand K, and conſequently the Lines A M 
and C K required. 

Ho to find Two Mean Properticnals by help of 
of the Ciſſeid of Diocles, and by Two Parabola's, 
(which was Menechmus his way) fee Sturmins Ma- 
theſis Enucleata, Book 2. Prop. 21. Cenſect & Scho- 
lium. Des Cartes doth the ſame Thing by help of 
One Parabola only, ſee his Geemetry, p. 91. and 
as many as you pleaſe by help of a Curve Line 
generated after a peculiar way, which ſee in p 
67, 68. of his Geometry. Much more of this Na- 
ture you have in Sluſiuss Meſolabium. 
MEASURE, in Muſick, is a Quantity of the 
Length and Shortneſs of Time, either with reſpect 
to Natural Sounds, pronounced by the Voice; or 


tee. Their Sum, viz. O M DTU DX Ci. e. 


Artificial, drawn our of Muſical Inſtruments 


Which 


roportionals be. 
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Which Maire is adjuſted 


2 Time or Meaſure, 
of 4 Semi-brove*© 1 


which is Hants termed, 


A TABLE of the Fores 
* 3 


, * „ — 


* = 
© „ 


a * n —— 


ge 


1 Carly 
3 jb. 


MEASURES. 1 


therefore 1 have here given him; 21 
The Nuagſare- Nose, or | GONG an aaa Authors 


—— 


| 


— 


| Londen — — —— Foot 
Pari. , the Royal Foot 
Amſterdam — — — — Foot 
| þ Bril — — Foot! 
Antwerp — — — Fcœot 
Dort: — — Foot | 
; Rynland or Leyden — — — | 
Lorain —ͤ— —— FOUL 
Mecblii — — OO 
Stratsbourg —=—— Foot 
Bremen —— — Foot 
— 
mos ad Manam Foot 
Sp ani — — Foot 
| Toledo —— - Foot] 
Roman - — Foot] 
| | | Ceſtucius | 
On the Monument of I — 
' Statilius | 
Bononia — — — Foot 
An kx — — Let 
Venice — — —ę-T:u Foot 
Dantz ick · — —— Foot] 
Copenhagen — ——— - — Foot | 
Prague ———— —— —— Foot | 
Riga — — — Foot 
TUT IN —— — — Foot 
The Greek — Foot 
Paris Foot, according to Dr. Bernard 
Univerſal — — ——- Foo: 
Old Roman — — Foot 
— Foot of M. Aux out —— 
Lyon —— — Ell 
Bolo — —— — kll 
Amſterdam — — —-—̃ 
| Antw — — — — — — Ell 
Rynland or Leyden —ů — Ell 
Frankford ——— — 
Hambourg — El 
| Leiping — — — — Ell 


4 v.» 


Suppoſe an _ 
Foot divided into | The Engliſp Foot 
ches and Deci-| 
tioned are in Pro- | mal Parts of an 
portion to it, as | Inch. 
1000 o. t 2. 
1.068 1. oo. 8 
942 0.11.3 
1. 103 1.0 1. 2 
946 0.11.3 
1. 184 0.02.2 
1.033 „ 1 
978 0.11. 4 
919 o. 11. 0 
991 „1 
920 0. 11. o 
964 0.1 1. 6 
954 0•11. 4 
948 | O-II.4 
1.001 1· oo. o 
899 | o· 10.7 
967 0.11.6 
972 0.11.7 
204 1. O02. 4 
1.569 1.06.8 
1.162 1.01.9 
944 | 0.1 1. 3 
965 0. L 1. 6 
1.026 | 1.00. 3 
1. 83 1 | 1.09.9 
1.062 | 1.00.7 
1.007 | I.00.I 


N 


„* — 


| 8 —— 


; 


I 

| Span, or - Half-Cubir „ 8929 
Palm — — — — - | 
Digit ieee RY . 
Fathom, 4 Cubits, or — 7 
Ezekiel s Reed, 6 Cubits, o- ä 3 

Pole or anna, 8 Cubits, or — 1 14 — 
Scbænus, Cain or Line — 


09 


145 


| Sabbath- Day's 


Journey, 2000 Cubits, or 3648 Feet. 


Eaftern Mile, 4000 Cubits, or 7296 Feet. 


Stadium, *, of a Paraſang, or 400 Cubits. 


1 — 


5 
03 

80 

| 03 

Rr 

2 

| + 


Par (ang, 12009 Cubics, or 24888 Feet, or 4183 Miles. 


A Day's Fourney, 8 PS or 96000 Cubits, or 33 16 Miles; 


Inches Parts 


| 888 
648 
912 
FF2 
3 $36 
104 


— — 


ü ec 


The 


% — ** a > 1 8 8 | 4 | ; > 5 N 
Gren 7 ee WW. wy Bi 
Nerembrg ———— —El| 229 | 2999 | Kit! 
Fients —— ——ou= HZ | 1.053 I. oo. 5 i 
ick - . 47 | 2. I.7 i 
Florence . Or Ell | 1.973 | | 1. 11.0 fl it j 
Spaniſh or cg. —— ———- Palm | © 0.951 0.09.0 \F 
Spal Vare or Rod, , whichi Four Palms 3.001 1. 00. 7 
Lisbon ee Po RI — Vare 2.750 2.09.0 | 13 
Toledo Vare 2.685 2.08.2 1 
Pam o. 8611 [009.6 bf 
Canna | 6.880 | 60g 4 
Genes On Cor mo PR 08320 | 0.09.6 J Kh: 
Parma —— ——— — Cubir | 1.366 | I.10.4 | 3 
| Coina- — —  ———— — r* 1.016 100.2 1 : di | 
| Babylnian 1. . | 
1 Roman . 4. $358. | 
| Turkiſh — — 2. 200 2.02.4 
Perſian ton Araſh 3-197 3.02. 3 
| | | 


Epha, or Bath equates — — 

Corus, or Choner, 22. 8 —— 
Seab, 3 ofcan EY 
Hinn, Z of an Epha — — — 
Homer, of an Eb 
Cab, z: of an Epba — — 
Log, +, of an Epba ———=- — 
To which add the Syrian — | 
or Congius Romanus 


WY 4 ' 1 TEES | | | —— 
The Grecian Long Meaſures. | 


Schoenes, This ſome will have to contain 60, ſome 30, others 32, and others 40 Furlongs. 

Paraſang, is che ſame with the Hebrew Paraſang. 1 

Dolich. This ſome will have to contain 24 Furlongs; but the common Account is 12. 
HFippicon, containing 4 Furlongs. 

Diaulus, Two Furlongs. AW fol | | 

Plethron. This ſome make an Acre, as Plutarch; others + of a Furlong, or 100 Feet, as Suide: ; 
others 10000 Feet, as Heſjchius ; and ſome make it 100 Furlongs. Bur Suidas ſeems righteſt in ſtating 
it 100 Foot. t = | 

Pygon. This Hefjchius ſuppoſes the Length from the Elbow to the Fingers Bent, which ſome call 
Palmipes ; that is, a Foot and a Palni, ot 20 Fingers Breadth. TE | 5 
| Pygme, is the Length from the Elbow to the End of the Hand, when the Fiſt is cloſed, and is two 
Inches ſhorter than the Pygon. LS 

Orebodorom. Sdme make this a Palm, others a Span; but tis ſhorter by a Finger's Breadth than the 
Span, or Greater Palm. De: [97S | 

Lichas, is uſually reckon d the Length or Span between the End of the Thumb and of the Fore- 
finger, when both are ſeparated and extended; and therefore is leſs than the Orthodoron by a Finger's 
Breadth. Some will have it the ſame with Dichas, which Cowper, in his Dictionary, ſays, is but 8 
Fingers Breadth; bur the former Account ſeems trueſt. 
Paleſt, the ſame with Doron, is the Lefſer Palm; being 4 Fingers Breadth, or 3 Inches Engliſn. 


Bur there is great Uncertainty in theſe Accounts; 
The Meaſures of Capacity, were, 


- 1. The Mpſele. This Scapula reckons a Corn-meaſure, and is ſuppoſed to contain 6 Attick Mes. 
_ dimnoi. | 

2. Medimnos, both Attick and Georgick, contained 48 Cbænices, or 72 Sextaries. But becauſe the 
Georgick Chænix was larger than the Arrick, there muſt be ſome Difference between them. 

3. Metretes. Some render this by Cadus, and ſome by * ; the latter is wrong, for the Am- 

bora is another Meaſure. This Legat, and ſome others, will have equal to the Attick Medimnos. 
his was not the Syrian Metretes, mentioned Fobn 2. 6. for that was the ſame with the Congius Ro- 
manus. EEE 5 | 
4. Amphora, or Amphoreus. This was a Georgick Meaſure, and was half the Medimnos or Me- 
mw Georgicus, as ſay ſome ; others (as Schrevelius) will have it an Attick Meaſure, and to contain 
3 Urns. 

5. Modion was not what we call a Buſhel, but a Meaſure much leſs. Alſted computes it to con- 
rain . _ Chenices, or 12 Sexraries : Others make it hold 16 Sextaries ; and others a Pint leſs than 
our Peck. 

6. Chous, Chus and Choas, was of two ſorts: the Attick held 6 Attick Sextaries, and the Georgick 
Chous 9 Georgick Sextaties. | | | 
7. Chænix. This ſome take for the Meaſure of Servants Food for one Day. The Artick Chænix, 
tis probable, held about one Attick Sextary and an half; and the Georgick 2 and of ſuch. Others 
ſay, chat the latter held but barely 2 Attick Sextaries. Some alſo mention a Bilibra, Quadrilibral, 

and Quinquelibral Chenix, So that tis hard to determine any thing certain, as to theſe Matters. 

8. Sextarius, or Xefla. This ſome make 2 Kotyles, or + of the Attick Chous. This Meaſure, ſay 
ſome Authors, would hold 20 Ounces of Water, others 24: Others are ſo exact as to tell you, that it 
beld exactly x3 Ounces 7 Pennyweights and 18 Grains, Trey: Some ſay it held a Pint and an half of 
our Meaſure ; and others will have it but half a Pint. 

9. Kotyle Attick, is the Half Sextary. Some make this equal ro the Roman Hemina ; and then the 
Reman and the Attick Sexraries will be the ſame. This the Romans wrote Cotyle. 


10. Tetacton. 


1 * M E A. M — A 

— — — — — 8 ay * 3 

| 10. Tetacton. This was a Liquid Meaſure, being a fourth Part of the Attick Sext; . F "= | 
_ * called allo Garti. But che Georgi contained 2 2 of the Georgick Teaden 

11. Oxybaph. This in the Attick Meaſure was the Twelſch Part of the Chen; 5 bur in the Georgick 


the Eighth : | 

12. Kyath, in Latin Cyathus : One and half of this was an Oxybaph. + 
13. Concha was the Half of a Kyath. | | 
Myſtrum, the Half of the Coucha. 


One Myſtrum contained 2 3 of the Cheme. 


14 
15. Cheme. 


A T ABLE of Grecian Exotick Meaſures, compared with the Aztick. 


4 2 wy de GY to Heſjehius, was a Cort-meaſure, and contained 7 Kypſeles, 
2. The Syrian Metretes : Which our very learned Dr. Cumberland, Biſhop of Peterburgb, hath proved 
to be the ſame with the Congins Romanus, and holds of our Meaſure 7 Pints, and + or 207 06 ſolid 
Iaches. This is what we tranflare (but wrongly) a Firkin, Fobn 2. 6, : | 
3- Artabe Perſice. This, from the Authority of Herodotus, Lib. 1. Pag. 49, may be concluded to 
— Fnanaces 1 the Armck Medimnus. St. Ferom, on Iſaiah, Chap. 5. ſaith, chat this 
| Meafure held 20 Modis. | 
4 rns, or Cyprus, was the fame with the Attick Medimnus. 

3. Artaba 53 This Epiphanius makes the ſame with the Attick Medimaus ; as alſo was. 
faith he, rhe Median Arraba : Bur Fennius and Legat make it but 3 . AModii. 1 ; 


3 Sal uminca, « 7. - 


6% te ties Mk wid he Feet and . 

. Collathum Syrium, was the ſame Meaſure with the Pontick Modius, and was double tc 3 

*. Modius. And the like Quantity did the 8 660 | 
8. Ponticus Cyprus contain alſo, as Epiphanius faith. 

9. Subitha Syria, held 22 Attick Sextaries. 12180 

10. Mares Ponticus, held (according to Epiphanius) 20 Alexandrian W 7 * 

different from the Attick I know nor. 3 | Sextaxies ; which how much 

11. Kophinus, This was a Boetick, both Liquid and Dry; and Legas 
12, AModius Cyprius, is a Meaſure containing 17 Attick Sextaries, 


Kamſaces, 
13: 2 | = a Meafure- of twelve Sexraries, 
Tetarpe Laconices, 3 
14. Dadix, a Boetick Meaſure, containing fix Chænices: 
15. Apbir, an Egyptian Meaſure of 4 Chanices : And of the ſame Meaſure doth Heſchius make 
the Topium ro be; bur he tells us not where the Topium was uſed. 
16, Capbita, 2 Perſian Meaſure of two Attick Chænices. To this was the Mare: equal ; and ſome 
ſay was a Meaſure uſed in Boetia, : | 
17. Iron. This wich the er ſaich Legat, was the Word for the Sextary 3 and, according 
to Epiphanius, held juſt two Pound of Oyl. . 
18. Elenius, the ſame with the Tetarton, or ene Quarter of a Sextary. 
19. Gabenon, the ſame with the Oxybath or Aretabule. 
20, Alabaſtron was a Meaſure containing a Pound of Oyl. 


faith it held 3 Congss, 


A TABLE of Engliſh Long Meaſures. 
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A TABLE of She Meaſures. 


bnches (q. P Fe 
1 "344 | Fear ſh N 


1296 9 | Yards [q. | 
By 600 i 25 | 2,77 _ Pacer [q. 

29204 | 272. 25 | 30,25 | 10.89 | Poles a. 

7788180 109% ' 1210 | 435.6 | 4o | Rods ſq. 

J 43560 4840 1742.4 160 4 Acres fa. 

rn: 3097600111516 1t02400 | 25608 | 640 | Mile. 


A 


Dry Meaſures of Capacity, are raiſed from the Gallen containing 8 Pints, which ſhould be con- 
tained in 2725 Cubick Inches, and ſhould hold of pure Running or Rain- Water, 9 Pound, 13 Oun- 
ces, 12 Drams and 2, 4 Weight: ſo that to have a true Gallon for Dry Meaſure, you muſt 
make a Cubick Veſſel that ſhall have al the Sides 6 Inches, and 45 Parts of an Inch ſquare, Or if 
— would weigh with Averdupois Weight, 9 Pound, 13 Ounces, and 12 + Drams of clean 


g Water. 
A TABLE of Dry Meaſures. 


| Pinte 
8 Gallons 


[S) 
w\ 

N 
22 

ts 


512 | 64 


' 3072 | 384 Ii 1s 1 Way 
5120 | 649 | 320 | 8 | 40 | 20 10 | 12 | Laſt 


3 15 | 8 1 16 — 128 | 256 | Fr2 | 3072 | F120 | Troy 
1451791) _ _56_|1 C. |2 C. | 4 C. | 24C. | 4oC. | Averd. 


Liquid Meaſure, is either of Wine, Ale, or Betr. 


| The Wine Gallon contains 231 Cubical Inches, and ſhould hold of pure Running Water 8 Pound, 
2 Ounce, 11 Drams Averdupors ; or 9 Pound, 10 Ounces, 1 + Peny-weighr, Trey; or a Cubick 
Veſſel of 6 Inches, and 1300 Parts every way. 


A TAB LE for Wine-Meaſure, Honey, Oyl, Kc. 


Pint; 


3 Gall. 8 

Rundl. 18 | 144 

Barrel 14 | 31% | 252 
Terces| 1% | 23 | 42 | 336 | 

Hogſn.J_1- | 2 |_3* | 63 | 504 

Punch. © 23 | 45 84 | 672 

Butt or Pipe 13 | 2 | 5 4 | 7 226 | 1008 
Tun. | 2 )- 4 1-6 8 | 14 |252 2016 


The 


ET , MEC 
The Ber or Ale Gallon holds 262 ſolid Inches, and weighs of pure Water 13 Pound, 3 Oares 
122? parts, Averdupo f 


each way, to find this Gallon, 


A ſolid Fbot contains 1728 ſolid Inches 
ſolid Feer ; or if in round Numbers 
26, and rhe Tun 40 Feet. 


o3s ; therefore the Cubick Veſſel ought to be 6 


; thar is, 6.428 Gallons ; and 4 Hogſhead 
you allow 10 Feet to be in a Hogſbead, then the Bute will 


— 2 


ATA BLE for Beer Meaſure. 


T= ; 
Gallons | 8 
Firkim.| 9 | 64 | 
Kilder bin.] 2 | 18 128 
Hogſheads| 2 | 4 | 8 | 92 | gr2l 
A Degree; or rr part of the Circuit of the Earth; according t6 
| © _ C7314 Engliſb Miles, of 5000 Foot in a Mile. 
Dr. Bernard, is 674% Catholick, Miles. | 
£663 Arabick Miles. 
Mr. Norwood, 694 Engliſh Miles, or 367200 Feet · | 


Mr. Picard, — — 


MEAT US Auditorius, the Auditory Paſſage, 
begins from the Concha and winds towards the 
inward part of the Ear, and is cloathed with a 
thin Skin as far as the brim of the Tympatium, or 
Drum of the Ear : Its uſe is to receive the Sound, 
and to convey it eaſily, bur yet truly and fo effe- 
Qually ro the Tympanum ; within this Cavity is 
the Ear-wax, or Cerumen, | 

MEATUS Urinarius. See Urethra. 

MECHANICEKS, Dr. Wallis defines to be 
the Geometry of Motion; and is a Mathematical 
Science which ſhews the Effects of Powers, or 
moving Forces, ſo far as they are applied to En- 
gines; and demonſtrates the Laws of otion, Sc. 
'Tis alſo commonly taken for thoſe Handy-crafts, 
which require as well the Labour of the Hands, 
as the Stud y of the Brain. 


The Principle on which all Mechanick Pewer 


depends, will be eaſily underſtood by the Reſolu- | 


tion of this Problem. 


Any Body as A, with its Celerity C, being gi- 
ven; and alſo another Body as B: Tis requi- 
red to find the Velocity neceſſary, to make the 
Moment, or quantity of Motion in B, to be 


—z65134 Feet. 


| Now fince the Moment of any Body is equal to the 
Rectangle under the Celerity and the Quantity of Mar- 
ter; as you will find in the Laws of Motion, (ſee 
the Word Motion:) You need only make as B to 
A::foisCro a fourth Term, which will be 


7 
7 


C 


the Celerity proper to B, ſo that its Moment ſhall 


be equal to that of A. 

And from hence it follows, That any Body; 
though never ſo ſmall, may have a Moment equal 
to that of any other Body, tho' never ſo great, which 
ſhall be moved with any given Celerity. | 

Wherefore in any Machine or Engine, if the 
Velocity of the Power, be made to the Veloeiry of 
rhe Wezght : : reciprocally as the Weight is to the 


Power; then ſhall the Power always ſuſtain or move 
rhe weight. | 


OY 
x 1 * 


„ „„ BY TILL \ 


Z, 


equal to the Moment of A, the given Body. | 


Nnn2 Le: 


Inches, and 5400 parts of an Inch 


contains 10.237 
contain 
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"MEC 


Let AB be a Vefi:s, or Leaver, whoſe Fulcrum | 


is at c; and let n be moved intd the Poſition 
a cb. - 


I fay, that the Velocity of any Point in the Lea- 


ver is as its Diftiuce from the Centre. Let the | 


Point A deſcribe the Ark A 4; and the Point B, 


the Ark Bb: Then theſe Arks will be the Spa- | 


ces deſcribed by the two Motions : Bur ſince the 
Motions are both made in the ſame Time, the 
Spaces will be as the Velocities. (See Mr. Neils 
Laws of Motion, under the Word Motion, Theo- 


rem 6.) Bur 'tis plain, the Arks A a, and B b, 


will be to one another as their Radi# A C, and 
A B, becauſe the Sectors A Ca, and B cb, are 
Similar: Wherefore the Velocities of the Points 
A and B are as their Diſtances from the Centre 


C. Q. E. D 


Now if any Powers are applied to the Ends of | 
the Leaver A and B, in order to raiſe its Arms | 
up and down, their force will be expounded by | 


the Perpendiculars S aand b N ; which being as 


the Right Sines of the former Arks b B and a A, | 


will be to one another alſo as the Radii Ae and 
B: Wherefore the Velccities of the Powers ar 
alſo as the Diſtances from the Centre. : 


And fince the Moment of any Body is as its 
Weight, or gravitating Force and irs Velocity | 


conjunctly; if different Powers or Weights are 
applied to the Leaver, their Moments will always 
be, as the Weights (or Powers) and their Diſtan- 
ces from the Centre conjunctly. | 
| Wherefore if to the {ame Leaver there be two 

Powers or Weights applied reciprocally propor- 
tional to their Diſtances from the Centre, their 
Moments will be equal; and if they act contra- 
tily, as in the Caſe of the Statera or Srilliard, the 
Le aver will remain in an Horizontal Poſition, or 
the Balance will bang in Equilibrio. 

And thus tis eafie ro conceive how the Weight 
of one Pound may be made to Equi-balance a 
thouſand, c. | 

And from hence tis plain, That the Force of 
the Power is not at all encreaſed by Engines, bur 
only the Velocity of the Weight in either Lifting 
or Drawing, is fo diminiſhed by the Application 
of the Inſtrument, that the Moment of the Weight 
may not be greater than the Force of the Power. 
Thus for Inſtance : If any Force can elevate a 
Pound weight with a given Velocity; tis impoſ- 
fible, by any Engine, to effect that the ſame Power 
ſhall raiſe two Pound weight with the ſame 
Velocity: But you may by an Engine raiſe two 
Pound weight with halt the Velocity; or 10000 
times the weight with one gooooth part of the for- 
mer Velocity. | 

The Admirable Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for 
all the Mechanick Powers by this following Dia- 
gram, 


ä 


— 


Cor. 2. 4 Princip. P. 14. 


TE *P 

From O the Centre of any Wheel, let there be 
drawn the unequal R«di: M O and ON, by the 
Threads MA, and NP ſuſtaining the Weights 
A and P; and let the Forces of the Weights for 

the moving of the Wheel be required. 
| Thro' the Centre O, draw K O L Perpendi- 
cular to the Threads, then with the longer Ra- 
dius OL, deſcribe a Circle cutting the Threads 
in D and L: Draw DO, and Parallel to it Ac; 


matters not whether the Points of the Threads 
K, L, D, be fixed or not to the Plane of the 
Wheel, ſince the Weight, will weigh the ſame as 
if they were ſuſpended by the Points K and L, 
or D and L: For the whole Power of the Weight 
A is expreſſed by the Line D A: And this Diago- 
nal is reſolvable into the two Forces, D C and 
A C, (by Cor. 2.) Now A C being Parallel to 
D O, and drawing the Radius D O directly from 
the Centre ſignifies nothing towards turning the 
Wheel. Bus the other Force D C drawing the 
Radius D O Perpendicularly, doth the ſame as if 
it drew the Radius O L Perpendicularly down- 
wards, for OD= OL: That is, it doth what 
the Weight P doth. 
be in the ſame Proportion to A:: as DC is to 
D A: That is, by Reaſon of the Similar Trian- 
gles ADC and DO K:: as OK is to OD, 


at all, becauſe the Weights A and P, are recipro- 
cally as their Radiz O K and O L placed in the 
ſame Right Line; and therefore there will be 
an Æquilibrium. Which is the known Property of 
the Balance, Lever, Wheel, Windlace, &c. But if 
the Weights be in any other Ratio bur this, of 
KO ro OL, the Wheel will turn that way, in 
which the Proportion exceeds. | 


mer Weight P, which ler be partly ſuſpended by 
the Thread NP, and partly ſuſtained by the In- 
clined Plane p: To which Plane draw HN 
Perpendicular, and H , Perpendicular to the Ho- 
rizon. Now, tis plain, by Cor. 1. That if the Ten- 
dency of the Weight downwards be expounded by 


the Line H p, it is then Reſolvable into the * 


N. and H N. 


draw alſo the Perpendicular D C : Becauſe it 


Now, let the Weight P, 


or to OL. Then I ſay the Wheel cannot move 


Let there be another Weight p— to the for- 
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1 be drawn Perpendicular to the Thread | the Birth, are im 1 "gs 4 
1 to cut the Plane p G, in a Line Paral- Blackneſs of their Colour, like _— 


fs rhe Horizon : _ the . 7 ſup- | Juice. our, like to that of Poppy 
ſed ro lie only on the two Planes p Q, and] The Opium which we have ; 
78 the Weight will preſs theſe Planes Perpendi- hum which we have in England, France, 


a | l Kc. is only a Meconium made by expreſſing the 
cularly with the Forces p H, and HN : That is, Juice of the Oriental Poppies, which is rex" dar 
it will preſs the Plane p Q, with Np; and the] a little by Evaporation, and then wraps upin Leaves 

Re i Q ? be ſuppoſed to be taken a of 05 1 — 2 121 

, | ot their FO J 

way, ſo that the Weight p may ſtretch the Thread and will MT ed OT” ” 5 
N p ; then, becauſe the Thread now ſuſtaining} MEDALLIONS, are large Medals Coined, not 
the Weight, ſupplies the Place of the Plane Q p, | as Current Money, but on ſome ſpecial extraor- 
the Thread will be ſtretch d by the Force N p, | dinary OccafGon. 
which before preſſed on the Plane p Q. MED ALS, are Pieces of Metal like Money, 
Wherefore the Tenſion of this Oblique String, Stamp'd or Coined upon ſome Extraordinary Oc. 
ro the Tenſion of the other Perpendicular one | caſion, ro perpetuate the Memory of ſome great 
N p:: is as N — to H. * 15 and Eminent Perſon, or of ſome conſiderable Vi- 
23 I A 0 on el ghr N 0.400 2 or other Publick Benefit to a Nation, or 
procal Ratio of the leaſt Diſtances of the Threads | They divide Mædals into Ancient and Modern ; 
A bed oe 4 * IS = * 85 2 and they account Ancient, all ſuch as were Coin- 
an Ir at 20 5 0 7 | 


: ot ed between the Third and Ninth Age of Chriſt. 
Weight will be in /£quilibrio, as any one may | The Modern are ſuch as have been made within 
ſoon try. | | 


Fo : 5 8 theſe laſt 3 or 400 Years. 
Hence tis plain, that the Weight p lying on] Of the Ancient Medals, the moſt Ancient are 
thoſe two Oblique Planes, is in the Nature of a | the Greek ; and the C 


onſular Medals, are the moſt 
Wedge within the Parts of a Cloven Body; and | Ancient of the Latin _ , Fn 


conſequently the Forces of the Wedge and Beetle MEDIANA Vena, is the Middle Vein in the 
may from hence alfo be known. bending of the Cubir, betwixt the Cephalick and 
For the Force with which the Weight p preſ- | Bafilick ; it is ſafely opened, becauſe there's neither 
ſes the Plane pQ, is to the force with which ei- Nerve nor Artery under ir. 
ther by its own Gravity, or by the ftroak of the] MEDIAL Alligation. See Alligation Medial. 
Beetle it is impelled according to the Line H inf MEDIASTINUM, is a doubling of the Pleu- 
that Plane, :: as p N, is to p H, and tothe Force | 74, or Membrane clothing the internal Parts of 


_ _ it preſſes the other Plane p G:: as the Thorax, Ribs, Sc. and ir divides the Lungs 
? .. . 


3 5 land other Viſcera of the Breaſt, into two parts. 

And ſince the Screw is nothing but a Wedge | Ir proceeds from the Vertebres of the Back, and 
forced by a Leaver, its Power or Force may by | going on forward, reaches the Breaſt- bone, and 
this Method be eaſily calculated. 


3 there makes an eminent Partition in the very middle 
Wherefore (adds the Excellent Author:) This | of the Thorax. 


Corollary is of moſt Extenſive Ule, fince all Me-“ MEDIASTINA, is a Branch of the Subclavial 
chanicks depend upon it. Veins, which ordinarily comes from the Trunk 


MECHANICK Powers, (as they call them) are | of the Cava; it goes to the Mediaftinum and Thy- 
mills, 


Six, viz. The Balance, the Leaver, the Wheel, | | 
the Pulley, the Fedge, and the Screw; ro ſome [ MEDIATION, according to ſome Writers of 
or other of which, the force of all Mechanical | Arithmetick, is Diviſion by 2, or taking the half 
Inventions, muſt neceſſarily be reduced. See | of any Number or Quantity. This is called al- 
thoſe words. . | I ſo Bipartition; and in Reference to Lines, uſually 

MECHANICAL Philoſophy, is the ſame with Bi ſſection. 
the Corpuſcular, which endeavours to explicate 


che Phænomena of Nature from Mechanical Prin- 
ciples ; i. e. from the Motion, Reſt, Figure, Poſi- 
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MEDIATUS Lingue, or Party-Fury, is a ſu- 
ry Impanelled upon any Caule, wherein a Stran- 
4 ger is Party, whereof the one half conſiſts of De- 

tion, Magnitude, &c. of the Minute Particles of | ni 


the nizens, the other of Strangers, and 1s uſed in Pleas, 
* And theſe Principles are frequently | where one Party is a Denizen, and the other a 
e 


Stranger. 
MECHANICAL Cauſes : And alſo the MEDICINE, or as tis commonly called Phy: e 
MECHANICAL Afﬀetzons of Matter. ick, is an Arr aſſiſtant to Nature, and deſigned for 
MECHANICAL Solution of a Problem in Ma- the preſerving of Health in Humane Bodies, as 
themaricks, is either when the Thing is done by much as is poſſible, by the Uſe of convenient 
repeated Tryals, or when the Lines made uſe of | Remedies. Sennertus and others, divide it into 
to ſolve it are not truly Geometrical. Thus the five parts. | 


Merhod of Nicomedes, Eratoſthenes, Pappus and | 1. Phyſiologia, which treats of an Human Con- 


Vieta, for finding two mean Proporcionals ; and ſtitution, as it is ſound and well; ro which be- 
that of Nicodemus and Dinoſtratus, for dividing an longs Anatomy too. 


Angle into any Parts aſſigned, by means of the | 2. Pathologia, which treats of the Preternatural 
Quadratrix, is Mechanical: Becauſe the former is | Conſtitution of our Bodies. 

done by repeared Tryals, and the latter by the 3. Hemiotica, which treats of the Signs of Health 
means of a Curve that is not truly Geometrical. and Diſeaſes. 


MECONIUM, properly is an Opiate, or the] 4, Hygicina, which delivers Rules for the Rægi- 


condenſed Juice of Poppies. Alſo the Excrements | men to be obſerved in the Preſervation of Health. 
2 Fetus, which ſtick ro rhe Inteſtines after | 5. Therapeut ica, which reaches the Management 


o. 


— 


= * 


An 


— — 


Art 8 properly ſo _ 1 

The general Diviſion of Phyſick is only into rwo 
Parts; the Theory and the Practick: An accurate 
Skill in both which, are neceſſary to make a Man 
a good Phyſic ian. 8 

MEDIO Acguittande, is a Writ Judicial, to 
diſtrain a Lord for the acquitting a Mean Lord 
from a Rent which he formerly acknowledged in 
Court, not to belong to him. 

MEDIUM in Natural Philoſophy, ſignifies that 
peculiar Conſtitution of any _ or Region 
through which Bodies move. Thus the eber 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Medium in which 
the Planets and Heavenly Bodies move. The 
Air is the Medium in which all Aeteors are gene- 
rated and move; and by the means of which it 
is that all Land Animals, as Inſects, Birds, Beaſts, 
and Men, can Breath and Live. But water is 
the Medium in which Fiſhes Live and Move. 


of Diet; and com 


And whatever Denſity, or Tenacity there. is in 


the Parts of this Fluid Medium, whereby Bodies 
moving in it are hindred or ftopped, ſo that 
the Motion becomes flower, or is made in 

to ceaſe, is called the Reſiſtance of the Medium. 
And Sir Iſaac Newton hath proved, That this Re- 
ſiſtance of the Medium to the Motion of Bodies, 
is always as the Square of the Velocity of the mo- 


ving Body. Princip. Philoſ. Math. p. 245. See 
Reſiſtance of the Medium. 
MEDIUS Venter. See Thorax. 
MEDULLA Cerebri is the white ſoft of 
the Brain, covered on the outſide with the Cortical 


Subſtance, which is of a more dark or aſhy-co- 
lour : Ir is called alſo the Corpus calloſum, and is an 
Union or Con junction of both ſides of rhe Brain 
into one. Willis obſerved, That this Part conſiſted 
of an Innumerable Number of Striæ, or Fibre, 
rending lengrh-wiſe : And Malpighius aſſerts, Thar 
by the help of a Microſcope they appear ſo viſible as 
to look ſomething like the Teeth of an Ivory Comb. 
MEDULA oblongata, is that part of the Brain 
within the Skull, which is the beginning of the 
Spinal Marrow ; it is about 3 or 4 Inches in length 
within the Scull, and then it deſcends to the Os 
Facrum, thro' the Hole of the hinder part of the 
Head and the Vertebrz : It ſends out ten pair of 
Nerves to the Cheſt, the Abdomen, and the Limbs. 
It is call'd alſo the Common Senſory, becauſe the O- 
riginal of the Nerves being there, it is the com- 
mon Place or Receptacle of all that comes to the 
Brain by the external Senſes. | 
MEDULLA Offum, Marrow in the Bones, is a 
ſoft far ſubſtance plac d in the Cavities, or Poroſi- 
ries of the Bones; it is kept in a Membrane, and 
is quite deſtitute of all Senſe ; it is red in the 
greater Cavities, white in the leſs, and ſoft and 
ſucculent in ſpungy Bones. | 
MEDULLA Spinalis, or the Spinal Marrow, is 
the Continuation of the Medulla Oblongata with- 
out the Scull ; and which paſſing thro' all the Ver- 
tebre of the Back, ends at laſt at the Os Sacrum ; 
it is a kind of Coagmentation of Nerves, ſend- 
ing our thirty pair of Nerves on each fide, to the 
Limbs, ro the great Cavities, and other parts of 
the Body. If it be waſh'd with a convenient Li- 
quor, it will ſever into a great many little Fibres, 


which alſo are very conſpicueus in its Original, 
the Medulla Oblongata. 


MEDULLA of a Plant, or rather Tree, is the 


ſame with Cor; which ſee. 


- MEDULLARY o, is the finer and 


0. m 
tile part of the Marrow of the Bones; which pore 
into them not by Ducts (faith Dr. Havers) but b 
ſmall Pores fornied into the Veſicles or Glandulc 
(which are conglomerared into diſtinct Lobules 
contained in ſeveral Membranes, or Bags, and 
theſe Bags are cbnrained in one common 
brane Inveſting the whole Marrow: And all the 
Veſicles, Bags, and Coat or Membrane are propa- 
gared from the burward Coat of the Arteries) by 
which it paſſes from one to another, till it arrives 
at the fides or extream parts of the Bone. 

That part of it which is ſupplied to the Inter. 
ſtices of the Joints, paſſes into them by Paſſages, 
3 thro the Bone into thoſe Cavities, and 

ned for thus end. 

The Uſe of this Oil is either common to all the 
Bones, whoſe Temper it preſerves and keeps them 
from being too brittle : Or more peculiar for the 
Joinrs ; where it is very ſerviceable, 

t. To lubricare the Extremities of the B 
that they may move the more eaſily and freely. 

2. To keep the ends of the Articulated Bones 
from too great an Incaleſcence or Hear, 

3. It preſerves the Joints alſo from wearing by 
Artrition, or grating one againſt another. And 

4. Ir preſerves the Ligaments of the Joints from 
Drineſs and Rigidiry ; and lubricates thoſe parts 
of them alſo that flide upon the Bones, and it 
keeps the Cartilages which are join d to any of 
the Bones in a flexible Condition. 
MELA is a Chirurgeons Inſtrument, called allo 
Speculum, the Vulgar call it Tenta, a Tent, from 
trying. It is made fot the moſt part of Silver, or 
Ivory, and irs Uſe is to ptobe Ulcers, or to draw a 
Stone out of the Yard, Sc. It is of different Shapes, 
_— as- it is differently defigned to be 
uſed. 

MELANAGOGUES are Medicines that expe! 
black Choler, or Melancholy, as the Ancients us'd 
to expreſs themſelves 

MELANCHOLY, is a Doating, without a 
Fever or Raving ; or a Deliriumproceeding froma 
kind of Sadneſs of the Patient, whereby the Ani- 
mal Spirits ſeem to be moved more flowly than 
they were wont. Blanchard. 

MELICERIA, called alſo Hydarthrus, and Ichor, 
and ſometimes Hydrops Articularis, is a Tumor 
ſnut up within a Tunick, proceeding from Matter 
like Honey, without Pain, round, yielding if preſ- 
ſed, but quickly returning again. It ſeems to 
proceed from the Lymphatick Particles which do 
not circulate right ; and which, when the Moi- 
ſture is evaporated, leave a honeyiſh kind of Sub- 
ſtance. Blanchard. 

MELICRATUM, is a Drink made one par 
of Honey, and eight parts of Rain Water. 

MELIUS inguirendo, is a Writ that lieth for a 
ſecond Inquiry of what Lands and Tenements a 
Man died fiezed, where Partiality was ſuſpected 
upon the Writ of Diem clauſit extremum. 

MELOPES, Vibices, Enchymoma, Sugillationes, 
all ſigniſie rhe ſame thing; and are red Spots 
(like thoſe which remain in the Skin after beat- 
— * Malignant and Peſtilential Fevers. Jlan- 
chard. | 

MELOS, a Diſeaſe of the Eye, when there 15 
ſo great an Irruption of the Uvea Tunicle ; that it 
ſeems like an Apple. Blanchard. 

MEMBRANA, is a nervous, 


fibrous, broad, 


plain, white, and dilatable Subſtance, which 
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the Muſcles, Oe. and is endowed with an exqui- che Meninx or Membrane of the Head, as thin 
FR | 1 | Gold or Silver Plates, which are applied when the 
MEMBRANA Muſculorum Communzs, - the | Skull is opened. Blanchard. | 
Common Membrane, or Covering of the Mu-| MENINX, ſee Mater dura & tenus. 
ſcles, is ſpread over all the Body, except the] MENISCUS Glaſſes, are thoſe which are Con- 
Skull, and is knit by Fi bres ſomerhing looſely | vex on one fide, and Concave on the other. | 
ro the Afembranes Carnoſe, lying above it; and} For finding the Focus of a Meniſeus, the Rule 
ro the Membrane of each Muſcle which | is this: 
lies under it; it is very thin, but ſtrong, of a| As the Difference of the Semi-diameters of the Con- 
whitiſh Colour, and almoſt tranſparent. It] vexity and Concavity, to the Semi-diameter of the 
ſerves not only as a common Bag to the Mu- Cencavity ; ſo is the Diameter of the Convpexity to the 
{cles, and helps to keep them in their * Pla- | Focal Len 875 


ſmear | MENOPEGIA, is a ſharp Pain in the Head, 


ces 3 but alſo to moiſten them, and to | 
their Tendons with a Mucilaginous Liquor, which | affecting one fingle Place. 
lubricates them, and forwards their Motion and | MENSTRUUM, the Chymical Word for 2 


Action. 


- Diſſolving Liquor. They gave it this Name, be- 
MEMBRANA Adipoſa. See Adipeſa Mem- cauſe ſome Chymiſts pretend that the complete 


brana. _—_ | Ib Diſſolution of a Mixt cannot be done in leſs Time 
MEMBRANA Carnaſa, the ſame that Pannicu- than 40 Days; which Period they cali the Philoſo- 
lus Carnoſus. | phical Month. | 


MEMBRANA N:#:tans. See NiRitans. And from hence the Word Henſtruum hath come 
MEMBRANA Ur:narza, the fame with Alan- to be the general Term for any Diſſolvent; and 


2058. : any Liquor which ugll exactly diffolve all the Parts 
MEMBRANOSUS, is a Muſcle of the Leg, ſo} of any Body, is called a — Menſtruum for that 
called from the large Membranous Expanſion it is] Body: As Aqua egalis is for Gold; Aqua Fortis, 
Continuous with, inclofing all the Muſcles of the | or Spirit of Nirre, or moſt other Metals; Common 
Tibis and Tarſus; whence it is alſo called Faſcia | Mater for Salt, or Sugar, Cc. 
late : It hath an acute fleſhy Beginning from the] And here it may not be amiſs to give a Solution 
2 of the Spine of the Os Ilium, between of one Difficulty, viz. Why great Lumps or Frag- 
the Origination of the Sartorius and Tendinous | ments of Gold, &c. will readily deſcend to the Bot- 
Beginning of the Gluteus Magnus; and being | rom of the Glaſs, and yer when they come to be cut 
dilated to a fleſhy Belly, which fills the Interſtice | or divided into very ſmall Particles or Atoms, tho 
_ rhe firſt of the two laſt- named Mu- of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity with thoſe greater 
ſcles and Upper part of the Refus and Fore-part| Lumps, yer theſe ſhall ſwim, and be ſuſpended in the 
of the Gluteus Medius, in its Oblique Deſcent | Menſtruum. 
becomes Tendinous, four Fingers Breadth be-| In order to the accounting for which, we may 
low the great Trochanter, whence it paſſes di- firſt confider, That the Parts of no Fluid can be ſo 
rectly over the Vaſtus Externus to its proper Ter- eafily ſeparable, but that they will a little reſiſt or 
mination, at the ſuperior "Appendix of the Fi- retard the Deſcent of any heavy Body through 
buls ; bur in irs Progreſs thirher, ir is conjoined | them; and this Refiſtance is (ceteris paribus) ſtill 
with the Tendinous Expanſion of the Gluteus| proportionable ro the Surface of the deſcending 
Magnus, Which ariſeth from the Spine of the Pokies. Bur the Surfaces of Bodies do by no 
lium, covering the external Part of the Glu- | means increaſe or decreaſe in the ſame Proportion 
tens Medius, and all the external Muſcles of] as their Solidities do: For the Solidiry increaſes 
| the Tibia, as well as thoſe of the Thigh-bone ;| as the Cube, bur the Surface only as the Square 
and deſcending over the Patella, comprehends of the Diameter. Wherefore tis plain very ſmall 
the Muſcles of the Tarſus, and joins with the Bodies will have much larger Surfaces, in Propor- 
Ligamentum Annulare, which retains the Ten-| tion to their Solid Contenr, chan larger Bodies will ; 
dons of the Toes and Feet: When this Mu- and conſequently, when they grow exceeding ſmall, 
ſcle — the Leg and Thigh are drawn out- oY ey be conceived to be buoyed up by the 
wards, | ud, 1 
MEMBRED : In Heraldry thoſe Birds which! Indeed it dorh ſometimes happen that a Men- 
are either whole-foored, or which have no Tallons, ſtruum will diffolve and keep ſuſpended in ir, with- 
are termed by this Word Membred. | our letting them emerge to the Top, the Parts of a 
MEMORY, is chat Faculty of the Soul, which | Body lighter in Specte than it; as when Camphire 
repears Things perceived by former Senſations; or | is diſſolved into a Liquor, and that Liquor well 
is the calling ro mind of known and paſt Things; | mingled with Oyl of Vitriol; which is an Effect 
2s when we conceive Heat or Light, Yellow or | not agreeable ro the Laws of Hydroftaticks : But 
Sweet, Se. the Object being removed; and is as | then it may be conſider d, that there may be ſome 
t were the Store houſe of our Idæa's. ſuch peculiar Texture in the Parts of the Camphire, 
MENDOSA Sutura, or Squammea, is a ſcaly as may make them ſo joyn or adhere to the Parts 
exion of the Bones of the Skull; as may be of the Oy], as that, tho heavier, yer they ſhall not 
in the Bone of the Temples, and the Bone of | be impelled up to the Surface, at leaſt for a Time: 
the Fore- part of the Head. Which we ſee is the Caſe, in ſome meaſure, of an 
MENINGES, are the thin Skins that inwrap | accurate and well-proportioned Mixture of Oyl 
the Brain, and which are called Matres by the | and Water. 
Arabians ; as if all the Membranes of the Bo-| Mr. Boyle mentions a Menſtruum which he ex- 
dy were propagated by and from them. They | tracted from Bread alone, that would work on 
lie immediately within the Skull, and are Two| Bodies more compact than many hard Minerals, 
in Number; viz. the Dura mater, or Craſſa me- nay, even on Glaſs it ſelf, and do many things 
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=? ou the Pia mater, or Tenuis meninx; that Aqua Fortis could not do, It was thus made: 
Ich lee. 


Cut Brown Houſhold-Bread, either of Wheat or 
Rye, 


"MEP 


| Rye, (though the Rye is beſt) into Slices; and 


when they ate a little dried, fill with them a Gla(s 
Retott, and draw off in a Sand- Furnace by De- 
of Fire, what will come over. Sepa 

the Oyl from the Liquor in the Receiver 


jection of the Face of the Earth in Plano ; wherein 
the Degrees upon the Meridian increaſe 


rare 

4 

Tunnel, or « Filtre, and in a gentle — fo 
the Spirit from ſome of its Phlegm, (though this 
is not always neceſſary). With this, he faith, he 
drew Tinctures not only from Crude Corals, but 
even ftom the Lapis Hematites, and Granatet, un- 
wdered-; nay, alſo from Diamonds and Ru- 
jies, Vet by no means was this ſo Corrofive 
a Liquor as Aqua Fortis, or as the other Acid 
Menſtruums. 5 
From hence there fore we may learn to ſuſpend 
our Aſſent as to that bold Aſſertion of ſome 
Phyſcians and Naturaliſts, That tis impofhible 


any Medicine can be found our, that ſhall diſ- 


ſolve the Stone in the Bladder or Kidneys, but 
what muſt alſo corrode and deſtroy the Veſſels 
through which ir paſſes in the Body. For there 
are many Menſtruums effectually Corrofive, that 
will not work at all on ſome Bodies; which yer 
other Things, though of no ſuch Corroſive Na- 

rure to the Tongue or the Touch, will — 
diſſolve. Thus Quickfilver will diffolve : 
though there be no ſenfible Appearance of any 
Corrofiveneſs in the Mercury, either ro rhe Fin- 
ger, or even to the Tongue; and yet neither 
Aqua Fortis, nor Oyl of Vitriol, nor Spirit of 
Nee, will touch this Metal, though they are 
ſome of the moſt Corroſive Menſtruums in Na- 
ture. Cold Water will diſſolve the White of an 
Egg; which the pureſt Spirit af Wine will not 
divide, but coagulate; as will alſo the Acid 
Liquors, Spirit of Salt, and Oyl of Vitriol. Thus 
alſo Common Oyl will diffolve Brimſtone, though 
it appear ſo ſoft and ſmooth upon the Tongue, 
and will net diſſolve ſo much as an Egg-ſhell ; 
and yer that General Diſſolvent, Aqua Fortis, 
will not touch Brimſtone. Many more Inſtances 
of this Nature might be given; by which it ap- 
pears, that Menſtruums do not operate by vir- 
rue of any manifeſt Quality, ſuch as Heat. Moi- 
ſture, or even Acidity it ſelf, but rather by 
ſome mechanical and peculiar Fitneſs that there 
is between the Shape, Bulk, Solidity, Se of 
the Corpuſcles both of it and the Body to be 
diſſolved. | | 

MENSTRUUM Peracutum, is a Menſtruum 
mentioned by Mr. Boyle, and made by drawing off 
Spirit of Nitre ſeveral times from Butter of An- 
timony. He ſaith, That by the Help of this, 
he was able, without a very violent Fire, and in a 
few Hours, to elevate a good Quantity of Crude 
Gold. 

MENSURABILII V, is an Aptitude in a Body, 
whereby it may be apply d or conform'd to a cer- 
tain Meaſure. — 
MENSURATION, or Meaſuring, is to find the 
Superficial Area, or Solid Content, of all Surfaces 
and Bodies. The Rules to do which, as exactly as 


* 
%. 


MERCATOR's' Chart, or Projeftion, is 4 Pro. 


; towards 
the Poles in the ſame Proportion thar parallel 
Circles decreaſe towards them. * | 


| *Tis called Mercator's Chart, or ProjeRion, be- 


cauſe Mercator was the firſt that publiſhed Chart: 
ſo made: Tho' our Country-man Mr. W-:ight was 
really che firſt that made the Tables for this Pro. 


ſection. 


Though the Plain Chart he very eafie and 


uſeful in ſhort Voyages, and will ſerve in the 


longeſt Voyages, if you ſail Home in or near 
rhe oppoſite Rhumb you went by; as the An. 


cients, who being Coaſters, did before the Uſe 


of che Compaſs : Yer foraſmuch as few Places 
or indeed none but ſuch as lie under the fame 
Meridian, or under the Equinoctial, can there- 
in be expreſſed according to their true Situation 
and Diftance one from another; but if they be 
laid down true by the e and Diftance, 
the Difference of Longitude will be falſe ; if 
they be laid down by the Courſe and Difference 
of Longirude, then will the Diſtance and Diffe- 
rence be more than ir ſhould be ; and if they 
be laid down by their Diftance and Difference 
of Longirude, (which in many Caſes is impel. 
fible ) then the Difference of Latitude will al 
ways be too little, and the Rhumb too wide 
from the Meridian; and if they be laid down 
by their Latitudes and Separation, then the 
Courſe will be wide, and the Diftance too 
much, Se. | | 


And fince that the Places in particular Map. 


or Charts being laid down in ſome, one way, 
and in others another, and theie Pieces many 
times tack d together, without due Conſidera- 


tion of the differing. Methods, Places have been 


laid down by : This, I ſay, being fo, the Ges- 
graphy and Hydrography of the World is fo 
corrupted, that roo many Deſcriprions of the 
Whole, or of the large Parts of it, are enor- 
mouſly Erroneous, and the Shape of the Land 
much diſtorred. Ir were to be wiſhed there- 
fore, that the World would nor pur over-much 
Value on, but wean it ſelf from the Uſe of 
the Plain Chart; and by making the True 
_ Eake and Familiar, bring it in Reſpect and 
* 


It was the great Study of our Predeceſſors, to 


contrive ſuch a Chart in Plano, with ſtrait Lines, 


on which all or any Parts of the World might be 
truly ſer down, according to their Longitudes, La- 


titudes, Bearings er Diſtances. 


A Way was hinred for this near Two thou- 
ſand Years fince by Ptolemy, and a General Map 
according therero, made in the preceding Age 
by one Mercator; but the Thin demonſtrated, 
and a Ready Way ſhewd of defcribing it, 
was not till Mr. Fright taught to inlarge the 


is poſſible, you will find under the Names of the Meridian Line by the continual Addition of Se- 


ſeveral Figures and Solids, 

MEPHITICAL Exhalations, are poiſonous or 
noxious ones, iſſuing out of the Earth. Theſe the 
Latins uſed to call Mephites; whence comes the 
Italian Mefeta, which is the Term they have for 
the famous Grotta de Cani, near Puxzoli, about two 
Miles from Naples, which is ſo called, becauſe its 
poiſonous Steams will kill Dogs, (and no doubt any 


other Animals) if held long over, and within the 
Stench of the Steams. 


cants; ſo that all the Degrees of Longitude 


might be proportional to thoſe ef Latitude, 25 
on the Globe: Which he has done after ſuch 
an Excellent Manner, that in many Reſpecds, 
it is far more convenient for the Navigators 
Uſe, than the Globe ir ſelf ; and will trulj 
ſhew the Courſe and Diſtance from Place to 
Place, which way ſoever a Ship fail forth, ot 
retucn, N 
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pl , PROBLEMS. 


find the Merional Mile anſwering to any 
121 | Difference of Latitade. 


Firſt, 1 the Table of Meridional Parts, which 
are printed in moſt Books of Navigation, 
Find the 
and the Minutes in the Left-hand Column down- 
wards; and in the Angle of meeting are the Parrs | 
for that Latitude. | 
Thus alſo find out the Parts for the other; chen, 
if both Latitudes be of the ſame Name, that i is, both 
North, or both South, ſubtract cheſe one from the 


other; and that Remainder contains the Meridio- 


nal Miles ſought. If of different Name, add them 

together; as in Example 2. 

| | Example. 
Required to find the Meridimna! Miles berween 

Latitude 43* 15 North, and 50" 20' N. | 


Latitude 30 20' -——— 35057T x 20 
Latitude 43 15 | worry Mer. Pr. 


* | 


* Difference of Lat.—6220 
Example 2. 


Let one Lat. be 20 19 S. — 12423 
The other Lat. 18 53 3 Mer, Fe 


Merid. Difference of Lat.— 23963 Sum. 1 


PROBLEM l. | 


2. To find the Meridicnal Difference of Latitude by | 
the Table of Artificial Tangents. ' 


The Logarithmick, Tangents above 45 Degrees, 
accounting every 30 Minutes to be one Degree, 
and every Minute to be two Minutes of the Me- 
ridian Line, are in the ſame Ratio with the Meri. | 
dional Parts, made by the continual Addition of 
Natural Secants. 
Therefore, Take half of each of the Given La- 


titudes, and to each half add 45%, looking the 


Tangents of their Arches in the Table of Logaritb- 
divide by 1263, the Quotient will be the Meri- 


nick Tangents; the Difference of theſe Tangents 


or Minutes. | 


Example 1, 


ed to 43, makes 70 10, whoſe 
Tangent = - = ow ow” © o» ww © 


Lat. 50 200, its {+ 25 1o'; Which | 
4428786 


added to 435 makes 66“ 37 7, Whoſe 
Tangent 18, omitting the Index, 


L Lat. 43 145 is 21 37 7. ; which | 
3 642940 


5 785846 
1263) 785846 (622 — Merid. Diff. 
280 
278 


. - 


260 


— — 


Degrees of either Latitude over-head, which added to 43 2 
16˙ 2, its Tangent 18 22 


2 Lat, 18® 53) N. 


1263) 3023377 (2397 — Mer. Diff. Lat. 
' $0260 
123 
100 i 
1166 


PROBLEM 11. 
s The Latitudes and- Difference of h. of 


Two Places given, to find the Courſe and D 
berween . x je Vw 


Admir the Courſe and Diſtence between the 15 
ard, in Latitude 30% 100 N. and Antego in Lati- 
rude 17* 25 N. whoſe Difference of Longirude is 
= 13 W. be required. 


dr Eu DOT rome DOS f. 


22 45 45 5429=to 
60 Gerd Diff. Lar. 
1965 = Diff. Lat. Diff. Long; = 54 13 
(S 3255 Miles W. 

Geometrically, 


Draw the Meridian C A, which make equal to 
2429, the Merid. Diff, Lat. Erect the Perpendi- 
cular A B, which let be equal to rhe Diff. of 
Longit. 3235; draw CB; make CD equal to 
the proper Diff. of Lat. 19653 3 and erect the er 


pendicular DE. 


— 


In they Gize CA— Mer. Dif. Lat. = 2429 
Trian- 12 B A=— Differ. Longir, = 3255 
of A CRequi- C C— Courſe. 
— 4B —= Compl. Courſe. 
CD= Proper Diff Lat.—=1965 
Given and £ C = Courſe, 


gle 6 | Requi- 'F E = Diſt, of the Places. 
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As Mer. Diff. Lat.: Rad. : : Diff. Long.: : T. Courſe 
2429 min. : T. 55* : : 3255 min. : T. 33 16: 


Operation by the Leon 


(4:4 * 
4 5 1 = . * 8 
* * . * IAG oe 1 
o \ i a 
* 
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Operation by the Lagerichs. 


To the Log. Mer. Diff. Lar. 2429 3.3 
Add the Tangr. of the Courſe, 53* 16— 10. _ 


— 


To the Arithmetical Com- 
pms of the Log. Mer. 


8 2429 — 6,614573 
Lat - 
Add the Log. of the Diff Long. 3255 — 3- 512551 


— 


Sum is the T. of the Courſe, 53* 16' —10,129124| 


By Gunter Scale. 
TED © 2429], on the Line of- 


3 3253 Numbers. 
Will reach _ 43* *© on the Live of 
to ae 0 | s 16 Tangents. 


For the Diſtance, ſay, 


As the Co-Sine of the Courſe : Rad. : : D. L.: Dif. 
S8. 36˙ 44 : S. 90 o:: 1965: 3285. 


Operation by the Logerichms. 
To the Arithmetical Com- 


Courſe - - - 
Add the Log. of the Diff. Las 1265 — 3.29336 


plement of the Co. IJ 36 44' — 0.22323 


Sum 1s the Log, of the Diſtance, 3285 — 3.51659 


By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from S. 36* 44 M on the Line of 
ro the - - S. go % ] Sines. 

Reaches from — 8. 1965 on the Line of 
A © 1965— | Numbers. | 


PROBLEM IV. 


4. The Latitude and Courſe given, the Di ens Dit. 


* of Longitude and Departure, required. 
Example. 


Sailing from the Lyzard, Lat. 56* 10 N. and 
the Courſe being 535 16 S. Weſterly (Variarion 
and Leeward-way, Sc. allow'd for) or S. W. 2 W. 
near; and finding by Obſervation the Ship to be 


i in Latitude 17* 25*North ; What's the Diſtance 


run, Departure, and Difference of Longitude ? 


From 50* 10 N. Lyzard 3490 
Subſt. 1 25 NI. obſery aM. 


Rem. 32 > GR 1965=Dif.Lar, M.Diff Lat, 2429 


Diſtance, what? 


As the Sine of rhe Courſe : Rad:: Diff. Lat: Diſt. 
and 3644: S. 90% o:: 1965: 3285. 


Departure, what 7 


Radius: Mer. Diff. Lat. :: * Ceurſe: Diff. "Re 
T. 45: 2429 min:: I. 53* 16 : 3255. min. 


1061 


Sum = Log. Diff Longitude, 3235. 5126 
By Gunter's Scale. 


ro the Tangent of 53* Tangents, 
Reaches — —— —_ on = - Lin of 
„„ 5+ 
PROBLEM 4 


3. The Latitude and Diſtance being given, Courſe, 
Departure, and Difference of Longitude are fe. 


quired ? | 
Example. 
Sailing North-Eaſtward from Antego 3285 min. 


and by Obſervation finding my Latitude to be 50 


deg. 10 min. North; What's the Courſe, Departure 
and Difference of Longitude ? 


From 30 ” 'N © obſerv. pr 3490 

Subſt. 17 N. Lag. Pur. 28. 

| 32 Sm M.DifLr.2429 
Courſe, what ? 


Diſtance: Diff. Lar. : : Radius: Co- Sine Courſe, 
3285: 1965 :: S. 90 oo: S. 36 44* 


| Operation by Logerithms, 


To the Arithmetical Com- 


plement of the Log. 78 3285— 6.48341 
the Diſtancſe 


—— Un—ů 


Sum: o- Sine of the Courſe, 36* 44— 9.77677 


By Gunter s Scale. 


| 
The Extent from Diſtance $285Y on Line of 


ro the Diff. Lat. - - 1 965 Numbers. 
Reaches fram S. of Radius, 90 Oo on Line of 
to the S. Compl. of Courſe 36 2 Sines. 


Departure . 
*| Then the J Diff. Longir. * is found by Prob. I. II. 


PROBLEM VI. 


6. The Latitude and Departure given, Required the 
W Diſtance, and Difference of Longitude. 


Example. 


A Ship from Latitude 50 1oꝰ N. and Lon gitude 
oo oo“ runs South-Weſterly till her Departur, 
be 2633 Miles, and the obſerved Latitude 17* 25 
North; I demand the Courſe, Diſtance and Diffe- 
rence of Longitude a 


Dif Lat.: Departure : : Radius: T. Courſe. 1965 
: 2633 ::T.45% oo': T. 53* 16. 
Operation 


The Extent from T. , 4573, on the Line e 


Add the Log. of the Diff, Lat. 1965— 3.29336 | 


FT Y 


« 


£&® a 


#7 mm nas, 1 fend cg 13.. 0 


8 n.. me, 


E 


. - „ 2 * 5 * * 


_ 


Operation of the Logerithms, 
To Ar. Co. uy of Diff. Lat. 1965—6.70664 
Add the Log. of Departure 2633—3.42048 


am = T. of the Courſe — 53* 16--10.12712 
By Gunter's Scale. 
The Extent from Diff. Lat. 1965 J On Line of 
to the rrare * * 2633 © Numbers. 


Reach. from T. of Radius, 45* oo'SOn Line of 
Io the T. of the Courſe 53 16 N Tangents. 


I Diſtance 5 
Then Ibiffer. Lat is found by Prob. L. II. 


PROBLEM VI. 
7. One Latitude, Courſe and Diſtance given; the Dif- 


ference of Latitude, and Difference of Longitude | 


required. 
Example. 
A _ from 50* Io N. Latitude, and oo oo 
Longitude, runs with a Courſe 16* 32'S, weſter. 


ly 3285 Miles: What is the Difference of Lati- 
rude, and Difference of Longirude ? 


For the Difference of Latitude, ſay, 


| Radiug * Co-Sine Courle : : Diſtance : Differ. Lat. 


8. 90* oo“: S. 365 44 23284 m: 1965. 
Operation by the Logerithms. 


And the Logar. Diſtance 
Run = Log, Diff. Lat. 


Fa 


By Gunter's Scale. 


To the S. Compli. Courſe 36 44 Sines. 
Reaches from the Diſtance 32 85) On Line of 
To the Differen. LON. 19 654 Numbers. | 
From 50* 10'== Deparr 3490 
Subſt. 32. 45 = Differen \ Lar Mer. Pes. 1225 
Rem. 17. 25 = Preſent Mer. Diff. Lat. 2429 


Diff. Long. find by Prob, 2. in 3255 = 54* 15 W. 


From 54* 15. Difference 
Subſt. oo oo Departed ö Longitude. 
Rem —94* 15 W. Preſent | 
PROBLEM VIII. 
s. One Latitude, Departure and Courſe given: N- 


quired Diſtance, Difference of Latitude, and 
Difference of Longitude. 5 


Example. 


Sailing South 53* 16* Weſt, from Latitude 
510! North, Longitude oo“ oo, till my Depar- 
ture be 2633 Miles: What's my Diſtance, Lati- 
tude and Longirude ? 


| Diſtance 


Add the Log, 1 


| | | fail'd, Latitude and Longitude, 
The Extent from S. Radius, 9o* 6o'T On Line of 


— 


3285 


$by C.6.of Plain ail. is N; — | 
NY = 3245 


Dif.Lar. 


From 


500 N. = rted 
Subſt. J 


32 43 N. = IXI. $3490 


| — 


Rem. = 17 25 = 2985 X Preſ. ) M. D. Lat. 2429 
For the Difference of Longitudes, fay, 


Proper Diff. Lat: M. R. Diff. Lat:: Depart: D. Long. 
1965 m: 2429 m:: 2633: 3255 


Operation by Logarithms. 
To Ar. co. Log, Diff. Lat. 1965 


' —6. 70663 
Mer. Diff. Lat. 2429— 3.38542 
Departure 2632 3.42049 


| | : OO i —— 
Sum — Log. Diff. Long. 3255 —=$4* 15˙ 3.51254 


y Gunter's Scale, 


The Extent from Dif. Lar.1965 
To the Mer. Differ, Latit. 2429 
Reaches from Departure 2633 
To the Differ. of Long. 323350 


on Line of Num. 


From oo“ oo Departed 
Subſtract 54 15 = Difference 


Rem. = 54 15 W. preſent. 
PROBLEM IX. 
| 9. One Latitude, Diſtance and Departure given: The 


Longitude. 


5 I Courſe, Difference of Latitude, and Difference of 
Jo the 7, of the Courſe 53* 16'—9.97676| I. 


22 23— 3.12652 


— — 


19 63 — 2.29335 


Longitude required. 
1 Example. 


From Latirude 30% 10% N. and Longitude 
00? oo Sailing South Weſtward 3285 m. until 
the Departure be 2633 m: I demand the Courſe 


Courſe= 33 16˙ W. 
1 1965 


By Prob. 6. Preſent Latitude = 17 45” 
And Meridian Differ. Latitude — 2429 


Difference, 1 
Preſent Tong. by Prob. 6. is 3235 2 54 15 


By C. 4, of Plain Sailing $ 


N. 


n—_—_—, 16 
PROBLEM X. 
10, One Latitude, Courſe and Difference of Longitude 


given : The Difference, Latitude, Diſtance and 
Departure required. | 


Example. 
From Latitude $3* 1o' N. ſailing South 53* 16' 


| Weſterly, till I am in the Longitude 34 45' W. 
What's my Diftance, Departure and Difference of 
Latitude? 


From oo oo' N. Departed 


Suſtract 54 15 W. Preſent Longitude 


Rem = 54 15=3255=Differ, 
O 00 2 


Fer 


2 == a — 
P — 2 2 id TIES "7 _ Ys 
4 4 n 1 2 EEE y lu. $ 4 » F-. * L «aa _— - Q \ 
> 6 4 \ — 4 + * — . _ 5 8 2 — 2 * — a = — 
— — — — . * —_ , — i» " 7 Ate. N yo bs <#- EST i; "wr RS & k * 0 * E 
= \ — — - — SED — — — & = 92 mi — —— 5 * TY wy — OE * * — > _ 22 I "i 
A = Y OY 4 w-,H on ns 5 8 " A —_— K 2 8 > — * 0 
8 — 8 q — — - * — 5 — C - — - - ESY \ 7 9 * , \ JD E 
1 — — — — > — — _ * ” — * BY — — — * — * ha A 5 IS — 
* * . 9 * 2 — * 3 - * 2 2 — * 5 . p — b 5 — — 4 - c = ' _ 
— 4 * — _ — * „1 q * — a 4 * my, 4 == _ 4 4 l 7 8 - * * 
— » — 2 a D * © — — C _ * 4 1 D — , * 
3 2 — - - — _ — — . <— — — — - — — 5 8 1 . — "_ i "— * —— — — * Ry A - 
—— PR — 4 © — _—_— o — x 4 — 2 * — — _ 0 by a ugh þ, — N 5 => 4 = = 
_ A — w _ - _ — — 1 0 = 5 * - 2 . 1 . , ws — A N 2 Pr w< ® G 1 
+4 we.” - mal . 0 7 hls” 4 "© l wag 2 1 . 0 
— 2 = * R 2 at — mat — rn 4 — > 5 "2 6 l = = X - - — - ry _ — 0 — 2 — — a by F = hoy c = 1 by : 
” — - « : = p » AS AY b 2 -- — % YU — * j n pay 1 — — 
"> — — 1 * . 2 —— — * g 
- R * 


1 
. 2 2 2 
= 
A = w_ . — — 
pn 
1 - 5 
4 hy. my A 
— 
— 


8 . 3255 Numbers. 
Will reach from T. 437 % J on the Line of 
to * 5 * 533 16 Tangents 


Add the Log. of the Diff. Lat. 1265 — 3.29336 


| * * 


* * 


= 9 * * p 4 , T 
© 1 . x A , 
n 8 4 
* | 2 
„ 4 - - * 
l | . 0 


— ——_— 


hs 
— - * 
— an 


"MER 


MER 


For the Courſe, ſay, 


As Mer. Diff. Lat.: Rad. : : Diff. Long, : T. Courſe To the 


2429 min. : T. 55*: : 3255 min. :T.53* 16: 


Operation by the Logarichms. 
To the Arithmetical Com-F 
A7 of the Log. Mer. C 2429 — 6.614573 
uf Lat. - | 
Add the Log. of the Diff. Long, 3255 — 3-512551 


— 


Sum is the T. of the Courſe, 53* 16 — 10.127244 


By Gunter : Scale. 


The Extent from 2429 * on the Line of 


For the Diſtance, ſay, 


As che Co- Sine of the Courſe : Rad. :: D. L.: Diſt. 
S. 36˙ 44 : S. 90 O:: 1965: 3285. 


Operation by the Logarit bmi. 


To the Arithmetical Com- 
plement of the Co. 88 36* 44' — 0.22323 
Courſe „ » — | 


Sum is the Log, of the Diſtance, 3285 = 3.51659 | 


By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from S. 36* 44 N on the Line of 
ro the - - S. go Go Sines. 

Reaches from — S. 1965 
do 1965— 3 


Numbers. 
PROBLEM IV. 


4. The Latitude and Courſe given, the Diſtance, Dif- 
Ference of Longitude and Departure, required, 


Example. 
Sailing from the Lyzard, Lat. 50 10' N. and 


the Courſe being 53* 16' S. Weſterly (Variation 
and Leeward- way, Sc. allow d for) or S. W. 4 W. 


near; and finding by Obſervation the Ship to be 
in Latitude 17 25 North; What's the Diſtance 


run, Departure, and Difference of Longitude ? 
3499 
1061 


From 50? 10' N. Lyzard | 
Subſt. 17 25 NS Lat. Tobler d M.Pr 
Rem: 32 45=1965=Dif.Lar, M. Diff Lat. 2429 


Diſtance, what? 


As the Sine of the Courſe: Rad:: Diff. Lat: Diſt. 
and 3644: S. 90% :: 1965: 3283. 


Departure, what ? | 


; | 
1 — — — — 
- 41 


on the Line of | 


l 


| 


_——— 


Operation by the Logerichms. 


| Log. Mer. Dif. Lat. 2429 — 3.38 
Add the Tangt. of the Courſe, 53* OP 


— 


Sum = Log. Diff. Longitude, 3255. 3.51264 
By Gunter Scale. 


The Extent from T. 125 on the Line of 
ro the Tangent of 53* 16 Tangents, 
Reaches from - - 2429), on the Line of 
= - - . . - 22555 Numbers 


PROBLEM V. 


5- The Latitude and Diſtance being given, Courſe, 
| — 1a and Difference of Longitude are re. 
_ quared ? 


Example. 
Sailing North-Eaftward from Antego 3285 min. 


and by Obſervation finding my Latitude to be 50 


deg. 10 min. North; What's the Courſe, Departure 


and Difference of Longitude ? 
From 4$g0* 10% No +. © obſerv. 72490 
Subſt. 171 25 N. Lat. \ Anregs J M Fe 1061 


22 45 21965 Dif. Lat. M. Dif. Lt. 2429 
| Courſe, what? 


Diſtance: Diff. Lar. : : Radius: Co- Sine Courſe 
3285 : 1965 :: S. 90% oo: S. 36* 44* 


Operation by Logarithms. 


To the Arithmetical Com-) 
plement of the Log. of e 3285-——6.48341 
the Dee 


Add the Log. of the Diff, Lat. 1965— 3.29336 


— ——————ꝛñ—ĩñ7ĩ.ö7 


Sum Co · Sine of the Courſe, 36 44— 9.77677 


By Gunter's Scale. 


on Line of 


The Extent from Diſtance 3285 

| to the Diff, Lat. 1965 Numbers. 

Reaches from S. of Radius, 90% oo on Line of 
to the S. Compl. of Courſe 36 44 5 ines. 


Then the 1 Di Lange Þ is found by Prob. I. II. 
PROBLEM VI 


6. The Latitude and Departure given, Required tht 
Courſe, Diſtance, and Difference of Longitude. 


Example. 


A Ship from Latitude 50 10. N. and Longitude 
oo oo! runs South-Weſterly till her Departure 
be 2633 Miles, and the obſerved Latitude 17“ 2) 
North; I demand the Courſe, Diſtance and Diffe- 
rence of Longitude ? 


Diff Lat.: Departure: Radius: T. Courſe. 1963 


Radius: Mer. Diff. Lar. : : T. Ceurſe: Diff. Long, 
T. 45: 2429 min:: I. 53* 16': 3255. min. 


; 2633 : . 6% av f. $32* 36; : 
| Operation 


— . 6 ". ., 0% Þ 


— ye eee 
MER 


— 


M ER — 


Operation of the Logarithms, 


To Ar. Co. Log. of Diff. Lat. 1965—6.70664 
Add the Log. 0 Departure 2633 —3. 42048 


Som = T. of the Courſe — 53* 16--20.12712 
By Gunter's Scale. 


i 


— * $by C. 6. of Plain Sail. is 1 3285 
From 
Subſt. 


——_—_. 
— 


— 


1965 = 3245 


30 fe! N. Departed 


32 45 N. Difference (TMP. $3490 


— ——_ 


Rem, — 17 25 = 1935 X Preſ. M. D. Lat. 2429 


For the Difference of Longitudes, ſay, 


The Extent from Diff. Lar. 1965 SOn Line of Proper Diff. Lat: M. R. Diff. Lat:: Depart: D. Long. 


to the rture 2633 U Numbers. 1965 m: . 
Reach. from T. of Radius, 45 oo'SOn Line of n . 
To the T. of the Courſe 53 16 © Tangents. Operation by Logarithms. 
* eDiſtanc 3 To Ar. co. if. La Sia 
Then . * 7 is found by Prob. I. II. Io Ar. co. Log, Diff. Lat. 196; 6.70663 


PROBLEM VI. 


7. One Latitude, Courſe and Diſtance given ; the Dif- 
ference of Latitude, and Difference of Longitude 
required. 


Example. 


A Ship from 50* 107 N. Latitude, and oo oo! 
Longi 
ly 3285 Miles: What is the Difference of Lati- 
rude, and Difference of Longitude? 1 — 
For the Difference ef Latitude, fay, 5 


Radivg : Co-Sine Courſe : : Diſtance: Differ. Lat. 


8. 90* oo“: S. 36* 44 :* 3284 m: 1965. 
Operation by the Logerithms. 


To the 7, of the Courſe 
And the Logar. Diſtance 


| Run = Log, Diff. Lat. 


By Gunter's Scale. 


53 16'——9.77676 


— ernnn—nnnnnrnnernn— 


19 65 —3-29335 


The Extent from S. Radius, 9o* o On Line of 


To the S. Compli. Courſe 36 44 $ . Sines. | 
Reaches from the Diſtance 32 85) On Line of 
To the Differen. 2 19 654 Numbers. 
From 50 10'== Deparr i 3490 
Subſt. 32. 45 — Differen. Lat. Mer Pts 22 l 
Rem. 17. 25 == Preſent I Mer. Diff. Lat.==2429 


Diff. Long. find by Prob, 2. in 3255 = 54* 13 W. 
From 54* 15'== Difference 


| Subſt. oo 00 = Departed bong 
Rem —g4* 1g W. Preſent | 


PROBLEM VIL 


quired Diſtance, Difference of Latitude, and 
Difference of Longitude. 


Example. 
Sailing South 5316. Weſt, from Latitude 


3" 1o' North, Longitude oo oo, till my Depar- 
ture be 2633 Miles: What's my Diſtance, Lati- 


From 
Subſtract 54 15 — Difference 


32 85—3-51659| 


3. One Latitude, Departure and Courſe given : Re-| 


Add the Log, J Mer. Diff Lat, 2429—3.38542 


Deparrure 2632 


3-42049 


© en 


Sum = Log. Diff. Long. 3255 = $4* 15 3.51254 


By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from Diff. Lat. 1965 

To the Mer. Differ, Latit. 2429 RE 

Reaches from Departure 2633 Ton Line of Num. 
e, runs with a Courſe 16* 32'S. weſter- | To the Differ. of Long. 3255s 


Longitude. 


— — 


ooꝰ oOo Departed ö 


Rem. = 54 15 W. preſent. 


PROBLEM N. 


| 9. One Latitude, Diſtance and Departure given : The 


Courſe, Difference of Latitude, and Difference of 
Longitude required, 15 


Example. 


From Latitude 50* 1e N. and Longitude 
00? go", Sailing South Weſtward 3285 m. until 


| rhe Departure be 2633 m: I demand the Courſe 


ſail'd, Latitude and Longitude, 


Courſe=— 53* 16' W. 


By C. 4, of Plain Sailing Loi 1 


And Meridian Differ. Latitude — 2429 
1 Long. by Prob. 6. is 3255 =54* 154 


| ——54 16 


PROBLEM X, 


10. One Latitude, Courſe and Difference of Longitude 


given : The Difference, Latitude, Diſtance and 
Departure required. e | 


Example. 
From Latitude $3* 10“. N. ſailing South 53* 16 


| Weſterly, till I am in the Longitude 54* 45' W. 


What's my Diftance, Departure and Difference of 


| Latitude? 


From oo oo N. Departed 


Suſtract 54 15 W. Preſent Longitude 


tude and Longitude?ꝰ 


Rem = 54 15=3255=Differ, 
O 00 2 


For 


By Prob. 6, Preſent Latitude = 17 43 N. 


2 
2 1 5s Lo 
— — K = 8 * 8 
N 2 ee » _— * 
"4 * 
* * . —— 3 th. 


. 
. — 
v Y 8 
_— 4 - * =P 
_—_—_ r. 
ay” m 
— . — —— 4 4 —_—_ 
* Py * + «4 

; * 4 Al ere 4; 


— 


* 


£1 


MER 


Fer the Meridian Difference of Latitude, ſay, 
Radius: c T. Courſe : : Diff Long: Mer. Diff. Lat. 
I. 45* : T.36* 44 : 3233 24½% m. 


To the c T. Courſe 36 44 —— 9.87290 
Add Log. Diff. Longit. 3255 m. — — 3.51255 


| dam Rad. Log. Mer. Diff. Lat. 2529 m. 3.38545 
By Gunter's Scale. 

The Extent from T. Radius 43 Nn; ; 
'To 1 44 Ton Line of Tan. 
Reaches from Diff. Long. 3255 N x: | 
. id. Differ. Latit. 2429 1b Line of Num. 
iii 
From 3490 Parts in Dep. go? 10“ 
Subſt. 2429 Mer. Difference L. North. 
Rem. 1061 Parts in preſ. 17 25 


Then find the Diftance and Departure, by 
Caſe 2. Plain Sailing. 


PROBLEM XI. 


11. The Difference, Longitude and Diſtance of two | 


Places in the ſame Latitude being given, to find 
the Latitude. © | | 


Example. 
Two Ships in the Equator 4do Miles from one 


another; one fails North, the other South alike | 


Diſtances, till they are 1 
Latitude are they in? 


Proportion. 
Differ. Long.: Radius 


400 2. 90 00: 


50 Miles aſunder: What 
I] 


: 150 M. 
Operation by the Logarithms. 


To the Ar. co. Log. Diff Long. 407.3974 
Add Logarith. of rhe Diſtance 150 — 2. 17600 


Sum 


* 


=. Latitude — 67* 3,7394 


5 By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from Differ; Long. 40 Fon Line o 6 


To the Diſtance 130 { Numbers. 
Reaches from S. Radius 90* oo Non Line of 
To S. Compleat Latitude 67 59 Sines. . 


PROBLEM. XII 


12. The Differences of Longitude between two Places 


| of the ſame Latitude, being given : To find their 


From 34 50 


Subſt, 11 . 42 
Rem. =43 20 = 
Radius: Diff. Long, : : S. Latit. : Diſtance. 


| Longitude. 


| Add Log. of the Diftance 2513 


| 
Diftance : S. Latit. 
* S. 22•01 


Add 60 11 30 = Long of Cape Verde, 
Sum= 54. 50 = Longitude of the Place 


Operation by the Logerichms, 


To Log. Differ. Longitude 2600 
Add the S. Latitude 14 30 


| 
Sum — Rad = Log. Diſtance 2513 
Gunter Scale. : 
The Extent from S. Rad. 90 o' on Li 
To the S. Com. Latitude 75 71 Sines, 5 
Reaches from Differ. Longit. 2600 N on Line of 
To the Diftance — — 13. Numbers, 
PROBLEM XIL 


13. The Diſtance between two Places in the ſame 
Parallel given: Required, To find the Difference if 


3-41497 
——9.91528 
— 
2.40023 


1 


Sailing from Cape Verde, in Latitude 14* 50. 
North to an Iſland 2513 Miles Weſt : 1 demand 
the Longirude of the Iſland. 155 

es. Lat: Diſtance :: Radius : Diff. Long, 
S. 75 10 : 2513 : :S. 90% 0: 2600 Miles 


Operation by the Logarit hm: 


| 


To ar. co. S. Latitude 


14* 30 0.01472 


3.40025 


Sum Log. Diſt. Long. 2600 Miles 3.41797 

By Gunter”s Scale. 
The Ext. from S. Compl. Lat 730 Non Line of 
To the Sine of the Radius —90 eo Sines. 


Reaches from Diſtance 2513 on Line of 
To the Difference of Longirude - 2600 Numbers. 


To 2600 | =43* 20 — Diff. Long. in D. and M: 


| the Ship is in. 


That the Meridian Line in Mereator's Chart, is 
2 Scale of Logarithmick Tangents of the half 
Complements of the Latitude: The incomparable 
Mr. Halley demonſtrates thus. 


Suppoſing P the Pole. 


..! 


Example. 


Martinico, and Cape 


Verde, is required. 


B D the Equinoct i al. | 
PC, Pe, 85 Co-Latitudes, 
Bec, C Pa Rhbumb Line, 


1. The Lines PB, Pc, PC, are the Tangents 
of half the Co- Latitudes in the Sterecgraphick Pro- 
jedtion, (by Prob. 1. in Spherick Projeftion.) 

2. The Difference of Longitudes, or Angles at 
the Pole (B P C, Ge.) between them, are Loga- 
rithms of the Rationes of thoſe Tangents one to 
another, (by the known Property of Proportional 
Spirals.) Bur the Nautical M:1idian Line, is no 
other than a Table of Longitudes, anſwering to 
each Minute of Latitude on the Rhumb Line, ma- 
king an Angle of 45 Degrees with the Meridian : 
Wherefore the Meridian Line is no other than a 
Scale of Logarithmick Tangents, of the half Com- 
plements of the Latitudes. Q. E: D. 

Whence he deduces the following 


COROLLARIES. 


i. Becauſe that in every Point of any Rhumb 
Line, the Difference of Latitude is to the De- 
re as the Radius to the Tangent of the 
Angle that Rhumb Line makes with the Meri- 
dian; and thoſe equal Departures are every 
where to the Difference of Longirude, as the Ra- 
dius to the Secant of the Latitude: It fellows, 
chat the Differences of Longitude are on any 
Rhumb, Logarithms * ſame Tan gents, bur of 
different Species; being - proportioned to one 
— as * Tangents of the Angles made 
with the Meridian. es 
2. Hence any Scale of Logarithmick Tan- 
gents is 2 Table of rhe Differences of Longirude, 
to ſeveral Latitudes, upon ſome determinate 
Rhumb or other: And therefore, as the Tangent 
of the Angle of ſuch Rhumb, ro the Tangent of 
any other Rhumb ; ſo the Differences of the Lo- 
garithms of any two Tangents, to the Difference 
of Longitude on the propoſed Rhumb, intercepted 
between the two Latitudes, of whoſe half Com- 
plements you took the Logarithmick Tangents. 
MERCATOR Sailing. is the Art of fiading on 
a Plane the Motion of a Ship upon any aſſign d 
Courſe, true in Longitude, Latitude and Diſtance; 
the Meridians being all parallel, and the Parallels 
of Latitude Strait Lines. The Way to do this, 
you have be fore in Mercator's Chart. | 
Chymiſts, is 


MERCURY, according to the 
the Third of their Hypeſtatical Principles; and is 
the ſame with What we call Spirit; which ſee. 

MERCURIES of Mals, are Things much 
boaſted of by the Chymiits ; bur. they deliver 
the Proceſſes of making them ſo obſcurely, that 
we have jaft Reaſon ro believe they had no Mind 
to be diſproved by being underſtood. | 

Yer Mr. Boyle tells us expreſly, that he ſhewed 
2 certain Chymiſt of his Acquaintance a Way 


{| Cinnabar, 


| is mixed by little and little 
with Twelve Ounces of. may revived from 
| (or pure Mercury) : The Mixture is 
ſtirred abour with a Wooden Peſtle, till all the 
Crude Mercury diſappear ; then it is put into a 
Matraſs, two Thirds of which remain empty: 


The Veſſel is heated in Sand, gently· ar firſt, 


but afterward the Fire is encreaſed to the Third 
Degree, In four or five Hours the Sublimate 
will ſtick ro the Top and Neck of the Glaſs : 
Fling away all that is not White, and then pow. 
der that, and ſublimate it again, and a Third 
time, it you would have it very white. Thus is 
che ſtrongeſt. Poiſon, perhaps in Nature, corre- 
cted into a very gentle and uſeful Medicine, by 
adding more Mercury to it. The Reaſon of 
which ſeems to be, That by theſe New Sublima- 
tions, the Corroding Acids of the Sublimate have 
their Points broken, and perhaps ſome of them 
loaded with the Addition of more Mercury, and 
lo can't act with the ſame deleterious Force as 
they did before. | 

MERCURIUS Vite. See Algorot. 

MERCURY. According to M. Caſſmi, the 
greareſt Diftance of Mercury from the Earth is 
32704, the mean Diſtance 22000, and the leaſt 
Diftance 11296 Semi-diameters of the Earth: 


88000000 Engliſh Miles ; and the Diameter of 
Mercury muft be + of that 


Mr. Azout pretends to prove, That tho' Mercury 
be ſonear the Sun, the Light there is not capable 


makes the Hear of Mercury ſo great, as to be Se- 


ven times as much as the Heat of our Summer 


Sun; Which he found by Experiments deſignedly 
made by the Thermoſcope, is enough to make 


Water boil. And therefore if Bodies will not be 
there enkindled by ſuch a Degree of Heat, it muſt 
be becauſe their Degree of Denſity is proportio- 
nably greater than that of ſuch kinds of Bodies 
on our Earth: Wherefore undoubtedly this Fiery 
Planet is uninhabitzole by ſuch Creatures as live 
on our Earrk,, : 

Capt. Halley, in his Obſervation of Mercury feen 
in the Sun, 4. D. 167 7, at St. Helena, (ſaith, Thar 
this Planet may be ſeen Nine times in the Sun, 
near the Aſcending Node, 4. D. 1710, 1723, 1736, 


1743, 1756, 1769, 1776, 1782, 1789, in October; 


and Four times near the other Node, in the 

Month of April, A. D. 170), 1753, 1786, 1799; 

all within this Century. „ 
Dr. Gregory, in his Comparative Aſtronomy, at 


the End of his Aſtron. Phyſ. & Geom. Elementa, con- 


fiders what Phenomena in the Heavens would ap- 
pear to an Eye placed in this Planet Mercury, viz. 

2. That the Diameter of the Sun ſeen from 
thence, would be trebble of what it is ſeen from 
the Earth, becauſe that Planet is thrice as near to 
it as we are; and conſequently the Sun's Disk to 


an Eye there, will be Seven times as great as what 


it 


Therefore his mean Diſtance will be abour 
Mercury is 5 of the Diameter of the Earth, and 


therefore rhe Globe of 
of the Earth. 


of burning any Objects. But Sir Iſaac Newton 
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| in Aercuy will be ſeptuple of 
ours, at ſome times: Bur theſe Qualities will be 
much intended and remitted, according to the di- 
verſe Diſtance of Mercury from the Sun ; for his 
Orbit is the moſt Excentrick of any of the Planets. 
2. The Gravity of Mercury, towards the Sun | 
will be ſeven times greater than in the Earth. 
The Denſity of Mercury, and conſequently the Gra- 
viry of Bodies placed on irs Surface, towards its 
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On it, each way from the Equinodtial, on 
Celeſtial Globes, is counted the South B rr 
Declination of rhe Sun or Stars: And on the Ter. 
reſtrial Globe, the Latitude of Places North or 
South. Which is all one with the Elevation or 
Height of the Pole above the Horizon ; and the 
Complement of the Latitude or Poles Height is 
equal to the Height of the Equinoctial above the 
Horizon. | 

There are two Points of this Circle, which are 


Centre, cannot fo accurately be determin d, as called rhe Poles of the World ; 4nd a Diameter con. 


the Gravity of the Planer rowards rhe Sun : Bur 
however, in Prop. 49. Lib. 3. Schol. he ſhews a 
Way to gueſs Analogically at it. And no doubt 


this Planet is much denſer than the Earth, becauſe | 


of the Over-proportion of Hear rhere. 

3. It doth nor yet appear by Obſervations, whe- 
ther Mercury revolves round his Axis, or not, and 
conſequently what the Lengrh of his Day is ; bur 
tis probable he hath ſuch a Motion as well as the 
other Planers, bur his Year is ſcarce equal to a 
Quarter of ours. What Variety of Seaſons and 


Weather Mercury is ſubject to, is uncertain; be- 


cauſe the Inclination of his Axis, on which he 
revolves about himſelf, to the Plane of the Orbit, 
which he deſcribes round the Sun, is unknown. 
4. To an Eye placed in Mercury, and looking 
towards the Sun, the Solar Spots (if ar any time 
ſuch there are) will a 


ſometimes in a Right-Line, from Eaſt to Weſt; 


and ſometimes their Path will appear Elliptical, 
bending ſometimes one way, and ſometimes ano- 
ther. And the whole Variery of this Appearance 
will be abſolved in a Year's Time, in which the 
Path of the 133 appear to be twice 
Rectilinear: Bur 1 the Path of theſe Spots 
will be almoſt continually in a Right Line, becauſe 


- Mercury never much declines from the Plane of the | 


| Sun's Equator. 

J. The other Five Planets being above Mercury, 
their Phenomena will be much the ſame as to an 
Eye at the Earth: So that Venus and our Earth, 
= in Oppoſition to the Sun, will ſhine with a 


full Orb, and conſequently afford a great Light to 
Bur the Superior Planers | 


this Planet at Night. 
will not afford him ſo much Light as they do us. 


6. The Sun's and the other Planets Places, and 


the Phenomena cf Comets are found the ſame Way 
in- Mercury, and after the ſame manner, and will 
appear as they do to us on the Earth. 

MERIDIAN, is a great Circle paſſing through 
the Poles of the World, and both Zenith and Nadir, 
croſſeth the Equinoctial at Right Angles, and di- 
videth the Sphere into two equal Parts, one Eaſt, 
the other Weſt; and has its Poles in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Points of the Horizon. Tis call'd Meridian, 
becauſe when the Sun cometh to the South Part 
of this Circle, tis then Meridies, Mid-day, or 
Figb-noon; and then the Sun hath his greateſt Al- 
titude for that Day, which therefore is called the 

Meridian Altitude. 5 | 1 
Ihbeſe Meridians are various, and change accord- 
ing to the Longitudes of Places; ſo that they may 
be ſaid to be infinite in Number, for that all Places 
from Eaſt ro Weſt have their ſeveral Meridians: 
But there is (or ſnould be) one Fix d, which is 
called the Firſt Meridian, | 

MERIDIAN en the Globe or Sphere, is repre- 
ſented by the Brazen Circle, in which the Globe 


ppear to traverſe his Disk 


rinu'd from thence through the Centre of either 
Globes, is called the Axis of the Earth or Heavens 
on which they are ſuppoſed to turn round. ; 
On the Terreſtrial Globes there are uſually 36 
Meridians drawn, one through every Tenth De- 
Sree of the Equator, or through every Tenth De. 
gree of Longitude. | | 


The Uſes of this Circle, are, 


1. To ſerthe Globes to any particular Latitude. 
2. To ſhew the Sun's or a Star's Declination, 
Right Aſcenſion, or greateſt Altitude, c. 


PROBLEM. 
To find the Sun's Meridian Altitude or Depreſſion 
4 Night by the Globes. 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Meridian above the 
Horizon, for his Noon- Altitude; which will ſhew 
the Degrees of ir, counted from rhe Horizon. For 
his Midnigbt-Depreſſion below the North Peint of 
the Horizon, you muſt bring the oppoſite Point to 
the Sun's preſent Place, as before ro the Meridian; 
and the Degrees there intercepted between that Point 
and the Horizon, are his Midnight-Depreſſion. 
MERIDIAN Line, on a Dyal, is a Right Line 
arifing from the Interſection of the Meridian of the 
Place with the Plane of the Dyal. This is the 


of rhe Hour Lines begins. 


To draw 4 True Meridian Line upon an 
| Horizontal Plane. 


| Firſt, Get a plain thick Board, of a Foot Square, 
or more; then upon one of the Edges or Corners, 
as near as may be, faſten a ſtrong Iron Pin, about 
10 or 11 Inches long, and make it fo faſt, that it 
will not ſhake or yield in the leaſt : Ir matters 
nor Whether it be perpendicular or not. 

Ser this horizontally in your Garden 
with Earth or Sand upon the Ground, or elſewhere 
abour 9 a Clock ; (the beft Time is, when the Sun 
is near the Solſtice, ſuppoſe about the xorh of 
June) ſee where the Head of this Iron Pin (which 
muſt be ſharp at the top) giveth its Shadow upon 
the Board, mark that Place : Then rake a Wooden 
Ruler, ſh 
the ſharp end of the Iron Pin, that the ſharp end 
of the Ruler may rouch rhe Mark ; rhen carrying 
ir ſteady, make the Segment of a Circle towards 
the North. Come again abour 3 a Clock in the 
Afternoon, and mark where the Shadow of the 


Then draw a Line from thoſe two Marks, which 
will be Eaſt and Weſt, and the Perpendicular to 
that Line will be a Meridian; and if you halve 


hangs and turns. Tis divided into Four 9o's or 
360 Degrees, beginning at the Equinoctial. 


that Line, the Perpendicular will go through the 


Centre of the whole Circle: For that Segment 
p 


Line of 12 a Clock, and from hence the Diviſion 


arp alſo at one end, and lay it ſo upon 


eee ene 7 


top of the Iron Pin is, in that Segment again · 
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of the Baſis of a Cone, whoſe Vertex is the 
of che Iron Pin. | 75 
t becauſe the Sun may be under a Cloud, 
when you come at Three a Clock, you may make 
three or four more Segments, and ule them as you 
ed this. _ 
ur Method would be very exact, if the Sun 
moved as the Fixed - Stars do; bur becauſe the Sun 
bath a proper Motion, as a Planer, there will be 
ſome inconſiderable Error, which yer may be cor- 
rected; For ſeeing the Sun in one Minure of an 


Hour moveth as much by his daily Motion, as he | 


loſerh in 6 Hours by his proper Motion; you ſhall 
2 d as much in the way whigh the Shadow goes in 
the laſt Mark, as that Shadow moveth in one Mi- 


nute, which you may meaſure by your Pulſeor Pen- 


dulum; ſo the laſt Point will not be taken juſt in 
the Segment, bur a little without it. 

Under the Word Pole- & ar, you have another good 
Method for drawing a true Meridian Line. 

Mr. Stephen Gray, in Phileſ. Tranſact. N“ 260, gives 
a New Method of drawing a True Meridian Line by 
the Pole-Stai ; as alſo, How to find the Hour by the 
ſame. Thus, | 

Take the Gnomon of an Horizontal Dyal fcr 
the Latitude of the Place, and to the Hypothenuſe 
fix two Sights, whoſe Centres may be parallel to 
the ſame : Let the Eve-fight be a ſmall Hole; but 


' the other's Diameter muſt be equal to the Tangent 


of the double Diſtance of rhe North-Star from the 
Pole, the Diſtance of the Sights being made Radius. 
Let the Stile be riverred to the End of a ſtraight 
Ruler; then when you would make uſe of it, lay 


the Ruler on an Horizontal Plane, fo that the End 


to which the Ruler is fix d, may hang over: 
Then look rhrough the Eye-ſight, moving the In- 
ſtrument till you ſee the North Star appear to 
touch the Ci. cumference of the Hole in the other 
Sight, on the ſame Hand with the Girdle of Caſſic- 
peia; or on rhe oppoſite fide ro that, whereon the 
Star in the Great Bear's Rump is at that Time: 
Then draw a Line by the Edge of the Ruler, and 
will be a True Meridian Line, as is very eaſie to 
demonſtrate, | 

In Philoſ Tranſe N' 270, be improves this Me- 
had, and deſcribes an Inſtrament, whereby he 
not only draws a True Meridian, but finds the 
Hour and Minute of the Day or Night, by the 
Help of the Pole-Star, exactly. His Inſtrument he 
thus deſcribes : | . 
Let there be taken a Teleſcope, of about 16 
Foot, or longer, if you pleaſe ; in the Plane of its 
Focus, place a Ring of Braſs at Right Angles to 
the Glaſs, rhe Diameter of the inward Circle being 
equal to the double Tangent of the Pole-Srar's 
Diſtance from the Pole; the Focal Length of the 
Object-Giaſe being made Radius, as was ſaid in 
the Deſcriprion of the Meridian Inſtrument. Let 
the Ring be divided into 24 Hours, with their 
Minutes, numbred from the Right Hand towards 
the Left, as in our common Nocturnals: The 
De- Glaſs muſt be equal in its Diameter to the 
Horary Ring. Bur this perhaps will be thought 
00 chargeable, eſpecially for ſuch large Tele. 


ſcopes as he ſpeaks of; wherefore he gives this 


arrivance : The Eye-Glaſs muſt lie in a broad 
ndex, towards one End; this is to turn on a 
arre-pin that lies in the Centre of the Glals, 
and conſequently over the Centre of the Horary 
ing, from which it muſt be equal to the Di- 


ſtance of the Focus of the Eye-Glaſs ; then ler the 


I" lt. 


— 


Tube be elevated to the Height of the Pol& and 
directed to the Pole: ſtar, an by turning rhe Index 
about, you can perceive the Star to touch the 
Ring on that ſide the Star in which the 
Great Bear's Rump lies, or on the oppoſire to that 


in the Hip of Caſſopeia : Bur on the contrary, had 
not the Glaſs inverted the Object, then bring one of 
the Twelves to be in a Perpendicular to the other; 
by a plain Line; ſo will the Star ſtand at irs Ho- 
rary Diſtance from the Aeridian : Or if the La- 
titude of the Place be unknown, by rke Right 
Aſcenſion of the Sun and Star, the Time of its 
coming to the Meridian will be eaſily obtain d, then 
the Hour of the Night found, will as eaſily give 


the Star's Horary Diſtance from the Meridian. 


Then elevate the Tube towards the Star, bring- 
ing the Meridian, or 12 and 11, into the Plane 
of the Perpendicular ; turn the Glaſs about, till 
you ſee the Pole ſtar ſtand at irs Horary Diſtance 
from the Meridian; ſo will the Inſtrument, when 
fix d, ſhew the Horary Diſtance throughout the 
whole Day, or as long as it remains in this Po- 
fition, by the apparent Motion of the Star in the 

ing. | 

The beſt Time to fix the Inſtrument, will be when 
this, or any of the other two Stars above- mention d, 
are about 6 Hours from the Meridian. 

- Note, That the Latitude of the Place is now given 
with the utmoſt Preciſeneſs ; for the Axis of the 
Glaſs Hes now in the Axis of the World ; and if 
one of the ſides of the Tubes be parallel thereto, 


as it ought to be, at the upper End hang a Line or 


Plummer, from the Point of Suſpenſion; find an- 
other Point equal in Diſtance to the Length of the 
Line, or a Knot towards the lower End, the Di- 
ſtance from this Knot to the former Point will be 
but the Chord of the Latitude; and if from the 
ſame Edge of the Index another Line and Plummet 
be hung towards the lower End of the Tube, theſe 
two Lines, when at reſt, will be in the Plane of the 
Meridian. | | 5 

This Inſtrument may be made ro ſhew the Hour 
wich as much Facility as a Clock or Sun-Dial, if 


the Horary Ring be made to move within a larger 


fixed one; and the outward Circle of the former be 
divided into the Days of the Month, reſpect being 
had to the Right Aſcenſion of the Sun and Star: 
Then bringing the two oppoſite Points in the fixed 
Circle, to the Perpendicu'ar, which is done at the 
fixing of the Inſtrument, move the Circle till the 
Day of the Month come to any of theſe, and the 
Ring is rectified for that Day; and if the Air be 
clear, you'll ſee the Star ſtand at the true Time of 
the Day or Night. 

It may be objected, That in few Years, by the 


Annual Increaſe of irs Declination, the Pole: ſtar 


will, by moving in a leſſer Circle, be brought 


too far from the Edge of the Ring, that the exact 


Hour and Minute cannot well be diftinguiſhed. 
But this Inconventency, when it is one, may be 
remedied ſeveral ways; either by making a 
lefſer Ring, or by extending a fine Thread of 
Silk croſs the Ring, till it cuts the Star, and at 


the ſame time it gives the Hour; or, Which will 


yet make this Inſtrument commodious for other 
Purpoſes, there may be made an Index to move 
on the Centre of the Hour- wheel, which being 
brought to cut the Star with the Edge that pro- 
ceeds from the Centre, it will at the ſame time 
cut the Hour. And you need not be follicitons 
about the exact Diameter of the Ring, provided 
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it do but a 


of our Star towards and from the Pole, according 


* 
2 4 
. . — . . - * 


the. Diſtance of the Pole-| 
— — the Focal Length of the Glaſs 


- 
- 


there is 
the Pole-ftar, of about 40 or 41 Seconds ; where- 
by the Diamerer of the Star's Parallel is greater 
in Fune than in December, by about one Minute 
two Seconds ; which he has evinced from 7 Years 
ſucceſſive Obſervations: Whereby the Earth's An- 
nual Motion is indubitably demonſtrated, as ap- 
pears from his Learned Letter to Dr. Wallis on that 
Subject. 1 

or if on the Edge of this Index there be drawn 
a Scale of Degrees, Minutes and Seeonds, to the 
Radius of the Glaſs, we ſhall not only have a very 
Accurate Inſtrument for the Hour, but be furniſh'd 
with one whereby we ſhall ſee the Truth of the 
Earth's Motion confirmed by the Acceſs and Receſs 


to the Earth's Place in the Ecliprick, as that learned 
Perſon above-mentioned has diſcover'd ; and that 
not only when the Star tranſits the Meridian, but 
in a clear Air at any Time of the Day: One ſhall 
likewiſe obſerve that Annual Increaſe of the Pole- 
ſtars Declination, cauſed by the Proceſſion of the 
Equinox, | 
Moreover, he, from his own Obſervation, aſ- 
ſures us, Thar the Pole-ftar may be ſeen in the 


Day-time with a Teleſcope of 16 Foot; ef which | 


he gives particular Inſtances : As, On the 26th 
of April, 1701, with ſuch a Teleſcope he faw 
the Pole-ftar from four a Clock in the Morning, 
till ſeven ; and could have ſeen it longer, had not 
Clouds interpos d. Alſo, On the iſt of May, he 
did not look for the Star till the Sun had been up 
more than half an Hour, v:z, at Five in the Morn- 


ing, yer ſoon found it; and ſaw it afterwards ar | 


Pleaſure, till half an Hour after Nine the ſame 
Morning. So that tis not to be doubred, bur this 
Star may be ſeen in a Clear Day throughout the 
Year. | | 

The Declination of the Pole- ſtar far the Year 
1700, is 8 42 51 by Ricciolus his Catalogue of 
Fixed Stars, in the Appendix to Mr. Edward Sher- 
bourn's Sphere of Manilius, &c. Hence its Diſtance 


from the Pole at that Time might be aſſumed 2* 17 


the Focal Length of the Object-glaſs being x5 Foot 
6 Inches; ſo that the Diameter ſhould be 14 Inches 
and 222 Parts of an Inch, which is the natural 
Tangent of the former Ark 2* 17 doubled; a Cir- 
cle large enough to be divided into Minutes and 
Halves, which will be ſo magnified by the Eye- 


glaſs, that twill be eaſie to diftinguiſh the Time ro | 


a few Seconds. 

"Tis true, there is ſome Difficulry in fixing up 
this Inſtrument ; and when it is ſo, to keep it from 
varying from its due Pofirion ; bur yet tis not in- 
ſuperable. And for ſmall Inftruments, of about 2 


or 3 Foot long, there cannot be a more accurate, 


facile, and expeditious Way than this for drawing 
a Meridian Line. ˖ 

Now whether the many Benefits that may accrue 
to Aſtronomy, do nor make the larger one worthy 


of the Charge and Trouble that may be in com- 
pleating it, he leaves to the Conſideration of the 


Learned. 
MERIDIAN Magnetical, is a great Circle 
paſſing thro' or by the magnetical Poles ; to which 


Navi 


MERIDIONAL Diftaxce, in Navigation.; 
ſame with the Departure, Eaſting or Welths yo 
the Difference of Longitude between the Meridian 
under which the Ship now is, and any other Meri. 
dian ſhe was before under. 
MERIDIONAL Parts, Miles, or Minutes, in 
gation, are the Parts by which the Meridi. 
ans in Mr. Vrigbes Chart (commonly, though 
falſely, called Mercator s) do increaſe as the Para]. 
lels of Latirnde decreaſe : And the Co-fine of the 
Larirude of any Place being equal ro the Radius 
or Semi- diameter of that Parallel, therefore in the 
True Sea Chart, or Nautical Planiſphere, this 
Radius being the Radius of the Equinoctial, or 
whole Sine of 90; the Meridional Parts at each 
Degree of Latitude muſt increafe, as the Secants 
of the Ark contained berween that Latitude and 
the Equincctial do decreaſe. The Tables there. 
fore of Meri dional Parts, which you have in Books 
of Navigation, are made by a continual Addition 
of Secants: They are calculated in ſome Books 
(as in Sir Jonas Moers Tables) for every Degree 
and Minute of Latitude; and theſe will ſerve ei- 
ther ro make or graduate a Mercator's Chart, or 
to work the Mercator's Sailing. To uſe them, you 
muſt enter the Table with the Degree of Lati- 
rude at the Head, and with the Minute on the 
firſt Column towards the Left Hand - and in the 
Angle of Meeting you will have the Meridions! 
Parts. 5 | 

Having the Latitudes of two Places, to find 
the Meridional Miles or Minutes berween them, 
conſider whether the Places be one under the E. 
quĩnoctial and the other wide thereof; or the one 
on the one fide of the Equinoctial, and the other 
on the other; or whether they both lie on the 
ſame fide : For, according to theſe Poſit ions, there's 
a Three fold Caſe. 

1. When one Place lieth under the Equinoctial, 
then the Meridional Minutes that are: found next 
under the Degree of Latitude the other Place 
lieth in, is the Meridional Difference of Latitude, 
or Latitude enlarged. 

2. When one Place hath North Latitude, and 
the other South, add the Meridional Minutes be. 
longing to each Latitude together, and the Sum is 
the Meridional Minutes between them. 

3. When bath Places are towards one Pole, 
then ſubſtract the Meridional Parts anfwering to 
the lefler Latirude, our of thoſe for the greater, 
and the Remainder will be the Meridional Mi- 
nutes required. | | 

Examples of theſe Caſes will make them more 
plain, which ſhall be theſe: 


Example I, 


— 


To find the Meridional Parts or Minutes between 
the Equinoctial and Latitude 43 11 


3 


In the Column under 43. and right a ainſt 
11 Minutes in the Left Hand Calumn Rands 
2878.2, the Meridional Parts required. 


| 


Meridians, the Compals (if nor otherwiſe hindred) 
hath reſpect, . 


Example 
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Let it be required to find the Meridional Parts 
between 25 13 South Latitude, and 51* 30 
North. 


Under 3 1® and againſt 30 is 3616.8 
Under 25* and againſt 13' 11 ——1564.3 


The Merid. Parts between the two, are-----5181.1 


Example III. 


To find the Meridional Minutes between the Lati- 
tudes 315 15 North, and 53* 23' North. 


Under 53* and againſt 23' is——3802.2 
Under 32* and againſt 15 1———2046.1 


The Meridional Parts berween the La- 
titudes propoſed, are bony 1756.1 


MERLON, in Fortification, is that Part of 


the Parapet which lies betwixt two Embraſures, 


being from 8 to 9 Foot long on the fide of the 

Cannon, and 6 on the ſide of the Field; as alſo 

6 Foot high, and 18 thick. 
MESARAICK Veins, ariſe from, or are rather 


encloſed in the Meſentry, being Branches of the | 


Vena Porta. | 
MESARÆEU M, the ſame with Meſenterium ; 


whence irs Veſſels are called as well Meſarazck as | 


Meſentericl. 
MESENTERY, is the Membrane of the Pe- 
ritoneum doubled, enriched with Glandules, 


Nerves, Arteries, Veins, Chyliferous and Lym- 


pharick Veſſels : It is in the middle of the Abdo- 


men, and contains the Inteſtines in a wonderful | 


manner. Ir has a grear Glandule in the middle, 
called Pancreas Aſellis; about which are ſeveral 
her leſs Glandules, ro which the Milky Veſlels 
of the firſt Rank tend, from the Inteſtines and 


Lymphatick Veſſels, from the Liver and other 


Parts: From theſe Glandules again the Milky 
Veſſels of the ſecond Rank aſcend to the Veſſel 


that carries the Maſs of Chyle, and diſcharge | 


themſelves into it. Blanchard. 
MESENTERICK Arteries : The Upper of 
which is (aid to diſtribute ir ſelf among the ſmall 
Guts; and the Under one to go to the lower Part 
of rhe Meſentery. . | 
MESN, or Meaſu, a Term in Law, ſignify- 
ing him that is Lord of a Manor, and fo hath Te- 
nants holding of him; yer himſelf holds of a Su- 
periour Lord. Ir ſignifies allo a Writ, which lieth 


where there is Lord, Meſn and Tenant : The Te. 
nant holdeth of the Meſn by the ſame Services 


whereby the Meſn holdeth of the Lord; and the 
Tenont of the Meſu is diſtrain'd by the Superior 
Lord, for that his Service or Rent which is due to 
the Meſu. | 


MESOCOLON, is that Parr of the Meſentery 


| 
which 1s continued to the Great Guts, lying in 


the midſt of the Gut Colon. whereto it is joined in 


its whole Courſe, aud in its loweſt Border ſtick 
to a Part of the Rectum. | 


MESOLABIUM, in Mathematicks, is an In- 


ſtrument for finding Mean Proportionals. 
\'ESOPLEURLI, are the Intercoſtal Muſcles, 


wenty rwo on each fide ; Eleven External, and | 


ds many Internal. 


METACARPUS, and AMrtacarpium, is the 
Back of the Hand, made of Four oblong little 


Bones, which expand the Palm of the Hand, and 
they are called Poſt-brachialia. 5 


METACARPUS, is a Bone of the Arm, made 


up of Four Bones which are annexed to the 


Four Fingers; that which ſuſtains the Fore- ſinger 
is the biggeſt and longeſt. They are round and 
long, a little convex and round towards the 
Back of the Hand, and concave and plain to- 
wards the Palm : They are hollow in the mid- 
dle, and full of Marrew ; they ronch one ano- 
ther only at their Extremities, leaving Spaces in 
their middle, in which lie the Muſculi interoſſei. 
In the upper end there is a Sinus, which receives 
the Bones of the Wriſt, and their lower Extremity 


is round, and is received into the Sinus of the firſt 
Bones of the Fingers. 


METACONDYLI, are the utmoſt Bones of 


the Fingers. 5 

METALS and Mineralt. The Excellent Pro- 
morer of all uſeful Learning, Biſhop Wilkins, in 
his Real Character, gives the following Table of 


Metals. 


Metal is a Mineral, for the moſt part of a Hard 
Confifience, Cloſe, Ductile, and Fuſil; and may 
be diſtinguiſhed into 


I. Perfect. 


And this is either, — <a 


II. Imperfe&. 


| . M . — * 
With Reference to J Heralline Kinds, or. 
| Recrementitious Parts. 


Firſt, Natural Metals are ſuch as of themſelves 
grow in the Earth, without any kind of Mixture 


or other help by the Art of Men. And theſe are 
either, | 


1. More Rare and Precious: Of a 


Yellowiſh Colour, moſt heavy ; not growing in 
particular Mines, where it is debaſed with 
any droſſie Mixture, but found pure either 
in ſmall Sands, or rocky Branches; and this 
is Gold. 


Mhitiſh Colour, next in Value to Gold, not 


ſubject ro Ruſt, yielding (when ſtruck) a 


pleaſant Sound; as Silver. 
2. Of a Middle Value, and of a 
1hitiſh Colour, and more ſoft Conſiſtence, as 
Tin: Or of a 
Reddiſh Colour, as Copper. 


3. Of a Baſer Value, and more Common, 


are 


Lead, which is of a yer ſofter Conſiſtence, a 


darkiſh Colour, and not Sonorous. 
Iron, which is of an hard Conſiſtence, and ef a 
ruſty dark Colour too. 
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Secondly, Factitious Metals, ate ſuch as are 
made by the Art of Man: Of which ſome are 
made of 1 ts | | 
Copper, and Lapis Calaminaris, as Braſs. Some 
of 


Tin, Lead, and Tin-Glaſt, as Pewter. Or of 
Iron depurated, by frequent heating, and bear. 
ing, and boiling with Salts ; as Steel. 


Thirdly, Imperfect Kinds of Metal, are either 


Fluid, as Mercury or Quick ſilver : Or, 

Selid and Conſiſtent. And ſome of theſe are 
uſed for 
Purging, and chiefly upwards, as Antimony. 

Some are uſed for making of 

Pewter, being of a thining brittle Subſtance, 
as Biſmuth or Tin-Glaſs. Others are uſed 
for making of 

Solder, as Spelter, Fink, or Spalt. And ſome 
are made ule for | 

Painting, as Cinnabar, Vermilicn, and Black 
Lead. 5 


Fourthly, Recrementitions Parts of Metals, are 
ſuch as are caſt eff either in the Preparation of 
ihem by | 


Melting; as Litharge, which is a kind of Scum 
 ariting from the Purification of Silver from 
Lead; and Spedium and Pompholix, which 
fly our from Copper when it is in Fuſion, 
and either fall down again to the Ground, 
as the former, or adhere to the Roof or 
Walls, as the latter: Or elſe they come from 
the Metal by 
Beating or klammering, as the Scoria, or 
Scales ; or arile from 
Ccrruption either in the general way, as Ruſt, 
or after a particular manner, as in the ma- 
king of Verdigreaſe and Ceruſe ; one from 
Copper, or Braſs, and the other from Lead. 


Bur notwithſtanding this Scheme be a good 


general Summary ; yet a good Diſcourle on this 
Subject is very much wanting; and indeed, to 
do it well, will be a very difficult Task: Becauſe 
in the Mineral Kingdem (as Dr. Weodward ob- 
ſerves in his Excellent Natural Hiſtory of the 


Earth, Part 4.) there is nothing Regular, Conſtant, Thote Metals and Minerals which are repoli- 


or Certain: Neither Celour, Figure, nor their 
Place or Siruation in the Earth, are to be rruſted 
to, or relied upan, ſo as poſitively to make any 
Judgment from rhence. 
A common Marchaſite, or Pyrites, ſhall have 
the Colour and Brightneſs of Gold or Silver, and 
et afford nothing bur a little Sulphur and Vitri- 
ol; whilſt another Body, having only the Reſem— 


blance of a Pebble or a Stone, {hall have a plenti- Mineral Coral, the Stelechites, the Lapis Muce— 


ful Admixture of a valuable Metal in it. 

Nothing is more common than to find the 
ſame Metal ſhot allo into very different Forms 
and Figures; as well as to find different kinds of 
Metal of the ſame Form and Figure: And a Bo- 
dy which hath the ſhape and appearance of a Di- 
amond, may prove upon Examination, to be no- 
thing but Chryftals or Se/enztes ; nay, perhaps on- 
ly common Salt, or Alum, naturally Chryſtalliz'd, 
or ſhot into that Form. | 


che Strata, and fomerimes in both: Only indeed 


into Angular Figures, whereas thoſe found in 


8 


So alſo as to their Place in rhe Earth, there i, 
the ſame Uncertainty : Somet ines we find them 
in the 23 Fiſſures, or Intervals of the 
Serata ; ſometimes interſperſed in the Bodies of 


in the Gems there is this Difference, That the T:. 
paxes, Amethiſts, Emeralds, &c. which grow in the 
Fillures, are otdinarily Chryftallized or . fur 


the Serata, are in rude Lumps, only like ſo ma. 
ny Yellow, Purple, or Green Pebbles; not but 
that even theſe that are thus lodged in the Strat, 
are alſo ſometimes found Chryſtallized, and in the 
Forms of Cubes, Rbombs, &c. but then tho(s 
found in the Strata, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the other, becauſe they are without their Roer, 
(as the Jewellers call ir) or the Abruptneſs at their 
Ends, whereby the others adhere to the Stone or 
Sides of rhe Intervals, which Abruptneſs is oc. 
caſioned by their being broken off from thence : 
And thoſe which are found incleſed in ſolid 
Stone, Marble, Sc. being difficultly ſeparable 
from the Stony Matter which adheres to them 
on all ſides, have commonly ſome of that Matter 
| acking to them on all their ſides; whereby they 
are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe found in the Perpen. 
dicular Inte. vals, they adhering only by one End, 
as was above obſerved. 

The fame Metals are alſo placed indifferentiy 
in all kind of Terreſtrial Matter, or in Strata of 
very different Natures. They are frequently alſo 
variouſly intermixed one with another; fo that 
tis a rare thing to find any of them Pure and Sim- 
ple, bur Copper and Iron ſhall be in the ſame 
' Maſs, Gold and Copper, Silver and Lead, Tin 
and Lead; yea, ſometimes all the Six together in 
one and the ſame Lump. | 
Tis the ſame thing with Minerals; and Mine- 
rals and Metals are very often Blended and Inter- 
mixed together. 
Now the Knowledge of this may be of good 
uſe to undeceive thoſe, who by reading of ſome 
Authors, are perſuaded, That all things relating 
to Metals and Minerals, are tranſacted by Na- 
ture, in a moſt regular and Accurate Order, where- 
as indeed there is nothing like that; and the only 
ſtanding Teft, and diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtick 
of any Metal or Mineral, muſt be ſoughr for in 
the Conſtituent Matter of ir, and it muſt firſt be 
brought down to that, before any certain Judgment 
can be given of it. 


red in the Bodies of the Strata, are either found 
there in Grains, or ſmall Particles, or elſe amal- 
led into Balls, Lumps, or Nodules ; which No- 
dules are either of an irregular and uncertain Fl- 
gure ; as the common Pyrite, Flints, Agates, 
Onyxes, Pebbles, Cornelians, Faſpers, &C. or elle 
they are of a Figure ſomewhar regular and 0v- 
ſervable; as the Belemnites, the ſeveral forts 0! 


toides, vulgarly called, Fungites: The Aſtrcites, or 


Starry Stone; as well chat fort with the promner!. 
as that with the Concave Stars: The Selenites, the 
Echinated Chryſtalline Balls, with many mote 
Analogous Bodies, 

Thoſe which are contained in the Perpendicu- 
lar intervals of the Strata, are either fuch as irc 
there gathered into a Rude Heap, without any 
particular Form or Order, lying included within 


the two oppoſite Walls or Sides of the ſaid Inter- 
ya's, 


18 "ot * , 
9 
+ 


diſtinguiſhable by being of ſome obſervable Fi- 


' the cryſtallized Ores and Minerals, viz. the Tin, 


vations have given him, comes ro theſe Conclu- 


Strata, do owe their preſent Frame and Order to 


and increaſe, | 


— | gp | — 
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* which, accordin 
wholly, or partly fill 
in fuch manner is $ 


parr, and other Minerals 
uſually found; as alſo the common Ores of Lead, 
Tin, Iron, and other Metals: or elſe ſhch as are 


gure ; as the Sparry Stiriæ or Tceycles, called Fra- 
lafite, or rather Stagonite ; the Native Saline 
Iceycles, or Sal Stalattitum 5 the Vitriolum Stalacti- 
tum Nati vum; the Vitriolum Capillare ; the Alu- 
men Stalactitum and Capillare; Minera Ferri Sta- 
laFica, which when feveral of the Cylindrick 
gtiriæ are contiguous, growing together, as it were, 
in one Sheaf, is called Bruſh Iron Ore ; the Argen- 
tum Arboreſcens and Capillare. To theſe add alſo 


and mundick Grains, the Iron Rhombs, cryſtallized, 
Nitre, Salt, Alum, Vitriol and Sulphur : Of which 
ſort alſo are the Gems or Stones that are here ſhur 
into Cubes, into Pyramidical Forms, or into Angu- 
lared Columns, conſiſting of fix Sides, and mucro- 
nated or rerminating in a Point; being either Opake 
or Pellucid, or but partly ſo, and coloured Black, 
White, Grey, Red, Purple, Blue, Yellow or Green; 
v. gr. Chryſtal, the Pſeuds- Adamantes, the Cor- 
niſſ and Briſtol-Stones, Cryſtallized Sparrs, the 
Iris, the Ame:hyſt, the Sapphire, the Topaz, the 
Emerald, &c, | 

As to the Origin and Production of Metals and 
Minerals, the Doctor from the Light his Obſer- 


ons. 
1. That the far greateſt Part of our Metals and 


Minerals, viz. all ſuch as are now found in the 


the Univerſal Deluge, when the Strata of Stone, 
Earth, Marble, c. themſelves were alſo formed. 
Ar which Time alſo were all metallick and mineral 
Nodules wharſoever formed ; as well thoſe in rude 
Lumps, ſuch as the common Pyrite, Flints, Peb- | 
bles, Agates, Onyxes, Faſpers, Cornelions, &c, as thoſe 
of a more obſervable Figure and regular Shape; 
as the gSelenites, Belemnites, Stelechites, mineral 
Coral. 
2. That the metallick and mineral Matter, now 
found in the perpendicular Intervals or Fiſſures 
of the ſeveral Strata, of which the Body of the 
Earth is compoſed, was all of it originally, and 
at the Time of the Deluge, lodged in the Bodies 
of thoſe Strata, that it was educed thence, and 
tranſmitted into theſe Intervals fince that Time; 
the Intervals themſelves not exiſting till the Strata 
were formed, and afterwards broken, to let the 
Water from off the Earth. See Part 2. Conſedt. 3, 6. 
and Part 3. Sect. 2. of his Natural Hiſtory of the 
Earth, Ds 
Zut he ſuppoſes, that the Water which is con- 
unually aſcending from the Abyſs, towards the 
Surface of the Globe (ſee Abyſs, and the Word 
Springs) continually pervading the Bodies of the 
Strata, detaches out of their Pores and Interſti- 
ces, ſuch metallick and mineral Corpuſcles, as lie 
leoſe in its way (and which are withal ſo ſmall 
as to be capable of paſſing thro' thoſe Interſtices) 
orcing them along with it to the perpendicular 
nrervals ; where having more Room, and a freer 
allage than before, it deſerts them and leaves 
them in thoſe Intervals ; and that this way all the 
mineral and merallick Metals now found in thoſe 
laces, were brought thither, and there do ſtill grow 


g to their Quantity, they 


and diminiſhed, by fo much as hath been conveyed 


| which is found in Lumps, or coagulated Maſſes, in 


Bur that theſe in the Strata da not, not cannot 
grow, but on the contrary, are continually leſſened 


into their perpendicular Interyals, and hath been 
brought forth on the Surface of the Earth by 
Springs, Rivers, and Exhalations from the Abyſs, 
ever ſince the Deluge. | 


The Doctor ſuppoſes alſo, That the Bitumen, 


ſeme Springs; and which in others is found floating 
on the Surface of the Water in the Form of an 
Oyl (called by Naturaliſts, Naphtha and Petroleum): 
Thar the Salt wherewith the Saline or Salt Springs 
abound, the Vitriol, Alum, Nitre, Sulphur, Sparr, 
and other Minerals, wherewith the Acidule, or 
medicinal Springs are impregnated; all theſe Mi- 
nerals, he ſaith, were firſt lodged in the Strata of 
Stone, Coal, Earth, Sc. and have ſince been edu- 
ced thence, and conveyed into thoſe Springs, by 
the Water pervading thoſe Strata in its Paſſage 
from the Abyſs towards the ſaid Springs. See a 


Word Foſſils. 


METAL, a Word frequently uſed about a 
Piece of Ordnance, or great Gun: The Outſide 


Metals: When the Mouth of a great Gun lies 
lower than her Breech, they ſay, She lies under 
Metal ; but if ſhe lies truly level. point-blank, or 
right with the Mark, they ſay, She lies right with 


her Metal, 


METALLURGY, is the Working or Opera- 
tion upon Merals, in order ro render them moſt 


fine, hard, bright, beautiful, ſerviceable or uſeful 
ro Mankind, 


METAPEDIUM, the ſame in the Foot that 
Metacarpus is in the Hand. 
METAPHOR, a Trope in Nberorick, by which 


we pur a ſtrange and remote Word for a proper 
Word, by reaſon of its Reſemblance with the 
Thing of which we ſpeak : As a King is called the 


Head of his Kingdom, becauſe he commands the 
Members of the Politick Body, as the Head does 
the Natural Body. . 
METAPHRENUM, is that Part of the Back, 
which comes after the Diaphragm. Blanchard. 


METAPTOSIS, is the degenerating of one 


Diſeaſe into another, as of a Quarrun Ague, into a 


Tertian; and on the contrary, of an Apoplexy into 
a Palſie, &c. 


METASTASIS, is when a Diſeaſe goes from one 
Part to another; which happens to Apoplectick 


tranſlated to the Nerves. 


METATARSUS, is compoſed of five little Bones, 
connected to thoſe of the firſt Part of the Foot, 
which immediately ſucceeds the Leg. 


certain various Impreſſions made upon the Ele- 
ments, exhibiting them in different Forms, and 
are called Meteors from their Elevation; becauſe 
for the moſt part, they appear to be high in the 
Air; and they are either Fiery, Airy, or Wa- 
rery. 


Fiery Meteors, are ſuch as confilt of a far, 


ſulphurous kindled Smoke, whereof there are 


ſeveral Kinds; as Ig Fatuus, Trabs, Ignis Py- 


ramidalis, Draco Volans, Capra Saltans, Thunder 


and Lightring, &c. 
Airy Meteors, are ſuch as conſiſt of flaruous and 


ſpiritudus Exhalations, as H indt, &c. 


P pP FH atery 


much larger Account of this Matter under the 


or Surface of her is called, The Superficies of her 


People, when the Matter which affects the Brain is 


METEORS, (according to the Carteſians) are 
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Particles, by the Action of Heat ſeparated 


each ocher, and variouſly wnddike, as Rein, Dew, 
Dr. Windward, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Barth, 


p. 208. ſuppoſes the Matter of Meteors to be in 
good mealure of a mineral Nature; and that 
mineral Particles contained in the Serata of | 
Earth, are raiſed up by the Subterranean Heat or 


Fire, along with the Vapours aſcending from the mL 


Abyſs, and pervading thoſe Strata, eſpecially 


at ſuch times as the Sun's Power is fo as to 
penetrate the exterior Parts of the „ and 
therefore help to mount them up into the 

ſphere, Theſe Sulphureous, Nitrous, and other 
light and active mineral Particles do form Mereors 


in the Air, and particularly are the Cauſe of Thun- 


der and Lightning, &c. and other Fiery Compoſi- | 


tions there. | 

METHOD, or Diſpoſition, is that A ion of che 
Mind, by which we range various Ideas, Judg- 
ments and Rariocinations upon one and the ſame 
Subject, in thar Order which is moſt proper for 
irs Explanation ; and a right Mcthed of Enquiry 
After Truth, or the Proſecution of any Demonſtra- 
tion, will be found to conſiſt alſo in a regular Train 
of Arguments and Conſequences rightly diſpoſed in 
their juſt and natural Order. If you will believe 
Des Cartes, he ſaith, in his Book De Mer bodo, Thar 
he was able ro maſter the greateſt Depths in Geo- 
metry, by only obſerving conſtantly theſe four fol- 
lowing Rules in his Studies. 


Firſt, Never to admit any thing for Truth, and 
to treaſure it up in the Mind as ſuch, unleſs we 
be demonſtratively aſſured, chat it is ſuch. 


Seandh To divide the Difficulries of the Pro- 


blem, or Matter inquired after, into ſuch a proper 
Number of Parts, as is moſt convenient for its 
Reſolurion, 


Thirdly, To obſerve exact Order and Method 
in our Thoughts and Inquiries, ſo as to begin 
with the plaineſt and eaſieſt Things firſt, and then 
2 2 on gradually to Things more and mere 

ifficult. | | 


Fourthly, To be ſure not to flip, over-look, or 
omit any thing, either in the Difficulties to be 
folved, or in the means of Inquiry. 


Theſe are indeed very good Rules, and I queſtion 
not were very ſerviceable to him in his Geometrical 
Inquiries ; but the Sight of our Country- man Har- 
_ Algebra, did him as much Service as all of 
them. 

In Mathematical Inquiries, there are Two gene- 
ral Methods ere 
and the Synthetical ; which ſee : And to which may 
be added, the Zet:cal and Poriſtical Methods; which 
you will find under thoſe Words. 


| and well waſhed and dried, 


y made uſe of, the Analytical, | 


\ A 
9 
| * 


3 | [he 
 METRENCHYTA, is an Inftrament where. 
ich Liquor are injected into the Womb. 
MIASMA, is a contagious Infection in the Blood 
and Spirits, as in the Plague, &c. N 
MICROCOUSTICKS the ſame with M;. 
4. | 
CROCOSM ; The Body of a Man is called 
the Little World, as a kind of pendium of the 
Greater. 
| MICROMETER, is an Inftrament made of 
Braſs, being a Movement with. a Plate, or Face, 
divided like a Clock or Watch, with an Index or 
Hand, which (being turned) moves two ſliding 
Plates of Braſs with Hairs, and counts on the Plate 
the Revolves or Turns of the endleſs Screw. This 
Inſtrument is fitted to a large Teleſcope, and uſed 
in Aſtronomy, to find the Diameters of the Stars, 
or Planets. | DD 
| TheDeſcription of this Inſtrument of Mr. Townley, 


i ay by Dr. Hook, you may ſee more ar large 


in Philoſ. Tranſact. N. 29. and the Uſes in N. 25. 
See Vol. II. 5 | 
MICROPHONES, are Inſtruments contrived 
_— {mall Sounds, as Microſcopes do ſmall 
1 


ro 
Obj 
Optical Inſtrument, 


MICROSCOPE, is an 
which by extremely magnifying (as they ſay) any 
Object, helps us to diſcover the minute Particles 
of which Bodies are compoſed, and the curious 


* 


Frame and Conte xture of them. 


To make very ſmall ſingle Eye-glaſſes for 
Microſcopes. 


Get ſome very ſmall Silver-wire, and double 
it up and down like a Skein of Thread, in order 
to make a Wiek (for a Lamp) of a moderate 
fize ; then fill a Lamp with Spirit of Wine, well 
dephlegmared, and uſe the Silver-wire inftead of 
2 Corron-wiek : Then having ready fome fine 
Glaſs bearen, powdered, and ſiſted very ſmall, 
rake ſome of it on 
the Point of a Silver Needle filed very ſmall, and 
wetted a little with Spittle, and holding it in the 
Flame of the Lamp, turn it about till it melt, 
(as it will ſoon do) into a fine round Globule : 
| You muſt hold it in the Flame no longer than 
till it come to its round Figure, left you burn it: 
The only Difficulty is in giving it that Roundneſs 
exactly, but Practice will ſoon learn you the Knack 


METONICK Tear, or Period, is the Space of 19 of it; they muſt be cleanſed afterwards by rub- 


Years ; in which time, the Lunations return, and 
happen as they were before; tis ſometimes called, 
The Great Metonick Tear, and is the ſame with the 
Cycle of the Moon. | 
METONYMY, or. Tranſnomination, (a Figure 
or Trope in Rhetorick) is the putting of one 


Ne g them a while on ſoft Leather. Philoſ. Tranſat. 
. 141. 

Thoſe Aficroſcopes chat are made with ſingle 
Convex Glaſſes, muſt have the Object placed 1n 
one Focus of the Glaſs (or rather a little nearer), 
and the Eye muſt be in the other Focus on the 


Name for another, or expreſſing a Thing by an- 


other ſide. 


Theſe 
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. x0 the Glaſs,-and when fired, ro f it ſo ; and but 
4 very ſmall Part of the Object can be ſeen ar a | 


rime.. Bur then they being contrived to in 


made by the above-mentioned Mr. Adelen, who 


formerly lived in Abchurch-Lane. _ 
In Phil Trenſaft. N. 42. is an Account of a 


Microſcope of Euſtach. Divini (which is alſo treated 
of by Faber in his Opricks, (Prep. 46.) and which 1 
have in ſome meaſure mented my ſelf ro be 
2 very good Method of diſpoſing the Glafſes. He 
uſes, inſtead of a common double Convex Eye-glaſs, 
rwo Plane Convex ones, which are ſo placed as to 
touch one another in the middle of their Convex 
Surface; by which means the Glaſs will take in 
more of any Object, will repreſent ir flat, and hot 
crooked, and will magnifie alſo (as they call jr) 
very much. This Glaſs had four ſeveral Len 
(made by Draws) ; at the leaſt Length, which was 
16 Inches, it 2 2 2 er than 
appear to the naked Eye; at Length 
= at the third Length 111 times; at the 
ourth Length 143. : 

As.to the Merhod of making the ſame Glaſs mag- 
nifie differently, at different 
' hath brought it to bear very well in his ſmall Pocket 
Microſcopes; and this I rake to be a good Improve- 


ſame Glaſs. _ 
In Philoſ. Tranſa8. N. 221. there is an Account 
of ſeveral Microſcopical Experiments, by one 


Mr. Stephen Gray; where he ſpeaks of making | 


copes with a Globule of Water only, pur 
into an Hole made in a ſmall Braſs Plate, which 


I my ſelf have often tried; and were it not for | 


the trembling Motion of the Fluid, it would do 
very well. 

He faith alſo, That by applying a ſmall Globule 
of Pepper - water, &c. to his b 
ir on the Surface of his Eye) he could in a darkened 
Room, by Candle-light or Moon- light, or by look- 
ing thro' a ſmall Hole in a piece of Paper, diſcern 
the Animalculs which were in ir, exceedingly 
magnified ; and oftentimes, when the Drop of the 
Fluid was round and well defined, very diſtinct 
and plain. 2 

In N. 232. Mr. Gray gives a farther Improve- 
ment of his Water Micraſcope. 


he k 1 ready, and will be of vaſt Uſe | 
ae 1 fam, are | 


3 Mr. Marſhal 


ment, which he hath added to the Glaſſes of Cam- 
pens, which are made after that manner, bur with 
only one Degree of magnifying with one and the | 


re Eye, (i. e. by fixing 


, 


ö 


| 
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A Deſcription of Mr. Marſhall's Double 
Microſcope. - 
This Microſcope conſiſts of Three Glaſſes ; 


The Eye-Glaſs WV. 
The Middle-Glaſs 4. 
And the Object-Glaſs C. 


| | 


IT 7 
A Serew 
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1 
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Objects on Black. 1 14 

L. A. A Braſs Ball and Socket, on which the whole 
Body of the Aficroſcope is moveable, ſo as to lie in 
any Pofirion for the Lig. 

R. O. A ſquare Braſs Pillar on which the Aficroſcope 
is moveable up and dawn, by means of the Col- 
lar E, into which the Arm D (holding the Micro- 
ſeope) is continu d. . 

G. Another Braſs Collar fliding up and down on 

the Pillar . O. having a ſmall Screw H. by which 

it is, as Occaſion ſerves, fix d faſt to the ſaid 

Pillar, at any Heighr. 


I. A large Braſs Nut, in whoſe Centte is a Fe- 


male Screw, fitted ro the Male Screw FE, 
which is fix'd in the Collar E: 
ing of which Nur I, (the Collar & being firſt 
fd to the Pillar by the Screw H the 
Microſcepe is rais'd up or down on the Pillar, 
and made to come nearer, or go farther from 
the Object: And which 2s als « very g 
Advantage, the Axis of the Aficroſcope is al- 
ways kept perpendicular to that Point of the 
Object, over which it was firſt placed; fo that 
here is not the Inconveriietice which occurrs 
in other Glaſſes, of often loſing the Sight of 


the Object, by ſcrewing the Glaſs higher or 


lower. | WED 
Q. A Glaſs Objed-Plare fix'd in a Braſs Frame; 
whoſe Arm N. N. is fix d to the Pillar by means 


of the Nut O0. The Arm N. N. hath in it a Slit, 


by which tis eaſily put on, or taken off the Pil- 
lar, and by which it may be fix d upon it at any 
P. A ſmall Fiſh lying on the Glaſs-Plate, that the 
Circulation of the Blood may be ſeen in part of 
the Tail-fin, at (c). 5 
R A Convex-Glaſs, by whoſe Help a bri ghe Spor 
of Light is brought from a Candle ar S. ſtanding 
on the Ground while the Microſcope ſtands on the 
Edge of a Table or Stool; which Spot of Light 
(c) ſerves to render the Circulation more con- 
ſpicuous. | | 
V. A Lead Coffin to be put on the Fiſh, to hindet 
it from ſpringing away, and moving his Tail out 
ef rhe Light. | 


1, 1, 2, 4, 5» 6, Are Marks On the Pillar * | 


which ſhew you the Diſtance that the Object- 
Glaſs muſt be from the Object you look upon, 
1 according 
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according | as the Object Glaſſes you make 
ule of, magnifie more or leſs. Thus, for In- 
ſtance, If you uſe the Gbject-Glaſs, 5 or 6, 
(either of which will ſhew the Circulation 
of the Blond). you muſt fix the upper Edge 
of the Collar E, at the Mark 5 or 6 on the 
Pillar! And then will the Microſcope be very 
near its exact Diſtance from the Object; ſo 
that by a ſmall Turn or two of the Nut J, 
either way, you may ſoon exactly fit it to 
your own Eye, and place the Object in its 
true diſtinct Baſis. 


By chis Microſcope, Liquors alſo may be very 
commodiouſly examined; for if you place a ſmall 
Drop of any Liquor on the Glaſs-plare juſt in the 


Light, irs white Colour is ſuppoſed to be occz. 
Goned. Ir paſſes through the Coriſtellarions af 
carpe, Cygnus, Aquila, Perſeus, Andraweds, par: 
of Opbiucus, and Gemini, in the Northern Hemi. 
ſphere ; and in the Southern, it rakes in Part of 
—_— Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo Navis, and 

e Ara. | | 

Metrodorus, and ſome Pythaporeans, thought rh. 
Sun had once gone in this Thick inftead _ TP 
Eceliprick ; and conſequently, that irs Whireneſ 
proceeds from the Remains of his Lighr, As the 
Galaxy is compoſed of an Inſinity of ſmall Stars 
ſo it hath uſually been the Region in which new 
Stars have appeared : As the new Star in Caſſi- 
peia, which was firſt ſeen 4. D. 1572. that in the 
Breaſt of the Swan, and another in the Knee of 


middle of the Spot of Light (c), the Parts of it will | Serpenterius ; and ſeveral others, which have ap- 


become very vifible, and its Animalcula, if it have 


any, will be diſcovered. And thus may the Eels 


in Vinegar, the ſmall Creatures in Black Pepper- 
water, or in Waters where Wheat, Barley, Sc. have 
been infuſed, the Eels and other ſmall living Crea- 
tures in Puddle-water, be as plainly ſeen as by 
almoſt any other — 

And one Thing I ought 


this Glaſs, ſeen the Circulation of the Blood in the 
Fins of the Tail of Tadpoles ; and indeed more 
conſpicuouſly here than in any ether Creature : For 
the Fins growing all round the Tail, and coming 
bur a little way out beyond the Body of it, both 
the Ejaculation of the Blood out by the Arteries, 
and its Return again by the Veins, is much quicker 
than in the Tails of Fiſhes ; and abundance more 
Streams; Turns and Windings of the moving Blood 
are here viſible, than I could ever ſee in any other 
Animal. To which I may add, That the Creature 
will live a good while out of the Water, and will 
lie very ſtill. | 


The Object and the Image in the diſtinct Baſe | 


not to omit to ſpeak on 
this Occaſion ; which is, That I have often with 


again. | ng 
MILITARY Achitecture, the ſame with Firt;: 


fication. | 


vat. & + 


lique and winding Paſſages : When ir is finiſhed, 
divers Barrels of Powder are placed therein, to- 
gether with a Train or Saucidge ; and the Quan- 
rity of Powder is proportioned to the Height and 
Weight of the Body which is to be blown vp. 
There are alſo Mines ſprung in the Field, which are 
called Fougades. | 

The Ally or Paſſage of a Mine is uſually about 
four Foot ſquare ; at the end of which is the Cham- 


carried on, the more it is ſubject ra be diſcovered 


being reciprocal (as Mr. Molineux ſhews, p. 102. | by the Enemy; therefore tis beſt not to aim at 


of his Dzopericks), the Image there may be formed 
larger than the Object, on which depends the Do- 


Ctrine of the Double Microſcope, 


Which Inſtrument I believe, was firſt contrived, 


at leaſt fitted for Uſe and Obſervation by Dr. Hook, 


F. R. S. and a Deſcriprion of it is publiſhed in 
his Micrograpbia. 


Since that, Mr Fohn Marſhal, at the Archimedes 


in Ludgate-ſireet, hath brought it ro a very good 
Degree of Perfection: And I rake his Double Mi- 
croſcope here deſcribed, in all Reſpects, ro be the 
w:oft uſeful, handy, and ready Inſtrument of this 
kind. | 

I have had Mellen's Glaſſes, and ſeen Lewen- 
hoeck's and Campani s, but I would ſooner have the 
Double Microſcope than any of them, and the Price 
is much eaher. 


MILIARIS Herpes. See Herpes. | 

MILKY-WAY, or Via Lactea, the Galaxy, is 
a broad whhe Path or Track, encompaſſing the 
whole Heavens, and extending it ſelf in ſome 
Places with a double Path, bur for the moſt Part 
with a ſingle one. Some of the Antients, as Ari- 
ſtotle, &c. imagin d that this Path conſiſted only 
of a certain Exhalation hanging in the Air; but by 
the Teleſcopical Obſervations of this Age, it hath 
been diſcovered to conſiſt of an innumerable 
Quantity of Fixed Stars, different in Situation and 
Magnitude; from the confuſed Mixture of whole 


Mining too far, and to make a new one where the 


former takes no Effect. 

MINE-Dyal. is a Box and Needle, with a Brais 
Ring divided into 360 Degrees, with ſeveral Dyals 
graduated thereon ; generally thus made fer the 
| Uſe of Miners. 
| MINERALS, are hard Bodies dug out of the 
Earth or Mines (whence the Name) being in part 
of a Metalline, and in part of a Stony Subſtance, 
and ſometimes with ſome Salt and Sulphur inter- 
mixed withthe other. Of theſe ſee a large Account 
under the more general Word Foſſils. See alſo Stoxes 
and Minerals, 

MINIM, a Term in Muſick ; ſee Notes and 

Time, | 

MINIMA Naturalia, are ſuch Particles of 

Matter, which tho' they have each a determinate 
Shape and Bulk, yer are roo minute to be fingly 
ſenfible. Theſe are ſuppoſed ro be intire, and 
undivided, and to be perfectly ſolid ; and are 
the ſame with what in another Word are cal- 
led Atoms, becauſe of their ſuppoſed Indlviſi- 
bility. 

MINIMENTS, ar rather Muniments, in Law, 
are the Evidences or Writings, whereby a Man 15 
enabled to defend the Title of his Eſtate. And 
ſome ſay this Word Miniments includes all manner 
of Evidences. 

MINION, a fort of Cannon, is either Large or 


Ordinary, The 


peared for a while, and then become inviſible 


ber ef the Mine, as they call it. The farther it is 
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be Bange Minion, or one of the longeſt Size, 
has irs Bore 3 4 Inch Diameter, and is 1000 
Pound weight : irs Load is 3 f Pound of Pow. 
der; its Shot 3 Inches Diameter, and 3 + Pound 
weight ; its Lengrh is 8 Foot, and its level Range 
125 Faces. dP 3 

The Ordinary Minion, its Bore is 3 Inches in Di- 
amerer, and weighs about 800 or 750 Pound 
weight : It's 7 Foor long ; its Load 2 Pound and 
a half of Powder; its Shot near 3 Inches Diameter, 
and weighs 3 Pounds 4 Ounces ; and it ſhoots 
point-black 120 Paces. | 

MINIUM, or Red-lead, is the common Calx 
of Lead calcined for 3 or 4 Hours in a Reverbe- 
ratory Furnace, till it turn ro a Red Colour. 


MINOR, a Term in Law, fignifying one in| L 


Nonage, Minority, or under Age: But more pro- 
perly an Heir Male or Female, before they come 
to the Age of One and twenty; during which 
Minority their Actions are invalid, &©c. Let a 


Neglect or Overvghr. 


fence ; for where the Plaintiff or Defenda 
any Action is amerced, the Entry is Ideo in Miſes 
ricordia. It is called Miſericordia, becauſe it ought 
ro be very moderate, and rather leſs than the 
Offence. Therefore if a Man be unreaſonably a- 
merc'd in a Court, not of Record, as in the 
Court- Baron, &c. there is a Writ called Moderata 
Mi ſericordia, directed to the Lord or his Bailiff, com- 
manding them that they rake moderate Amercia- 
ments. Sometimes Miſericordia is to be quit and 
diſcharged of all manner of Amerciaments, that a 
Man may fall into in the Foreſt. 
MISPRISION, a Term in Law, 


ſignify in 
As for Example * tying 


Miſprifion of Treaſon or Felony, is a Neglect or 
ight account ſhewed of Treaſon or Felony com- 
marred, by nor revealing it when we know it to 
be committed; or by letting any Perſon commit- 
red for Treaſon or Felony, or Suſpicion of either, 
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to go, before he be Indicted, Miſprifion of Trea- 
fon, is the Concealment, or not diſcloſing of known 
Treaſon: For which, the Offenders are to ſuffer 
Impriſonment during the King's Pleaſure; loſe 1 
their Goods, and the Profits of their Lands, during | © LR WT 


Minor may preſent, as Patron to an Eccleſiaſtical 
Benefice. | 

MINUTE, is the 6oth Part of a Degree or Hour; 
ſo that every Hour, or Degree of any great Circle, 


is divided into 60 Minutes, every Minute into 60 their Lives. Miſpriſion of Felony, is only Finable oh 11 N {| 
Seconds, each Second into 60 Thirds, Oc. by the Juſtices before whom the Party is attainted: a 1 


MIS ADVENTURE, or M. ſaventure, in Law, | Bur Juſtices of the C:mmon-Pleas have Power to 15 5 R.04 
has a ſpecial Signification, for the killing of a aſſeſs Fines and Amerciaments upon Perſons offend- 5 0 ; | 
Man, partly by Negligence, and partly by Chance. ing by Miſpriſions, Contempts, or Neglects, for . 11 
As if a Man, thinking no Harm, careleſly throws] not doing, or miſdoing any thing in or concerning Nan 12 5 
a Stone, or ſhooterh an Arrow, Sc. wherewath he | Fines. M/ priſon of Clerks, is a Neglect of Clerks Pit il - 
killeth another: In this Cale he commits nor Fe- | jn writing, ot keeping Records, By the Miſprijivn „ 1 98.8 
lony, but only loſeth his Goods, and hath Pardon | of Clerxs, no Proceſs ſhall! be annulled or diſcon- | 1 
of Courſe for his Life. Some between venture tinued: And Fuſtices of Aſſize ſhall amend the 
and Miſaventure make this Diſtinction, That 4- Defaults of Clerks miſpriſmg of a Syllable, or 
venture is meer Chance: As if a Man, being up- Lerrer, in writing. a 
on or near the Water, be taken with ſome ſud-} MISSEN-Maſt of a Ship is a round and long 17 | 
den Sickneſs, and ſo falls in, and is drown'd ; or | piece of Timber, ſtanding in her Stern or ſtern- 4 4 
into the Fire, and be burn d ro Death. Miſaven- moſt Part. Some great Ships require two; then * 
ture, they ſay, is where a Man cometh to his the next the Main-maſt, is the Main- miſſen; and 
Death by ſome untoward Violence; as the Fall of that next the Poop, the Bonaventure-miſſen. But 
a Tree, the Running of a Cart-wheel, the Stroke | when ar Sea, they uſe the Word Miſſen alone, {RITA 
of a Horſe, or the like, they always mean the Sail, and not the Maft. f 

MISE, in Law, hath ſeveral Significations : As] And to the Sail theſe ſeveral Ferms of Art fol- | | 
firſt, a Gift or Cuſtomary Preſent which the Peo-| lowing belong: Set the Miſſen; i. e. Ser the Mi f 1 
ple of Wales give to every new King or Prince | ſen. ſail right, as ſhe ought to ſtand. Change the | | | 
at their Entrance into that Principality. Some- | Miſſen ; f. e. Bring the Miſſen-yard over to the | | 
times Miſes are taken for Taxes or Tollages, | other fide of the Maſt. Peek the Miſſen; i. e. Put 
Anno 25. E. 1.5. Sometimes for Cofts and Ex- | the Miſſen yard right up and down the Maſt, Spell 
pences; as pro Aiſis & Cuſtagiis, for Coſts and | the Miſſen, i. e. Let go the Sheet; and withal, 

Charges ordinarily uſed in the Entries of Judgment | Peek up the Tard. The Uſe of this Miſſen is to 
in Perſonal Actions. | | I keep a Ship cloſe to a Wind: Wherefore, if a 

Miſe is alſo a Term of Arr, appropriated to a | Ship be apt ro Gripe too much (as they call it) 

Writ of Rigbt; ſo called, becauſe both Parties they uſe no Miſſen. A Miſſen is made uſe of often ” 
have pur themſelves upon the meer Right, to be | when a Ship rides at Anchor, to back her a-Stern, fo 

tried by the Grand Aſſiſe, or by Battel. So that that ſhe may not foul her Anchor on the turning of | 
which in all other Actions is called an Iſſue, in rhe Tide. Sometimes alſo they Lie a-Try with their 
a Writ of Right is called a Miſe ; unleſs a Colla- | Miſſen only. The Length of the Miſſen is the ſame | = 
teral Point be tried, and there it is called an Tue. | with the Height of the Main- top-maſt from the 5 
To join the Miſe upon the Meer, ſignifies, to join | Quarter-deck, and the Miſſen-top-maſt half that. 
the Miſe upon the Clear Right ; which is to join | MISSES. See Miſe. 

upon this Point, Whether hath more Right, the] MITTELLA, is the Surgeons Term for the | 
Tenant cr Demandant ? Swath that holds up the Arm when it is hurt or 

MISERERE Me, or Chordapſus, is a moſt ve-| wounded. 
hement Pain in the Guts, proceeding from an In“ MITTENDO manuſcriptum pedis finis, is a 
flammation of them, or Involution, and the Peri- | Wrir Judicial, directed to the Treaſurer and Cham- 
ſtaltick Motion inverted ; whence the Excrements | berlain of the Exchequer, to ſearch and tranſmit 
are diſcharged by the Mouth. Ir is called alſo | rhe Foot of a Fine, acknowledged before Fuſtices 
Volvulus. in Eyre, into the Common-Pleas, &c. 

MISERICORDIA in I aw, is uſed for an Ar- | MITTIMUS, is a Writ by which Records are | | ne 
itrary Amerciament impoſed on any for an Of. transferred from one Court to another, ſometimes 1 
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into the Chancery ; and from thence, by 


Conſequent: As, if , 5 


"MOD. 


Z 1 9 
_ ll. 


immediately : As, out of the 
the Exchequer ; and ſometimes 


King's-Bench into 
by a Certiorars, 
a Mitti- 
mus, into another Court. This Word is alſo uſed 
for the Precept that is directed by a Juſtice of Peace 
ro a Gaoler, for the receiving and ſafe-keeping a 
Felon, or other Offender, by him committed to 
the Gaol. 

MITRALES, are two Valves at the Orifice of 
the Vena pulmonaris, in the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart; and are ſo called, becauſe, when they 
are joined together, they ſomething reſemble a 
Mitre: They are broader than the other Valves; 
they are ſituated ſo as to look inwards, and do very 
little differ in Bigneſs and Form from the Tricu- 
ſpides in the right Ventricle. Their Uſe is to hin- 
der the Reflux of the Blood brought into the Left 
Ventricle of the Heart by the Vena pulmonaris, 
back towards the Lungs again. 

MIVA, in Pbarmacy, is the Fleſh or Pulp of a 
Quince boiled up with Sugar into a thick Con- 
ſiſtence. 

MIXT, i. e. a Mixt Body : By which in Chy- 
miſtry and Natural Philoſophy, is underſtood a 
Body not mixt or com ounded by Art, but by Na- 
ture; ſuch as Minerals, Vegerables and Animals, 
from whom by Chymiſtry different Subſtances can 
be ſeparared, ' 

MIXT Figures in Geometry. ſee Figures, | 

MIXT Number, is one that is part Integer or 
_ umber, and part Fraction ; as, 4 J, 
Wa: I, 

MIXT Reaſon or Proportion, is when the Sum 
of the Antecedent and Conſequent is compared 
with the Difference berween Antecedent and 
5 7 Then 
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MOAT, in Fortification, is a hollow Space or 
Ditch dug round a Town or Fortreſs which is 
to be defended ; whereof the Length and Breadth 
ofren depends upen the Nature of the Soil, ac- 
cording as it is Marſhy or Rocky. But Moars in 
general may be from 16 ro 22 Fathom broad, and 
from 15 to 25 Foot deep. | 

Dry Moat, is that which is deſtitute of Water, 
and ought to be deeper than one that is full of 
Water. 

Lined Moat, is that whoſe Scarp and Counter- 
ſcarp are cas d with a Wall of Maſons-Work lying 
in Talus or a- ſloap. | 

Flat.bottom'd Moat, is that which hath no ſloap- 
ing, its Corners being ſomewhat rounded. All 
Moars muſt be well flanked, and in general ſo 
wide, as that no Ladder, Tree, &c. can reach a- 
croſs it. If the Ditch be dry, or has bur little 
Water, there is uſually another ſmall Trench cut 
quite along the middle of it. 

MODEL in Architecture. See Module. 

MODERATA Miſericordia, is a Writ for him 
that is amerced in a Court Baron, or other being 
nor of Record, for any Tranſgreſſion or Offence 
beyond the Quality of a Fault. It is directed to 
the Lord of the Court, or his Bayliff, command. 
ing them to take a moderate Amerciament of the 
Party, and is founded upon Magna Charta, cap. 14. 
Quod nullus liber homo amercietur niſi ſecundum qua- 
litatem delicti, &c. 

MODES in Muſick, See Mood. 
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are little Brackets which are often ſer under the 
Cornices, more-eſpecially in the Corinthian and 
Compoſit Order, and ſerve to ſupport the Proje. 
Cture of the Larmier or Drip. The Word comes 


ed from the great Model, which is the Diameter 
of the Pillar: For as the Proportion of an Edifice 
in general depends on the Diameter of the Pillar 
ſo the Size and Number of the Modi lons, as alſo 
the Interval between them ought to have due Re. 
lation to the whole Fabrick. | 
MODIOLUS, Trepenum, or Auabaptiſton, is an 
Inſtrument which they uſe in profound Corry 
tions, Contuſions, Cuts, and Fractures of the Bones 
of the Head, not to be applied; unleſs, 1. The 
Chips and Prominences of the Bones prick. 2. 
When the Upper Table is entire, but depreſsd; 
and the Lower broken. 3. When the extrava(a- 
red Blood would choak a Man with Corruption. 
The manner of Trepanning, or opening the Skull, 
is thus : When the Hairs are ſhaven off, the Skin 
is to be cut to the Pericranium, avoiding, as care. 
fully as may be, the Muſcles of the Temples, and 
the Surures of the Skull; and for this time the 
Wound is to be bound up, unleſs there be ſo little 
Blood ſpilt, that the Membrane, called Pericrani- 
um, may at the ſame time be pulled off from the 
Skull. Then after a few Hours you may ſtop 
the Ears of the Patient, take one of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, called a Maſculine Modiolus, whoſe Point 


is to be fixed in the Skull, bur ſo far off the Fra- 


ture, that it touch it not, much leſs the Suture, 
with its Teeth ; tho ſome Surgeons never avoid 
the Surures, and aſſure us that they have perfora- 
red them as ſucceſsfully as any orher Parr : Then 
hold the Inſtrument faſt with the Left Hand, and 
turn it round with the Right, till you have cut 
a pretty deep Hole: After this take a Feminine 
Modiolus, (which has no Point in the middle) and 
turn it round, as before. In the mean time take 
away the Duſt or Chips that proceed from the 
Perforation, and moiſten the Inſtrument in Oy! 
and Water, to make it cool and ſlippery. The 
Blood that appears, will ſnew that you are now 
gone as deep as the ſecond Table, i. e. beyond the 
Skull, ro the Meninx; and then you ' muſt preſs 
very gently, leſt the Membrane of the Brain be 
unad viſedly hurt. When the Bone begins ro wag, 


looſen ir, and rake it out with a pair of Surgeon's 
Pincers. Blanchard. | 
MODO & Forma, are Words of Art in Pro- 
ceſs and Pleadings ; and namely, in the Anſwer 
of the Defendant ; whereby he denierh himſelf 
to have done the Thing laid to his Charge, . 
do & forma declarata : It fignifies as much as 
that Clauſe in the Civil Law, negat allegata prout 
allegantur, eſſe vera; where modo & forma are of 
the Subſtance of the Iſſue, and were but Words of 
courſe. 8 
MODULE, or Madel, in Architecture, is 3 
certain Meaſure invented by Vignola, and made 
uſe of to regulate the Proportion of the whole 
Building. -Ir is generally half the Diameter cf a 
Pillar at the lower end, in the Tuſcan aud in the 
Dorick Order ; bur in others, the whole Diame- 
ter. This Diameter is divided into 12 equal 
parts; and inte 18 for the Ionick, Coriuthian, 
and Compoſit Orders. And this Module or N 


is a kind of Univerſal Meaſure, which helps u- 
FO 


MODILLONS, or Modillions, in Architecture, 


from the Italian Modigliom, ſignify ing a little Mo. 
del or Meaſure ; but this Part muſt be diſtinguiſh. 


pur ſomething in betwixt the ſides of rhe Wound; 
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to ger rid of the great Uncertainties there are in 

the Feet and Inches of divers Nations, and at di- 
vers Times. | 
MODUS Decimanii, is when either Land, a 
Sum of Money, or Yearly Penficn, is given to 
the Parſon, &©c. by Compoſition, as Satisfaction 
for his Tythes in kind. 
MOINEAU, is a Name the French, and ſome 
Modern Writers of Fortification, give to a little 
Plat-Baſtion, which is raiſed before a Curtain that 
is too long, and which hath two other Baſtions 
at the ends of it; for they being out of Musket- 
ſnot one of the other, muſt be defended by ſome 
ſuch thing as this Afoineau or Pla:-Baſtion, Some- 
times the Moineau joins to the Curtain, and ſome- 
times is disjoined from it by a Moat. 
MOLA Genu, Patella, or Retula, is a round 
and broad Bone, placed at the jointing of the 
Thigh and Leg, to preſerve the Knee from flip- 
ping out, and ro deſend the Juncture from Exccr. 
nal Injuries. 
MOLA Carnes, is a Fleſny and ſometimes a 
Spongy Subſtance, without Boncs or Bowels: I: | 
is often black, like concrered Blood; and ſome- 
times extream hard; pretcrnaturaily brought into 


And in comparing the Motions of Bodies, the 
Ratio of cheſe Moments is always compounded of 
the Quantity of Matter in, and the Celerity of 
the moving Body : So that the Moment of any 
moving Body may be conſidered as a Rectangle 
under the Quantity of Matter into the Celerity, 
And ſince tis certain that all equal Rectargics 
have their Sides reciprocally proportionable, (14. 
6. 6. Eucl.) therefore if the Aloments of any Mo- 
veables are equal, the Quantity of Matter in one, 
to chat of the other, will be reciprocally : : as the 
Celerity of the Latter to the Celerity of the For- 
mer: And vice verſa, if the Quantities of Mat- 
ter are reciprocally proportionable to the Celeri- 
ties, the Moments or Quantities of Motion in each 
will be equal. 

The Mement of any moving Body may be con- 
lidered allo as the Aggregate or Sum of all the 
Moments of the Parts of that Body; and there- 
fore where the Magnitudes and Number of any 
Particles are the ſame, and where they are mo- 


ved with the ſame Celerity, there will be the ſame 
Moments of the Wholes. 


MONADES, Sce Digits. e 
MONKS-Scam. So the Sailors call ſewing the 


the World inſtead of a Fætus. 
MOLARES, or Max:!!ares Dentes. Sec Den- 


tes 


Edges or Selvedges of the Sails together, one 


over another; and tis ſew'd on both ſides, to make 


it the ſtronger. 


MOLINE. The Heralds Term {TJ 
for one of their Croſſes of this Niall N-#8111!9 61 

Figure. The Field Azure, a Croſs 
Moline, or, by the Name of Mo- 
lineux. Guillim ſaith this Croſs 
repreſenteth a Mil Rind, or the 
Form of the Ink of a Mill. 


MOLOSSUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe, 
conſiſting of Three Syllables, when they are all 
long. N 
MOMENTS, are ſometimes taken for the 
| leaſt and moſt inſenſible Parts of Time; as 
when we ſay, ſuch a thing was done in a Mo- 
ment. 5 

In Mathematicks, Moments are ſuch indeter— 
minate and inſtable Parts of Quantity, as are 
ſuppoſed to be in perpetual Flux, i. e. either con- 
tinually decreaſing or increaſing; which latter 
are taken for Affirmative and Politive Moments, 
and the former for Negative or Subtractible ones; 
And theſe continually increaſing or decreaſing 
Particles are ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall ; for 
as ſoon as ever they come to be of any finite Mag- 
nitude, they ceaſe ro be Moments. Moments there- 
fore are ro be look'd upon as the generative Prin- 
ciples of finite Magnirudes ; and are here ſuppo- 
ſed to have no Magnirude, but to be Inceptive on- 
ly of it, to uſe Dr. Wallis his Word. 


of theſe Moments, the Velocities of their In- 
creaſes or Decreaſes be made uſe of, or the finite 


come to be called Flux nt. | 


uſed in reference to the Laws of Mon, ſignifie 
the Qnantities of Af:tion in any moviag Podies ; 
and ſometimes, ſimply, the Mo- on it ſelf ; and 
they define it to be the Vis inſita, or Pewer by 
which any moving Bodies do continually change 


their Places, 


And becauſe tis the ſame thing, if in the room | 


Quantities proportionable to ſuch Velocities; this 


Method of proceeding, which conſiders the Mo- | Ggnifying the Space of one Trighph between two 
tions, Changings, or Fluxions of Quanrities, hath | Pilaſters, or two Columns. 


ently of ſingular Uſe for the Regulating of Sounds; 


e ons but ſome appropriate the Name of Mcncchord to 
Wee fre Inſtrument that hath only one ſingle String, as 


the Trumpet Marine, 

The Ancients made uſe of the Moncchord to 
determine the Proportion of Sounds to one ano- 
cher: When the Chord was divided into two e- 
qual Parts, fo that the Terms were as 1 and 1, 
they called them Unzſers ; bur if they were as 
2 co 1, they called them Ofaves or Diapaſens ; 
when they were as 3 to 2, they called them 
' Fifths, or Diapentes; if they were as 4 to 3, they 
called them Fourth, or Diateſſerons ; if the Terms 
were as 5 to 4, they call it Dzton, or a Tierce 
major; but if the Terms were as 6 to 5, then 
they called it a Demi-diten, or a Tierce minor; 
and laſtly, if the Terms were as 24 to 25, they 
called it a Demiten or Die ze. 


The Monochord being thus divided, was pro- 


perly that which they called a Hſtem, of which 
there were many kinds, according to the different 
| Diviſions of the Monochord. | 
| MONOCOTLUM, is the Gut Cæcum. 
' MONOPETALOUS F:owers, (in Botany) are 
| ſuch, as, tho' they may be feemingly cut into four 
or five ſmall Petala or Leaves, are yet all of one 
piece, and which falling off all together, have 
their Flower in one piece. See Pet ala. , 
MONOPOLY, in Law, is a Grant to any Per- 
ſon or Perſons, of or for the ſole buying, ſelling, 
| making, working, or uſing any Commodity. 


MONOTRIGLYPH, a Term in Architecture, 


MONSTRANS De dheit, in a Legal Senſe, 


Moments alſo in a Phyſical Senſe, as they arc | ſignifies a Suit in Chancery, for the Subject to be 


MONOCHORD; - = kiad of Infirumcar anci: . 


reſtored to Lands and Tenements, which he fhews 
to be his Right, tho' by Office found to be in the 
poſleſſion of another lately dead; by which Office 
the King is entituled to a Chattel, Free- hold, or 
Inheritance in the ſaid Lands. 


Qqq 
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MONSTRANS De faitt an Records, ſbewing of | 2. The . Perfeft of the Leſs, wherein « f 
= Des or Records, is thus: Upon an Action of Debt Pct rigs, two Longs, a Long 8 
| brought upon an Obligation, after che Plaintiff | a Breve three Semi-breves, and a Semi-breve rw, 
bath declared, he ought to ſhew his Obligation; Minims. ; | | 
and ſo it is of Records, And the Difference be- 
tween Manſtrans de faits and Oyer de faits, is this: | 3. The Imperfect of the More, in which a 
He that pleads the Deed or Records, or declares | Large contained two Longs, a Long two Breve, 
upon it, ought to ſhew the ſame ; and the other, a Breve two Semi-breves, and a Semi-breve three 
againſt whom ſuch Deed or Record is pleaded, may | Minims. 
£4 demand Ojer of the ſame. | | | : | 
* MONSTRAVERUNT, is a Writ that lies for | 4. The Imperfect of the Leſs, is the ſame with 
the Tenants in Ancient Demeſne, being diſtrained | thar which we call the Common Mood, the other 
N for the Payment of any Toll or Impoſition, con- | three being now altogether out of Uſe; altho 
trary to their Liberty which they do or ſhould | the Meaſure of our Common Triple time is the 
enjoy. ſame with the Mood Imper fett of the More, except 
MONT Pagnote, or the Poſt of the Invulnerable, | that we reckon bur two Minims to a Semi-breve 
is an Eminence choſen out of Cannon-ſhort of a | which in that Mood comprehend three. 9 
Place befieged ; where curious and wary Perſons | 
place themlelves to ſee the Attack and the manner | In our Common Mood, two Longs make one 
of the Siege. | | Large, two Breves a Long, two Semi-breves a 
MONTH, properly ſpeaking, is the Time in] Breve, &c. proceeding in the ſame Order to the 
which the Moon runs through the Zodiack, and | laſt or ſhorteſt Note: So that a Large contains 
therefore is accounted by the Motion of the Moon; two Longs, four Breves, eight Semi-breves fe. 
and therefore the Lunar Month is either Periods. | reen Afinims, thirty two Crotchets, ſixty four Qua- 
cal, which is the Time of the Moon's Motion from vers, &c, 
any one Point of the Zodiack to the ſame again, | Beſides theſe Mcods of Time, Five others rela- 
and is ſomerhing leſs than 27 Days and 8 Hours; ting ro Tune, were in Uſe among the Ancient 
or elſe Hnodical, which is the Time between New | Grecians, which were termed Tones or Tune: by 
Moon and New Moon, and is ſomething more | the Latins ; the Deſign of either being to ſhew in 
than 29 Days and an halt. 


ö 

| 3 I what Key a Song was ſer, and how the different 
| | There is alſo a Solar Month, which is the Time | Keys had relation one to another. 
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that the Sun takes up in running through one of | Theſe ſorts of Moeds were diftinguiſh'd by the 
the Signs of the Zodiack, and is almoſt 30 Days | Names of the ſeveral Provinces of Greece, where 
and half. | — | they were firſt invented; as the Derick, Lydian, 
And both theſe Solar and Lunar Months are | Ionick, Phrygian, and Zolich, 8 
eicher Aſtronomical, like thoſe above-mentioned ; . 
or Civil, which are various, according to the U- = 5 
ſage of accounting in different Places, Cities and | Dorick Mood confifted of flow-run'd Notes, 
Nations. 5 and was proper for the exciting Perſons to Sobrie- 
The Egyptians accounted by Solar Months, each | ry and Piery. | b 
of 30 Days; and to compleat their Vear, after 
. 12 ſuch Months, they added 5 Days, which the | Hy dian Mcod was likewiſe uſed in Solemn 
4 odd Hours made up. 5 Grave Mulick ; and the Deſcant or Compoſition 
But moſt of the Ancient Nations accounted by | was of flow Time, adapted to Sacred Hymns or 
the Lunar Synodical Month ; as the Fews, Greeks, | Anthems, ” 
and the Romans, till . Cefar's Time; and as the | 
Mahometans do to this Day. And becauſe theſe | Tonick Mod was for more light and ſoft Mu- 
Months did not contain an exact Number of | fick ; ſuch as pleaſant amorous Songs, Sarabands, 
Days, to adapt them to Civil Computation, they | Corants, Jiggs, &c, 
accounted alternately one Month to have 30, and | | 
the next 31 Days; and by this means they made Phrygian Mood was a Warlike kind of Mu- 
two ſuch Civil Months to be equal to two Lunar fick, fir for Trumpets, Haurboys, and other In- 
ones of 29 Days and half; and they brought it ro | ftruments of the like Nature; whereby the Minds 
aſs, that the New Month, for a Run of many | of Men were animared to undertake Military At- 
ears, did not much deviate from the Firſt Day | chievements, or Martial Exerciſes. 
of rhe Civil Month. | 
MOOLS in Grammar, determine the Signifi-| Rolick Mid, being of a more airy, ſoft, and 
cation of Verbs, as to the Manner and Circum- | delightful Sound, ſuch as our Maadrigals, ſerved 
ſtances of che Affirmation; and are in Number | to allay the Paſſions by the means of its grateful 
Six, viz. The Indicative, the Imperative, the Op- Variety and melodious Harmony. _ 
tative, the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive Mood; 
which ſee. | | | Theſe Moods or Tones were diſtinguiſhed into 
MOOD in Muſick, ſignifies certain Proportions | Authentick and Playal, with reſpect to the divi- 
of the Time, or Meaſure of Notes. Theſe Moods | ding of the Octave into its Fifth and Fourth: 
or Modes of meaſuring Notes, were formerly Four | The Former was when the Fifth Poſſeſſed the 
in Number, v:z. Lower Place, according ro the Harmonical Diviſi- 
on of an Ofave ; and the other was when it ſtood 
1. The Perfect of the More, in which a Large | in the Upper Place, according to the Arithmetical 
contain'd three Longs, a Long three Breves, a | Diviſion of the ſame Octave. 8 
Breve three Semi- breves, and a Semi- breve three 
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MOON. The Periodical Revolution of the 
' Moon, in reference to the Fixed Stars, is 27 Days, 
Hours, 43 Minutes: And in the ſame Space of 
Time, by a ſtrange Correſpondence and Harmony 
of che two Motions, it revolves the ſame way about 
irs own Axis; whereby (one Motion as much 
converting it to, as the other turns it from the Earth) 
the ſame fide is always expoſed to our Sight. See 

ol. II. 

* The Librations of the Moon's Body, which oc- 
caſion that the ſame Hemiſphere exactly is not 
always expoſed to our Sighr, ariſe from the Ec- 
centricity of the Moon's Orbit, from the Perrurba- 
tions by rhe Sun's Attraction, and from the Obli- 
quiry of the Axis of the Diurnal Rotation of the 
Moon's own Orbit; without the Knowledge of 
which Circumſtanccs, her Phenomena were inex- 
plicable, but by the Contideration of them are very 
demonſtrable. 

The mean Horary Motion of the Moon, in re- 
ſpect of the Fixed Stars, is 32 minutes, 56 ſeconds, 
27 thirds, 12 fourths and an half. 

The Moon is diſtant from the Earth, accord- 
ing to moſt Aſtronomers, 59 ; according to Vin- 
deline, 60; Copernicus ko; ; Kircher, 62+; and 
according ro Tycho, 56 + Semi-diamerers ct the 
Earth. Sir Iſaac Newton thinks the Diſtance ought 
to be eſteemed about 61: Therefore the mean 
Diſtance may be reckoned 60. Bur if the Earth 
and Moon move both round the Sun, with their 
common Centre of Gravity, that admirable Aſtro- 
nomer demonſtrates, that the Diſtance between 
the Centres of the Earth and Moon, will be 60 + 
of the Earth's Semi-diameter, Prop. 60. Lib. 1. 
Princip. | 

She is nearer the Earth at her Hzygꝰ, than in the 
Quadrature, by 2; Part of the Diſtance. 


According to M. Caſſins, the Moon's greateſt 


ced to any certain Rule : As, Thar the Velocitics 
or Horary Motions of the Apogeum and Nodes; 


the greateſt Eccentricity in the Conjunctions, and 
the leaſt in the Quadrarures ; and that Inequality 
which is called the Variation of the Moon: All theſe 
do increaſe and decreaſe annually, in a triplicate 
Ratio of the apparent Diameter of the Sun: And 
this Variation is increaſed and diminiſhed in a du- 
plicate Ratio of the Time between the Quadra- 
rures ; as Sir Iſaac Newton proves in many places of 
his Principia, 

Thar Curious Perſon found the Apogeum in the 
Moon's Syzygies to go forward 23 min. cach Day, 
in reſpect of the Fixed Stars; and to go backward 
16 min, 3 each Day in the Quadratures: And 
therefore the middle Annual Motions he eftimares 
ar 40 deg, i 

This differs ſomething from Mr. Flamſtecd's A. 
ſtronomical Tables; where the Diurnal Progreifion 
of the Mocn's Apogeum is 24 min. 28 ſeconds in 
the Syzygzes, and the Receſſion 20 min. 12 ſeconds 
in the Quadratures. See the Words Secondary 
Planets. 


That the Cauſe of the Secondary Light of the Moon, 


as they call it; that is, the obſcure Part of her, 


appearing like kindled Aſhes, juſt before and after 
the Change or New Moon, is the Sun's Rays re- 
flected from the bright Hemiſphere of the Earth to 
thoſe dark Parts of the Moon, and thence again 
reflected to the Earth deſtitute of the Sun's Light; 
ſee proved in Jucchius Philcſoph. Optic. Nov. from 
p. 247, co p. 260. And allo in Tacguet's Opera Geo- 
metrica. | 

The Excellent Sir Iſaac Newton makes it a Pro- 
poſition to inquire into the Figure of the Moon; 
and ſuppoſing it, at its firſt Original, to have been 


Diſtance from the Earth is 61, the mean Diſtance 
56, and the leaft Diſtance 52 Semi-diameters of 
the Earth. | 
The Power of the Moon's Influence as to the 
Tides, is to that of the Sun as 6 to one. Sir Iſaac 
Newtcn. | 
As to the Inequality of the Moon's Motion, 
(which proceeds from the Action of rhe Sun, di- 
ſturbing the Motion of the Secondary Planets) 
ſhe moves ſwifter, and deſcribes (by a Radius 
drawn from it ro the Earth) a greater Arca in 
proportion to the Time, harh an Orbit leſs cur- 
ved, and by that means comes nearer ro the Earth 
in her HZ)gies or Conjunctions, than in the Qua- 
drarures, unleſs the Motion of her Eccentricity 
hinder it: Which Eccentricity 1s greateſt, when 
the Apogeum of the Moon happens in the Con— 
junctions ; and is leaſt, when the Apogeum hap- 
pens at the Quadrarures. And therefore rhe Moon 
is ſwifter as well as ncarer to us in ber Perigeum, 
and more remote and flower in her Apogeum ar 
the Conjundtions, than at the Quadratures; and 
her Motion is ſwifter alſo in the Earth's Aphelion, 


| 


than in irs Perihelion. The Apogeum allo goes 


forward ſwifter in the Conjunctions, and goes 
lower at the Quadratures: But her Nodes are at 
reſt in the Con junctions, and do recede moſt ſwiftl 
in the Quadratures. 

The Moon allo perpetually changes the Figure 


of her Orbit, or the Species of the Ellipſe the 
moves in, | 


There are alſo ſome other Inequalities in rhe 


a Fluid, like to our Sea, he calculares, that rhe 
Attraction of our Earth would raiſe the Water 


there to near 90 Foot high, as the Attraction of the 
Moon raiſeth our Water to 12 Foot: Whence the 


Figure of the Moon muſt be a Spherboid, whole | 


greateſt Diameter extended, will pals through the 


| Centre of our Earth; and will be longer than the 


other Diameter perpendicular to it, by 180 Feer. 
And from hence it comes to paſs, thar we ſee al- 
ways the ſame Face of the Moon : For ſhe cannot 
reſt in any other Poſition, but will continually en- 
deavour to conform her ſelf to this Situation. Prop. 
39. I ib. 3. | 

The Moon hath properly no Armoſthere, ſuch 
as our Earth harh, abounding with Clouds, Winds, 
Thunder or Lightning; becauſe her Face always, 
when our Air 1s clear, appears diſtinct and clear; 
and by our Teleſcopes we can fee the Sun's Light 
pals regularly and uniformly from one mountainqu⸗ 
Place to another. 

Mr. Famſteed in Philefoph Tanſact. N. 154. faith, 
Thar the beſt Tables of the Moon's Morions do err 


12 minutes, or more, in her apparent Place; which 


the Longitude of Places endeavourcd to be found 
cur by her. | 

M. Azout favs, Thar this Planet's Dic nieter never 
appear'd ro him above 32 min. and never leſs than 
24 min. 45 ſeconds. 

Sir aa Newton reckons the mer Diameter ol 
the Moon ro be 32 minutes, I2 {20934 as che Sun © 
is 21 minutes, 27 ieconds. 

The Deniiry of rhe Moon he cencludes to be 


Motions of this Planer, which cart hardly be redu- 


to that af the Earth, as ꝙ 10 5 
249g 
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and their Equations, and the Difference berween 


cauſes a Fault of Hili an Hour, or 7 + Deproes of 
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the Maſs or Quantity of Matter in the Meon to 
that of the Earth, is as 1 to 26 nearly. 

The famous Dr. Wallis agrees with Des Cartes 
in the Solution of that Difficulty, Why the Moon 
appears to our common Sight {> much bigger 
when near the Horizon, than ſhe doth when near 
the Meridian; though ſhe be (nearly) one Semi- 
diameter of the Earth nigher to us in the latter 
Caſe, than in the former: Which is, That the 


* 


Horizontal Moon is capable of being compared 


with many intervening Objects, interpoſed Hills, 
Se. bur the Meridional Moon hath nothing to be 
compared withal ; and therefore the Diſtance be- 
rween us and her, is judged to be vaſtly greater, 
than when ſhe is in the Horizon. He ſays, Ir can- 
not be ar all from the Refraction of Vapours near 
the Horizon, becauſe that can only increaſe the 
Altitude of her, bur not her Azimuth or Breadth ; 
for the Horizon, in the whole, will always be bur 
a Circle. Fhiloſ. Tranſe N 187. Es 
The Plane of the Moon's Orbit is inclined to 
that of the Ecliptick, and makes with it an Angle 
of about 5 Degrees. Greg. Aſtron. And this Decli- 
nation varies; and is greateſt when the Moon is 
in the Quadratures, and leaſt when ſhe is in her 
Syzygies. 
By means of the Spots in the Moon (which He- 
velius, Grimaldus and Ricciolus gave Names to) the 
Lunar Eclipſes are more accurately obſerved than 
formerly, to the great Advancement of Geography 
and Navigation, in ſertling the Longirudes of Pla- 
ces: For the Immerſions and Emerſions of thele 
Spors from the Shadow of the Earth, are moſt nicely 
determined. | 
Although the Moon's Period round the Earth be 
in 27 Days, 7 Hours, + of an Hour, (which 1s 
the Periodical Month) yer becauſe in the Space 
of a Periodical Month, the Earth alſo with its 
Satellite, the Moon, is moved on almoſt an in- 
tire Sign, in Conſequentia ; therefore the Point of 
the Moon's Orbit, in the laſt Conjunction, or 
New Moon, will be gotten too far to the Weſt- 
ward : And therefore the Moon cannot come 
yet to a new Conjunction with the Sun, bur 
wants of it 2 Days and 5 Hours; which muſt be 
paſt before the intire Lunation will be over, and 
before the Moon hath exhibited all her Phaſes. 
Theſe 2 Days and 5 Hours therefore being added 
to the Periodical Month, make the Synodical one, 


which cenſiſts of 29 Days, 12 Hours, and + of an 


Hour, 
Mr. Fiamſiced makes the Lunar Periodical Month 


to be 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 7 feconds ; as, 
on Enquiry, he aſſured me. | 

The other ſecondary Planets move ſwifter round 
their Axes than the Moon ; for ber (as the Earth's) 


uniform Revolution round her Axis, is juſt the 


Time of her Periodical Month above-menrioned : 
Which is the Reaſon that ſhe always obverts the 


ſame Face towards us, allowing a little for that 


Motion of hers which they call her L ibration. See 
Evectien and Libration. 

The Axis of this Motion 1s always parallel to its 
ſelf, and rherefore cannot be at Right Angles with 
the Plano of the Moon's Orbit, (for this, by reaſon 
of che Sun's Perturbation of her Motion, is conti- 
mally changing) bur is inclined to it, and is almoſt 
at Right Angles with the unchangeable Plane of the 
Ecliptick. 

Tho' the Moon, as well as the Earth, and proba- 
bly all the Planers, be of a Figure Oblately Soberoi- 

f j 


: 


— 


— 


dical, (chat is, having its Diameter at the Equator 
longer than irs Axis) yer the Exceſs of the Equato- 
rial Diameter in her, is ſo inconſiderable, that ſhe 
may well enough paſs for a Globe ; and perhaps 
this nearly Spherical Figure of the Moon, may be 
the Reſult of her low Motion round her Axis: 
For Jupiter, which moves the ſwifteſt of any round 
irs Axis, is of a Figure more Oblate than any other 
Planer. 

If an Eye were placed in the Moon, it would 
judge, that the Sun, the Earth, and the other Planets, 
together with the Fixed Stars, did move from Haſt 
to Weſt on the Poles of the Ecliptick in a Perio,.c. 


Month, becauſe in that Space of Time, the Moon 


turns round her Axis; and theſe Poles of the Eclip- 
tick would be very remarkable and conſpicuous: 
for the North Pole would be near a Star of the 
fourth Lighr, in the third Flexure of Draco, which 
would be but three Degrees diſtance from the true 
Pole of the Ecliptick, and the Southern would be 
diſtinguiſhed by the four Stars in Xiphia Piſces, one 


of which is nearer that Pole of the Ecliptick, than 


the Pole- ftar is to the Arctick Pole: And it would 
be yet more remarkable by rhe Nearneſs of the 
Nubecula maj or. 

The apparent Revolution of the Sun (to a Lunar 
Spectator) about the Moon ſeemingly at reſt, would 
ſeem longer than really it 1s, becauſe of the Moon's 
being carried along with the Earth round the Sun 
in Conſequentia : So that the Natural Day in the 
Moon would be an intire Synodical Month; 
wherefore there the Sun will appear to riſe bur 12 
times, bur the Fixed Stars 13. And more exactly, 
in 19 Years the Sun will riſe 235 times, and the 
Fixed Stars 254: And the riſing Sun will always 
be almoſt an whole Sign forwarder than he was the 
Day before. 5 1 

The Lunar Natural Day would appear to be 
near equally divided into Light and Darknefs, 
becauſe the Axis of the Moon's Revolution is 
nearly at Right Angles with the Plane of her Or- 
bir round the Sun; fo that ſhe enjoys a perperual 
Equinox: And there can be no Twiligbe, becauſe 
this Planer hath no Armoſphere. In one half of 
the Moon's Surface (except juſt near the Edge of 
the other Hemiſphere) the Earth cannot be ſeen 
by our Spectator; whereas in the other half it wil! 
be always viſible, and ſeem fix'd in the Heavens 
like a Star. | 


The Famous Sir ISAAC Nzwron': 
Theory of the MO ON. 


This Theory hath been long expected by all the 
true Lovers of Aſtronomy, was communicated from 
Sir Iſaac Newton, to Dr. Gregory, Aſtron. Profeſſor at 
Oxford, and by him publiſhed in his 4ſtron, Elem. 
Philoſ. & Geomet. p. 336. From whence, as it was 
lately tranſlated into Engliſh, I rhought fit to inſert 


it here. 


By this Theory, what by all Aſtronomers was 
thought moſt difficult and almoſt impoſſible ro be 
done, the Excellent Sir I/aac Newton hath now ef- 
fected; viz. To determine the Moon's Place even 
in her Quadratures, and all other Parts of her 
Orbit, beſides the Syzygies, ſo accurately by Cal- 
culation, that the Ditference between that and her 
true Place in the Heavens, ſhall ſcarce be ro 


Minutes, and is uſually ſo ſmall, that it may VI 
enoug 
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-ongh be reckon'd only as a Defect in the Ob- 
ſeryari And this Sir If. Newton experienced 


Moon, obſerv'd by Mr. Flamfteed, and communi- 

cared to him. | . 

The Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, is to the 
Weſtof the Meridian of Paris 2 deg. 19 min. Of 
Urainburgh 12 deg. 51 min. 30 ſeconds. And of 
Gedanum 18 deg. 48 minutes. 

The mean Motions of the Sun and Moon, ac- 
counted from the Vernal Equinox at the Meridian 
of Greenwich, I make to be as followeth. 

The laſt Day of December 1680, at Noon (Old 
geile) the mean Motion of the Sun was 9 Signs 
20 deg. 34 min. 46 ſeconds. Of the Sun's Apo- 

m, was 3 S. 7 deg. 23. min. 30 ſec. 

The mean Motion of the Moon at that time, 
was 6 S. 1 deg. 35 min. 45 ſeconds. And of her 
Apogee, 8 S. 4- deg. 28 min. 5 ſeconds. Of the 
Aſcending Node of the Moon's Orbit, 5 S. 24 deg. 
14 min. 35 ſeconds, Qc. | 

And on the laſt Day of December 1700, at 
Noon, the mean Motion of the Sun, was 98. 
20 deg. 43. min. 30 ſeconds. Of the Sun's Apogee, 
3S. 7 deg. 44 min. 30 ſeconds. The mean Mo- 
tion of the Moon was 10 S. 14 deg. 19 min. 
zo ſeconds. Of the Moon's Apogee, 11 S. 8deg. 

18 min. 20 ſeconds. And of her Aſcending Node, 
48. 27 deg. 24 min. 20 ſeconds. For in 20 Juli- 
a2 Years, or 7365 Days, the Sun's Motion is 
20 Revolut. o S. o deg, 9 min. 4 ſeconds. And 
the Motion of the Sun's Apogee, 21 min. o ſeconds, 

The Motion of the Moon in the ſame time, 
is 247 Revolut. 4 S. 13 deg. 34 min. 5 ſeconds. 
And the Motion of the Lunar Apogee, is 2 Re- 
volut. 3 S. 3 deg. 5o min. 15 ſeconds. And the 
Motion of her Node, x Revolut. o S. 26 deg, 

50 min, 15 ſeconds. | 
All which Morions are accounted from the 
Vernal Equinox : Wherefore if from them there 
be ſubtracted the Receſſion or Motion of the E- 
quinoctial Point, in Antecedentia, during that 
ſpace, which is 16 min. o ſec. there will remain 
the Morions in reference to the Fix d Stars in 20 
Julian Years, viz. the Sun's 19 Revol. 118. 
29 deg. 52 min. 24 ſeconds. Of his Apogee, 
4 min. 20 ſeconds. And the Moon's 247 Revol. 
45S. 13 deg. 17 min. 25 ſeconds. Of her Apogee, 
2 Revol. 3S. 3 deg. 33 min. 35 ſeconds. And 
of the Node of the Moon, 1 Revol. o S. 27 deg. 
6 min. 55 ſeconds. | | 
According to this Computation the Tropical Tear 
is 365 Days, 5 Hours, 48 Minutes, 57 Seconds, 
And the Syderal Tear is 365 Days, 6 Hours, 9 Mi- 
nures, 14 ſeconds. 1 
Theſe mean Motions of the Luminaries are af— 
fected with various Inequalities: Of which, 
1. There are the Annual Equations of the a- 
foreſaid mean Motions of the Sun and Moon, and 
of the Apogee, and Node of the Moon. 
The Annual Equation ct the mean Motion of 
the Sun, depends on the Eccentricity of the Earth's 
Orbit round the Sun, which is 16 5+ of ſuch 
Parts, as that the Earth's mean Diſtance from 

the Sun ſhall be rooo: Whence tis called rhe 
Equation of the Centre; and is when greateſt 1 deg. 
56 min. 20 ſeconds. | 

The greateſt Annual Equation of the Moon's 
mean Motion, is 11 deg. 49 ſeconds; of her A- 
pogee, 20 min. and of her Node 9 minutes 30 
ſeconds, 


by comparing it with very many Places of the | fo 


And theſe four Annual Equations are always 


murually proportional one to another: Where- 
re. when any of them is at the greateſt, the 
other three will alſo be greateſt ; and when any 
one leſſens, the other three will alſo be diminiſhed 
in the ſame Ratio. CY | 

| The Annual Equation of the Sun's Centre be- 
ing given, the three other correſponding Annual 
Equations will be alſo given; and therefore a 
Table of that will ſerve for all. For if the Annual 


Equation of the Sun's Centre be taken from thence, 


for any Time, and be called P, and let + P 
Q. Q-+#-Q=R, ;P=D, D4D=E, 
and D- D= 2 F; then ſhall the Annual E- 
quation of the Moon's mean Motion for that time 
be R, that of the Apogee of the Moon will be E, 
and that of the Node F. 

Only obſerve here, That if the Equation of the 
Sun's Centre be required to be added; then the 
Equation of the Moon's mean Motion muſt be ſub- 
ſtracted, that of her Apogee muſt be added, and 
that of the Node ſubducted. And on the contrary, 
if the Equation of the Sun's Centre were to be 
ſubducted, the Moon's Equation muſt be added, 
the Equation of her Apogee ſubducted, and that 


of her Node added. 5 


There is alſo an Equation of the Moons mean 
Motion, depending on the Situation of her Apo- 
gee, 1n reſpect of the Sun ; which is greareſt when 
the Moen's Apogee is in an Octant with the Sun, 
and is nothing at all when it is in the Quadra- 
rures or Syzygies. This Equation, when greateſt, 
and the Sun in Perigæo, is 3 min. 56 ſeconds. Bur 
if the Sun be in Apogeo, it will never be above 
3 min. 34 ſeconds. Ar other Diſtances of the Sun 
from the Earth, this Equation, when greateſt, 
is reciprocally as the Cube of ſuch Diſtance, But 
when the Moon's Apogee is any where bur in the 
Octants, this Equation grows leſs, and is moſtly 
at the ſame Diſtance between the Earth and Sun, 
as the Sine of the double Diſtance of the Moon's 
Apogee, from the next Quadrature or Syzygy, ta 
the Radius. 

This is to be added to the Moon's Motion, 
while her Apogee paſſes from a Quadrature with 


the Sun to a Syzygy; but chis is to be ſubſtracted 


from it, while the Apogee moves from the Syzygy 
to the Quadrature. | 

There 1s moreover another Equation of the 
Moon's Motion, which depends on the Afpect oi 
the Nodes of the Moon's Orbit with the Sun: And 
this is greateſt, when her Nodes are in Ottants 
ro the Sun, and vaniſhes quire, when they come 
ro their Quadratures or Syzygies, This Equari- 
on is proportional to the Sine of the double Di- 
ſtance of the Node from the next Syzygy, or 
Quadrature; and at greateſt, is but 47 ſeconds. 
This muſt be added to the Moon's mean Motion, 
while the Nodes are paſſing from their Sy zygics 
with the Sun to their Quadrarures with him; bir 
ſubſtracted while they pals from che Quadratuics 
to the Syzygies. 

From the Sun's true Place take the equated 
mean Motion of the Lunar Apogee, a; was above 
ſhewed, the Remainder will be the Annual Ar- 
gument of the ſaid Apogee. From whence the 
Eccentricity of the Moon, and rhe ſecond Equation 
of her Apogee may be compared after the man- 
ner following (which tales place aifo in the Compu- 
tation of any other Intermediate Equations.) 
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greateſt Equation of the Orbit, vix. when the Apo- 


fition of the Apopee in Cancer or Capricorn). Bur 


I F, and the Angle BT F (vix. the ſecond and 
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Let T repreſent the Earth, TS a Right Line 
joining the Earth and Sun, T A CB a Right 
Line drawn from the Earth ro the middle or mean 
Place of the Moon's Apogee, equated as above : 
Let the Angle S T A be the Annual Argument of 
the aforeſaid Apogee, T A the leaſt Eccentricity of 
the Moon's Orbit, T B the greateſt. Biſſect A B 
in C; and on the Centre C, with the Diſtance 


A C deſcribe a Circle A F B, and make the Angle | 


BCF to the double of the Annual Argument. 

Draw the Right Line T F, that ſhall be the Ec- 

centriciry of the Moon's Orbit; and the Angle 

B I F, is the ſecond Equation of the Moon's Apo- 
required. 

In order to whoſe Determination, let the mean 
Diſtance of the Earth from the Moon, or the Semi- 
diameter of the Moon's Orbit, be 1000000; then 
ſhall its greateſt Eccentricity T A be 66782 ſuch 
Parts; and the leaſt T A, 43319. So that the 


pee is in the SyZygies, will be 7 deg. 39 min. 30 
ſeconds, or perhaps 7 deg. 40 min. (for I ſuſpect 
there will be ſome Alteration according to the Po- 


when it is in Quadrate to the Sun, the greateſt 
Equation aforeſaid will be 4 deg. 57 min. 56 ſe- 
conds; and the greateſt Equarion of the Apogee 
12 deg. 15 min, 4 ſeconds. 

Having from theſe Principles made a Table of 
the Equation of the Moon's Apogee, and of the 
Eccentricities of her Orbit to each Degree of the 
Annual Argument, from whence the Eccentricity 


principal Equation of the Apogee) may eaſily be 
had for any Time required; let the Equation 
thus found be added to rhe firſt Equated Place 
of the Moon's Apogee, if the Annual Argumenr 
be leſs than 90 Degrees, or greater than 180 De- 
grees, and leſs than 270 ; otherwiſe it muſt be 
fubducted from it ; and rhe Sum or Difference 
ſhall be the Place of the Lunar Apogee ſeconda- 
rily equated ; which being taken from rhe Moon's 
Place equated a third time, ſhall leave the mean 
Anomaly of the Moon correſponding to any gi- 
ven Time. Moreover, from this mean Anomaly 
of the Moon, and the before- found Eccentriciry 
of her Orbit, may be found (by means of a 
Table of Equations of the Moon's Centre made 
ro every Degree of the mean Anomaly, and ſome 
Eccentricities, viz. 45000, 50000, 55000, 60000 
and 65000) the Proſtaphereſis or Equarion of rhe 
Moon's Centre, as in the common way : And 


this being taken from the former Semi-circle of 


the middle Anomaly, and added in the latter to 
the Moon's Place thus thrice equared, will pro- 


The greareft Variation. of the Moon (65%, that. 
which ha when the Moon is in an Octant 


with the Sun) is. nearly, reciprocally as the C 
of the Diſtance of the Sun 1 Earth. ya 


chat be taken 37 min. 24 ſeconds, when the Sun 


is in Perigeo, and 33 min. 40 ſeconds, when he 
is in Apogo: and ler the Differences of this Va. 


the Cubes of the Diſtances of the Sun from the 
Earth; and ſo let a Table be made of the afore. 
ſaid Variation of the Moon in her Octants (or its 
Logarithms) ro every Tenth, Sixth or Fifth Di- 
ſtance of the mean Anomaly : and for the Varia- 


tion out of the Octants, make, as Radius to 


the Sine of the deuble Diſtance of the Mocn 
from the next Syz\gy or Quadrature :: ſo let 
the afore· found Variation in the Octant be to the 
Variation congruous to any other Aſpect; and 


this added to the Moon's Place befor:-found in 


the firſt and third Quadrant (accounting from the 
Sun) or ſubducted from it i the ſecond and 
fourth, will give the Moon's Place equated a fiſth 
time. 

Again, as Radius to the Sine of the Sum of the 
Diſtances of the Moon from the Sun, and of her 
Apogee from the Sun's Apogee (or the Sine of the 
Exceſs of that Sum above 360 deg) :: ſo is 2 min. 
lo ſeconds, to a ſixth Equation of the Moon's Place, 
which muſt be ſubtracted, if the aforeſaid Sum or 
Exceſs be leſs than a Semi-Circle, but added, if ir 
be greater. Let it be made alſo, as Radius to the 
Sine of the Moon's Diftance from the Sun:: ſo 2 
deg. 20 ſeconds to a ſeventh Equation: which, 
when the Moon's Light is increaſing, add; but 
when decreaſing, ſubtract; and the Moon's Place 
will be equated a ſeventh time, and this is her 
Place in her proper Orbit. 


mean Quantity 2 degrees 20 ſeconds, is not al- 
ways of the ſame Magnitude, but is increaſed 
and diminiſhed according to the Poſition of the 
Lunar Apogee. For if the Moon's Apogee be in 
Con junction with the Sun's, the aforeſaid Equa- 
tion is about 54 ſeconds greater: But when the 
Apogees are in Oppoſition, tis about as much leſs; 
and it librates between its greateſt Quantity 3 mi- 
nutes 14 ſeconds, and its leaſt 1 minute 26 ſeconds. 
And this is when the Lunar Apogee is in Con- 
junction or Oppoſition with the Sun's: But in 
the Quadrarures, the aforeſaid Equation is to be 
leffen'd about 50 ſeconds, or one minute, when 
the Apogees of the Sun and Moon are in Conjun- 
ction; bur if they are in Oppoſition, for want of 
a ſufficient Number of Obſervations, I cannot de- 
termine whether it is to be leſſen d or increasd. 


the Equation, 2 minutes 20 ſeconds above men- 
tioned, I dare determine nothing certain, for the 
ſame Reaſon, viz. the want of Obſervation accu- 
rately made. 2 

If the ſixth and ſeventh Equations are augmen- 
red or diminiſned in a reciprocal Ratio of the Di- 
ſtance of the Moon from the Earth, i. e. in a di- 
rect Rat is of the Moon's Horizontal Parallax ; they 
will become more accurate: And this may rea- 
dily be done, if Tables are firſt made to each Mi- 
nute of the ſaid Parallax, and to every ſixth or 
fifth Degree of the Augment of the ſixth Equa- 
tion for the fixth, as of the Diſtance of the Moon 


duce the Place of the Moon a fourth time equated. 


from the Sun, for che ſeventh Equation. 


riation in the Octants be made reciprocally as 


Note here, The Equation thus produced by the 


And even as to the Augment or Decrement ot 


From 


From the Sun's Place, take the mean Motion 
of the Moon's aſcending Node, equated as above; 
the Remainder ſhall be the Annual Argument of 
the Node, whence irs ſecond Equation may be 
computed after the following manner in the pre- 
ceding Figure. Os 

Ler T, as before, repreſent the Earth; T'S a 
Right Line conjoining the Earth and Sun : Ler 
allo the Line T A CB, be drawn to the Place of 
the Aſcending Node of the Moon, as above e- 
quated ; and et 5 T A be the Annual Argument 
of the Node. Take T A from a Scale, and ler 
it be to AB:: as 56 to 3, or as 11+to rt. Then 
biſſect B A in C, and on C as a Centre, with 
tte Diſtance CA, deſcribe a Circle as AFB, 
and make the Angle B CF, equal to double the 
Annual Argument of the Node before found: So 
ſhall the Angle B T E, be the ſecond Equation 
of the Alcending Node: Which muſt be added 
when the Node is paſſing from the Quadrature 
to a Syzygy with the Sun, and ſubducted when 
the Node moves from a Syzygy towards a Qua- 
drature. By which means the true Place of the 
Node of the Lunar Orbit will be gained: 
Whence from Tables made afrer the common 
way, the Moon's Latitude, and the Reduction of her 


Orbit to the Ecliptick, may be computed, ſuppo- | 


fing the Inclination of the Moon's Orbit ro rhe 
Ecliptick, to be 4 deg. 59 min. 35 ſeconds, when 
the Nodes are in Quadrature with the Sun; and 
5deg, 17 min, 20 ſeconds, when they are in the 
$yzygies. 

And from the Longirude and Latitude thus 
found, and the given Obliquiry of the Ecliptick, 
23 degrees 29 minutes, to the Right Aſcenſion 
and Declination of the Moon will be found. 

The Horizontal Parallax of the Moon, when 
ſhe is in the Sy zy gies at a mean Diſtance from the 
Earth, I make to be 57 min. 30 ſeconds, and her 
Horary Motion 33 min. 32 ſeconds, 32 thirds; 
and her apparent Diameter 31 min. 30 ſeconds. 
Bur in her Quadr«rures. at a mean Diſtance from 
the Earth, I make the Horizontal Parallax of 
the Moon to be 59 min. 40 ſeconds, her Horary 
Motion 32 min. 12 ſeconds, 2 thirds, and her 
apparent Diameter 31 min. 3 ſeconds. The 
Moon in an Octant to the Sun, and at a mean 
Diſtance, hath her Centre diſtant from the Cen- 


tre of the Earth about 60 fl. of the Earth's Semi- 
diameters. | 


of 40 or 30 Geographical Miles « & NU 
phical Mile, I mean the run of a De- 


gree of a great Circle, on the Earth's Surface.) 


This Shadow falling upon the Moon in a Lunar 
Eclipſe, makes rhe Earth's Shadow be the larger 
or broader. And to each Mile of the Earth's 
Armoſphere, is correſpondent a Second in the 


| Moon's Disk, ſo that the Semi-diameter of the 


Earth's Shadow projected upon the Disk of the 
Moon, is to be encreaſed about 56 ſeconds: Or 
| which is all one, in a Lunar Eclipſe, the Hori- 
zontal Parallax of the Moon is to be encreaſed 
in the Ratio of about 70 fo 69. | 

Thus far the Theory of this Incomparable Ma- 
thematician. And if we had many Places of the 
Moon accurately obſerved, eſpecially about her 
Quadratures, and theſe well compared with her 
Places at the ſame time calculated according to 
this Theory; it would then appear whether there 
yet remain any other ſenſible Equations, which, 
when accounted for, might ſerve to improve and 
enlarge this Theory. 


Dr. Greg. Aſtr. Elem. Phyſ. & Geom. 
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MOOR ar Sea, ſignifies the lay ing out the An- 
chors of a Ship ſo, as is beſt and ſafeſt for her 
Riding, There are ſeveral ways of Mooring a 
Ship. Sometimes they Moor her 4 Thwart, by 
laying one Anchor on one fide of a River, and a- 
nother rigkt againſt it on the other fide ; in order 
to make both the Cables bear together, as well ar 
Tide of Ebb, as at Flood. 

To Moor Aong ſt, is to lay one Anchor right in 
the middle of the Stream, and another right a 
head of the Ship, which is done when they are 
in danger of driving aſhoar; for by this Means 
both her Anchors do bear together, and ſo will 
ſave her from falling on either Shore. 

To Moor Water-ſhot, is to Moor a Ship in the 
middle between the two former ways, quarter- 
ing as it were, neither acroſs the Tide, nor a- 
longſt it, but between both. When a Ship comes 
into a Place of Riding, the Maſter and his Mates 
obſerve on what Point of the Compaſs the Wind 
is likelieft to endanger the Ship, and there they 
lay our an Anchor; and this is called Mooring 
for Eaft, North, &c. according to the Point ſhe 
is Moored upon. They don't ſay a Ship is Moor- 
ed, unleſs ſhe have at leaſt two Anchor's out; 
except in one Caſe, and that is, when, tho' ſhe 
have but one Anchor our, yer there is a Hawſer 
aſhoar ; and then they ſay ſhe is Moored with her 
Head to the Shoar. 

MOORSHEAD, is the Head of a Copper, or 
Glaſs-Still, or Alembick, which is luted on ro the 
Body, or Cucurbir ; and hath a Beak, Noſe, or 
Pipe, ro let the raiſed Spirit run down into the 
Receiver. is 

MOOT, 1s a Term well underſtood in the Inns 
of Court, to be that Exerciſe or Arguing of Ca- 
ſes, which young Students perform at appointed 
times, the better to enable them for Practice, 


The Sun's Horizontal Parallax I make to be | and Defence of Clients Cauſes. In the Inns of 


io ſeconds, and irs avparent Diameter at a mean 
iſtance from the Earth, I make 32 minutes, 
15 ſeconds, E 
The Armoſphere of the Earth, by diſperſing 
and refracting rhe Sun's Light, caſts a Shadow as 
if it were an Opake Body, ar leaſt to the height 


Court, there is a Bayliff, or Surveyor of the Inns, 
yearly choſen by the Bench, to appoint rhe Moot- 
men for the Inns of Chancery, and ro keep account 
of Performance of Exerciſes, both there and in the 
Houſe. 
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MOOT-MEN, are thoſe chat argue Reader's | dring Mortars ſerviceable, to' caſt Shells inte 


| Caſes (or Moor-Caſes) in the Houſes of Chan- 


„both in Term-rime,. and alſo in Vacations. 
MORAL Quantity. See Quantity. 
MORATUR or Demoratur in Loves fignifies 

as much as He demurs, becauſe the Party goes 
not forward in Pleading, but refts upon the 


12 of the Court in the Point, who deli- 


tate, and take time to argue and adviſe there- 


n. 
NMORBUS Regius, the ſame that Iferus. 
MORTAR-PIECE, is a kind of very ſhort 
piece of Cannon, or Ordnance, thick and wide, 
roper for the diſcharging of Bombs, Carcaſſes, 
ones, Sc. Ir is uſually mounted on a Carri- 
age, the Wheels whereof are very low. Mr. An- 
derſon, in his Book of the Gun, faith, That 70 
or 80 Degrees of Elevation, is the beſt for ren» 


Towns, Forts, Se. And he faith, Thar if Mor. 
tar- pieces were all, as they ought to be, exactly 
Similar, and their Requiſites of Powder as the 
Cubes of the Diameters of their ſeveral Bores . 
and if alſo their Shells, Bombs, Carcaſſes, (. 
were Similar, then, comparing, like with like 
their Ranges upon the Plane of the Horizon un. 
der the ſame Degree of Elevation, would be e. 
qual ; \and conſequently one Piece being well 
roved, that is, the Range of the Granado 
mb, Carcaſs, Sc. being found to any Degree 
of Elevation, the whole Work of the Mortar. 
piece would become very eafie and exact: By, 
fince Mortars are not thus Similar, there is re. 
quired the Range of the Piece at any convenient 


degree of Elevation, with its _—_— of Powder ; | 


ables. 


and then you muſt work by the 
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I. Any degree of Elevation under 45 degrees, 


I 
_——. y 
A 


The Uſe of which Table of Horizontal 
Diſtances, is this, in Anderſons | 
Words. 


being given; What degree above 4 degrees, 
will Nie the ſame Horizontal Diſtance ? Suppoſe 
12 degrees: I | 
find 4361, which I look for beyond 45 de 


and find ir againſt 76 degrees 57 minures. So 
conclude, a Piece charged with the ſame quantity 


of the ſame Powder, and the ſame Ball pur to 


either 12 degrees, or 76 degrees 37 minutes of 
Elevation, will range the Shot to the ſame Hori- 


zonral Diſtance. | 
Here Note, Suppoſe a Piece be charged with 


7, 2, 3, and 4 Parts of Powder, and the | 


ſame Ball, and put to thoſe degrees of Ele- 
vation, if the upper and lower Ranges be 
equal, there is no ſenſible Refiſtance of the 
Medium. 


II. Jane the 5th. 1677. on Mimbleton-Heath, 


I charged the Mortar-piece with 4 Ounces of 
Powder, and pur it to 15 degrees of Elevation; 


it ranged the Ball ro the Horizontal Diftance of | 


659 Paces ; with that, I would hit a Mark with 
rhe ſame Piece, Ball, and quantiry of Powder, 
at the Horizontal Diſtance of 10co Paces : Then 
as 659 is to 1000, fo is 5261 the Tabular Num- 
ber of 15 degrees to 7983, which gives in the 
Table 25 degrees 47 minures, and 63 degrees 


ſtance of 1000 Paces, 


III. Feb. the 12th. 1673. on Wimbleton- Heath, 
a Piece whoſe Length of irs Chaſe is 18 Inches, 
and Diameter of Bore 3 Inches, charged with 8 
Ounces of Powder, and laid to 10 degrees of 
Elevation, ranged its Shot to the Horizontal 
Diſtance of 805 Paces : With that I would hit a 


Mark ar the Horizontal Diſtance of 2112 Paces; 


chat is, 2 Engliſp Miles. Then as 805 is to 
2112, ſo is 3734, the Tabular Number at 10 de- 
grees, to 9797, Which gives in the Table 38 de- 
grees 4! minutes, and 50 degrees 25 minutes, to 
hit a Mark at the Horizontal Diſtance of 2112 
Paces, viz. 2 Engliſh Miles. 


N. B. Since this, our Excellent Mathematical 


Inſtrument- maker, Mr. Fohn Rowley, (whoſe 


Shop is by St. Dunſt an's Church in Fleet. ſtreet) 

hath contrived this Table on a Scale of Box, 

where, by ſliding only a fiducial Edge of 

Braſs over the Diagonals of the Diftance re- 

quired, both rhe Elevations, upper and lower, 
are ſhewn at the ſame time. 


: I look againſt 12 in the Table, and 
grees || 


16 minutes, to hit a Mark at the Horizontal Di- 


Mr. Anderſen yives us alſo the following TABI f 
the Requiſite Weight of Powder for all — 
from 6 to 20 Inches Diameter. ; 


of 


Inc. Docim. Pounds, Ounces. 
1 VV 
6. F 1. ot 

7. 0. 1. as 
T F 1. 10 

. O 2. 00 
8. 7 2. 06 
| 9, 0 | ( 2, 2 
9. F | 3. 8 
10. o „ 142 
10. F | 5 
1. o - 
15 F 4 55 70 
12. 0 1 6. 3 
12. 5 | „ ---— © 
13. 0 | BS ÞÞ 
13. > | 9. 10 
14. 0 |  - Tp 22 © 
14. 5 1 Bo. 
If» 0 13. 03 
If. F 5 09 
16. 2 16. 1 
16. 5 1 17. 9 
„„ 19. O3 
17. 5 20. IF 
18. 0 . 

18. 5 24. 11 
19. 3 2 14 
20. 0 | 31. 04 | 

FE 4 


| The Uſe of this TABLE 5s Plain and Eaſie. 


If you would know the Quantity of Powder 
requiſite ro load a Mortar of 15 Inches Diame- 
ter; againſt 15 Inches you have 13 Pounds 3 
Ounces, and that is the rue Weight of Powder 

required. 


MORTGAGE, in Law, fignifies a Pawn of 
Land, or Tenements, or any thing moveable, laid 
or bound for Money borrowed, to be the Credi- 
tors for ever, if the Money be nor paid at the Day 
agreed upon: And the Creditor holding Land, 
or Tenement upon this Bargain, is called Tenant 
in Mortgage. He that pledgeth this Pawn or 
Gage, is called the Mortgager, and he that taketh 
it, the Mortgagce. 

MORTIFY. The Chymifts ſay a Thing is 
Mortify'd, when its outward Form is altered or 
deſtroyed, as particularly when Mercury, or any 
ot her Metal is diſſolved in an Acid Menſtruum. 
Sometimes they ſay alſo, that Spirits are Merti- 


fed, when they are mix'd with ſuch Things as 


deſtroy their Strength, and hinder their Opera- 


tion, 
MORT- 


OR 


©. / 4», 


\ P - 
— * 
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-  "MORTMAINE, a Term in Law, ſignifying an 
Alienation of Lands and Tenements to any Guild, 
Corporation, or Fraternity, their Succeſſors, as Bi- 
ſhops, Parſons, Vicars, Sc. which may not be done 
without the King's Licence, and the Lord of the 
Manor, or of the King alone, if it be immedi- 
ately holden of him. a *g\ * 

' MORTUARY, is 4 Gift left by a Man at his 
Death, to his Pariſh-Church, for the recompence 
of his Perſonal Tythes and Offerings, not duly paid 
in his Life-time. A Mortuary is not properly and 
originally due to an Ecclefiaſtical Incumbent from 
any, bur thoſe only of his own Pariſh. Bur by 


Cuſtom in ſome Places of this Kingdom, they are 


paid ro the Parſons of other Pariſhes, as the Corps 
paſles through them. 
MOSAICK Work, was anciently uſed only in 


Pavements, and began in Rome about Hllas time; 


who made a Pavement of Moſaick Work at Pre- 
neſte in the Temple of Fortune, abcur 170 Years 
before Chriſt. It was called Litboſtreton, in Greek 
only a Stone Pavement ; bur it is underſtccd of 
Figures made or repreſented by inlay ing of ſmall 
Stones, or rather pieces of Stone of different Co- 
lours ; by the variety of which, many Curious 
Figures may be wrought. Afrerward it came to 
be in Faſhion for the Infides of the Walls of 
Rooms; and now adays they work it with Shells, 


or ſmall Pieces of Glaſs variouſly Colour'd and Fi- | 


gured : 'Tis a very pleaſant and a lafting Orna- 
menr, when 'ris curiouſly and excellently done. 


MOTHER Tongues, in Latin, Matrices Lin- | 
guæ, are ſuch Languages as ſeem to have no De- | th 


ndance upon, Derivation from, or Affinity with 


one another. *Tis a Conjecture commonly recei- | 


ved, Thar at the Confuſion of Languages ar the 
Tower of Babel, there were formed 70, or 72 ſe- 


verally diſtinct Languages: Bur Biſhop Willlins 


thinks tis probable there were not ſo many, and 
that at the firſt Diſperſion, Men did not divide 
into ſo many Colonies, But now the Languages 


| uſed in the World, do far exceed that Number: 
If you will believe Pliny and Strabo, there was a | 


Town in Colchos called Dioſcuria, ro which Men 
of three hundred Nations, and as many ſeveral 
Languages, did reſort for Trading. Some of the 


American Hiſtorians relate, That in every 80 


Miles of that vaſt Country, and alſo in almoſt 
every particular Valley of Peru, the Inhabitants had 
a diſtinct Language or Mother-Tongue by them- 
ſelves. And Purchas tells us, Pilgr. Lib. 8. Sect. 4. 
Cap. 1. That by Converſe and Enquiry, in the 
Northern Parts of America, abour Florida, he found 
more than rooo different Languages amongſt the 
Inhabitants of thoſe Places. 

Foſeph Scaliger affirms there are no more than 
Eleven Mother-Tongues uſed in Europe; of 
which Four are of more general and large Ex- 


tent, and the other Seven of a narrower Compals 
and Uſe. 


t. The Greek, which was anciently of very 
great Extent, not only in Europe, but in Aſia and 
Africk too, where ſeveral Colonies of that Nation 
were planted ; by which Diſperſiog and Mixture 
with other People, ir did degenerare into ſeveral 


Diaie#s. Beſides thoſe Four that are commonly | 


noted, the Doric, Tonic, Æolic, Attic, Herodotus 
doth mention Four ſeveral Dialects of the Ionic. 
The Inhabitants of Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete had 
each of them ſome Peculiarity in their Language 


— 


from the Words and the Character, to be a Branch 
of this Family, and was probably ſpread amongft 
that People in the Days of Alexander the Great, 
upon his conquering of them; tho' ſome coriceive 
that there were at leaſt 30000 Families of Greek: 
planted in that Country long before his Time. 


2. The Latin, tho' this be much of ir a Deri. 
vation from the Greek, (of which the now French, 
Spaniſh, and Italian, are ſeveral Off. ſprings and 
Derivations) had anciently Four ſeveral Dialects, 
as Petrus Crinitus ſhews out of Varro. 


3. The Teutonic or German, is now diſtinguiſn- 
ed into Upper and Lower. The Upper hath two 
notable Dialects: 1. The Daniſh, Scandian, or 
perhaps the Gothic; to which belongs the I an- 
guage uſed in Denmark, Norway, Swedeland, and 
Hand. 2. The Saxen, to which appertain the ſe- 
veral Languages of the Engliſh, the Scorch, the 
Friſians, and thoſe on the North of Elve. 


4. The Sclavonicis extended, tho with ſome Va- 
riation, through many large Territories, Muſcovia, 
Poland, Bohemia, Vandalia, Croatia, Lithuania, 
Dalmatia ; and is faid to be the Vulgar Language 
uſed amongſt Sixty ſeveral Nations. 


The Languages of leſſer Extent, are, 


I. The Albaneſe, or Old Epirotic, now uſed in 
e Mountainous Parts of Epirus. 


2. The European Tartar, ot Scythian, from 
which ſome conceive our Triſh to have had its 
Original. 8 


As for the Turkiſþ Tongue, that is originally 


no other but the Aſiatick Tartar mixed with 
Armenian and Perſian, ſome Greek, and much 


Arabic. 


3. The Hungarian, uſed in the greateſt part 
of that Kingdom. 


4. The Finnic uſed in Finland and Lapland. 


5. The Cantabrian, uſed amongſt the Biſcainers 
who live near the Ocean on the Pyrene Hills, bor- 
dering both upon France and Spain. 


6. The Iriſb, in Ireland, and from thence broughr 
over into ſome Parts of Scot/and ; rho' Mr. Cam- 
den would have this to be a Derivation from the 


Wel ſh. 


To this Number Mr. Brerewocd doth add Four 


| others, viz. 


1. The Arabick, now uſed in the ſteep Moun- 
rains of Granata; which yet is a Dialect from the 
Hebrew, and not a Morther- Tongue. 


2. The Cauchian, in Eaſt-Frieſland. 


8 The Ihrian, in the Iſle of Veggia. 


4. The Jazygian, on the North: ſide of Hungary. 


R rr 2 MOTION, 


And the preſent Coptic or Egyptian ſeems, both 
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preſerved in Wales, Cornwal, and Britain in France. 
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Velocities of the Motions, 


another in a Ratio compounded of that of the 


Motu Local. Dial. 3. Giorn. terxa. 


to Action; or, which is all one, the mutual Acti- 


— 


| | 


7 Relative, A. 


; 


confder'd either D/oluteh 


lute; Motion is the, Change of the Locus Abſolutus 
of any moving Body, and therefore its Celerity 


will de meaſured by the Quantity of the M/o- 
lure Space, which the Moveable hath run chrough- 
But Relative Motion is a Mutation of the Mia. 
tive or Vulgar Place of the moving Body, and 
ſo hath its Celeriry accounted or meaſured by 
the Quantity of Relative Space which rhe Move- 
able runs over. ee ee 9 

All Motion is of it ſelf rectilinear, or made 
according to ſtrait Lines, with the ſame conſtant. 
uniform Velocity, if no external Cauſe make any 
Alteration in its Direction. il 
If a Body, moving uniformly, and with the 
ſame Degree of Velocity, paſs over two Spaces, 
the Times of the Motions will be as the Spaces; 
as is very plain to him that will confider ir, 

If a Body move through two Spaces in equal 
Times, thoſe Spaces will be ro one another as the 


If two Bodies move uniformly, but with un- 
equal Velocities, through the ſame Space, the 
Times will be as the Velocities. 

If rwo Bodies, moving uniformly, go with un- 
equal Velocities, the Spaces which will be paſt 
over by them in unequal Times, will be to one 


Velocities and that of the Times. Galileus, de 


If any Bodies are impelled upwards by diffe- 
rent Forces, they will be raiſed to different Heights; 
which Heights will be to one another as the 
Squares of their Velociries. > 

And if Bodies fall from different Alrirudes, the 
Celerities will be ro one another as the Squares of 
ſuch Altitudes. : | 


MOTION; 7s Laws. 


The Incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton gives but 
theſe Three Laws of Motion, which may be truly 


called Laws of Nature. 


+ i | TS 


Former; 

anthy of 2 be ald double, * 
nantity of the otion is Quadyuple EM 

che latter. Newron's Princip. N * 

The Quantity of Mesem, which i, found by 14. 


king either the Sum of Jlotions made the ſame way, 


the Motion is dexble in the 


or the Difference of thoſe hich are made " CONtr ar 
| B46 5s wor ae. wil changes 


the Aftion of Bodies 
e 
always equal, (by Zaw 3.) wherefore (by Law 2.) 
they muſt needs produce equal Changes in the 
Motions towards contrary Parts: Wheretore, if the 
Motions be both according to the ſame Direct. 
on, Wharſcever is added to the Body to be moved. 
or which is forced to give place, is ſubducted 
from the Body which moves, or drives away the 
other; ſo that the Sum remains the ſame as be. 
fore. But if the Bodies meet with contrary Di- 
rections, there muſt be an equal Subſtraction of 
the Motion of each, and conſequently the Dif. 
rence of the Motions made towards the contra 
parts, will remain rhe ſame. Suppoſe the Sphe. 
rical Body A to be thrice as big as B, and of the 
like Figure. Let A have two Degrees of Velocity, 
and B purſue it with ten Degrees of Velocity: 
Wherefore the Quantity ef the Motion of A to B, 
is as 6 to 10 ; therefore the Sum of the Motions 
of both is 16. Suppole then ̃ to overtake A, and 
to give it 3, 4, or 5 Degrees of Velocity; tis 
8 it muſt loſe juſt as much it ſelf : Where. 
ore A will go on with 9, 16, 11 Parts of Veloci- 
ty; and B will follow after with 7, 6, or 5. So that 
rhe Sum will ſtill be 16; and thus will it always 
be. Idem. . 

Mr. Neil, in his Le&:ones Phyfice, proves this 
diſtinctly, by branching of it into two Theorem, 
See p. 127. | 


Which THEOREMS are theſe, 


I. If one Body ſtrike againſt another, whether at 
reſt, or moving more ſlowly, according to the 
ſame Direction with the Former; then will 
the Sum of the Motion in both Bodies towards 
the ſame Parts, remain the very ſame as before 


ſucb ſtriking one againſt another. 


1. That every Body will continue in its State, A 


either of Reſt, or Motion uniformly forward in 


a Right Line, unleſs it be made to change that 


State by ſome Force impreſſed upon it. 


2. That che Change of Motion is proportion- 
able to the moving Force impreſſed; and is al- 
ways according to the Direction of that Right 

Line in which the Force is impreſſed. 


3. That Reaction is always equal and contrary 


i 


Let the Body A move according to the Di- 
rection C D, and in its way ftrike againſt the 
Body B; which ſuppoſe to be either at reſt, or 
moving on more ſlowly than A, and according 
to the fame Direction with it: I ſay, the Sum of 


the Motions in both Bodies, towards the ſame 


Parts, that is from C towards D, will be the 
ſame as before. Let C D expreſs the Motion of 


ons of two Bodies one upon another are equal, 
and directed towards contrary Parts: As when 
one Body preſſes and draws another, tis as much 
preſſed or drawn by that Body. 


The Quantity of any Motion is diſcoverable 
by the joint Conſideration of the Quantity of 
Matter in, and the Velocity of the moving Bo- 
dy : For the Morion of any Whole, is the Sum 
of the Morions of all the Parts. And conſequenr- 
ly if a Body be twice as great as another, and 


A from CroD; and if B be in Motion too, let 
E F expreſs irs Motion the ſame way, The 
will the Sum of both Motions be expreſſed by 
CD+EF. But becauſe Action and Reaction 
are always equal, and towards Contrary Parts; 
if FG expreſs the Motion impreſſed on B by tht 
Stroak of A; D K, equal to it, muſt expreſs 
the Motion impreſſed on A by the Stroak of B, 
with a contrary Direction from D rowards C 
Wherefore ſince DK — F G, C K will exyres 


be moved with an equal Degree of Velocity, rhe 


the Motion of the Body A after the Shock, apd 
E G the Motion of B; and therefore the * 


ion are 
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and it will be tl TFG —CK, (. . 
6K EF+DE—CE, 64. 
EF ACD. From "whence tis plain that the 
Sum of the Motions towards the ſame Parts 


(which in this Cale is their Difference rowards | 


contrary Parts) continues the ſame after the Shock 
as . 


c o R. After the ſame manner ir will appear, 
if many Bodies, moving with the fame Direction, 


' thould ſtrike againſt one another, the Sum of their | & 


Motion, after that, will be the ſame as before. 
IL If Two Bodies move towards each other with 


one 4s the Difference of them towards contrary 
Parts) will continue the ſame after the Shock 


as before it. 
A © , 
of=|——|—| 14 —— 
C K an DF. E G 


Let the Body A move from C towards D, and 
let C D expreſs its Line of Motion; and ler the 
Body B be moving ar the ſame time with a 
quite contrary Direction from E to FP, and let 
E F expreſs irs Motion. Let D H be ſuppoſed 
equal to E F; ſo ſhall C H, which is the Diffe- 
rence of their Motion towards contrary Parts, ex- 


preſs the Sum of the Motions made towards G. 


I ſay then, that the ſame C A is the Sum of their 
Motions towards G, as well after the Shock as 
before it: For after the Shock, ſuppoſe the Mo- 
tion of B ro be changed, and to be now towards 
G, and let the Line E G repreſent it; wherefore 
the Force impreſſed upon B after the Shock, and 
which carries it towards G, will be equal to the 


Sum of the Morions E F and G F, and conſe- 


quently be expreſſed by FG: For in that Rig ht 
Line, the Motion E F, towards E, is deſtroyed; 
and the new one, E G, towards G, produced. 
But now fince the impulſive Force in both Bo- 
dies acts equally towards contrary Parts, it D K 
be made equal to F G, this ſhall repreſent the 
Force impreſſed on the Body A, and carry it in 
a contrary Direction to its former Motion : So 
that if the Line of Motion D K, be taken from 
the Line C D, there will remain C K repreſent- 
ing the true Motion of A towards G. But be- 


cauſe DK = F G, and DH FEE; DK — 


DH (i. e. KH) =FG—FE (i. e.) E G: And 
conſequently ſince K H EG, KH will repre- 
ſent the Motion of the Body B, after the Shock; 


is| bur CK 


the Motion of A after ir: 
Wherefore C A is the Sum of the Motion in both 


. | Bodies towards G. 


if F G had been equal do C D, then che Points, 
K and C would be coincident, and the Motion 


to E G. 


Bur if F G be greater than C D, the Point K 
will fall ro the Left Hand of C, and the Motion 


; | of the Body A will be from C towards K. Bur 


(becauſe FG=DK, and FE = DH) KH 


muſt be equal to E G— CK; which repreſents 
the Sum of the Motions made towards the {ame 
Parts, and their Difference towards contrary ones 
afrer the Shock: Wherefore the Sum of the Mo- 


tions towards the ſame Parrs remains the ſame af- 
ter, as before the Shock. pe OT 


Our Excellent Mathematician Dr. Wallis, 
nn a Letter to the Famous Mr. Olden- 


zves the following Short Account of 
the Laws of Motion, Nov. 26. 1688. 
And intimated, that they were made 


Meeting of the Royal Society, 


1. If any Agent, as A, produce any Effect, as 


E; then an Agent, as 2 A, will produce an Effect, 
as 2 E; 3 A, as 3 E, Sc. cateris paribus. And 


univerſally, if m be put for the Exponent of the 
Power, m A, as m E. 


2. Wherefore if any Force, as V (which ſtands 
for Vis) move any Weight, Maſs, or Body, as P; 
the Force, which is as m V, ſhall move m P, c- 
teris paribus ; viz. with the ſame Celerity, or 
through rhe ſame Space in the ſame Time. 


3. If the Force in the given Time T, more 
any Weight thro' the Space or Length L, in the 
Time u T, it ſhall move it thro' the Space u L. 


4. Wherefore if the Force V, in the Time T, 
move any Weight, as P rhro* the Length or Space 
L, the Force m V in the Time n T, ſhall move m b 
thro the Space » L: And conſequently as V, 
(the Rectangle under the Force and Lime) is to 
P L the Rectangle under the Weight and Di- 
ſtance:: So is mn VI, to nn PI. 


5. Since the Degrees of Celerity are proporti- 
onable to the Lengths run over in the ſame Time, 
or, (which is the ſame thing) are proportionable 
ro the Times taken up in paſſing over ſuch 


Lengths : Therefore ir will be, as ＋ 1 
m L m 1 a 
5 1. 2 C. That is, the Degrees of Celerity 


will be in a Ratio compounded directly of the 
Lengths, and Reciprocally of the Limes. 


6. Since as V T. PI. 22 mnVTiomuPL, 
PI mu Pl. 
= That is, 


＋ : m V. 2 
| . e 


it will be as V. 


— —— — 
* 


of A will be quite deſtroyed, (i. e.) after che Shock 
A will be perfectly at reft, and C A will be equal 


burgh, Secretary of the Royal Society, 


exatly contrary Directient, the Sum of their | Pablick Eight Months before, at the 


Afotions towards the ſame Parts (whioh is all | 


EG; wherefore taking C K from both, CH - 
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the Weight P, according to the Celerity 

will che Force m V, move the ſame Weight P, in 
the Celerity m C; or with the bare Celerity C, 
the Weight m P: Or, in one word, it will be 


the Celerity 


hed. 4.2 


7. That is, if the Force V be able to move 
Lg 


able to move any Weight with that Celerity, if 
the Product of the Weight multiplied by the Ce- 
lerity, be PCC. 


8. And on this depends the Reaſon of the 
Conſtruction of all manner of Engines and Ma- 


chines, for facilitating of Motion, viz. That in 


whatever Proportion the Weight be encreaſed, 

Le crates accordingly : From 
whence it comes that the Product of the Celeri- 
ry multiplied by the Weighr, for moving the 
ſame Force, is always the ſame, viz.V:PC:: 


i 


N. n PT — C: That is, PC. 


9. If the Weight P, by the Force V, carried 
according to the Celerity C, ſtrike directly a- 
gainſt the Weight m P; which, tho ſuppoſed at 


eſt, yer is capable of being moved; botki the 


Bodies after the ſtroak, will be carried with che 
Celerity 2 2 C. For, by reaſon the fame 
Force is impelled to move the greater Body, the 
Celerity of it will be leſſened after the ſame Ra- 
rio, eit V: PCI: V: EPA C 
=P C. And therefore the Impetus, (or Product 


of the Weight multiplied by the Celerity) of the 


other will be r P C; and of the Remain- 
ing one 12 m P C. 


10. If againſt the Weight P, moved by the 


Force V, with the Celerity C, another Weight 


or Body ſhall ſtrike directly, moving the ſame 
way, but with greater Celerity : As * the 
Weight m P, with the Celeriry n C, (which there- 
fore will be carried forward with the Force m n 


V:) After this, they will both move forward 


1 - mn 
I 


C. 


with the Celerity 


For, V: PC:: Vn PC:: VTV 


6 5 — ns * — PC: vhich is equal to 


1 mm 1 —- mn 
1 — 1 
1 N 


And therefore the Impetus of the Preceeding 


Body will be Au p C: and of the follow- 


I un 
rrc. 


ing, 


11. If the Weights or Bodies are carried con- 


trary ways, they will meer, and mutually ſtrike 


againſt each other. 
Suppoſe the Weight P, carried by the Force V, 


with the Celerity C, towards the Right Hand; 


and the Weight m P with the Celerity n C, 
(and conſequently carried by the Force m n V. 
toward the Left Hand : Then may the Impetus, 


V.PC::mV.mPC=mPxbyC;z o= non, 2nd Clef en ths calcuts. 


The Body which moved towards the Righr 
Hand, if the other had been ar reſt, would have 


given ir the Celerity 72 C, (by the ↄth z) 


and conſequently the Impetus K 2 1 35 eb, 


of moving to the Right Hand; and would h 
retained to it ſelf the ſame Celerity, 8 


Impetus Iz m P E. alſo towards the Right 


Hand. And the other Body, carried toward the 
Lefr Hand, would, if the former had been at re 


have given it the Celerity XS C; and there. 


fore the Impetus og ol m P C, towards the 


Left Hand, by the ſame Reaſon; and it would 
have retained to its ſelf the ſame Celerity, and 


therefore the Impetus * 2 m P C alſo toward 
the Left Hand. . 

Wherefore fince the Motion was made both 
ways, the Aggregate of the Im of the for- 
mer Body, will ariſe our of the Impetus 


—X7 PC the Right, and IE P C to the 


Left: And therefore in reality, it will move ei- 
ther to the Right or Left, according as that or this 


ference between thoſe 2 Impetus s. Thar is, Sup. 
poſing + to ſignifie to the Right Hand, and — to 


| : 2 8 
the Lefr, the Impetus will be K 2 PC 
mn | 


Fm. PC, which is equal to — =— 5. 


And the Celerity will be = 2 C, (and to- 


a --: 
wards the Right or Left Hand, according as 1 or 
m n is the greater Quantity.) 


And in like manner the Impetus of the other 
Body, which firſt moved towards the Left Hand, 
E J =... 5 
re IE 11 ro 
2 5 m P C. And the Celerity will be 


1 — mn 


C, and the Direction to the Right of 
iT m 


Left Hand, according as 1, or m n, is the grea- 
ter Quantity. 


A 


ſame way directly, nor directly contrary to one 
another, bur do encounter one another Oblique- 
ly; then the preceeding Calculus muſt be mode- 
rated, according to the Meaſure of that Obliqui- 
ty: And the Impetus of the Body ſtriking Ob- 
liquely, is to the Impetus it would have had, if 
it had gone directly:: as the Radius to the Se- 
cant of the Angle of the Obliquity. 

Which Conſide ration duly applied to the for- 
mer Calculus, will determine with what Impetus, 
Celerity, and Direction, the Obliquely encoun- 
tring Bodies ſhall move afterward. 

And there is the very ſame Ratio of the Gra- 
vitation of heavy Bodies, which deſcend 98 


& 


is greater, and by an Impetus, which is the Dif. 


12. Bur if the Bodies neicher move on in the 


one agai 


Line, that is to be accounted the Line of Direction 


Tangent to the Curve in that Point. And if when 


| Bodies, is always the ſame. 


neous, as their Magnitudes. 
And if the Moments are as the Quantities of 4 


Ratio of the Moments is compounded of the Ratio's 


R 
rere 
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13, If the Bodies, which thus encounter or ſtrike 
inſt another, are not infinirely hard (as 
bath hitherto been ſuppoſed) bur do yield ſome- 
thing ro the Stroke, bur yer ya 
or Elaſtick Force, they can recover their Figure or 
Poſition again: It may happen from hence, that 
choſe Bodies may rebound back from one another 
mutually, which otherwiſe would have moved on 
together; (and this more or leſs, according to the 
Quantity of the Elaſticity) viz. if the Elaſtick Force 
exceed the Progreſſive. / 


In Motions which are accelerated and retarded, 
the Impetus in each Moment is to be eſteemed that 
which agrees to the degree of Celerity then acqui- 
red. But when the Motion is made in a Curve 


of the Motion in each Moment, which is truly the 


the Motion, being either accelerared or retarded, 
is made in a Curve Line (as in the Vibrations of 
a Pendulum) the Impetus is to be eſtimated in 
each Point, according to both the Degree of Acce- 
leration, and the Obliquity of the Tangent there. 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. N. 40. Fo 


An Account of the Laws of Morion, in Bodies 
ſtriking one againſt another, yuu have alſo from | 
the famous Mr. Hugens, in Philoſ. Tranſat. N. 46. 


Mr. John Keil, /ate of Baliol-College in 
Oxon, in his Book called, Introductio 
ad veram Phyſicam, gives the follow- 
ing Theorems about the Quantity of 

Motion, aud the Spaces paſſed over by 
the Moving Body, and which he there 

| plainly demonſtrates. | 


1. In comparing the Motions of Bodies, if the 


Quantity of Matter be the ſame, the Moments, or | 


Quantities of Motion, will always be as the Ve- 
locities, and vice verſa, if the Moments are as the 
Velocities, the Quantity of Matter in the Moving 


2. If the Celerities are equal, the Moments, or 
Quantities of Motion, will be as the Qaantities of 
Matter; or if the Moving Bodies are Homoge- 


Matter, the Velocities will be equal. 


3. In comparing the Motions of any Bodies, the 


of rhe Quantities of Matter, and the Celerities. 
Yee the Word Moment. 


4 In comparing the Motions of any Moving 

odies, the Ratio of rhe Celerities is compounded 
of the Ratio of their Moments directly, and of 
Their Quantity of Matter reciprocally. 


3. If the Celerities of any Moving Bodies are 


be 
as that by a Spring, 


| 


| 


| And conſequently, if the Times are my PO Spa- 
ces, the Celerities muſt be equal. 8 


6. If the Times are equal, rhe Wenns aſſed 
through, will be as the Velocities, and Mb — 
if the — are as the Velocities, the Times will 
equal. | 


7. The Diſtances, or Lengrhs run, are in a Ru- 
tio compounded of the Ratio's of the Times and 
Celerities; ſo that Spaces or Diſtances moved thro”, 
may be conſider d as Rectangles, under the Times 
and the Celerities. 

Wherefor2 if the Spaces, or Diſtances run, be 
equal, the Rectangle under the Celerity and Time 
of one Moveable, will be equal to that under the 
Celeriry and Time of the other : And therefore, 
becauſe equal Rectangles with unequal Sides, have 
their Sides reciprocally proportionable (14. +6 Eu- 
clid.) as Celerity is to Celerity ; ſo reciprocally 
ſhall Time be ro Time; and conſequently, wheri 


the Spaces are equal, the Times will be recipro- 
cally as the Celerities. 


8. The Ratio of the Times is always compoun- 
ded of rhe Ratio of the Spaces paſſed over, directly, 
and of the Celerities reciprocally. 


| The Incomparable Sir IsaAc NewrToN, 


thus expreſſes theſe Two laſt Theo- 
rems. 


When the Celerity is given, the Space paſſed 
through will be as the Time; and the Time being 
given, the Space is as the Celerity: Wherefore if 
neither be given, the Space will be as the Celerity 
and Time conjunctly. 


When the Celerity is given, the Time is directly 
as the Space moved rhrough ; and the Space being 
given, the Time is reciprocally as the Celeriry * 
Wherefore if neither be given, the Time is as the 
Space directly, and as the Celerity reciprocally. 


Hence tis plain, the Motions of all Bodies are 
as the Rectangles under the Velocities, and the 
Quantities of Matter: wherefore the Matter and 
Celerity of Motion being given, the Momentun or 
Quantity of Motion is given: And if the Moment 
and Marter be given, the Celerity is given by divid- 
ing the Moment by che Quantity of Matter, v. gr. 
Let the Quantity of Matter be a, the Celerity c, 
and the Moment m: then will ca == m, and c == . 


mM | mM 
— and a = — 


Alſo fince the Space paſſed over, or through, is 
always proportional to the Rectangle under rhe 
Velocity and the Time; let the Space be S, 
the Time — T, and the Celerity as before — C. 
Then will S = C T. and C = . and T= 

2 
And fince allo m Sac, m will be equal to * 


Or, if T be given, m = 45. 


Hence alſo may be concluded, Thar if rwo 
Bodies are moved with equal Velocities, the Ru- 
ments will be as the Quantity of Matter in each ; 
and vice verſa, the Quantity of Matter as the 
Moments : Wherefore if Bodies of equal Bulk 


Ts] 
ot 


equal. che Spaces paſſed over, will be directly as 
the Times in which che Motions are made. 


are found to have unequal Moments, or Quantities 
ot 
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of Motion, the Quantities of Matter muſt be un- 
equal; andconſequently, that which hath the leaſt 
Moment, muſt have more of Pores or Vacuities in- 
or Inſtance : If two Globes, one of Lead and 
the other of Cork, having equal Bulks; are moved 
with equal Swiftneſs; fince the Quantity of Mo- 
tion in the former, or its Force to move other 
dies, will be much greater than in the latter; it's 

lain there muſt be many more Pores or Vacuities 
in this; than in that. | | 


Mr. Varignon's Laws and Proportions 
; about Motion. 

1. In all kind of Afotions whatevef, Rowling, | 
Sliding, Uniform, Accelerated, or Retarded, in 
Right Lines, or in Curves, Sc. The Sum of the 
Forces which produce the Motion of all Parts of its 
Duration, is always proportionable to the Sum of the 
Paths, or Lines, which all the Points of the moving 
Body deferibe, 


2. There is more Force required to make a Body 
Rowl, or Revolve, (as ſuppoſe a truly Spherick Bowl 
on a mathematical Plane) than to make it Glide 
along with the ſame Celerity. 


3. In a!l Gliding or Sliding Motions, whether 
Uniform, Accelerated, or Retarded; &c. The Force 
in the whole is always proportional to the Product of 


the Maſs (or Quantity of Matter) multiplied by the 


Path or Line deſcribed by the Centre of Gravity of | 
tha moving Body. 


4. The Product of the Duration of all Uniform | 
Motions, multiplied by the Force which began the 
Motion, is always | Sager: to the Product made 
by the Path, or Line of Motion multiplied by the 
Maſti or Quantity of Matter in the moving Body. 


Let B, b. ſtand for the Body moved, : 
for the Maſe, or Quantity of 


M, m. 
Matter in it. ; 

* for Space, or Diſtance moved 
through. > Þ 

T. . for the Time in which the Mo-| 
tion 1s made. 

BL for the Force producing the Mo- 
t10n, | 

C, c. for the Celerity of the Motion, | 


Then Ifay, FT: F.:: MS: ms, of any two 


Bodies in Motion. 'Then 

5, F : F: : MS: : ms T. 

: Mn 
. 

S 22 * 2: lM 

6. It F =F, then ſhall 
T: :: M8: 81 

"HF EMA Ws Ws Þ + | 
: 


And reciprocally, Whenever T 5 Mm, Ss, are 


in any of theſe Proportions, Then are the Forces 


Proportions, The Times will be 
this may the Laws of all Machines be demonſtra. 
red after Des Cartes his manner. 


| 
tity of Motion in the Bodies B and b) are as in theſe 
Proportions, then are the Forces to one another 35 


which move the Bodies equal ; which is the General 
Principle of all Des Cartes's Staticks. 


M. or S, be in the 


And ſo-reciptocally, If F, 
equal. And from 


8. If M — m, then will 


Fo F: : 8: T 
S: :: F: FM 
T:: 28 23 


And reciprocally, If theſe Proportions be dic. 


covered, Then the Maſſes are equal. 


9. If S = then will 
1 


M: 
T :8 


And reciprocally, If ſuch Proportions are found, 
The Spaces are equal. | 


* 
— 


* 
* 


And reciprocally, 
11 
Then will 
| a M: „ 
F: : ys. g 


11. HF: /: : 475 Then 


M: a:: FF. f S: : IT.: 128 
S :s :: FFH: f M: :: ITS: M 
, ro E $00 
And reciprocally, If the Maſſes of the Bodies 


moved, or the Spaces run through, or the Products 
of the Maſſes, by the Spaces, (that is, the Quan- 


the Times. 


And this obſerve alſo for a Principle to explain 
3 and Engines, as above in Numbers 
and 7. 


12. If M: m:: S: 5. Then 


F: r: 8877: : MM un 
T: e :: 85S: F:: MM: n 
::: 88: . :: MM 28 


T 
M 
t M: 
And 


| Ratio of the Spaces run thro. 


: T: MM:: FFT: Eft 


f. : FE. 


And Reciprocally, If rhe Times or the Spaces | 


run thro', or the Products of the Times taken 
directly, by the Spaces taken Reciprocally, are as 
in theſe Proportions ; 


Maſſes. 


*t 2: SSM: an: : f M: 


ſes, or the ucts of the Maſſes taken direct- 
ly, by the Times taken Reci 

theſe 

one another in a Reciprocal Ratio of the Spaces 


9 


run thro. 


ly, are as in 


15. If T:e:: m: M. Then | 


F: f:: MMs: In: 8: TT. 
S :: FU: f MM: HT: f:. 
r 


And Reciprocally, If the moving Forces, or the | 


Spaces run through, or the Product of the Spaces | 


taken reciprocally by the Forces taken reciprocal- | 
ly, are as in theſe Proportions ; the Time of the 


Motions ſhall be to one another in a Reciprocal 
Ratio of the Maſſes of the Bodies moved. 


: oth the 


F:f::SSM:SSm:::ecM:TTm. 
Mimi: tos FS: FTIT:-F ec 
MENT I ĩ 21 a6 200 


And Reciprocally, If the moving Forces, or the | 


Maſſes of the Bodies moved, or the Products of 
the Maſſes taken reciprocally, by the Forces taken 
reciprocally, are as in theſe Proportions ; then the 
Times ſhall be ro one another in a Reciprocal 


1. If F: F: : T. Then ſhall 
s:: 3: S 


And Reciprocally, | 5 


If M: m: :: S. Then will | 
| SD WEE BO 


So that in all Engines, or Machines, having al- 


Ways t — T, you ll have Reciprocally F . viz. | 
An Equilibrium where M: M:: 3: S, which is 


the known Property of the Balance. 


, FFS.| 
f 


then the Forces ſhall be | 
to one another in a Reciprocal Ratio of the | 


y, If the Times, or the Maſ- 


Proportions ; then the Forces ſhall be to 


>= - 0 - MM, | 


| If C=e: Then ll 3 


nnd 
8 
rm 
0 
2 


And Reciprocally, If theſe Proportions are true ; 
the preceeding Equalities are ſo alſo. 
And the Equilibrium will be found always in 
C: a And this is that which Galileus took for 


Dialog. 2. Pag. 298, &c. 


3 5 
#3 | 
e 


28 
Then 


„TT 
JGG 
17 ĩͤ t oh 
TEES TT W-3 © 


And. Reciprocally, If theſe laft Propoſitions ate 


true, the firſt are ſo alſo. 


F : fila 
23: 4 or, _ will C = e. 


A 28422 S= & 
—_ 
F: F:: M: m. 


| And 
Tt: 282 


| F.:f:i:$:6 
23. If | Or, 
n:: T2. 


1 Then will 


m: MS:: F: 7. 


As to the Celerities, obſerve the following 


ules. 


PI 


* 12 
* 1 2 
* 92 12 


8 


every Machine, where it is made; as m: M:: 
the Firſt Principle of Staticks. (See Syſt. Coſm. 
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And Reciprocally, If theſe laſt Proportions are] 


ſes, or the Times, or the Forces, are. as in theſe 
Proportiens, then the Forces ſhall be to one ano- 
ther as the Times; which was the Principle of 
Galileus, mentioned before in Number 20. 


Forces, or the Maſſes, or the Spaces run thro', are 


Bodies moved, are to one another as the Spaces 
run thro. | 


| ſes, or the Forces, or the Spaces, are as in the 
laſt Proportions ; then the Forces ſhall be Reci- 


ther in a Reciprocal Ratio of the Maſſes. 


m 
M 
| T if 

And Reciprocally, If the Celerity, or the Maſ- 


25. If M: n:: S:. Then ſhall 


ö 


Syſtem, is an Ark of the 
mobile, contained between the Line of the Apogee 
and the Beginning of Aries. | 

OTION Compounded. See Compoſition of Mo... 


ton. 


ſeveral Years happen 


r 
188 ane? — 
y ; < 
* 


„ in the Prolemaich 
iack of the Primum 


MOTOR], the Third Pair of Nerves which 


move the Eye. 


MOTRIX Viz. See Vis Matrix. 
MOVEABLE Feaſts, are thoſe Feſtivals which, 


tho they are Celebrared on the ſame Day of the 


Week, have no Fixed Seat in the Calender, but in 
on ſeveral Days of the Month; 


And Reciprocally, If the Celerities, or the |of which kind are Eaſter and Whizſontide, &c. 


as in theſe Proportions ; then the Maſſes of the 


| 


dd $;, arl 
26. If F: f:. m:: M. Then C: e:: AEF: ff 


And Reciprocally, If cheſe laſt Proportions are 
true, the firſt muſt be ſo alſo. 


. F T:e::5:3 Then Gzats 3 


And Reciprocally, 


f C:e:: * CA Then ſhall T: :: 3: S. 


33. If F:f:: 5: 8. Then 


Sint: 
Ms: : : 8 
53:8: CM: cm 


And Reciprocally, If the Celerities or the Maſ- 


procally as the Spaces. 


Engine which are in Morion, 


MOVEMENT, the ſame with what many do 
call an Automaton, and with us ſignifies all rhoſe 
Parts of a Watch, Clock, or any fuch Curious 

hor which by thar 


the Inſtrument. 

The Numbers of the Wheels, Pinions, Not. 
ches, &c. in any Piece of Clock or Watch-work, 
are uſually thus written or expreſs d: 
Where the uppermoſt Number above 4) 36 (9 
the Line is the Pinion of the R. 
port 4, the Dial- wheel 36, and 9 the 5) 55 (11 
Turns of the Pinion of The 5) 45 (9 
ſecond Number (under the Line) is 5) 40 (8 
5 the Pinion, 55 is the great Wheel, - 
and 11 the Turns of the Pinion it 17 
driveth. The third Numbers are the 

ſecond Wheel, Se. The fourth rhe Contrate- 
wheel, Sc. And the ſingle Number 17, under 
all, is the Crown-wheel. . 
Theſe Numbers, by ſome, are alſo expreſs d 
Fraction-wiſe, thus, 2, 7, *5, , 17 Notches 
in the Crown- wheel. 

MOULINET, a French Term, ſignifying a 
Turn: ſtile: Tis uſed in Mechanicks, and fignifies 
a Roller, which being croſs d with two Levers, is 
uſually applied to Cranes, Capſtans, and other ſort 
of Engines of the like Nature, to draw Cords, and 
heave up Stones, Timber, Sc. Alſo a kind of 
Turn- ſtile or Wooden Croſs, which turns hori- 


29. Hf T - #:: mM. Then | zontally upon a Stake fix d in the Ground; and is 


FT: f 8- 
+$C: T6 
FU: PFe 


And Reciprocally, if the Celerity, or the Forces, 
or the Times, or the Maſſes, are as in the laſt 
Proportion ; then the Times ſhall be to one ano- 


* >, 0 


F: f: ::: 1. 1 | 
30. If Or, $ Then 
M:m:: 3:5. 


F:: tem: MT. 


uſually placed in Paſſages, to keep out Horſes, and 
to oblige Paſſengers to go or come one by one. 
| Theſe Moulinets are often ſer up near the Out- 
works of Forrified Places, at the fide of the Bar- 
riers, through which People paſs on Foot. | 
MOUND. The Term in Heraldry for a Ball 
or Globe, with a Croſs upon ir, ſuch as our 
Princes are uſually drawn or painted with, hold- 
ing it in their Left Hand, as they do the Sceptre 
5 _ Right. Mound alſo fignifies a Fence ot 
edge. | x 
MOYENAU (a French Term) in Fortification, 
is a ſmall flat Baſtion, commonly placed in che 
| middle of an over-long Curtain, by which the Ba. 
ſtions at the Extremities are not well defende 


ſo that this Work is proper for placing in it a Bo- 
dy of Muſqueteers to fire upon the Enemy from 
all ſides. 


Sc. 1 | from the Small-ſhor, by reaſon of their Diſtance 3 


Motion carry on the Deſign, or anſwer the End of 


„„ — — p— — . | tis. "Is 


— 


— — 5 — 


* — at th. ——_—_ 


TW U/ 
— — EN Ka. —— 


© MUCILAGE, in Pharmacy, is a viſcous Ex- ing in the ſmall Cavities of the Gta Jul 7 
traction made of Seed, Gums, Roots, Ge. with | are converted into a Mucilaginous and Gu.” - 4 


Water. Subſtance ; he having obſerved, th Ty 

..MUCILAGINOUS Glands, are a numerous | trio] mix d with a Decoction bf Gall: mil 42 
ſort of Glands ſeared in the Joints, firſt, I rhink, || duce a Gum. / Fry 
particularly taken Notice of by Drs Havers, in his After this, he gives an Account of Experimetirs 
Ofteologia t He ſaich, theſe- are of two ſorts, ſome made with the Mucilage ; the moſt of which come 
ace ſmall, and in a manner miliary Glands, being, to this, That all Acids do coagulate it, as all Au- 
Glandules placed all upon the ſame Surface of ſteres and Auſtere Acids; bur with this Difference 
the Membrane, which lies over the Articulations. that the Cosgulum or Curd made by Acids only is 
The other fort are conglotnerated, or many Glan- | renderer than that which is produced by an Auſtere 


dules collected __ 83 8 another, fo || only, or an Auſtere Acid. 
2s to make a Bulk; and appear conſpicuouſly, and MUCRO Cords. or WE 

are conſiderable Glands. In ſome of the Joints | End of the 8 F 
there are ſeveral of them; in others there is a fingle | MUCRONATED, is whatever ends or termi- 
* the Structure of theſe large Glands they 9 —_— 

' For | nds, | 4 | F | 
conſiſt of ſmall Veſicles, which are not gathered into | :;/ago, NATUM Os : See Exfifirmis Car- 


ſeveral Lobules or Bags of Glandules, bur are diſ- | 


= 


poſed upon ſeveral Membranes lying one over a- 


nother ; of which Membranes there are ſeveral in 
every one of theſe Glands, which appear evidently 


in them that are Hydropical. - 


They have their Blood. Veſſels, as other Glands, 
but their Veins have a particular Flexure in their 


Courſe for retarding the Return of the Blood from | 


the Glands, rhat rhe mucilaginous Liquor, which 
is not ſeparated with the greateſt Expedition, may 
have Time ro penetrate ſecretory Pores of the 


C 
The large Mucilaginous Glands are variouſly | 


feared ; ſome in a Sinus, formed in the Joint; 
others ſtand near or over- againſt the Interſtice, 
between the Articulated Bones; but in general 
they are ſo placed, as to be ſqueez d gently, and 


lightly preſs d in the Inflexion or Extenſion of | 


the Joint, ſo as to ſeparate a Quantity of Muci- 


lage proportionare ro the Motion of the Parr, | 


and the preſent Occaſion, and yer without any 


Injury. : 5 
The Defign of all theſe Glands is to ſeparate | 


mucilaginous kind of Liquor that ſerves princi- 
pally ro lubricate the Joints, to make them ſo ſlip- 


pery, as to be moved with the greateſt Facility 


imaginable. Ir ſerves likewiſe to preſerve the Ends 
of the Articulated Bones from Attrition, and an 
immoderate Incaleſcence. Bur all rheſe Things ir 
performs in Conjunction with rhe medullary Oyl ; 


of which rwo Ingredients, is made a Compoſition | 


admirably fitted for theſe Ends: For the Mucilage 
adds ro the Lubricity of the Oyl, and the Oyl 
preſerves the Mucilage from growing roo thick and 
viſcous, 5 | 


The Doctor obſerves the ſame ſorr of Glands to | 


lie between the Muſcles and Tendons, and ſuppo- 
ſes that there is the ſame Mixture of an Oyly and 
Mucilagincus Subſtance ; the one being that Far 
which is found between the Muſcles, and is ſup- 
ply'd by the Adipoſe Glands ; the other being ſepa- 
rated by the mucilaginous Glandules, of which 
the common Membrane of the Muſcles is every 
every where full. This Mixture in the Interſtices 
of the Muſcles, lubricates them and their Tendons, 
and preſerves them from ſhrinking, and from grow- 
ing dry and rigid. . 

For the Generation of this Mucilage, be ſuppo- 
ſes that Nature has deſigned one large Viſcus, and 
that this is the Office of the Spleen; the Glandules 
of which he makes to have two ſecretoty Pores; 
by one of which ſome Acid, and by the other, 

me Auſtere Particles are ſeparated; which meet- 


| MUFFLE, in Chymiſtry, is the Cover of a Teſt 
or Copper, which is pur over ir in the Fire. 
MULLET, the Term in Heraldry for a Star 
OE —__ this Figure; and is uſually the 
ifference or inguiſning Mark for the Thi 
Brother, or Houſe. . 8 N 


; 


Though tis often alſo born as Coar-Armour ; 


as here: 


Ruby on a Chief Pearl, Two 
Mullets Diamond ; being the 
Coat of the Famous Lord Ve- 
rulam, firſt Sir Francis Bacon. 
The Heralds ſay, the Mullet re- 
preſents a Falling Star; tis rarely 
born of Six Points. 


MUL TA, or Multura Epiſcops, was a Fine given 
to the King, that the Biſnop might have Power to 
make his Laſt Will and Teſtament, and to have 
the Probate of other Mens, and the granting Ad- 
miniſtrations 
MULTANGULAR Figure, is one that has ma- 

ny Sides and Angles. 

For its Superficial Content, ſee Area. 

MULTILATERAL, in Geometry, are thoſe 
Figures that have more than Four Sides. 

 MULTINOMIAL Root : See Polynomial, 

MULTIPLE Proportion, is when the Antece- 
dent being divided by the Conſequent, che Quo- 
tient is more than Unity: And the Reaſon of 
the Name is, becauſe the Conſequent muſt be 
multiplied by the Index, or Exponent of the 
Ratio, to make ir equal to the Antecedent. Thus 
12 is multiple in proportion to 4, becauſe, being 
divided by 4, the Quotient is 3, which is the De- 
nominator of the Ratio: And the Conſequent 4 
being multiplied by 3, makes the Antecedent 123 
wherefore 3 is Sub- multiple of 12. 
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"MULTIPLE & 
bne —_—_ or 
than by uy Fe 
which fee more under Proportion, 

MULTIPLE Super-pertient Proportion; is when 
oge Number or e another di vers 


nd ſome 
n ATION, i 5 


"MULTIPLICAT E 
king or repeating of one Num Quantity as 
2 ed Unis i in the other. 


often as there are ſuppoſe 
The Number multiplied, 1s called rhe Aultipli- 
cand ; the Number multiplying, the Multiplicazor ; 
and that which is found or 


Produ8. 
Multiplication is only a C Addition, | 
effecting at once what in the ordinary way of Ad- 
_ would require many tions: For the | 5. 


iplicend is only added to it ſelf, or 
2 as the Unites of the Multiplicatgr do ex- 
ores Thus if 6 were to be multiplied by 4, the | 
Product is 24, which is the Sum arifing from the 
Addition of 6 four rimes to it ſelf. 

In all Multiplication, as i is ta the Mules, — 
A is the Afultiplicand to the Produ. 

lain, that in Multiplication of Integers, * 


ProduB muſt be greater than either of the Factors, 


(or ſo the Multiplicator and Multiplicand are 
called, becauſe between them they make up the 
Product) becauſe either Facbor is greater than Unity, 
Bur in Multiplication of Fraftions, the Product muſt 
be leſs in Value than either of the Factors, becauſe 
they are both leſs than Unity, Thus 24, the Pro- 
duct of 6, mulriplied by 4, is greater than either 
6 or 43 bur 22, the Produ8 of 2, multiplied by 2, 
is leſs | in Value than either + or f. 


MULTIPLICATION in Algebra or Species. 


The General Rule is, To conjoin the Quantities | 


propoled by the Sign (x); which Sign, when the 
Quanrities ro be multiplied are expreſs d by but 
one or two Letters, is uſually omitted, and the 
Quantities written down like Letters in a Word. 


. e may. de written ae x hd, 


or, as is moſt uſual, ae b 


And if the Signs + or —, prefixed before the 


Quantities to be mulriplied, are like, the Product 


is + ; if unlike, the Product is —. 


N. B. In Algebraic Multiplication, tis moſt com- 


modious to begin to multiply at the Left-Hand, 
becauſe we write that way. 


Particular RULES. 
LK U LE 


When two er more fingle Quantities, expreſs 4 


by Letters, whether like or unlike, are to be mul- 
tiplied into one another, and have no Numbers 


prefix d; join the Quantities together, like In 
in a Word, and tis done: 


d ab mno 
1 f = 4e d pqr 
Product =df abdc mnopgr 


ll more; of 


produced, is called the 


. arts 


A — 4 be m 1 having 


Cas can} _ 
annex the Letters of both Quantities ; 


Quantity is the Prad ſought. 


fo 


Thus 3 « multiplied by 4 b, produces 12 ab. 
Wm U LE. 


| ber of the other; reſpect þ 
by the Caurion given in the General Rule. 


2 
AA 


. 
IVV. RULE: 


Sometimes when Compound Quantities are 

be multiplied one by another, it is commodious - 
ro omit the ion, and to ſer only the Word 
(into) or (*) een them ; having firſt drawn 
a Line over each Compound Quantity, to ſhew 
chat every Member of the One is to be multiplies 
| by every Member of the Other. | 


| Thus, 


1 


Thus, To _—_ aa +346 PPE 4 


| by 4 4—54 


Write —— 


That in Algebraic Multiplication Like Signs 


give . and Unlike in the Product, ma * 
thus demonſtrated: 8585 8 


1. Since Multiplication is the ſame thing as ad- 
ding one Far to it ſelf, or repeating it ſo oft as 
chere are Unites in the other: 


2. Therefore, + multiplying 4, muſt produce 
25 ſince Poſitives added, 3 2 Pokive 
Sum, 


| 


3. A Poſitive mulriphing 4 Negative, muſt pro- 


duce a Nepative : For 'tis adding the N ative 
Factor 1 it ſelf, or 2 it ſo +a * 
are Unites in the other. Now many Defeds 
added, muſt ftill be Defects, or muſt have a Ne- 
garive "Sign, thus: 


—6 mulriplied by ＋ 2, produces — 12. 


4. Negatives  multiphing Poſitives, muſt produce 
Negatives: For when the Afultiplicator is defe- 
Rive, (there being really no Unites in it) it muſt 
work on the Multiplicand by Subtraction; there - 
fore, in this Caſe, the Muleiplicand muſt be ſub- 
tracted (or made Negative) as often as there are 
Negative Unites in the Afultipficator : But to rake 
away Peſitives, is to add WD: ; therefore 
the Defect of the Multiplicand is to 8 added 
or repeated as often as the Caſe requires ; f 


| 


= ' 
w4g a Ts . * * \ 
M U L. 


— —e— 
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* 
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in the 
Pofirive, thus: 


Arithmerick, 5s performed thus: 


under Tens, Get as you ſee here, and 
draw a Line under. them. Then fay, 
I 4 rimes 3 is 20; I fer down o, and 

rwo Tetis to the nexr Rank ; 
therefore 4 times 6 is 24, and 2 I car- 
ried is 26: I ſer down 6, and carry 2 
(that is 200) to the next Rank. Then 
I fay, 4 times 3 is 12; and 2 1 carried 
make 14 ; (i. e. 1400) which 14, be- 
cauſe I have now done with the firſt Fi- 
pure 4, I ſer down as you ſee. Then 


2, the Figure 


N. B. When there are Cyphers 


Right Hand affix as many Cypher 
in both; v. gr. 


466000 
4000 


—_y 


— — 


1164000000 


4 


4 of them may commodiouſſy be omitted, regard 
0 being had to the due placing the Figures of the 
oduct, as you ſee in chis 

ee 3 

b- 

re 

ke 

re 

ed 

nd 

if 


MULTIPLICATION of Integers, in Common 


| Suppoſe 365, the Days in a Year, were to be 
multiplied by 24, the Hours in a Natural Day; 
down the Multi plicator orderly under the 
HMaltiplicand, Unires being under Unites, I 


muſt always be obſerved) and catry i. 
twice 6 is 12, and 1 I carried is 13 ; 1 fer 
down 3 on the Lefr-Hand of the laſt, and carry 
1, as before. Laſtly, I ſay, twice 3 is 6, and 1 
I] carried makes 7; which 7 I fer Yown, as you 
ſee. Then adding the two Products, thus found, 
together, you will have 8766 for the true Product. 


34 fo, rhe Product muſt be Negative (by the laft) 


. 


365 


24 
1460 
739 


— 


| 760 


I begin 


with 2, the ſecond Figure of the Multiplicator, 
which ftands in the Place of Tens, and ſay, twice 
J is 103 I fer down o under 6 (which is under 
that I mulriplied by, for that Rule | 


Then 


26845 
i... ,- youy 


107330 
80535 


80642330 


— —— — — 


3% The Proof of Multiplication can only certainly 
be effected by Diviſion, he Common Method by 
caſting our the Nines, being falſe: For if you 


divide the Produ# by either Factor, the Quotient, 


if you have wrought truly, will be the other; 
for Diviſion deftroys what Multiplication builds 
. 8 | 

1 8760 be divided by 365, it gives 24- 

I divided by 24, it gives 365. 

TY 

MULTIPLICATION 3s Geometry, or in Lines; 
Is made by ſuppoſing a Right Line, as 4 B. 


to be moved in a perpendicular Poſture along 
another, as bc ; in which Caſe, the Line ab is 


F 


CC 5 


called the Deſcribent, and b c the Dirigent: For 
by this means the Deſeribent a b, will form the 
Rectangle 4 dc 6 ; and if it be divided, together 
with the Dirigent, into any Number of equal 
Parts, it will by its Motion deſcribe as many little 
Rectangles, as the Unites in the Deſeribent and 
Dirigent will produce, by being multiplied into 


at the End of one another, viz. 21. For when the Line 4 b 
either Factor, or after both, maltiply the ſigni- | hath moved over one part of a d, it will, by its 3 
ficant Figures one into another, and to the| Parts, have deſcribed the 3 little Rectangles in the 
s 4s were firſt Column; when it comes to 2, it will have de- 


ſcribed 3 more, c. 


And this is the Reaſon why Multiplication, in 
the Latin Tongue, is uſually expreſſed by the 
Word Duda; (and from hence alſo comes Pro- 
| duR) as if 4 b were multiplied by b e; they ſay 
4 b ducta in ù e; becauſe rhe Deſcribent is led, as 
it were, or carried along in an erect Poſture upon 


When Cyphers are intermixed with the ſigni- the Dirigent, and by that means deſcribes the 
ficant Figures of the Multiplicator, the Operation Rectangle: So that Rectangle and Product are all 


one in Geometry. 


Since in all Multiplication, Unity is to one 
Factor, as the other is to the Product; therefore 
| Multiplication in Lines may be performed Geome- 
fries Y thus : 


| 


Let 
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Let ab be to be multiply'd by « 4, make any 
Angle at pleafure, and then on one of the Legs ſer 


off u = to Unity; and on the ſame Leg ſer off ud, 
the Multiplicator (3). Then ſer the Multiplicand 
4b (2) from a on the other Leg of the Angle; draw 
u b, and parallel to it, through d, draw dc. I ſay, 
dc, or 6, is the Product: For au: ud:; ab: 


be. 

MULTIPLICATION of Decimal Fractions 
See Decimal, 

MULTIPLICATION of Fra&ions. See in 
Fratiions, 

MULTIPLICATION of Logarithms. See Lo- 
garithms, N. 6. 5 : 

MULTIPLICATION by Logar:ithms, See Lo- 


garithms, N. 8. 


MULTIPLICAND, in Arithmetick, is the 
Number to be multip/ied. See more in Multipli- 
cation. — | 

MULTIPLICATOR, in Arithmetick, is the 
Number by which you multiply, or the Number 
multiplying. | 

MULTIPLIER, the ſame with Multi plicator. 

A MULTO Fortiori, or 4 Minors ad majus, is 
an Argument often uſed by Littleton, and is fram d 
thus: If it be ſo in a Feoffment paſſing a New Right, 
much more is it for the Reſtitution of an Ancient 
Right, Sc. 

MUNIMENTS, among the Lawyers, are ta- 
ken for ſuch Authentick Deeds and Writings, as a 


Man can defend the Title to his Land or Eftate; 


RACE, in Law, ſignifies a Toll or Tribute 


to be levied for building or repairing of Publick 


Walls; and is due either by Grant or Preſcription. 
It ſeems alſo to be a Liberty granted to a Town by 
the King, for the Collecting Money towards the 
Walling of the ſame. | 

MURDER, according to our Law, is a Wilful 
and Felonious Killing of another upon prepenſed 
Malice, whether ſecretly or openly, and whether 
Engliſhman or Foreigner, living under the King's 


Protection. And this prepenſed Malice is Twofold: 


1. Expreſs, When it may be evidently proved that 
there was III- will; 2. Implied, When one killeth an- 
other ſuddenly, having nothing to defend himſelf, 


as going over a Stile, or ſuch like: For in ſuch a 


Cale, or when a Man killeth a meer Stranger, the 


Law preſumerh that he had Malice againſt him, or 


elſe he would not do it without any manner of 
Provocation. | 

MURDERER, are ſmall Pieces of Ordnance, 
either of Braſs or Iron, having Chambers (that is, 
Charges made of Braſs or Iron) put in at their 
Breeches : They are moſtly uſed ar Sea, ar the 
Bulk-heads of the Fore-caſtle, Half-deck, or Steer- 


— 


ö 


| 


The Head 
Centre of its Motion; and this is always fixed to 


Muſcular Motion, or which way the Belly of a 
Muſcle comes to be ſwelled, and conſequently its 
Extremes brought nearer together, in order to move 
the Part required, is a very great Myftery ; as in. 
deed many other Things are in an Human Body 
which is fearful and wonderfully made. There have 
been many Hypotheſes to ſolve this, which whether 
ſatisfactory or nor, muſt be left ro every one's Judg. 
ment to determine. 

Dr. Willis ſuppoſes the Animal Spirits, brought 
by the Nerves, to be lodged in the Tendons of the 
| Muſcles, and that meeting with other active Far. 
ticles brought from the Blood, they make an Eger 
veſcence ; by which the Carnous Fibres of the Muſcle 
are agirared, ſtuffed and ſwelled, and fo the whole 
Muſcle is contracted in its Length. | 

Steno imagines the carnous Fibres of the Muſcles, 
as alſo the oppoſite Tendons, to be in their Con. 
ſtructure like ro Parallelegrams; by an Alteration 
of rhe Angles of which, rhe Muſcle is contracted, 
and the Head and Tail brought near together: And 
this he thinks may be done without the Acceſſion of 
any New Matter. 
Dr. Mayo falls nearly in with Dr, Wills his 
Notion : He thinks the Contraction of the Muſcle 
is made by an Efferveſcence, arifing from the Mix- 
ture of the Sulphurous Saline Particles of the Blood, 
with the Nitro- aerious ones brought by the 
Nerves, which blow up and diftend the Belly of 
the Muſcle, 3 
M. Du Verney fanſies this Intumeſcence may be 
made without Fermentation, by the Animal Spirits, 
and a Juice from the Arteries, running into the 

Tendons and carnous Fibres, and ſo extending 
themſelves, as Ropes and Cats. gut Strings ſwell in 
moiſt Weather. | 

Dr. Croon ſuppoſes every carnous Fibre to be 
made up of ſmall Globules or Bladders, all opening 
one into another, into which the nutritious Juice, 
and one or two other fine and active Liquors, en- 

tring, do, by means of the natural Heat, make an 
Ebullition or Efferveſcence; by which means the 
whole Body of the Muſcle becomes extended, and 
its Length contracted, &c, 

Borelli takes the Fibres of a Muſcle to conſiſt of 
a Chain of divers Rhembs or Lozenges, whoſe Areas 
are capable of being inlarged or contracted, accord- 
ing as the nervous juice, together with the Lympha 
and Blood, are let and forced into or out of them, 
ad Imperium Ani mee. 

The accurate Mr. Cowper ſeems to think the 
Blood to be the true Pondus, by which the Action 
of a Muſcle is compoſed: and that either by a 
Turgeſcence begun in the Parietes of the Cells of 
the Fleſhy Fibres, cauſed by the Liquor contained 
in the Nerves, agitated ad Imperium Animea ; Or 


by the Conſtruction of the Venous Dus, there be- 
CNY comes 


— — 


r 


| M * 7 — — = 


—— 


comes a Repletion of their Cells, whereby the 


Length of the Fibrille is contracted. 


De. Chirac, Profefior of Medicine at Montpellier, 
ſuppoſes, and thinks he can prove it analytically, 
That every Muſcle being compoſed of a vaſt 


Multitude of Fibres, like Threads, folded up all 


together within one Skin or Membrane, and eve. 
ry Fibre having irs proper Vein, Arrery, and 
Nerve, it hath alſo from Space ro Space ſeveral 
little Cavities or Pores which are of an oblong 
Form, when the Muſcle is flack or flaccid ; but 
the Blood circulating through the Muſcle, is con- 
rinually deſpoſing into thoſe Pores a Sulphurous 
Recrement, abounding with Alkali Salts, which 
meeting with the Spirits that flow alſo by the 
Nerves into thoſe oval Pores, their Nitro-aerial 


Particles ferment in a moſt violent manner with | 


the Saline ones of this Sulphurous Recrement, 
and thereby diſtend the Pores ſo, as to make them 
change their long oval Figure into a round one; 
and thus the Muſcle muſt be contracted. 
MUSCLE Vein. This Vein is Two, fold, the 
Superior and the Inferzor, The former ariſes from 
the Muſcles of the Neck, and the latter from the 
upper Muſcles of the Breaſt ; and this ſometimes 
opens into the External Jugular. 
MUSCULUS St:apidzs, is a Muſcle of the Ear, 


| which lies hid in a | Pipe, excavared 1n the | 


0s Petroſum, almoſt at the bottom of the Tympa- 


num, Whence it takes its Origin. Irs Belly is big 
and fleſhy, and ſuddenly forming a very thin Ten- 


don, which deſcends ro its Inſertion at the Head 
of che Stapes : 'W hen this acts, it draws the St apes 
upwards, to the Foramen Ovale. 

MUSCULUS Nauticus, See Tibialis Paſticus. 

MUSICK 1s one of the Seven Sciences, com- 
monly called Liberal, and comprehended allo 
among the . Mathematical ; as having for its Ob- 
ject Diſcrete Quantity Number, but not conſider- 
ing it in the Abſtract, like Arithmet ick; but with 
relation ro Time and Sound, in order to make a 
delighrful Harmony. 

This Science is alſo Theorical, which examinerh 
the Nature and Properties of Concords and Dil- 
cords, explaining rhe Proportions berween them 


by Numbers: And Practical, which teacheth nor | 


only Compoſition, that is to ſay, the manner of 
Compoſing all ſorts of Tunes or Airs; bur allo 
the Arr of finging with the Voice, or playing up- 
on Muſical Inſtruments. See Vol. 2. 


MUSKET-Bacskers, in Forti fication, are Baskets 


of about a Foot and half high, and 8 or 10 Inches 
Diameter at the Bottom, and a full Foot at the 
top: They are filled with Earth, and are ſet on 
low Parapets or Breaſt- works, or on ſuch as are 
beaten down, that the Muſquereers may fire be- 
tween them ar the Enemy, and yer be tolerably 
well ſecured againſt their Fire. 


MUTE. (A Term in Law) A Priſoner is ſaid | 


to ſtand Mute, when he refuſes ro plead to an 
Indictment. | 


MUTULE, in Architecture, is a kind of Squar 
Modillon, ſet under the Cornice of the Dorick 


Order, and fo called from the Word Murilus, | 


Maim'd, or Imperfect, becauſe they repreſent the 
ends of the Rafters which are crooked or bent; 


in like manner, as the Beams, or Joints are 


repreſented by the Trig/yphs in the F:ize of the 
lame Order. OY 


 MYDRIASIS, is a roo great Dilararion of 
the Pupil of the Eye, which makes the Sight 


| Dim, becauſe roo much Light is then admirted 


into the Eye, 

MYELOS, the Marrow of the Bon | 
Braia, or Spinal Marrow. nn 

MY GLOSSUM, is a pair of Muſcles which 
ariſe abour the backfide of the Grinding Teeth, 
and are inferred into the Ligament of the Tongue, 
_ _ laid to turn the Tongue upwards. Blan- 
Chara. 

Theſe from their Uſe, I ſuppoſe are the ſame 
which our Mr. Cowper calls Frylagloſſus, a Muſcle, 
which ariſing ſharp and fleſhy = the Proceſſus 
Styloides, detcends obliquely forward, and is in- 
ferred ro the Root of the Tongue immediately 
below the Implantation of the Ceratogloſſus: This 
puts the Tongue inward, and turns it upwards. 


MYLOHOIDEUS, is a Muſcle which Fallo- 


pius makes double, bur Mr. Cowper thinks it a 


ſingle one, not being to be divided without great 
Violence: Ir poſſeſſes all that Space which is be- 
tween the Lower Jaw, and the Os Moides; ari- 
ſing fleſhy from both fides of the Mandible Inter- 
nally, near the Dentes Molares ; whence marching 
with a double Order of fleſhy Fibres, the out- 
wardmoſt of which paſs directly to their Implan- 
ration in the Os Hyozdes ; and the middle run 
Tranſverſely over the following Muſcles, being 
inſeparably joined to each other with a middle 
Line, as is well expreſt by Bidloo, (Tab. 14) Be- 
fides the Uſes commonly aſcribed to this Muſcle 
in moving the Os Hyoides, Tongue, and Larynx, 
upwards, and forwards, and to either fide ; its 
laſt deſcribed Tranſverſe Order of Fibres, have 
ſtill a further uſe in Compreſſing the Glandulæ 
Sublinguales, which lie immediately under them 
on each fide 3 whereby they haſten the Egreſs of 
the Spirtle, from the Inferior Salival Ducts in the 
Mouth. Hence ir 1s we imploy theſe Muſcles 
(as in the Action of Deglutition) when we want 
Saliva to moiſten the Mouth: And. in that Action 
alſo they ſupply it with freſh Saliva, to join with 


which Artifice of Nature deſerves our Admira- 
tion. Cowper, 

MYLPHA, according to ſome, the falling off 
of the Hairs of the Eye-lids ; and with others 
Medicines againſt the falling off of the Hair. 
Blanchard. | 

MYOCEPHALON, is the falling off of a ſmall 
Portion of the Tunica Uvea, juſt begun, like the 
Head of a Fly ; whence it has its Name. Bilan. 
chard. 

MYODES Platyſma, is a broad Muſculous Ex- 
panſion in the Neck, proceeding there from a ſort 
of a fat Membrane. Blanchard, 

MYOLOGIA is a Deſcription of the Muſcles 
of an Animal Body. 

MYOPIA, Purblindneſs, is a certain Dimnets 
or Confuſion of Sight in diſtant Objects, and 
yer a Perſpicacity in things near at hand: It is 
occaſioned by the Globe of the Eye's being too 
Convex, ſo as to unite the Rays before they 
come jo the Retina: Wherefore ſince the D:i/*:ntt 
Baſe falls not on the Retina, but perhaps in the 
Vitreous Humour, the Viſion in ſuch an Eye can» 
not be diſtinct, unleſs of Objects very near. Bur 
all ſuch Perſons may be helped by Concave Glaſſcs, 
or Spectacles. 

MYRACH, an Arabian Word, fignifying the 
ſame with Epigaſtrium. | 


| | | 
MYRINSX, 


thoſe Aliments where Maſtication is not required; 
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90 Degrees, and conſequently fall upon 


"NAA 


MYRINX, the ſame with Tympanum, or the 
Drum of the Ear, | 3 
MYRMECIA, is a ſort of Wart; they are 
harder and lower than thoſe fleſhy Tumours called 
Thymi, take deeper Root, and occaſion greater 


— — - * 


NAV 
Pain ; broad below, and ſmall ar top, and 5 
leſs Blood. They are ſcarce ever bigger than + 


ſort of Pulſe called Lupines : They breed in the 
Palms of the Hand, or the Sole of the Foo: 


Blanchard. 


. 


— 


NAA 


or the taking another Man's Goods, and is 


either Lawful, or Unlawful; Lawful Naam, is a 


reaſonable Diſtreſs, proportionable to the Value 
of the thing Diſtrained for. 5 
NAD IR, is that Point of the Heavens ſeeming- 
ly under the Earth, which is Diametrically oppo- 
fire to the Point directly over our Head, vi. the 
Zenith ; ſo that they are both as it were the Poles 
ot the Horizon, and diſtant from it on each ſide 
the Me- 
ridian, one above, the other under the Earth; 
and whatever Diſtance one of them has from the 
Equator, and one of the Poles of the World; the 
ſame on the contrary, has the other from the 
* Pole, and adverſe part of the Equator. 


AIANT, or Natant, (i. e. Swimming) is the 


proper Term in Heraldry, to Blazon Fiſhes in 
an Eſcutcheon, when they are drawn in an Ho- 
rizontal Poſture, Feſi-wiſe, or Tranſverſly acroſs 


the Eſcutcheon; bur if they are Erect, tis called | 


Hauriant. 


NAILING of Cannon; is the driving of a Nail, 


or Iron Spike, by force into the Touch-hole of a | 


Piece of Artillery, ſo as to render it uſeleſs to the 
Enemy. 


NAISSANT, 5. e. Naſcent, juſt new Born; the | 


Herald's Term for a Lyon, or other Beaſt, ap- 
pearing to be iſſuing or coming our of the middle 
of any Feſſe, or other Ordinary; for if it come 
out from the lower Line of the Ordinary, they 
call it I/ſſuant. | | N 
NAKED Fire, a Term uſed by the Chymiſts, 


for an open Fire, or one not pent or cloſed up. 


NAPIER's Bones. See Neper s. 

NARCOSIS, is a privation of Senſe, as in a 
Palſie, Sc. or in raking of Opium, &c. whence 
ſtrong Opiate Medicines are frequently called, 

NARCOTICESõ, or Narcotick Medicines, 

| NASALIA, the ſame that Errhina. 


NASCALIA, are little Globular Bodies which 


on ſome Occaſions, are pur into the Neck of the 
Matrix; they are made of the ſame Subſtance as 
the Peſſaria. See Peſſaria. 


NASI Os, is a thin bur ſolid Bone, which makes | 


the upper part of the Nole ; it's upper end is 
join'd ro the Os Frontis by the Sutura Tran ſver ſa- 
lis: One of us Sides joins its fellow, and its 
lower is joined ro the Os Maxillare, upon its 
lower end the Cartilages of the Noſtrils are faſt- 
ned ; externally it is ſmooth, but internally it is 
rough. | 


NATES Cerebri, are two round Prominences | 


in the Brain, behind the Beds 'of the Oprick 
Nerves, which grow to the upper part of the mar- 
rowy Subſtance ; they are (mall in Men, and 
larger in Brures, 

NATTA, is a great ſoft Tumor, with Pain and 


Jaa in Common Law, fignifies a Diſtreſs, | 


| culiar Diſpoſition of Parts in ſome particular Bod); 


NAA 


Colour, which grows moſt uſually in the Back, 
but ſomerimes in the Shoulders; its Root is flen. 
der, yet ir encreaſes ſo prodigiouſly, that it will 
grow as big as a Melon, or a Gourd ; it is made 
of fat Matter, and therefore oughr to be reckon. 
ed amongſt the Sreatomata, See Steatemarta. 
Blanchard. oO 

NATURE: This Word has uſually theſe Sig- 
nifications. | 
_ Firſt, and more ſtrictly, it is taken for a pe- 


as we ſay, it is the Nature of Fiſhes to live in the 
Water, 

Secondly, It is taken more largely for the Uni. 
verſal Diſpoſition of all Bodies: And in this 
Senſe tis nothing elſe, but the Divine Providence; 
foraſmuch as ir governs and directs all things by 
certain Rules and Laws, accommodated to the 
Natures of things. 4 

Thirdly, It is taken for the Eſſence of any thing, 
not Corporeal, with the Attributes belonging to it: 
Thus we ſay, That it is the Nature of God to be 
Good, and the Nature of the Soul to Think. 

NATURALIZATION, is when an Alien 
born Subject, is made the King's Natural; and 
this muſt be done by Act of Parliament. Vide 
Deni ons. 

NATURAL Day. See Day. 
NATURAL Horizon, the fame with Senſible 
Horizon. See Horizon, 

NATURAL Quantity. See Quantity. 

NATURAL Philoſophy, is the fame with what 
is uſually call'd Phyficks, viz, That Science which 
contemplates the Powers of Nature, the Proper- 
ties of Natural Bodies, and their mutual Action 
one upon another, 

NAVICULARE O,, called alſo Cymbiforme, is 
the third Bone in each Foot, in that Part of it 
which immediately ſucceeds the Leg. 

NAVIGATION, is the Art of Sailing, where- 
by the Mariner is inſtructed how to guide a Ship 
from one Port to another, the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt 
way, and in the ſhorteſt Time : And this is rwo- 
fold ; either TY 

Improper, Which is called Coaſting, in which 
the Places are at no great diſtance one from a. 
nother, and the Ship fails uſually in fight of 
Land, and is within Soundings. Now for the 
Performance of this, there is required a good 
Knowledge of the Lands, the Uſe of the Com- 
paſs, the Lead, or Sounding-Line, and ſuch Books 
as Rutters, &c. | 

Navigation Preper, 1s where the Voyage 15 ge- 
form'd in the vaſt Ocean, our of ſight of all Land; 
and here is neceflary nct only the Knowledge © 
the Lead, Cempeſs, &c. bur the Maſter muſt bea 
thro Sailor or Artiſt, and underſtand well A4 


cator s Charts, Azimuth and apy 46, 
2 ine, 
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— 
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Log-Line, and all good Inſtruments for Ceſeſtial 
Obſervations that can be uied ar Sea. And how to 
form the ſeveral Parts and Cafes of this Arc, 
you will find under the Word Plain, and Merca- 
tor $ Sailing. 

NAUSEOUSNESS, or Nauſea, Loathing, is 
an earneſt Endeavour to Vomit, with Sickneſs and 
Uneaſineſe. 

NAUTICAL Chart. See Chart. 

NAU FICAL Compaſs. See Compaſs. | | 
NAUTICAL Planiſphere, is a Deſcription of 


of Mariners; and is either, 

1. The Plane Chart, as they call it, where the 
Parallels of Latitude are all of the ſame Length 
with the Meidians; and which therefore is very 
erroneous, except in ſhort Voyages, and near the 
Equaror : Or, | 

2. Wiight's, commonly called Mercator's Charr, 
where the Meridians are increaſed in Proportion, 
as the Parallels ſhorten : Thar is, as the Secants 
of the Arks contained between che Point of La- 
titude, and rhe Equaror. 
NE Admittas, is a Writ directed ro the Bi- 
| ſhop, at the Suit of one who is Patron of any 
Church, and he doubts that the Biſhop will Col- 
late one his Clerk, or admit another Clerk pre- 
ſented by another Man to the ſame Benefice : 
Then he that doubts it, ſnall have this Writ, to 
forbid the Biſnop to Collate or Admit any to that 
Church. 
NEBULOSE, a Term in Heraldry, when the 
out- Line of any Bordure, Ordinary, Sc. is of this 
Form, i. e. reſembling ſomething of the Figure 
of Clouds. 


- RUAN 


dull, pale, and obſcuriſh Light. 

NECROSIS, is a black and blue Mark in an 
part of the Body. | 
NEEDLE. See Box and Needle. 


formation, or ſuch like, is brought againſt one, 
and the Defendant Pleads in Bar of the Action; 
or otherwiſe a Negative Plea, which is not {0 
ſpecial an Anſwer to the Action, but that it in- 
cludes alſo an Affirmative: As if a Man being 
impleaded ro have done a thing on ſuch a Day, 


forma declamata; which implieth nevertheleſs, 
That in ſome ſort he did it: Or, if a Man be 


Eſtate in Taile. 


have be fore them the 


Quantities. 


Diftrain. 


the Terreſtrial Globe upon a Plane, for the Ule | 


NEBULOUS Stars, are certain fixed Stars of a | 


NEGATIVE Pregnant, is when an Action, In- 


or in ſuch a Place, denieth that he did it Modo 


ſaid to have alienated Land in Fee, and he faith, 
he hath not alienated in Fee, this is Negative | 


Pregnant ; for tho it be true, that he hath not Ilaving any given Number to Tæbulate, or to be laid 
alienated in Fee, yer. it may be, he hath made an 


NEGATIVE Sign —, and which are ſuppo- 


led to be leſs than nothing. Theſe are directly] gures, which ſet in their reſpective Order as above; 
contrary ro Poſitive, Affirmative, or Real] and the Product of the whole given Number into 


NEIPE TIDES, written alſo Nepe or Nee p are 


the {-coud and laſt Quarter) which are oppoſite 
to the Spring-Tides ; and as the higheſt of the 
Hr ing-Tides is three Days after the Full or Change, 
lo the loweſt of the Neep is four Days before the 
Full or Change; and then the Seamen ſay, that 
it is Deep Neep : Allo when a Ship wants Wa- 
ter, ſo that ſhe cannot ger our of a Harbour, off 
from the Ground, or out of the Dock, the Seamen 
lay ſhe is Neiped. 
NEOMENIUM, fignifies only the New Moon, 
or Change. | 

NEPER's Bones, or Reds, are a kind of larger 
Multiplication Table, contrived by that Excellent 
Mathematician my Lord Neper, Baron of Merchi- 
ſton in Scotland, for the more eafie multiplying, 
dividing, and extracting of Roots out of great 
Numbers, 

Their Fabrick is very eaſie, as well as rhci: 
Uſe: Both which follow. 


The Rods are beſt made of Wood or Ivory, 
four Square, having all the Digits on them, and 
their Multiplication to 9 ; being only Pythagoras's 
Table cur 1nto pieces ; they have an Index prefix» 


Complement. viz Remainder to 9, is on the back- 
fide of each Bone, the other Sides being diſpoſed 
in the moſt convenient form, the Figures repre- 
ſented being ſer on the Ends: Bur they are fo 
common, and ſo well known, that there needs no 
further Deſcription of them. | 
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6 2 
| 6 PAR | EA 36738 
2 12-1 7 4 15 42861 
| 3. . 8 7 21 48984 
|» 1124 1 | 51125 | 55167 


down by the Reds : As ſuppoſe 6123. 


NEGATIVE Quantities in Agebra, are ſuch as From your Set of Rods, take as many of chem 


/ 
as you have Numbers in your Figures, as here 4 


Rods, having at the top of them the given F1. 


any of the Digits, you have right againſt that Di- 


NE injuſte vexes, is a Wrir which lies for a Te- git, as the Index directs, raking the Sum of every 
nant that is Diſtrained by his Lord for other Ser- Diagonal Square, and ſetting them down from the 
Vices than he ought ro make, and is a Prohibition Right to the Left. 

|  t the Lord in it (elf, commanding him not to 


e 


thoſe Tides (when the Vicon is in the middle f 


ed, ſnewing the Value of the Multiples to 9. The 
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NEP 3 NET. 
Ty Multiply by the Reds. | Of the Extraction of Roots by the Reds. 
| Set your Multiplicand| For the Eaſie and Expeditious Performance of 
. down, or Tabulate it on] which, there are two Rods on Purpoſe ; one for 


the Rods, and take every | the Square, and another for the Cube. 
% ſeveral Product anſwering 
the Figures of your Mul- 


| tiplier; which, all added To Extract the Square Root. 
together, gives the Product: | 
q As if 6123 was to be mul- | As, ſuppoſe that of 571536. 
41 tiplied by 356, having Ta ; i . 1 
14 bulated the Multiplicand, Firſt, Point each other Figure, beginning with 
. Q (as you ſee above) the ſe- | the laſt. 
4 O veral Products thereof in- | 
Fi & to each Figure of the Mul- 383838 
1 V2 tiplier, you are directed to 571536 ( 756 
\F — by the Index : Which be. — 49 
N pos irg added together, (re- ID + 
15 N ſpect being had to the 145) 815 
F due placing, their Sum) is| 725 
1179788, which is the Pro | 3 3 
duct of 6123 by 336. 1506) 9036 
| | | 9036 
6123 
35s _ 0000 
35738 21. Take the Rod, called the Square Rod, and 
30615 ſer ir ro the Index, and ſeek for the Figures of 
13369 the firſt Prick ( 57, ) _— 49 the neareſt, (er 
= 7 in the Quotient, and ſubtract 49 from 57, 
2179788 there reſts 8. | 


Diviſion by Neper's Bones. 3. To the Remainder (8) add the next two Fi- 
gures to the next Prick (15) makes $15. 


Tabulate your Diviſor, then you have it mul- 
tiplied by all the Digits; our of which you may | 4. Double the Quotient 7, vix. 14, which Ta- 
choole ſuch convenient Diviſors as will be next] bulate between the Index and the Square Rod 
leis to the Figures in the Dividend, and ſub- each time after the Work; ſeek then upon the 
ſerbe the Index anſwering in the Quotient; | Rods for the next leſs or equal Number to the 
and ſo continually, till the Work is done. Thus | Figures $15, which I find to be 725, that is five 
2179788, divided by 6123, gives in the Quo-] times; ſer 5 in the Quotient, and after the Divi- 
tener: $56. -—--- | | for; then multiply and ſubſtract, and ro the Re- 
| Having Tabulated rhe Diviſor 6123, then II mainder add the two Places to the next Point 36. 
ſee that 6123 cannot be had in 2179 ; there-] 
fore 1 take five Places, and on the Rods find a] 5. Double the Quotient 75, which is 150; 
Number that 1s equal or next leſs ro 21797, this ſer berwixr the Index and the Square Rod, 
which is 18369, that is three times the Diviſor: and work as before, you'll find the Root to be 
We ||; I ſer 3 in the Quotient, and ſubtract 18369 from | 756. | 
+44 88 the Figures above, there reſts 3428 ; to which] If your Root be nor perfect, but ſomething 

| I add 8, the next Figure of the Dividend, and | remains after the laſt Subtraction, add a Cypher 
ſeek again on the Rods for it, or the next leſs, to the Square, and proceed, 
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1 7 ſ LY 
1 4 TH; ; 1 which TI find to be 5 times; I fer 5 in the Quoti- 
r ent, and ſubſtract 306 15 from 34288, reſts 36733 To Extract the Cube Root by the Rod. 
r to which I add 8, the laſt Figure in th: Divi- | 
1 dend, and finding it to be 6 times the Diviſor, | 3 
„ ter 6 in the Quotient. 91733851 (451 
if . | | 64 
WE 5 8 "OE + | 6123) 2179788 ( 356 | Fo 
Nie wy 48) 27733 
WT ret — 24133 
1 34188 + 300 
N | 30615 3 
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NIC 
. f 1 All the Nerves take their Riſe from the Me- 
1. Point every third Figure from the laſt, ſer | dul/a cblengata cerebri, either within the Skull, or 
the Cube Rod ro the Index; ſeek the next leſs from its Continuation, when it becomes the Me- 
Cube on the Rod, which in the foregoing Example dulla ſpinalis, Dizmerbroeck reckons 39 Pairs or 
is 64, chat is 4 times; fer 4 in the Quote, and ſub- Com ug ation: of Nerves, beſides the Nervus ſine 
ſtract, reſt 27 ; to which add the three Figures to ' pars ; and he reckons that Nine Pair of theſe a- 
the next Point, the Sum is 27733. | riſe within the Skull, and the other 30 he ſaith 

7 | come from the Medulla ſpinalis, through the Per- 


| forations of the Vertebræ, which he ſubdivides | | 
and triple that Square, (and this muſt be done | into the Eight Cervical Pairs, the Twelve Thora- | 
each time for a Diviſor) which fer betwixt the cical, the Five that come from the Region of the „ 
Index and the Cube Rod: Thus here the 4 in Loins, and the other Five which come from the | | 
the Quare, ſquar d, gives 16 ; then tripled is 48, | Os ſacrum ; to which the Nervus fine pars 1s to be | * 
which ſer between the Index and the Cube Rod | added, which ariſes from the End of the Spinal | [ 
for a Diviſor. Marrow, and which ſome have taken for a kind of | 99. 
Ligament. | | | 
The Nerves do ordinarily accompany the Arte- 
ries thro' all the Body, that by the Pulſe of the 
Arteries, the Animal Spirits may be kept warm 
and moving. | 


NER 


6 


2. Square the Figure found in the Quotient, 
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3. Seek a Quotient (5 ) which ſer down, and 
the Number anſwering 24125 place as in the Ex- 
ample; but before you ſubitract, you muſt tri- 
ple the Quote 4, which is 12, and multiply it by 
the Square of the laſt Figure 5. viz. 25 ; now The Nerves have alſo Blood - Veſſels arrending 
25 by 12 = 300, which place under 24125, one 


them, which are ſpread uſually on their Coats; 
place forward to the Left Hand, and ſubſtract, and do alſo ſometimes run in among the Medul- 
here reſts 603. This Work muſt be repeated for | lary Fibres, as may be ſeen in thoſe of the Re- 
each Figure in the Quotient, viz. to 608 and 851 5 
for a Reſolvend; ſquare 45, and triple that 
Square, it gives 607g for a new Divitor, which 
placed next before the Cube Rod, ſhews ir will 
be but 1 for the Quotient, which anſwers to 
6070, Which fer down; and tripling 45, and 
mulriplying it by 1, makes 135: This ſer one 
ſhorr, their Sum will be 608851; ſo that after 
Subſtraction nothing remains. But if there re- 
mains any thing, add three Cyphers to it, for e- 


tina. 

Where. ever a Nerve ſends out a Branch, or re- 
ceives one from another, there is commonly a 
Ganglio or Plexus, as you may ſee at the Origin 
of all the Nerves in the Medulla ſpinalis, and in 
many Places of the Body. 

NERVUS, in Botanicks, ſignifies a long Fi- 
lament or rigid String, which runs a- croſs or 
length ways in the Leaf of a Plant. And thus, 
becauſe there are Five ſuch Nerves or Filaments 
very Decimal Place you would have in the Root, running long ways in the Leaves of one kind of 
and proceed as before. | Pl:ntane, that Plant hath becn called Quinque 

NEPHELZ, are ſmall White Spots upon the | nerv. „ 

Eyes; alſo little Clouds, as it were, that ſwim NETTINGS, in a Ship, are a ſort of Grate 
in the middle of the Urine ; likewiſe little white] made with ſmall Ropes, and ſeized together with 
Spots in the Surface of the Nails like little Rope-yarn ; and are laid in the Waſt of a Ship 
Clouds. 


| ſametimes, to ſerve inſtead of Gratings. 
NEPHRITICKS, are Medicines againſt the] NEURODES, is a fort of lingering Fever, 

Diſeaſes of the Reins. - Io called by the Learned Dr, Hilis; becauſe 
NEPHRITIS, is a Pain in the Reins, proceed- 


that the Nervous Juice, departing from irs own 
ing either from an ill Diſpoſition, or an Inflam- | right and natural Crafis, becomes the Occaſion of 
mation, or from the Stone and Gravel, accom- an Atrophy. 


panied with Vomiting and Stretching of theThigh. | NEUROLOGY, is an accurate Deſcription 
Blanchard. of, cor Diſcourſe on, rhe Nerves of an Human 


| NEPHROS, is a Kidney, one on each fide of | Body. 


the Abdomen, placed about the Loins under the NEUROTICKS, are Remedies againſt . 
Liver and Spleen ; it is ſhaped like a Kidney- | Diſeaſes of the Nerves. 5 


Bean : Its Subſtance is made up of a great Com- NEUROTOMY, is an Anatomical Section of 
pany of little Pipes. On both ſides it receives | ch2 Nerves, for the Benefit of the Patient; and 
the Serum from the Glandules which border upon | ſometimes alſo a pricking of the Nerves by unskil- 
che Arreries, and carries it to the little Bodies in ful Bleeding, Cc e | 
the Reins called Caruncule Papillares, (which fee)] NEUTRAL. Mr. Brz!e calls ſome kind of 
that ſo it may be diſcharged by the Pelvis, rhe UV- Spirits which he could diſtil from Tartar, and 
reters, the Bladder, &c. See Renes. ſome ponderous Woods, by this Name of New- 
NERVE, is an Organical Similar Part of an tra! Spirits, as alſo Adiaphorous and Anonymus; 
Human Body, being alſo of a fibrous round, long, | becauſe he found them very different in Quality 
white porous Subſtance, and whole Ule is to con- and Nature from either the A:id, Vinmms, or U- 
vey the Animal Spirits ſo, as ro make rhe Parts of | r;neus Spirits, For the Way of making it, ſee 
the Body moveable and ſenſible. Adiaphorous. tes 
The Nerves are ſuppoſed ro contain a Three- | NICHE, in Architecture, is a Cavity left de- 
fold Subſtance; the Innermoſt of which is white | ſignedly in the Wall of a Building, co place a 
and medullarv, and is thought ro proceed from | Statue in. h 
the Medulla C:rebri ; the other two are ſuppoſed | NICTITANS Membiana, is à thin Purpliſh 


to ariſe from the Meninges of the Brain : Of or Reddiſh Membrane or Film, which ſeveral 
which the middle and fofrer comes from the Pia] Beaſts and Birds have ro cover or fhield their 


maten, and the outer and harder from rhe Dura | Eyes from Dult, Cc. they can draw it over their 
mater, | Eyes ar pleature, and tis fo very much thinner 
| 1 than 


— 


int 


N IT 


than the Eye- lid, that they can ſee pretty well and Vegetable Bodies, there is good reaſon to 


NOD 


3 


thro it. ſuppoſe the Air may abound with Salts of this 
1 NIENT compriſe, is an Exception taken to a|kind : As alſo with many decompounded ones, 

; Petition, as unjuſt, becauſe the thing defired is of very different Kinds and Natures, and to which 
not contained in that Act or Deed, whereon the | no proper name can well be atligned ; and there. 
Petition is grounded. For Example, One defireth | fore they have been called Anonymous, by Mr. Boyle, 
of the Court to be put into Poſſeiſion of a Houſe, and many others. 
formerly amongſt other Lands, &c. adjudged un- |] NOCTAMBULO, or Nc#ambulus, is one who 
to him: The adverſe Party pleadeth, That this] walks in his Sleep. 
Petition is not to be granted, becauſe tho he had] NOCTURNAL, is an Inſtrument made of Box 
a Judgment for certain Lands and Houſes, yet Ivory or Braſs, divided on both ſides, to take the 
the Houſe, into the Poſſeſſion whereof he defireth | Altitude or Depreſſion of the Pole - Star, in reſpect 
to be pur, is not contained amongſt thoſe for to the Pole it ſelf, in order to find the Latitude 
which he had judgment. and nearly the Hour of the Night. 

NIHIL, or Nichil, is a Word which the She.“ NOCTURNAL Ark, is that Space in the 
riff anſwers, that is oppoſed concerning Debts il- | Heavens which the Sun, Moon, or Stars, run thro 
leviable, and that are nothing worth, by rea- | from their Riſing to their Setting. 
ſon of the inſuffictency of the Parties from whom | NOCTURNLABE, is an Inſtrument uſed to 
they are due. find how much the North Star is higher or lower 

NIHIL dicit, is a failing ro put in Anſwer to | than the Pole at all Hours of the Night. 
the Picea of the Piaintitt by the Day atiigned,}, NOCTILUCA, is one of the two kinds of Pheſ. 
which if a Man omit, Judgment paſſeth againſt | phorus ; the former of which, ſuch as the Boo. 
him of Courſe by Nibil dicit ; that is, becaule he nian Stone, Hermetick Phoſphorus Balduini, &c. 
ſays nothing in his own Defence, why it thould | will nor ſhine, except firſt expoicd ro the Sun. 
nor. beams, bur this kind of Nottzluca, is a ſelf. ſhi. 

Nihil capiat per Breve, is the Judgment given | ning Subſtance, which requires the being expo. 
againſt the Plantifl, either in Bar of his Action, [ſed ro no Light to render it Luminous: As the 
or in Abatement of his Writ. Phoſphorus made of Urine, Sc. which ſee in Phy. 
| Nihil capiat per Billam, the ſame with Nihil] phorus. 3 = 
capiat per Breve. Mr. Foyle in his Book of the Aerial Nuctiluca, 

NIPPERS, are ſmall Ropes in a Ship about a reckons three of theſe Nocti / ucaæ. 

Fathom or two long, with a little Truck at one 1. The Gummous, Conſiſtent or Conſtant one, 
End, and ſometimes only a Wale-knot; their Ute (as ſome Germans call it) which is in the Form of 
is to help hold off the Cable from the Main or Jeer | a Conſiſtent Body. h 
Capftan, when the Cable is ſo ſlimy, fo wer, or | 2. The Liquid Noctiluca, which probably is only 
ſo gr-ar, that they cannot train it ro hold - it off the former diſſolved in a proper Liquor. 
with their bare Hands. The Ae ia Noctiluca, becauſe it would im. 

NISI Prius, is a Writ Judicial, which lieth in mediatel) begin ro ſhine, on being expoſed to 
Cale, where the Jury is Impannell'd, and return di the open Air. See the Proceſs for this laſt, P. 105. 
before the Juſtices, the one Party or the other re- | of the afore- mentioned Book, which being much 

queſting to have this Writ for the eaſe of the the lame with that of the Phoſphorus, commonly 
Country, whereby the Sheriff is willed to caule | made our of Humane Urine, I have omitted. See 
the Inqueſt to come before the Juſtices in the | Pheſpherus. 

tame County at their coming; and it is called a4 NODES, in Aftronomy, ſignifie the Points of 
Wrir of the Niſi p ius, of theſe two Words, where- | Interſectien of the Orbit of the Sun, or any Pla- 
by the Sheriff is commanded to bring to Heſtmin- net, with the Ecliptick, ſo that the Point where 
ſter the Men Impannell'd at a certain Day, or be- 2 Planer paſſes over the Ecliptick, out of Scu- 
fore the Jaſtices of the next Atſizes, Niſi die I ung jrhern into Northern Latitude, is called the North 
apud talem lecum pr ius venerint, &c. Node: And where it deſcends from North to 

NIIRE, the ſame with Salt Petre. Some are South, tis the South Node ; which Nodes (accor- 
mighty fond of the Norion of a Volatile Nitre, ding to ſome) change their Piaces in the Zodi- 
which abounds in the Air; and they attribute a- |ack, like the Planers : Bur Sir I Newton proves 

| bundance of Phencmena to the Operation of the | Prep. 14. Lib. 3. that the Nedes of all the Pla- 
Nirrous Par:icies in the Air. nets Orbits (as well as their Apbelia) are at 

Thar the Air abounds with Saline Particles, 1s | Reſt. | 
mot certain; for being filled continually with} NODULUS, Nedus, is a Bag of ſuch ſuitable 
EH irom the Earth and Sea, it muſt needs Ingredients as the Diſeaſe requires, put into Beer 
have from both a great Quantity of Saline Cor- or Wine, the Tincture whereof the Patient is to 
pulcies ; and theſe will be of different Kinds ac- | drink. | 
cording to the Variety of thoſe Salts from whence | NODUS or Node, in Dialing, in a certain Point 
they are derived. Bur why theſe ſhould be mottly | in the Axis or Cock of the Dial, by the Shadow 
ſuppoled of a Nitrous Nature, is not fo eafie tof of which, either the Hour of the Day in Dials 
prove; for Salt Petre is by no means found in a| withour Furniture, or the Parallels of the Sun! 
greater Quantity than the other Salts (eſpecially | Dec/ination, his Place in the Ecliptick, the Italian 
commen Salt; nor is it of a much more Vo- jor B:byloniſh Hours, &c. are frown, in ſuch Dials 
lariie Nature than they, nor capable of being | as have Furniture. . 
raiſed more eaſily, or by a leſſer heat. But ſiace] Tis an eaſie thing, and ſometimes of good UI, 
Scor, and that which preduces it, Smoak, is] to make Dials which ſhall ſhew the Hour of the 
femme to abeund very much with a truly Vola- Day by an Hole or 
„Sac; and ſince ſuch a kind of Salt 1s pro-| 
dnced frequently by the Putre faction of Animal NO Us. 
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Pane of Glaſs in the Window, and to graduate the 


4 


— 


2 


NON © 


 NODUS. One Method of which, Mr. Collins | 


ar the End of his Secto 
follows. 


Firſt, Draw an Horizontal Dial for the Lati- 
tude propofed : Then by the Help of the Sun's 
Azimuth (which may be ſound by a Quadrant) 
or by knowing the Hour of rhe Day by that Ho- 
rizontal Dial, draw a true Meridian from the 
Hole or Nodus propoſed, boch above in the Ceiling, 
and below on the Walls and Floor of the Room ; 
ſo that if a Right Line were extended from the 
faid Hole or Nodus to any Point in any of thoſe 
Lines, it would be in the Meridian Circle of the 
World. 5 

Next, Fix the End of a Thread in the Centre 
of the Hole or Nodus, and move the other End 
thereof up or down in the (aid Meridian drawn 
on the Ceiling or Wall, until by applying the 
fide of a Quadrant to that Thread, it is found 


r on a Quadrant, gives as 


ro be elevated equal ro the Latitude of the Place, | 


then that Thread is directly ſituated patallel to 
the Axis of the World, and the Point where the 
End of that Thread toucheth the Meridian either 
on the Ceiling or Wall, is that Point in the direct 
Axis ſought for; wherein fix one End of the 
Thread, which Thread will be of pretent Uſe 
in projecting the Hour- Points in any p ace pro- 


e 

Then place the Centre of the Horizontal Dial 
in the Centre of the Hole or Nodus, and ſituate it 
exactly parallel to the Horizon, and its Meridian 
in the Meridian of the World, (which may eafily 
be done, if at the Inſtant you know the true Hour 
of the Day) then take the Thread, whoſe End is 
fixed in a Point in the direct Axe, and move it to 
and fro, until the Thread doth interpoſe between 
your Eye, and the Hour Line on the Horizontal 
Dial, and keeping your Eye in that Poſition, make 
a Point or Mark where you pleaſe, ſo that the 
Thread may interpoſe between that Point and your 
Eye; which Point ſo found, will ſnew the true 
Time of the Day at that Hour all the Year long, 
the Sun ſhining thereon, ſo will the Point and the 


{aid Thread ſerve ro ſhew the Hour inſtead of an 
Hotir-Line, 


Ia like manner, the Thread fixed in the Axis, 
may be again moved ro and fro, until the Thread 
doth interpoſe between the Eye and any other 
Hour-Line deſired on the Horizontal Dial, and 
then (as before) make another Point or Mark in 
any Place at pleaſure, by projecting a Point from 
the Eye, ſo that the Thread interpoſe between 
that Point to be made, and the Eye, ſo will that 
Point ſo found ſnew the true Time of the Day 


for the ſame Hour that the Hour-Line did on the | 


Horizonral-Dial, which was ſhadow d by the 
Thread. 5 
Thus you may procecd (by the help of that Thread 
and the ſeveral Hour- Lines on the Horizontal Dial) 
to find the other Hour-Points, which muſt have 
the ſame Numbers ſet to them, as the Hour-Lines 


on the Horizontal Dial have. 


Otherwiſe, ro make a Dyal from a Hole in any 


—————— 


Hour-Lines on the Ceiling, Floor, Sc. that Hole is 
ſuppoſed to be the Centre of the Horizontal Dial, 
and being true placed, rhe Stile thereof, if ſuppo- 
led continued, will run into the Point in the Meri- 


dian of the Ceiling before found, where a Thread | 


is to be fixed; then let one extend a Thread faſt- 


ened in the Centre of the Hori ial, parall 
ro the Horizon over "13S - 
and holding it ſteady, let another extend the Thread 
faſtned in the Meridian in the Ceiling, along by 
the Edges of the Horizontal Thread, Which will 
find divers Points on the Ground, thro' which, if 
Hour-Lines be drawn, the Sun ſhining thro the 
Hole in the Pane of Glaſs, will ſhew the Time of 
the Day. 

For the Points that will be thus found on the 
2 or * the Thread fixed in the 

eiling, or inſtead of it a piece of Tape there 
fired muſt be moved fo 3 down, 5 the 
Spot of the Sun may ſhine upon it; and being 
extended to the Tranſome or Beam, graduated 


the Day. 


Note, That twill be convenient to have that 
Pare of Glaſs darkned, through which chat 
Spot is to ſhine, 


[a like manner may a Dial be made from a Nail- 
head, a Knot in a String tied any where acroſs, or 
from any Pin driven into the Bar of the Window, 


or Board underneath. 


| To make a Reflected Dial on the Ceiling of 
the Room, is only the contrary of this, by ſup- 
poſing the Horizontal Dial, with its Stile, to be 
turned downwards, and run into the true Me- 
ridian on the Ground, where the Thread is to 


Ceiling, _ - 
NOLI me tangere, is a fort of Canker in the 
Face, eſpecially above the Chin ; there ariſes 
a Tumour or Ulcer about the Mouth and Noſe, 
like an exulcerared Canker, which grows ſlowly 
at the beginning, like a little Pimple ; ir re- 
mains a whole Year, otherwiſe is leſs trouble- 


ſome than a Canker, which gnaws and ears more 
in one Day, than a Noli me tangere, doth: in a 


Month. 

MOMBRIL or Navel- Poin in an Eſcutcheon: 
See the Word Eſcutcheon. Ts 

NOME, are deep and purrid Ulcers in the 
Mouth, Blanchard. 

NOME, in Algebra, is any Quantity with a Sign 
prefixed to it, and by which tis uſually connected 
with ſome other Quantity, and then the whole is 
called a Bincmial, or Trinomial, &c. Thus 2＋ 
is called a Binomial, whole Names are à and 63 
and a+ c is 8 Trinemial, whoſe Names are 
8 þ. and c, &c. 

NON-ABILITY, in Law is an Exception taken 
againſt the Plaintiff or De fendant, upon a. Cauſe 
why he cannot commence Suit in Law, as Præmu- 
nire, Outlawiy, Profeſt in Religion, Excommunicate, 
or a Stranger born, which laſt holds only in Actions 
real and mix'd, and not in Perſonal, except he be 
a Stranger and an Enemy. The Civilians lay, 
Thar ſuch a Man hath not Perſonam ſtands in j u- 
dicio. | 

NON admittas. See Ne admittas. 

NONAGE, a Term in Law, fignifying all thar 
Time of a Man's Age, under One and twenty 
Years in ſome Caſes, and Fourteen in others, as 
Marriage. | 


or goth Degree of the Meridian. | 
| NON- 


each reſpective Hour-Line; 
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with the Hour-Lines, it there ſhews the Time of 


and the Hour-Lines graduated upon the Tranſome 


be fixed, and to be extended along the former 
Horizontal Thread (held over the reſpective 
Hours) upward, to find divers Points in the 


NONAGESIMAL Degree, is the higheſt Point, 
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_ NON-CLAIM, a Terw in Law, fignifying the 
Om iſſion or Neglect, of him that ought to chal- 
lenge his Right within a time limited, by which 
Neglect he is either barr'd of his Right, as at 
this Day upon Non-claim within five Years after a 
Fine, and Right to him acerued; or of his Entry 


by his Deſcent, for want of Claim, within five | 


Years after the Diſſeiſin. ws | 

NON compes mentis; That is, not of ſound 
Memory or Underſtanding ; of ſuch in Common 
Law they reckon : 

Firſt, An Ideot Born. | 

Secondly, He that by Accident wholly loferh his 
Memory and Underſtanding. 

Thirdly, A Lunarick, that hath Lucida inter- 
valla; ſomerimes has Underftanding, and ſome- 
times nor. RT 

4. He that by his own Act for a Time depri- 
verh himſelf of his right Senſes, as a Drunkard ; 
bur this laſt kind ſhall give no Privilege ro him or 
his Heirs, ; 

NON N is a Writ compriſing un- 
der it divers Particulars, according to divers 
Caſes. See Tab. of Orig. Reg. Verb, non diſtr in- 

endo. 

1 NONES of a Month, are the next Days after 
the Kalends, which is the firſt Day, In March, 
May, June and October, the Romans accounted fix 
Days of the Nones, but in all the reſt of the 
Months but four. They had this Name probably 
becauſe they were always 9 Days incluſively, from 
the firſt of the Nones to the Ides; i. e. reckoning 
incluſively both thoſe Days. 

NON eſt Culpabilis, in Law, ſignifies the gene- 
ral Plea to an Action of Treſpaſs, whereby the 
Defendant doth abſolutely deny the Fact imputed 
to him by the Plaintiff; whereas in other Special 
Caſes the Defendant but alledgeth ſome reaſon in 
his own Defence. | | 

NON eſt fatum, is an Anſwer to a Declara- 
tion, whereby a Man denieth that to be his Deed, 
whereupon he is Impleaded. ; 

NON Implacitando aliquem de libero tenemento 
fine brevi, is a Writ to inhibit Bayliffs, ©c. from 
diftraining any Man without the King's Writ, 
touching his Free- hold. 

NON Intromittendo, quando breve de Præcipe in 
Capite ſubdole impetratur, is a Writ directed to 
the Juſtices of the Bench, or in Eyre, willing them 
not to give one that hath, under colour of Inti- 
tling the King to Land, Sc. as holding of him 
in Capite, deceitfully obtained the Writ called 
Præcipe in Capite, but to put him to his Writ of 
Right, if he think good to uſe it. 

NON Mercandianda Victualia, is a Writ di- 
rected to the Fuſtices of Aſſize, commanding them 
ro enquire, Whether the Officers of ſuch Towns 
do ſell Victuals in Groſs, or by Retail, during 
their Office, contrary to the Statute, and ro puniſh 
them if they find it true. 

NON Moleſtande, is a Writ that lieth for him 
which is Meleſted, contrary to the King's Prote- 
ction granted him. | 

NON-1.atura, Things, or the Non Natural Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes, as the Phyſicians reckon them are 
fix, viz. The Air, Meat and Drink, Sleep and 
want of Sleep, the Motions and Repoſe of the 
Body, the Retention, or Evacuation of the Excre- 
ments and Recrements of it, and the Paſſions of 
the Mind. | 

NON-Organical Part of an Animal, is that 


—— 


wherero ſome Uſe is only appropriate PLA 
Action, as a Griftle, Bone, Foot, e. d, bur no 

NON Obſtante, is a Clauſe frequent in Sta. 
tures and Letters Patent; it fignifies Notwithſtand 
ing, and was firſt brought in by the Pope, and * 
the Reign of Hen. 3. was uſed by that King in his 
Grants, &c. Lofts 

NON omizr. propt. aliquam libertat. is a Weit 
chat lies where the Sheriff returns upon a Writ ta 
him directed, that he hath ſent ro the Bayliff of 
ſuch a Franchiſe which hath the return of Weir; 
and he hath not ſerved the Writ, then the Plain. 
riff ſhall have this Writ directed to the Sheriff to 
enter into the Franchiſe, and execute the King's 
Proceſs himleif. Allo the Sheriff ſhall warn che 
Bayliff, Thar he be before the Juſtices ar the Day 
mentioned in the Writ, and if he come nor, then 
all the Fudicial Writs, during the ſame Plea, iſſu. 
ing, ſhall be Writs of Non Omittas, and the She. 
riff ſhall execute the lame. 

NON Ponendis in Aſſiſis & Furatis, is a Writ 
founded upon the Stature of Neft. 2 cap. 38. and 
Articuli ſuper Chartas, cap. 9. which is granted 
upon divers Cauſes ro Men, for the freeing them 
from 4ſſizes and Furors. | 

NON Precedendo ad Aſſiſam Rege inconſulto, is 
a Writ to ſtop the Trial of a Cauſe appertaining 
unto one that is in the King's Service, Sc. until 
the King's Pleaſure be further known, 

NON Neſidentia os Clericis Regis, is a Wriir 
directed ro the Ordinary, charging him not to 
moleſt a Clerk employed in the King's Service, by 
reaſon of his Non-Reſidence, | 

NON- Niidence, in Law, is applied to ſuch Spi- 
ritual Perſons as are not Reſident on, but do ab- 
ſent themſelves for the ſpace of a Month or two, 
at ſeveral times in one Year from their Benefices, 
for Perſonal Reſidence is required of Ecclefiaſtical 
Perſons upen their Cures, 

NON Sane Memory, in Law, is an Exception 
taken to an Act declared by the Plaintiff or De. 
mandant, to be done by another, whereupon he 
grounds his Plaint or Demands: And the Effect 
of it is, That the Party that did thar Act was 
mad, or not well in his Wits when he did it. Sce 
Non compos mentis. 

NON Solvendo Pecuniam ad quam Clericus 
muldctatur pro non Reſidentia, is a Writ prohibir- 
ing an Ordinary to take a Pecuniary Mulct im- 
poſed upon a Clerk of the King, for Non-Reſi- 
dence. 

NON-Suz:, in Law, is Renouncing of the Suit 
by the Plaintiff or Demandant, moſt commonly 
upon the Diſcovery of ſome Error or Defect, when 
the Matter is ſo far proceeded in, as that the Jury 
is ready at the Bar to deliver their Verdict. The 
Civilians term it, Litis renunciationem, And in 
what Caſes a Man cannot be Non. Suit. See the 
Statute of 2 H. 4. cap. 7. 

NON Sum Informatus. See Informatus nen 
Sum. | 

NON Tenure, in Law, is an Exception to a 


| Count, by ſaying, That he holdeth not the Land 


ſpecified in the Count, or at leaft ſome part of: 
And tis either Non tenure General, or Non tenue 
Joecial: The Special Tenure, is an Exception, al- 
ledging chat he was not Tenant the Day when 
the Writ was purchaſed. Non tenure General, is 
when one denies himſelf ever to have been Je 
nant to the Land in Queſtion. 


NORMͤAI, 


e "NOV _ 


NUM 


ar Right Angles, and 'ris uſually ſpoken of a / 


Line or a Plane that Interſects another Perpendi- 
ly. | | 

cu GR TEHHERN Signs of the Ecliptick or Jodiack, 

are thoſe Six which conſtitute that Semi-circle 

of the Ecliptick which inclines ro the Northward 


cer, Leo, dot ; 3 | 
NOSOCOMIUM, is an Hoſpital for Poor Sick 
People, where they are attended, and cured, if 
le. 
pos in Muſick, are certain Terms inven- 
red ro diſtinguiſh the Degrees of Sound in Tuning, 
and the Proportion of Time therero belonging : 
For in regard that a Voice doth expreſs a found 
beſt, when it pronouncerh ſome Syllable or Word 
with it, fix ſelect Syllables were formerly uſed 
to that Purpoſe, aſcending and deſcending in 
order, viz. Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La; bur four 
of them, viz. Hi, Fa, Scl, La, being found ſuf- 
ficient for the 11 Tuning of all the Degrees 
or Sound, and leis burthenſome to the Memory, 
the other two, Ut and Re, are generally now 
laid aſide as ſuperfluous. Ir is reported, That 
Guido Aretinus, having undertaken to reduce the 
Greek Scale of Muſick ro a more regular form a- 
bout 4. D 969, aſſumed for the Names of theſe 
i Notes as many Syllables taken out of the Sap- 
phick, Hymn of St. Jahn Baptiſt, which began 
thus: 


Ur queant Laxis REſonare fibris, 
MIra Geſtorum FAmuli tuorum, 
SOLve polluti LAbii reatum, 


As for other ſort of Notes relating to Time, 


they are Nine in Number, viz. Large, Long, Breve, 


Semi- breve, Min im, C? otchet, Quaver, Semi-quaver, 
and Dem:./:mi-quaver. 


mi-breve being tlie laſt of Augmentation, is com- 


monly called the Maſter- Note, or Meaſure-Note, | 


The four firſt are uſually | 
termed Notes of Augmention, or Increaſe, and 
the five laſt of Diminution or Decregſe. The Se- 


NORMAL, the ſame with Perpendicular, or 


from the Equator, as Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Can. | 


* Diſſeiſm. See Aſſize f Novel Diſ 
eiſin. | 
NOUNS (in Grammar) ate ſuch Words as 
 Ggnifie the ſeveral Objects of our Thoughts. 
NUBECUL are little light Particles which 
| murually, but looſely cloſe with one another, and 
ſwim upon the Urine. | 1 | 
NUCAMENTUM in Phytology, or Botanicks, 
is the ſame with Fulus. Which ſee. -_ 
NUCHA is the hinder part, or Nape of the 
Neck, called alſo Cervix. 
NUCIOSITAS : the fame that Myopia, 
NUCIFEROUS Plants er Shrubs are ſuch as 
bear Nuts. | 
NUCKIANEZ Glandulæ, are a fort of Glands 
(firſt taken notice of by Dr. Nuck ) ſeated in that 
Orbir of the Skull, wherein the Eye is placed 
betwixt the abducent Muſcle of the Eye, and 
the upper part of the Os jugale, Their Shape is 
various, in ſome Oblong, in others flattiſuly 
Round, in others Oval, and in others ſomewhar 
Triangular. | 
NUCLEUS 1s the Edible part of the Kernel 
of any Nut, which is contained within the Skin 
of the Kernel; and in a larger Senſe is by Bota- 
niſts uſed for any Fruit or Seed contained within 
an Husk or Shell. 


NUCLEUS alſo in an Aſtronomical Senſe is 


P- | by Hevelius and others uſed for the Head of a 


Comet, and by others for the Central Parts of any 
Planets. 8 | | 

NUCLEUS, in Architecture, is the middle 
part of the Flooring of the Ancients, conſiſting of 
Cement, which they pur berwixt a Lay or Bed 
of Pebbles cemented with Mortar made of Lime 
and Sand. | _ 


NUDE Contract, in Law, is a bare Promiſe of 


a thing, withour any conſideration ; and therefore 


| tis ſaid, Ex nudo pacto non oritur actio. 


NUDE Matter, in Common Law, is a naked 


Allegation of a thing done to be proved only by 


f 
1 


W irnefſes, and not either by Record or other 
Speciality in Writing under Seal. 
NUMBER is Diſcrete Quantity, or a Colle- 


or Time- Note, becauſe it is of a certain determi- ction of Unites, and is that which teacheth us 


nate Meaſure or Length of Time by it ſelf; and 
all the other Notes both of Augmentation and 
Diminution, are meaſured by, or adjuſted to its 
value: But it ought to be oblerved, that the 
Large and Long are now of little uſe, as being 
too long for any Voice or Inſtrument (the Organ 
only excepted) to hold out to their full length; 
altho' their Reſts are ſtill very often uſed, more- 
eſpecially in Grave Muſick, and Songs of many 
Parts. 

NOTHE& coft.e, are the five loweſt Ribs on 
each fide, called Baſtard Ribs; fo named, becauſe 
they do not join wich the Breaſt- bone as the other 
Ribs do, nor are they as the others, Boney, bu: 
Cartilaginous. 

Diſeaſes are likewiſe called Norhi, or Baſtard, 


when they agree not with the Ordinary and Com. | 
mon Rules, as Tertian, Quartan, and Quotidian, | 


Baſtard Agues, Baſtard Pleuriſies, &c. 
NOTIONAL @uantity. See Quantity, 
NOVACULA, is a Chirurgeon's Knife, rhe 

Shape whereof differs according to the Difference 

of Operations. | 
NOVAL Aſfenment, in Law, is an Aſnment 

of Time, Place, or the like, otherwiſe than as it 


was before ung. Sce 4ſſignment. 


Denominators is certain, one and the fame 


to know how many any of the Objects of our 
Knowledge are. 

Every Number in Aithmetick (which is the 

Arr of Numbering truly) may be conſidered as 
compoſed of two Parts, of which one may be 
called the Denominator, and the other the Nume- 
rator. 
Thus the Number 9, as it ſignifies the Thing 
Numbered, as the 9 Muſes, or 9 Men, 9 Pounds, 
Sc. is a Dencminator : But as it expreſſes how 
many of that thing are taken or accounted, it is 
a Numerator. Therefore when the Denominator 
fignifics a whole thing, the Number is called an 
Integer; bur if ir Ggnifie or ſtand for the Parts of 
any thing, then the Number is a Fraction. 

Thus Nine Shillings, conſidered as diſtinct 
Things, are an Integral Number; but when you 
conſider them as 2 Parts of a Pound Sterling, 


that Number is a Faction: And the Knowledge 


of this will facilitate the Underſtanding of the 
Hectrine of Frattions, which appears difficult to 
Beginncts, becaule they do not conſider that as 
, « P 
well Integer Numbers as Factions have both Nu- 
merators and Denominators : The Difference Iy- 
ing chiefly here, That in Integers the Ratio of rhe 
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in Frections dus innumerable : For the Retio of | always above the, Line) and ſhews you, that ; 


the Denominators in Fractions is as Various as 


Nature of the Parts into which any Whole may] and ennmerate, or take 6 of them, i. e. Three 
be divided, which in Vu/gar Fractions 1s Infinite. | quarters. | 


Wells Arithmetich. | 5 oo 

NUMERATION, in Arithmetick, is the true 
Diſtinction, Eſtimation, and Pronunciation of Num- 
bers, or the Rule to read any Number, tho 
never ſo great, and to have a diſtinct Idea of each 


Place or Figure of it; which may eaſily be done 


by this Method: Beginning at the Right Hand, 
make a Point or Prick under the Seventh Figure, 
and over it place the Figure 1, that is the Place 
of Millions, Now Seven Places any one can num- 
ber or read, bur they are apr to be puzled when 


they go farther ; but tis as eaſie to read 700 


Places as Seven, if you do but go in this Me- 
thod ; accounting in the Seventh Place, over 
which you pur the Figure 1, tell on Seven Places 


more, and over that place the Figure 2. The 


Number under 2, ſtands in the place of Millions 
of Million;, which is better expreſſed by Billions, 
(i. e. Bi-millions.) Including the laſt Figure, tell 
on again Seven Figures mere, and then place 
over the Seventh the Figure 3; chis is the Place 
of Tyillions; and the Seventh beyond that will be 
Quartillions; the next Seventh Quinquilliens, &c. 
according as the Figures over every Seventh Place 


do ſhew. Thus, ſuppoſe this Number, 


3 1111 
46879035678946325012389765432017856 


734532123456789876 5432 10 


After you have diſtinguiſhed it, as you ſee, by 
the Pricks under, and eſtimated it by the Figures 
over it; you will find the firſt Period, beginning 
at the Left Hand, and reading to the Point, to 
be 46 thouſand 879; and you cannot be 1gno- 
rant of the Value of Nine, the laſt Figure, when 
you ſee the 9 ſtanding over it; for that ſhews 
you tis Nonillions, or the Place of a Mz/ion mul- 
tiplied 9 times by it ſelf. The next Period is 
35 Thouſand 678 Octillions; the next is 46 


- Thouſand 325 Septillions; and ſo on till you have 
read or pronounced them all : Only obſerving to- 


expreſs ar every Point the Value of the Figure 
over it, which the Figure on the rop ſhews you 
readily how to do. 


NUMERATOR of a Fraction, is that Part 


of ir which ſhews or numbers how many of 


thoſe Parrs which any Integer is ſuppoſed ro be 
divided into, are exprefſed by rhe Fraction. 
Thus in 5, 6 is the Numerator, (which ſtands 


4 |afflicts a Place as big as a Nut; as an Ovum or 
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any Whole be divided into 8 Parts, you number 


NUMERAL Algebra, is that which make 

of Numbers inſtead of the Letters of the Wp 
bet; which latter Method is called Algebra in 5 pe- 
cies, or Specious Arithmetich. 
NUNCUPATIVE Nil. See Mil. 
NUPER Obiit, is a Writ that lies for a Co. 
heir, being deforced by her Co-parcencer of Lands 
or Tenements, whereof any of their Anceſtors died 
ſeized of an Eſtate in Fee-ſimple. 
NUSANCE, a Term in Law, ſignifying not 
only a Thing done, whereby another Man is an. 
noyed in his Free Lands or Tenements, bu: the 
Aſſiſe or Writ which lieth for the ſame ; and 
now generally, inftead of this, is brought in 
Actions of Treſpaſs, ; 
NUTRITION, is a Natural Increaſe, where. 
by that which continually decays of any Corps. 
real Subſtance, is repaired by convenient Nou- 
riſhmenr. | Z 

Dr. Havers, in his Oſteologia, will not have 
Nutrition to be any Reparation of the Loſs of 
the Subſtance of the Solid Parts ordinarily, bur 
only a continual Succeſſion and Supply of Spirits, 
and of all thoſe Fluid Parts which fill the con- 
raining Parts, and keep them diſtended. 
NVU, is a ſort of Pain in the Head, which 


Clavus is another ſort, where the Seat of the Pain 
is larger. 
NYCHTHEMERON, is Four and twenty 
Hours Space, or an entire Day and Night. 
NYCTALOPIA is Two-fold : The Firſt is a 
Dimneſs of the Sight in the Night, or in dar 
Places, without any Impediment in the Light. 
The other is Dimneſs in the Light, and clear 
Sight in the Night, or in ſnady Places. 
NYMPHE, are little ſoft Pieces of Fleſh, ari- 
ſing from the Commiſſure of the Os pubis with- 
in the Vagina; ſo called, becauſe they ſtand near 
che Paſſage of the Water that comes our of the 
Bladder. | TED 
Alſo the Hollowneſs or void Space in the Ne- 
ther Lip is ſo called, | 
| NYMPHOMANIA, the ſame with Furor Ute. 
rinus. | 
NYMPHOTOMY, is a Cutting off the Vm- 
phe, the too great Protuberance whereof in Mar- 
riageable Virgins ſomerimes hinders the Coitus, ot 
at leaſt renders it difficult. The Egyptians cut 
them frequently, as Galen ſaith; bt in our 


»„— — 


Parts of the World ſuch Inftances have been 
very rare. 


OAK 


building Ships) is Old Ropes untwiſted and 
pulled again our fine, into loole Hemp or Flax, 
with a Deſign to drive ir into the Seams, Tren- 
nels, and Rends of a Ship, to ſtop or prevent a 


ak x 
LOAZY, or Oazie Ground: So the Seamen call 
ſoft, ſlimy, muddy Ground. This is not good 


Anchorage, becauſe the Anchor cannot hold firm, | berw 


but will come home (as they call it) in a Streſs of 
Weather; beſides ir will rot their Cables, if a 
Ship ride long over ſuch Ground: Bur then it is 
good to bring a Ship a-ground upon, becauſe ſhe 
can there dock herſelf, and lie ſoft ; bur yer if ſhe 
lie long, ſhe will rot her Plank, and ſpoil the Oak- 
ham in her Seams. 

OBELE, is the Sagittalis Sutura in the Skull, 
| (ſee Sagittalss) which rouches rhe Coronal Surure 
forward, and the Lamdoidal backward ; for it is 
made of the Mutual Conjunction of the Bones 
of the Forehead. Blanchard. 


OBELISK, is a magnificent high Piece of | 


Solid Marble, or other fine Stone; having uſually 
Four Faces, and leſſening upwards by Degrees, 
till it ends in a Point like a Pyramid. 
OBJECTIVE Line. See Line Objective. 
OBJECT-G/af5, of a Teleſcope or Microſcope, 
js that Glaſs which is placed ar that End of the 
Tube which 1s next the Object, 
OBLATA, is a Word uſed in the Exchequer, 
ſignifying old Debts brought together from pre- 
cedent Years, and put to the preſent Sheriff 's 
Charge. 8 | 
OBLIGATION, is a Bond containing a Pe- 
nalry, with a Condition annex d, either for Pay- 
ment of Money, Performance of Covenants, or 
the like; and fo differs from a Bill that hath no 
Penalry nor Condition ; and yer a Bill may be 
Obligarory. 5 
OBLIGOR, is he that enters into ſuch an Ob- 
ligation; and Obl:gee, the Perſon to whom it is en- 
tred into. | 
OBLIQUE Aſcenſion, is that Degree and Mi- 
nute of the Equinoctial which riſeth with the Cen- 
tre of the Sun or Star, or with any Point of tlie 
Heavens, in an Oblique Sphere. 


To find the Sun's Oblique Aſcenſion by the Globe. 


Bring the Sun's Place to theHorizon on the Eaſt- 
fide ; and the Number of Degrees intercepted be- 
tween that Degree of the Equinoctial which is now 


come to the Horizon, and the Beginning of Aries, 
is the Oblique Aſcenſion. 


To find the Oblique Aſcenſion, having the Right 
Aſcenlion and Aſcenſional Difference given. 


1. If che Declination be North, the Difference 
between tlie Right Aſcenſion and the Aſcenſional 
Difference, is the Oblique Aſcenſion required. 


SKHAM, {a Term uſed in the Yards for | 


— 


To fad the Oblique Deſcenſion- 


Right Aſcenſion, and Aſcenſional Difference, is the 
Oblique Deſcenſion. 4 
2. If = Declination be South, the Difference 
een the Right Aſcenſion, and the Aſcen/ional 
Difference, is the Oblique Deſcenſion. _ 


OBLIQUE Angles. See Angles Oblique. 
OBLIQUE Deſcenſion, is that part of the Equi- 
noctial which ſets with the Sun or Star, or with any 
Point of the Heavens, in an Oblique Sphere. 
* OBLIQUE Plains,in Dialing, are ſuch as recline 
from the Zenzth, or incline to the Hrizon : The 


eaſily found by a Quadrant: Being an Ark of 
ſome Azimuth or Vertical Circle intercepted be- 
rween the Vertex of the Place and of char Plane; 
alſo obſerve, this Azimuth or Vertical Circle is 
always perpendicular to the Plane. | | 

OBLIQUE Sailing, is when the Ship runnerh 


upon ſome Rhumb between any of the Four Car- 


dinal Points, making an Oblique Angle with the 
Meridian ; and then ſhe changeth continually both 
Latitude and Longitude. There are Three kinds 


or Wright's Sailing, and Great Circle Sailing; which 
ſee. „55 


The Seamen call alſo the Application of the 


Triangles, in order to find the Diſtance of a Ship 
from any Cape, Head-Land, Sc. Oblique 
Sailing. 3 LED . 85 

OBLIQUE Sphere, is where the Pole is elevated 
any Number of Degrees leſs than go Degrees, and 
conſequently the Axis of the World, the Equator, 


obliquely ; whence comes its Name. 

OBLIQUUS Superior, a Muſcle of the Head, 
which ariſeth fleſhy from the back- part of the 
tranſverſe Proceſs of the Firſt Vertebra of the 


cometh a fleſny Belly, and leſſening it ſelf again, 
is iriſerted to the Os Occipitis, laterally. By this 
together with its Partner, (they never acting ſepa- 
rately) the Head is moved backwards on the firſt 
Vertebra. 35 

OBLIQUUS Inferior, is a Muſcle of the Head, 
arifing fleſhy from the External Part of the Spinal 
Proceſs of the ſecond FVertebra of the Neck, cloſe 
by the Origination of the Re&us Major; and being 
dilated into a fleſhy Belly, paſſes obliquely ro its 
Inſertion at the tranſverſe Proceſs of the Firſt, 
where the former Muſcle begins. 


Proceſs of the Firſt Vertebra of the Neck is mo- 
ved rowards the Spine of the Second ; wherefore 
ſome Authors have reckoned it among the Mui- 


cles of the Neck. But ſince the Head is alſo 


2. If the Declination be South, the Sum of the moved thereby, and the Face turned on that fide 


Rigbe Aſcenſion, and the Aſcenſional Difference, is | on which it actetb, it is not improperly reckoned 


the Oblique Aſcenſion. 


Jun among 


3. If the Decknation be Neu the Som of che 


Obliquity of which Inclination or Reclination, is 


of Oblique Sailing, viz. Plain Sailing, Miercator's 


Method of Calculating the Parts of Oblique Plane 


and Parallels of Declination, will cut the Horizon 


Neck, and in irs ſomewhar oblique Aſcent be- 


When this acts on either tide, the tranſverſe 
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amongſt that move the Head; it 
by the Maftoidens. 


OBLIQUUS Superior, or Trechlearis, is a Muſ- 
cle of the Eye, which receives its Firſt Denomi- 
nation from its oblique Poſition and Courſe, in 
regard ef the reſt of its Fellows. The Second, it 
derives from that Cartilaginous Ring ſuſpended 

Brink of the Part of the Orbit to- 


wards the Noſe, thro 


the Eye up and down. yy 
ariſes ſharp and fleſhy from the deepeſt part 
of the Orbit, near rhe Origination of rhe Abdu- 
cens, and becoming a fleſhy Belly as it paſſes ob- 
liquely cloſe under irs Superior Part, makes a 
round Tendon running thro' the Trochlea, (as a- 
bove-mentioned) from whence reverting back, it 
is inſerted to the Tunica Sclerotis, in the Middle 
of the Diſtance between the Termination of the 
Attollens and Oprick Nerve, towards the back- part 
of the Bulb of the Eye. 
OBLIQUUS Inferior, is a Muſcle called alſo 
Breviſſimus Oculi, it being the ſnorteſt Muſcle of 
the Eye. This ſprings ſharp and fleſhy from im- 
mediately within the lower and almeſt ourward 
Part of the Orbit, at the Juncture of the Firſt 
Bone of the upper Jaw, with the Fourth ; and be- 
coming thicker, aſcends obliquely over the De- 
primens, growing tendinous at its Inſertion to the 
Tunica Sclerotis, near the Implantation of the for- 
mer, directly betwixt the Abducens and Oprick 
Nerves. | 
Irs Uſe 1s to help roll the Eye to and fro, and 
therefore this and the former are by ſome called 
Circumagentes and Amatorii. Some alſo reckon 
Two other Muſcles belonging to the Eye, which 
are called by this Name Oblique, viz. 


— OBLIQUUS Major, a Muſcle that pulls the | 


Eye forwards and obliquely downwards. 


OBLIQUUS Minor, is a Muſcle that pulls the | 


Eye forwards and obliquely upwards. 


OBLIQUUS Aſcendens frve Acclivis, one of the | 


large Muſcles of the Abdomen, ſerving to compreſs 
the Belly, and by thar means to help the Diſcharge 
of the Ordure and Urine ; it alſo compreſſes and 
ſtraitens the Cavity of the Thorax in Exſpiration, 
and helps to turn the Trunk of our Body to ei- 
ther ſide, when our Feet ſtand ſtill; and ſo is 
2 kind of Antagoniſt to the Obliquus Deſcendens, 
which ſee. 

It ariſes fleſhy from the whole circular Edge 
of the Os Ilium and Ligamentum Pubis; and 
thence mounting with an Order of Fibres, in- 
clining forwards, it forms a broad membranous 
thin Tendon, which 1s implanred into rhe whole 
Length of the Linea Alba, and the Cartilages of 
the Sth, gth, zoth, and 12th Ribs. 

- OBLIQUUS Deſcendens ſeu Declivis, the Name 

of one of the large Epigaſtrick Muſcles, or Muſ- 

cles of rhe Abdomen : Befides irs Uſe, in com- 

mon with the reſt, ro compreſs the Inteſtines and 

Bladder, and to help exclude the Fetus ; Mr. Cowper 
aſſigns it another, nor obſerved before by any 

one (except Dr. Glifſon) which is to move our 

y round to either fide when our Feer ftand 

ſtill, 10 ariſes with ſeveral acute Productions, 
2 eſny and partly tendinous, from the 

ower Margin of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Ribs, where its ſeyeral ſeparate Originations lie 


berween the Indentations of the Mejor 
Beſides rheſe, it continues to derive more Heads 
from the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and ſomerimes 
from the Extremiry of the loweſt Baſtard-Rib, 
where it is alſo indented with the Serratys Inferior 
Poſticus; thence its oblique deſcending fleſhy Part 
expands it ſelf into a broad membranous Tendon, 
before ir marches over the Refus to its Inſertion in 
the Lines Alla and the Os Pubis; after this de. 
ſcending; it ends partly rendinous in the Liga. 
mentum Pubis, but chiefly fleſhy on the upper 
and fore- part of the circular Edge of the ©; 
Ilium. | 

OBLIQUUS Auris, is a Muſcle of the Ear 
which may be alſo called Semi-circularis, from irs 
Pofirion, ir lying in the external Parts of the Bony 
Channel of the Aguæduct, whence marching ſome. 
what upwards and backwards, it enters the 7m. 
panum in a very oblique Sinuofiry excavared im. 
mediately above the Bone where 'the Tympanum 
is inchaſed, and is inſerred to the ſlender Proceſg 
of the Maleus, The Sinuc ſity in which this Blut- 
cle paſſes, is that which may be taken notice of 
in the upper Part of the Bony Circle of the Fe. 
tus, This we don't find deſcribed any where, be- 
fore Du Verney. | 
) OBLONG, in Geome 


try, 1s the ſame with 


equal. 
 OBSCURA Camera, in Opticks, is a Room 


placed a Glaſs ro tranſmit the Rays of Objects 
to a piece of Paper or white Cloth: But by it are 
made many uſeful Experiments in Opricks, ſer. 
ving to explain the Nature of Viſion; and among 


Deſcription. 


To repreſent all outward Objects in their proper Co- 
lours, Diſtances and Proportions, on a White Wal,, 
a Frame of P aper, or Sheet hung up for that pur- 
poſe in a Darkened Rom. 


This moſt Wonderful and Glorious Experiment, 
tho? it be very common, will yer well deſerve to 
have a clear Account given of it here; for I dont 


8 of its Apparatus any where; neither 
is it ſo eaſie to do it with Advantage, as thoſe 


of my own repeated Experience. 
Procure a good Convex, or Plano-Convex 
Glaſs, ſuch an one as is made uſe of for the 
Object Glaſs of a Teleſcope ; and if you have a 
good Teleſcope that draws about 6 Feet, you 
may unſcrew its Object Glaſs, and it will ſerve 
your Turn very well: And indeed a Glaſs that 
draws abcut that length (tho' 4 or 5 Foor will 
do pretty well) is the fitteſt on all Accounts to 
make this Experiment withal; for if you uſe 
a ſmall Glaſs whoſe Focus is not above a Foot, 
or thereabouts diſtant from the Hole, the Repre- 
ſentation of your Objects will be very ſmall, 
and the Figures hardly large enough to be diſtin- 
guiſned: To which likewiſe may be added, that 
not above one Spectator can come to look on 
it at a time, and even he not without ſome 


Trouble. 


On the other hand, if you make uſe of a Glaſs 
which draws 15, 20, or 25 Foot, either your 


Hole 


Fnticuz + 0 
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a Rectangle Parallellogram, whoſe Sides are un- 


darkened, all but in one little Hole, in which is 


which, the following one deſerves a particular 


remember to have read a plain and intelligible 


perhaps who never tried it may imagine; what 
follows therefore you may relie on as the Reſult 
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Glaſs, make Choice of 
a North-Window, tho 


uſt be no Glaſs without your Hole. Then 

rae Glaſs with its Centre in the Centre of 
the Hole, by ſome ſmall Tacks to the Shutter, fo 
that no puff of Wind blow it down, and break it; 


and ar the Diſtance that you know your Glaſs V 
draws, hang up a white Sheet; or if you do not 


know exactly the Focus of the Glaſs, move the 
Sheet to and fro till you find the Objects are re- 
preſented on ir very diſtinctiy, and then you may 
faſten ir there by Nails to the Ceiling, Sc. Then 

will whatever is without the Hole, and oppoſite to 
i, be ented on that Sheet with ſuch exquiſite 


Exactneſs, as far ſurpaſſes the utmoſt Skill of any 


Painter to expreſs. For if the Sun ſhine brightly 
on the Objects (as indeed this Experiment is 
never made well when it doth not) you will 
have the Colours of all Things there in their Na- 
tural Paint, and ſuch an admirable proportion of 
Light and Shadow, as is Ny ng to be imitated 
by Art; and I yet never ſaw any thing of that 
kind that comes near this Natural Landſcape. 
Bur if the Sun do not fhine, the Colours will 
be hardly viſible, and all will look dirty, dark, 
and confuſed ; therefore I adviſed a North-Win- 
dow, that you may have the Meridian Sun ſhin- 
ing on your Object in its greateſt Splendor, that 
ſo the Experiment may be in its greateſt Perfection: 
But you muſt by no means have the Sun ſhine 
on or near the Hole, for if ir doth, all will be 
confuſed. 

Another Thing in which this Repreſentation 
exceeds Painting, is, That here you have Mot ion 
expreſſed on your Cloth. If the Wind move the 
Trees, Plants or Flowers without, you have it 
within on your lively Picture; and nothing can be 
more pleaſant than to ſee how the Colours of 
the moving Parts will change as they do without, 
by their being in various Poſitions obverted to, or 
ſhaded from the Light. The Motion of any 
Flies or Birds, is painted alſo in the ſame Per- 
fection: And the exact Lineaments of any Per- 
ſons walking at a due diſtance without the Glaſs, 
will be alſo expreſſed to the Life, and all their 
Motions, Poſtures and Geſtures, will as plainly 
appear on the Cloth, as they do to any one's Eye 
without. 

In a Word, Nothing is wanring to render it 
one of the fineſt Sights in the World, but that all 
things are inverted, and the wrong End upwards. 


To remedy which, ſeveral Methods have been 


lixe ſome Magical Pro 


"7 
1 


ion, ate ſo well, nor ſo eakie, as to take 
mon Looking Glaſs of about xz or 14 Inches 
and hold it under or near the Chin, witch 
Angle to your 7 N you do ſo, 

"Wn into it, ſee all rhings u 
Sheet inverted in che Glaſs, i. e. in this — 
reſtored to their Natutal and Erect Poſition; and 
this Reflection alſo from the Glaſs, gives it a Gla- 
ringneſs that is very ſurprizing, and makes ir look 
| pect, and the moving Ima- 
ges, like ſo many Spectrums or Phanraſms. And 
no doubt but there are many Perſons that might 
eaſily be impoſed upon with ſuch a Scene, and who 
would believe it to be no leſs than downright Con- 


n double Convex-Glafſes, Ge. but none, 


juration. 


And I have made uſe of this Experiment to con- 


vince ſome credulous Perſons, thar thoſe are abuſed 


and impoſed upon, who fee Faces in the Glaſſes of 
ſome cheating Knaves amongſt us, who ſer up for 
Cunning-Men, and Diſcoverers of Stollen Goods, 
Sc. and have ſatisfied them, that much more may 
be done by this, and ſome other Optical Experi- 
ments, and that without the Help of the Devil too, 
than by any of the Clumſie Methods uſed by theſe 
ermin. 
If che Glaſs be placed in a Sphere or Globe 
of Wood (having an Hole as large as the Glaſs 
bored through it) which like the Eye of an Animal 
may be turned every way to receive the Rays 


ready fitred, are now commonly fold by Mr. Mar- 


ſhall, at the Archimedes on ' Ludgate-hill, and are 
called Scioprricks. | 


And as by this Method any Image may be 
made appear in a darkened Room, Dr. Hook, in 
Philoſoph. Tranſat. N. 38. gives a way of doing 
the ſame thing in an Enlightened one, either by 
Day or Night. The Experiment I have tried my 
{elf, and is as follows. 


Oppoſite to the Wall, or Place where the Ap- 
parition is to be, let a Hole be made about a 
Foot in Diameter, or bigger; if there be an high 


better. 


Without this Hole, or Caſement, ſo that the 
Company in the Room may not ſee what is done, 
place the Picture or Object you would repreſent 
inverted ; and by means of Looking-Glaſſes pla- 
ced behind, if the Picture be Tranſparent, reflect 
the Rays of the Sun, ſo that they may paſs through 
it towards the Place where it is to appear; and 
that no Rays may go beſides it, let the Picture be 
incompaſſed with a Board or Cloth on every ſide. 
If rhe Object be a Statne or ſome living Crea- 
ture, then it muſt be the more inlightened by 
caſting the Sun-Beams on it by Reflection and 
Refraction both: Between this Object and the 
Wall, muſt be placed a broad Convex-Glaſs, 
ground of ſuch a Convexity, that it may repreſent 
the Object diſtinct on the Wall: And therefore, 
tis beſt to have a clean Linen Cloth inſtead of the 
Mall; which may be hung up any where, according 
to the Diſtance of the Glaſs's Focus. The nearer the 
Glaſs is to the Object, the more will the Object 
be magnified on the Wall or Cloth; and the fur- 
ther off, the leſs ; which alſo will depend on the 
Convexity of the Glaſs. 


Uuu2 It 


coming from all Parts of the Objects, it will be of 
good Advantage to the Experiment; and ſuch, 


Window that hath a Caſement in it, it will do 
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ſince, by Apolloniut, is called the e, be- 
cauſe Ss confidered it only in ſuch a Cone, 
whoſe Section by the Axe is a Triangle Obtuſe- 
angled ar the Verrex. eg 
OBTUSE-ang/ed Triangle; ſee Triangle. 
OBTURATOR Externus, is a Muſcle of the 


| Thigh, fo called from its Situation; and Re- 


tator Femoris Extrorſum, from its Uſe : Ir hath a 
large fleſhy Beginning from the External Parts 
of the Os Iſebium and Pubis, and the Membrane 
that covers their Foramen externally, oppoſite ro 
the Origination of the Marſupialis or Obturator In- 
gernus ; and. paſſing tranſverſſy backwards, leſ- 
ſens it ſelf, and becomes tendinous ar its Inſer- 
tion to the Root of the great Trochanter of the 
Thigh-Bone, near the Termination of the laſt 
— Muſcle. This turns the Thigh out- 
Wards. | | | 
 OBTURATOR Internus. See Marſupialis. 

OBVENTIONS, fignifies Rents or Reve- 
nues, properly of Spiritual Livings ; as alſo Of- 
ferings. | | 

OCCIDENT, is the Weſt Quarter of the Ho- 
fizon ; or tis that part of the Horizon where the 
Ecliprick, or the Sun therein deſcends into the 
lower Hemiſphere : In ſome Books you will meer 
with ſuch Terms as theſe ; 

OCCIDENT Eſtival, is that Point of the Ho- 
rixon, Where the Sun ſets at its Entrance into the 
Sign Cancer, when the Days are longeſt. 

OCCIDENT Hybernal, is that Point of the 
Horizon, where the Sun Sets when it enters into the 
Sign of Capricorn, at which time the Days (with 
us) are ſhorteſt. 3 
Oc CIDENT Equinoctial, is that Point of the 
Horizon, where the Sun ſets when it enters Aries 
or Libra. | 

' OCCIDENTAL (i. e. Weſtward) in Aſtrono- 
my, a Planet is ſaid to be Occidental when it ſets 
aſter the Sun. | 
_ OCCIPITALIS, and its Partner, are Short, 
bur Broad, Thin, Fleſhy Muſcles, firuared on the 
Occiput, from whence they derive their Names ; 
when theſe act, they pull rhe Hairy-Scalp back- 
wards. 

OCCIPITIS Os, is a Bone of the Cranium, that 


lies in the hind-part of the Head; it is almoſt 


like a Lozenge with its lower Angle turned in- 
wards ; it joins the Offa Parietalia and Petroſa, by 
the Suture Lambdoidalis: It is thicker than any of 


the other Bones of the Cranium, yet it is very 


thin where the Splenzus, Complexus, Trapezius, are 


inſerted. Exrernally it is rough, Internally it has 


wo Sinus s, in which lie the Protuberances of the 


ſometimes none of theſe two; there 
times two mote thro which the Vertebral Veins 


8 
the 


but one, and 
ate ſome- 


This Bone has alſo rwo Apepbyſes, one on 
gde of the | pophyſe each 
Cartilage, articulated with the firſt Vertebra 
of the Neck. Ir has alſo a ſmall Protuberance 
in its middle, from which there goes a fmalt 
gament, which is inferred into the firſt Verte- 
bra of the Neck. Ir is longer in Beafts than 
„ OCCULTATION, in bes, is f 
that a Star or Planer is hid from our Sight, wh 
Eclipſed by the Interpoſition of the Body of the 
Moon, or ſome other Planer between ir and us. 
| OCCUPANT. If Tenant par terme de auter 
vie dies, living Ceftuy que vie; he that firſt enters 
NN 
e is in Law called an „ becaufe 
his Title is by his firſt Occupation ; and ſo if a 
Tenant for his own Life, grant over his Eſtate 
to anorfier, if the Grantee dies, there ſhall be an 
| Occupant. | 
OCCUPATION, fignifies (in Law) the put- 
ting a Man our of his Free-hold in time of War 
and is all one with the Diſſeiſin in time of Peace, 
only it is not ſo dangerous. Tis taken alſo for 
Uſe or Tenure, as when tis ſaid, ſuch Land is in 
the Tenure or Occupation of ſuch a Man, thar is, 
in his Poſſeſſion. 
 OCCUPAVIT, is a Writ that lieth for him 
which is ejected out of his Land or Tenement in 
times of War, as a Writ of Novel Diſſeiſin lies for 
one ejected in time of Peace. | 

OCEAN, is by Geographers taken for that 
great Collection of Waters, or large Sea, which 
compaſſes in the whole Earth, and into which the 
other leſſer Seas do uſually run. 

The Surface of the whole Ocean, or of all the 
Seas of the Globe, Mr. Neil computes (in his Ex- 
amination of Dr. Burnet s Theory of the Earth) to 
be 85490506 ſquare Miles; and therefore ſup- 
poſing the Depth of the Ocean Communibus Locis 
to be + of a Mile, the Quantity of Water in the 
whole is 21272626 Cubick Miles. 

OCHTHODES, are Ulcers whoſe fides are 

Callous, or of the Nature of Warts, but not ma- 
lignant. Blanchard. 
OCTAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure of eight 
Sides and Angles. And this, when all the Sides 
and Angles are equal, is called a Regular Octagon; 
or which may be Inſcribed in a Circle. 


Hole ; they are lined with a 


uring che other Man's Life, 
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DEMONSTRATION. 


the 47 # 1 Euclid. 5 gt 

All therefore that is wanting to be proved, is 
chat b p is the Difference between the half fide of 
the Square and the Radius ; which will be very 
evident when you conſider that p c muſt be equal 
top 4, becauſe the Angle a and e being both Se- 
mi- tight, muſt be Equal. 


OCTANT, or OCTILE, in Aſtronomy, ſigni- 
fies a Plahers, Sc. being in ſuch an Aſpect or Po- 
ftion to another, that their Places differ only an 
eighth part of a Circle, or 45 deg- from one a- 

nother. | | 
 OCTAHEDRON ; ſee Regular Bodies. 


The following Figure being drawn on Paſi- board , 
half cut thro, and then folded up, will repreſent 
an Octahedron. | 


at rheit Baſes, therefore its Solidiry is obtained 
by multiplying the Quadrangular Baſe of either 
(here they are borh joined rogerher in the middle 
of the Figure) by one third of the Perpendicu- 
4 of one of them, and then doubling the 


val of Eight Sounds; every Eighth Note in the 

Scale of the Gam-ut, being the ſame as far as 

the Compaſs of Muſick requires. Tho an Hu. 

mane Voice can reach only to three of theſe O- 

2 but the Tones of the Organ go as far as 
ight. | 
OCTO Tales ; ſee Tales. 


g : * | 7 * ” | | 
on (b a) 3s equal | the Sight ; it is compounded of Six Muſcles, to 


wit, of two direct, and as many Tranſverſe 
ones ; ro which a ſeventh is added in Brutes. It 


That h =bpO + is plain from 


The Oodabedron is two Pyramids put togethet 


OCTAVE, or Eighth in Muſick, is an Inter- 


bros, in Ne, Ggnifics the ſame with 
Gemma, or a Budd of a Tree, or any Plant. N 
+ OCULUS, che Eye, is the external of 


2 wa bis a oat W mul ® 
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has ſeven Tunicks, the Adnata, hunaminata, Cor- 
nea, Uvea, Retiformis, Chryſta/lina, and Vitrea: 
It has alſo the Oprick Nerve, the Iris, and the 


Pupilla. See them fingly in their proper Places. 
Blanchard.” 


Viſion or Bye. | FE. 
OCTOSTYLE, in Architecture, is the Face of 

an Edifice adorned with Eight Columns. 

OCULORUM Motores, a pair of Nerves a- 


riſing from the Medulla oblongata, on each fide of 


the Infundibulum, and having the Carotidal Arte- 
ries lying between them: From thence paſſing 
thro the Foramina Lacera of the Os Sphenoides, 
they give a Branch, which with a Branch of the 
fifth pair, forms a conſiderable Plexus, which 


Nerve, and are ſpent on the Tunicles of the Eye ; 


they give a Branch to the Muſcles called Atrollens, 
| primens, and Obliquus Minor. 


ODAXISMUS is the Irching of rhe Gums 
when Children breed Teeth. Blanchard. | 
ODONT ALGIA, the Tooth-ach. 
ODONTOIDES, that which is like a Tooth, 
as the Tooth of the ſecond Vertebra, and of other 
Bones. Blanchard. X 


nifie ſomerimes the Senſe of Smeling ; bur now 
tis generally and more properly uſed for thoſe 
agreeable or diſagreeable Effluvia, which are 
emitted by many Bodies which are called Odo- 
rous, and which excite in us the Senſation of 
Smelling. 3 5 
ODOURS. That Odours depend very much 
on the Texture of Odorous Bodies, is plain from 
this Experiment, that that very Odorous Body 
Camphire, when diſſolved in and mingled with 
Oyl of Vitriol, will in a manner quite loſe its 
Scent; but as ſoon as ever a little Water is pou- 
red into the Solution, the proper Odour of the 
Camphire will be reſtored, and diffuſed all a- 
ound. | 
OEDEMA, is ſometimes taken in a large Sence, 
by Hippocrates, for any Tumour ; bur ftrictly, for 
a white, ſoft, inſenſible Tumour, proceeding from 
ituitous Matter heaped up together. It has no 
Pulſe, and yields eafily ro rhe Fingers: it may 
proceed likewiſe in ſome meaſure from the Lym- 
pha, or Nutritious Juice extravalared and turned 
into a Jelly. Blanchard. 
OESOPHAGEZAUS, or SphinRer Gulæ, ſeems 
to be a Continuation of the Muſcle called Preri- 
gopharyngeus, arifing from each fide of rhe Scuri- 
formal Cartilage; and like it, paſſes ro a middle 
Line on the back-parr of the Fauces. 
This do's not aſſiſt the Prerigopharyngæus in 
compreſſing the maſticated Aliment into the Gua, 
bur is thought by ſome to ſtrengthen the Scurz- 


formis, and render the Tone of the Voice more 
acute. 


OESOPHAGUS, the Gullet, is the Pipe or Fun- 
nel that conveys the Meat into the Stomach. Ir 
is aa Organical Part of the Body, round and hol- 


low, beginning at the Root of the Tongue behind 


the Larynx, (which Part of it is called Pharynx 


and 


How Viſion or Sight is made in the Eye. See 


ſends our ſeveral Twigs that embrace the Oprich - 


ODOR, by this Word the Ancients did fig- 
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«nd deſcrudeth from thence directly — 
Windpipe and Ferpebre of the Neck, and and then 

NN nocerabd reſt * 
3 N * = 


Ninth FVertebra, there it turns a little the wick? 
again, and climbs upon the Arzery z and. the = 
by, about the Eleventh Vortebra;: it paſſerh ehro' | appear, that they ſerve for 
the Midriff, a little on the Left fide of irs Ner- that Uſe, than for that which he afligns to the 


vous Centre, at a Hole diſtinct from that of the oi. ro draw out from the Iympba, that run; 
great Artery, and is inſerted or continued into [through them, that Juice which is more mild and 
the Left Orifice of the Ventricle. fir for Nouriſhment, for the Uſe of the Nerves that 
It is compoſed of Three Membranes ; the Out- are faſtened to them; or to depoſite the Remain. 
moſt is common to it and the and is der into the common Chyliferous Duct by a Pipe, 
very thin, being endowed only with membranous which he ſuppoſeth there muſt be, but does not 
Fibres, and thoſe very flender. Some derive irs | deſcribe. 
Origin from the Midr:#, ſome from the Pleura, The Guller ſerveth as a Conduit to convey 
and ſome from the Ligaments of the Vertebræ of Meat and Drink by from the Mouth to the Sto- 
the Neck and Breaſt, upon which it reſteth: All] mach; for theſe being turned down into the 
which Opinions (according ro Dr. Gliſſon) may Throat by the Tongue, all the Membranes of the 
be true, if they be intended only of an Origin of | Pharynx are relaxed for the Reception thereof, 
Continuation or Connexion, ſeeing it is continued | and preſently the ſame are ſqueezed down the 
lainly to the Three firſt, and knit to the laſt ; | Guller, by the Conſtriction of its middle Coat, 
ut none of them is true, if they be intended of a | and the Muſcles of the Pharynx. 
ſuſtaining or maintaining Origin, or of a Prin- OFFA Alba. So V. Helmone calls a white Co- 
ciple of Influence: The Second or Middle is |agularion which will ariſe, if equal Parts of high- 
fleſhy and thick, and conſiſts of Two Ranks of ly ReCtified Spirits of Wine and Urine be mixd 
' fleſhy Fibres, which aſcend and deſcend obli- and ſhaken together; bur the Spirit of Urine 
quely, (1) piralwiſe) and do mutually intercuſſate muſt be diftilled from well- fermented Urine, and 
or croſs one another, ſo as that the Fibre, which | ir muſt be truly dephlegmated, or elſe it will not 
before ir met with another to interſect, did lie un- ſucceed. 3 | 
derneath another, rides upon that which it in- OFFICE, fignifies nor only that Eur n, by 
terſects, and ſo continues uppermoſt, till it comes Mirtue whereof a Man hath ſome Empicy-nent 
to a ſecond, and ſo on by Turns. The Third or | in the Affairs of another; bur alſo an Inquiſition 
Innermoſt is endued with flender ſtrait Fibres, | made to the King's Ule of any thing, by virtue 
and thoſe only, as Ancient Anatomiſts have | of his Office who enquireth : And therefore we 
taught; but Dr. Willis affirms it to have Fibres | ofrentimes read of an Office found, which is no- 
of divers kinds, and thoſe diverſly woven one | thing elſe but ſuch a thing found by Inquiſition 
with another. It is wholly nervous, ſaving a cer- | made ex officio. And tis uſed in this Sence in 
rain hoary or downy Subſtance that cloarhs its | 33 H. 8. 20. and in Stamf. Prerog. Fol. 6. 61. 
Infide. It is continued ro that Membrane that Where to traverſe an Office, is to traverſe the In- 
covereth the Mouth, Jaws and Lips; and (ac- | quiſition taken of an Office. And in Nirchin, Fol. 
cording to Dr. Millis) it deſcends Three Fingers | 177, to return an Ojfice, is to return that which 
Breadth below the Mouth ofthe Stomach. is found by virtue of the Office. And there be two 
From its being thus common to the Mouth, | ſorts of Offices, in this Signification, iſſuing out 
Gullet, and upper Orifice of the Stomach, pro- of the Exchequer by Commiſſion, viz. An Office 


ceeds that great Conſent among theſe Parts in | *9 entitle the King to the Thing enquired of, and An 
Vomiting, &c. | | Office of Inſtruction. Office in Fee, is that which 
Ic hath Veins in the Neck from the Jugulars, in | « Man hath to himſelf and his Heirs. 
the Thorax from the Vena ſine pari ; bur where ir OFFICIAL. This Word, by the Ancient Ci- 
is joined to the Stomach, ir hath ſome Twigs vil Law, fignified him that was the Miniſter or 
from the Ramus coronarius, Which is a Branch of | Apparitor of a Magiſtrate or Judge. In the Ca- 
the Vena porte. | non Law it is ſpecially taken for him ro whom 
It hath Arteries in the Neck from the Caroti- any Biſhop doth generally commit the Charge of 
des; in the Thorax, from the Intercoſtals ; and | his Spiritual Juriſdiction : And in this Sencę, one 
in the Abdomen, from the Ramus cæliacus coro- in every Dioceſs is Officialis Principalis, whom 
narius. | the Statutes and Laws of this Kingdom call Chan- 
Nerves it hath, from the Par vagum or Eighth | cellor: The reſt, if there be more, are by the 
Pair. 1 = Canon Law called Officiales Foranei, but in Com- 
It hath Four Glandules ; Two in the Throat, mon Law Commiſſioners. The Difference of rhe 
which are called Tonſtilæ, or Almonds, common | Two Powers you'll find in Linwood, Tit. De K. 
to it and the Larynx, which ſeparate a mucous queſtra poſſeſſ. cap. 1. verbo Officialis, And this 
or pituitous Humour to moiſten them. Other Word Officzal, in our Statutes and Common Lau, 
Two it hath near its middle, on its out and back- | fignifies him whom the Arch · deacon ſubſtituteth 
fide, about the Fifth Vertebra of the Thorax; in the executing of his Juriſdiction, , 
namely, where it gives way to the Trunk of the] Officiatus non faciendis vel amovendis, is A Writ 
Aorta, and turns ſomewhat to the Right fide, or | directed to the Magiſtrates of a Corporation, 
at the Place where the Aſpera Arteria is divided | willing them nor to make ſuch a Man an Officer, 


into wo Branches Theit me as big, each of and to pur him our of rhe Office he _ ; _ 
* nquiry 


conduct the Ship inro the Port. Thus if a Shi 


4 Plants. 
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en formerly ordained. | 


Gn So the Seamen call that Parr of the 
Sea which is a good Diſtance from Shoar, where 
"here is deep Water, and no need of a Pilot to 


from Shoar be ſeen ſailing out to Sea-ward, they 
ſay ſhe ſtands for the Offin; and if a Ship having 
the Shoar near her, have another good way with- 
aut her, or towards the Sea, they ſay that Ship is 
in the On. N 1 

OFF. WARD. If a Ship, being a-ground by 
the Shore, doth heel towards the Water: ide, they 
ſay ſhe heels to the Off-ward ; ſo if ſhe lie with 
her Ste rn only to Sea-ward, they ſay ſhe lies? with 
her Stern to the Off ward, and her Head to Shoar- 


ard. 

* OGRESSES, a Term in Heraldry ; the ſame 
with Pellets, which ſee. | 
OIL, which the Chymiſts call Sulphur, is the 
Second of their Hypoſtatical and of the true Five 
Chymical Principles. Tis an inflammable, unctu- 
ous, ſubtile Subſtance, which uſually ariſes after 
the Spirit. The Chymiſts attribute to this Prin- 
ciple all the Diverſity of Colours, and all the Beau- 
ty and Deformity of Bodies: Probably their various 
Odours do in a great meaſure ariſe from ir. And 
ir ſweetens the Acrimony of Salts; and by ſtop- 
ping or filling up the Pores of a mixt Body, keeps 
longer from Corruption, where it abounds. 
And we find that the Ever-greens, ſuch as Box, 
Holy, &c. do abound more with Oil than other 


There are two ſorts of Oils; One which 
ſeems ro be mixr with Spirir, (for it can never be 
drawn pure) and which will ſwim upon Warer ; 
ſuch as Oil of Aniſeeds, Lavender, Rolemary, Sc. 
which the Chymiſts call Eſſential, and is com- 
monly drawn in a Limbeck with ſtore of Water. 
And another kind, which probably is mixt with 
Salts, and theſe will fink in Water; ſuch as the 
Oils of ponderous Woods, as of Guaiacum, Box, 
Cloves, c. | 

There are ſome things which are very impro- 


which is only a Fixr Salt diſſolved. Oil of Vi- 
triol, which is nothing but the moſt cauftick and 
ſtrongeſt part of the Spirit of Vitriol. Oil of An- 
timony, which is only a Mixture of Antimony, 
and an acid Spirit. 


mical Principles, tells us, That by mixing care- 
fully and gradually together an equal Weight of 


Oil of Vitrol, and truly rectified Spirit of Wine; 


and then, by a very wary Management of the 
Fire, drawing off what will come over, he could 
obtain (beſides a ſubtil odoriferous Spirit, and 
an acid and ſulphurous Liquor) a conſiderable 
Quantity of Chymical Oil, ſomerimes deeply co- 
loured, ſometimes pale like Water, and ſomerimes 
exceeding fragrant, and withour any Acidity in ir 
at all; yet was ſo ponderous, as not only ro fink 
in Water, bur even in the acid Spirit which was 
drawn off with ir, and ſeems to be the Oil of Vi- 
trio] only altered and exalted; nor would this 
Anomalous Oil ar all mingle with Water, rho' both 
the Oil and Spirit, from whence it was diſtilled, 
would readily do ſo. 

OIL of Philoſophers. So the Vapouring Chy- 
miſts call a Diſtillation in a Retort of pieces of 
Brick heated red hot, and then caſt (while ſo) 


perly called Oils; as Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, | 


Mr. Boyle, ro ſhew the Producibleneſs of Chy- | 


into Out of Olires, the Bricks will imbibe 3 
good deal of Oil; which Oil being afterwards 
drawn from them again, is their Ca of Bricks, 
or Oil of Philoſophers; and they attribute great 


Vertues to it. 


p| OIL of Sulphur per Campanam. See Spirit of 


Sulphur. 


OIL of Tartar 8 Deliquium, is a Fixt Salt of 
Tartar diſſolved, by being expoſed to the Air in a 
cool moiſt Place. 
| OIL of Vieriol, improperly fo called, is what 
remains in the Cucurbire after the Di ſtillation of 
Vitriol is rectified, and the Sulphureous and 
Acid Spirit both drawn off; tis the more Fixt 
Part of the Spirit of Vitriol, rendered Cauſtick 
by a vaſt Degree and Continuance of Fire. Tis 
uſed in the Diſſolution of Metals, and ſometimes 
given inwardly, when in a imall Doſe, and duly 
diluted. | | 
This Oil, if it be mingled either with Spirit 
of Vitriol, common Water, or any Eeberial Oil, 
as the Chymiſts call Oil of Turpentine, Sc. it 
will grow ſo very hot, as often ro break the Viol 
that contains the Mixture. | | | 
OLEAGINOUS, Oily, or pertaining to the 
Narure of Oil: Thus in Soap, which is made 
of Oil, (or Greaſe) Salt and Water; we ſay there 
are ſome Oleaginous, ſome Saline, and ſome Aque- 
ous Parts. | 
| OLECRANUM, or Ancon, is the greater Pro- 
| ceſs of the firſt Bone of the Cubit called Ulna; alſo 
the upper part of the Shoulder. Blanchard. 
| OLIGOTROPHUS (cibas) is Meat that nou- 
riſhes little; to which is oppoſed Polyrrophus, that 
which affords much Nouriſhment. Blanchard. 
OLIGOTROPHY, is a Decreaſe of Nutrition; 
or a very {mall one. 
OLFACTORY Nerves, or thoſe which give us 
the Senſe of Smelling, are the firſt Pair of rhoſe 
Ten which ariſe from the Medulla oblongata: 
They come from the Baſis of the Corpora ftriata, 
and paſſing through the little Holes of the Os Cri- 


covers the Os ſpongioſum. 

OLIVARIA Corpora, are two Protuberances of 
the under part of the Brain, placed on each ſide 
of the Corpora Pyramidalia, towards the lower end; 
having their Name from their Figure, which is like 
that of an Olive. 

OLOR. See Cygnus. 

OLYMPIAD, a Term in Chronology, ſigni- 
fying the Space of Four Years, or Fifty Months, 
reckoning Thirty Days to a Manth ; from whence 
the Ancient Grecians derived their Account of 
Time. This kind of Computation took its Riſe 
from thoſe Famous Olympick Games which were 
celebrated every Fifth Year, in the Eſtival Sol- 
ſtice, during Five Days, on the Banks of the 
River Alpheus, near the City Olympia, where 
the noted Temple of Fupiter Olympicus ſtood. 
The Firſt Ohmpiad began about 5300 Years after 
the Deſtruction of Troy, in the 3938 Year of rhe 
| Fulian Period, A. M. 3174, and 766 Years before 
Chriſt. 

OMENTUM, Rete, cr Reticulum, the Cawl, 
is a double Membrane arifing from the Perito- 
Num, Or As {ome ay, from the Myſentery, . pread 
upon the Inteſtines or Guts, interwoven with 
fat and ſmall Veſſels like a Fiſher's Net, en- 
riched alſo with two or three Glandules; on the 
Fore · part it is annexed to the Bottom of the Sto. 


mach 
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bri forme, they are ſpread upon the Membrane which 
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of the Flank which is covered by the Shoulder or 
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mach, ro the Gar Colon, to the Spleen 3 and ſome- 
naar 23: the round Lobe of rhe | ba 


Ver. de | o 
Its Uſe is to cheriſh the lareſtines with 
Aliments in the Guts, 4s well as to knit looſely 


the Stomach, Spleen, Pancreas, Colon, Ge. to- 


Tr bath ſome Milky. and Lympharick Veſſels, 


as alſo a great many Ductus s, and little Bags of 


Far. 9 

OMOPLATA, and Homoplata, the ſame with 
Scapula. | | 

OMPHALMICUS, is a Branch of the Fifth 
Pair of Nerves which move the Eye. 

OMPHALOCELE, is a Rupture about the 
Navel, to wit, when the Cawl or Inteſtines are 
Protuberant in that Part; which happens from a 
Relaxation, or burſting of the Peritonæum. 


ONERANDO pro rata portionis, is a Writ that | H 


lies for a Joint-Tenanr, or Tenant in Common, 
that is diſtrained for more Rent than his Proporti- 
on of the Land cometh to. 

ONI. In the Exchequer, as ſoon as a Sheriff 
enters into his Accomprs, for Iſſues, Amerciaments, 
and mean Profits, they fer upon his Head this 
Mark, Oni, which denotes Oneratur, niſi babet 
ſuſficientem exonerationem ; and thereupon he forth- 
with becomes the King's Debtor, and a Debe is 
ſer upon his Head; and then the Parties Peravayle 
become Debtors to the Sheriff, and diſcharged a- 
gainſt the King. . 


ONYX, the ſame with Hypopyon, a gathering | 


of Matter under the Tunica Cornea of the Eye. 
OPACOUS Bodies, are ſuch whoſe Pores (pro- 
bably) ly ing in an oblique and crooked Poſition, 
the Rays of Light cannot freely permeate and 
paſs through them, as they do rhro' tranſparent 
ones; Wherefore if you hold them up againſt the 
Light, you cannot ſee through them. 
OPEN Flank, in Fortification, is that part 


Orillion. | 
OPERA, is a fort of Solemn Entertainment of 


1 * Muſcles move the inter. 
Spirits which enter the Fleſhy pi 
more. than uſual, and will not eaſily recede *f 
ther the Parts are ſwelled and wrinkled up. Bly. 
OPPOSITE Angles ; ſee Angler. 
OPPOSITE Cones, att two Similar Cones ver- 
_ —_— te, and having the ſame common 
OPPOSITE Section, are the rwo Hyperbela's 
made by a 3 0 om thoſe Cones. 
che Figure under the Latus Tran 
where the Cones VAD and BVA are COS. 
and — Sections ODO, OEO, are oppoſte 
4 8. 
| OPPOSITION, is that Pofition or Aſpect of 
the Stars or Planets, when they are 6 Signs, or 180 


Degrees diftant from one another, and is marked 


thus 8 5 | 
OPTATIVE Mood, (in Grammar) is the way of 


forming a Verb ſo, as that ir may expreſs an ardent 


Defire that ſuch a Thing may happen ; and there. 
fore there is uſually an Adverb of wiſhing connected 
with it, as Utinam, &c. 

OPTHALMY, is an Inflammation of the Tu- 
nicks of the Eyes, proceeding from Arterious 
Blood, collected and extra vaſated there, becauſe it 
cannot return by the Veins, Blanchard. 
OP IICERS, is a Mathematical Science that 
treats of the Sight in general, and of every thing 
that is ſeen with direct Rays; and explains the ſe- 
veral Properties and Effects of Viſion in general, 
and properly of that which is direct and ordinary: 
For when the Rays of Light are conſidered as re- 
flected, the Science which teaches their Laws and 
* 0 8 is called Catoptricks ; and when the 
Re 


action of Rays is conſidered, and the Laws 


and Nature of it explained and demonſtrated, the 
Science is called Dzoptricks. So that Opticks com- 


Muſick upon the Theatre or Stage, and is very. prehends the Whole; of which Catoprricks and 


common in France and Italy: Ir uſually begins 


with an Ouverture, which commonly ends with a 


Fugue; the reſt is compoſed of Symphonys, Recitati- 
vo 8, Chacoons, Preludes, &c. with all forts of Vo- 
cal and Inſtrumental Muſick. 3 

OPHIASIS, is a Diſeaſe where the Hairs grow 
thin and fall off here and there, fo that they leave 
the Head ſpotted like a Serpent. Blanchard, 

OPHIUCUS, one of the Northern Conſtella- 
tions, the ſame with Serpentarius : It contains 30 
Stars, of which, one in the Head of the Man 
holding the Serpent, is of the ſecond Light or 
Magnitude. | 

OPHTHALMICES, are ſuch Medicines as are 

d for Diſeaſes in the Eyes. 

OPIATES, are Medicines made of Opium, er 
ſomething of the ſame Nature with ir, deſigned 
ro cauſe Sleep, and ro eaſe Pain: When they 
produce the latter Effect, they call them Anodynes ; 
when the former, Hypnoticks; and when they 
cauſe a very great Sleep or Stupefaction, Narco- 
ticks. The Foreign Phyſicians confound an Opiate 
and an Electuary; fee Blanchard on the Word 
Oprata. 


OPISTHOTONUS 3 ſee Poſticum. 


Diopericks, are the two Parts, 

OPTICK Glaſſes, Sir Iſade Newton, in his 
Philoſ. Natur. Princip. Math. Lib. 1 Schol. ad Prop. 
98, ſays, That for all Optick Uſes, Spberick Fi- 
gures are the moſt commodious. If the Object- 
Glaſſes of Teleſcopes were compoſed of two Sphe- 
rich Glaſſes containing Water between them, per- 
| haps the Irregulariry of the Nefraction: that are 
made on the Surfaces of the Glaſſes towards 
their Edges, may be accurately enough corrected 
by the Refractions of the Water. And ſuch Ob- 
ject. Glaſſes are preferable to Eliptick or Hyperbo- 
lick Glaſſes, not only becauſe they are eaſier and 
more accurately to be formed, but alſo becauſe 
they refract more accurately thoſe Pencils of Rays 
that are (collateral, or) out of the Glaſſes Axis. 
Bur the different 82 of different Rays 
will for ever hinder us from perfecting Optics by 
Glaſſes, either Spherick, or of any other Figures 
wharſoever : And unleſs we can correct the Errors 
that ariſe from hence, all our Labour is loſt in 
other Corrections. | 

Nor indeed is it poſſible, by whatever Figures, 
to render the Appearance of the Collateral Parts 
of an Object ſo diſtinct as the Direct; for the 


OPISTHOTONUS, or Tetanus, is a kind of 


very Natural Eye docs it not: And therefore = 
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Firſt Way. 
ing the Glaſſes ar a due Diftance from the 
N. a rye mſi Images of a Can-| 
de; for where thoſe two Images unite, or Coaleſce, 


| there is the true Centre of the Glaſs: And if this 
be in the middle or central Point of the Glaſs's 
Breadth, the Glaſs is eruly centered. 


A Second Way is 
the Glaſs before the Sun, and 


poſſible, and at a proper 

which they are reflected; the round brighteſt 

is to be brought into the ſmalleſt Com 

ir can. (Trial will make allthis 2 When 

the Glaſs is in this Poſture, if the br: 

projected juſt in the middle of rhe fainter Light, 
Glaſs is well centered: Bur ro whatever fide of 

fains Light this bright Spot is projected, on 

at fide is the Glaſs thickeſt, and on that ſide lies 

the trus Centre. 


A Third Way 


of Examining the Centres of Glaſſes, is yet more 
Compleat than the former: For it does not only 
diſcover the Fault, (if there be any, as in long 
Gbject - Glaſſes tis very rare but there is, eſpe- 
cially if they be wrought in the Form by the un- 
guided Hand, and not by an Engine) but withal 
7: reftifies the Fault; and is thus : 


Cover the Surface of the Glaſs within a thin 
piece of Paper, in which there is cut a round Hole 
of about an Inch Diameter; about this Hole there 
are to be ſtruck two or three Concentrick Circles. 
Move this Paper upon the Glaſs, till you ſee on 
che Plane that receives the reflected Light, that 
the bright Spot is exactly in the middle of the 
other . Light round it. 

This alſo one may meaſure by a Pair of Com- 
paſſes, having, to that end, ſlightly fix'd the Pa- 
per to the Glaſs, that we may more nicely deter- 
mine whether this bright Spot be exactly in the 
middle. This therefore being carefully adjuſted, 
by gently ſliding the Paper on the Glaſs, (if it be 
requifire) we are, without the leaſt altering this 
true Poſition of the Paper, to fix it more firmly 
to the Glaſs ; and laying it thus on a Table, 
ler us mark on the Glaſs (by the Point of a Dia- 
mond) three Points in one of the Circumferences 
concentrick ro the round Hole in the Paper; and 
ſticking a ſmall piece of Cement on the Glaſs, a- 


the three marked Points let us find the exact Cen- 
tre of this round Hole : Then uncovering the 


ght Spor be 


wh 
rally Letters printed of dive 


D; 1 
Circle on the Glaſs 
; 3 roumd the Glaſs ac- 
cording to this Circle, and tis as exactly centred 
as the Senſe can judge. 


For trying the Regularity and Goodneſs of an Object- 
Glaſs, to the greateſt Exa8neſs. 

On a Paper ſtrike two Concentrick Circles, 
one whoſe Diamerer is the ſame with the Breadrh 
of the Object-Glaſs, rother, of half that Diame- 
ref : This inward Circumference divide into fix 


2 parts, by the known way of applying the 


dius fix times in the Circumference, and ma- 


king fix fine ſmall Holes therein with a Needle. 
Let us cover one fide of the Glaſs with this Pa- 


per, and then expoſing it to the Sun, we are to 
receive the Rays that paſs through theſe fix Holes, 
on a Plane, at a juſt Diſtance frum the Glaſs; 
and by withdrawing or approaching this Plane 


from or to the Glaſs, we ſhall find whether the 
Rays that paſs through theſe fix Holes unite ex- 


actly together at any Diſtance from the Glaſs ; if 
they do, we may be aſſured of the Regularity of 
the Glaſs, that is of its juſt Form; and at the 
ſame time we obtain exactly the Glaſs's Focal 


paſs Length. | 
Bur, after all, there is no better way for trying 


the Excellency of an ObjeR-G/aſs, than by placin 

it in a Tube, and trying ic with ſmall Eye-Glaſ- 
ſes, at ſeveral diſtant Objects: For that Object 
Glaſs that repreſents the Objects the brighteſt and 
moſt diſtinct, that bears the greateſt Aperture, and 


moſt Convex and Concave Eye-Glaſs, without 
Colouring or Hazineſs, is ſurely the beſt. The 
moſt convenient Object to try them ar, is the 


Title Page of a large Book, where there are gene- 


Magnitudes, and 
therefore affords Variety of ſmall Objects; where- 
by the Comparative Excellency of Object-Glaſſes 
may be nicely eftimared, 


OPTICK Nerves, or the Nervi Viſorii, are the 
Second Pair, which beſtow on the Eyes the Fa- 
culry of Seeing: They ſpring from the upper 
ſides of thoſe unequal Protuberances of the Crura 
of the Medulla oblongata, which are called Nerve- 
rum opticorum thalami; from whence being car- 
ried forward, and ſomewhat downwards, after 
having ferch'd a Compaſs, they meet one another 
about the Infundibulum, upon the Sella of the Os 
ſphænoides; where they are united by the cloſeſt 
Con junction, but not Confuſion, of their Fibres, 


which run parallel lengthways in theſe Nerves, as 
they do in all other. 


They are obſcurely hollow untill they be uni- 


red ; but after, their Hollowneſs cannot be diſ- 
cerned, This Hollowneſs may be ſhewed in a 
large Beaſt newly killed, and in a clear Light. 
Thus do Riolanus, Gliſſon, &c. teach; bur Veſa- 
lius, Aquapendente, &c. deny that they have any 
manner of Cavity. 


Cavities reſult only from the Neceſſity of their 
Structure, all their inner or medullar part con- 


bout the middle of the round Hole, by means of | fiſting of round Inteftinula or Fibres runnin 


lengthways, which cannot be ſo cloſely fitted ro 
one another, but that there will reſult long Inter- 


whole Glaſs, (except only the Cement in which | tices, which yer perhaps are of no uſe, ner of 


X X 


the 


Malpighius ſays, they have 
not one Cavity only, bur ſundry ; but char theſe 


Tue, when the Obſerver's Eye is ſuppoſed to be 
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i 
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whether the Inteſtinula, or Filaments themſelves, 
have not little Chanels in them (like to Blood- 
veſſels) he thinks may be doubted of: Bur ſeeing 
Senſe hath nor diſcovered any ſuch, tis probable 
that there are to be admitted only little Pores 
and Interſtices in the medullar Subſtance, by 
means whereof the nouriſhing and vivify ing Juice 
may be propagated. After their Unition they 
are (eparared again, and each of them running far- 
ther forwards, paſſes thro an Hole of the Os Cu- 
neiferme, and is inſerted obliquely into the Centre 
of the Eye on its own fide, | 
Dr. Willis ſays, they receive not only nervous 
Fibres from the Third Pair of Nerves, but alſo 
Twigs of Arteries from the fore Branches of rhe 
Carctides, which run upon them as far as the Baſis 
of the Eye: Whence, he thinks, a Reaſon may 
be aſſign d, why, when a Man grows fleepy 
after plentiful eating or drinking, he preſently 
feels a norable Heavineſs or Oppreſſion as it were 
about his Eyes. For when the Blood, becoming 
very turgid, fills the Veſſels that run through the 
Brain, more than uſual, and by diſtending them, 
ſtops the Pores of the Brain; theſe Nerves alſo in 
their whole Courſe are compreſſed by the Blood 


that is become turgid in their Blood-Veſſels like- | 


wiſe. 8 N 

Dr. Ridley ſays, That he has ſeen the Blood- 
Veſſels ro run not only upon or within them, bur 
alſo in injected Bodies exactly quite thro' the me- 
dullary Subftance of them, into rhe Reticular 
Coat of the Eye, wherein they end in an infinte 
Number of the moſt capillary Ramifications, which, 
by an Injection of that Artery, made with Mercury, 
becomes very delightfully conſpicuous to the Eye. 

They are very ſoft, ſo long as they are within 
the Skull; bur having paſsd the Os ſpbænoi des, 
they become ſome what more firm and hard. The 
Reafon of which Alteration ſeems to be, that with- 
in the Skull they are only clad with the Pia ma- 
ter; but as they go out, they aſſume a Second 
Coat from the Dura mater. 

From the whole Subſtance of theſe Nerves, vi. 
from their two Membranes and the inner medullar 
and fibrous Subſtance, are the three (proper) 
Tunicles of the Eyes framed; for the Cornea or 
Sclerotica doth proceed from the Dura mater, the 
Choroi des, or Uvea from the Pia mater, and the 
Retina from the marrowy Subſtance. 

OPTICK Plate of a Star or Planet, is that Point 
or Part of its Orbit which is determined by our 
Sight when the Star is there: And this is either 


at the Centre of the Earth or Planet he inhabits; 


vine. eee i 


Tia called 171 mY Labiorum. 
Muſcle, whole Fibres do Circularly environ the 
Eye-lids, and are inſerted to them, (like the Sphin. 
fer Labiorum) not adhering to any Bone, from 
whence we may derive their Origin, except the 
Superior part of the great Bone of the Noſe, b 
ſome reckoned the fourth Bone of the Upper * 
The Muſcle acting like the Sphincters of al other 
ORBIS Man i» the Orby of the Barth 
Magnus is bir of the IIS 
Annual 12 round the Sun. TOY 
This Copernicus, Dr. Gregory, and ſome othe 
will have to be but a Point in compariſon of the 
Diſtance between us and the fix d Star's : Bur our 
moſt Accurate Aſtronomer, Mr. Flamſteed, found 
a very ſenſible Parallax of this Orbis Magnus, in 
reſpect of the Pole Star; fo that the Pole Star was 
nearer to the Pole in Summer (at the Solftice) than 
in Winter by 40 or 45” ; and this was the Re. 
ſult of above Seven Years moſt Accurate and con. 
tinual Obſervation. And from hence he juſtly 
draws a Demonſtraticn for the Annual Motion of 
the Earth. Vide Wallis Latin Works, Tom. 3. 
The Semi-diameter of this Annual Orbit of the 
Earth round the Sun, Dr. Gregory makes to be 
500000000000, or Fifry Thouſand Millions of 
Feet; which is (allowing 5280 Feet to a Mile) 
94.696969 Miles Engliſh. Which therefore may 
be raken for the mean Diſtance of rhe Earth from 
the Sun. And the Semi-diamerer of Saturn's Or. 
bir, is about 10 times as great, 4 
All the Ancients and the Aſtronomers before the 
Great Kepler ſuppoſed this Orbit to be a perfect 
Circle, but he proves it to be an Ellipſis; the re- 
moteſt end of whoſe Longer or Tranſverſe Dia- 
meter is eight Signs and eight Degrees diſtant from 
the firſt Star in Aries, and having the Sun in one 
of its Focal Points. 5 
ORBIT of any Planet, is the Curve that it de. 
ſcribes in its Revolution round its Central Body: 
Thus the Orbit of the Sun (or of the Earth) in its 
Annual Courſe, is the Ecliptick. 8 
ORBITER Exturnus, is a Hole in the Os Ma- 
xillare, below the Orbit, rhro' which the Nerves 
and Veſſels which comme from the Teeth, paſs to 
the Cheeks. 
ORBITER Interns, is a Hole in the Coronal 
Bone, within the Orbit a little above the Os Pla- 
num, thro' which paſſes a Branch of the fifth pair 
of Nerves which goes to the Noſe. 
ORDER is a Term in Military Diſcipline, be- 
ing the equal Diftance of one Rank or File from 


The 
ancien 
lumns 
or as (1 


or Apparent, when his Eye is at the Circumfe- 
rence of the Earth: And the Difference between 
theſe two is the Parallax, whole Ule is great in 
determining the Diſtances of the Planets, &c. 


ſay withour this, or Argent, there 


Coats of Nobles tis called Te- 

pax, and in thoſe of Sovereign 

Princes, Sol. *Tis repreſented in 

Engraving by ſmall Points or 
3 Pricks, thus. 

ORB, is only a Hollow Sphere. 

ORBICULAR Bone, is one of the little Bones 


OR. (French) in Heraldry, is and for the form of certain parts appertaining '0 
the Colour of So; and they them. 


can be no good Armour y. In the when the Proportion between the thickneſs of the 


certain 


of Thi 


another. The uſual Order in Files is 3 Foot, and 
in Ranks 6 Foot; the Open Order is double in each. 

ORDER in Archite&ure, is a Rule for the Pro- 
portion to be obſerved in the erecting of Piliars, 


So Buildings are ſaid to be of ſeveral Ode, 


Columns, and their height, together with all 
things requiſite thereto are different. 


There are Five Principal Orders ef Architecture, 
| wiz. The Tuſcan, Dorick, Tonick, Corinthian, 
and the Compoſit. 


The Tuſcan is the moſt Simple, and the moſt 


of the inward Ear. ty'd by a ſlender Ligament to 
the ſides of the Srapes, 


deſtitute of Ornaments, ſo that it is ſeldom wes 
except 
E 


2 ̃ DDr : 
ORD 


ght ſever 
eſs taken below, and the top 
miniſhed one quarrer of irs Diamerer : The Pede. 


ſtal is very plain, and only one Model high. 


The Dorick Order, hath its Column eight Dia- 
meters high, and ought ro have no Ornament nei- 
ther in its Capital nor Baſe, The Aſtragal and 
Liftel below the Capital, which is half a Diame- 


<"'S 


ter high, conſtituting part of the Shank or Body of 


dhis Pillar. | 


The Ionickh Order, when firſt invented had its 
Column only eight Models high; but the Ancients 
defigning to make it more beautiful, augmented 
the height of the Pillars, and added a Baſe not uſed 
before ; ſo that with its Capital and Baſe ir conta ins 


nine Diameters of its thickneſs taken below: The 


pedeſtal is two Diameters, and about two thirds 
high ; and the Capital is chiefly compoſed of Vo- 
luta's or Scrolls, which render it different from the 


other Orders : The nick Pillars are alſo uſually | 


channelled with 24 Flutes, 


The Corinthian Order, is the fineſt and richeſt 
of all; the Length of its Columns with their Baſes 
and Capitals, is commonly about nine and a half 
or ren Diameters; and the Capitals are adorned | 
with two Rows of Leaves, and eight Voluta's that 
ſupport rhe Abacus. l | 


| 


The Compoſit or Roman Order, hath the Capital 
of irs Pillar compoſed of two Rows of Leaves like 
the Corinthian, and of the Voluta's or Scrolls of 
the Ionick. Theſe Columns are uſually ten Dia- 
meters high, alrogerher like the Corinthian in all 
its Dimenſions and Numbers, except the Capital, 
which hath only four Voluta's taking up the whole 
Space, which is filled both by the Voluta's and Stems 
or Stalks in the Corinthian, 


To thoſe Five Orders, may be added alſo, 


The Attick, which is a ſmall Order of Pilaſters 
of the ſnorteſt Proportion, having a Cornice raiſed 


after the manner of an Architrave, for irs Enta- | 


blarure. As alſo 
The Gothick Order, which is ſo far from the 


ancient Proportions and Ornaments, that irs Co- 


lumns are either too maſſie in form of vaſt Pillars, 

or as ſlender as Poles, having Capitals without any 
certain Dimenſions, carved with the T horny Leaves 
of Thiſtles, Coleworts, Bears-foot, 


— ORDINANCE of Parliament, the ſame with 
Als of Parliament: And Acts of Parliament are 
in the Parliament-Rolls often called Ordinances of 
Parliament. If there be any Difference, it is, that 
an Ordinance is but Temporary, and to be alter'd 
by Commons alone; bur an AF is a perperual 
Law, and cannot be altered but by King, Lords 
and Commons. But Sir Edw. Coke aſſerts, That 
an Ordinance of Parliament is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from an 48, for as much as the latter can be onl 
made by the King and the threefold Conſent of 


the Eftares, whereas the former is ordain'd with 
or by two of them. | 


| ORDINARY, in the Civil Law, Genifies any 
Judge rhar hath Authority to take Ce N 
Cauſes in his own Right, as he is a Magiſtrate, 


not by Deputation; but in the Common Law, it is 
riſdiction in Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical. 


as are proper to the Art and Uſage of Armory; 
and therefore are commonly called the Honourable 
Ordinaries; and are the Croſs, the Chef, the Pale, 
the Bend, the Feſſe, the Eſcutcheon, the Chevron, the 
Saltier, and the Bar. 

_ ORDINATE, or Ordinate Applicate, is a Line 
in any Conick Section drawn at Right Angles to 
and bifſected by the Axis, and reaching from one 
ſide of the Section to the other; the half of which 


r the Semi- ordinate, but is now uſually 
ed the Ordinate. . 
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Thus, in the Parabola OV D, OD, or o d, is 
an Ordinate rightly apply 'd, and its half r d, or 


the Ordinate it ſelf. | 

The Properties of theſe Lines you will find under 
the ſeveral Conich Sections. | 

Dr. Wallis in his Conich Sections, calls the whole 
Ordinates OD, Sc. the Lineæ Ordinatim Inſcripte, 
and the Semi- ordinates OR, Sc. he calls the Ordi- 


I nate Appli cates. 


ORDINATIONE contra ſervientes, is a Wrir 
that lieth againſt a Servant for leaving his Maſter. 


ORDNANCE, all fort of Great Guns uſed in 


War. The ſeveral Parts of a Piece of Ordnance, 
or Grear Gun, are thus called. 


the Superficies of her Metal. 


2. The Subſtance or whole Maſs of Metal, is 
called her Body. | 


fire, is called the Breech or Cole, and the Pummel 
or round Knob at the End of it, is called the Co/- 
cabell; by ſome the Caſcabell Decl. 


4. The Trunnions are the two Knobs, Spindles, 
or Ears, which hold the Piece in the Carriage. 


5. Maniglions or Dolphins, after the German wa 


ylof caſting Guns, are two Handles placed on the 


Back of the Piece near the Trunnzions, and near the 
Centre of Gravity, ro mount and diſmount it che 


more eaſily. 


XXX 2 6. The 


taken ſor him that hath exempt and immediate Ju- 
ORDINARIES, in Heraldry, are ſuch Charges 


RD, is the true Semi-ordinate, tho uſually called 


1. The Outſide round about the Piece, is called 


3. The Part next to us when ſhe ſtands ready to 
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7. As to the Internal Part, the whole Cavity 
or Bore of the Piece is called her Chaſe. Thas 


The Table following gives you all things ne: 
the Cavity, or ſo much of it as containeth (or is | ceſſary to be known of the Names, 
Loaded with) the Powder and Shot is, called the | Weights, Lengths, Bullers, Ranges, & 


Chymber. The Diameter of the Mouth is called | Great Gun, 

1 . En nan 8. e - 
PHILLIPS's TABLE. 
| 
1 hs N ; SIE | 2 ** 5 * | 
GO O[PIPICIC|IET] FIC 
CEE 2 [RR JEJEIE = |= s 
IThe Names of| to | = | & a „ EZ A815 
| | P; Qa | O O | = BY ww, ty 0 Bas 

the ſeveral Pie s Ele [i 2 FI 

| | — 2 us — 8 - — 12 2 5 | 
ces of Ordnance. | . | > 3 |= | | & | © SIA 
1 enen 

8 . * [PP a1959 
Fr td nt Om pi | 2 — by Oo | by = Co | mi co | wy ww | ow 
1 7218 SSS F Ss F |&| 
g Far A F F s 
PE 
[A Baſe —— 4620012110 g[l4o[2o|o 8] 6 | 600 
A Rabinet 1 6 3001411310 841824 12] 70 700 
[A Falconet 6 0 400 [222 21 Ffl7 4401 4 90 goo 
A Falcon — 70750262512 8]82|44]2 4 | 130 [1300 
[A Minion Ordinary] o 800 3 0273 48450 [28120 [1200 
— — 41 —— — 1 — — 4 — 
[A Minion Largeſt- 8 o ſrooo 3 21303 1290034125 [1250 | 
Saker Leaf —— 8 01400 343241296643 6780 1500 
Saker Ordinary 9 o 5% 3 6346 ojro 4 | 6 6 | 4 © | 160 [1600 
Saker Old Sorr—110 o [i800 403 67 F5trto|72| 5 o | 163 [1630 
Demiculverin Leaf 10 o ooo | 4 240 gz [8 064 174 [1740 
Demiculv.Ordinary1x o [2700 | 4 4 | 4 2 jro 11112 68 07 4 | 175 750 
 Demiculv. Old ſort 11 0 3200 | 4 6] 4 42 113 48488178 780 
Culverin Leaſt —10fgooo|Fols 6 [i5 oſt42|9 © [ro © | 180 [1800 
Culverin Ordinary 12 o 1 õẽ 1 25 0 17 516 09 4 [11 6 | 181 1810 
Culverin Largeſt-12 © [4800 | F 4 | F529 gts o 10 0 (32 8 | 183 [1830 
| g — — 1 —  f- e Oey” — — e — —1— — 1 — 
Demi-Cann. Leaſt 11 0 4% 6 26 O zo oho o [tr 4 [r4 © | 156 fr560 
Demi- Cann. Ordin. 12 o [5600 [6 46 1 32 oz O rz o 7 8162 [1620 
Demi- Can. Large- 12 0 5 6 66 3 36 oz 6 2 © |18 © | 180 800 
Royal Whole Can. 12 0 [so 8 © 7 4 158 024 0 It4 6 32 8 I85 Ix85of 


To this Table I thought it neceſſary to adjoin Mr. Anderſon's; which, I queſtion not, is much 
truer : As being the Reſult of more Experience, and more Skill in this kind of Mathematical Learning. 
However, the Differences of the Ranges are ſo great, that it is worth Examining which is the 
Trueſt. 


Mr. Anderſon's 


„ 


5 * 3 * 
Powder, Comparative 


I 


Ariderfon's TABLE | of the Names, Diameters, Chaſes, Requiſites of 
Forces, and Greateſt Ranges, to Eight Degrees of Ele- 
vation, of Ten ſeveral Pieces of Cannon, Experimentally and Mathematically 


demonſtrated. 
| | | 1 — = 
P Length Diamet- 
Names of the Pieces. of the} of the 
| 505 Chaſe.] 
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The Strength and Serviceableneſs of a Piece of 
Ordnance, confifts very much in the Thickneſs of 
the Metal, eſpecially about its Chamber and Breech, 

and this is called its Fortification. | 

And of this there are three degrees both for Can- 
nons and Culverines. 

1. Such as are ordinarily fortified, are called 
Legitimate Pieces. | 

2. Thoſe whoſe Fortification is leſſened, are cal- 
led Baſtard Pieces, | 

3. There are ſome that are doubly fortified, 
which are called Double-fortified, or Extraordinary 
Pieces. 

The Fortification of a Gun is reckoned from the 
Thickneſs of the Metal at the Touch-hole, at the 
Trunnions and at the Muzzle, in proportion to the 
Diameter of the Bore. 

The Doubly-fortified Pieces, are a full Diameter 
of the Bore in Thickneſs at the Touch-hole, I of 
it at the Trunnions, at v at their Muzzle. 

The Leſſened Cannons have bur 4 or +3 of the 
Diameter of their Bore, in Thickneſs at the Touch- 
hole, ,2 at the Trunnions, :+ at the Muzzle. 

All the Double-fortified Culverines, and all leſſer 
Pieces of that kind, have a Diameter and + at the 
Touch-hole, +5 at the Trunnions, and -2 at the 
Muzzle. And the Ordinary Fortified Culverines 
are every way as your Double-Forrified Cannon; 
and the Leſſened Culverines are as the Ordinary 
Cannons, in all reſpects, 

The Ordinary Fortified Cannons have 3 at the 
Touch-hole, 4 ar the Trunnions, and 4 ar the 
Muzzle. 

The Famous Galilæus was the firſt who proved 
the Line of a Buller to be in the Curve of a Para- 
bola (abſtrafting from the Line of Impulſe, and the 
Reſiſtence of the Medium, as I judge) as you may 
find in his Fourth Dialogue ; where alſo he gives 


2 Table of Horizontal Ranges. Diſcorſi & Demoſtra- 
ioni Mathematiche, p. 280, 281. 


And his Scholar Torricellius, in his Second Book 


to the Table of Sines, and the greateſt Altitudes to 
the Verſed Sines: Thar is, he proves, That al 
Ranges on the Plane of the Horizon, are in proportion 
to one another, as the Sines of the Double Angles of 
the Elevation of their Lines of Direction. And for 
the Time of the Continuance of any Shot above the 
Horizon, he ſhews in Prop. 18, Book 2. Thar as 
Radius is to the greateſt Duration (i. e. when the 
Elevation of rhe Piece is 90 degrees, or when it 
ſtands perpendicular) : : ſo is the Sine of any other 
Elevation of the Gun, to the Time of the Range of 
that Shor, 

After this, one Robert Anderſon, by Trade a Wea- 
ver, bur peculiarly skilful both in the Application 
of Mathemaricks to this Matter, and alſo prodigi- 
ouſly induſtrious and accurate in making Trials 


ro be caſt and firred ar his own Charge : This Man, 
I ſay, in the Year 1674. publiſhed a Book of the 
Genuine Uſe and Effects of the Gun, together with 


Tables of the Altitudes of Projections above the 


Horizon, &c. Calculared by Mr. Street ; in which, 
in Fifty Propoſitzons, he ſhews : 

1, How from any Shor cf a Great Gun, or any 
Piece, howſoever made, to find the greateſt Ran- 
dom of that Piece: And alſo to ſtrike any Place 
upon either Afcents or Deſcents within the Reach 
of the Piece. : 

2. He ſhews the Relations of all Guns of the 
ſame kind among themſelves; and rhence the Di- 
menſions and requifite Powder of any Piece with 
a Range anſwerable ro any Degree being given : 
He gives Rules to find the 1equifire Powder of 
any other Piece, and ro ſtrike any Place at de- 
mand within Reach, its Dimenſions being alſo 
given. 


3. He 


De Motu Pra ectorum, brings the Horizontal Ranges 


with both Guns and Mortars, which he procured 
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3. He ſhews the Narure, Uſe and Properry, of 
Morrar-pieces, with their Complications and Re- 

. AT . 22 
. He coufiders the Method of ſhooting . Ce 


nadoes ant of Long Guns, with their manifold | 


* And now, very lately, that excellent Workman 
Mr. Fobn Rawley, Mathematical Inftrument-maker 
under St. Dunſtan's Church in Fleet. ſtreet, hath con- 


trived a Method of purting Anderſon's Tables upon | And as AB to BD, ſo twice BD or BC, 


a Scale; where — Eigen . a" 
of any Gun, you have by | upper 2 

lower Elevations that are neceſſary re throw the 
Shot to any aſſigned Diſtance within the Reach of 
the Piece, and vice verſa. 


In the Year 1690, Anderſon publiſhed another 


Book, intituled, To hit a Mark as well upon Aſcents 


and Deſcents, as upon the Plane of the Horizon: And 


in the Preface, he rakes Notice of what Mr. Blon- 
dell, Mariotte, Perault, and Halley have done in this 
Matter; and a 


and the Line of Shot to that place, he calls, The 


Line of Impulſe of the Fire, and for Eaſe of Calcula- | 


tion, takes it for a Right Line: Only he ſays, Thar 
the more irre the Figure of the projected Body 
is, the longer the Line will be before it paſſes into 
its Parabola. | 

He ſaith, after 13 Years E 
Time he made ſome Thouſands of Shots) he knows 
how to find the Line of Impulſe of Fire, and how 


to carry the Matter on, on the Principles of Gali. 


leus, and can hit a Mark not only on the Plane of | 


the Horizon, but upon Aſcents and Deſcents, ac- 
cording to Mathematical Principles; the Method 


of which you have in his Book. 
The Learned Mr. Halley, v0 Savilian 


Profeſſor of Geometry in Oxon, in Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, Ne. 179. 
having, proved the Motion of all Pro- 
jectiles, to be in the Curve of 4 Para- 


bola, (which you will find under Pro- | 


jectile) premiſes this Lemma. 


That the Sine of the Double of any Arch, 
is equal to twice the Sine of that Arch 
into its Co-fine, divided by Radius; 
and the Verſed Sine of the Double o 
any Arch is equal to the Square of the 
Sine thereof, divided by Radius. 


B 


4 
2 — _ — = | 


with Cavallerius, to begin to | 
| account the Curve of the Shot to be a Parabola, juſt | 
then where the Force leaves the Thing projected; 


ence (in which | 


f | cabola —j == to the Square of C B, or G F: 


Which Equation reduced, will be — == &- 


, 


; £9 » 


| 


Rx 


7: 


* 
an 

| | D, fo 

BC, or twice BD, is as Radius to 

Co-fine, ſo twice Sine to Sine of the Double Arch. 
| to E 

that is as Radius to Sine, ſo twice that Sen 


| Verſed Sine of the Double Arch; which two Ana. 
logies reſolved into Equations, are the Propoſitions 
contained in the Lemma to be proved. 


PROPOSITION I 


The Horizontal Diſtances of Pra ections made with 
the ſame Velocity at ſeveral Elevations of the Line 
of Direction, are as the Sines of the double Angles 
of Elevation. | 


_— 


1 \ 


—_— 


SN D- Y- 6 

Ler GB (Fig. 2.) the Horizontal Diſtance, be 
EZ, the Sine of the Angle of Elevation, F G B, 
S, its Co-fine =e, Radius r, and the 
Parameter p, it will be as c to 5:: ſo 3 to 


TBZ = G C, and by reaſon of the Pa- 


| 6 


Now as c to 5: ſo is à to => = G F, and its 


Square iz will be therefore = ro _ 


Bur by the former Lemma CR is equal to the 
Sine of the Double Angle, whereof S is the Sine: 
Wherefore 'rwill be as Radius to Sine of double the 
Angle FG B, fo is half the Parameter, to the 
Horizontal Range or Diftance ſoughr ; and at the 
ſeveral Elevarions, the Ranges are as the Sines 0 
the double Angles of Elevation. Q. E. D. 
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COROLLARY. 


ments. 
PROP. IL 


Sines of the double Angles of Elevations. 


FF 


BF 


2E. B. 
COROLLARY. 

From bence it is plain, that the greateſt Alti- 
tude of the Perpendicular Projection is à 4th 
of 4 Parameter, or half the greateſt Horizon- 
being m—_ 


PROP. Il. 


bat ion. 


the Elevation: Ergo conſtat propaſit io. 
PROP. IV. 


he having the Diſtance and Altitude, or Deſcent of 

* an Object through which the Project paſſes, to- 

of of Direttion ; to find the Parameter and Velocity 
GM, and MX. 

O- 


Hence it follows, That haf tbe Parameter 3s | 
the eff Random, and that bappens at 
the ation of 45 Degrees, the Sine of 
whoſe _—_ yo = : A Gor the 

| Ranges equaly iſtant above an 0 
are Do. as are the Sines of all. double F 
ches to the Sines of their double Comple- 


Toe Altitudes of Projection: made with the ſame 
Velocity, at ſeveral Elevations, are as the Verſed and 4, find the Time in Seconds chat a 


As e is to fo E = G B ro — 


—= F, and UK 2 RU l 
tude of the P r ojection = b_ Now by the 


tal Range ; the Verſed Sign of 180 Degrees, 


The Lines G F, or Times of the Flight of 4 Pro- 


jet caſt wich the ſame Degree of Velocity at 5 e 242 which Equation tranſpeſed, is 
different Elevations, are as the Signs of the Ele- 


As cis to ::: fois — — GB by the ech 


Propoſition to — — G F; that is, as Radius 


to Sine of Elevation, ſo the Parameter to the 
Line G F; fo the Lines G F are as the Sines of | : : 4 

Elevation, and the Times are proportional to thoſe | From which I derive the following Rule. 
Lines : Wherefore the Times are as the Sines of | Divide half the Parameter by the Horizontal 


| Diſtance, and keep the Quote, viz. 25 then ſay, 


_ _ — 


tos +4 ® , * of 2 5 = 4 - , | 
*- . e » 8 4 — - — 
| r 
3 AE IIS yon at ag es. | 
* | * f * VET Pahes $wd a 
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— — — 
SOLUTION. N 
As Radius to Secant of FG B, fo GM the 
Diſtance given, to G L; and as Radius to Tan- 
gent of FGB, ſo GM to LM. Then L M 
— MX in Heights, or + MX in Deſcents; or 
elle MX — ML, if the Direction be below 
the Horizontal Line, is the Fall in the Time that 
the direct Impulſe given in G, would have car- 
ried the Project from Gro L LX GV. 


Then by reaſon of the Parabola, as LX or GY 


is to G Lor IX:: ſo is GL to the Para- 
meter ſought. | 


To find the Velociry of the Impulſe, by mr 
would fall the Space L X, and by that dividing 
the Line G L, the Quote will be the Velocity, 
or Space moved in a Second ſoughr, which is 
always a mean Proportional between the Parame- 
ter, and 16 Feet 1 Inch. 

PROP. v. 


Problem 2: Having the Parameter, Horizontal 


foregoing Lemma = = to the Verſed Sine of | Dance, and Height or Deſcent of an ObjeR, to 
r 


the double Angle, and therefore it will be as Ra- 
dius ro Verſed Sine of double the Angle FG B, 
ſo an 8th of the Parameter to the height of the 
Projection U K; and fo theſe Heights at ſe- 
yeral Elevations, are as the [aid Verſed Sines, 


Find the Elevations of the Line of Direction: ne- 

ceſſary to hit the given Object; that is, Ha. 
ving GM. MX, and the greateſt Random e- 
ou * half the Parameter; to find the Angle: 


Let the Tangent of the Angle ſought be = r, 
the Horizontal Diſtance GM = 6, the Alri- 
tude of the Object M X = b, the Parameter 
= . _ == 7, and 1 will be as 7 to , 
8 t t — , Fin Aſcents 
ſo b to —= M L, and ”— + * | [x ng 


% 


Ek 
IX. and *—+pb= GLO=+Y 0 


bo r 
by reaſon of the Parab. but b 6 FE ='6L 


| | t b— 
O. 47. 1 Euclid, Wherefore HY 2 56 —= 


T „ “ 
: 


ray} — 1. This Equation ſhews 
the Queſtion to have two Anſwers, and the Roots 


t | * — 
thereof are —= © + p p + 4 ph — 1. 
7 2 * 7 | 


As Square of the Diſtance given to the half Pa- 


y_ 'S Heighr 
Problem. 4 Projection being made as you pleaſe, rameter, ſo half Parameter - double 138 


to the Square of the Secant = —4 


gether with the Angle of Elevation, with the Line the Tangent anſwering to that Secant, will be 


that is (in Fig. 2.) having the Angle F GB, . 42. or rr: So then the Sum 


4 


N 
; 


and 
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nes 
vill be below the Horizon, 1418 
it muſt be directed Horizontal, _> 


gent of the upper Elevation will be E: Note, 
likewiſe, That if 46 þ + 47 0/ in Aſcents, or 


b b — 4 # in Deſcents, be equal to p p, there 
5 ban n the Object, and 


r 


ſcents, and 455 — 4 pb in Deſcents, do ex- 
ceed p p, the Object is without the reach of a | 
Projett caſt with char Velocity, and ſo the Thing 


impoffible. 
From this Equation 4 bb + 4 ph —=pp are 


determined the urmgſt Limits of the reach of any | 


Project, and the Figure aſſigned, wherein are 
all the Heights upon each Horizontal Diſtance, 
beyond which it cannot paſs; for by Reduction 


of that — k will be found equal; p — 
2 and — — 3 in Deſcents: 


" ll whence it follows, That all the Points h, 
are in the Curve of the Parabola, whoſe Focus 
is the Point from whence the Project is caft, and 
whoſe I atus Refium, or Parameter ad Axem is 
Likewiſe 


— — 
—— ” 


to reach the Object propoſed ; ; for h GARANT 
ph being reduced : p will be = Sbb+ hh+hb 


in Aſcents, which is the Horizontal Range at 


forty five Degrees of Elevation that would juſt 
reach the Object and the Elevation requiſite will 
be eaſily had; for dividing the ſo found Semi- 
parameter by the Horizontal Diſtance given 6, the 
Quote into Radius will be the Tangent of the 
Elevation ſought. | | 
The Rule may be of good Uſe to all Bombar- 
deers and Gunners, not only that they may ule 
no more Powder than is neceſſary, to caft their 


Error committed in the Elevation of the Piece, 
will produce no ſenſible Difference in the Fall of 
the Shot: For which Reaſon the French Engineers 
in their late Sieges have uſed Morrar-pieces in- 
clined conſtantly to the Elevation of 45, pro- 
portioning their Charge of Powder according to 
the Diſtance of the Object they intend to ſtrike 
on the Horizon. | 2 
And this is all that need to be ſaid concerning 
this Problem, of Shooting upon Heighis and De- 
ſcents, But if a Geometrical Conſtruction there- 
of be required, I think I have one that is as eaſie 
as any that can be expected, which I deduce 
from the foregoing Analytical Solution, viz. 


s p+v ippetphb—b: 6, 
8 bb 


and tis this, 


from the ſame Equation, may 
the. leaſt Parameter or Velocity be found capable 


A 


4 


ö 


| 


Bombs into the Place aſſign d, bur that they may | 
ſhoot with much more Certainty, for that a ſmall | 


does when 5 b is more bag 


[Perpendicular Height of 


2 


Having wade the Right Angle LD A, Fig. 3. 
make DA, DF = p, or greateſt Range, DG—b 
the Horizontal Diſtance, DB, DC =b, the 
the Object ; and draw 
GB, and make DE = thereto: Then with the 
Radius A C and Centre E ſweep an Arch, which 


ſif che thing be poſſible, will Interſe& the Line 


AD in H; and the Line DH being laid boch 
ways from F, will give the Points K anc L, to 
which draw the Lines GL, GK: I ſay the An- 
gles LGD, K GD are the Elevations required 
for hitting the Object B. If below the Horizon, 
ws Deſcent DC = DB muſt be laid from A, 
ſo as to have AC AD +DC. 

Note likewiſe, that if in Deſcents DH be 
greater than F D, and ſo K fall below D, the An- 
gle K G D ſhall be the Depreſſion below the Ho- 
rizon. Now this Conſtruction fo naturally fol- 
lows from the Equarion, that I ſhall need ſay no 
more about ir. : 


PROP. VI. 


| h 
To determine the Force or Velocity of a Project in 
every Point of the Curve it deſcribes, 


To this we need no other Præcognita, but only 
the Third Propoſition, viz. That the Velocity of 
Falling Bodies, is double to that which in the ſame 
| time would have deſcribed the Space fallen by an 
| equable Motion: For the Velocity of a Project, is 
compounded of che conſtant equal Veleciry of 
the Imprefſed Motion, and the Velocity of the 
Fall, under a given Angle, vix. the Complement 
of the Elevation. 

For Inſtance, in Fig. 2. in the time wherein 2 
Project would move from G to L, it deſcends 
from L to X: And by the Third Propofirion, has 
acquired a Velocity, which in that time would 
have carried it by an unequal Motion from L to 
Z, or twice the Deſcent LX: And drawing the 
Line G Z, I fay the Velocity in the Point X, 
compounded of the Velocities G L, and L Z, un- 
der the Angle GL Z, is to the Velocity impreſt 
in the Point G, as G Z is to GL. This follows 
from the Second Axiome; and by the 20th and 
21ſt Prop. Lib. 1. Con. Mydorgis, X O parallel 
and equal to G Z, ſhall touch the Parabola in 


the Point X. So that the Velocities in the how 
ra 


e WY 28 4 . 1 5 
| 2 ORD 
| Points, an are the” Lengths of the Tangente bus af different Marrer, the Oppokirion ſhould be 
— che Parabola in thoſe Points, int be- ' rectprocally as the Weights of the Shot; as like- 
race! any two Diameters: And theſe again | wile that to Shot of the ſame Velocity and Mat- 
are as the Secants of the Angles, which thoſe ter, bur of different Sizes. it ſhould be as the 


Tangents continu'd, make with the Horizontal 
Line G . 
e what is here laid down, may the com- 

rative force of a Shot in any Two Points of the 
Curve, be either Geometrically or Arichmetically 
diſcovered. 


COROLLARY. 


From hence it follows, That the Force of 4 


Shot is always leaſt at U, or the Vertex of 


the Parabola, and that at equal Diffances 

therefrom, as at T and X, G and B, its 

Farce is always equal; and that the leaſt 

Force in U, is to that in G and B, as Radi- 
u to the Secant of the Angle of Elevation 
F GB. 


Theſe Propoſitions conſidered, there is no Que- 
ſtion relating ro Projects, which by the Help of 
them may not eaſily be ſolved ; and tho ir be 
true that moſt of them are ro be mer withal, in 
Galileus, Torricellius, and others, who have taken 
them from thoſe Authors; yer their Books being 
Foreign, and not eaſie to come by, and their De- 
monſtrations long and difficult, I thought ir nor 
amiſs ro give the whole Doctrine here in Engliſh, 
with ſuch ſhort Analytical Proofs of my own, as 
might be ſufficient ro evince their Truth, 

The Tenth Propoſition contains a Problem, un- 
rouch'd by Torricellius, which is of the greateſt 
Uſe in Gunnery; and for the ſake of which, this 
Diſcourſe was principally intended : Ir was firſt 
Solved by Mr. Anderſon, in his Book of The Ge- 
nuine Uſe and Effect: of the Gun, Printed in the 
Year 1674; but his Solution required ſo much 
Calculation, that it put me upon Search, Whether 
it might not be done more ealily ? And thereupon 
in the Year 1678, I found out the Rule I now 
publiſh ; and from it the Geometrical Conſtructi- 
on: Since which time there has a large Treatiſe 
on this Subject, Entituled, £' Art de jetter les 
Bombes, been publiſh'd in France, by Monſieur 
Blondel, wherein he gives the Solutions of this 
Problem by Meſſieurs Bout, Romer, and De la 
Hire ; bur none of them being the ſame with mine, 
or in my Opinion more eafie, arid moſt of them 
more Operole ; and beſides mine finding the Tan- 
gent, which generally determines the Angle ber- 
ter than its Sine, I thought my ſelf obliged to 
Print it for the Uſe of all ſuch as defire ro be in- 
formed in the Mathematical part of the Art of 


5 


Gunnery. 

Now theſe Rules were rigidly true, were it 
not, as I ſaid before, for the Oppoſition of the 
Medium, whereby nor only the direct impreſt 
Motion is continually retarded, but likewiſe the 


Increaſe of the Velocity of the Fall, ſo that the | d 


Spaces deſcribed thereby, are not exactly as the 
Squares of the Times: But what this Oppoſition 
of the Air is, againſt ſeveral Velocities, Bulks, 
and Weights, is not ſo eaſie to determine. Tis 
Certain that the Weight of Air, to that of Water, 
is nearly as 1 to 800, whence the Weight thereof, 
to that of any Project is given; tis very 
likely, that to the fame Velbcity and Magnitnude 


with all Care and Circumſ 


Diameters reciprocally : Whence generally the 
*. — to Shot with the ſame Velocity, bur 
of ditferent Diamerers, and Materials, ſhould be 
as their Specifick Gravities unto their Diameters 
| rectprocally ; but whether the Oppoſition, to dif- 
fering Velocities of the ſame Shot, be as the 
Squares of thoſe Velocities, or as the Velocities 
| themſelves, or otherwiſe, is yer a harder Que- 
ſtion. However it be, tis certain, that in large 
Shot of Metal, whoſe Weight many Thouſa nd 
times ſurpaſſes that of the Air, and whoſe force 
is very great, in proportion to the Surface where- 
with they preſs thereon; this Oppoſition is ſcarce 
diſcernable : For by ſeveral Experiments made 


pection with a Mortar- 
piece extraordinarily well fix d to the Earth on 
purpoſe, which carried a ſolid Braſs Shot of 4 
Inches Diameter, and of about 14 Pounds Weight, 


found nearly equal, if there were any Difference, 
the wider Ranges went rather the furtheſt, but 
thoſe Differences were uſually leſs than the Errors 
committed in ordinary practice, by the unequal 
Goodneſs and Drinels of the ſame fort of Powder 
by the Unficneſs of the Shot to the Bore, and by 
the looſeneſs of the Carriage. 


half Diameter, caſt by a Croſs-Bow, which ran- 
ged it, at moſt about 400 Foot, the Force being 
much more equal than in the Mortar- piece, this 
Difference were found more curiouſly, and con- 


went the upper. 

From which Trials I conclude, Thar altho' in 
ſmall and light Shot, the Oppoſition of the Air, 
ought and muſt be accounted for; yet in Shoct- 
ing of great and weighty Bombs, there need be 
very little or no Allowance made; and ſo theſe 
Rul es may be put in practice to all Intents and 
Purpoſes, as if this Impediment were abſolutely 
removed. . 

Then after this in Phileſophical Tranſactions, 
Numb. 261. | 
purſues this Matter further in the following Dil- 
courſe, vix. 


A Propofition of General Uſe in the Art of 
Gunnery, ſhewing the Rule of Laying a 
Mortar to paſs, in order to ſtrike any 
Olject above or below the Horizon. 
By E. Halley. 


| Ir was formerly the Opinion of thoſe concern- 
ed in Artillery, Thar there was a certain Requ:- 
fire of Powder for each Gun; and in Morrars, 
where the Diſtance was to be varied, it mutt be 
one by giving a greater br leffer Elevation ro 
the Piece. But now our later Experience has 
taught us, that the lame thing may be more cer- 
tainly and readily performed by increaſing and 
diminiſhing the Quantity of Powder, Whether re- 
gard be had to the Execution to be done, or to 
the Charge of doing it. For when Bombs are 


diſcharged with great Elevations of the Mortar, 
they fall too perpendicular, and bury themſelves 
V * 00 


the Ranges above and below 45 Degrees were 


In a ſmaller Braſs Shot of about an Inch and 


ſtantly, and moſt evidently, the under Ranges out- 


The ſame Excellent Geometrician 
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ith] Degree or two of the Truth; 
whereas in the other Method of Shooting he oughr 
to be very curious. | 
Bur a Third, and no leſs conſiderable Advantage 
is, in the ſaving of the King's Powder, which in 
To great, and ſo numerous Diſcharges, as we have 
Tony them, muſt needs amount to a confiderable 


it is ſcarce 


Hf 


79. of theſe Tranſa&ions, I conſi- 
onſtrated all rhe Propoſitions rela- 
ion of the Prajectiles, and gave a 
Problem, viz. To hit an Obje# 
* below the Horizontal Line, with the grea- 


> 
; 


1 
q 


| 


15 


2 


1 


Thar is, Thar the 
Dee 5 
pendicular Height = h, the 


© | 
iſite ro ſtrike the 


V bb +b h— 6; thatis inthe one Caſe, the Sum 
of the Hyporhenuſal Diſtance of the Object from 
the Gun, and the Perpendicular Height thereof 
above the Gun ; and in the other Caſe, when the 
Odject is below the Horizon, the Difference of 
the ſame, per 47. 1. Euclid. 


And I then ſhewed how to find the Elevation 
proper for rhe Gun ſo charged, viz. As the Ho- 


rizontal Diſtance of the Object, re the Sum or 
Difference of the Hypothenuſal Diſtance, and 
Perpendicular Height:: So Radius to the Tan- 
gene of the Elevation ſought. Bur I was not 


at that time aware that the aforeſaid Elevation did | 


conſtantly biſect the Angle between the Perpendi- 
cular and the Object, as is demonſtrated from the 
Difference and Sum of rhe Tangent and Secanr 
of any Arch, being always equal to the Tangent 
and Co- tangent of the half Compliment thereof 
ro a Quadranr. | 


Having diſcovered this, I rhink nothing can be | 


more compendious, or bids fairer ro complear the 


Art of Gunnery, it being as eaſie ro ſhoot with 4 


Mortar at any Object on Demand, as if it were 
on the Level: Neither is there need of any Com- 
putation, bur only ſimply laying the Gun to pals, 
in the middle Line between the Zenith and the 
Object, and giving it its due Charge. Nor is 


E 


caſe a Line at 


having no Ir to do, but 
perpendicularly down on the Looking-glaſs, along 
a ſmall Thread with a Plummer, and ro mitt a. 
depreſs the Elevation of the Piece, till the Object 
reflected on the ſome Point ot the Specu- 
lum, on which the Plummet falls; for the Angle 
of Incidence and Reflection being equal, in this 
Right Angles, to the Speculum, as 
is the Axis of the Chaſe of the Piece, will biſect 
the Angle between the Perpendicular and the Ob. 
ject, according as our Propoſition requires. 50 
that it only remains by good and valid Experi- 
ments to be aſſured of the force of Gun-powder, 
How to make and conſerve it equal, and to know 
the Effect thereof in each Piece; that is, how far 
differing Charges will caft the ſame Shor our of 
it; which may moſt conveniently be engraven on 
the outſide thereof, as a ftanding Direction to all 
Gunners, who fhall from rhenceforward have 


occaſion to uſe that Piece: And were this Matter 


well aſcertained, it might be worth rhe While to 
make all Mortars of the like Diameter, as near as 
may be alike in length of Chaſe, Weight, Chamber, 
and all other Circumſtances. 

This Diſcovery that the utmoſt Range on an 
inclined Plane is, when the Axis of the Piece 
makes equal Angles with the P dicular and 
the Object, compared with what I have demon. 
ſtrated of the ſame Problem in the aforeſaid Num- 
ber 179, does lead to and diſcover two very rea - 
dy Theorems; the one to find the greateſt Hori. 
zontal Range at 45 Degrees Elevation by any 
Shot made upon any inclined Plain with any Ele- 
vation of the Piece whatſoever: And the other to 
find the Elevations proper to ſtrike a given Object 
with any Force greater than what ſuffices to reach 
ir with the aforeſaid middle Elevation. Both 
which being performed by one Single Proportion, 
may be very ſerviceable to ſuch as are concerned 
in the Practice of Gunnery, but are unwilling 
to trouble themſelves with tedious and difficult 
Rules. 


The Two Propoſitions are theſe. 
Por 


A Shot being made on an inclined Plane, havipg the 
Horizontal Diſtance of the Obje& it ſtrikes, with 
the Elevation of the Piece, and the Angle at the 

Sun between the Objest and the Perpendicular : 
To find the greateſt Horizontal Renge of that 
Piece, laden with the ſame Charge ; that is, haif 
the Latus Rectum of all che Parabolæ, made with 
the ſamg Imperus. 


RULE. 


Take half the Diftance of the Object from 
the Nadir, and rake the Difference of rhe given 
Elevation from that half; the Verſed Sine of 
that Difference ſubtract from the Verſed Sine of 
the Diſtance of the Object from the Zenith: 
Then ſhall the Difference of thoſe Verſed Sines 


be to the Sine of the Diſtance of the Object ** 
* : rhe 


nor n © 
greateſt Horizontal Range of 4 Gun, the 
and the Angle of Inclination 
cular, to find the two 
rike that Objett., 


Halve the Diſtance of the Object from the Na- 
dir, this half is always equal to the half Sum of 
the two Elevations we ſeek. Then ſay, As the 

eareſt Horizontal Range is to the Horizontal 
Diſtance of the Object: So is the Sine of the An- 
gle of Inclinarion or Diſtance of rhe Object from 
the Perpendicular, to a fourth Proportional; which 
Fourth being ſubtracted from the Verſed Sine of 
the Diſtance of the Object from the Zenith, leaves 
the Verſed Sine of half the Difference of the Ele- 
vation ſought; which Elevations are therefore had 
by adding and ſubtracting that halt Difference ro 


and. from the aforeſaid half Sum. 


I ſhall nor need ro ſpeak of the Faciliry of theſe 
Solutions: I ſhall only obſerve, Thar they are 
both general, without Exception or Caution, and 
derived from the Knowledge that theſe two Eleva- 
tions are equi · diſtant above and below the Line, 


biſſecting the Angle between the Object and the 
Tenith. 


ORDONANCE, in Architecture, is the gi- 
ving to all the Parts of an Ediſice that juſt Quan- 
tity and Dimenſion which they ought to have, ac- 
cording to the Model. 

OREXIS, is the Natural Appetite of Meat, 
which proceeds from an Acid Ferment in the Ven- 
tricle chat comes from the Celiac Arteries, with 
which the nervous Tunick of the Stomach and its 
Nerves are extraordinarily moved to covet Nou- 
riſhment. Blanchard, | „ 

ORGANICAL Pare, is that Part of an Ani- 
mal or Vegetable Body which is deſigned for the 


performing ſome particular Action: Whereas ſome 


Parts are Non organical; which have no particular 
Action, but rather ſome Uſe in the Oeconomy 
of the Whole. 

ORGANS, the Parts of an Animal Body, fit- 
ted as Inſtruments to diſcharge any particular Of- 
ſice or Function. Thus the Organ of Sight is the 
Eye with all its Parts; the Organ of Hearing is 
the Ear, Sc. Therefore by Organical Parts are 
meant the Subſtantial Parts or Members of the 
Body, appointed to perform any particular Functi- 
on or Action. 5 

ORGANUM, or Organon, the Name or Ti- 
tle that Ariſtotle gave to his Book of Logick. 

ORG ASM US, is an Impetus and quick Mo- 


din of Blood or Spirits; as when the Animal 


Spirits ruſh violently into the Nerves. | 


ORIENT, is the Eaſt Quarter of the Horizon, | 


or is that Part of the Hori aon where the Ecliptick, 
or the Sun therein, aſcends into the upper Hemi- 
(phere ; and therefore, according to ſome Wri- 
ters way of Ext reſſion, the | 

Eftival ORIENT, is that Point of the Hori- 
zon Where the Sun riſes, when he enters into Ca- 
Pricorn, 


| ORIENTAL; in 
 |-|fore the Sun. 


; y : A Planet is ſaid 
to be Oriental, when it riſes in the Morning be- 


| ORIFICE, rhe Mouth, Entry; or Brim of any 


ching, more-eſpecially hat of a Wound, Vein, 


Tube, Se. | F AR, 
ORIGINAL ons. A Term uſed by 


| Harriet in his Algebra; fee 8 Equations. 
reaſ! 


 ORIGINALIA, in the urer s Remem- 
brancer's Office in the Exchequer, are Records or 


J — 2 1 which contain the 
u ts and Pleadings in Suits tryed : 
the — of that Gin W 

ORILLON, in Forti ſication, is a ſmall Round- 
ing of Earth lined with a Wall, which is raiſed 
on the Shoulder of thoſe Baſtions that have Cafe- 
ments, to cover the Cannon in the Retired Flank, 


and prevent their being diſmounted by the Enemy. 


There are alſo other ſorts of Orillons, properly 
called Shoulderings, which are almoſt of a 


Figure : They are alſo called Epaulements. 
 ORION, a Southern Conſtellation, conſiſting 
of 39 Stars. 


ORGUES, in Fortification, are many Harque- 


buſſes link d together, or divers Musker-Barrels 
laid in a row, within one Wooden Stock, ſo that 
they may be diſcharged either all at once, or ſepa- 


rarely. They are made uſe of to defend Breaches 


and other Poſts that are attack d. | 
This Term is alſo appropriated to certain long 
and thick pieces of Timber, arm'd with Iron 
Plates at the ends, and ſeparated one from another. 
They are hung with Cords over the Gates of a 
Town or Fortreſs, and in Caſe of Surprize, let fall 
perpendicularly ; by which means the Paſſage is 
ſtopt, ſo that the Enemy cannot eafily remove or 


any other Machine ſet under them: On which ac- 
count theſe Orgues are to be preferr'd before Her- 
ſes or Portcullices, becauſe the Pieces whereof the 


latter conſiſt are join'd together; ſo that when any 


Patt is hung or heaved up, the whole Machine is 
likewiſe removed. Theſe Orgues therefore are 
much better than Portcullices. 5 
| ORLE, is an Ordinary in He- 

raldry, almoſt of the Figure of an 
Ineſcocheon, only it is voided, ſo 
that the Field appears through, 
Thus: He beareth Or, an Orle 
Azure, by the Name of Bertram. 
W henever an Orle is flowered, ir 
is called a Treſſure; and if there 
be two of them, a Double Treſſure. | 

Sometimes an Orle conſiſts of three pieces one 
within another. Alſo if a Round of Martlets, 
Cinquefoils, Eſcallop-ſhells, &c. are placed about 
any Ordinary, tis called an Orle of Marrlet's Cin- 
quefoils, &c. 

ORLE, a Term in Architecture; the tame with 
Plintb, which fee. 


great Ship, reaching from the Majn-maſt to the 

Miſſen; and in a Three-Deck'd Ship the Second 

and Loweſt Deck are ſometi mes called Orlopes, 
ORNAMENTS, in Architecture, are the Ar- 


chitraves, Fixes, and Cornices of the ſeveral Or- 
ders. But there are alſo many Ornaments frequem- 
15772 ly 


Tranſcripts ſent thither our of the Chancery, and 


Square 


hoiſt up all the Wooden Bars with a Leaver, or 


ORLOPE, properly the Spaxe-Deck in a 
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nued to a convenient Length. 


Lale is uſed by Lamy and Others in the ſame 
e. 
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ORNITHOLOGY, is a De 
OROBOIDES, is a ſubfiding in Urine; like: 
2a kind of Pulſe called Fetches. Blanchard. | 
ORTEIIL, 2 Term in -Forrification ; the 
ſame with Her me, which ſee. e-. | 
 ORTHODROMIQUES, is che Arr of failing 
in the Ark of ſome great Circle: For the Ark 


of every great Circle is 5g0e-lgouia, the ſhorreſt 


ſtraiteſt Diſtance between any two Points on the 
Surface of the. Globe. : . 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in Grammar, is writing 
and ſpelling any Language truly, according, to 
irs juſt Etymologies and Proprieties. : 

ORTHOGRAPY, in Mathematicks, is the 
true Delineation of the fore-right Plain of any 
Object. | : 

In Architecture, tis taken for the Model, Plat- 
form, and Delineation of the Front of a Houſe 


that is to be built and contrived according to the 


Rules of Geometry; according to which Pattern, 
the whole Fabrick is erected and finiſhed. 

In Perſpective, the Chats of any Body, 
or Building, is the forerighr 
that is, the Side or Plane that lies parallel to a 
ſtreight Line, that may be imagined to paſs thro? 
the ourward Convex Points of the Eyes, conti- 
The Word Scheno- 


In Fortification, it is the Profile or Repreſentation 


of a Fortreſs, made after ſuch a manner, that the 


Length, Breadth and Height of its ſeveral Parts 
may be diſcovered. 
ORTHOGRAPHICAL Projection of the Sphere, 
is the drawing the Superficies of the Sphere on a 
Plane which cutteth it in the middle, the Eye be- 
ing placed at an infinite Diſtance vertically to one 
of the Hemiſpheres ; then a Right Line extended 
from the Eye to any aſſigned Point in the Surface 


of that Hemiſphere, ſhall project the afligned | 


Point upon the Plane; and the Diſtance upon 
the Plane from the Apex, or top of the Hemi- 
ſphere to the projected Point, is equal to the Sine 
of the Ark, from the Vertex of the Hemi- 
ſphere to the aſſigned Point, the Radius being the 
Semi-diameter of the Sphere. This Projection is 
alſo called the Analemma, which ſee. 


ORTHOGONIAL, the ſame with Rzght-ang- þ 


led; and when referred to a Plain Figure, ſuppo- 
ſes one Leg or Side to ſtand perpendicular to the 
other: And when it is ſpoken of Solids, it ſup- 


poſes their Axis to be perpendicular to the Plane | 


of the Horizon. 


ORTHOPNOEA, is an ill Reſpiration, when | 


the Perſon affected cannor breathe bur with his 
Neck erect. | 

OS, a Bone, is an hard, dry, and cold Sub. 
ſtance, conſiſting eſpecially of earthy and ſaline 
Particles; which Particles, ſaith Dr. Havers, be- 
ing in their ſeveral Series united at their Extre- 
mities, form Strings; and thoſe Strings united 
make diſtinct Plates, which lying one above ano- 
ther, conſtitute the whole Thickneſs of the Bone. 

The Bones in an Human Body, are deſigned 
for che upholding of the Body, to render its Mo- 
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[thoſe of Adult Perſons ; alſo, 
called Seſamoides, (ſee them in 
and the Teerch, are not determined to a certain 


Number in Old 


are of different Shapes; ſome are roun 
— acute, obtuſe, hollow, ſpongy, ſolid, ob. 


ng, trian 


or Coronale. 


| OS Calcis. See Calcanens. | | 
OSCILLATION. If a Ball be hung at the 
end of a String or Wire, and that Wire or String 
hang on a Pin faſtened above, fo that the Ball 
may {wing or play freely on that Pin, it is called 
a Pendulum, and the Pin is the Centre of Suſpenſion : 
Bur if you imagine the Pin to be the Centre of a 
Circle, whoſe Circumference ſhall divide the Ball 


or Bob into rwo 


the Ark, ſo dividing the Ball, is called the Centre 
of Oſcillation. If the Bob be of any other Figure 
bur orbicular, the Centre of Gravity of it will be 

the Centre of Oſcillation. 


N. B. The ſhorter the Ofci/lations or Swings 
are, the truer will the Pendulum meaſure Time; 
or the more Tſochrone will the Vibrations be, as 
ſome love to expreſs themſelves. 


To find the Centre of Oſcillation exa#ly, in order 
to adjuſt the Royal Pendulum of a Clock, Mr. Hu- 
gens gives this Proportion, ( Horol. Ofcillar. 


p- 141.) 
As the Length 


Suſpenſion, to the Centre of a Ball or Bob : is to 
the Semi-diamerer of that Ball or Bob : : fois 
that Semi-diamerer to a Fourth Number, 

Add + of that Fourth Number to the former 


Length, and you 


A 


chlion, Fulciment 
ſupport the Libra 


at it, deſcend per 


cular Bone, ſee the Word that diſtinguiſhes 
It ; as, for Os frontis, or Coronale ; ſee Frontis Os, 


Bur this Term, the Centre of Oſcillation is 
often in Mechanicks taken in a more large and 
comprehenfive Senſe. As ſuppoſe there be a Libra, 
as B D, having the Weights B and D, 


Lond 


* —— — 


hanging at its ends by their Centres of Gravity 
B and D; and ler the Poinr C be the Hypome- 


vity C, belonging to the two Bodies B and D; 
then will rhoſe Weights be in Ægquilibrio. Let 
this Libra, with the Weights B and D hanging 


becauſe” the Bones 
their proper Place) 


Men and Adult Perſons, They 
others 


Se. If you would find any 


: 


equal Parts, the middle Point of 


of the String from the Point of 


have the Centre of Ofcsllation. 


E 


or Prop which is ſuppoſed to 
in the common Centre of Gra- 


pendicular to the Horizon all to- 


gether, and til] 


| retain a Paralleliſm to = 
| e 


211 In moves, 
e as E, Which ſhall 
e-mentioned 


=oy 
+ _ 
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common | Kd: for the ſame Reaſor as before, C will be the n 
Belcent | Centre of Oſcillation. v* 14 1 
ö VT Mia 
This 1 had from A. Humphry Dirron: l 
pines-wall ate gain ; OSCITATION, Yawning, is 4 certain light i 4 
-fore if the, Lina £ | Convulfive Motion of thoſe Muſcles which open | 41 5 
; eager Ange no yng Foe the lower Jaw of the Face. Some think rhar Ex- i TRAD | 
not. oſcillate or iwing any, Way, ep at t crementirious Halituous Matter, which irri- TERE N19 
Angles with the Line CE : Wherefore C is both tates the neighbouring Parts, is expelled by this | 4 Wee . 
the common Centre of Gravity, and alſo of Oſ- Action of Yawning. | h ö 14 160 
cillation. me tf ormot ac +. OSCULA, are the Openings of Veſſels in an N 
WM D Animal Body, ar their ends. EY | N. at. F 
* OSCULATORIUS Muſculus. See Orbicularis. Mn 
:C OS Aali. See Zygoma, in Þ 
2 OS Unguir. See Unguis Os. rh i 1 145 
2 OS Occipit is. See Occipitis Os, AHA 
3 OS Palati. See Palati Os. | ieee 
— —— Parietalis. See Parietalia Ofſa. l 
y A orum. See Temporum O ſſa. HINT FRED 
: 2 | OS $ 3 See Sphenoides, * | {| 1 ti 1 
But ſuppoſing the Libra to turn round the Cen- Stone of a Plum, Cherry, or ſuch like Fruit. 11 , 
we A, or to ſwing on it like a Pendulum, with | OSTENSIVE Demonſtrations, are ſuch as plain- Ni 
irs Weights B and D affixed to it, as before : ly and directly demonſtrate the Truth of any 15 
In this Caſe well the Weights B and D acquire | Propofition ; in which they are diftinguiſhed from $4, 4*4 
each a Degree o. Velocity, proportionable to their Apogegical ones, or Deductiones ad Abſurdum, ſive . 
reſpective Diſtances from the Centre. And con- 10 


ſequently if o (ſuppoſe) had been their common 
Centre of Gravity, before the new Rotation of 
the Libra round A, it cannot now. be the Point 
on Which the Revolving Bodies B and D will 
poize, or be in Ægquilibria: That is, the Point 
0 cannor be the Centre of Oſcillation. 

For ſince o is ſuppoſed to be the common Cen- 
tre of Gravity, therefore the Moment of B O x, 
B, muſt be equal to the Moment of D O multi- 
plied by D: Bur fince the Velocity of B is to 
that of D, as A B is to AD; therefore the Com- 
pound Moment of B x BO x A B cannot be 
equal to the Compound Moment of D x Do x A 
D; and conſequently there cannot be an Æquili- 
brium abour the Point o : Wherefore if an Obex 
or Obſtacle ſhould meer with rhe Libra in the 
Point o, the Libra would oſcillate or dip towards 
the Parts of D, becauſe that Momentum is the 
greater of the two. But the true Centre of O- 
ſcillation will be a Point as C, taken ſo, that the 
Moment of Bx BC x AB, ſhall be equal to the 
Moment of BxDCx AD. That is, if AD. 
AB:: BX BC. DR DC, then will C be the 
true Centre of Oſcillation ; and if rhe Revolving 


it would not oſcillate upon it. | 

In like manner, if inſtead of a Libra burden'd 
with two Weights, as above, we conceive any 
plain or ſolid Figure to revolve about the Centre 


A, its Centre of Oſcillation is to be derermin'd by 
the ſame Principle. | | 


— 2 


[4 K 


ken in the Axis e d, let the Line k i be drawn, 
dividing the Figure into two Parts, e K i g, and 
Fi; the Centres of Gravity of which Parts 


Libra ſhould be ſuppoſed to meer with an Obex, 


Elli Ms, | . 
OVAL Vindow, one of the Holes in the Hal- 


Thro' the Point C of the Revolving Figure ta- 


ad Impoſſibile, which prove the Truth propoſed, by 


demonſtrating the Abſurdity or Impoſſibility of 
aſſerting the contrary. 

OSTENSIVE Demonſtrations, are of two ſorts: 
Some of which barely (but directly) prove the 
Thing to be, which they call #7: ; and Others 


demonſtrate the Thing from its Cauſe, Nature, 


or Eſſential Properties, and theſe are called in 
the Schools ori. | 


OSTEOLOGIA, is a Deſcription of Bones. 
OSTOCOPI, are Pains in rhe Bones, or ra- 
ther in the Membranes and Nerves about the 


Bones: For Bones, as ſuch, are inſenſible. Blan- 
chard. 


OTACOUSTICKS, are Inftruments which 
help or improve the Senſe of Hearing. See 4 
couſtica. | . 

OTALGIA; is a Pain in the Ears, whence- 
ſoever it proceeds. 

OTENCHYTA, an Auricular Clyfter. Cel ſu⸗ 
calls ir Oegin, a little Syringe or Squirt which in- 
jects Medicines into the Ears. 


OI, are Medicines againſt Diſtempers i 


the Ears. | | 
OVAL, in Arclütecture, the ſame with Echi- 
nus. Some write it Ono, becauſe of its Figure, 


| being like an Egg, It is placed in the Mouldings 


of the Cornices, for Ornament ; and in a Pillar 
it is placed next the Abacus, 


OVAL Figure, in Geometry, is 2 Figure bound- 


ed by a regular Curve Line returning into its ſelf; 


bur of its two Diamerers cutting each other at 
Right Angles in the Centre, one is longer chan the 
other, in which it differs from the Circle. Sce 


low of the Ear, opening pretty wide into the 
Labyrinth; the other being called the Round 
Window. Sar, | 

OVARIA, are the Teſticles of Females, and 


are ſo called, becauſe they reſemble and have cre 


fame Uſe as the Lathers or Collections of Eg-: 


in the Bodies of Fowls. Ov. 


» ® 


ſhe is waſh'd by the Waxes breaking in upon her, 


Works which are rais'd without the Incloſure of 


the nearer ones muſt gradually, and one after 
another, command thoſe which are fartheſt ad- 


F _ 
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owes as much to the Meſne, as che Meſne does 
to the Lord Paramount. r 

_ OVER-Rake. When a Ship, riding at Anchor, 
doth fo over: beat her ſelf into a Head Sea, that 


then they ſay the Waves do Overcrake her. 


"OVERT-ACT, a Term in Law, -fignifying an 


n ACT, which may be manifeſtly proved. 
OVIDUCTUS, the ſame with Tabs Fall- 


" OVIPAROUS Animals, are ſuch as lay Eggs. 


OUTACOUSTACON, an Ear-pipe to aug- | 


ment Hearing. 

OUTLAW, fignifies one deprived of the Be- 
nefir of the Law, and our of the King's Prote- 
Ction. 

OUTLAWRY, is the Loſs of the Benefic of 
a Subject, chat is7 of the King's Protection. See 
Utlawry, | | : 

OUTLICKER, in a Ship, is a ſmall piece of 
Timber three or four Yards long, as Occaſion 
ſerves, and is made faſt to the top of the Poop, 
and ſo ftands right out a-ſtern : Ar the outmoſt 
end of it is a Hole, into which the ſtanding part 
of the Sheer is reeved and made faſt through the 
Block of the Sheet; and then again reeved thro 


another Block, which is ſeized to this Ourlicker, | 
hard by rhe end of ir. This is ſeldom uſed in 


Men of War, or in great Ships ; and whenever 
it is made ule of, it is becauſe the Miſſen-maſt is 
placed ſo far aft, that there is not room enough 
within board to hale the Sheet flat. 
OUTRIDERS, in Law, are Bailiffs Errant 
employed by the Sheriffs, or their Deputies, to ride 


to che fartheſt Places of their Counties or Hun- 


dreds, with the more (peed to Summon ſuch as 
they thought good to their County or Hundred 
Courts. | 
OUTWARD Flanking-Angle, or the Angle of 
the Tenaille, is comprehended by the two Flank- 
ing Lines of Defence. 
OUT-Works, in Fortification, are all ſorts of 


a Place, and ſerve for its better Defence, and to 
cover it from the Enemy, in the Plain withour ; 
as, Ravelins, Half moons, Horn-works, Crown-works, 
Counter-guards, Tenailles, &c. 

It is a general Rule in all Our-works, that if 
there be ſeveral of them one before another to 
cover one and the felf-ſame Tenaille of a Place, 


| 


liry of Services; as when the Tenant Paravail 


| 


ir commonly ends with a Fugue. © 


of Services. See Ovelty. 


with Water. called Puſca or Poſca. 


OXYGALE, is Sowre Milk. 


OXYGONIAL, is Acute- Angular. 
Honey, like a Syrup. 
the Stomach. 


OXYRHODINUM, is Vinegar 
mix'd with Roſe-warer. | 


ſions, by which the Judges of Aſſiſe do 
ſeveral Circuits, 


Execurors ſue for any one, the Party 
demand Oyer of the Teftamenr. 


Fulſomneſs of its Smell. 


PAC 


OVUM, by ſome Writers, is a Name s; 
ro 2 cerrain Pain in the Head, en d one pa 


OWELTY, in Law, is when there is Lord, 
Meſne, and Tenant ; and the Tenant holds of the 
Meſne by the ſame Service that the Nieſne holds 
over the Lord above him: This is called Owelty 
— is 4 Mixture ot Vinegar and 
|  OXYCRATUM, is a Mixture of Vinegar 
OXYDERCICA, are Medicines which 
en the Sighr. 


OXYGONE, the ſame with an Acute-Angled 
Triangle; which ſee. And in the General, | 


OXYMEL, is a Compoſition of Vinegar and 
OXYREGMIA, is an acid ſowre Belch from 


OYER and Terminer, in Law, is a Commiſ- 
fon eſpecially granted ro ſome Eminent Perſons 
for the hearing and derermining one or more 
Cauſes : It is the firſt and largeſt of the Commiſ- 


OYER de Record, is a Petition made in Court, 
That the Judges, for better Preofs ſake, will be 
pleaſed to hear or look upon any Record. So 
when an Action is brought upon an Obligarion, 
the Defendant may pray Oyer of the Bond ; or if 


OZOENA, is an old ftinking Ulcer in the in- 
fide of rhe Noſtrils, raking us Name from the 


88; 


quick. 


of Roſes 


fir in their 


ſued may 


d mak 
Compoſition 


5 it, an ) 
: Such as Bole-Armoniack, Almonds, 
Poppich Warer-Lilies, Sc. Blanchard. 
AIN 


And is thus deſcribed by Stamford. 


« He ſhall be ſent back to the Priſon, whence 
i he came, and laid in ſome low dark Houſe, 
% where he ſhall lie Naked on the Earth, with- 
' 4 qurany Litter, Ruſhes, or other Cloathing, and 


„ without any Rayment about him, but only 

4 ſomething to cover his Privy Members: And 
4 he fhall lie upon his Back, with his Head co- 
4 yered and his Feet; and one Arm ſhall be 
« drawn to one quarter of the Houſe with a 
4 Cord, and the other Arm to another quarter, 
« and his Legs uſed in the fame manner; let 
there be laid upon his Body, Iron and Stone as 
much as he may bear, or more: And the next 
Day following he ſhall have three Morſels of 
«* Barly-bread, without Drink; and the ſecond 
4 Day he ſhall have Drink three times, as much 
« ar each time as he can Drink of the Water 
N _ unto the Priſon, except it be running 
Water, without any Bread: And this ſhall be 
* his Diet till he Die.” 


This ſort of Puniſhment, called by the Law 
Paine forte & dure, is that which is vulgarly called 
Preſſing to Death. | 

PALATUM, the Palate, is the upper part of 
the Mouth, which becauſe it reſembles the Roof 
of 5 Houſe, is thence called the Roof of the 
Mouth, | | | 

PALATI Os, is a ſmall Bone almoſt ſquare, it 
makes the poſterior part of the Roof of the 
Mouth: Ir is joined to that part of the Os Ma- 
xillare, which makes the fore. part of the Palare ; 
it is alſo joined to its Fellow, and the Proceſſus 
Prerigoidæus. It has a ſmall Hole, rhro' which 
a Branch of the fifth pair of Nerves goes to the 
Membrane of rhe Palare. 


PALE, one of the Eight Ho. 
nourable Ordinaries in Heraldry, 
containing the third part of the 
Eſcutcheon, thus: 


He beareth Gules, a Pale Or. 


PALINDROME, is a Diſeaſe into which one 


He beareth Gules a Croſs Pal 
Aen. 


PALLET, is the Moiery, or half of the Pale, 
and muſt never be charged with any thing either 
Quick or Dead; neither can it be divided into two 
equal of but ir may into four, for one fourth 
part of the Palate, or part of tlie Pale, is called 
"x SP. be Beaſt, ſa 

P upon any yy the 
Beaſt is Debruſed on cbs Pale: Ber i? che Beaſt 
006 Ws FAR, ay By he is Supported of the 

Pallets alſo is a Term which belongs to the Bal- 
lance of a Watch or Movement. See Balance. 

PALLET is a Room within the Hold of a 
Ship, cloſely parred from it, in which by laying 
ſome Pigs of Lead, © a Ship may be ſuffic:- 
ently Balaſted, without loſing room in the Hold; 


which therefore will ſerve for Stowing the more 


PALLIATION of a Diſeaſe; or a Paliative 
Cure, 1s a Method which helps (as much as is 
poſſible) incurable Diſeaſes by the Application of 
preſent Remedies. | 

PALLIER, a Landing-place in a Stair-Caſe 
or a Step, which being much broader than the 
others, ſerves to reſt upon. 

PALLISADOES, or Paliſades in Fortification, 
are ſtrong Wooden ſharp-pointed Stakes, fix or 
ſeven Inches ſquare, eight Foor long, of which 
three Foot is in the Ground, (er up half a Foot 
ſometimes one above another, with a croſs piece 


of Timber that binds them together. Some of 


theſe are allo ſometimes arm'd with two or three 
Iron-Spikes. 


Theſe Palliſadoes are uſually ſixed in the void 


Spaces without the Glacis, near the Baſtions and 

urtains; and in the Avenues of all ſuck Poſts 
as are liable to be ſurprized by the Enemy, or 
carried by Aſſault. Sometimes they ate driven 


downrighr in the Ground, and ſometimes ſtand at 


an Acute Angle towards the Enemy, that if they 
ſnould throw Cords about them to pull them up, 
they may ſlip off again. 
Palliſadoes are always planted on the Berme of 
Baftions, and at the Gorges of- Half. Moons and o- 
ther Out- works: They alſo Palliſade uſually the 
Bottom of the Ditch; and ro be ſure, the Paraper 


of the Covert way: And tho' ſometimes they have 


laced theſe Palliſadoes three Foot from the ſaid 
— outwards towards the Campaign, yet of 
late they have been planted in the very middle of 
the Covert way: All Palliſadces ſhould ſtand ſo cloſe, 
as to admit between them only the Muzzie of a 
Muſquer, or a Pike. 


| PALMARIS Longus, is 4 Muſcle of the Palm 
of the Hand, which has an Acure Beginning 
| from the Internal Extuberance of the Os Humeri; 
and ſoon becoming a Fleſhy Belly, and contract- 
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ding ic 6 again 20 a long, fla 
Carpi Superior; 
2 where it expands it ſelf, and cleaves| ; 
firmly to the Skin of the Palm, is inferred to the 


m1. 


% 
o 
1 


LY c 


with the Tendon of the Flexor 
paſſing dver the Ligamentum 


Roots of the Fingers laterally ; it being there di- 


dad to tranſmit the Tendons that bend them. 
Cbumbus obſerves the long Be 
Muſcle, from the Extuberante of the Os Humeri, 
is ſometimes wanting, which Obſervation is alſo 
confirmed by our Experience (faith Mr.'Cowper:) 
It afſiſts, in firmly graſping any Tactile Body, 
and defends the ſubjacent Tendons from External 
r | 5 
PALMARIS Brevis, is a Muſcle of the Palm of 
the Hand, by Spigelius, called, Caro Muſcaloſa 


Quadrata.  Anatomiſts (ſaith Cowper ) have been 
exrteamly deceived in their Idea's of this Muſcle ; 


ir not arifing from the Membrana Carneſa, as Co- 
lumbus pretendsy or from the eighth Bone of the 
Carpus, as Fallopius writes; bur it ſpringeth with 
a broad Membrane-like Tendon from the Exter- 
nal part of the Os Metacarps Minims Digits, and 
one of the Bones of the Carpus ; whence aſcend- 
ing over the Abduttor Minimi Digiti, it becomes 


a thin diſgregared Fleſhy Mulcle, marching under 
the Tendinous expanſion of the former in the | 


Palm; and is inſerted by a ſhort, ſtrong Tendon, 


to the eighth Bone of the Carpus, This acting 


draws the Mons Lune towards the Os Metacarpi 
Minimi Digiti, whereby the Palm becomes hol. 
low ; contrary to the Opinion of Jpzgel/ius, who 
prerends it extends the Hand when we open it; 
which is not done by any proper Muſcle, but by 
the Common Exrenders of the Fingers. 
 PALMUS, is a Shivering, or Palpitation of the 
Heart, cauſed by a Convulſion, or Irritation of the 
Nerves. Blancharl. 

PALPEBRE are the Eye-lidt, or Coverings of 
the Eyes; they conſiſt outwardly of a very thin 
Skin; inwardly they are lined with the Pericra- 
nium, Which is here moſt thin and ſmooth ; and 
between theſe two, is the Membrana Carnoſa, which 
is alſo very thin. 

Fteno obſerved ſeveral Punta Lachrymalia in 
the Inner Membrane, which run on each fide in- 
to one Duct (which he calls Colliciæ) whereby 
the ſuperfluous Moiſture of the Eye-lids is con- 
veyed into the Noſtrils. Ar their Edges they have 
little ſoft Cartilages called Cilia, which ſerve to 
ſtrengthen them, and to make them meet and 
cloſe the more exactly. Their Corners are called 
Canthi, the outer and leſſer of which hath a Gland 
in it called Innominata, which might well be called 
Lachrymalis, becauſe it ſupplies moſt of the Matter 
of the Tears. 

PALPITATION of the Heart, when Natural 
is in the Syſtole thereof; whilſt the Cone and the 
Sides are preſs d together, the Baſis and the Roots 
of the Veſſels being blown up with the Blood that 
gathers there, grows big and ſwoln. Bur ir oft 
allo proceeds from an extraordinary Contraction 
of the Heart, or a Thick and irritating Matter 
which ſticks in the Heart; and this is a Diſeaſe 
and preternatural. Blanchard. | 

PALSEY. See Paralyſis. 

PALY, when an Elcurcheon is divide into 
6, 8, or 10 Even Diviſions Pale-wiſe ; tis al- 


ways Blazon'd, Paly of 6, 8, or 10, &c. Pieces; 


bur if the Number be odd, then the Field is firſt 
named, and the Number of the Pales ſpecified. 


| 
| 


| 


7 3 — — 

[The like is to de underſtood ifo of Bury ang 
* . 
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ginniog of rhis| 


is divided both Pale e | 


Ike Field Pub Bead) 7h, 
and Diamond, Guilin, p. 2% 
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PANARITIUM, Vid. Paronychia. 
 PANCHYMAGOGUES, are Univerſal Purga. 
tive Medicines that expel all kinds of Humours; 
accordipg to the ancient Way of Expreſſion. 
| PANCREAS, the Sweet - bread, Pancratien, 
Pancreon, Callicreas, Callicreon, and Lattes, are 
all Synonymous, It is a conglomerated Glandule 
in the Abdomen, compacted out of many Globu- 
les, or knors of Glands, included in a common 
Membrane which it hath from the Peritoneum; 
theſe Globules are joined to one another, partly 
by Membranes, and partly by Veſſels. It is pla- 
ced behind the Ventricle, and faſtened to the Gut 
Duodenum, and reaches from the Cavity of the 
Liver croſs the Abdomen, to the lower end of the 
Spleen: By its Duct it is annexed to the Duode- 
num, and ſometimes to the Porus Bilarius, to the 
Rams Splenici, the Caul, the upper-part of the 
Mefentery, and the upper Nervous Plexus of the 
Abdemen ; the Uſe and Office thereof, is to con- 
vey a Volatile, Inſipid, and Lymphatick Juice, 
or as others will have it (for ic is a diſputable 
Point) a ſomething acid Juice, by its own Ductus 
to the Gut Duodenum, in order to a farther Fer. 
mentation and Volatilization of the Chyle, and 
to attemperate and allay the Qualities of the Gall: 
It is the biggeſt Glandule in the whole Body, but 
bigger in a Dog than a Man. | 
Its Vellels are of five Kinds; for it hath Veins 
from the Ramus Splenicus ;, Arteries from the Lett 
Branch of the Cæliaca, and ſometimes from the 
Splenica, Nerves it receives from the Intercoſtal 
Pair, eſpecially from the Upper Plexus of the 
Abdomen. It hath alſo many Lymphatick Veſlels, 
which pals as the reſt do, to the common Re- 
ceptacle of the Chyle. Beſides which it bath 4 
proper Duct of irs own, which is ſometimes called 
D/ &us Wirtſungianus, becauſe found out by one 
Hirtſungus at Padna, about 5o Years ago, but we 
uſually call it the Pancreatick Du: This Veſſel 
hath uſually bur one Trunk, whoſe Orifice opens 
into the lower End of rhe Ducdenum, or Beginning 
of the Fejunum, and ſometimes is joined to the 


Ductus Bilarius, with which it makes bur one 
Mouth into the Inteſtine; within the Panctea- _ 
I Da 
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PANDALEA, as the Modern Phyſicians call it, 


| to its Sha 

A US, (fe. Morbus) is a Diſeaſe which 

is univerſally rife in any place. 
PANDICULATION, is the Reſtleſſneſs, 


Stretching, and Uneaſineſs that uſually accompa- | 


nies the cold Fir of an Intermitting Fever: "Tis 
ſuppoſed to be occafioned by a Convulfive Dila- 
ration of the Muſcles, by which Nature endea- 


vours to throw off ſomething that is diſagreeable 


to them. : 
PANICULA, is a Term in Botany, for a kind 
of ſoft Woolly Beard or String, on which the Seeds 
of ſome Plants do hang pendulous, as in Reeds, 
Miller, &c. Ir Ggnifies the ſame with Juba, and is 
oppoſed to Spica. 
PANIS fortis & durus, See Paine fort & 


PANNICULUS Carnoſus, 1s a flat fort of Mem- 
brane, in ſome part thick and muſculous; in other 
thin, with many Ductus s of Fat in it: It co- 


vers the whole Body. 


PANSELENE, fignifies the Full Moon. 
 PANUS, is a fort of Batch or Sore under the 
Arm-pits, Jaws, Ears, and Groins ; to wit, in 
the Glandulous Parrs. Ir is alſo raken for Phy- 
gethus. 


PAPER- Offce. All the Acts of the Council- | 


board, occaſional Proclamarions, Diſpatches, and 
Inſtructions for Foreign Miniſters, Letters of In- 
telligence, and many other publick Papers com- 
municated to the King's Council, or the two Se- 
cretaries of State, are afterwards tranſmitted to the 
Paper-Office, wherein they are all diſpoſed in a Place 
of good Security and Convenience within the King's 
Royal Palace. 
1 an Office ſo called belonging to the Ning 
PAPILIONACEOUS Flower of a Plant; is by 
the Botaniſts accounted ſuch an one as repreſents 
ſomething of the Figure of a Butter- fly with its 
Wings diſplayed : And here the Petala, or Flower 


ves, are always of a very Difform Figure. 


hey are Four in Number, but joined together at 
the Extremities, wherefore they are rather Mono- 


petalous, than truly Tetrapetalous. One of theſe four 
Leaves is uſually larger than the reſt, and is erected 
in the middle of the Flower, and by ſome called 
Vexillam and Clypeus. The Plants that have this 
wer, are of the Leguminous kind, as Peaſe, 
V etches, &c. 
 PAPILLA, or the Nipple, is a red Excreſcency 
in the middle of each Breaſt, in the Pores whereof 
are received all the Milky Tubes or Pipes, pro- 
ceeding from the Glandules of the Breaft : It is of 
2 ſpongy Subſtance, and covered with a very thin 


Skin: It is of exquiſite Senſe, that both the Infants 


| 


— 


calls this Lining of the 8 Peri ſtoma 
and Bilffus, 2 Wool Moſs. Tn wobable 
that theſe Papillæ hinder the Excoriation 1 
Inteſtines. Willis takes them for a diſtinct Coat, 
and calls it Glandulaſa, and V;iloſa Tunica Inteſti- 
norum· 

| PAPILLARUM Proceſſus, or the Proceſſus Ma- 
millares, are the Extremities of the O Nerves, 
which convey the ſlimy viſcous Humours by the 


A 


Fibres, which perforate the Os cribriforme, to the 


Noſtrils and Pal ate. | 

PAPPOSE Herbs. See Pappus. kf 
| PAPPUS, in Botany, is chat ſoft light Down 
which grows. out of the Seeds of ſome Plants, ſuch 
as Thiftles, Dandelion, Hawhweed, &c. and which 
buoys them up ſo in the Air, that they can be blown 
any where by the Wind. And therefore this di- 


ſtinguiſhes one kind of Plants which is called Pap. 


poſa or Pappi Flora, | 
PAUL, the ſame with Puſtule ; alſo a kind 
of Small-pox : See Exanthemata. | 
PARABOLA ; the Quotient in Geometrigal 
Diviſion, is called by this Name, by Diaphantus 
and others: The Reaſon of which ſee in Di- 


vi ſion. 


PARABOLA, is a Conick Section ariſing from a 


Cone's being cut by a Plane parallel to one of its 
Sides, or parallel to a Plane that touches one Side 
of the Cone. 


In any Parabola, GK E H, the Square of I K. 


the Ordinate — or Semi- ordinate, is equal to 


the Rectangle IL, under the Laus Reflum EL, 
and the Abſciſſa, or Intercepted Ax E 1, | 


NOTATION. 


Let the Side A B (of the Cone) be 4, the Side 
B C= b, the Diameter of the Baſe A C Se: 
Let EB be called 04, and EI =eb, | 


being fimilar, B C (or b) will be to A C (or 
C) :: as EI (—=eb) is ro NI a Fourth 
Proportional ; which in this Notation will be 


ebc 


r c. Therefore NI e 


Alfo becauſe the Triangles A BC, and B EP 


are ſimilar, EP, or its Equal 1O, will (this way) 
be found to be oc. ö 
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* ab 


Ara a Parallel (as 14 F) 

IX. and produce OK to Ii 

RY STS 207 27.518 F de the" Parameter or 'Latus Retiam 

Ein a mean Proportional berwetn' N I and „ -- 

iche Segments" of the Diameret to which | per the .Triaogles O K I and OHP bein 

ir ie perpendicular} "wherefore 'rhe U of I K filr, EL: IK EF (=IK): FH; + 
NI, which in. this Norktion is e e confequently-F H is a true Paramerer. * 

Dividetherefore'e #ce by the Alfie EI |" a + 


: 


Rem: For it multiplied into the 4b/ciſſe, makes | 
e © cc,- the Square of the Ordinate 1 K. And i 
from this Equality between the Squaze and the | be applied to the Parabole in the Pogrian 
Rectangle, Apolloriiius gave this Section the Name IL. M. Then will N be the Point which is 
of the” Parabols. <A called the Focus of the Parabola : LN will 6 
WA" 1 * ocec . o00ccceec . 
COROLLARIES. | JF» and its Square , which divided 
the Parameter — , gives 
I. Hence may the L atus Rectum be found very eaſily, by th x» gives Ix for the 
if ro bc, and o c, (that is, to the Side of che Cone] Alſeiſſa EN: And ſhews that the Focus is alway; 
parallel to the Axivof the Section, to the Diameter | J;ſtune from the Vertex of the Parabola by 4 of 
"of the Baſe, and to the Latus Primarium) you] the Parameter. | : 
find a Fourth Proportional; for that will bel — 


occ 


"JF" the Parameter, or Latus Reum = EL. 


| 
VI. Praxis 3% Having thus gained the Focus, 
. - | wedge Fla Fabry ray 11 we ed yet 
1 as oe more readily : If you draw firſt the 
1 And if you multiply rhe dere Amis OF (Fix. laſt) and then an Ordinate 
both above and below the Line by 4 (the] in any Point, as F. After this, take the Al. 
Side of the Cone in which is the Vertex /czſſ* OF in your Compaſſes, and ſetting one 
of the Section) you will have this Quantity Foot in the Focus N, crols the Ordinate in 
40 % ,. 1 G, ſo ſhall the Point G be in the Parabola. 
1 which may eaſily be reſolved into theſ | And thus may as many Points as you will, be 
Proportionals, | ſpeedily found, 
40cc.- voce 1 


ab:cc:: 40: = R 


Which gives Apollonius his Canon to find the 
Latus Rectum, (Lib. 1. Prop. 11. 312 
is in Words thus : As the Rectangle under t ; 1 
Sides of the Cone is to the Square of the Diame- That EN being = =o for EF, put 10; 
ter of the Baſe: : ſo is the Diſtance between the| 1 
Vertices of the Cone and of the Seftion, to the then ſhall NF = 5b — 11 whoſe Square is 


Latus Rectum. | | 
1150 12 To which if you 
III. Praxis 1. Hence if you have the Vertex and dd ch 3 G E 3 hi, 
Parameter of any Parabola, tis eafie to deſcribe | 0: Square of G E. which in this way of 
ba « Bias ation was above ſhewed to be o i c c, then 
For draw a Right Line for the Axis, and [the Square of N G will be 55b b + . 
in that take as many Abſciſſe as you pleaſe ; | 2 
then find between them fingly and the Latus + LECESS 
Rectum, ſo many mean of ger _ 1666? | 
ou rightly apply to the- Axis wi Semi-ordi- 7 EO 3 3 
— 4 _ kali, their Ends or Extreams n wh So that a Line drawn from 
neatly joined, ſhall give the Curve of the Para- [the Focus ro the End of the Ordinate will always 
bola. be equal to the Abſciſa EF + EN. That is, 
F | : ( ſuppoſing E O taken equal to E N) ro the 
IV. Praxis 2. Having the Vertex and Ordinate, Line F O. N 
To ſind the Parameter, Geometrically, 


The DEMONSTRATION of which 
- depends upon this : 


Practice 


hoſe Root in this Notation, will 


PROPOSITION I. 


4 In the Parabola E K G H, the Squares of the 
Ordinates are as the Abſciſſæ. 


Ifay, OK IG GF:: EI: EF. 


Key 
H= F 


Apply rightly the Semi-ordinare K I, and| | 8 
rake from the Vertex O, E F = IK; or 


o 


ce 


the 


For 


* . 
2 Aint + = 2012 
o a % : 
„ 1 . p —_ 


non; © ni 


Bus 154 . . 


vid 100 % 1 2 


1 = 


N 0 cc 


called eb: Then the Parameter being n 


to the Parameter multiplied by & the Abſciſſa; 
chat is ii cc : as before, the Square of KI 
was — Oe c. Bur Rectangles having the ſame 


Baſes are as their Altitudes; wherefore theſe | 


Rectangles will be as the Abſciſſe : And theſe 
Rectangles are to the Squares of the Ordinares ; 
wherefore the 


Mig 3 TIT} 30K: 3 4 L 


uares of the Ordinates are as the 


Param. T 
cc 2 Sum 


ofthe Ord..:: Dif. of the Ord.: D. A 


b .V :0ic+V: oece**: oice—V: oece i-. 


| And to avoid the Trouble of Multiplication in 
. Surds, which is the Caſe of the two id wr 

wy” vou need only conſider this Theorem - Thar the 
2 2 — of "y 1 * multiplied by their 
35 300705 all "A | Difference, is equal to the Difference of their & b 
Far jet E F be called 5 b, as E I was before "For ſo you 411 eaſily find, — Product in 
both Caſes, will be the ſame Quantity oi cc 
—0Fecc. Ko 


the Square of F G the Ordinate, will be equal! 


dle Terms, 


* 


N. B. This is that Property of the Parabola 
on which our famous Mr. Baker founded 
his Clavis Geometrica Catholica, which was 
unknown to the Ancients, 
ted ro him by Mr. Tho. Strode of Maper- * 
ton in Dorſerſhire : And by which he ſhews 
how to find the Value of the Unknown 


and communica- 


n RR 


If a Line, as L O, be drawn parallel to the 


dy the Tranſverſe Line EG in M, and by 
the Curve of the Parabola in K; then ſhall 


In the Parabola, the Parameter is to the Sum of 


"COROLLARY. 


Root in all Equations, nor exceeding Biqua- 
dratichs. | 

| See Conſtructiom and Central Rule. 
This Property of the Parabols, I thus briefly de: 


Diameter or Axis of the Section, and be cut monſtrate in my Algebra, P- 78, | 


0 L, M | "and K L, be in continual Pro- two Ordinates are O and 0, and their reſpective 


portion. a 2 Abſciſſa A and a, Then I am to prove that P: 
For the Triangles EFG and EN M be- O 


„:: O. A-. Which is clear; be- 


ing ſimilar, and NM parallel to FG, E F| cauſe from the firſt Property of the Parabola, PA 


muſt be to EN: : as FG: NM (i. e. IK). = OO and Pa = oo, 


Wherefore P A — 


Bur the Squares of G F and IK are in a P OO -e, from the Narure of Equations. 
| duplicate Ratio of E F to EN, and yet are And that laſt, reſolved into Proportionals, will 


by this Propoſi 
EI; wherefore F E to IE, is in a duplicate 
Ntio of E F to E N; that is, EF: EN: : 
EN: EI. And by the Conſtruction of the 


tion as the Abſciſſe F E and ſtand thus, 


P: O4: 0— 5 24 — 4 1 


Figure, it will be the ſame in L O, which is Which was the Thing ar firſt propoſed to be 
arallel to EF: that is, OL: ML:: ML: proved, 


L: or OL, ML, and K L are in con- 
tinual Proportion. Q. E. D. 


PROPOSITION III. 


any two Ordinates, as their Difference is to the 
Difference of the Abſciſſæ. | 


I ay, EL the Parameter, is to IK + FG : : 
{ſre the laſt Figure) that is, to HO: : O G 
their Difference, is to L F (or k O) the Difference 
of the Abſeiſſe. 


Let E F the grear'! Abſciſſa be called i b, and 


the leſſer E I, eb. by Prop. 1. the Square 
of the Ordinate E beoecc, and conte- | 


quently the Ordin⸗- elf : o ee c; lo allo 


putting # inſtead of : 0 3 < c will be the Ordi- 
nate F G. | | 
Having thus nored them, if you ſer the Latus 


Rectum, the Surr and 1)1i!:rence of the Ordinates, 
and the Differ: ace of che Al ſciſſæ, after the man- 


ner of four Terms, |a disjunct Geometrical Pro- 


portion (as below) ou will find the Rectangles 
of the Extreams 4 Means equal, and conſe- 
y the four I erms to be truly proportional. 


4A PARABOLICK Space, is that Area contain d 


between the Curve of the Parabola and any Entire 
Ordinate G H. 


And this Space is to a Parallelagram circumſeribed 


as 2, 3, and to a Triangle inſcribed as 4, 3. 
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Let F H, the Semi-Ordinate be divided into 4 

— Parts, or into 8, 16, Sc. and thro' the Divi- 
fions draw Lines, as e F e, &c. to parallel the 
Axis EF, Suppoſe alſo E F to be 4 


Then I ſay, The Parabolick, Space E H F, is to 
the Parallelogram F. K:: 2. 3. But to the AE 


FH:: as 4. 3. 


222 1 For, 


Z. D. As, 


Let P be the parameter of any Parabola, whoſe 
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Fon, witch ſee) wherefore 


Space. 


8 
8 
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Se. ad 
the Trilinear 8 


(as we * 7. of Arithmetical Progr 
Space EKHE is to the 
lick Space muſt be to it as 2 to 3. QE. D. 


And fince the Triangle F E H is to the Paralle- 


as 1 to 2, it muſt be to the Parabola as 


And this is a true and very ſhort Quadrature 
of the Parabols of which Archimedes wrote ſo | 
and many Geometricians have fince ex- 
pedired. Tis plain alſo that this Demonſtrati- 


long ago, 
on is Univerſal, and extends to any Farabolick 


The Quadrature of the Parabola, by the Method 


of Fluxions, I have formerly in my Algebra ſhew- 
ed to be very briefly thus: 


I 


A 


* 


2 = 


4 


41016116 $6 660% % 6166.61 4164111110 


3 0 


Ler the Parameter be p = 1, the Abſeifſs be 
called x, and the Ordinate y. | 


Then by the firſt Property of the Parabola | 


Xx yy, becaulep= 1. : 
And conſequently by the Extraction of the 
Roors of each, and uſing the new Notation, 


x = y- Then multiplying x by x the Flu- 


xiow of the Abſtiſſe, it will ſtand thus x x = 
to the Fluxion of the Ares, After which find the 


2. Er. are in cat 
from the Nature bf Plain 


+ 
> . Wy 


Vow | 


Arithmetical Progreſſion in- 


Parallelogram :: as 1 
to 3. And conſequently the remaining Parabo- 


2 7 ; 1 


| A ” "IN She 
which all gee ve in Eon 


To dowich the Plxoneing 5 ge a 
F bad het ES | | 
2 


£ 
4 


. Then divide xx by 
or by 4 (thus 3) = \ Me Jn 


= N 

Y, inſtead of x ſubſtirute what was be. 
a equal to it, vix. », and ir will ke 
7 == to the Area of the Semi-parabola V Mp 

if you double thar, you will gain | 
the whole Pala M 8. * 
Wherefore t arabolick Area is Two th; 
of a Redtaiigle under tlie 4bcifſs and the @ 
nate, Q. E. D. 4 


The Following General Method for the 
Quadrature of all manner of Parabo- 
lick Curves, is Mr. Humphrey 
Dicron's, 

| The General Bquarion of theſe Curves, i 
” = =) , Whete p and q are the In- 
| dexes, and r is the Zatus Nd: That is, be- 
cauſe of 7 a ſtable quantity, x = , Where- 

P. —1 . 


. ; £ . 7 ——1 | 
ore in Fluxions p J=qx 4 and 
— 1 * 


from the General Equation, itis x 122 


| 


| 


: x: 3, Wherefore ſubſtituting x and y, inftead 
5 7— 1 7 ——8 
of y , and x in the Fluxional Equati- 


on, we have p xy , but all xy= all 


SHMN = the Complement, and all y x = 
al PLMN = the Area: The Area therefore 
is to the Complement as p. q. & E. D. 


| PARABOLICK Pramideid, is a ſolid Figure; 
ſo named by Dr. Wallis from its Genefis, or For- 
mation, which is as follows. 


Ler all the Squares of the Ordinate Applicates 
in the Parabo/a be imagined to be ſo placed, that 
22 ſnall paſs thro all their Centres at Right 
ngles. 
Then will the Aggregate of theſe Planes, which 
he proves before ro be Arithmerically proportional 
(Prop. 9. Wallis Con. Sea.) Form the Parabolick 
Pyramidoid. | 4 
Whoſe Solidity is gain'd by multiplying the 
Baſe by half the Akitude: The Reaſon of which 
is clear; for its component Planes being a Series 
of Arithmetical Proportionals beginning from o, 
their Sum will be — to the Extreams multiplied 
by half the Number of Terms, 5. e. in the pre- 
ſent caſe = to the Baſe multiply d by half the 
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height. 
* PARABOLICK 
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by the” fame Author, and formed thus: 
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a v* 
meet aye) (nes A. 


Multiply all the D B's into the DS's, or which 
1s the e thing, upon the Baſe AP B erect a 
Priſm, whoſe Altitude ſhall be AS or PS; and 
this ſhall be the Parabilical 33 which muſt 
of Neceſſity be equal to the Parabolice! Pramidoid ; 
being all rhe Component Rectangles in one, are 
| ſeverally equal to all the Component Squares in 
the other. 

PARABOLICEK Conozd, is a ſolid Figure made 
by the Rotation of a Semi-Parabola abour its Axe, 
and is = + of its circumſcribing Cylinder: And 
the Circles which may be conceived to be the 
Elements of this Figure, are in an Arichmerical | 
Proportion decreaſing towards the Vertex. | 

A PARABOLICE Conoid, AS B hb C, is wa 

Cylinder of the ſame Baſe and Height, as 1 to 23 
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Let BD be divided into Three equal parts; 


ſion of an Equation. See 


and ro a Cone of the ſame Baſe and Height, ON 


then O AD: OS H:: BD: BH, (by the ſe- 


"ans af... 
e Jult half the e 
And a Cone being f of the Cylinder, the Conod 


will be = 1 5 of it; and therefore Cylinder Co- 


nid, and Cone will be as 4, 1 +, . 
PARABOLICK Spindle, is a ſolid Body made 
oY of a 2 about its . ; 
and is equal ro irs circumſcribing Cylinder, 
Cavaterius Rwwe. Gone p. 282. 8 
PARABOLISMUS, the ſame with the Depre/- 
ion, N 3... 


PARACENTESIS, or Punctio, is a berforation 
of the Cheſt, or Abdomen, It is made in the 


PARACELSISTICK 


tical. | 


Breaſt, when that is ſtuffed with purified Mat- 


ter, or Water, and then the Perforation is made 
in the Side between the fifth and fixth Vertebra. 
It is made in the Abdomen, when that is ſwelled 
by a Dropfie, and near the Lines Alba, in the 
Muſcles that either aſcend * or oblique: In 
which laſt Cafe, if a Man and has 
raken a Purge, and alſo his Lungs, the reft 
of his Entrails be uncorrupred, when you ſee the 
Navel doth Protuberate, there you muſt make 
the Incifion ; don't let Purulency and Water come 
out both together, for that were to kill the Pa- 
tient, but one aſter the other: As in Seven Days 
about a Pound, or a Pound and a half, as the 
Patient can endure it: After the Operation is 
finiſhed, draw the Wound up with an Aftringenr 
Plaifter. Blanchard. 

PARACIUM, in Law, fignifies the Tenure thar 
is between Parceners, viz. That which the Young- 
eft owerh to the Eldeſt. 
PARACHYNANCHE, is an Inflammation 
with a continual Fever and difficulty of Breath- 
ing excited in the ourward Muſcles of the La- 


nx. 
PARACMAS TIC, is a daily declining Fever; 


alſo declining Age. Blanchard, 


PARADE, is a Military Word, ſignifying the 


Place where Troops uſually draw together, in 
order to mount the Guards, or for any other 


Service. | 
PARALLAX, is that Arch of a great Circle, 
paſſing thro' rhe Zenith and true Place of the Sun 
or Stars, and intercepted between the rtue and 
apparent Place. 


TI and AD, (as alſo on Sh, Tz, and AC) and 
the Circles anſwering to them, will be in Arith- 
metical Progreſſion, or as 1, 2, 3; and thus it 
will be ad Infinitum, if the Three Diviſions be biſ- 
ſected, and thoſe again biſſeted, Sc. Bur a 
Rank of Numbers in fimple Arithmetical Pro- 
greffion, will be ro a Rank of as many equal 
tothe greateſt as 1 to 2, and conlequently, the Pa- 


cond Property of the Parabola) that is, as 3 to 1, 
err: 3:3. 
Wherefore tis plain, That the Squares on 8 H, 


2 


In this Fi gure, 


| A, denotes the Centre of the Earth. 
B, the Place on the Superficies of the Earth, 
from whence the Star is ſeen. 


3. © (, the Stars or Planers Places in their 
RE 


| A8C,AOSE, 4 G, the Lines of their 


true Places. 
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. If the Moon's Harizoncal Parallixicould be 


unte 


- 
* „ba "7 
ry ot 1 .. 
* 
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| Here dt a. rhax the nearer the Star is to 
the Horizon, and of the Earth, the greater 


| is the Popaliex : Whence it is That the Orbic of 
the Moon being neargft to the Earth, her Parallax | 
the Moon being near 7 Tiger 


is greateſt and moſt. percepti 
diameter of the Earth bears a greater Proportion 
d the Semi- diameter of the Moon's Orbit, than to 
any of the reſt. . 
be Horizontal Parallax of the Moon is the Dif- 
ference between her Real and Apparent Place when 
ſhe is either Riſing or Setting. As ſuppoſe her 
Serring, then the of the Horizontal Parallax 


will be BCA — OAR. The Knowledge of 


the Quantity of which, is of the greateſt uſe in 


Aſtronomy; becauſe from thence the Diſtance of 


the Moon, Sun, (or any other Planet) from the 
Earth may moſt eafily be had; for in the Triangle 
BAC: AB the Semi-diameter of the Earth, 


B rhe Right Angle, and ( the Angle of the Paral- 


lax being known, tis eaſie to find any Side or Angle 
ſoughr, and conſequently A C, the Diſtance of the 
Moon from the Earth. This came firſt to be diſ- 


covered by the ancient Aſtronomers, thus: 


They obſerved, That the apparent Semi Diurnal 
Motion of the Moon was but 4 Degrees, whereas 
in Reality and Truth, it was 6 Degrees: Where- 
fore they concluded, That the Moon's Place was 
put forward in her Riſing 1 Degree, and as much 
put backwards in her Setting; which muſt needs 
cauſe her viſible Motion above the Earth in 12 
Hours, to be obſerved nearly 2 Degrees leſs, than 


the half of 12 Degrees, her apparent Motion, in 


24 Hours. 
Wherefore from hence they concluded the Ho- 
rizontal Parallax to be juſt x Degree: which having 
found, 'rwas eafie to diſcover, that A ( muſt be 
near &6o times A B, or 60 Semi-Diameters of the 
Earth (i. e. at 0 Miles to a Degree, and 4000 
Miles the Earth's Radius) 240000 Miles Engliſh. 


Mr. Auzout give, you a Method to find 


the Moon's Parallax, thas ; On a Day 
when ſhe is in her Perigee, or Apogee, 
and in the moſt Boreal Signs, 


Take her Diameter rowards the Horizon, and 
then towards the Sourh, with her Alritude above 
the Horizon; the Difference of which Diameters 
will ſnew the Proportion of her Diſtance with 
the Semi- diameter of the Earth; but this is beſt 


of all done in thoſe Places where ſhe paſſes thro 
the Zenith. 


* 


\ 


n 


Parallax. 


and found, it would be of prodigi 74 

V : by ir the Longitudes o Places on Land 

(and tolerably well at Sea) might be diſcovered. 
Captain Halle; Rith (a the End of bis Obſgr ve. 


tion * Catalogue * Southern Stars), * That 


© "ris the want of a 


Knowledge of Geome 
* which hath 


| the Defects and Miftakes 


| © of Aftronomess as to this Point. 


He there gives three ways to find the Moon'; 


| Parallax, which are nearly Geometrical, of which 


the firſt ſeems. the beſt; and is thus: 
Let two times of Obſervation, be taken when the 


| Sun is (nearly) equally diſtant from each Node of 
- [the Moon, and When the Moon all is to be Nor. 
| therly in one Node, and Southerly 


the other z in 
theſe Things there needs no great Exg@neſs, be. 
cauſe the Differences of Latitude may bo ſufficiently 
ſupplied from the Tables. 

Ar rheſe Times of Obſexvation, ler the viſible 
Places of the Moon, both in Longitude and La. 
titude be taken, together with her viſible Alti- 
tudes and Diamerers, which let be reduced to 
the Horizontal; then from the Times and vi. 
ble Places, let in each Obſervation the Vertical 
Angle be computed, which is made with the 
Circle of Latitude at the Moon's Centre; and 
then the Difference by which the Southern Lati- 
tude exceeds the Northern (in our Northern Part 
of the World) is the Sum of the Parallaxes of 
Latitude, which muſt be divided into two Parts; 
which to do, 1 into one Sum the Logarithms of 
the Sine of the Horizontal Semi- diameter of the 
viſible Diſtance of the Moon from the Vertex, 
and of the Complement of the Angle of the Verti- 
cal Circle, with the Cycle of Latitude, in each 
Obſervarion. "3658 
Then our of the greater Sum, take the leſſer, 
and to the Difference add Radius, the Sum ſhal! 
be the Logarithm of rhe Tangent of an Ark, 
from whence take 45 Degrees; then will it be as 
Radius to the Tangent of the Remaining Ark : : 
So is the Tangent of the half Sum of the. Paral- 
lax, to the Tangent of half their Difference: But 
the half Sum and half Difference together, is the 
greater Parallax of Latitude, and the Difference 
between them is the leſſer. Take this Parallax 
of Latitude out of the viſible Southern Latitude; 
or add it to the Northern, and it will ſnew the 
Inclination. a | 

And then, laſtly, it will be as the Rectangle 
under the Sines of the Diſtance ſeen from the Ze- 
nith, and of the Complement of the Angle of the 
Vertical Circle with the Circle of Latitude, is to 
the Square of the Radius : : So is the Sine of the 
Parallax of Latitude, to the Sine of the Horizontal 
And there is between the Sine of the Horizon- 
ral Semi-diameter of the Moon, and the Hori- 
zontal Parallax, ſo conſtant a Proportion, that if it 
gan be but once known, the Moon's Parallax at 
any time will be had from the Obſervation of her 


Diameter. 


All the Difficulty of this Proceſs, is, in obſerv- 
ing the viſible Latitudes of the Moon, and which 
indeed cannot be had without the Help of the 
Fixed Stars, whoſe Latitudes are in no Catalogue 
yer extant, correct to a Minute: Therefore the 
accurate Solution of this Problem muſt depend 
on ſome better Tables than are yet publiſhed. 


And thoſe I hope we may expect from the moſt 
1 Accurate 


dio the Longirude of the Ecliprick. 


** 
* 


Fired Stars, which he 


% ” 


other ; and their Diſtance is always meaſured 


Variety of Propoſitions 
Vide Lib 2. Set. . 
there be 


to the Diſtance between us and the Fixed Stats ; 
er in reſpe& of the annual Orbit of the Earth, 
hath juſtly been expected by Aftronomers, that 


ſome Parallax ſhould be found: And this would | 
be a Diſcovery of grear Moment, if it could be| 


made; becauſe it would be an undoubred De- 


monſtration for the annual Motion of the Earth | 


round the Sun, if any ſuch Parallax could be di. 
covered. | =—_ 
This the Ingenious Dr. Hook attempred to find 


by obſerving the various Diftance of a Fixed Star 


from the Zenith (See a Diſſertation of his defignedly 
vyritten on this Subject). And our Excellent 


Aſtronomer Mr. Flamſteed, actually did obſerve it 


by the Acceſs and Receſs of a Fixed Star to and 
from the Pole of the Equator at different Times of 

And he aſſures us, in his Letter to Dr. Wallis, 
. wrirren Decemb. 20. 1698, and publiſhed in the 
Latin Edition of Dr. Wallss's Works: © Thar he 
found the Diſtance of a Fixed Star near the Pole 
4 of the World ro be 40 Seconds, or 45 Seconds 


« nearer to it at the Winter-Solſtice than a: the 
© Summer one. And this he obſerved for Seven | 


_ Years together with great Accuracy. 
So that he judges the Objection of Ricciolus 


and its Revolution round the Sun proved. 


Dr. Gregory . ſeems nar farisfied with this Proof, 
(though he believes the Doctrine from other Prin- | 
ciples) bur inclines rather ro the Opinion of Co- 
pernicus, That the Diameter of the Earth's annual | 
Orbit is inſenfible, in reſpect of the Diftance | 
of the Fixed Stars. But others may judge whe- 


ther he brings Reaſons ſufficient ro overthrow 
Obſeryarions ſo carefully, and ſo often made, as 


thoſe produced by Mr. Flamſteed. See his Aſtron. 


Pp. 273, 276. 


PARALLAX of Latitude, is an Arch of a great 


Circle paſſing by the Poles of the Zodiack to 
the apparent Place of the Star, and intercepted 
between two Circles of the Ecliptick equally di- 
ſtant, whereof the one paſſeth by the True place 
of the Star, and the other by the Apparent place. 
PARALLAX of Longitude, is an Arch of the 
Ecliprick (or Parallel thereto) intercepted between 
| two great Circles, whereof the one paſſeth from 
the Poles of the Ecliprick, and the true Place; the 
other from the ſaid Poles by the apparent Place: 
So that the Parallax of Longitude is only the Diffe- 
rence of the true and apparent Place according to 


PARALLACTICAL Angle, is an Angle made 
by the Oblique cutting of a Circle of Altitude, 


or Vertical Circle with the Ecliprick: How to 


2 it, ſee Angle of the Ecliptickh with the Vertical 
irele, 

PARALLEL Lines, in Geometry, are thoſe 
which run always equi-diftane from each other; 


againft the Earth's Motion to be intirely removed, | 


þ 
1 


ſame Length, or is always equal to 


. 


— mm 
9 , 


1 n bY 


NES eee 


Thus the two Lines, 4 b and de, are Parallel} 


if they are equally diſtant from each other in 4 e, 
B D, b d, and in all other Places. 


COROLLARY L 


Parallel Lines P p, have the ſame Inclinatioa 
one as the other, to any Right Line as Z Z, 
which cuts or croſſeth them both, and conſe- 
quenrly (ſince an Angle is the Mutual Inclina- 
tion of two Lines which meet in a Point) the 
External Angle o or 4, muſt be equal to the In- 
ternal and Oppoſite One, F or b : that is, o =, 


EI 


For if „ be hor equal to f and 4 not equal 
to h, it muſt be becauſe the upper Parallel P, 
is either more or leſs inclined to Z Z, than the 
lower Parallel p is; which if true, then the 
Line cannot be parallel; which contradicts the 
Suppoſition. | 


PROPOSITION. 


A Right Line Z Z falling on Two Parallel Lines 
P p, makes the alternate Angles o =fF, and e 


Internal Angles e +6, or e f = to two Right 


ones, 


* 


That is, 


fo that if they were infinitely produced, they would | 


7 & Perpendicular, which, where-ever it be ta- | 


a — 0 et 4 
i 6 Jn im —_ het * — 


—b; alſo o == d, and = g. and the two 


P 


Lines are parallet 


DEMONSTRATION. 


4. c=fF, becauſe ce =06, irs Vertical or oppo- 


gle, and o f, by the precedent Cœtol- 


4 — , becauſe e, =b, g. 1 
3. A, becauſe b+f— 2 l, yd 
1311 Exclid.) and f=c by Step. 1. Where forte 
c+b—24 Fe 
6. F 24, becauſe f+b — 21, (by 
13 91.) and e— 6 (by Step. 3.) Wherefore e + 
FA. See the laſt Figure, + 


COROLLARY. 


Two Right Lines as Z Z, parallel to a Third, 
as T, are parallel to each For fince the 
Angle 4 — b, and c alſo — 6, becauſe the Outer 
ro the Inner one : Therefore rhe 
Angle 4 — e, i. e. the two Outer Lines, are alſo 
parallel by Cor. 1. 


is an Inſtrument made of 
ood, to draw Lines parallel 

f great Uſe in Forificaticn, Ar- 
many other Parts of the Marthema- 


ks. N 
PARALLELS of Altitudes, or Almacanters, are 
Circles parallel ro rhe Horizon, imagined to paſs 
thro every Degree and Minute of the Meridian, be. 
tween the Horizon and Zenith, having their Poles 
in the Zenith. And on the Globes theſe are deſcribed 
by the Diviſions en the Quadrant of Altitude, in its 
Motion about the Body of the Globe, when tis 
ſcrew'd ro the Zenith of any Place. | 
PARALLELS of Latitude, on the Terreſtrial 
Globes, are the ſame with Parallels of Declination on 
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PROBLEM I 


A Right Line, as Z Q, being given, to draw another 


to it, thro A, a given Point, 


= 


A draw a Line making any Angle, as 
with the given Line; then ſetting one 
the Compaſſes in A, make the Angle 
AC=ABQ, ſo ſhall CAO be the Line 
required, the Angle A = to the Alternate 
one B. 

PARALLEL Sphere, is where the Poles are in 
the Zenith agd Nadir, and the Equator in the 


the Celeſtial. Bur the 

PARALLELS of Latitude on the Celeſtial Globes, 
are ſmall Circles parallel to the Ecliprick, imagined 
to paſs through every Degree and Minute of the 
Colures, and are repreſented there by the Diviſions 
of the Quadrant of Altitude, in its Motion round 
the Globe, when it is ſcrew'd over the Poles of the 
Eclipticl, | 

PARALLELS of Declination, are Circles parallel 
ro the * * imagined to paſs thro' every De- 
gree and Minute of the Meridians, between che 
Equinoctial and each Pole of the World. | 
PARALLEL Nur,, in Opticks, are thoſe that keep 
an equal Diſtance from the viſible Object to the 
Eye, which is ſuppoſed to be infinitely remote 
from the Object. f 
PARALLEL Planes, are thoſe Planes which 
have all the Perpendiculars drawn betwixt them 
equal to each other; that is, when they are every 
where equally diſtant. 

PARALLEL Circles on the Globes, the fame with 
the Leſſer Circles, | 

PARALLELS alſo on the Terreſtrial Globe, are 
Circles drawn rhro* the middle of every Climate, 
dividing them into two Halves, which are called 
Parallels. | 

PARALLELISM of the Earth's Axis, is the 
Earth's keeping its Axis in irs annual Revolution 
round the Sun, in a Poſition always parallel to its 
ſelf, which ir doth nearly, bur not exactly; for tho 
the Difference be inſenſible in one Year, Dr. Gregory 
in his Aſtronamy ſaith, It becomes ſenfible enough 
in many Years. 

This Paralelifen he ſhews to be the neceſſary 
Reſult of the two Motions of the Earth, that 1s 
round its Axis, and irs Annual one, and that there 
needs no third Motion be feigned to explain it, 
or account for it: For as the Earth moves An- 
nually round the Sun (without rhe Diurnal Mo- 
tion) it moves only according to irs Centre of Gra- 
vity ; and each Point and Line in it keeps always 
the ſame Poſition. Let its Axis be one of thoſe 
Lines; the Diurnal Revolution of the Earth round 


, 


chis (which as to that Motion is ſuppoſed immo- 
| veable) 


ſaid end A in the Line AE; till at Laft it be 
wirhin the Legs of the Angle, and is come to lie 


A the two equal Triangles A D B and AEB. 
The Parts of the former of which, 


A B, be conceived to move along the other A E, 
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ir will be always the ſanie, f. e. always 


PARALIPSIS (a Figure in Rbeterick) is a pre 


' rended defire in us of omitting what we ſay ; as 


fone ſhould ſay, I am willing to forget the V 
that my Enemy . Tl nos fgeak, of the 


Injury that I have received from him, &. 


PARALLELOGRAM in Geometry, is a Right 


Lined Quadrilateral Figure, whoſe Oppoſite Sides 
are Parallel and Equal. To fad its Superficial Con- 
The Formation, or Generation of all Parallelograms, 

Squares, and Rectangles, may be thus conceived. 
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If a Right Line, as A D, having one of its Ends 
or points in the Top (or Vertex A) of the Angle 
E A B, be ſuppoſed to move downwards, with 
a Motion always Parallel to its felf in its firſt fi- 
mation: And as it moves thus, always keep its 


moved down ſo low, as that it is all of it gotten 


in the Situation E B: Tis plain, this Line A D. 
will by its Motion downwards have deſcribed the 
Quadrilateral Figure AD BE. And as in its 
Deſcent, the Line A D continually cuts the 
Line A B, ſo it will deſcribe alſo on each fide of 


do continu- 
ally decreaſe, as thoſe of the latter A E B do in- 


pole the Leg A D, or any part of that Leg 


* 


with a Motion Parallel to its firſt Situation, it 
will alſo deſcribe a Quadrilateral Figure, which 


Det change the Poftion of it; and 


Allo, if eirher Leg of an Angle E AD, as ſup-| 


1 

| of Trian e Corollaries n 

deduced. : — 
COROLLARY I. 


muſt alſo be Parallelograms, or have their oppobite 
Sides equal and parallel. The Reaſon of which 
is becauſe the Moving Line, or Deſcribear 
AD, is always ſuppoſed to be carried Parallel 
ro it ſelf ; and the Diſtance between A and D, 
or A and B the Deſcribent Points, are always the 
ſame. 33. 6e 1. 0 | 


COROLLARY u. 


Since the Angles A and E are together equal 
o two Right Angles, if one be a Right Angle, 
he other muſt be ſo alſo ; and then all the Angles 
f the Figure will be Right ones, and ſo twill 
2 3 as AF f 7 — if go 1 be 
ual to t rigent, the Figure will be a 
A G. Cor, 29. è 1. Euci. , — 


Hencg alſo tis plain, That the Oppoſite An- 
gles of every Parallelogram are 
they do each of them, with the Angle between 


chem, make two Right Angles. 


g 
COROLLARY III. 


Whence it appears, That every Diagonal A B. 
Divides, the Parallelogram into two equal Parts. 
34. &. 1 Eucl. 


COROLLARY Iv. 


Double ro a Triangle, having the ſame, or an 
equal Baſe and Height. 41 &@ 1 Eucl. 

For every Triangle that can be drawn on the 
Baſe E B, or on a Baſe equal to it, and having 
the ſame Heighr, or being berween the ſame 
Parallel Lines, will be equal to the Triangle 
AEB, which is half the Parallclogram A B, per 
Cor. 3. 


COROLLARY V. 


| Hetice all Parallelograms that are between the 
ſame Parallel Lines, and onone and the ſame, or 
equal Baſes, muſt be equal, 


Quadrangles, (and 


That all Quadrilateral Figures thus formed: 


equal; becauſe 


As alſo, That every Parallelogram muſt be 


Line, then the oppoſire Sides of the Figure only 
will be equal. 


if the Deſeribent Line A B, be equal to the Dirs- 
gent A E, (for ſe thoſe two Lines may be called) 
will be an Equilateral one. But when the Diri- 
gent is either longer or ſhorter than the Deſcribent 
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1 lay, The Parallelograms AF, DE; GE, ha- 


ving the ſame Baſe DF, or its equal G H, muſt be 


equal to one another. 
For the P | 
both the Deſcribent and Dirigent Lines equal. 


And alſd, AF, and D E, bave the lame De- 
ſcribent Lines DF; and the Line D F, tho it 
go nor in the ſame Dirigent Line to form the Pa- 


rallelogram DE, yet it goes in the whole bur 


the ſame Perpendicular Altitade, and only moves 
| flower for going Obliquely, but all the FadiviGbles 
or Component Lines in one, muſt be equal to 


thoſe in the other. | 
COROLEARY VI 
Hence alſo follows, Thar Triangles on the ſame, 


or equal Buſes muſt be equal if they are between 
* eg 


me Parallels; becaufe they are the Halves of 
equal Paraliclogratmns. 3 


COROLLARY Wh 


Angles «,'b, e, of any Triangle, are equal to two 
Right Angles, (See Fig. 1.) Ea. 


For fince the Angle c + a + 'o =2 L, (bec 
AD is Parallel to E B.) | 


* 
And that Y o, for the ſame Reaſon. I PARALLELOPLEURON, a Word uſed by 


| 
| 


Therefore 6 + c +n=24.Q E.D. 
COROLLARY VI 
| Ta — — Wann 
14 1 E : 
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If the Line A C, ſtanding ar Right Gage 
with C D, be divided into Three Parts, as CD is 


into Five; and being made a Deſeribent, be mo- 


ved along the Dirigent C D, till it come at laſt to 
the End af ir, and ſtand in the Poſit ion B D; the 


the Deſcribent and Dirigent Line will produce, 
by being multiplied one by another, that is 15 ; for 


to multiply C D, 


; AF, and G E, bave 


q 


35 


— 


5 — — . | — po ——— 
> tithes 3 is 1. Aa this is whar is called 4 


Nane made between any rwo Li 

Produ arifing from the Parts of 22 dy 
plied by rhe Fiirts of the other, 

And this is dfudlly in the Lain Tongue expreſs'd 


| by the Verb diitere, Which Egriifies t lead or gie 


along, As, for Iiiftance; if the Line AC were 
| they would ſay in that Language, 
Die A em C; that is, ſet your Line AC per. 


| petidicular ts CO; and ther Reeping ir always 


in that Pofiribh; lead o guide it along dil it com. 
to the Erd of CD, and it will by its Motion 
have formed the Rectangle AD; and by its 
Three Parts, the ig little ones within ir. And 
therefore in Latin Marhematical Bovks the Pro. 
_ _ be thus expreſſed, AC Duda in 
CD=is. | 

And from hence tis plain, that the Product of 
any two Numbers is equal to a Reffangular Pa. 
rallelegram made out of rhe Multiplicaad and the 
Multiplicator, or out of the two Factors, as they 
are called by ſome Writers z that is, & Rectangle 
whole two Sides are divided into as many Parts as 
there are Unites in both Factors. "3 


PARALLELOGRAM, is alſo. an Inſtrument 


made of five Rulers of Braſs or Wood, with 
_ *]Sockets to flide or ſer to any Proportion, uſed to 
enlarge or diminiſh any 


Map or Draught, either 
in Forrification, Building or Surveying, Ge. 
PARALLELOGRAM Protrafor , is a Semi- 
circle of Braſs, with. four Rulers, in form of a 
Parallelogram, made to move to any Angle: one 
of which Rulers is an Index, which ſhews on 


ſche Semi- circle the Quantity of any inward or 


| ourward Angle. 


Alfo from hence k exfily ptoved, Thar the three | 


PARALLELOPIPED, is a Solid Figure con- 
rained under Siz Parallelogramt, the Oppoſites of 
which are equal and parallel; or tis a Priſm, 
whoſe Baſe is a Parallelogram. This is always 
triple to a Pyramid of the lame Baſe and Height, 
* is demonſtrated under Proportion of Solids ; 


which ſee. 


ſome Geometticiaiis for an Imperfect Puralle/o- 
gram, or kind of Trapezium, having unequal 
Apes and Sides, 'yer not All fo, in regard that 
at leaſt ſome of them anſwer to one another, ob- 
ſerving à certain Regularixy and Proportion of Pa- 
rallels ; ſo that they do not extend ſb largely as 
Trape riums, Which are any Irregular Four- ſided 


ble of deing varibuſfy dĩyerſify c. 

PARALOGISM, is a ptetended Demonſtra- 
tion or Method of Arguing, bur which is in rea- 
liry kallacious and falle. 


fad 'neverthelefs, lke them, they ate capa- 


\ [| PARALYSIS, the 'Palſey, is an entire Loſs'of 
I | voluncary Motibn or 'Senfe, or bork, either in all 
che Body, or only in ſome Part. It comes by ei- 


ther an Obſtruction, Obſciſſion, Contuſion, or 
'prefling of the 'Netves, or by an Indiſpoſition, or 
M Conformiry of the Muſcles. Blanchard. 
PARAMESUS, is the next r to the Mid- 
dle one, called the Ring- finger. 
PARAMETER, by ſome, as 'Mydergius and 
Refium of a Para bola, 


others, called ihe 'Lazus 


li a Third Propartibnal to 'the Abſeiſs and a5) 
Rectangle A D will by this means be divided into Ordinate : So that rhe Square of the Ordinate 18 
as many little Rectangles as the Unites both in 


always equal to to the Rectangle under the P. 
meter and 4h/c;ſs. See the Demouſtratibn under 
Parabola. | This 


9 


PAR 


a 4 
— — . 


a "y 4: » A 


| | This Word Parameter, or Latus Reftam, is alſo | 


tiſed as to the Elp/e and Hyperbola 3 bur in thole 
it bath another Proportion, as you will find under 
thoſe Words... 8 
PARAMOUNT, in our Law, fignifies the Su- 
pream Lord of the Fee: For there way be a Ie- 
nant to a Lord, that holdeth himſelf another Lord; 
the former of which is called Lord Meſue, and the 
ſecond Lord Paramount, And a Lord Paramount 
conſiſteth only in Compariſon, as one Man may 
be great, being compared to a leſs; and liteie, 
being compared with a greater, So that none fim- 
y ſeemerh to be Lord Paramount but only the 
King, who is Patron Paramount io all the Benefi- 
ces in England, | 
PARAPET, in Forrtification, is an Elevation of 
Earth and Stone upon the Ramparr, behind which 
the Soldiers ſtand ſecure from the Enemies Great 
and Small Shor, and where the Cannon is planted 
for the Defenee.of the Town or Fortreſs. Every 


Parapet having its Embraſures and Merlons,is about 


Six Foot high on the Side of the Place; and from 
Four to ive on that towards the Country. So that 
this Difference of Heights forms a kind of Glaci⸗ 
above, from whence the Muskereers mounting the 
Banquet of the Parapet, may eaſily fire into the 
Moats, or at leaſt upon the Counterſcarp. Ir 
oughr alſo to to be from 18 to 20 Foot thick, it 
made of Earth; and from 6 to 8 if of Stone, 
The Earth is much better than Stone, becauſe 


Stone will fly to pieces when battered, and do 


miſchief, | 

This Word Parapet is alſo given to any Line 
that covers Men from the Enemies Fire: So there 
are Parapets of Barrels, of Gabions, of Bags fil- 
led with Earth, &c. 


' PARAPHANALIA, or, according to the Civil | 
Law, Parapbarnalia, are thoſe Goods which a 


Wife, beſides: ber Dower or Fointure, is after her 


Husband's Death allowed to have; as Furniture | 


for her Chamber, Wearing Apparel, (and Jewels, 
if ſhe be of Quality) which are not to be put into 


her Husband's Inventory, eſpecially in the Pro- 


vince of Vorl. | 

. PARAPHIMOSIS, is a Fault of the Yard, when 
rae Preputium's too ſhort ; alſo a Narrowneſs and 
Contraction of the Womb. | 

PARAPLEGIA, is a Palſie which ſeizerh all the 

Parrs of the Body below rhe Head, thro' an Ob- 
ſtruction of the Spinal Marrow. Blanchard. 

- PARAPHRENITIS, is madneſs accompanied 


PARAVAILE, in Common Law, ſigniſies the 
loweſt Tenant, or him that is Tenant nor 


Tenant Paravaile, becauſe it is preſumed be hath 
Profic and Avahe by the Land. . 
PARBUNCLE, is the Name of a Rope in a 
Ship, almoſt like a pair of Slings: tis ſeized both 
Ends together, and then put double about any 
heavy thing that is to be hoiſed in or out of the 


Ship; having the Hook of the Runner hitched into 
Ir to hoiſe it up by. 


cording to the Courſe of the Common Law, or 
according to Cuſtom. Parceners, according to 
the Courſe of the Common Law, are, Where 
one ſeized of an Eſtate of Inheritance, bath Iſſue 
only Daughters, and dies, and the Lands 4cfcend 
to the Daughters, then they are called Parceners; 
and are but as one Heir, The ſame Law is, If he 


Parceners, according to Cuftom, are, Where 
a Man is ſeized of Lands in Gavel-kind, as in 
Kent, and other Places Franchiſed, and bath I 


— divers Sons, and d ies, then the Sons are Par- 


eners by the Cuſtom. | 
| PARCENARY, in Law, Ggnifies a holding or 
occupying of Land pro indiviſo, by Joint-Tenants, 
or otherwiſe called Co-parceners: For if they refuſe 
to divide their common Inheritance, and chooſe 
rather to hold ir jointly, they are ſaid to hold in 
Parcenary. | | | 
| PARCO Fradto, is a Writ that lies againſt him 
that violently breaketh a Pound, and taketh out 
Beafts thence, which for ſome Treſpaſs done 
_ — Man's Ground, are lawfully im- 
n 5 5 

PARCELLING of a Ship, is laying fof Pieces 
of Canvaſe of about a Hand's breadth, over the 
Seams, when ſhe is newly Calked. 
PARCEL- Makers, are two Officers in the Ex- 
chequer that make the Parcels of the Eſcheators Ac- 
counts, wherein they charge them with every 
thing they have levied for the King's Uſe within 
the Time of their Office, and deliver the ſame to 
one of the Auditors of the Court ro make an Ac- 
count with the Eſcheator thereof. 
| PARENCEPHALOS, the fame as the Cere- 


bellum. | 


Old Anatomiſts, are reckoned ſuch Fleſhy Parts 
of ir as fill up rhe Interſtices between the Veſſels, 


with a continual Fever, through the Inflammation and not conſiſting of Veſſels themſelves. Bur by 
of the Diaphragm, with Difficulty of Breathing, [the Help of the Microſcope, and more accurate 
as the Ancients dream d. But Doctor Milli: has , Obſervations, it hath fince been diſcovered, that 
confured this Opinion of it, and ſays the Matter [there is no part of an Animal Body bur what is 


of ir lies in the Cerebellum, whereby the Animal 
Spirits cannot flow, and thence the Midriff and 
Lungs are troubled. Blanchard. 


_ - PARAPHROSYNE, is a flight fort of Do- 
* the Imagination and Judgment, Blan- 


rd. 55 5 

PARASELENE, a Mock Moon, is occafion'd by 
the ſame Means as the Parhelia are about the Sun; 
tho nor ſo frequem, 

PARASITICAL Plants, are thoſe which ſome 
call Epidendra, becauſe they grow nor on the 


Ground, bar on the Arms or Limbs of Trees, as 


our Viſcum or Msſletoe doth. 
PARASTAT. See Eprididymis. 
PARASYNANGHE, is an Inflammation of the 


| Muſcles of the Upper part of the Oeſophagus, mw 


2 continued Fever. 


ö 


a kind of Net- work of an innumerable Quantity 
of ſmall Capillary Veſſels. = 
 PARENCHYMATA, are the Intrails thro 
which the Blood paſſes for its better Fermentation 
and Perfection, as the Lungs, Liver, Heart, and 
Spleen, &c. | | : 
Sometimes the Word Parenchyma is taken in a 
large Senſe for all the Intrails. Blanchard, 
PARIETAL Bones, or the Bones of the Synci- 
„are the thinneſt Bones of the Cranium, in 
= almoſt ſquare, ſomewhar long ; they are 
joined to the Os Frontis by the Sutura Coronalis, 


the Sutura Sagittalis, to the Os Occipitis by the 
Lambdoidalis, and ro the Oſſa Temporum by the 
Sutura Squamoſa. They are ſmooth and equal 


4A3 on 


holdeth his Fee over of another; and is called 


|  PARCENERS, is n Word taken either ac- 


have not any Iſſue, but that his Siſters be his Heirs, 


PARENCHYMOUS Parts of the Body, by the 


to one another in the Crown of the. Head by. 
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Rector of a Church; becauſe for bis Time he re- 


2 Church by Inſtituxion and Induction only for 


ſonata in eadem ad Præſentationem F. Patroniſſce. 


'PAR 


on cheir Out- Gde, but on their Inſide they have 


ſeveral Furrows made for the Paſſage of the 


Veins of the Dura mater, They have each a 
ſmall Hole near the Suture Sqgictalis, through 
which there paſs ſome Veins which carry the Blood 
from the Teguments to the Sinus Longitudinels. 
PARISTMIA, or Agde, are two Glan- 
dules of the Mouth tied together by a broad 
lender Production; they have one common Ca- 
vity large and oval, opening into the Mouth. The 


Ule they ſerve for is, to tranſmit a certain ſlimy or 


pi:uirous Matter into the Jaws and Mouth. They 

are called allo Tonſillæ, which ſee. Blanchard. 
PARK of the Artillery, is a certain Place in 

a Camp without Cannon-ſhor of the Place beſie- 


ged, where the Cannon, Artificial Fires, Powder, 


PARSONAGE, or Recten, is a Spiritual 1 
ving compaſed of Glebe- Land, i 
Oblations of the People, ſeparate or dedicate to 
God in any Congregation, for the Service of his 
Church there, and for the Maintenance ot the 
Miniſter to whole Charge the ſame is con. 
mirted, | | 
_ PARTES Finis nihil babuerunt, &c, in the 
Common Law, is an Exception taken againſt 
a Fine levied, : 

PARTIES, in Law, are thoſe which are na- 
med in a Deed, or Fine, as Parties to it; as thoſe 
that Levy the Fine, and to whom the Fine is 
leyied: So thoſe that make any Deed, and 
oo, to whom it is made, are called Parties in the 
Dee | 


and other Warlike Ammunition are kept, and] PARTITIONE Faciends, is a Writ that lies 
guarded cnly by Pike-men, to avoid Caſualties for thoſe that hold Lands or Tenements pro indi- 
which may happen by Fire. Every Attack at a[vio, and would ſever to every one his Part, 


Siege hath irs Park of Artillery. : 
PARK of Proviſions, is another Place in the 
Camp on the Rear of every Regiment, which 
is taken up by the Sutlers, who follow the Ar. 


againſt him or them that refule to join in Partition 
as Copartners, &c. | 

PARTITION, is a dividing of Land deſcend- 
ed by the Common Law, or by Cyſtom, among 


my with all forts of Proviſions, and ſell them ta Ce- beirs or Parceners, where there are two at leaſt ; 


the Soldiers. 
PARONYCHIA, a Mhitlow, is a pretetnatu- 
ral Swell ing in the Fingers, and very troubleſome: 


| In ariſes from a ſharp malign Humour, which 


and this Partition is made Four ways, whereof 
Three are by Agreement, the Fourth by Compul. 
ſion. The Firſt Partition by Agreement is, When 
they divide the Land equally themſelves into o 


tometimes gnaws the Tendons, Nerves, the Mem- many Parts as they are Coparceners, and each to 


brane about the Bone, and the very Bone it felt. 
Blanchard. | 


choole one Share or Part, according to Order, 


| The Second is, when they chooſe ſome of their 
PAROTIDES, are glandules bebind the Ears ;|Friends ro make the Diviſion for them. The 


alſo a preternatutal Sweiling of thoſe Glandules, [Third is by drawing Lots, thus: Having firſt di- 


PAROXYSM, a Fir, is Part of the Period offvided the Land into as many Pares as there are 
Dueales, whereby they encreaſe and grow worle.|Parceners, they write every part ſeverally in a 


It is either Regular, which returns at certain 
Times, as ina Tertian or Quattan Ague; or Ir- 
regular, that hath no certain Times, but comes 
ſometimes one Day, ſometimes avether, as the 
Erratick Ague. Blanchard. 


diſtinct Scroll, and wrapping it up, throw each of 
tbem into a Hat, Baſon, or ſuch like thing, out 
of which each Parcener draws one, according to 
their Superiority ; and ſo the Land is ſeverally 
allotted. The Fourth Partition, which is by Com- 


PARRELS, in a Ship, are Frames made of pulſion, is, When one or more of the Parceners, 


Trucks, and Ribs, and Ropes, which baving both 
their Ends faſtened to the Yards, are fo contrived 
as to go round about the Maſts, that the Yards by 


their means may go up and dows upon the Maſts. 


Theſe alſo, with the Breaſt Ropes, do faſten the 
Y ards to the Maſts. 


by reaſon of the Refulal of ſome other, ſues out 


a Writ of Partitione facienda; by Force whereof 
they ſhall be compelled to parr. 

In Rene, where Land is of Gavel- kind Nature, 
they call their Partition, Shifting. 

Partition alſo may be made by Jaint-Tenants, 


PARRICIDE, 6gnifies proper!y him that kills or Tenants in Common, dy Aſcent, by Deed, or 


bis Father, and may be applied to him that mur- by 


ders his Mother. | 


PARSON, Perſona, is the Law Term for the 


preſents his Church, and ſuſtaineth the Perſon 
thereof, as well in (ging, as in being ſued in any 
Action Touching the fame. Formeriy be who bad 


his own Life, was called Parſon Mortal. 
| But any Collegiate or Conventual Body, ro 


Wrir. | | 
PARTY-Fury. See Medictas Linguæ. 


PARTNERS, in a Ship, are ſtrong pieces of ß 


Timber bolred ro the Beams incircling the Maſts, 
to keep them Ready in their Steps, and alſo keep 
them from rowling (that is falling] over the 
Ship's Sides. There are alſo af thele Partners 
at the Second Deck, to the ſame End; only the 
Miſſen-maſt hath only one pair of Partners in 
which that Maſt is wedged ſo fiem, as that ic can 


whom the Church was for ever appropriated, was| by no means budge. Some Ships fail nor well, 


called Parſon Immortal. 

In the New book of Entries, Verb. Aid in An- 
nuity, are theſe Words: Ee Prediftus A. dice: 
— ipſe eſt Perſona Prædidtæ Eccleſie de S. lmper- 


By which it ſeems that Per/ona. or Parſan anciently 
was the Patron, and Perſona. Imper/onatathe Rector 
to whom the Benefice was given by the Patron's 
Right; which alſo Dyer ſheweth, fol. 221. So 
that in Law, the Parſon Imperſone is he that barb 
rhe Poſſeſſion of a Benefice or Rectory, be it 


unleſs their Maſts are looſe, and baveleave to play 
in the Partners: But in a Storm this is dangerous. 
leſt che Partners ſhould be wronged, (as they {ay ; 
i. e. forced out of their places; for then there is 
no Help, but to cut the Maſt by the Board. 
PARTNERSHIP, a Rule in Arithmetick; the 
ſame with the Rule of Fel/owſhip, which lee. 
PART Proportional, is a Part or Number 
agreeable and analagous ro ſome other Part or 
Number; or a Medium ro find out ſome Number 


ap-: or Part unknown by Proportices and Equality 9: 


propriate, or otherwiſe, by the Act of another. 


Reaſon. g 
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2 — * air of Nerves arifing below! PAS & $our;s, 
the Auditory ones, from the Sides of the Medulla the ſame with Berme ; which ſee; 
Oblongats, behind the Proceſſus Annularis, by le-j PASSANT, The T 


veral Threfds which join together, and go out by born in any Eſcutcheon in a 


the ſame Hole that the Sinus Laterales diſcharge 
themſelves into the Jugulares. It is joined by a 


| Branch of the Nervus Spinalu, or Accefſorius Wil. of 


tl 


4 french Term in Fortification, 


ertn in 2 for a Lion 
rn walking Poſture. Bur 
this in moſt other Beafts, they call Trippin A 

PASSAGIO, is a Writ directed to the 


eepers 
the Ports, to permit a Man to paſs over Sex 


a, and by a imall Branch of the Portio Dura: that bath the Kings Licenſe. 


immediately after it comes our of the Scull, iti PASSARADO 
gives a {mall Branch to the Lazynx, as it goes all the Sheer-Bl 


down the Neck, above the Intercoſtal Nerve, by 
the Side of the Internal Carotide. Ar the Axillary 
Artery it caſts back the Recurrent Nerves, of which 
the Right embraces the Axillary Artery, and the 
Left the Aorta. Theſe two Branches aſcend on 
each fide of the Trachea, or Aſpera Arteria, to the 
Linx, where they are ſpent on the Muſcles of 
tbe Lerynx and Membranes of the Trachea. This 
Pair, after it bas enrred the Cavity of the Thorax, 
ſends out ſeveral Branches to the Pericardi 
Heart, Lungs, and Concave fide of the Liver. 
This Pair of Nerves was formerly accounted 
the Sixrh, but is now uſually reckoned the 
Eighrb. 2 
here is a notable Fibre, or rather Nerve, co- 
ming from the Spinal Marrow, about the Sixth or 
Seventh FVertebra of the Neck, which is ſo joined 
to this Par Vagum, as if they grew into one Nerve 3 
being covered with it, with the ſame Coat, from 


the Dura mater, but appears diſtin when that is 


taken off. This Nerve they call the Acceſſory 
Nerve, which runs ro the Muſcles of the Neck 
| and Shoulder: Blade. 

Our of the Trunks of this Eighth Pair ſpring 
wo Nerves that they call the Recurring Nerves ; 


the Right of which riſes higher, and winds about regular, 


the Axillary Artery; the Left ſprings lower, and 


wwiſting about the Trunk of the deſcending Aorta, is uſually 


recurrs or returns back from thence, 
Dr, Willis thinks this Recurrent Nerve to be re- 


ally a diſtinct one from the very Original, to be}, 


no Branch of the Par Vagum, but only is included 
in the ſame Coat or Cover with ir, for Safety and 
Canvenience of Paſlage. 

About the firſt or ſecond Rib this Pair ha th a 
| kind of Plexus or Knor, which is called Plexus 


Cardiacws, becauſe it (ends out Twigs which go to 


the Hearr and its Appendages. 


PARVO Nocumento, is a Writ ef Nuſance; 


which fee. 

PARVUM © craſum, is the Fourth Pair of 
Muſcles of the Head; ſo called, becauſe it is but 
alittle one, yet pretty thick. It lieth under the 
Complexum Trigeminum, or Third Pair, and ri- 


» is 4 Rope in a Ship, whereby 
ocks of the Main and Foreſails are 
haled down after; the C/ew of the Mainſail to the 
Cubbrige-bead of the Main.maſt, and the Clew of 
the Fore- ſail to the Car-head, This is to be done 


when the Ship goes large; and they are alſo 


kept firm down, and hindred ir Ir 
this Paſſar ado- Rope. ; 1 45 bs 
PASSPORT, Ggnifies a Licence made by any 
one that hath Authority, for the ſafe Pafſage of 
any Man from ene Place to another. 


um, PASSIVE w was So the Chymiſts call 


Water and Earth, becauſe either their Parts are 
at reſt, or elſe at leaſt not ſo rapidly moved as 
thoſe of Spirit, Oil, and Salt, and ſo do ferve to 


Rop and hinder the quick Motion of the 485ve 
Principles, Beſides 10 * 


bare Bulk, Figure, Colour, and Weight ; tbe one 


in a Fluid, rhe other in a Solid Form; and would 


be —_—_ — Smell, Tafte, Jc. or any Active 
 PASFILIS, are Odoriferous Tablets, or Tre- 


chisks made up of Perfumes or Odorous Bodies, 
with Mucila ge or Gum Tragacanth. | 


PATE, in Fortification, 1s a kind of Platform 


like what they call an Horſeſhoe, not always 
| bur generally oval, encompaſſed only 
with a Paraper, and having nothing to flank it. It 
erected in Marſhy Grounds to cover a 

Gare of a Town, 


PATEE, a Term in Heral- 


The Field is Sable a Croſs Patee 


Argent, by the Name of Croſi. 
This Form of a Croſs is called 
alſo Formee, 


PATELLA. See Mola genu, the Knee Pan. 
PATENTS. See Letters Patent. 
Note, That Patents differ from Writs, and that 
a Coroner is made by Writ, and not by Patent. 
PATENTEE, is he to whom the King grants 
bis Letters Patent. 


ſes Nervous from the Trantverſe Proceſſes off PATHETICK Nerves, are the Fourth pair 


the Six uppermoſt Vertebræ of the Neck, and is 

aa into the hinder Root of the Mamillary 
oceſs. | | 

PARYLIS, is an Inflammation, Rotrennefs, or 

Excreſcency among the Gums. Blanchard. 


(and fo is different from all others, which ariſe 
either from irs Baſe or Sides) behind tbe round 
Protuberances, called by Anatomiſts the Nates and 
Teſtes of the Brain ; whence. bending forwards by 


PASCHA Clauſum, ſignifies the Ofaves ofthe Sides of the Medulla Oblongata, they preſently 


Caſter, or Low-Sundey, which cloſes or concludes 
that Solemnity, Die (tali) poſt paſcha clauſum, 
is a Date in ſome of or our Old Deeds, And the 
firſt Statute of Feftminſter, Anno 3 Edw. 1. is ſaid 
to have been made lende: menda de la cloſe de Paſ- 
"he, that is, the Monday after Eaſter-W:ek, 
PASCHAL Rents, are Renrs or Annual Du- 
ties paid by the Inferior Clergy to the Biſhop, or 
Archdeacon, at their Eaſter Vi/itations. They are 
allo called Synedals ; which lee. 


hide themſelves under — Dura Mater - under 
which proceeding a while, they our of rhe 
Skull, each in a fingle Trunk, at he ſame Hole 
with the Optick Nerves, (and they communicare 
with no other in their whole Paſſage) and are be. 
ſtowed entirely, as Willis ſaith, on that Muſcle 
of the Eye which they call Trochlearis, becauſe 
it ſerves to rowl the Eye round about; which be. 
ing a Motion that is uſually conſequential upon 
ſome Paſſion of the Mind, ſuch as Love, ec. theſe 


Nerves 


theſe Principles could be 
drawn pure, they would have nothing in them but 


dry for a Croſs of this Figure, 


arifing from the Top of the Medulla Gblongata, 
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Nerves are therefore very properly called Oculorumy PAUNCH, or Panch, is thoſe 
motores pat bet ici. | 
PATH of the Vertex, a Term frequeutly uſed 
by Mr, Flamſteed in his Doctrine of the Sphere, 
and fignifies a Circle deſcribed by any Point off PAWLE, in a Ship, is a ſmall piece of Iron 
the Earth's Surface, as the Earth rurns round its}bolred ro one End of the Beams of the Deck cloſe 
Axis. This Point is confidered as Vertical to the to the Capftan, but yer ſo eaſily as that ir can 
Earth's Centre, and is the ſame with what is cal- turn about. Its Uſe is to top the Capſtan from 
led the Vertex or the Zenith in the Plolemaick turning back, by being made to catch hold of 
Projection, the W helps: Therefore they ſay, Heave a Pawle! 
The Semi diameter of this Path of the Vertex] That is, Heave a little more for the Pawle to 
is always equal to the Complement of the La- bold of the Whelps : And this they call Pawling 
titude of the Point or Place that deſcribes it; lebe Capſtan, - | 
that is, to that Places Diſtance from the Pole off PAYING, The Seamen call laying over the 
the World. | PSeams of a Ship a Coat of hor Pitch, peying ber; 
. - PATHOGNOMONICE, a Term in the Art|which when tis done with Canvaſs, is called 
of Medicine, is a proper inſeparate Sign which a- Parceiling. Alſo, when after ſhe is Graved, and 
grees only ro ſuch a thing, and to all of that ber Soil burned off, a new Coat of Tallow and 
kind, and tells the Efſence of irs Subject, and alſo Soap, or one of Train-Oil, Rofin and Brimftone, 
laſts from the Beginning to the End; as in aſboiled together, is pur on upon her, that is cal. 
true Pluriſie there's alwazs a continual Fever, [led Paying of 4 Ship. They ſay alſo lomerimes, 
bard Breathing, and Stiches, with a Cough. Blax-ſwhen in tacking about, a Ship's Sails being back- 
chard. ſtay d, fall all flat againſt the Maſts and Shrouds, 
PATHOLOGY, is a part of Phyſick that teach-| ſhe is payed. | 
eth us the prerernatural Conſtitution of a Man's PEAN, in Heraldry, is when the Feld of a 
Body, ſo as thereby to diſcover the Nature and Coat of Arms is Sable, and the Powderiogs are 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes, | Or, Ft 
 PECTEN Arbors, is the Grain of the Wood of 
PATONCE. The Heralds|any Tree. | 
Term for one of their Croſſes off PECTINEUS, is a Muſcle of the Thigh; fo 
this Figure, called from irs Beginning at the Os Pubis or Pe. 
dtinis. It has a thick, broad, and fleſhy Origi- 
nation from the External part of the ſaid Bone, be- 
tween the Pſoas Magnus and the Iliacus Internus, 
and ſecond Head of the Tricept; and deſcending 
obliquely backwards, it becomes a flat ftrong 
Tendon near its Implantation to the Alperity on 
the Poſterior part of the Os Femoris, immediately 
below the leſſer Trochanter, at the Inſertion of the 


ö 5 tts ths al 
Sinner, which in a Ship are made faſt to he dv. 


and Fore-yards, to keep them from galli | 
the Maſts, IE FS gn 


Gules, a Croſs Patonce, Argent, 
by che Name of Latimer, 


Right, deſcended from Anceſtors* The Legal En- 
dowmenr of a Church, or Religious Houſe, was 
called Eccleſiaſtical Patrimony. 5 
PATRON, is uſed in the Civil Law Ifor him] Pſoas Magnus and Iliacus Internus. 
that bath manumitted a Servant, and thereby is] This acting together with the P/oas Magnus 
both - juſtly accounted his great Benefactor, and land Iliacus Internus, doch not only draw the Os 
challengeth certain Reverence and Duty of him] Femoris upwards, bur direct it outwards, by its 
during his Life. 5 : Curve Deſcent from irs Origination to its Inſer- 
In the Canon and Civil Law it fignifies him tion ar the Poſterior part of the Os Femoris.; which 
that hath the Gift of a Benefice ; and the Rea- is a Provident Contrivance of Nature in walk- 
ſon is, Becauſe the Gift of Churches and Benefices|ing, fince the Thigh-Bones by their oblique Po- 
belonging unto ſuch good Men as either built, orfficion do thereby render the Toes liable to turn 
elle endowed them with ſome great part of their|inwards. | o 
Revenue. | PECTINIS, or Pubis Os, the Share-Bone, is 
. PATROUILLE, or Patreul, as we generally the lower and inner, or fore-part of the Os Inno- 
ronounce it, is a Round of Soldiers, to the Num- |aninatum ; and even before, is joined to its Fel- 
th of Five or Six, with a Serjeant to command [low by a Cartilage, called Synchondroſis, which is 
them : Theſe ſer out from the Corps de Gardi, and [much thicker, bur looſer and ſofter in Women than 
walk round the Streets of a Garriſon, to prevent in Men; for in Women, one Bone can a little re- 
Quarrels, Miſchief, Sc. and to keep all in Order, ſcede from the other in Travail, to make way for 
Peace and Quietneſs. | , the Fætus. It bas avery large Foramen between the 
PAUPER. See Forma pauperis. Sinus of the Coxendix, and that part whereby it is 
PAUSE or Reſt, in Muſick, is a Silence or Ar- joined to its Fellow, making room for two Muſcles 
rificial Intermiſſion of the Voice or Sound, propor- of the Thigh; and above this Foramen is a Sinus, 
rioned to a certain Meaſure of Time, by the Mo- by which the Crural Veins and Arteries paſs to 
tion of the Hand or Foot. the Thighs. The Upper part of this Bone is cal- 
Theſe Pauſes or Reſts are always equal to the ſled its Spine, into which the Muſcles of the Abdo- 
Length or Quantity of the Notes whereto they ſmen are inſerted, | | 
are annex'd, and are therefore called by the ſame] PECTORALS, or Pectoral Medicines, are ſuch 
Names, as a Long-reſt, Breve. reſt, Semi-breve- las are uſed in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, by attenua - 
reſt, &. be Ks ting, or thickning, or allaying the Heat thereof, 
Odd Reſts are thoſe which take up only ſome land render the Matter which cauſes coughing, fit 
part of a Semi- breve s Time or Meaſure, and have ſto be expectorated or ſpit out. Blanchard. | 
always ſeſerence to ſome Odd Note: for by thoſe] PECTORALIS, a Muſcle of the Arm, ſo cal- 
two Odds the Mealure is made even. led from its Siruation, This bath a broad _ 
5 : | | CIICU 
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per Baſe and Cornice different, according to the ſe- Powder; and Merchant-men, Outward- bound 
55 place their Victuals here. 
. 1 a Conſtellation in the Northern 
he Tuſcan Pedeſtal, being the moſt ſimple of | Hemiſphere, containing 23 Stars. 
The By 25 5 : PEIRCED. When any Ordinary or Charge, in 
Heraldry, bath an Hole in ir, ſo that the Field 


appears through, they ſay that Ordinary or Charge 


PELAGLE, is a Term uſed 
Natural Hiſtory, ro expreſs ſuch Sea Shell-fiſhes, 
as never or very rarely are found near the Shores, 
bur always reſide in the Deep, in thoſe 
the Botrom of the Sea which are mort remote 
from Land. 

PELICOIDES, is the Name given by ſome to 
the Figure BC D A, contained under the two 


for the Dye or Square, 


"PED 
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cixcular fleſhy beginning above, ſrom near half broken Iron, or Partridge-ſhor, on the Enemy, 
che Inferior part of the Clavicula : Below, from when he attempts to board you. Moſt of theie 
the Os Peftorale, and all the Cartilaginous End- are open at the Breech, and have the Chamber to 
ings of the Six ſuperior Ribs, and from the Bony take our, and to be loaded that way, and not at 


irt of che Seventh, it hath a diſtin& Faſciculus the Muzzle. 


of fleſhy Fibres, (which ſometimes is confounded 


PEEK, a Sea-word, uſed in theſe Senſes : An 


with the Obliquus Deſcendens Abdominis.) From | Anchor is ſaid to be 4-peck, when a Ship being 


this large Origin it marcheth tranſterſſy, and be- about to weigh, comes fo over ber Anchor, —— 


cometh narrower bur thicker, and leſſens it ſelf the Cable is perpendicular between the Hawie 
as it paſſeth over the upper part of the Biceps and the Anchor; and to bring the Ship thus, is 


Cubiti, and is inſerted by a ſhorr, but broad, called Heaving a- peel. 
They ſay alſo, Peck the Mi ſſen; that is, Put 


ſtrong Tendon, to the Superior part of the Os Hu- 


meri, above the Termination of the Deitoides. the Miſſen- yard right up and down by the Maſt. 


The Fibres of this Muſcle decuſſate each other, 


A Ship is ſaid to Ride 4 peek, where ſhe lies 


near their Implantation to the Os Humeri; thoſe with her Main and Fore-yards hoiſed up; and 
of the Superior part running downwards, and then having one end of the Yards brought down 
thoſe of the Inferior marching up, interſect the to the Shrouds, the other is raiſed up an end: 
former in Acute Angles. When it acts it moves And this is done to contrary Sides; (i. e.) the Star- 


the Arm either obliquely upwards, or directly board Yard-arm of the 


Main-yard comes down 


forwards, or obliquely downwards, according to to the Starboard fide, and fo doth the Larboard 
the various Direction of its Series or F:bres, end of rhe Fore- yard; fo that the Yards appear 
PECULIAR, fignifies a particular Pariſh or a crols each other like Sr. Andrew's Croſs. The 
Church that hath Juriſdiction within ir ſelf, for| Way to do this, is, To ler go the Starboard 
Probat of Wills, Sc. exempt from the Ordinary, | Top-ſail-ſheers from the Main- yard, and then t 


and the Biſhops Courrs. 


The King's Chapel is a Royal Peculiar, ex- | 71 


empt from all Spiritual Juriſdiction, and reſer- 


ved to the Viſtation and immediate Govern. | manner, onl 
ment of the King himſelf, who is Supreme Or- high. 


The Reaſen why they thus peck up their Yards 


dinary. 


up the Larboard-lifrs : And ſo quite — 
r the Fore- yard. 

Ride a- broad peel is much after the ſame 
y the Yards are raiſed up but half ſo 


It is an Ancient Privilege of the See of Cam- is, left lying in a River (and they bardly ever 


culi ars. 


terbury, That whereſoever any Mannors or Ad- uſe it bur then) with their Yards a croſs, another 
vowlons do belong to it, they forthwith become Ship ſhould be foul 
exempt from theOrdinary, and are reputed Pe- Yards, | 


| Their is alſo a Room in the Hold of a Ship; 
PEDESTAL, in Architecture, is that part that is called the Peek: "Tis from the Bitts for- 


upon them, and break their 


which ſupports a Pillar or Column, having its pro- wards to the Stem. Here Men of War keep their 


veral Orders of Architecture. 
| 


all, hath only a Plinch for its Baſe, and an Aſtra- 
galcrown'd for its Cornice. 


The :Dorick Pedeſtal, (according to Palladio) 
borrowing the Atrick Baſe, ought to have for its 
Height 2 + Diameters of tbe Column taken below. 
ut no Pedeſtals to this Order are ſeen among the 
Ancient Buildings. | 


I be lonick Pedeſt al is Two Diameters and about 
Two thirds high. 


The Corinthian Pedeſtal hath the Fourth part of 
the Column for its Height, being divided into 
Eight parts; whereof one muſt be allowed for the 
Cymatium, two others for the Baſe, and the reft 


The Com ofit Pedeſtal ought to have the Third 
part of the Pillar for its Height. 


PEDICULARTS Morbus. See Phthiriafis. 


PEDICULUS, in Botany, is the Foor- ſtalk of 


any Leaf, Flower, or Fruit. | 

PEDIMENT, a Term in Architecture; the 
lame with Fronton, Which ſee, 

PEDIUM. See Tarſus. 

PEDRERO, or, as it is uſually called by the 
Seamen, Petterero, is a ſmall piece of Ordnance, | 


moſt uſed on board of Ships to fire Stones, Nails, | 


by the Writers of 


parrs of 


inverted 
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inverted Quadrantal Arks A B and AD, and the 
Semi- circle BCD, whoſe Area is to the Square 
AC, and chat to the Rectangle E B. : 
>Tis equal to the Square A C, becauſe it wants 
of the Square on the Left Hand the two Seg- 
ments A B and A D. which are equal to the two 
Segments B C and C D, by which it exceeds it on 
the Right Hand. ? 
PELIDNUS, is a Black-and-blue Colour in the 
Face, frequent in Melancholick Men. 
PELLETS, a Bearing in Heraldry. See Balls. 
PELLICAN, is the Chymiſts Term for a kind 
of Double Veſſel, uſed in Circulations. See Dou- 
ble Veſſels, 0 
PELLICLE, a little Skin. When any Solu- 
tion in Chymiſtry is in a gentle Heat evaporated 
ſo long till a thin Skin or Film ariſe on the top 
of the Liquor, tis calld an Evaporation to 4 


\ 


F 


Pellicle; and then there is very little more Li- 


quor left than what will juſt lerve to keep the 
Salts in Fuſion. 


PELVIS, is the Place at the Bottom of the 


Belly, wherein the Bladder and Womb are con-| 


rained, 
PELVIS Aurium. See Cochleg. 

' PELVIS Cerebri. See Chaana. 

PELVIS Renum, is a Membranous Veſſel or Re- 
ceptacle in either Kidney, which receives the U- 
rine, and. pours it into the Bladder. 

PEMPHIGODES Febris, is a Spotted Fever; 
ſome ſay a Windy or a Flatulent Fever. 
| PENCIL of Rays in Opezcks, is a double Cone 
of Rays joined together at the Baſe ; one of which 
hath irs Vertex in ſome one Point of rhe Object, 
and the Glaſs GL S for irs Baſe; and the other 
bath its Baſe on the ſame Glaſs, bur its Vertex in 
the Point of Convergence, as at C. 


Thus: BGS C is a Pencil of Rays, and the 


Line BL C, is called the Axis of that Pencil. 
PENINSULA, in Geography, is a Portion of 


Land, which being almoſt ſurrounded w 


. [greateſt Peninſula in the World, 


ith Wa. 
y by an Iſh. 
: as I the 
oined t 
* — Morea to Greece, &c. E 5 * 
_-PENETRATION of Dimenſions, is a Philo. 
phical way of expteſſing, That two Bod ron 
= ſame Place, fo that the Parts of one 
where penetrate into, and adequately: fill 
Dimenſions or Places of the Ps of the . 
which is manifeſtly impoſſible, and contradicto- 
ry to Reaſon. , 

PENUMBRA, in Aſtronomy, is a faint kind 
of Shadow, or the utmoſt edge of the perfect 
Sbadow, which happens at the Eclipſe of the Moon 
o that it is very difficult to determine where the 
Shadow begins, and where the Light ends, 

PENDANTS of a Ship, are of two kinds. 
| 1. Thoſe long Colours, or Streamers, cut point- 
ing out rowards the end, and there divided into 
two parts, and which are hung out at the Heads of 
the Maſts, or at the Yard-Arm ends, are called 
Pendants; and are uſed for ſhew, and ſometimes 
for Diſtinction of Squadrons. 

2. That ſhorr — is called a Pendant, which 
at one end is faſtened to the He ad of the Maſt, or 
to the Yard, or to the Clew of the Sail, and at 
the other end hath a Block and Shiver, to reeve 
ſome running Rope into. Thus the Pendant of 
the Tackle is made faſt to the Head of the Maſt; 
and the Pendants to the Back Stays are faſtened 
to, and hang down on the Inſide of the Shrowds, 
Alſo all the Yard-Arms, except the Miſſen, 
have of theſe Pendants, into which the Braces are 
reeved. 5 

PENDULUM, is a Weight hanging at the end 
of a String, Chain, or Wire, by whoſe Vibratiohs 
or Swings to and fro, the Parts or Differences of 
Time are meaſured, 

The Velocities of Pendulums in their loweſt 
Points are as the Chords of the Arks they fall from 
or deſcribe. 

Thus if the Pendulum NP be let fall from 
the Height H, its Velocity at P will be expoun- 
2 4 the Chord HP. (In the Figure fol- 
lowing. 

"Tis ſaid that Ricciolus was the firſt that at- 
rempred ro meaſure Time by the Pendulum, and 
therein he was followed, rho' near about the ſame 
time, by Langrenus Vendelinus, Merſennus, Kir- 
cherus, &c, ſome of which declare they knew 
nothing of Ricciolus's Attempt: Bur the firſt that ap- 
| plied it to a Movement, Clock, or Watch, was 
Mr. Chriſtopher Hugens, and who brought it allo 
to a good degree of Perfection. HW 

The Learned Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Accu- 
rate Experiments on Pendulums, found that the 
Matter of all Bodies is exactly proportiona ble 10 
p 


ter, and is joined to the Continent onl 
mus, or narrow Neck of Land; 


ies are in 
do every 


l 


e 


r TSA af, 4 , hd 4 


— — — 
ſche Square of 6e (Which is 360 :: So is 39 


2: to the Length of the Pendulum r 
_— $6, 4 Inches. 


uired $ 
the 


As 2500 to 3600 :; (039, 2to 
39,2 


P | 108006 


if the Pendulum P, be let fall from the Height 


H, and then at its return that way come up a- 


in as far as K, the Ark HK repreſents the 
Fecardarion arifing from the Reſiſtance of the 


and when the Arks are exceeding ſmall, the Vi- 
nearly equal as if rhe Pendu- 


brations will be 
lum did (wing in a Vacuum, Wherefore it ſeems 
to be a Miſtake in thoſe who admire a Clock or 
Watch for irs Pendulums ſwinging far, or taking 


@ great Compals as they call ir. 


NDULUMS, Merſennus found the length of 
2 Pendulum that wou'd (wing Seconds to be 3 
Feer 6 Inches, and fince 'tis agreed that in our 
Latitude, ir is juſt 39 Inches, 2 Tenths, 

A Pendulum of 10 Inches, wanting about one 


| Tenth of an Inch, will very near ſwing half Se- 


conds, or the 1 20th part of a Minute of Time; 
which is 200th part of an Hour. 


The Lengths of Pendulum (which are always 


accounted from the Centre of Oſcillation, to the 
Centre of the Ball or Bob) are to each other in a 
Duplicate Proportion of the Times in which 
their Vibrations are reſpectively performed ; or 
are as the Squares of the Vibrations performed 
in one and the ſame time. Wherefore the Times 


muſt be in Subduplicate Proportion to the Lengths. 


Sir 1/aac Newton demonſtrates, Cor. 2. Prop. 54. 


Abe ſhorrer Arks any Pendulum deſcribes; the| 
equaller will rhe Vibrations be to one another; 


| 25 | 00) 14112 | oo (56,4 
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— — 
| 161 

150 

—— 

112 

100 
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Bur for ready Practice; ſince in theſe Queſti- 
ons the Product of the mean Terms will always 
be 1411200 (that is the Product of the Square 
of 60 Mulriplied by 39, 2.) 5. e. 
You need only divide that Number by 
of the Number of Vibrations aſſign 


PROBLEM I. 


The Length of a String * and Plummet beins known 

(reckoned as before from the Point 7 
to the Centre of the Weight ;) To find the Number 
| of Vibrations ſuch 4 Pendulum ſhall make in 4 


Minut E. 


This is the Reverſe of the former problem; 


Princip, That if the Force of the Movement of therefore ſay, As the Length given ſuppoſe 36,44 


a Clock required to keep a Pendulum in Motion, 


could be ſo compounded with the gravitating 
force of the Pendulum, that the whole Force or 
Tendency downwards, ſhall be as the Line which 


ariſes by dividing the Rectangle under the Se-“ AS 36,4 39,2 : 3600: 2500, as will be 


mi-ark of the Vibration and the Radius, is to 
the Sine of that Semi- ark, then all the Oſcillations 
ſhall ſtill be made in the ſame ſpace of Time. 


PROBLEMS. 
I. To find the Length of a Pendulum which ſhall 


make any Aſegned Number of Vibrations in 4 
Minute. | | 


Let the Number of Vibrations be 50, the Length 
of a String counted from the Point of Suſpenſion, 


to the Centre of Oſcillation, or of the Buller or 
Round Ball at the end of it, is required. 

Since the Lengths of Pendule's are to each 0- 
ther as the Squares of their Vibrations, And that 
2 Pendule Vibrating Seconds (or 60 times in a 
Minute) is by Experience found ro be of the 
length of 39 Inches and ++ of an Inch. 


I bere uſe Sir Fonas Moor's Computation. 
Say, as the Square of 30, (which is 2500): to 


ing Seconds, viz. 39, 2. So is the Square of the Vi- 
brations of the Standard Pendulum to the Squares 
of the Vibrations ſoughr, See the Work. 


found by working the Golden Rule as before. And 
the Square Root of 2500, will be 50, the Number 


[of Vibrations ſought. 


But for uſe (here as in the former Problem) you 
need only to divide 1411200 by the Length, and 
ir gives the Squares of the Vibrations, as there you 
divided by the Square of the Vibrations to find 
the Length. 1 . | 


USE: 


ö 


And theſe two Problems may be of excellent 


uſe, both to regulate the Motion of a Clock or 
Watch, and exactly to meaſure Time without ei- 
ther; which may gratiſie and aſſiſt the Curious 
in obſerving Eclipſes, eſpecially thoſe of the Sa- 
tellites of Jupiter, and in the Tranſits of the Moon 
under the fix d Stars, and her Occultations of 
them: Whoſe Duration may be thus eaſily mea- 
ſured, without Clock, Watch, or any ſuch way of 
diſtinguiſhing Time. 


ney or Voyage, or ſome place where you cannot 
| 4 have 
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to the Length of the Standard Pendulum ſwing- 


As for Inſtance, Suppoſe you were on a Jour- 
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and meaſuring exactly the Length of your String 
(by this Problem) 141 1200 by the Length of your 
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36 Vards, or 108 Foot. 


EN 


ö 


REN 


c. and yet on would wilkogly obſerve the Du- | 
ration of aa-.Ecliple ; which by: your Table you, 
know will bappen ſuch a Night, and near ſuch. 2 
time of it. ; 

Hanging up @ String and Weight on a fine 
Pia, and letting it ſwing juſt at the Entrance of the 
Shadow on the Moon's Orb; let a Correſpondent 
or Servant carefully count the Vibrations, and 
marking them down with a Pencil, or ſome ſuch 
way ; (moving the Pendulum dexteroully allo that 
way that tis going, when tis almoſt ar reſt, by 
a gentle puſh of his Hand, and by that means 
keeping ir in conſtant Motion ;) the Number of 
the Vibrations will be known, during the whole 
Eclipſe ; which note down- on a piece of Paper, 


——_— 


in Inches, and Decimal parts of an Inch: Divide 


Pendulum, and the Quotient will afford you a 


goed Clock or Warch, hang which hangs from the Roof: For 7 You 


ng up a String and Plummet of a Yard long, 
pole, (or-oteny known length) and make this 
Candlefſtigk and your Pendulum begin to ſwing | 
both together (which is eafily done by the help 
of a Correſpondent :) The Vibrations that the 
Candleſtick makes, while your Pendulum makes 
any Competem Number, will eaſily help you to 
the — of Lx or Wire, that holds the 
Candleſtick, and conſequently the height o 
Church will be known geil. 3 
As in the former Example, Suppoſe the Candle: 
ſick made to Vibrations, while your Pendulum 
of a Yard made 6, then it is 36 Yards, or 
108 Foot from rhe Centre of the Candleſtick, to 
the end of the Rope or Wire that holds it to the 
Roof; to which, adding the height of the Centre 
of the Candleſtick aboye the Ground, you haye 
the whole height of the Church. 


Number, whole Square Reor is the Number off PROBL E M IV. 


Vibrations, the Pendulum you employ'd made in 
one Minute. Divide therefere the Number of all 


the Vibrations, during the whole time of Obler-| 
vation, by 60, and the Quotient wilt be the Num- 


ber of Minmes the Ecliple laſted. | 


NB. Till be beſt ro uſe a pretty long String, 
becauſe the Vibrations being by that means flow- 
er, they may be the more diſtinctly counted. If 
at ſuch a time you are furniſhed with a goed 
Foot Rule, you may let your Pendulum be jaſt 
39, 2, and then each Vibration will be a Second: 
But if you ate deſtitate of ſuch an Advantage, 
you may, as before, hang up a Pendulum at a ven- 
rure, and by another String, or ſome ſuch way, 
taking irs exact Lengrh, you may keep it by you. 


with the Number of all rhe Vibrations, and r 


pute the Time afterwards at your Leiſure. 
PROBLEM III. 


To find the Length ef any Steing which hath « 
Weight hanging at it, without coming to meaſure 


fuch like Inſtruments, to take Heights, 


Let the String and Weight annex d be made to 
ſwing; and at the ſame time hang up a Pendu- 
lum of any known Length, (as ſuppoſe a Yard) 
and ſer ir a Vibrating likewiſe, ſo that both the 
Pendulums may ſwing together; to effect which, 
you muſt let rhe Pendu/um you hang up go away 


juſt when the other you would meaſure is begin- 


ning to make any Vibration: This done, flay till 
the Pendulum you hung up hath made a Compe- 
tent Number of Vibrations (as ſuppoſe about 30 
or 60 ;) and let a Correſpondent count how 
many Vibrations the Pendulum, whoſe length is 
foughr, made in the ſame time: And ler us ſup- 
poſe, that That made 1o Vibrations while your 


before, The Lengths of Pendulums are to each o- 
ther as the Squares of their Vibrations: If you di- 
vide 3600 (the Square of 60) by 100, (the Square 
of 10) the Quotient will be 36, which will ſhew 
you that the String ſought was 36 times as long 
as that which you hung up; i. e. was in length 


| 


According to theſe Principles and Experiments on 
Pendulums, it will not be diſſieult to eſtimate 
nearly the Depth of a deep Well, by the fall af a 
Stone into the Water from the Mouth : Or the Di- 
ſtance that any Ship at Sea, or that any Fort i; 
off, by the Time between ſeeing the Flaſh of the 
Powder, and hearing the Report of the Gun : Or the 
Diſtance that any Thunder-Cloud is off, &c. 


For Sir Iſaac Newton hath found that a Sound 
moves 968 Feer in a Second of Time, 

Ti afſerred alſo by Mr. Hugens, and now ge- 
nerally agreed to, That a heavy Body deſcends in 
the firſt Second of Time after its beginning to fall, 
very near 16 Feet. | 


An Example to find the Depth of « Well, may 


ſerve for all, 


— 
* 


| Suppoſe you hang up a ſhort Pendulum, that will 
Vibrate Quarter Seconds, (the way to find its 
Length hath already been ſhewn) and letting go 
the Stone and the Pendulum together, you find the 


| Pendulum hath made 16 fingle Vibrations before 
| you hear the noiſe of the Stones fall into the Wa- 


ter. Then fince 16 Quarters of a Second are e- 
qual to 4 Seconds, if you account the Accelerati- 
on of the Deſcent of heavy Bodies to be either as 
the Squares of the Times, or as the Encreale of 
the odd Numbers, either way will give you the 
Number 256 for the Depth of the Well. 

For fince, as it is elſewhere ſhewn, a Body de- 
ſcends 16 Feet in the firſt Second of Time, in the 
fourth Second it will deſcend 16 times 16 Feet; 
for the Times being 1 and 4, the Deſcent will be 
as their Squares; that is, as 1 to 16: Wherefore 
Multiplying 16 by 16, you bave 256, the Depth 
of the Well. | | 

Or, if according to Gali/eus's way, you ac- 


String and Plummer made 60; fince, as was faid prank 16 Feer for the firſt Second, ard then 3 


time 16 for the next Second, 5 times 16 for the | 
third Second, and 7 times 16 for the fourth Se- 
cond ; all theſe Numbers added together, wilÞ 
make 246, the Depth as before. 

Indeed ſome Abarement muſt be allowed for 
the Time the Noiſe of the Stones fall into the 


Water takes to reach the Ear. Wherefore ſince 


And thus you may eaſily find the height of any 
Church or Theatre, by means of a Branch-Can 


a Sound moves 968 Feet in a Second, and 2565 


a little more than + of that Number, a little _ 


Well may roundly be accounted 250 Feet. 


ve counted oftentimes very accurately, Thar the 


The Numbers of ſuch a Piece are calculated 


9 . 
o * 9 . 4 . FT fs 3 
. 


— FI — * — x 
than + of 16 Foot muſt be raken out of the for. 
r found Depth 256. S0 that the Depth of the 


ö 


peremptory Order againſt 
Are in. Arrear for Penſions, 


_ PENTAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure ha- 


PENSION Order in 22 ſeems to be a 
and other Duries. 


| But in the other Eſtimations of the Diſtance ving five Sides, and five Anples : ; 

1 ü | | gles: If all the Sides 
a Cloud, Ship, or Fort, there needs no ſuch are equal, and conſ- the Angles, i 

232 and the bare Multiplication of 968, 2 — 1 gles, is called 


by the Number of Seconds berween the Flaſh and 
the Report, will give the Diſtance of the Cloud 
or Ship from the Oblerver. 


PROPOSITION. 


Thar Night, (vsx. April 12.) on which our The Side a b of 4 Regular Pentagon, or which 


late Mighty Monarch King William was buried, 


Diſtance between ſeeing the Flaſh, and hearing 
che Report of the Tower Guns, (which were then 
fired very ſolemnly and diſtinctly) was always 
7 Seconds of Time. Mulriplying then 968 by 7, 
it produces 6775, which is to be accounted the 
Diſtance between Amen-Corner and the Tower of 
London ; which is one Mile, and 1495 Feet, or 
ſomething more than a Mile and a Quarter. 


PENDULUMS Real, are thoſe Clocks whoſe 
Pendulum (wings Seconds, and goes eight Days, 
ſhewing the Hour, Minutes, and Seconds. 


: 
Firſt. Caſt up the Seconds in 12 Hours, and 
you'll find them to be 43200 = 12 x 60 & 60. 
The Swing - wheel muſt needs be 30, to ſwing 
60 Seconds in one of its Revolutions: Now let 
2 43200 = 21600 be divided by 30, and you'll 
have 720 in the Quotient, which muſt be broken 
into Quotients; the firſt of them muſt be 12 for 
the Great Wheel, which moves round once in 12 
Hours. 720 divided by 12, gives 60, which may 
alſo be conveniently broken into rwo Quotients, 


can be inſcribed in a Circle, is in Power equal 
: qual to 
the Side of an Hexagon and Decagon, inſcribed 
in the ſame Circle : That is, The Square of ab, is 
equal to the Sum of the Squares of af and ao. 
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Let 40, the Side of the Hexagon, be called 


as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or 8 and 25 which laſt H; and 4 (that of the Decagon) be called 


is moſt convenient : And if you take all your Pi- D; and 46 be called P 
N 2 | 8 


nions 8, the Work will ſtand thus: 


8) 96 (12 [lay PP=HHxDD.| 
8) 64 ($ : 
M 60 (7+ | For the Angle at the Centre h 0 « being 72 De- 
30 grees, the equal ones, b and a, in the ſame Triangle, 
. muſt be 54 Degrees each. Biſſect then the Angle 


Wheel will go about once in 12 Hours, to ſhew 


: a "PM | Foa by the Prick'd Line o; and then tis plait 
According to this Computation, the Great e 3 en tis plain 


will allo be 54 Degrees, (i. e. 36 


+ 18 Degrees, and conſequently the /\ A abs 


the Hour, if you will; the Second Wheel once 
in an Hour, to ſhew the Minutes ; and be ( ) in il. Wherefore ab: bo 2: bo: 


Swing-wheel once in a Minute, to ſhew the Se- 
conds, | | 
PENNATA folia, winged Leaves, is a Term 
among the Botaniſts, for ſuch Leaves of Plants 


our Notation, P: H:: H. 5 


1H H 


Again, In the A b F 4, the Angles b and 4 


as grow dire ly one againſt another on the ſame are ; and alſo in the little 4 f h 2, the Angle 
Rib or Stalk ; as thoſe of 4ſb, Wail-nut-tree, F = 4; and conſequently the 2 A A b f a? 
&c. and F h a, are Similar; and conſequently b a : 


PENSION, that which in the two Temples is 


called a Parliament, and in Lincolns- Inn a Council, | 


F: 4 f: 4 b. That is, P: D: : D: Dy 


is in Grays-Iun termed a Penſion : That is, An Aſ- Wherefore of the whole Line 5 4, the 2 Parts 


ſembly of the Members of the Society, to conſult 


HH 99 


of the Affairs of the Houſe. Alſo in the Inns oſſare found to be by this Notation, 5 and 1 2 


Court, Penſions are certain annual Payments of 


each Member to the Houſe, for certain Occa- That is, the whole is 


ſions. 


iſſued, none ſued thereby in the Inns of Court 
ſhall be diſcharged, or permitted to come into 
Commons, till all Duties be paid. 


| 


HH+DD 
P 7 


but this 


PENSION Mit, when a Penſion Mit is once Line a bis = P: Wherefore P PH H + DD. 
Q.E. D. 


PENTANGLE, a Figure having five Angles. 
4 B 2 PENTA- 


uch of the Sociery as 
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cient Neutis 48 have but five Caſes, as Nemo. fof the third Bone of each Finger. 
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"PENTAPOTES, (in Grawmar,) are Ech defi- rremities, terminate in the Superior and Forces 


PERACUTUM hn. See Menſtrawn] The Tendons of this Mulcle running thro 
Peracutom, p thoſe of the Perforared, is a no fefs uefa — 
PERAMBULATION of the Foreſt, is the Sur-ſitupendoug Artifice in Nature. For to the End the 


; veying or Walking about the Foreſt, or the Li- Fingers (like ſo many Leavers) ſhould be bended 


mits of it, by Juſtices, or other Officers thereto with great Force, it is abſolutely neceflary the 
appointed, to ſer down the Metes and Bounds|rongeſt Muſcle ſhould be inferred neareſt their 
thereof, and what is within the Foreft, and what |Exiremities, and fartheſt from theiri Fuſcimenta the 
withour. ED:  JOfſa Metacarpi: But in regard every Internode 

PERAMBULATIONE faciends, is a Writfſhould be attended with a particular Muſcle, the 
char is ſned our by two or more Lords of Man- [better to accommodate them to various Imploy. 
ners lying near one another, and conſenting ro | ments, and the Origination of the Superior or 
ka ve their Bounds ſeverally known. It is directed | Perforatas, is confined to the Apex of the Internal 
to the Sheriff, commanding him to make Peram- |Extuberance of the Os Humeri, and upper Part of 
bulation, and let down their certain Limits. [rhe Radius only; wherefore could not be a fir 

PERAMBULATOR, or Walking-whee!, is an Inſtrument for ſo ſtrenuons an Action, and chat 
Engine made of Wood or Iron, commonly half not only in regard to its Magnirude, but by the 
a Pole in Circumference, with a Movement, and [Approach of its two Extreams when the Cubit or 
a Face divided like a Clock, with a long Rod of Car pus are bended; both which would be no ſmall 
Iron or Steel, that goes from the Centre of the Impediments in divers Actions; it's therefore ne- 
Wheel to the Work : There are alſo two Hands, ceſſary it ſhould be imployed in the Motions of 
which (as you drive the Wheel before you) the ſecond Internodes : Bur fince theſe Superior 
count the Revolution; and from the Compoſition | Tendons would be hereby liable to interrupt the 
of the Movement, and by the Diviſion on the [Inferior in their right Progreſs to the Extremities 


Face, ſhew how many Yards, Poles, Furlongs, [of the Fingers; ir ſeems an Argument of great 


and Miles, you go. The Uſe of this Inſtrument | Counſel in craſmirting the latter through the Fil. 
is to meaſure Roads, Rivers, and all Level Lands, | ſures of each of the former, whereby the Actions 
with great Expedition. of both are not only diſtinctly performed, and 
PERAVAYLE. See Paravayle. the Extremities of the Fingers attended with 
PERCEPTION, is the clear and diſtinct Ap-¶ the largeſt Muſcle, ( whoſe Origin is below the 0s 
prehenſion of any Object offered to us, without Humers, wherefore its Extreams cannot approach 
forming any judgment concerning them. in the Flexion of the Cubit,) but their Motions 
PERCH, a Meaſure, by our Statute Law, of are preſerved, tho the Superior Muſcle is totally 
16 Foot and a half in Length. See Pole. I divided; which indeed is a provident Contrivance 
PERDONATIO zutlagariz, is a Pardon for [of the Author of Nature, and is in ir ſelf ſuffi- 
him who, for Contempts in not coming to the|cient to excite our Admiration. 5 
King's Court, is out-law'd, and afterwards off PERFORANS, a Muſcle of the leſſer Toes; 
his own Accord, yielderh himſelf to Priſon. ſo called, becauſe irs Tendons run thro the Fil- 
PEREMPTORY, in Law, fignifies a final and |ſures in the Tendons of the Muſculns Perforatus 
determinate Act, without Hope of renewing or | Pedis: It is alſo called Flexor tertii Internodii Di-. 
altering. 2 itorum Pedis, from its Uſe. It hath an acute fleſhy 
PERFECT Concords, in Muſick. See Concords, | Origination from the Backpart of the Tibia, im- 
PERFECT Fifth, the ſame with Diapente; mediately under the Muſculus Subpopliteus, having 
which ſee. | a double Order of Fibres united in a middle Ten- 
PERFECT Numbers, are ſuch whoſe aliquot] don like the Flexor Pollicis Longus, but ceaſeth to 
or even Parts, join d together, will exact'y return be Fleſny as ir paſſeth behind the Malleolus Inter- 


the whole Number, as 6, 28, Sc. For of fix, the uus, and running in a Channel over the Internal 


half is three, the third Part two, and the ſixth Part of the Cs Calcis, under it, Imbanding Liga- 


Part one, which added together, make ſix; and] ments in half its Progreſs thro the Sole of the 


it hath no more aliquot Parts in whole Numbers: Foot; it is divided into four Tendons, which 
So twenty eight, which has theſe Parts, viz. 14, march thro the Perforations of the Tendons of the 
7, 4, 2, and 1, exactly teturn 28; which there-| Perforatus Pedis, and are inſerted to the third Bone 

fore is a Perfect Number, whereof there is but of every lefler Toe. 
ten between one and one Million of Millions. PERFORATUS, is a Muſcle belonging to tbe 
PERFORANS, is a Muſcle of the Fingers, ſo Fingets; and ſo called, becauſe irs Tendons are 
called becauſe irs Tendons run thro' thoſe of the Perforated to admit thoſe of the Perforating Mul- 
Perforatus ; it's alſo called Profundus from irs Situ- cles ro paſs thro them to their Inſertions : It is 
ation; and Teri i Internodis Digitorum Flexor, from alſo called Sublimis, from its Situation, being above 
its Uſe. It riſeth fleſhy from near two Thirds off the Perforating Muſcles; and Flexor ſecundi Ju- 
the Superior and Forepart of the Una, as alſo|ternodis Digitorum, from its Uſe : It riſeth Tendi- 
from the Ligament between the laſt named Bone nous from the Internal Extuberance of the Os Hu- 
and the Ridius; and becoming a large thick be- meri, between the Flexores Carpi: It alſo has 4 
lied Muſcle, grows outwardly Tendinous, before diſgregated Fleſhy Origination from rhe Forepart 
it paſſes over the Pronator Radsi Quadratus, and is|of the Radius, between the Pronator Rudi i Tere: 
divided into four round Tendons, which marchſ and Flexor Follicis Magnus, compoſing a Fleſl 
under thoſe of the Perforated Muſcle, beneath the] Belly, leffens it lelf in leſs than half irs Progrels, 
Ligamentum Tranſverſale; from each of theſe Ten- where it's divided into four Fleſhy Portions, each 
dons the Muſculi Lumbricales are ſaid to ariſe, after] of which ſoon becomes ſo many roundiſh Ten- 
which they paſs rbro' the Fiſſures of thoſe of the] dons, which are included in their proper Mucila- 
Perforared Muſcles, and proceeding over their Ex- ginous Membrane as they paſs under the Ligamen- 
tum 
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| Internode of the Fi each Tendon is divi 
— to admit thoſe of the Perforated Muſele thro 
them ; then joining and ſubdividing again imme- 
diately before they are inferred to the Superior 
Parr of the ſecond Bone of each Finger. 
PERFORATUS Pedis, is a Muſcle of the leſ- 

ſer Toes z ſo called, becauſe irs Tendons are Per- 
| forared like thoſe of the Fingers. It is alſo cal 
led, He. xor ſecumdi Internodii Digitorum Pedis, from 
irs Uſe; and Sublimis from its Situation. It ſpring- 
ach from the Inferior and Internal Part of the Os Cal- 
cis, between the Muſculi Abduftores of the greater 
and lefſer Toes, dilaring it ſalf to a Fleſhy Belly: 
After ir hath paſſed the Middle of the Planta Pedss, 
ir is divided into four Fleſhy Portions, which be- 
coming ſo many Tendons, are divided near their 
Terminations, to admit the Tendons of the Per- 
forans to pals thro them to their Inſertions: Theſe 
being united again, paſs underneath them to their 
Implantations at the upper Part of the ſecond Bone 
of each leſſer Joe. | 


PERFORATED, 7. e. bored 
thro. The Armoriſts uſe it to 
expreſs the paſſing or penetra- 

ts ring of one Ordinary (in part) 
Hh _ thro another; as thus: 

{5:2 He beareth Or, a bend Ermine 
Perforated thro' 4 Chevron Gules. 
But when there is only a Hole 
made thro the Ordinary, and 
nothing in it ro fill it up, they call ir Piercing. 

PERIAMMA, called alſo Periapta, is a Medicine, 
I yo _— = _— is —_— to ex- 

| Diſeaſes, eſpecially t ague. Appenſa. 
" PERIAPTUM. Vid. Periamma. eu 

PERICARPIUM, is a Medicine applied to the 
Wriſts, to cure an Ague, &c. | 

PERICARDIUM, is a double Membrane 
which ſurrounds the whole Subſtance of the Hearr, 
and contains a Liquor to Moiſten, Lubricare, and, 
as ſome ſay, to Refrigerate the Heart: Ir hath five 
Holes, according to the Number of Veſſels which 
go our of the Hearr. Ir adheres ro the Medi aſti- 
num at the Bafis, and at the Mucro to the Centre, 
or Nervous Part of the Diaphragma. 

PERICRANIUM, is a Membrane which in- 
folds rhe Skull, ſeared next to the Perioſtium, co- 


Muſcle is wounded. 


who live under the ſame Parallels, bur under op- 


have the ſame Seaſons of the Year, viz. Spring, 


the other, 


eſt Diſtance poſſibly from the Earth. 
PERIHELION, is that Point of a Planet's Or- 


bir, wherein it is neareſt to the Sun. 


ineal or Mix'd, 


PERLECI, are thoſe Inbabirants of the Earthjof the Matter. 
poſite Semi- cireles of the Meridian, whence they 


Summer, Autumn, and inter, at the very ſame 
Time, as alſo the ſame Length of Days and 


Nights; for tis in the ſame Climate, and at anjan Expanſion of the Nervous and Tendinous Fi- 


bres of the Muſcles. Its Uſe is to cover the Bones, 


equal Diftance from the Equator : Bur rhe Chan- 
ges of Noon and Midnight, are alternate one to] and to ſuſtain the Veſſels which enter into them to 


PERIG EON, or Perigæum, is a Point in the 
vens, wherein a Planet is faid to be in its near-· brane conſiſts of two Sorts of Fibres, of which 


PERIMETER, is the Compaſs or Sum of all . 
— Sides which bound any Figure, whether Recti-¶thoſe, who from their Action of Walking while 


"FER 


| | 


— — 


i-| Cecleſia ſtical Law, fignifying a Diſpentation grant- 


ed to a Clerk, that being defective in his Capa · 


is de Facto admitted to it: And it bath the Appel- 
lation from the Words, which make the Faculty 
as effectual ro the Party diſpenſed with, as if he 
had been actually capable of the Thing for which 
he is diſpenſed with at the Time of his Admiilion- 
Ir is called a Writ. 

PERINÆEUM, is the Ligamentons Seam be- 
twixt the Scrotum and the Fundament. 

PERIOD, is a Full- ſtop at the End of any Sen- 
rence. A Period in Numbers, is a Diſtinction 
made by a Point or Comma airer every ſixth Place 
or Figure; and is uſed in Numeration for the 
readier diſtinguſhing and naming the ſeveral Fi- 
gures or Places: Which how to do, ſee ur der Nu- 
meration. i 

PERIOD, in Chronology, ſignifies a Revolu- 
tion of a certain Number of Years; as the Me- 
tonickh, Period, the Julian Period, and rhe Calip- 
pick Period: Which ſee in their proper Places. 

\ PERIODICAL, is the Term for whatever pet- 
forms irs Motion, Courſe, or Revolution, regu- 
larly, ſo as to return again, and to diſpatch it al- 
ways in the ſame Period or Space of Time. Thus 
the Periodical Motion of the Moon, is that where- 
by ſhe finiſhes her Courſe round about the Earth 
in a Month; and this is in 27 Days, 7 Hours, 
45 Minutes; and is called, The Moon's 


Time that the Moon finiſhes her Revolution in. 

PERIOD US Sanguinis, is a continued Circu- 
lation of the Blood thro the Body; which is thus 
made: The Blood is carried out of the Arteries 
by Fibres, either of the Fleſh or of the Entrails, 


"ris certain it is by Capillary Arteries continued 
with the like ſmall Veins into the Mouth of rhe 
greater Veins, and implanted in them, as we ſee, 
many other little Channels in the Veins; ſo the 
Blood, paſſing thro' theſe out of the Arteries, is 
[preſently ſent to the Veins, that ir may be carri- 
ed back again to the right Ventrincle of the Heart; 
and thence by the Arterious Vein to the Lungs; in 
which after rhe Blood has been accended by ſome 
Nitrous Particles, breathed in thither by the Air, 
ir goes into the Venous Artery, thence into the 


vering the whole Skull, except juſt where theſleft Ventricle of the Heart; which again empties 
Temporal Muſcles lie. Ir is of exquiſite Senſe ;|ir ſelf into the Aorta, or Great Artery; fo that 
and cauſes into'erable Pain when the Temporal|rhe Body may be nouriſhed and enlivened, it goes 


into every Part of it. This is Blanchard's Account 


See more in the Word Circulation 
of the Blood. | | | 


PERIOSTIUM, is a Thin Membrane that in- 
cloſes immediately almoſt all rhe Bones in the 
Body, except the Teeth, Bones of the Ear, Oc. 
It hath a moſt exquiſite Senſe, and probably is 


nouriſh them. Dr. Havers in his Excellent Book, 
called, Ofteologia Nova, ſaith, That this Mem- 


thoſe that lie next the Bone, are derived from the 


Dura Mater, and the others from the Tendons of 
the Muſcles. 


PERIPATETICK Philoſophy, is named from 


they Studied or Taught were called, 
PFERI- 


City to a Benefice, or other Eccleſiaſtical Function, 


\ PERIODICAL Month ; which is the Space of 


or the Membranous Parts, faith Blanchard; bur 
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PERIPATETICRS. The Chief of theſe was! ate fi d in its Circum See Ait in Peri. 
Ariſtotle ; then his Succeſſors; among whom you, #rachio, | 
may reckon Theopbraſtus, Cratippus, Boetbius, and] PERJURY, is a Crime committed. when a 
all his very numerous Interpreters. Bur abour lawful Oath is minifired by any that hath Au- 
460 Years ago, there aroſe a new Ser of Famous thority, to any Perſons. in any Judicial Proceed. 
Ariftctelians, which were called alſo Peripate- ings ; who ſwear abſolutely and falſly in a Mar. 
ticks ; from them came the three chief Sects of ter material to the Iſſue or Caule in Queſtion, 
the Peripatetick Philoſophy. The Thomiſts from either of their on Accord, or by the Subordina. 
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about within the Court: But this Word Periſtyle 


Thomas Aquinas, who flouriſhed A. D. 1224. The 


tion of others. Note, If a Man 
Scotiſts from Fohannes Dun Scotus, A. D. 1308. Man, I may have my Action u 


call me P erjared 
pon the Cale; but 


And the Nominaliſts from Ocham, who was born for calling me a Forſworn Man, no Action lies. 


about A. D. 1310. And now a days by the Pe- | 
ripatetick Philoſophy, we underſtand that which 
was founded on the Principles of Ariſtetle and his 
Commentators and Followers; and which there- 
fore is as frequently called, The Ariſtotelian Phi- 


loſophy. | 


PERIPHERY, in Geometry, is the Circum-| 
ference of a Circle, or of any other Regular Cur- 
vi lineal Figure. | 

PERIPHRASIS, is a Circumlocution uſed to 
avoid certain Words, whoſe Ideas are unpleaſing; 
and to prevent the ſpeaking of ſomething that 
would produce ill Effects. : 

PERIPEUMONILA, is an Inflammation of the 
Lungs and Breaſt, accompanied with a ſharp Fe 
ver, hard Breathing, a Cough, and an heavy Pain. 

| Blanchard. | 

PERITERE, in Architecture, is a Place encom- 
paſſed round with Columns, and with a kind of 
Wings about it; here the Pillars ſtand without, 
whereas in the Periſtyle they ſtand within. 


P 
PERISCII, are the Inhabitams of the two 


Fro den Tones, or thoſe that live within the Com- 
paſs of the Arctic and Antarctic Circles; for as 
the Sun never goes down to them after he is once 
up, but always round about, ſo do their Shadows. 
Whence the Name. | 
PERISSOLOGY, is a Diſcourſe fill'd up with 
unneceſſary and ſuperfluous Words. 
PERISTALTICK Motion, is a Vermicular or 
IW:rmlike Motion of the Inteſtines, whereby the 
Excrements are voided. Alſo the Motions of the 
Veſſels, whereby Humours, as Water, Chyle, the 
Blood, Sc. aſcend and deſcend, is ſometimes ſo 
tale. 
PERISTIPHALINUS, internus & externus, 
are Muſcles of the Vvua, the one pull ing it for- 
warcs, and the other backwards. 
PERISTYLE, in Architecture, is a Place or 
Building ercompaſs'd with Pi lars, ſtanding round 


is ſometimes taken for a Row or Rank of Columns. 
as weil withour as within any Edifice ; as in Cloy- 


ſters and Galleries : Somerimes this was called 
Ant 1 prof ye. 


Tranſverſe Muſcles, bur chiefly ro their Tendons 
about the Line: Alba; behind, it grows to the 
Fleſhy Heads of theſe Muſcles. | 
PERITROCHIUM, in Mechanicks is a kind 
of Wheel, or Circular Frame of Wood, placed 
{ſomewhere upon an Axis, or Cylinder, round 
which a Rope is wound, in order to raiſe a 
Weight; and the Ule of this Peritrochium, is to 
make the Cylinder or Axis be turned the more 


And Pejury is excepted out of the Act of General 
Pardon. OTE 5 "By | 
PERMEATING, is penetrating into, and paſ. 
fing thro the Pores of any Body. Mr. Beyle had 
a Smoaking Liquor, which he called, The Pereme. 
ating Menſtruum, and its Operations, The Pene- 
trant, or Permeating Fumes, It was made of 
equal Parts of Flos Sulphuris, Sal Armoniack , and 
good Quick Lime, all powdered, and well min- 
gled together, and then diſtilled by Degrees of 
Fire in a Retort, till the Sand which contains 
the Retort, become almoſt red- hot; for then 
will come over a Liquor which will be continual- 
ly ſmoaking, and conſequently muſt be kept well 
ſtop d. With this Fuming Liquor he made ſeve- 
ral Experiments to evince the Poroſity of Bodies; 
by diſcovering, that tho Coins, Sc. were wrap ed 
up cloſe in Leather, Sc. yet the Fumes of this 
Permeating Menſtruum would get thro' them, and 
diſcolour the Metal. Vid. Eſſay of Poraſity of Body, 


36, 37. 
PERMUTATIONE Archdiaconatus & Eccle- 


fie eidem annexe cum Eccleſia & præbenda, is a 
N. to an Ordinary, commanding him to admit 


a Clerk to a Benefice, upon Exchange made with 
another. 

PER my & 2 toute, in Law, a Joint-Tenarr 
is ſaid to be fleiſed of the Lands that he holds 
jointly Per my & per tout; that is, he is ſeiled by 
every Parcel, and by the whole. | 

PERNIO, is a preternatural Swelling, cauſed 
by the Winter Cold, eſpecially in the Hands and 
Feet, which at laſt breaks out. 

PERONA, is allo called Fibula, becauſe it 
joins the Muſcles of the Leg; whence the firſt 
and ſecond Muſcle in the Leg is called Peroneur, 
lt is the leſs and ſlender Bone, which is faſtened 
— to the greater Bone of the Leg, called 
Tibia, 

PERPENDICULUM Chronometrum, the ſame 
with the Pendulum. 

PER que Servitia, is a Writ Judicial, iſſuing 
from the Note of a Fine, and lieth for Cognilce 
of a Mannor, Seigniory, chief Rent, or other 
Services, to compel him that is Tenant of the 


{i 9 I. 15 oh PERITON-EUM, is a Membrane (of an Oval] Land at the Time of the Note of the Fine levied, 

„ 4 11 Figure) which clothes the whole Abdomen on the to Attorn unto him. : 

1 1. 1% Inſide, and 1's Entrails on the Outſide: It conſits] PERQUISITE, is any Thing gotten by a Mans 

e 1 of two Tunicks, and adheres above to the Dia. ſown Induſt ry, or purchaſed with his own Money, 

Wes F | pbragma, below to the Os llium; before to th © | different from that which deſcends to him from his 
WN 


Father or Anceſtors. 

PERQUISITES of Court, in Law, ſignifies thoſe 
Profits that grow to a Lord of a Mannor, by ver- 
tue of his Court Baron, over and above the certain 
yearly Profits of his Land, as Fines of Copyholds, 
Hariots, Amerciaments, Waifes, Strays, Oc. 

PERSICK Order of Archite&ure, is where the 
Bodies of Men ſerve inſtead of Columns to ſup- 
port the Entablature, or rather the Columns are 


ealily by the Means of Staves or Levers, which 


har Form, 
int orm Tue 


TER 


1 
11 3 


The Riſe of it was this ; Payſaniar having d-;y © 


feared the P \ the Lgcegemonians, as a Mark 
of their 


V; 
their Enemies, and then repreſented the Perſians 
Porches, Arches, or Houſes. 

PER MINIMA, a Term uſed in Chymiſtry and 


Phyfick, expreſſing the perfect Mixture of any 


two or more Bodies: v. gr. If Silver and Lead be 
melted together, they will mingle and be united 
with one another per minima: That is, all the 
ſmalleſt Particles of one Metal will be mingled 
and united with thoſe of the other. 

PERNICITY, a Word uſed by ſome Philoſo- 
phick Wrizers of Celerity, or extraordinary (wift- 
neſs of Motion. | 


PERON-EUS primus, a Muſcle of the Tarſus,| 


, erected Trophies of the Arms of | 


_— D— — 


by ſome it is called Longus, ir being the firſt that 
offers it ſelf ro view, and the longeſt Muſcle ſeat- 
ed on the Fibula or Os Perone. | 

It ariſes Externally Tendinous, and Fleſhy In- 


ternally from above half the Superior part of the | 
ſaid Bone, and marching ſome what backwards, | 


becomes a ſtrong, flat Tendon, four Fingers breadth 


in length above the Inferior Appendage of the 


ſaid Fibula, called Malleolus Externns ; paſſing be- 
bind which in a Channel, like a Rope in a Pul- 
ley; and from thence being inflected forwards, 


together with the Tendon of the following Muſ- 
cle, they paſs under an imbanding Ligament as 


they run over the Os Calcis, but this Tendon de- 
clining from irs Companion, marches over the Os 


Cuboides, under the Muſculus Abductor Minimi Di- 


giti, and aver the Ofſa Cuneiformia, in the Bottom 


of the Foot, and under the Tendons and Mul- 
cles bending the Toes, and is Inſerted to the Su- 


perior and Hindmoſt part of the Os Metatarſ of 
the Great Toe. The Tendon of this Muſcle bein 
eonveyed over the Hindmoft part of the Malleol 
Exter nus, as on a Pulley, is an Elegant Contri- 
vance in Nature, whereby the Ball of the Great 
Toe (as chat part is commonly called ro which it 
is Inſerted) is directed towards a Perpendicular 


bearing of the Weight of the Body on the Leg, 


in ſtanding on Tip-toe, by pulling the Foot and 
Toes ſome what outwards. : | 


PERON-AEUS ſecundus, a Muſcle of the Tarſus, 


by ſome called Semi-fibulans: Ir has an Acute 
Fleſhy beginning above the middle of the Exter- 


nal part of the Fibula, under the Fleſhy Belly of 


the Peroneus primus; it allo continues its Fleſhy 
beginning from the Poſterior ſharpedge of the ſaid 


Fibula, and becoming a Fleſhy Belly, grows Ten- 


dinous as it runs under the Malleo/us Externus, 
together with the Tendon of the Peronæus primus, 
and is Inſerted to the Superior and External part 
of the Os Metatarſi of the Little Toe. The 
p Action of this Muſcle, is to pull the Foot and 


oes outwards. 


PERPENDICULAR, in Geometry ; when a 


Right Line ftandeth ſo upon another, that the 


Angles on either ſide are equal; then this Right 


Line C D, when the Angles on either fide are e- 

nal : That is, If the Angle ABC= to the An- 
i A BD, and either of theſe Angles is equal to 
a Right one. e 


A Right Line is ſaid to be 
PERPENDICULAR to 4 Plane, when tis Pee 
8 


pendicular to all rhe Lines it meeteth with in 
Plane. 


One Plane is 1 0 
' PERPENDICULAR to another, when a Lins 
in one Plane is Perpendicular to the other Plane, 


PROBLEM I, 


given Right Line. As Juppoſe on the Point © 


Fa., 46. * 


— 
* 


* * 


k 
* « 
2 ; 
— x * - 
' 


On each fide of the given Point c, cut off 
ee ed; and with the Diſtance de, (or any 
other greater than d c) deſcribe two Arches from 


pro- 4 and e, interſecting each other in 4, join 4c; 


which ſhall be the Perpendicular required, 11 
Euclid, | | 


Line which ſo ſtandeth erected, is Perpendicular to 


that upon which ir ſtandetb. 


PRO 


Thus: The Line AB, is Propendiecer ro the 


To Ereft a Perpendicular on any aſſigned Point of 4 


1 
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PROBLEM IL 


To Crest 4 Perpendicular, on, or near the 
a given Line, As ſuppoſe at R. 


End of 


your Compaſſes to any convenient di- 
1 _ C raw the Cir: 
find the Point P in the Circymference ; 
whence draw R, and tis done. 
For the Angle P R S, being in a Semi- cirele, 
muſt be a Ri bly (by 31e 3 Eucl,) and con- 
ſequently P R muſt be Perpendicular to & R. 
The ſame may be otherwiſe performed thus: 


Su 


Erefted at the End R. 
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With any convenient opening of your com- 


paſſes, one Foot being placed in R, draw the Cir- 
cle OCS; then with the ſatne Diſtance, ſer one 
Foot in S, and croſs the Circle in C, as alſo in K; 
then on the Centres C and K, draw (with the 
ſame Diftance) two more Circles cutting each o- 
ther in P; I ſay PR, will be Perpendicular to 


AR. For the Angle PRS, is a Right one, being | 


in the Semi- circle P KRS. 


To ler fall « Perpendicular on 4 given Line, fan 
| 6 given Feine. Asa * 


% 
Q 
* - 
— 
b * I. C 
* nt 


Set one Foot of the Compaſſes in « the Point 
given, and with the other croſs the given Line in 
the Points b and e: Then ſetting Compaſſes 
in 6 and c, draw two Arks, croſſing each other 


ppoſe on A R, the Perpendicular P R were to be 


below in o: Then lay a Ruler from « to o, and 
'tis done, 


The - Demonſtration depends on the th? 1 


PERPENDICULAR, or Right Plane, is where 
a Plane, (like a well made Wall) inclines and 
_ on one fide, no more than it doth on the o- 


PERPENDICULAR, toa Parabola, is a Right 
Line cutting the Parabola in the Point in which 
any other Right Line touches ir, and which is al- 
ſo its ſelf Perpendicular to that Tangent. 

PERPETUAL Cauſftick, See Infernal Stone. 

PERPETUITY, a Term uſed in Law, where 
an Eſtate is ſo deſigned to be ſeitled in Tail, Ge. 
that it cannot beundone or made yoid. 

PER SE, a Term of Art often uſed ; as in Lo- 


/ 


| gick, we ſay a Thing is conſidered Per ſe, when 


tis taken in the Abſtract, and without Connexion 
with other things, which would confound the N 
tion, and hinder its being clear. 

In Chymiſtry a Thing is ſaid to be Diſtilled 
Per ſe, when tis without the uſual Addiraments 
of other things with it. 

We ſay alſoa Man performs any Action, or 
Executes any Office per ſe, when he doth it kim/e!f 
in Perſon, and not by a Deputy or Subſtitute. 

PERSEUS, a Conſtellation in the Northern He- 
miſphere, conſiſting of 38 Stars. 

PERSONAL Verb, in Grammar, is one that 
is Declined or Conjugated with all che Three 
Perſons, and in both Numbers; whereas an In- 
perſonal Verb is only uſed in the Third Perſon 
Singular. 3 
FPERSONABLE, in Law, fignifies as much as 
enabled to maintain Plea in a Court, thus: The 
Defendant was adjudged Perſonably to maintain 
his Action. Allo the Tenant pleaded, that the 
Wife was an Alien Born in Portugal, without the 
Allegiance of the King ; and Judgment was de- 
manded, Whether be ſhould be anſwered: The 


Plaintiff ſairb, She was made Perſonable by Par- 
liament ; 


a. 3 


- Jament; that bs, 4s the Civilians would ſpeak ir, 


thing granted or given. 


" -BSYS._ 


— 


6 


ere perſonam ſtandi in judicio. Perſonable is 
e 7s te of Chjariy is mike ay 


tis join d with 


PERSONAL, in Law, when 


the Subſtances, Things, Goods, or Chartels ; as 


Things Perſonal, Goods Perſona/, Chattels Per- 
ſonal, figiiifies any moveable Thing belogging to 
2 Man, be it quick or dead: Thus, tfey ſay, 
Theft is an unlawful Felonious Taking-au ay an- 
other Man's moveable Perſonal Goods. 

PERSONAL Tyehes, are Tythes paid of ſuch 
Profits as come by the Labour of a Man's Perſon, 
as by Buying and Selling, Gains of Merchandize 
and 313 Sc. See Dieben. 

PERSONALTTY, is an Abſtract of Perſonal: 
the Action is in the Perſonality, viz. It is brought 
againſt the right Perſon, or the Perſon againſt 
whom in Law it lies. 

PERSONS ne Prebendaries ne ſeront chargee 
as quinſim, &c. is a Writ that lies for Prebendaries, 
or other Spiritual Perſons, being diſtrained by 
the Sheriff or Collectors of Fifteens, for the Fif- 
teenths of their Goods, or to be contributary to 


Taxes. 
PERSPECTIVE, is that Part of the Mathe- 


maticks which give Rules for the repreſenting 
of Objects on a plain Superficies, after the ſame 
Manner as they would appear to our Sight, if ſeen 
thro' that Plain, it being luppoſed as tranſparent 


as Glaſs. 


Perſpective 1s cither Speculative or Practical. 


Speculative Perſpective, is the Knowledge of the 
Reaſons of the different Appearance of certain Ob- 
jets, according to the ſeveral Pofitions of the Eye 
that bebolds them. 

Practical Perſpective, is the Method of Deli- 
neating that which is apparent to our Eyes, or that 


which our Underſtanding conceives in the Forms 
that we ſee Objects. See Vol. II. 


PESTOLOIDES; is a Sort of Urine which 
gy to have little Leaves or Scales in irc. Blan⸗ 
char 
 PETALA, is a Term in Botany, ſignifying 
thoſe fine coloured Leaves that compoſe the Flow- 
ers of all Plants. And from hence Plants are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into Monopetalaus, whoſe Flower is all 
in one continued Leaf; and Tripetalous, and Pen- 
tapetalous, when the Flower conſiſts of three or 
five Leaves; and Polyperalous when of many, 
wirhout determining the Number. 

PETARD, in Forrtification, is an Engine of 
Metal in the Form of an High- crown d Hat, with 
narrow Brims, which being filled with very ſine 
Powder, well primed, and then fix d with a Ma- 
drier or Plank, bound faſt down, with Ropes 
running through Handles, which are round the 
Rim of rhe Mouth of it, to break down Gates, 
Porr-cullices, Draw-bridges, Barriers, &c. This 
Engine is from 7 to 8 Inches deep, and 5 broad 
at the Mouth; the Diameter at the Bottom or 
Breech is an Inch and a haf, and the Weight of 
the whole Mals ot Metal is from 55 to 60 Pounds, 


generally requiring about 5 Pounds of Powder 


for the Charge. They are alſo uſed in Counter- 
mines to break through into the Enemies Galleries, 
and to diſappoint their Mines. 

PETECHIALIS, is a Malignant Fever, called 
alſo Pulicaris, becauſe it makes the Skin look as 
tho it were Flea. bitten. 
| PETIGO. See Lieben. 
| PETIT Cape. See Cape. 
PETIT Larceny, See Larceny. | 

PETIT Treaſon, in Common Law, is when a 
Servant kills his Maſter, a Wife her Husband, a 
Secular or Religious Man his Prelate or Superior, 
to whom he owes Faith and Obedience: In how 
many other Caſes it may be committed, ſee Cromp. 
Fuſtice of Peace. | | 

PETITIO Principis, Begging of Principles, is a 
precarious ſuppoſing a Thing to be true, or taking 
it for granted, when it really remains either du- 


PERSPECTIVE Lineal, is the Diminution of bious, or elſe is expreſly denied. This frequently 


thoſe Lines in the Plan of a Picture, which are 
the Repreſentation of other Lines very remote. 
PERSPECTIVE Aerea, is a proportional Di- 
minurion of the Teints and Colours of a Picture, 
when the Objects are ſuppoſed to be very re- 
more. | 
PERSPECTIVE Military, is when the Eye is 
2 to be infinitely remote from the Table or 
lain. e 
PERSPICUOUS, is thar which is clear and 
tranſparent, as that the Light may be ſeen freely 
thro' ir. See Diaphanous. 5 
PERSPIRATION, a breathing through, as 
Sweat through the Inviſible Pores of the Body. 
PERTICA, a Sorr of Comer, the fame with 
Veru. | 
PESSARY, is an Oblong Medicine, which be- 
ing made of the Length of the Middle-Finger, is 
thruſt up into the Neck of the Womb, and is good 


againſt ſeveral Diſeaſes incident to it. 


PESSULUS, the ſame with Peſſary. 

PESSUS, the ſame- 

PESTILENTIAL Fever, is that which does nor 
only afflict the Patient with a bare Diſtemper or 
Heat ariſing from Putrefaction, c. but alſo with 


2 Malignant and Venomous Quality. It differs 


from the Plague, as a Species or Sort from the 
Genus or Kind; becauſe a Peſtilence may ſome- 
times happen without a Fever. Blanchard, 


is called Begging the Queſtion, when a Man ſup- 
poles w hat he ſhould prove, | 


a mixd Bedy into a Stoney Subſtance, when ir 
had no ſuch Nature before; and the Action by 
which this is performed, is called, 
PETREFICATION, and the Thing ſo chang d 
is ſaid to be Petreſied. Tis juſtly queſtionable, 
Whether there be any ſuch Thing as this in Na- 
ture, or not? Petrefaction indeed now-a-days is 


that is tound upon the Surface, or dug out of the 
Earth, paſſes with ſome Perſons by this Name. 
But what is there that really and trully deſerves 


the Name of Petrefaction? When the Petrefying 


Waters, as they are called, (which are nothing but 
Waters impregnated with a great deal of Stoney 
Matter, which in their Paſſage through the Earth 
became diſſol ved in them:) When theſe, I ſay, 
incruſtate Ruſhes, Graſs, or Sticks, all over with 
a Stoney Coat, by letting the Stoney Particles 
diſſolved in them by little and little fall down 
upon and adhere to them; or, it may be, inſinu- 
ate into their Pores, and depoſite themſelves there. 
And when after this the Vegetable Part incloſed 
rots and mou ders away, and the Stoney Coat or 
Subſtance daily increaſes; this is not the Tranſ- 
mutation of a a Subſtance into a Stoney 

4 or 


PETREF ACTION, is properly the changing of 


a mighty modiſh Word, for every Thing almoſt 
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or Mineral one; and therefore the new Body thas | 


Senſe of the Word. 
And when many Bodies are found in rhe Earth, 
which by all poible ways of judging and di- 
ſtinguiſhing, approve themlelves to be Animal or 
Vegetable Bodies, ſuch as the Shells, Teeth, Bones, 


a Petrefaction in the true 


of Animals, the Foſſil- Trees, Pine-Cones, Hazel. 


Nats, (5c. which are every where found deep in 
che Earth. It appears odd to call theſe Petr efa- 
#:0ns, and more odd to ſuppoſe them nothing but 
the Sportings of Nature; and to affirm all thele 
Things to be nothing but meer Fo med Stones, on- 
ly becauſe we cannot account preſently how the) 
came thus into the Earth, or ſolve all the Obje- 
ctions cr Difficulties abeut them. But every one 
will have his own way of Expretlion. 
PETROSUM Oz, is the Internal Proceſs of the 
Bones of the Temples, ſo called from its Hard- 
nels and Craggineſs : Tis pretty long, jeiting out 


to the Inner Baſis of the Skull, within which it 


hath two Holes, and thro one of them an Artery, 
and thro the other the Auditory Nerve paſles to 
the Inner Cavities of the Ear, that are excavared 
in this Procels, viz. the Dmpanum, Lahrinth us, 
and Cochlea; and without the Skull ir hath three 
Holes: The firſt of which is the Meatus Audite- 


rius: The ſecond is narrow, ſhort, and oblique, 


near to the firſt, and thro' it the Jugular Vein en 
ters the Inner Cavities: The third is ſeared be- 
twixt the Preceſſus Mammillaris, and the S:ylozdes 
Appendix, and ends in the Paſſage which goes from 
the Ear to the Mouth. | 
PET TERERO. See Pedrero. 

PEVETTS, are the Ends of the Spindle of any 
Wheel in a Watch; and the Holes into which they 
run, are called Pevett- Holes, 


PEYNT fort & dure, See Payne fort & dure. 


PHACIA. Vid. Lenticula. 

PHACOS, is a Spot in the Face like a Nit, 
whence it is called Lenticula and Lentigo. 

PHAG AHD ENA, is an exulcerate Cancer. 

PHAGADENICK Water, is made by diſſol- 
ving a Dram of Sublimate Corroſive in a Pound 
of Lime- Water, on which it will immediately 
turn Yellow, 

PHALACKOSIS, is the falling off the Hair. 

 PHALANGOSIS, is a Fault of the Eye: lids, 
when there are two Rows of Hair, or when the 
Hair grows inward and offends the Eyes. 

PHALANX, according to ſome Writers, is 
the Order and Rank obſerved in the Finger- 
Bones. „ | 

PHANTASY is an Internal Senſe or Imagina- 
tion, whereby any Corporeal Thing is repreſented 
to the Mind, or impreſſed on the Brain by its pro- 
per Image. 

PHANTASTICAL Colours, are ſuch as are ex- 
hibited by the Rainbow, Triangular Glaſs Priſm, 
the Surface of very thin Muſcovy Glaſs, Sc. They 
had this Name given 'em by the Peripatetich Phi- 
loſophers, who ſuppoſed them to be no real Colours. 
This Kircher well refures in his Mundus Subter- 
raneus, Part 2. p. 15, 16. and ſhews alſo the Cauſe 
of ſuch Colours. 

PH ARMACEU IIC, the ſame with Pharma- 
cum. 

PHARMACOPOEA, is the Doctrine or a De- 
ſcription of Things Medicinal, in order to cure 
Dileaſes. 

PHARMACUM, is any Sort of Medicine 
againſt a Diſeaſe. 


Analyſis of Bod 


PHARMACY is an Art of collecting, chang 
and compounding Medicines, viʒ. the Apothecary” 
Art; to which may alſo be added the Chymical 
ies, in order to prepare good Me- 
dicines ont of them. 

PHARYNGETRUM is ſometimes uſed for the 
Pha ynx, ſometimes for the Bone Hyades. 
PHARYNX, is the upper Parr of the Gullet 
conſiſti of three Pair of Muſcles ; to which 
ſome add another, making the Number ſeven: 
It is continued to the Fauces, (or indeed is the 
greateſt Part thereof,) reaching up behind to the 
Uoula, on the Sides to the Tonſill.e, and before to 
the Epig/ottzs : It is Membranous, but not entire. 
ly ſo, being in ſome Places Carnous and Thick. 
Three Pair of its Muſcles open it in the Action of 
ſw allowing; and the odd one is a Sphincter which 
ſerves to ſtraiten it. 

PHENOMENON, in Natural Philoſophy, ſig- 
nifies any Appearance, Effect, or Operation of a 
Natural Body, which offers irs ſelf ro the Conſide- 
ration and Solution of an Enquirer into Nature, 

PHASES, fignifies the Appearance or the Man- 
ner of Things ſhewing themſelves, and therefore 
in Aﬀtronomy is uſed for the ſeveral Pofitions in 
which the Planets, (eſpeciaily the Moon) appear 
ro our Sight; as obſcure, horned, half illuminated, 
or full of Light, which by the help of a Ie I e 
may likewiſe be obſerved in Venus and Mars, 


PHEONS, in Heraldry are 
che Barbed Heads of Darts or 
Arrows, and are ulually of this 
Figure. 


Seble, a Feſſe Ermize berween 
three Phæons, by the Name of 
Egerton. 


PHILANTHROPY, is a generous Love for 
Mankind in general, or an Inclination to promote 
Publick Good. 

PHILONIUM, is an Opiate Medicine; of 
which they reckon two Sorrs, the Philonium - 
manum and Perficum. : 
| PHILOSOPHICAL Egg, among the Chymiſts 
is a thin Glaſs Veſſel, or Fubble, of the Shape of 
an Egg, with a long Neck or Stem: Tis uſed in 
m Digeſtions, 

HILTRUM, is the Hollow Dividing the 
Upper Lip. 

PHIMOSIS, is the ſame with Paraphimoſis ; 
alſo the Inverſion of the Eye-lids through an In- 
flammarion. 
| PHLEBORHAGIA, is the breaking of a Vein. 
PHLEBOTOMY, opening of a Vein, or letring 
of Blood. 

PHLEGM, or Water, the Fourth of the Five 
Chymical Principles, See Mater. 

The Infipid Water that comes firſt in the Di- 
ſtillarion of Acid Spirits, the Chymiſts call the 
Phlegm: And the more any ſuch Spirit is recti- 
fied, that is, diſtilled over again, to draw off fill 
more of this Phlegm, they ſay tis the better de- 
phlegmated. : 
PHLEGM of Vitriol, is the Moiſture that 15 
firſt drawn off when Calcined Vitriol is diſtilled, in 
order to get its Spirit and Oil, ir comes off with a 
gentle Hear. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES, are Medicines which 
purge or drain away that Humour which they 


call Phlegm. 
* PHLEGMON, 
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PHLEGMON. So the Surgeons call an hot 
Tumour, proceeding from an Over-affluxion of 
Blood to any Parr. 
PHLEGMONODES Febris, a Fever with an 
Inflammation of the Blood. 

PHLOGOSIS, is a light Inflammation of the 
Eyes, with a ſmall Pain and Redneſs; which 
ſometimes turns into a true Ophteha my, and is the 
Original thereof. 


throwing more Water into the Receiver, thake all 
well about to looſen what will ſtick to the Sides 3 
and then pour it all into a large Glaſs Veſſel, 
where it will ſettle; the Volatile Salt will diſ- 
ſolve in the Water, but the Phoſphorus and the 
Oil will fink to the Bottom. Pour off the Wa- 


ter, and gathering the remaining Matter together, 


put it into a little Glals Veſſel, with a little freſn 


Water, and digeſt it in a Sand heat, ſtirring the 


_ PHLYCTOENA, is a Pimple in the Skin, alſo; Matter about from Time to Time with a Wooden 
a little Ulcer, like a Bubble or Bladder, in the Spatula; the Phoſphorus by this Means will ſepa- 


Corneous Tunick of the Eye, and proceeding rate from the Oil, and fink to the Bottom. Pont 


from a ſharp watry Humour. Biancha d. 
PHONICKS, the ſame with Acouſticks; which 


ſee. 
PHOSPHORUS, a Chymical Preparation, 


which being expoſed to the Light or Air, will 
ſhine in the Dark. Of this there are ſeveral Kinds 
whoſe Proceſs ſhall be briefly delivered. 

To make the Bolonian Phoſphorus, ſee under the 
Bolonian Stone. 

The moſt common Way (with us) is to make 
the Phoſphorus from Humane Urine. And the 
Hint came firſt by Chance thus : 


One Brand, an Alchymiſt of Hamburgh, wiſely 
thinking ro find the Philoſopher's Stone in Hu- 
man Urine, work d upon it in a Retort, and ſo 
forced over the Phoſphorus Matter; yet he would 
not communicate this Diſcovery to any one, and 
ſo the Secret died with him. Afrer his Death, 
one Kirkbelius, a Saxon Chy miſt ſer himſelf ro find 
it our, (having heard of ſuch a Thing,) and ſuc- 
ceeded accordingly ; and this Man ſhewed the 
\ Proceſs to ſeveral of his Friends. 


The Honourable Mr. Boyle having (in part) had 
an Account of this Phoſophorus, from one Daniel 
Kraff, a German, about the Year 1680, publiſhed 
in Engliſh an Account of the Way of making this 
Phoſphorus, and ſeveral very Curious Experiments 
upon ir, under the Title of Noctiluca. And fince 
that, Mr. Homberg hath u ritten largely about it, 
as you may ſee in the Memoirs (for the Months 
March and Ap il) of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, 1692. 8 | 


Tie Way cf Preparing it, is this: 


Take a gcod large Quantity of the New. made 
Urine of Beer-drinkers, and evaporate it gently, 
to the Conſiſtence of Honey: Then pur it in an 
Earthen Veſſel, cover, and place it in a Cellar for 
three or four Months, that it may through'y fer- 
ment and putrefie Then mix a double Quantity 
of Sand, or Powder of Pots, with one part of this 
corrupred Urine, and pur it into an Earthen Re- 
tort or Glals one Coated; and fitting it to a large 
long - neck d Glaſs Receiver, in which was before 
put two or three Quarts of Water, diſtil it in a na- 
ked Fire, in a Reverberatory Furnace, gently ai 
firſt, for about two Hours ; afterwards augment 
the Fire gradually, till all rhe Volatil Salt and 
black Farid Oil be drawn off. Then raiſe the 
Fite to the hickeft Degree, and white Clouds 
will come into the Receiver, and fix it by little 
and little, on ore Side of id, in the Form of a yel- 
lowiſh Skin, and another Part will precipitate to 
the Bottom in Powder. Keep the Fire thus vio 
lent for three Hours, till no more Fumes wil 
come. Let all cool, and unlute the Veſſels; and 


away the Oil, and make the Phy/p0r us up while 
hot, into little Sticks or Pieces, which muſt be 
kept in a Viol of Water clole ſtopt. 

This is the Solid Phoſphorus, with which, if you 
write any Letters on Paper, or on a Wall, they 
will appear Luminous in the Dark, and continue 
ſo a good while. If you cut off a littie Bir of it, 
and rub it ſtrongly along a Piece of Paper with a 
Knife, it wi | actually enkindle the Paper. 

The Liquid Phoſphorus is made by digeſting in 
Horſe dung a little Bir, or ſome Scrapings, of the 
Solid, for two Days, in Oil or Eſſence of Cloves, 
Oil of Turpentine, Sc. For after it is diſſolved 
in the Oil, it will impregnate it ſo, that as ſoon as 
ever you open the Bottle, the Matter will appear 
all in a Flame. 

If you put a little of the Solid Pho/phorus into 
a Viol, with a little Oil of Vitriol, that is very 
ſtrong and well dephiegmared, and then add to it 
about half as much common Water as there was 
Oil of Vitriol, the Mixture will grow very hot, 
and ſmoak; and if you carry the Viol into the 
Dark, you will ſee the Pho/phorus enk indled, and 
ſparkle in many Places of the Viol, like Meteors, 


an aCtual Flame. 
| Lemery mentions a New-invented Php , 
of Mr. Homberg's being made of one Part of Salt 
Armoniack, and two of Quick-lime ſlack d by the 
Air; which are fluxed together in a Crucible, 
into a kind of Gray Glaſs, which when it is 
itruck with a Hammer, appears preſently of a 
light Fire. 


Phoſphorus Balduini, called the Hermetich Phc/- 
prorus, is thus made: 


Heat read-hot about two Pounds of Chalk, let 
it cool, and powder it. Then rake a Pint of Aqua- 
fortis, and put into ir a Spoontul of your pow- 
dered Chalk; a great Ebullition will ariſe : Re- 
peat this till che throwing in of the Powder makes 
no Ebullirion ar all After this, let the Liquor 
ſettle, and decant it into an Earthern Pan placed 
in Sand, and evaporate all the Liquor, ſo there 
will remain a k ind of Salt at the Bottom. Put 
this Salt into a Coppel, or a ſtrong Earthen un- 
glazed Pan; fer it in a gentle Sand- heat, and the 


it be ſunk down a little towards the Bottom; 
then cover the Pan or Coppel with a Lid that 
hath two or three Holes in it, and encreaſe the 
Fire gradually, till it be ſtrong enough ro melt 
the Matter; and when tis melted, a yellow Va- 
pour will exhale through the Holes in the Cover. 
Then take the Veſſel preſently off the Fire, and 
putting on another Earthen Lid, which hath no 
Holes in it, ſet it by to cool. Round about the 
40 2 ſides 


or little Falling ſtars: And if a ſmall Quantity 
of Oil of Turpentine be added, it will produc 


Matter will (well. Continue this gentle Fire till 
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never be Luminous more. 


makes an Ingenious Compariſon between Ligbt. 


Pieces of the So/id Phoſphorus, kept in long Glaſs 


of the Brain, as the Ancients thought. Miilis thus 


Magnitude, in the Conſtellation Canis minor, whoſe 
Longitude is 111 Degrees 23 Minutes, Latitude 


fides of the Pan you will find a Cruſt of yellow 
Matter; chat is the Phoſphorus. It muſt be kept 
in a Box well ſtopp d, in a dark place. When tis 
defign'd to be render d Luminous, you muſt ex 
pole it, like the Holoni an Stone, to the Light, for 
a ſmall Space; and then removed into the Dark, 
it will ſhine there. If it be left in the Dark, ex- 
poſed to the Air for about Fifreen Days, it will 
ſhine all that while; but after that go out, and 


Mr. Boyle, in his Aerea Noctiluca, p. 102. de- 
ſcribes a Phoſprorus Balduini much like this ; and 
in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 199, there is of his a yet more 
accurate Proceſs for this Thing. | 

The Learned Dr. Slare, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 150, 


ning, and the Flaſhes which in warm Weather be 
had often obſerved (by Night) to ariſe from ſome 


Bottles of Water about filled. 


PHRENES. See Diaphragma. 

PHRENESIS, the ſame with Phrenitis. 

PHRENEIICK Neves, are thoſe which are 
called alſo Sromachbick, and ſpring from Dr. il. 
lis's Eighth Pair, or from rhe common reckoned 
Six Pair: Thoſe deſcend between the Mem- 
branes of the Mediaſtinum, and ſend forth Bran- 
ches into them. 


teries that run through the Diaphragm, Medi aſti- 
num, and Per icardium. 5 | 
PHRENITIS, or Phrenzy, is a Dotage with 
a continued Fever, ofren accompanied with Mad- 
neſs ard Anger; proceeding from roo much Heat 
in the Animal Spirits, not from the Inflammarion 


defines it, namely, an Inflammation of the whole 
Senſitive Soul and Animal Spirits. 
PHRICODES, is a dreadful Fever, in which 
Men are apt to fancy terrible Things. 
PHROCYON, a Fix d Star of the Second 


15 Degrees 57 Minutes. 
PHTHARTICUM, is a Corrupting Medi- 


cine. 


PH THIRIASIS, is the Louſy Diſeaſe; alſo a 


Scaly Scab on the Eye-brows. Blanchard. 

PATHISIS, is a Conſumption of the whole 
Body, r:fing from an U'cer in the Lungs, accom- 
panied with a flow continued Fever, ill ſcented 
Breath, and a Cough. Blanchard. 

PHTHOE, the ſame with Phehiſis. 

PHYGETHLON, is a Swelling proceeding 
from an Inflammation of the Glandules, wherein 
Narure expels ſomething ; as in the Plague, abour 
the Groins. Blanchard. 

PHILOSOPHERS Tree. See Diana's-Ty ee. 

PHYMA, is a Swelling : There are five Sorts, 
Verruce, Calls, Vari, Furunculi, and, Hydroa, or 


Deſudationes ; of which, ſee under thoſe Words. | 


Orhers reckon it a Tumour in the Glandules only, 
which quickly ſeparates. Blanchard. 

PHYSEMA, an Inflammation in any part of 
the Body, as a Tympany. Blanchard. 


PHYSICKS, or Natural Philoſophy, is the} 


Speculative Knowledge of all Natural Bodies, 
(and Mr, Lock thinks, Thar God, Angels, Spi- 


rits, Sc. which uſually are accounted as the Sub- 


Jas formed or diſtinguiſhed into ſuch and ſuch 


Four Claſſes or Sorts of Philoſophers which have 


PHRENICK Ves, are the Veins and Arte- 


len into Theories and Hypotheſes, which they forced 


nce,) and of their proper Natures, Conſtitu- 
tions, Powers, and Operations. See Phyſiology, 
PHYSIOGNOMICES, is a Term uſed by 
ſome Phyficians and Naturaliſts for ſuch Signs as 
are taken from the Countenance of Perſons, 10 
judge of their Diſpoſitions and Tempers. 
PHYSIOLOGY, Phyficks, or Natural Philoſo- 
phy, is the Science of Natural Bodies, and their 
various Afﬀettions, Motions, and Operations, Thi 
is either 1 | 1 
General, whic ares to the ies J 
ſeftions of Maner or Body in general. Or. = 
Special and Particular, which conſiders Matter 


Species, or determinate Combinations. 
PHYSIOLOGY, is by ſome alſo accounted a 
Part of Phyſick, that reaches the Conſtitution of 
the Body ſo far as it is found, or in its Natural 
State; and endeavours to find Reaſons for its 
Functions and Operations, by the Help of Ana- 
romy and Natural Philoſophy, | 
Mr. Kei /, in his Introdut#io ad Phyſicam, reckons 


treated of Phyſicks or Natural Philoſophy, 
1. Thoſe who delivered the Properties of Na- 


rural Bodies under Geometrical and Numeral Sym- 
en ; as the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts. 


| 


2. The Peripateticks, who explained the Na- 
tures of Things by Matter, Form, and Priva- 
tion; by Elementary and Occult Qualities ; by 
Sympathies, Antipathies, Faculties, and Attra- 
tions, Sc. And theſe did not ſo much endeayour 
to find out the true Reaſons and Cauſes of Things 
as to give them proper Names and Terms; (a 


that their Phyſick is a kind of Meraph ficks, 


3- The Experimental Philoſophers, who by fre- 
quent and well-made Trials and Experiments, as 
by Chymiſtry, Sc. ſought into the Natures and 
Cauſes of Things: And to theſe almoſt all our 
Diſcoveries and Improvements aredue ; and much 
more would they have done, if they had not fal- 


oftentimes their Experiments to maintain, whe- 
ther they could or not. 


4. The Mechanical Philoſophers, who explicate 
all the Phenomena of Nature by Matter and Mo- 
tion, by the Texture of Bodies, and the Figure 
of their Parts; by Effluvia, and other ſubtile Par- 
ticles, Se. And in ſhort, would account for all 
Effects and Phænomena by the known and eſta- 
liſhed Laws of Mot ion and Mechanicks : And theſe 
are, in Conjunction with the laſt named, Tie 
Only True Philoſophers. 
| 

PIA Mater. See Mater tenun. 

PICA. See Citta. 

PIC ATIO. See Dropaciſmus. | 

PIEDOUCHE, in Architecture, is a little 
Square Baſe ſmoothed, and wrought with Mould- 
ings, which ſerves to ſupport a Buſt or Statue 
_ half way, or any ſmall Figure in Re- 
lief. 

pICKET, in Fortification, is ſometimes uſed 
for a Stake, ſharp at one End, to mark out the 
Ground and Angles of a Fortification, when the 
Engineer is lay ing down the Plan of it; theſe ate 


ject ot Metaphyſicks, ſhould come into this Sci- 


uſually pointed with Iron. There are allo larger 
| | Pickets, 


into the Ground before the Tents of the Foot, 


' himſelf by changing Feet. 
that ir bath no Baſe nor Capital: It is taken al- 


yield Jaſtice to Buyers and Sellers, and for Re- 
dreſs of all Diſorders committed in them. | 
PIGMENTS, are ſuch prepared Materials as 


or a Mineral Narure. 
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Kerr, which ate drove into the Earth, to hold 


Faſcmmes or Faggots, in any Work caſt up 
in haſte. And Piclers alſo are Stakes drove into 
the Ground by the Tents of the Horſe in a Camp, 
ro tie their Horſes ro. And Pickers are alſo drove 


where they reſt their Muskets or Pikes round 
about them in a Ring. When an Horſeman hath 
committed ſome 'confiderable Offence, he is often 
ſentenced ro ſtand on the Picker ; which is, to have 
one Hand drawn up as high as it can be ſtretch d, 
and then he is ro ſtand on the Point of a Picker or 


Stake only with the Toe of his oppoſite Foot; ſol 


chat he can neither ſtand or hang well, nor caſe 
PICRA. See Hiera picra, 
PIED-DROIT, in Architecture, is a Square 
Pillar, differing from a P://aſter in this reſpect, 
ſo for Part of the Jaumbs of a Door or Win- 


dow. 
PIE-Powder-Court, is a Court held in Fairs, to 


Painters, Dyers, Sc. make ule of, to impart to 


Bodies, or to imitate particular Colours. When 
Glaſs is ſtained or coloured, as in Painting on 


Glaſs, or for rhe Counterfeiting of Gems or Pre- 
cious Stones, the Pigment is utually of a Metaline 


PILE, in Heraldry, Ggnifies 


fold Line, formed after the Man- 
ner of a Wedge; being probably 
ſomething like the Figure of the 
Roman Pilum, which was a ta- 
pering Dart, about five Foot 
long, and ſharpened at the Point 


with Steel. The Pile is born indected, en- 
grailed, &c. like other Ordinaries, and iſſues in- 
differently from any Point of the Verge of the 


Eſcocheon. 


He beareth a Piles Gules, by the Name of | 


Sbandoi s. 
PILLAR, or Column, in Architecture, is one 
of the principal Things in which rhe Beaury and 
Proportion of a Fabrick doth conſiſt. A Pillar 
hath three Parts, the Pedeſtal, the Shaft or Pil. 
lar it ſelf, and the Ornaments: And each of 
thele is again ſubdivided into three other Parts; 
the Pede ſial hath irs Baſe, Dye, and Cornich ; 
the Pillar irs Baſe, Shaft, and Capital ; and the 
Ornaments have their Architrave, Frieze, and 
Cornich. | 85 707750 
PILLASTERS, in Architecture, ſignify Square 
Pillars, that uſually ſtand behind Columns to bear 
up Arches: They have the very ſame Dimenſion, 
Chapiter, and Baſe, with the Columns, according 
to their ſeveral Order. When theſe Pillaſters do 
not ſtand alone by themſelves, they are uſually 
made to jet out of the Wall, a third part or a 
quarter of their Breadth, with rerpect to the Va- 
riery of different Works: So that ſome of them 
project out only a ſixth or an eighth part, and they 
ate generally as broad at top as at bottom. 
PILLOW, is chat Piece of Timber in a Ship 
whereon the Boltſprit beareth or reſteth at its 
coming out of the Hull, aloft, cloſe by the 


an Ordinary, conſiſting of a Two - 


PINEALIS Ghenduls. See Conariuni. 

PINGUEDO, the fame with Adeps, or the 
Far of Animals. See Adeps. 

PINION, in a Watch, is that lefſer Wheel 
which plays in the Teeth of another. Irs Notches 
(which are commonly 4, 5, 6, 8, Sc.) are called 
Leaves, and nor Teeth, as in other Wheels. 

PINION of Report, is that Pinion in a Watch, 
which is commonly fixed on the Arbor of the 


commonly bur four Leaves: Ir driveth the Dial 
Wheel, and carrieth about the Hand. 

The Quotient or Number of Turns to be laid 
upon the Pinion of Report is found by this Pro- 


portion: As the Beats in one Turn of the Great 
| Wheel, ro the Beats in an Hour: So are the 


Hours of the Face of the Clock, (viz. 12 or 24,) 
to the Quotient of the Hour-Wheel, or Dial- 
Wheel, divided by the Pinion of Report, i. e. the 
Number of Turns which the Pinion of Report 
hath in one Turn of the Dial-Wheel ; that is, in 
Numbers. 


26928 2 25196 2 2 12 9. 
Or rather thus: 
As the Hours of the Watch's going, are to the 


of Report. 
If the Hours be 12, then 16: 12 : : 12 : 9: 
But if 24, the Proportion is 16 : © 12 : 24: 18. 


N. B. This Rule may ſerve to lay the Pinion 
of Report on any other Wheel, thus: 


As the Beats in one Turn of any Wheel to the 


the Face, or Dial-Plate of the Watch, to the 
Quotient of the Dial- Wheel, divided by the 


aforeſaid Wheel. 


PINNA Auris, is the upper and broader Part of 
the Ear called the Wing. 


FINNATA Folia, in Botany are ſuch Leaves 


and which have their Parts reſembling Fea- 
chers. 

PIONEERS, are ſuch Kinds of Labourers as are 
taken up for uſe of an Army, to caſt up Trenches, 
and undermine Forts. | 

PIPE, in Law, is a Roll in the Exchequer, 
orherwiſe called the Great-Roll. See Clerk of the 
Pipe. | 

PITHIAS, or Pithites, with ſome Writers, is 
the Name of a Comet, or rather Meteor, of Form 
of a Tub: Of rheſe there are divers Kinds, viz. 
ſome of an Oval Figure, others like a Tun or Bar- 
rel ſer Perpendicular, and ſome like one inclined, 
or cur ſhorr off; others having a Hairy Train oc 
Buſh, &c. 5 

PIN TL Es in a Ship, are thoſe Hooks by which 
the Rudder hangs to the Stern-poſt. 

PIN- Wheel. See Striking-Wheel. 


Zodiack,, being a Conſtellation conſiſting of 35 


Stem. 


* 


Stars. 


PISCES 


Great Wheel, and in old Watches uſed to have 


Numbers of the Turns of the Fuly : : fo are the 
Hours of the Face, to the Quotient of the Pinion 


Bears in an Hour : : fo are the Hours of 


Pinion of Report fixed on the Spindle of the 


of Plants as are deeply jagged, cur, or indented | 


PISCES, is the twelfth and laſt Sign of the 
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PLA 


PISCES Meridianus, a Southern Conſtellation, 
containing 12 Stars, | | 
PITUITA. Vid. Phlegma. | 


PITUITARIA Glandula. Vid. Glandula Pi- 
tui taria. | 


| le, 
PITIROIDES, a Sertling inthe Urinelike Bran. PLACE ſimple, or Locus ad Lineum A ; 


Blanchard. 

PLACARD, is a Licenſe whereby a Man is 
permitted ro ſhoot in a Gun, or ute Unlawful 
Games, 

PLACE, is that Part of Space which any Body 
rakes up; and with relation to Space is either ab- 
ſolute or relative. As Mr. Lock obſerves. 

PLACE alſo is ſometimes taken for that Portion 
of Infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and com- 
prehended within the Material World, and which 
is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Ex- 
panſion. | | 

PLACE is uſually diſtinguiſhed into Internal 
Place, which properly ſpeaking, is that Part of 
Space which any Body takes up or fil's; and Ex- 


ternal Place, which according to Ariſtotle, is de- 


rermined by the Surfaces or Confines of the Ad 
joining or Ambient Bodies: But it is better divi- 
ded into Abſo'/ute, which is the former Internal 
Place; and it to Relative Place, which is the Ap- 
parent Secondary or Scnfible Petition of any Body, 
according to the Determination of our Senles, 


With reſpe&t to other Contiguous or Adjoining 
Bodies. 


PLACE of Arms, when taken in the general, | 


is a ſtrong City which is pitch d upon for the Ma- 
gazine of an Army. But a | 
PLACE in Fortification uſually fignifies the Bo- 
dy of a Fortreſs. Anda 
PLACE of Arms in a Garriſon, is a large open 
Spot of Ground in the Middle of the City, where 
the great Streets meer, or elſe between the Ram- 
parts and the Houſes for the Garriſon to rendez- 
vous in, upon any ſudden Alarm, or other Occa- 
ſion. And the | 
PLACE of Arms of a Trench, or of an Attack, 
is a Poſt near ir, ſhelrer'd by a Parapet or Epaule- 
ment, for Horſe and Foot ro be at their Arms, 
ro make good the Trenches againſt the Sallies of 
the Enemy. Theſe Places of Arms are ſometimes 
covered by a Rideau or Rifing-ground, or elſe 
by a C:-vin or Deep Valley, which ſaves the 
Trouble of fortify ing them by Means of Para- 
pers, Faſcines, Cabions, &c. They are always 
open in the Rear, for their better Communication 
with the Camp. When the Trench is carried on 
as far as to the Glacis, they make it very wide, 
that it may ſerve for a Place of Arnis. Alto 
the 
PLACE of Ams of a Camp, is a ſpacious Piece 
of Ground at the Head of the Camp, to draw out 
the Amy in Order of Battle. But the 


A Circle and any one of its Diameter; being 
to find a Point without it, but on the 


— 


Ziden, 
An me P 
with it; from whence 4 Reht Line bale ee 
ene of the Ends of the Diameter, that Line ſhall 
be hiſſected by the Circumference of the Ci 


aum, as 
that re. 
As, To 


the Geometers call ir, is when the Point 
ſolves any Problem is in a Right Line, 


find the Centre of a Circle, wheſe Periphery ſhal 


paſs thro' the Ends of a Right Lin 
nitude and Poſition: 
Right Line. But a 
PLACE Solid, is when the Point is in one of 
the Conickh Sections: Thus, To find the Centre ef 
a Circle which ſhall touch both a Line given in Po. 
ſition, and aiſo another Circle given in Poſition and 
Magnitude : There muſt be a Point found in the 
Periphery of a Patabola, the Focus of which 
is the Centre of the Circle given, when the gi 


* Line and Circle touch one another. 1x 
Y, 2 


e given in Mags. 
For ſuch Centre will be A 


(1 


ak. 


YO 

PLACE Surſolid, is when the Point is in the 
Circumference of a Curve of an higher Gender 
than the Conch Sections; as having a Point and 
a Right Line given on a Plane, to find on thar 
Plane another Point beyond that given Line; ſo 
that a Right Line drawn thro thoſe 2 Points, 


ſhall have its Part comprehended between the ſe- 
cond Point and the given Line, alſo given it 


ſelf. 

PLACE of the Sun, Star, or Planet, is the Sign 
of the Zodiack, and Degree of ir, which the 
Planer is in; or it is that Degree of the Eclip- 
tick reckoned from the Beginning of Aries, which 
the Planets or Stars Circle of Longitude cutteth; 


and therefore is often called, The Longitude of 
Sun, Planer, or Star : | 


And 'cis found by this Proportion : 


As Sine of Sun's greateſt Declina- 


tion is 23% 30. — — 8 9.600699 


To Sine of this preſent Decl. 23? 15'— 9.5963154 
So is Radius — — — — — — 10 8 
To the Sine of his Longitude 81“ 52“ 9.995657 


Which if the Declination were North, will be 
in 20 52 of Gemini; but if the Sun kad South 
Declination, his Place would be in 20* 52 of 
Capricorn, 

PLACENTA Uterina, called by ſome Hep 
Uterinum, from irs Colour, which is like that of 
the Liver, as it is alſo ſomething in Subſtance: 
But in comes nearer to that of the Spleen. It 1s 
ſoft, and hath innumerable Fibres, and ſmall Vel- 
ſels, and irs Parenchyma is Glandulous almo!! 


PLACE of Arms of a Troop of Horſe, or of a 


Company of Foot in the Camp, is that Spot of 


Ground on which the Troops r Company draws 


| 
| 


rent wherein any Point may ſerve for the Solution 
of a Loc il or Indete; mined Problem. All the Points 


out. | 
PLACE Geometrich, is a certain Bound or Ex- 


of a Geometrich Place, have the ſame Relation 
to the Points of the Right Line correſpondenr 
thereunto. | | 

PLACE Plane, is when the Point reſolving the 
Problem, is in the Periphery of a Circle : And 
then tis called, Locus ad Circulum, Thus, v. gr. 


every where. 


In Women it is Circular, but with 
ſome Inequality in its Circumference ; in the Mid- 
dle it is about two Fingers thick, but is thinner 
towards the Edges, and is about a Span, or 3 
quarter of a Yard over, from one Side to the 
other, when the Fetus is mature for the Birth: It 
is hollowed and ſmooth within, next the Fus, 
and grows every where firmly to the Chorton ; 
bur without, next the Womb, tis very unequal, 
having many Protuberances, by which it adheres 
to the Womb, tho' ro what Part of it, is pat 
agreed. When there is more than one Fetus, 3 
ſometimes double, trebble, c. and ſometimes bus 
one with ſo many diſtinct Partitions in it. 3 

| gro 
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is from the Chorian, which about the ↄth Week, in 
Women, ſends forth a downy Subſtance, which 
ſon grows into.Knobs, turns reddiſh, and then 
adheres to the Womb conſpicuouſly, about the 
It hath Veſſels from a double Original, ſome 
from the Womb, and ſome from the Chorion, im- 
:mediately and mediarely from the Fetus. From 
the Womb it receives Aneries, Veins, Nerves, 
and Lymphæducts; all which, rho' they be very 
large and conſpicuous in the Womb, and even in 


are but very ſmall Capillaries in the Placenta it 
ſelf, and are diſperſed only thro that Side of it 
which is next the Womb. The Veſſels that come 
from the Chorion are Arteries and Veins ; and, as 
Dr. barten ſaith, Lymphæducts alſo. From the 
Fetus, thro rhe Corion, it receives the Umbilical 
Veſſels of the Fetus: For the firſt Months of the 


as the Fætus grows mature for the Birth, it looſens 

Tree, falls off from the Womb, and makes Part 

of the After- burden or Birrh. 
PLADAROSIS, are little ſoft Tumors which 

grow under the Eye-lids. | 

fail by, whole Degrees of Longirude and Latitude 

re made of the ſame Length. 

all the Meridians are made Parallel, and the Pa- 


Equinoctial; which, tho' notoriouſly falſe in ir 


—Qwwyr 


yet by laying down Places accordingly, and break-: 
ing a long Voyage into many ſhort ones, a Voy- 
age may pretty well be perform'd by it, near the 


ſame Meridian, 
” In Plain Sailing tis imagin'd, that by the 
4 Numb - Line, Meridian, and Parallel of Latitude, 
= there always will be formed a Right-angled Tri- 
7 angie ; and that ſo poſited, as that 5 
he cular may repreſent part of the Meridian or North 
1 and South Line, containing the Difference of La- 


titude: The Bale of the Triangle repreſents the De 


the Angle at the Top is the Courſe, and the Angle 
at the Baſe the Complement the Courſe: Any two 
of which, with the Right Angle being given, the 
Triangle may be protracted, and the other three 
Parts found: As in the following Examples. 


CASE” I. 


The Courſe and Diſtance given, to find the Diffe- 
—_ of Latitude, and Departure from the Me- 
ridian. 


Admit a Ship from the Latitude 50 10. North, 
lails S. S. W. 48. 5 Miles: I require the Latitude 
is in, and her Departure or Separation, 


chat Place where the Placenta joins to it, yet they 


Pregnancy it ſticks moſt firmly to the Womb; but 
by Degrees, and at laſt, like ripe Fruit from the 


PLAIN Chart, is the Plat or Chart that Seamen 
PLAIN Sailing, is the Art of finding all the 
Varieties of the Ship's Motion on a Plain, where 


rallels at Right Angles with the Meridians, and 
the Degrees of each Parallel equal to thoſe of the 


ſelf, ſuppoſing the Earth and Sea to be a Plain 
Flat; and each Parallel equal to the Equinoctial; 


parture; and the Hypothenuſe the Diſtance ſailed 5 


* 
” 


B 


Draw A C the South and North Line, and witk 
60 Degrees from the Line of Chords from C, (be- 
cauſe the Ship fails Sourhward) deſcribe D E, 
which make equal ro 22 Degrees 30 Minutes the 


| Courſe, and draw C B, which make alſo equal to 
48.5 from any Line of Equal Parts: Then ler fall 


from B, B A, perpendicular to the Meridian; fo 
B A, may be meaſured from the ſame Scale. 
Zy the Logarithms. 


As the Radius — — — m I0,00000 


Is to the Diſtance run, B C 48.5 — * 1.68574 
So is the Sine af rhe Courſe 22* 30 — 9.58283 
Then again: 


As the Radius _ 0 KKK SOoes 


Is to the Diſtance B C 48.5 Miles — 1.68574 
So is Co- ine of the Courſe S. 67 39 — 9.96561 


To the Difference of Latitude 44.8 — 1.63 I 25 


From the Departed Latitude 50* 10 North. 
Subſtract the Difference of Lat. oo 45 


Remainder is the preſent Latit. 49 25 


By 


is the Triangle compleated, and the Lines C A, 


To the Departure Weſting 18* 56 — — 1,26857 - 
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The Extent from S. 90 Degrees, oo Minures, 
to the S. 67 Degrees, 30 Minutes, on the Line of 
Sines, reaches 48.5 backwards to 44.8, on 


the Line of Numbers. 
C481 IL 
The Courſe and Difference of Latitude being given ; 
to find the Departure and Diſtance ſailed. 
Admit a Ship fail from Latitude 48 Degrees 
30 Minutes 8. S. E. + Eaſterly till ſhe be in La- 


titude 47 Degrees 21 Minutes: I demand the De- 


Draw the North and South Line C. A. and 
ſubſtracting the Latitudes one from another, ir 
leaves 69 Minutes for their Difference; makes 
C A equal to 69, from the Line of Equal Parts ; 
from C. with 60 Degrees from the Line of Chords, 
deſcribe D E, which make equal to 25 Degrees 


So is the Sine of the Courſe 25* 197 — 9463108 


To the Diſtance ſailed BC 76.3 —- 2 
n. 

Sinn — 10,000008 
Is to the Diſtance ſailed CB 76.3 — 1.882524 


To the Departure AB 32.6 — — — 1.513582 
By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from S. 64 Deg. 41 Min. to S. go 
Deg. oo Min. on the Line of Sinet, will reach from 
69 to 76.3 on the Line of Number:. 


And, 
The Extert from S. 90 Deg, oo Min. to S. 25 


Deg. 19 Min. on the Line of Sines, will reach from 
76.3 to 32.6 on the Line of Numbers. 


CASE III. 


The Difference of Latitude and Diſtance ſailed gi. 
| ven ; to find the Courſe and Departure. 


Admit a Ship ſail from Latitude 42 Degrees 

15 Minutes North, on ſome Point between the 
North and Weſt 88 Miles, and then finds her 
ſelf in Latitude 43 Degrees 30 Minutes: I de- 
mand her Courſe and Departure. 


From — _- 43% 20: 
Subftract — — — 42 1I5 
BT 5 


75 = Diff, Lat. 


— n 


19 Minutes; draw C D, and raiſe the Perpen-- 


dicular A B, which compleats the Triangle 
B A C, whoſe required Parts may be meaſured by 


the Scale. 


Geometrical y. 


* * 
D ee 
p = 
| $1 A | 


Hy Gatter Scale. 


3080880 1 


* The Extent from S. 96 Degrees es M <2 AF 
JS. 31 Degrees 3 3 Minutes on the Line of Sines, will 
reachſrom 88 10 46 on the Line of Numbers: 


3 GAS E I. 0 Po 


1 # * 
r. 


41 
ao 22 
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194 7 2233 _ na 4 : ' «7 1 1 | 


boost dian given ; to hor the mt and — of 
01 1 A Ship being in hs Kann os: 59 ; 
On. oo Minutes N. Sin North Weſtward till her Di- 
e A fttance run be 74.6 Miles, and the Departute 40.3: 
3 U 1 demand the Courſe and Difference of Latitude, 
5 neee is in. 
1 55 N 20 5 Geometrical. 
* | i | 
: — 


this ihe Miki A C, " which ler be made 
equal to 75, raiſe the perpendicular B A; from 
C with 88 croſs BA in B; draw BC from C, 
with 60 from the Chords deſcribe D E, which 
meaſured on the Chords or Rbumbs, ſhews the 
Courſe; 2 + Points from the Nonk-weſtward, * 
N. N. W. + Weſterly. 


Note, That the Sides of Plain Triangles are 
meaſured by the Line of Equal Parts, but th 
* by the Line of Chords. 


By the Logarithms. 


e 5 3 Draw the Meridian A C on A, (becauſe the 
10 Diſtance C wh = Ship ſails Northward) raiſe the Perpendicular BA, 
Is ro the Radius — — =— 10.,00000; laying thereon 40.5 Miles, the Departure from 
So is the Difference of Lat. CA 75 — U. 87506 A to B; then take 74.6 in your Compaſſes, from 

— croſs the Meridian A C in C, and draw B C. 
To the Co- ſine of the Courſe 3827 — 993 3036 


hs 


By Logarithms, 
Whoſe Complement 31 Degrees 33 Minutes is 


24 Points from the Meridian, which is N. N. W. As the Diſtance run B C 74.6 Miles = 1.87273 


I : Weſterly. 


3 [Is to the Radius — — — — — 10.0000 
By Gumer's Scale. So is the Departure BA 40.3 — — 1.60745 


The Extent from 88 to 75 on the Line of Num- To the Sine af the Courſe 32* 53 — 9.73472 
bers, reaches from S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes, to Eo. | 
58 Degrees — Min. on the Line of Sines. — By Gumer's Scale. 


8 
7 
171 2411 * 


55 ; 1 7711 1 


1 ng F t E Numbers, reaches from S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes, 
e Radius — WE I” — io. ooοοο ro 8. 22 — 53. Minutes On the Line of 
Cow go: s” # wyy 2 2 Sinet 
Is to the Diſtance run CB 83 — — — 1.944444] - 1 
So is the Sine of the Courſe 31* 33 — 9.71870 i i d oat 
To the Departure AB 46 Miles Weſt — Len ar 0 | % 21 nt ben 
9885 4 


1 Diſtance 119, and Departure from. che Meri: 


The Extent . 74.6 to 40-5 on 1 the 7 Rel 
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As the Radius — — — — — 10 


| Bs to the Diſtance BC 946 — — 1.39273 


So is the Co. ine of the Courſe 37 7 — 9.92416 


To the Difference of Latimde 62.6 — 1.79689| 


Which curned inco Degrees, is 8 Degree 3 Mi- 
nutes, and is to be added to 59 oo Mi- 
nutes, the Latitude ſhe deparred from, becauſe ſhe 
raiſes the Pole; the Sum 60 Degrees 3 Minutes 
dhe Latirnde 4he Ship is in. 


By Gunter s Kale. 


The Extent from S. 90 Degrees 
ro S. 57 Degrees 


oo Minutes, 


bers, 
CASE V. 


The Difference of Latitude and Departure, from 


the Meridian given ; to find the Courſe and 


Diſtance. 
A Ship from Latitude 59 oo Minutes 
North, fails North Eaftward till ſhe has altered | 


her Latitude 1 Degree 10 Minutes or 70 Miles, 


and is departed from the Meridian 31 Miles: 1 
demand the Courſe and Diſtance. 
3 42. B 


Draw A C, which make equal to70 Miles; 


raile the Perpendicular A B, which make alſo 
equal to 31 Miles, draw BC. 


Hy the Logarithms. 


o 


As the Difference of Lat. A C 70 Miles 1.845098 


Is to the Radins — — =— = 10,000000 
So is the Departure AB 51 Miles — 1.707570 


To the Tangent of the Courſe 36* 3 9.862472 


| 


will reach from 74-6 to 62.6 on the Line Num. 


"LBEA 

| n Nr em, 

The Extent from 70 to 31 on the Line of Num- 
bers, will reach from Tangent 45 Degrees go Mi. 


nutes, to the Tangent 36 Degrees 5 Minates 
the Line of Tangents. 4 on 


Then, 


Is ro the Departure 5t — — =— 1.507554 
So is the Radins —' 2 


ius — — i * to. ooo 
— mm 


By Gunter s Scale. 


The Exrent frem & 36 Degrees 3 'Mimites, to 
the S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes on the Line of 
— will reach from 51 to 86. 3 on the Line of 


. 
ASE viſt 
The Courſe and Departute given; to find the Di- 
Niiance and Difference of Latitude. 
A Ship from the Latitude of 48 Degrees 30 Mi- 
nutes N. ſails N. E. by N. till her Departure "ng 
the Meridian be 48.5: What is the Diſtance failed, 


C 

| Draw the Meridian A C, from C with 6e 
Degrees of the Chord deſcribe D E, which make 
equal to 33 Degrees 45 Minutes, and let tbe 
Perpendicular A B be 48.5 from the Equ4 
rot.. | 


By 


— 


ol 
* 
* 


2 27 > f 
de Sine of the Courſe 33 43 = 9.744739 
| Is to the Departute A B 48.5 — — 1.685741] 


| angled ones is: But however, I have here ſin- 
gled our ſome of the moſt Uſeful Caſes of it, as 


* 


80 is the Radius — — — — 10.000000 


— — 


* | 


To the Diſtarice C B'87,3 — — 1.944002 
'By Gunter : Sale, 


The Extent from S. 33 Degrees 45 Minutes, to 
S. 90 oo Minutes on the Line of Sines, 
will reach from 48.5 ro 87.3 on the Line of 
Numbers. 


x 


Then, 


As the Radius — — — — — 10,00000 


* — 


Is to the Diſtance run 87.3 — — — 1.94101 
So is the Co: ſine of the Courſe S. 56* N15 9.91984 


To the Difference of Latitude 72. 1.86085 
By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from 8. 90 Degrees oo Minutes, 
to S. 56 Degrees 15 Minutes, on the Line of 


Sines, reaches from 87.3 to 72.5 on the Line of 
Numbers, | 


„ Thele are the Seven uſual Caſes of Plain Sail. 
ing, which you ſee are all performed by the 
Knowledge of Rectangl'd Plain Trigonometry. The 
Doctrine of Oblique Plain Triangles, is not of 
ſuch Neceſſary Ule in Sailing, as that of Right- 


follows. 


Plain Sailing, where the Application of 
Oblique Triangles 3s required. 
Example. 8 


Coaſting along the Shore, I ſet an Head land C, 
bearing off me S. S. W. I ail W. S. W. 51.5 


Miles to B, and then the Head-land C bears S. E. 


from me: I demand my ſeveral Diſtances to the 
Head- land. 


From A draw a S. S. W. Line, a8 AC, and g 
W. S. W. Line, as A B, aud make | 
Miles; then from B, with 60 Degrees of the 
Chords, deſcribe ef, which make equal to fit 
Points, and draw B. 


By the Logerithms, 


In the Triangle B AC, giyen B A 51.5 Miles 
and all the Angles, viz. The Angle A 45 Degrees, 
Angle B 67 Degrees 30 Minutes, and the Angle 
5 * Degrees 30 Minutes; required B C and 


As the Sine of the Angle C 65 30 — 9.963633 


Is to the Diſtance A B 51.5 Miles — 1.711802 
So is Sine of the Angle at A 45 o 9.8494850 


* 


2 | 11-5612922 
To the Diſtance BC 39.4 — — 1.5556769 
And fince the Angle B, is equal to the Angle C, 
the Side A C, will be equal to the Side A B, 


Example II. 


A Ship in the Parallel of 46 Degrees North ar 
B, deſcries a Head-land at C, diſtant from her 
67 Miles; ſhe Sails E.S. E. 63 Miles ro D, and 
then the Head-land at C bears S. W. by W. from 
her : How did the Head-land bear from rhe Ship 
when ſhe was at B? And how far is it diſtant from 
her, now ſhe's at D? me 


3 e 


Geometricallj. 


make equal to 63, and from D with 60 of the 
Chords deſcribe e , which make equal to 365 
15, draw D f C: Then from B with 67 Miles, 
croſs D C in C, and draw BC, | 


make AB = 51.5 


From B draw an E. S. E. Lins B D, whick 


+92 25 
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Te the Sine of the Angle C31“ 26 — 949340 
Now 56* r5* + 31 26“ 10% 4, _ 


Complement to 1807, is 72* 19 = Angle 
6 Points, which added to E. S. E. gives the 
Bearng of C io be 6. + Weſterly near. 


Then, 
As the Sine of che Angle D, 56* 15 — 9.919846 


B to the Diſtance B C 67 Miles — 1.826074 
So is the Sine of rhe Angle B 72" 19 — 9.978978. 


11.80 5052 


To the Diſtance D C 768“ — — 1.885206 


— — 


0 
. — 


| 


.” ' EEE EEE ESIENT 


_ 


Geomet; ically, 


B with 60 of the Chords deſcribed de f; make 
de -= 7 Points, or fe == 9 Points, draw B C 


through e, which make equal to 64 M. 


By the Læarithms. 


* che Triangle CBA, there's given the two 
Siches C B avd BA, and tbe contained Angle 
CB A, 7 Points, wa find the Angles A and C, and 


the third Side C A. 


| 


Draw A B = 50 M. a S. S. W. Line, and from 


To 


remains 42 Deg. 7 C; bur 8 Deg 
added to 30 Deg. 37 Min. makes 59 Deg, 

=L4A; and fince AB is a S. S. W. Line 
is W. by S. { Weſterly. 


F 


the Sum of the two Sides AB _ 
58111 — — 4236904 
03 : 


1.146728 


— — — 
6 


| 11.221828 
the T. of f their Difference zee 3, 9.174048 
Which ſubtracted from 30 Deg. 37 Min. there 
30 Min. 
7 Min. 


, AC 


Then for the Diſtance A C, ſay, 


As the Sine of the Angle A 59.7 = 99833593 


111 


Is to the Diſtance B C 64 M. — — 1.806180 
So is the Sine of the LB, or its 


> 9.991573 


* 


11.797753 


Complement to 180, 789 45 


To the Diſtance A C 73.2 M. — — 1.864158 


Example IV. 
Admir two Ports lying in the ſame Parallel or 


Latitude, to differ in Longirude 58 Miles; and 
a Ship having failed from the Weſtermoit, be. 
tween the South and Eaſt 65 Miles, to be then 46 
Miles from the Eaſtermoſt: I demand the Courle 
_ _—_— and her Courle to the Eaſtermoſt 


Geometrically. 


Having drawn AB an Eaſt and Welt Line, 
and made it equal to 58 M. then from A witch 
65 M. deſcribe an Arch, and with 46 M. from 


B roſs chat Arch in C, draw A C and B C. 
By the Logarithms. 


As AC 65 Niles — — — — 9.187086 

Is to the Sum of the Diſtance A B 4 2.019033 
r 

So is their Diffezence 12 Miles — — 1.7911 


— — — 


To A D 19.2 | _ T..... FRE” 


Which 


EF” 


ine, 


» 


Then, 


Is ro the Radius — — — — 10,000000 


Fo i AE 42h. — — — — 1624282 

To the Co-fine of the Ang. A. 435 28˙ 9.860853 
. 

8. E. 1 Deg. 32 Min. Eaſterly, the Courſe ſhe 

ſteered. 


Example V. 


Coaſting along the Shore, I ſer two Head- lands, 
the one at C, bearing S. W. by. W. the other at 
D, bearing W. by S. I fail away N. W. by N. to 
H. 40 Miles, and then the Head-land at C bears 
S. S. W. and that at D S. W. by S. I demand 
how far theſe Head- lands are aſunder, and how 
they bear one from another. 
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Geometrically. 


Firſt draw b A . North and South Line, and 
wich 60 of che Chords from A deſcribe beg; 
then make 2 f = 5 Points, ge = 7 Points, arid 


b = 3 Poims; draw Af C, Ae D, and A H c, 


Secondly, From H with 60 of the Chords de- 
ſeribe 4 3 which make equal 6 Points; and 
allo «b equal 5 Points; draw Hh C, H 4D, 


and DC, Then is D one Head-land, and C the 
other. 


By the Loparitims, 
In the Triangle HAC given che AngleHAC 


, 
9 l i Fry 


nn bes Ar. Gal — — 8.236571 


As the Sum of the Sides, HC 


To D C 239 Miles the Diſtance 7 : 
berween the Head-lands — — 1.378163 


As ae 8 of the Ai wy 


Is ro A Miles — — . 


80 is the Sine of 90 L HAC — 10.000000 
To Side H C 72 Miles — 


** in the Triangle D E 
Angle HAD = 6 Points, the Nagle vs ge 
== 6 Poines, and the Angle HDA = 4 Points, 


and the Side A H 40 Miles to find 
5. 4 0 the Side 


As the ine of the Angle H D 

' 47" ©, Ar. Compl. — — A Þ 6.136303 
Is to the Side A H 40 Miles — — 1 602060 
So is the Sine of the LH A D 67 30 9.965613 


[To D H 52.3 Miles 


* 1.718190 


nd, ; Triangle DH C there's given 


their contained Angle C HD == f Point, to find 
the other rwo Angles H D C, HCD, and the 
third Side. 8 


+ HD 124.3, Ar. Compl. * 7.995528 
Is ro their Difference 19.7 — — 1.294466 
So is the Tangent of half the Sum 
2M LLADC&HCD84® 22 11.005954 
Fro the Tangent of half m_ Dit: > 
| ference 3806 — 10.209548 


_ Now, 84 Deg. 22 Min. + 38 Degr. 6 Min. 
= 142 Deg. 28 Min. Angle HD C. 


Bur 84 Deg. 22 Min. — 58 Deg. 6 Min. = 25 


Deg. 16 Min, Angle HCD = N. one quarter 


Weſterly. 
Then, 


As the Sine of the Angle H CD 

259 16, Ar. Compl, — — 8 369743 
Is © DH 52.3 Miles. — — — 1.718790 
ns is rhe Sine of the Ange - ne L 1 


Th 15 ans. | ew 


PLAIN Scale, is a thin Ruler, either of Wood 


or Braſs, mas a e Lines of 


Chords, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Leagnes, Rumbs, 
Kc. and is of ready Uſe in moſt part of the Ma- 
thematicks, chiefly in Navigation : A Deſeription 
thereof ſee under the Word Scale. 


PLAIN Table, is an Inſtrument uſed in Sur- 


veying of Land. 


1. The Table it (elf is a Parallelogram of Wood, 


14 Inches and a half long, and 11 Inches broad, 
or thereabouts. 


2: A Frame of Wood fixed to it, ſo as a Sheer 


= 8 Points, * ' Angle AHC 5 Points, and the of Paper being laid on the Table, and che Frame 


Angle AC H — 3 Points, rogether with the |being'forced down upon it, ſqueezerh in all the 
| |Edges, and makes it lie firm and even, ſo as a 


Plot 


Side HA 40 Miles to find the Side C H. 


Fa 
72 Miles, and D H 52.3; 2 
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Vice may b — drawm npen it. Upon] Whence tis fo eafie to take the P "Ho" 
on of os Pres ould be — —— Peck at Field 


for drawing Parallel Lines both Jong wiſe and no 
crols-wile (as Occafion'may require). over your] BL 
Paper; and on the other Side the 360 Degrees off PLAINTIFF, is he that ſues or 


4 Circle, projected from a Braſs Centre conveni- Aſſiſe, or in an Action Perſonal ; complains in an 
ently placed in the Table. 


p 5 28 in an 
of Debt, Treſpaſs, Deceir, Detinue, and = wag 
3. A Box With a Needle and Card, to be fixed 
with two Screws to the Table; very uſeful for 


PLANCERE, in Architecture, is the undet 
part of the Roof of the Corona; which is the tu. 
placing the Inſtrument in the ſame Poſition upon 
every Remove. . 


perior part of the Cornice, betw 
4. A Three-legged Staff to ſupport ir, the Head 


een 

tiums. See thoſe Words. 9 
| PLANE of 4 Dyal, is the Surface on which 

being made ſo as to fill the Socket of the Table, 

yer lo as the Table may be eaſily turned round 


any Dyal is ſuppoſed to be deſcribed. See 3 
upon it, when tis not fixed by the Screw. 


General Account of all ſuch Planes under the 
5. An Index, which is a large Ruler of Wood, 


Word Dyalling. 

PLANE Horizontal, in Perſpective, is a Plane 
| (or Braſs,) at the leaft 16 Inches long, and two 
Inches broad, and fo thick as ro make it ftrong 


which is parallel to the Horizon, and which pal. 

ſes thro the Eye, or hath the Eye ſuppoſed to be 
5 and firm ; having a ſloaped Edge, called the Fi- 
ducial Edge, and two Sights of one Height, 


placed in it. 

PLANE of Gravitation or Gravity, in any hea- 

vy Body, is a Plane ſuppoſed to pals thro' the 
( whereof the one hath a Slit above, and a 
Thread below, and the other a Thread above, 
and a Slit below,) ſo ſer in the Ruler, as to be 


Cenre of Gravity of it. ü 
PLANE, in Fortification, is the Repreſentation 
perfectly of the ſame Diſtance from the Fiducial 
Edge. Upon this Index tis uſual to have many 


of a Work in its Height and Breadth. 
PLANE fte Horopter, in Opricks, is that 
Scales of equal Parts, as alſo Diagonals, and 
Lines of Chords. 


- 


which paſſeth thro the Horopter, and is perpendi- 
cular to the Plane of the two Optical Axes. 
PLANE Number, is that which may be produ- 
ced by the Multiplication of two Numbers one 
into another; thus, 6 is a Plane Number, be. 
cauſe it may be produced by the Multiplication 
of 3 by 23 for twice 3 makes 6. So alſo 15 is a 
Plane Number, ariſing from 5 being multiplied by 
3: And ꝗ isa Plane Number, produced by the Mul- 
tiplication of 3 by 3. 
| PLANE Problem, in Mathematicks, is ſuch an 
one as cannot be ſolved Geometrically, but by the 
Interlection either of a Right Line and a Circle; 
Tor of the Circumferences of two Circles: As, 
Having the greateſt Side given, and the Sum of tie 
| other Two, of 4 Right- angled Triangle ; to find the 
Triangle. To deſcribe a Trapezium that ſhall make 
4 Given Area of Four Given Lines, And luch a 
Problem can have but two Solutions, becaule a 
Right Line can cur a Circle, or one Circle ano- 
ther but into Points. Ozanam, 
PLANE Geometrical, in Perſpective, is a Plane 
Surface, parallel to the Horizon, placed lower 
than the Eye; wherein the viſible Objects are 
imagined without any Alteration, except that 
they are ſometimes reduced from a greater to a 
leſſer Size. © 
PLANE of Reflection, in Catoptricks, is that 
which paſſeth thro' the Point of Refle&:on, and is 
always perpendicular to the Plane of the Glas, or 
Reflecting Body. : 
PLANE of Refraction, is a Surface drawn thro 
the Incident and Refracted Ray. | 
PLANE Surface, is that which lies even be- 
tween its bounding Lines; and as a Right Line 
is the ſhorreſt Extenſion from one Point to another, 
ſo a Plane Surface is the ſhorteſt Extenſion from 
one Line to another. 


| To take Quantity of an Angle by the 
Plain Table, | 


Ass ſuppoſe AB and AC were two Hedg 
or Fences of a Field, and it were required to 
_ take the Angle A. 
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Plant your Table (fitted with the Sheet upon 
it) as nigh to the Angle as you can, rhe North 
End of the Needle hgnging directly over the 
Flower-de-Lis,; then make a Mark upon the Sheer 
of Paper at any convenient Place for the Angle A, 
and lay the End of the Index to the Mark, turning 
it about till through the Sights you eſpy B; then 
draw the Line A B by the Edge of the Index. Do 
the ſame for the Line A C, keeping the Index 


upon the firſt Mark: Then will you have upon 
your Table an Angle equal to the Angle in the 
Field. 


When you have more Angles to take, the Me- 


PLANE Vertical, in Opricks and PerſpeIve, 
is a Plane Surface which paſſeth along the Prin- 
cipal Ray, and conſequently thro the Eye, and 13 
perpendicular to the Geometrical Plane, 


PLANETS, are the Erratick or Wandr:"g 
Stars, and which are not like the Fixed ones . 
ways in the ſame Poſition to one another. We 


now number the Earth among the ms 
{4 


thod is the ſame. 

The Diſtances from the Angles to the Inſtrument 
are meaſured by the Chain, and ſer off on the Ta- 
ble with a Scale and Compaſſes, 
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"Mars and 

among the Secondary Planets, or Satellites of 
Primary, Bnce ſhe moves round the ; 
Jupiter's do round him, 
and Saturn's z if Coſſini's 
Ey be Bur I could never ſee my 


y elſe, who ever did ſee any 
as far as we can find, have, be- 
ir Motion round the Sun, which makes 
ear, allo a Motion round their own Axes. 


EE 


tis lo in our Earth; 

to be ſo in Jupiter. And 
eat Miſtake in the Ingenious 
. , to aſſert, as he doth in his Hypotheſis, the 
Polar Diameter of the Earth to exceed the other. 
Newton aſſerts our Earth's Equatorial 
po he gr hehehe 
o 


indeed elſe the Motion of the Earth would 
make the Sea riſe ſo high at the Equator, as to 
drown all the Parrs thereabour. 


Learned Mr. Whiſton, Profeſſor of 
Mathematicks in the Univerſity 


Cambridge, in his New Theory of the| 


Earth, accounts (from the Admirable 
Sir If. Newton's Principles) for the 
2 and Revolution of the Planets, 
But 


LEM MAX. 


From the uniform Projectile Motion of Bodies 


in Straight Lines, and the univerſal Power of At- 
traction or Gravitation, the Curvilinear Motion 
of all the Heavenly Bodies does ariſe. 


If a Body, as B, be moving uniformly along 
the Line D C, from D ro C, and another Body A 
be preſent ; this latter Body A muſt draw the for. 
mer B from irs Straight Line DC: And by doing 
ſo continually, while at the ſame time the Body B 
retains its Projectile Force along a Straight Line in 
in every Point of irs Courſe, muſt make the Line 
of its real Motion become a Bent one, and change 
its ReQilincac into a Curvilinear Trajectory. 


— * 6 
- 


a PLA 


Hence may be ledrit what is that Chant, re- 
cedendi 4 centre mocus it revolving Bodies, and 
in what Senſe tis to be underttood. Fot ünce all 
Bodies have a V crneripet# of Propenſion. is- 
wards one another, tis impo:tible they ſhould of 

nlelves, in as proper 4 Manner, have a contra. 
ry Propenfion, or V centrifuge, an Endeavour of 
avoiding one another. The true 
of this Attempt ot Endeavour to get farther eff rhe 
Centre of Motion is only this, Thar all Bodies 
being purely paſſive, and ſo incapable of alteting 
their uniform Motion along thote Straight Lines 
or Tangents, to their Curves, in which they are 
every Moment, do ſtill tend onwards in the lame 


ts. Now the Parts of 
dong ang which this Endeavour is, being 
farther from the Centre than thoſe of the Curves 
ro which the Bodies. are actually forced, an At- 
tempt to go on in the Tangent may be, and is ſtiled 
an Attempt to go farther off, or recede from that 


about 34 Miles: Centre; tho from no other Affection than that of 


Inactivity, or of perſevering in a Rectilinear Mo- 


tion: So that tho the Vis centripers, ot Power of 


Gravitation, be an Active and Pofitive Force, con- 
tinually renew d and impreſs d on Bodies; yet the 
3s Centrifuga, or Conatus recedendi a centro motus, 


is not ſo, but the meer Conſequence and Reſult 


of their Inactivity. 

This is evident in Bodies revolving in El:pſes 
about one of the Focs, in their Deſcent towards it; 
where the Tangent being oblique ro the Radius, 
or Line from the Point of Contact ro the Focus, 


approach nearer to the Focus; tho not ſo much 
near as by its revolving in the Ellipſes it ſelf, 
For ler a Stone be ler looſe from the Sling, or 
any Revolving Body be diſengaged from the Force 
which retained it in its Curve, and it will not go 
from the Centre, but only paſs along the T 
in which it was moving, as if there were no lach 
Centre near it at all. 

When the Projectile Motion of the Planets is 
in its Direction perpendicular to a Line from the 
San, and in its Degree of Velocity, ſo nicely adap- 
red and contemper'd to the Quantity of the Sun's 
Attraction there, that neither can overcome the 
other, (the Force of Gravitation towards the Sun, 


being perfe ly in equilibrio,) the Orbits of ſuch 
Revolving Planets will be compleat Circles; them- 
ſelves neither 2 to, nor receding from 
the Sun, the re of their Motions. And the 
Caſe is the ſame in the Secondary Planers abour 
their Primary ones. 

Thus tis ſuppoſable, That the Velocity of all 
the Planers abour the Sun, was exactly accom- 
modared originally ro his Power of Attraction; and 
that theic Primitive Orbits were Perfect Circles ; 
from which at this Day they do not much differ. 
Thus, however, Jupiters Four Satellites or little 


ned to their Gravitation to him, that their Or- 
bits, as far as the moſt nice Obſervations can 
judge, are perfect Circles, they keeping at an 


joqual Diſtance from his Centre in all the Points of 


their Courſes about him. 
When 


this very Conatus recendendi a centro motis carrying 
ir along the Tangenc, will for ſome rime make ir 


and the Celeriry of the Planets proper Motions, 


Moons have their Morions fo exactly proportion- 
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W hen the Projectile Motion is not adapted to, 


rhe Freus of 


but is. either too ſwiſt ot too flow for the Attra- 
3 — de- 
ibed will be: Ellipſes; 
— — adk the Or- 
bit will be bigger than the Cirele; and rhe nearer 
Focus. of the Eipſis will be coineident with the 
Central Bodyůu -- Camden % . | 
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Aud in the lane Cafe. the Orble will be Jef 


than the Circle, and the farther Focus of the El- 
lipfis will be Coincident with that Central Body. 
Thus, if the Celerity of B be exactly correſpon- 
dent to the Attractive Force of the Central Body 
A, neither will prevail; and the Body preſerving 
an equal Diſtance from the Centre, will deſcribe 
the Circle Be Eb. wy 

If the Celerity be greater, it will overcome 
the Attraction, and caſt ir ſelf farther off the Cen- 
tre for ſome time, and ſo revolve about it in the 
larger Ellipſis B HFG; the Central Body poſ- 
ſeiling that Focus A which is neareſt the Point B, 
where the Attraction began. But if the Celeriry 
be ſmal er, the Attraction of the Central Body 
A will be too hard for it, will force it for ſome 
time to come nearer, and to deſcribe the leſſer 
Ellipſis BK L I; the Central Body poſſeſſing that 
Focus A which is fartheſt from the Point B, 
where the Attraction began: As will be very 
plain from the Conſideration of the Figure rela- 
ring hereto. | 


- Tis indeed potlible that the Celerity of Bo- 


dies may be ſo great, compared with the Force 
of Attraction to the Central Body, as to caſt them 
off with ſuch Vislence, that the Attraction will 
never be able to bring them round, or make them 
revolve about it: In which Caſe the Orbits de- 
ſcribed will be one of the other Conick Sections, 
either Parabola's or Hyperbola's, according to the 
tels or greater Violence with which the Bodies 
are thrown ; and the Central Body will poſſeſs 


from it, they wlll deſcribe Figuters of 


' fa farther Diſtance be too hard for i 


Elliptical Orbit muſt be deſcribed, whole 
| Focus would be coincident with the Central Body. 


well as 
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Fuck a Figurt. Nur! 
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4 1 of 
0 an F 
Heavenly Bodies do Akeride epi if I 1 
and in the former Caſe, (tho Comers EIpſes come near 
ſeveral Bodies movi 
tho" their Primitive Velocity w 


to Phrabola't- 
about the {; "1 Ckarral 2 
5 al; and Di. 
diffe Diſtances 
iffe 
For when that determinate De. 


rection alike, yet if they be at 
Species about it. 


gree of Velocity, which at one Diſtance were juſt 


Commenſurate ro the Central Bodies 


| Attraction. 
and fo would produce a Circular Orbit, A 
Ky It, by reaſon 
of the Dimunition of the Attraction there; an 
nearer 


In like manner, when the ſame determinate De- 
gree of Velocity were at a nearer Diſtance, where 
the Central Attraction is augmented, it would 
be too little for the ſame; and an Elliptical Or- 


bit muſt be deicribed, whoſe fartheſt Focus would 


be coincident with the Central Body. This can. 
not be difficult, if you conſider that the Species 
of the Planetary Orbits depends folely on the Pro- 


portion between the Attraction towards the Cen. 


tral Body, and the Velocity of the Projectile Mo- 


tion; as that Proportion remaining at any Di- 


ſtance whatſoe ver, the Bigneſs of the Orbits will 


| be various, but the Species the ſame : So when 


that Proportion is changed, the Speis of the Fi. 
gures muſt be changed alſo; which being done, 
the Velocity given, by the various Force of At- 
traction in ſeveral Diſtances from the Centre, as 

by the various Velocities at a given Di- 
ſtance, of which before; tis evident. the Species 
of the Orbits will be different in this as well as 


in the former Caſe. ; 


And the greater Diſproportion there is between 
the Quantity of Attraction and the Velocity of 
the Revolving Bodies, the farther from a Circu- 
lar; and the more Oblong and Eccentrical will 
the Orbits deſcribed be. And the greater Ap- 
proach to Correſpandence there is, the nearer to 
Circular, and the leſs Oblong and Eccentrical will 
the ſame Orbits be. . 
The Circular Orbits of Planers depend not only 
on the exact Adjuſtment of the Projectile Velocity 
to the Attractive Power of the Sun, but upon the 
Direction of the ſame Projectile Motion, at the 
Original Commencing of the Attraction. | 
Thus where the Planet is in its own, Tangent, 


neither Aſcending nor Deſcending, and the pre- 
ceding Angle CBA is a Right one, which we 
have hitherto ſappoſed ; from the Correſpondence 
of the Velocity to the Attraction, the Orbits will 
be perfect Circles. Otherwiſe, when the. Dire - 
ction of the Motion is Oblique, in any Meaſure 


aſcend ing from or deſcending to the. Central Bo- 


dy, and the preceding Angle C B A Obtruſe or 
Acute; the Planet, tho its Velocity were exactly 
adapted to the Attraction of the Centrab Body, 
would revolve in an Ellipſis; and the Phint B, 
where the Attraction began, would be the End of 
the leſſer Axis thereof : 

If a Planer deſcribe an Ell ipſis about irs Central 
Body in the Focus thereof, it will move faſteſt 
when tis neareſt to, and floweſt when tis far- 
cheſt from the ſaid Central Body or Fogus, and 
agreeably in the intermediate Places. For ſeeing 
whereſoever the Revolving Body is, the Area 1s 


. 


till proportionable to the Time, and ſo in equal 
| : | Times 
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enſare the ſame ;, 35d vi 
er is longer, by 


ver co 
lde an IIe about the 


ular Motion, or Velocity of the Line from the 


other Focw B I, will be Proportional to the Time, 


merrically.. 
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The Law of Gravitation being ſuppoſed, if one 
planet deſcribe an Ellipſi: about the Central Bo- 
dy in the Focus H, and another deſcribe a Circle 
about the ſame in irs Centre: If the Semi- diameter 
of the Circle be equal to H E, the middle Diſtance 
in the Ellipſis from the ſame Centre or Focus, their 


Periodical Times of Revolving will be the ſame ;| 


and when the Diſtances are equa], their Velocity 
will be ſo too. | | 
Therefore, tho the Planets revolve in E/lipſes of 
ſeveral Species, yer their Periodical Times may be 
as well compared. with one anorher, and with 


their Diſtances from the Central Bodies, as if they 


all revolved in Compleat Circles. 


PLANIMETRY, the ſame with Planometria; 
which ſee. 

PLANISPHERE, fignifies the Circles of the 
Sphere deſcribed in Plano, or on a Plane; or it is 
a Plane or Flat Projection of the Sphere. And 


thus the Maps either of Heaven or Earth are cal- | 


led Planiſpheres ; as alſo all other Aſtrolabical In- 
ſtruments. And all Charts or Maps for the Ule 
of Mariners, are called by Mr. Mrigbt the Nauti- 
cal Planiſobere. See Nautical. 

PLANOMETRIA, is the Menſuration of all 
Plane Surfaces or Figures. 

PLANTARIS, is a Muſcle of the Tarſus, ſo 
called from irs Tendon expanded in the 

PLANTA Pedis, like that of Palmaris in the 
Palm of the Hand. Ir ariſes Fleſhy from the 
Back. part of the outermoſt Tubercle of the lower 
Appendage of the Thigh-Bone, immediately un- 
der the External Beginning of the Gaſterocnemius 


Externus ; and deſcending obliquely between it 


and the Gaſterocnemius Internus, ſoon becomes a 
thin flat Tendon ; and which paſſing out from be 
tween theit Fleſhy Bellies, deſcends internally la- 
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Japet the Os Calczs, expands. ir [elf on the Soal « 
be|the Fogt, which ic firmly adheres to, and to the 
| Fleſhy” Body of the 'Muſculus flexor digitorum perfo- 


and Uniform alſo, tho nor ſo Exactiy and Geo- 


0 


terallſe by their gprat Tendon ; and marchin; 


ratus, and is inſerted bn both Sides the firſt Inter- 
node of each Leſſer Toe. The Action of this 
Muſcle is very obſcure. 


PLANTS. 
The Learned and Experienced Botaniſt, 


Mr. John Ray, gives us the following 
Characteriſticł Notes of the chief Kinds 


enders, 


1. The Imperfe& Plants, which do either to- 
rally want both Flower and Seed, or elſe ſecm to 
do ſo; there having yet no Seed or Flower been 
diſcovered to belong to them, or at leaſt bur to 


| [few of them; ſuch as Corals, Spunges, 4/84 
Conferve, Duck- meat, or the Lens paluſtris, the 


Fungi, Tubera Terre, the Moſſes, and ſome Li- 
verworts. 


2: Plants producing either no Flower at all, 


or an Imperfect one, and whoſe Sec d is ſo ſmall 


as not to be diſcernable by the naked Eye: Some 
of theſe bear their Seeds on the Back- part of their 


Leaves; as the Maiden-hairs, Spleen v orrs, Poly- 


podium and Ferns : Others bear it on the Scalk 
it (elf, adhering there by ſmall ſingle Foor-ftaiks ; 


as the Lichen Terreſtris, the Lic:podium, or Wolfs- 


claw, the Adiantum Aureum, the Lunaria, Equiſe- 
4 um, KC; , | 


gly to be Inviſible, bur yer have an Imperfect or 
Stamineous Flower, i. e. ſuch an one as is wirh- 
out the Petala, having only the Sramina and the 
Perianthium ; as Hops, Hemp, Mercurialis, Ner- 
tles, Docks, Sorrels, Arſeſmart, Knor-grais, Pond- 
weed, Orach, Blite, Beer, Ladies Mantle, Oc. 


4. Such as have a Compound Flower, and emir 
a kind of White Juice or Milk, when their Stalks 
are cur, or their Branches broken off; ſuch as 


Lettuce, Sow-thiſtle, Hawkweed, Dendelion, Suc- 


cory, Goats-beard, Nipplewort, Sc. 


5. Such as have a Compound Flower of a Diſ- 
cous Figure, rhe Seed Pappoſe, or winged with 
Down, but emit no Milk as the former do; as 
Colts-foot, Fleabane, Golden Rod, Ragweed, 
Groundlel, Cudweed, Sc. 


is compoſed of many ſmall long Fiftuloſe or hol- 
low Flowers gathered together in a round Button, 
Ball, or Head, which is uſually covered with a 
Squammole or Scaly Coat, of which Kind are the 
Thiſtle, the greater Burdock, Blue- Bottle, Knap- 
weed, Saw-worrh, Ge. 

Theſe have all a Down adhering to their Seeds. 


7. The Corymbiferous Plants, which have a com- 
pound Diſcous Flower, but their Seeds have no 
Down adhering to them: The Reaſon of che 

4 E | Name 
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Plants; which make Twenty froe 


3. Thoſe whoſe Seeds are not ſo ſmall as fin: 


6. The Herb Capitate, or ſuch whoſe Flowet 
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ve under the Word c. 


e ; fſPatttions e every Vlowee rhere dee 


is K 


'is Torn Marigol Common Or- Nye, uu r i or Hound, 
Yartow, che Dae, Cantothile, Tarifie, Mug wort, | Tongue, Win Bugloite, Viſas Nagel | 
Scabious, Fate Eryiigo's, Oc. | | Monfe Ear, Seorpion'Grafs, &c. Comfrey, 


8. Plants wich a perfect Flower, and having] 12. The Suffrurices or Verticillate Place, 
only one Gngle Seed belbiiging to each fingle} Me. Rey, in his iat Edition of tis Sjmopf, Me 
Flower; ſuch are Valerian, Cotn-ſaller, Agri-|*bvdica Sejrp, Brizam, faith, The more 8 
mony, Burner, Meadow Rue, Fumitory, Se. [Marks or Characteriſtick Notes of 


this ki 

| Planes are, That their Leaves grow by hs 

9. The Umbelliferous Plants, which have a Pen. their Stalks, one Leaf right againſt another, their 
tapetalous Flower, (i. e. one having juſt 3 mall Flower is Monoperalous, 
Petala or Leaves,) and belonging to each ſingle of an Helmet or Hood, t 


and uſually in the form 


here ſucceed fou 
Flower there ate two Seeds lying naked and join-| uſually to each Flower, and which have os _ 


ed together. They are called Umbelliferots, be- Seed Veſſel but the Perianthium : For that — 
cauſe the Plant, with its Branches and Flowets,| their Flowers growing in Whirls about the Stalk 
hath an Head like a Ladies Umbrella, which theyſ as they do in the Dead Nettle, Hore Hound, Ge. 
call Umbella, , is not found in all Plants of this Genus. To this 
Head belong Mother of Thyme, Mint, Penny. 

This is a very large Genus of Plants, which Royal, Vervain, Wood Berony, Selfheal, Alehoof 
therefore he thus ſubdivides into, Bugle, Scordium, Motherwort, & . 


6. 


1. Such as have a broad flat Seed, almoſt of the 13. Such as have many naked Seeds (ar leaſt 
Figure of a Leaf, or which are encompaſſed more than font) ſucceeding their Flower, which 
round about with ſomething like Leaves; as therefore they call Polyſpermæ Plante Semine nude, 
Cow-Parſnep, Wild and Garden Parſnep, By naked Seeds, they mean ſuch as are not inclu. 
Hogs Fennel, (Pucedanum,) &c. {ded in any Seed Pod, or Caſe, our of which they 

I8ſpontaneouſly drop; bur ſuch as either have no- 

2. Sucy as have a longiſh Seed ſwelling out in thing at all covering their Seeds, or elſe drop off 
the middle, and larger than the former; a$| with their Covering upon them. Of this Kind are 
Shepherds Needle, Cow- weed, Wild Cher-|Pileworr, Crowfoot, Marſh-Mallows, Avens, 


vil, | Common Speignel or Men, & Co | - egy” % Cinquefoil, | Tormentil, Meadow- | 
5 „ |{weer, Sc. 
3. Such as have a ſhorter Seed; as Angelica ; 3 
and Alexanders. 14. Bacciferous Plants, or ſuch as bear Berries; 


. | as Briony, Dwarf, Honyfuckle, Burchers-broom, 
4. Such as have a Tuberous Root, as the Barth |5o/omon's Seal, Lilly of the Valley, Nightſhade, 
Nur, Kipper Nur, or Pig Nut, Water Dropwort,[ Afparsgas, Whorts or Whortle-berries, Ge. 
and Hemlock Dropwort. 


15. Multi ſiliquous, or Corniculate Plants ; ot 
5: Such as have a ſmall wrinkled channelled, or ſuch as have after each Flower many diſtinct, 
ſtriated Seed; as Stone Parſley, Water Far- Jong, flender, and many times crooked Caſes, or 
nep, Burner, Saxifrage, Caraways, Swallage, Silzque, in which their Seed is contained; and 
Hemlock, Meadow Saxifrage, Sampire, Fen-|which, when they are ripe, open of themſelves, 
nel, Rock Parſley, &c. and ler the Seeds drop out: Of this Kind is the 

| Common Houſleek, Orpine, Navelwort, or Wal- 


6. Such as have rough, hairy, or briſtly Seed ; penny wort, Bearsfoot, Marſh Marigold, Colum- 
as Mountain Stone Parſley, Wild Carrot, or bines, &c, 


Birdſneft, Hedge and Baſtard Parſley, Hem 


tock, Chervil, Sea Parſnep. | 16. Such as have a Monopetalous Flower, ei- 
ther Uniform or Difform, and after each Flower 

7. Such as have their Leaves entire and undivi· a peculiar Veſſel, or Seed Caſe, (beſides the com- 
ded into Jags, c. as Perfoliata, or Thorow- mon Calix) containing the Seed, and this often 
wax, Sanicle, the leaſt Hares Ear, c. divided or parted into many diſtinct Cells. Theſe 

| | by lome are called Vaſculiferous Plants, ſuch as 

10. The Stellate Plants, which are ſo called, be- common Henbane, Marſh Gentian, Bindweed, 
cauſe their Leaves grow on their Stalks, at certain Throatwort, Rampions, Toad Flax, Fox Glove, 


Intervals or Diſtances, in the form of a Radiant|Yellow and Red Rattle, or Cock's-comb, Eye 
Star. Their Flowers are really Monopetalous, but bright. 


divided into four Segments, which look like fo | 
many diſtinct Petala, or four Leaves; and each 17. Such as have an uniform Tetrapetalous 
Flower is ſucceeded by two Seeds which grow at Flower, but bear their Seeds in Oblong Siliquous 


the bottom of it. Caſes; as your Stock-gilliflower, Wall -flower, 
Of this Kind is Crols. wort, or Mugweed, with common Whitloe Graſs, Jack by the Hedge, or 
Madder, Ladies Bedſtraw, Woodruff, Clea · Sauce alone, common Muftard, Charlock or Wild 


vers, Gc. IAuſtard, Radiſh, Wild Rocker, Ladies Smock, 


| Scurvy-graſs, Woad, Sc. 
11. The Aſperifoliæ, or Rough-leav d Plants: 


They have their Leaves placed alternately, or in| 18. Vaſculiferous Plants, with a ſeemingly Ie · 
no certain Order on their Stalks; they have a trapetalous Flower, but of an Anomalous or Un- 
Monoperalous Flower cut or divided into five certain Kind: For this Flower, tho it be deeply 


divided 
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' divided in four ements, is yer teal! y Monope- 
* 
e Stri 


Se 
falls off all together in one; ſuch as 
or Fluellin, Wild Poppy, Yellow Pop- 
Strife, 
ing to Mr. Ny. 


19. Leguminous Plants, (or ſuch as bear Pulſe,) 
with a Papilionaceons Flower. Their Flower is 
Difform, and almoſt in the Form of a Burterfly 
and Wings expanded, (whence the Name Papilio- 
naceous,) conſiſting of four parts, joined together 
at the Edges; theſe are Peaſe, Verches, Tares, 


| Lentils, Beans, Liquorice, Birdsfoot, Trefoil, 


Reſtharrow, Gc. | 


20. Vaſculiferous Plants, with a Pentapetalous 
Flower, Thele, as the 16th and 18th Kind, have 


beſides the common Calyx or Cup of the Flower, 
a peculiar Caſe containing the Seed, and their Battery. 


Flower conſiſt ing of 5 Leaves; ſuch as Maiden 
Pinks, Campions, St. John s- Wort, Male Pim- 
pernel, Chickweed, Cranebill, Flax, Primroſe, 

riwinkle, Centory, Wood Sorrel, Marſh Tre- 
foil, Sc. „ 


21, Plants with a true Bulbous Root. A Bul- 
bous Root conſiſts of bur one round Ball or Head, 
out of whoſe lower Part or Baſis there go many 
Fibres or Strings to keep it firm in the Earth. 
The Plants of this Kind, when the firſt appear, 
come up with but one Leaf, and the Leaves are 


Spurge, and Plantain, (accord- | 


any Metal, or ſack like running Minnie, whick 
will afterwards harden, is caſt. 
PLAT-Baſtion, See Baſtion. 


PLA T- Band, in Architecture, is a Square-Mould 
which terminates the Architecture of the Doric 
Order, or the Faſcia which paſſeth immediately 
under the Tr:g/yphs, and ſerves for the ſame Ute: 
in this Order, as the Cymatium in the others. It: 
is allo the Faſcia of the Chambranles : And the 
ſame Name is alſo attributed to divers other 
Members of Architecture, which are deſtitute of 
Ornament, having only a certain Breadth with- 
out much Projecture. | 
PLATES, a Term in Heraldry. See Balls. 
PLATFORM, in Fortification, is a Place pre- 
pared on the Ramparts for the raiſing of a Bat- 
tery of Cannon; or it is the whole Piece of 
Forrification raiſed in a re- entring Angle. See 


PLATFORM, in Architecture, is a Row of 
Beams that ſupport the Timber- Work of a Roof, 
and lie on the top of the Wall, where the Enta- 
blature oughr to be raiſed. Alſo a kind of Ter- 
raſs Walk, or even Floor on the Top of a Build- 
ing; from whence we may take a fair Proſpect 
of the adjacent Gardens or Fields. So an Edifice 


is ſaid to be covered with a Platform, when it bath 


no Arched Roof. | 
PLATFORM, or Orlop, in a Man of War, is 
a Place on the Lower k of her, abaft the 


nearly approaching to thoſe of the Graſs Kind off where, in the Time of Service, Proviſion is to 


Plants, for they have no Foor-ftalk, and are long 


and ſlender: The Seed Veſſels are divided into 
three Partitions ; their Flower is uſually Hexa- 
petalous, or ſeemingly divided into fix Leaves or 
Segments ; ſuch as Garlick, Daffodil, Hyacinth, 
Saffron, Sc. 


22. Such as have their Roots approaching to a 


one Leaf, and in Leaves, Flowers, and Roots, re- 
ſemble the true Bulbous Plants; ſuch as Flower de 


rake care of the Wounded Men; tis between the 


Main Maſt and the Cock - pit. 
PLATISMA, is a broad Linen- cloth put upon 


3 
PLATONICK Bodies. See Regular Bodies. 
{| PLATTOON, corruptly from the French Word 
Pelaton, is a ſmall Square Body of Muſqueteers, 
ſuch as is uſually drawn out of a Battalion of 


Bulbous Form. Theſe emit ar firſt coming up but Foot, when they form the Hollow Square to 


ſtrengthen the Angles; and the Granadeers are 
generally rhus poſted. 8 


Lis, Cuckoo- pint, Orchis, Broom- Rape, Baſtard] PLATTS in a Ship, are flat Ropes made of 


Hellebore, Tway- blade, Winter · green, Sc. 


23. Culmiferous Plants, with a Graſſy Leaf, and 


Rope- yarn, and weaved one over another; their 
Ule is to ſave the Cable from Galling in the 
Hauſe, or ro wind about the Flukes of the An- 


an Imperfect Flower. Culmiferous Plants are] chors to ſave the Pendant of the Fore-ſheer from 
ſuch as have a ſmooth hollow joinred Stalk, with] galling againſt them. 
one long ſharp-pointed Leaf ar each Joint, encom-} PLAYNT, in Law, is the propounding. or ex- 


paſſing the Stalk, and ſer on without any Foot- hibiting of any Action Real or Perſonal in Wri- 


ſtalk : Their Seed is contained within a Chaffy 
Husk ; ſuch as Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, and 
molt Kinds of Graſſes. 


ting; and the Party making this Playnt, is called 
The Party Plaintiff. 

PLEA, in Law, ſigniſies that which either Party 
alledgeth for himſelf in Court, and are either 


24. Plants with a Graffy Leaf, but not Culmi-|Pleas of the Crown, or Common-Pleas, Pleas of the 
ferous, with an Imperfect or Staminous Flower; Crown, are all of them Suits in the King's Name, 
as Cypreſs Graſſes and Ruihes, Cars Tail, Burr |againſt Offences committed againſt his Crown and 


Reed, Sc. 


Dignicy, or againſt his Crown and Peace; and 
thoſe ſeem to be Treaſons, Felonies, Miſpriſions 


25. Plants whoſe Place of Growth is uncer- of either, and Matbem. Common Pleas be thoſe 
tain and various, but chiefly Water Plants, as the that are held between Common Perſons, yet by 
Water Lilly, Water Millfoil, Water- wort, Pepper- che former Definitions, they muſt compriſe all 


grals, Mouſe-tail, Milk wort, Dodder, Qc. 


There is alſo another uſual Diviſion of Plants 


into Trees, Frutices or Shrubs, Suffrutices and Herbs; 


but this is rather Popular and Vulgar, than Juſt 
and Philoſophical. 


PLASM, the ſame with a Mould in which 


other, tho the King be a Party. Plea may farther 
be divided into as many Branches as Action; 
which ſee, for they ſignify all one. — 
Then there is a Foreign Plea, whereby Matter 
is alledged in any Court, that may be tried by 
Snares. | 2 
PLEADINGS, in Law, are all the Sayings of 
the Parties to Suits after the Count or Declaration; 
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to wit; whatever is contained in the Bat, Repli- 


a Vehemency in us, and a greater Certainty in the 
Thing; as when we ſay, I ſaw it with theſe Eyes: 


Ribs. 


calls the upper part, or Abacus of theTuſcan Pil- 


cm 


ſelf; and therefore Defaults in che Natter of the 
Count, ire hor compriſed within Miſp1eading, or 
inſufficient Pleading, but only Miſplending, or in- 
ſufficient Pleading, committed in che Bar, Repli- 
cation, or Rejoynder: 


I 
2 like 
© then 


tal, and 

Dorich , 
and above the Ovolo, or quarter Round, in the 
other Orders. 


PLEDGES, in Common Law, are Sureties, 


proſecute his Suit. 


PLOW, is an lnſtrument made of Box or Pear. 


Sun or Stars, in order to find the Latitude: It ad- 


PLEGIIS acquittandis, is a Writ that lies for] mirs of the Degrees to be very large, and is much 


either real or formal, which the Plaintiff finds 1 — uſed by Seamen to rake the Height ot the 


a Surety, againſt him for whom be is Surety, 1 


he pay not the Money ar the Day. | 


PLEIADES, the ſame with thoſe ſeven Stars in 


eſteemed by many Artiſts. | 
PLUMB-Lize, the ſame with Perpend;. 


cular, | 


the Neck of the Bull, which are uſually thus called, BLUMBUM zſtum, is a Compoſition of two 
PLENA foris futtura, © piena vita. See For- Parts of Lead melted in a Por or Crucible, with 


feiture. 


one Part of Sulphur then added to it, and kept 


PLENARTY, in Law, is when a Benefice is o er the Fire till they be burns all out; the Mar- 


full directly contrary to Vacation, which fignifies 
the being void of a Benefice. 
PLENITUDE, is when a Man has to much 
Blood; the ſame with Pler hora. 
PLEONSAMUS, is a Figure in Diſcourſe, 
when a Word not neceſſary is added, to expreſs 


Here, ſaw it, is really enough in Grammar, bur; 
with theſe Eyes, is added, to ſhew both the Cer- 
tainty of the Fact, and our Zeal and Vehemence 
in aſſerting ir. | | 
PLEROTICA are Medicines thar breed Fleſh, 
and fill up Wounds. 
PLETHORA, when there's more good Blood 


than is requiſite : It happens either to the Veſſels, | 


when they are ſtretch d our, and cannot hold all; 
or to the Strength, for ſometimes, tho the Veſſels 
be not over full, the Strength is over- loaded. 


PLEVIN, in Common Law, fignifies a War- 


rant, or Aſſurance, See Neplevin. 
PLEURA, is the Skin or Membrane which 
covers the Infide of the Thorax, adhering to the 


PLEURITIS, a Pleuriſie, is an Inflammation of 
the Membrane Pleura, and the Intercoſtal Muſcles, 
attended with a continual Fever, and Stirches in 
the Side, Difficulty of Breathing, and ſometimes 


Spitting of Blood; and it's either a true Pleuriſie, 


as this which we have deſcribed, or a Baſtard 
Pleurifie, whoſe Symptoms are not fo violent, and 
in ſome Things different from the former. 
PLEXUS choroides ſeems to my e the Pi- 
neal Glandule, as it were over a Button. It is 
an admirable Contexture of {mall Arteries in the 
Brain like a Net. 

PLEXUS Nervoſus, is when two or three Nerves 
meet together, and jut out. 

PLEXUS reticularis. Vid. Choroi des. 

PLICA, is an Epidemical Diſeaſe in Poland, 
when their Hairs grow together like a Cow's Tail; 
beſides, they are Crooked-back'd, have looſe Joints, 
ir wrenches their Limbs, and looſens them, breeds 
Lice, with other Symptoms. 

PLINTHUS, or Plinthis, in Architecture, is 
taken for that Square Member which ſerves as a 
Foundation to the Bale of a Pillar: But Vitruvins 


lar, a Plinth, becauſe ir reſembles a ſquare Tie. 
Moreover, the ſame Denomination is ſome- 
times attribured ro a thick Wall, wherein there 


ter will then be turned into a Blac Powder, 
| which they properly call by this Name Plumbum 


Uſt um. 3 

PLUME, is the Term uſed by Botaniſts for 
that Part of the Seed of a Plant, which in its 
Growyth becomes the Trunk; tis incloſed in two 
ſmall Cavities formed in the Lobes for its Recep- 
tion; and is not like the Radzcle, an entire Body, 
but divided at its looſe End into divers Pieces, all 
eloſely bound together like a Bunch of Feathers; 
whence Dr. Grew very properly gives it the Name 
of Plume. In Corn it is that Part, which, after 
the Ridicle is ſhort forth, ſhoots out towards the 


ſmaller End of the Seed, and therefore is by ſome 


called the Acreſpre. | 
PLURIES, is a Writ that goeth out in the 
third Place, after two former Writs that had no 
Effect: For firſt the Original Capias iſſues, and if 
that ſpeed not, then goeth out the Alias, and if 
that alſo fails, then the Pluries. 
PNEUMATICE Exgine, the ſame with the 
Air Pump. 
PNEUMATOCELE, is a Windy Rupture, 
whos the Skin of the Scrotum is diſtended with 
ind, 3 
PNEUMATODES, is a ſhort Breathing. 
PNEUMATONIPHALUS, is a Swelling in 
the Navel, got by Wind. | 
PNEUMATOSIS, is the Generation of Animal 
Spirits, which is performed in the Cortical Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain; the little Arteries there are 
emptied, and the Spirits diſtil, which after they 
are come as far as the Middle of the Brain, they 
Actuate and Invigorate all the Nerves. 
PODAGRA. vid. Arthritis, The Gout in the 
Feer. ok 
POETICAL, Riſing and Setting of the Stars: 
This is peculiar ro the Ancient Poetical Writers, 
for they refer the Riſign and Setting of the Stars, 
always to that of the Sun; and accordingly make 
three Sorts of Poetical Riſing and Setting. Ceſini- 
cal, Acronical, (or as ſome write ir, Acronyctal, 
and Heliacal, See thoſe Words. 
POINT, a Point in Geometry, is thar which 
is ſuppoſed to have no manner of Dimenſions, but 
ro be Indivitible in every reſpect. 
The Ends or Extremites of Lines are Points. | 
If a Point be ſuppoſed ro be moved any way, ic 
will by it Motion deſcribe a Line. 
POINT Blunk, a Term in Gunnery, ſignify- 
ing that a Shot or Bullet goes directly forward to 
the Mark, and doth not move in a Curve as Bombs 


are two or three Rows of Bricks advanced in 
form of a Plat. band, This 


and bighly elevated Random Shors do. : 
POINT 


2 


„1 qu... * 


2 


\ - : 


which is 5 Degrees 38 
they call a Half Point; and the half of this, 
78 is 2 Degrees 49 Minutes, they call a Quar- 
din. | 
The Seamen alſo call the Extremity of any Pro- 


into the Sea) 4 Point 3 which is of much the ſame 
Senſe with them as the Word Cape. 

They fay rwo Points of Land are one in ano- 
ther, when they are ſo in a Right Line one againſt 
another, as that rhe Innermolt is hindered from 
being ſeen by the Outermoſt. 


POINT of Conccurſe, in Opticks, is that Point T 


where the Viſual Rays, being reciprocally incli- 
ned, and ſufficiently prolong d, meet together, are 
united in the middle, and eroſs the Axis. This 


Point is moſt uſually called the Focus ; and ſome- 


times the Point of Convergence. 

POINT of Concurrence, a Term in Perſpective. 
See Principal Point. 

POINT of Divergence. See Virtual Focus. 

POINT of Incidence, in Opricks, is that Point 
on the Surface of a Glaſs, or other Body on which 
any Ray of Lighr falls: And as ſome alſo word 


- themſelves, Thar Point of the Glaſs, which a Ray 
parts from, after irs Refraction, and when tis re- 


* 


turning into the Rare Medium again. | 

POINT of Inflexion of a Curve. See Inflexion. 

POINT Principal, a Term in Perſpective. See 
Principal Point. i 

POINT Serfible, according to Mr. Lock, is 
the leaſt Particle of Matter or Space which we 
can diſcern ; and to the ſharpeſt Eyes, is ſeldom 
leſs than thirty Seconds of a Circle, whereof the 
Eye is the Centre. | 

POINTING the Cable, is when the Strands 
about two Foot from the End are untwiſted, in 
order to make Sinner of the Rope · yarn, and then 
to lay them one over the other again, mak ing i 
leſs towards the End, where all is made faſt roge- 
ther with a Piece of Marlin, the Defign of which 
is partly to keep the Cable from raveling our, bur 
chiefly that none of the Cable may be cut off, and 
ſtole away. L 

POINT In, when two Piles are born in a Coat 
of Arms, ſo as to have their Points meer together 
in any part of the Eſcutcheon. They ſay, He bea- 
reth two Piles in Point. 

POINTS in Heraldry, are ſeveral Places in an 


Eſcutcheon, diverſly named according to their] 


Situation. See the Word Eſcutcheon. 


POINT Plain, 


RENT => All Abarements of Ho- 
POINT in Point, 


that Word. 


POINTS of Station, in Aſtronomy, are thoſe 


Degrees of the Zodiack, in which a Planer ſeems 
to ſtand quite ſtill, and not to move ar all. 

POLAR Circles, are two Circles ſuppoſed to 
be drawn parallel to the Eguinoctial or Equator, 
thro 23 Degrees 30 Minutes Diſtance from the 
Polar Points; and that about the North-Pole is 
called the Arctic Circle, and the other about the 
Sour ih- Pole, the Antarf:ich Circle, becauſe oppoſite 
to the former. 

POLAR Dyals, are thoſe whoſe Plane are pa 
rallel ro ſome Great Cirele that paſſes thro the 


Poles, of parallet ib forte one of the tions eB 
[char the Pole is heirhet elevated above; ner oo 
prefſed below the Plane, therefore the Dyal can 


montory (which is a Piece of Land running out 


bour 3 which ſee under 


have no Centre, and conſequently its Seile, Sub- 
ftile, and Hour Lines, ate — This there- 
fore will be an Horizontal Dyal to thoſe who live 
under the Equator or Line. DO. 


In a Direct Polar Dial, the Hour Lines muſt 
be drawn all parallel ro the Hout Line of 
Twelve. 

The Scyle may be eithet a ſtrait Pin ſet up- 
right, or a Wyer made to lie parallel ro the 
To and muſt ftand over the Hour-Line of 
welve. 

The Length of the Plane may be taken in any 
Inches, or Parts of Inches, reckoning the Inch to 
be divided into 10, or 100 Equal Parts. 


Then for the Height of the Seyle, (ay, 


As the Tangent of the Hour-Line 4 or 5, is to 
to the Logarithm of their Diſtance from the Me- 
_ in _ and Parts. | 

is the Radius, to the Height of che Style in 
Inches and Parts. . * 


For the Hour-Lines; ſay, 


| As the Nadir is to the Logarithm of the Sey: 


S in Parts of Inches. 
o is the Tangent of any Hour-Line, to the Lo- 
Ar of the Diſtance thereof from the Meri- 


ian Line. | 
- Example, 


Suppoſe your Polar Plane be 12 Inches log, 
and it be required to put on all the Hour-Lines 


| 


from 7 in the Morning unto 5 in the Afternoon. 


Here you have 5 Hours and 6 Inches on either 
Side of the Meridian ; and before you work the 
Operation, the Hours and Inches muſt be reduced 
into Degrees or Parts, allowing for every Hour 
or Inch 15 Degrees, or roo Parts, fo you'll have 
75 Degrees, and 600 Parts. | 


Then for the Styles Hei ght, 


To the Ar. Co. of the Tangent 75%? _ | 
(= Hours) —— — — T 9.428053 


Add the Logarithm of the Diſtance * A 
from rhe Meridian 600 Poles — $ n 


Sum the Logarithm of the — F 
Height, 161 Parts, — — — I 2. 206204 


—— ——— 


Thar is, 1 Inch, and 61 Parts of an Inch. 
For the Hours Diſtance from the Meridian. 


To the Log of the Seiles Heig. 161 Pts. 2.206204. 
Add the Tang. 15 (for the iſt Hour) 9.428052 


Sum = Radius = Logarithm of 


5 6 
the Hours Diſtance = 43 Parts — 3.63631 


- _—. 


3 * — 


After the ſame manner may you ſind the oth 
Hours Diſtance from the Meridian. 


Then 
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e Tk 16 Seconds every 10 Years: Therefore having ac 
Then draw them in a Table thus : [any time this Star's Right Aſcenſion, and the Right 
| 3 of the Sun, (both in time,) if you Sub. 
tract the latter from the former, (adding 24 Hours 
to the Right Aſcenſion of the Pole Star when it is 
leſs than the Sun s,) the Remainder will be the 
Time when the Pole Star is in the Meridian. Then 
hang up two Strings and Plummers between the 
Pole Sear and your Eye, and you will have a true 
Meridian Line, which will be of great Uſe to recti. 
fie a Clock or Watch. And you may find the Me- 
ridian very nicely, if inſtead of the Strings above 
mentioned, you ule the Sights of a good Circum. 
ferenter, or other Surveying Inſtrument,  * 
Some Perſons have been might apt to imagine: 
200 _— _— 2 Ele vation F the Pole, and 
* 3 alſo tion of the Circles of the Heavens, i 
To project the Dyal * _ _— on = 4 _ much changed 
Firſt Draw on the Plane the Meridian Line A B, and varied: Bur Mr. Caſſiai is doubtleſs right in 
which croſs at Right Angles with E Q, the|Þis Aſſertion, Thar there is no juſt Ground for any 
Equator : Then from c, the Interſection of the ſuch Surmiſe: And that all the Difference which 
Meridian and the e/Equator, ſer off thoſe Parts from VE find now in the Latirudes of Places, &c. in re. 
the Table both ways, and thro theſe Points draw ſpect of the Ancient Accounts, ariſes from the 
Lines parallel to A B, (or the Hour-Line of 12,) former Obſervations not being well made ; as in- 


| 


% STS 
* - mw 4 1 1 7 & \ 


1 8 3 s Ideed we may judge they cannot have been, ſince 
thoſe ſhall be the Hour- Line 7 * they had no ſuch good Inſtruments to do it withal, 

1 as the Modern Aſtronomers have. | 

iv Yer he thinks it very probable, that there may 

1 7 = " 1 S |be lome little Variation in the Height of the Pole, 


in one and the ſame Place ; bur this nor exceeding 
two Minutes, and which will in Proceſs of Time 

quite vaniſh, after tis arrived to its higheſt Diffe- 
@ bence. Vid. Memoires de Mathemat. & de Phyſique, 

July, 1693. 

POLE of 4 Glaſs (in Optics) is the thickeſt 
part of a Convex, but the thinneſt of a Concave 
| Glaſs, and if the Glaſs be truly ground, will be 

7 3 n lh 4 - [exactly in the middle of its Surface: This is ſome- 
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times called, The Vertex of the Glaſs. 

POLES of the World, are two Points in the Axis 
of the Ægquator, each 90 Degrees diſtant from 
Rn oo its Plane ; one pointing North, which therefore is 

POLAR Projection, is a Repreſentation of the|called, The North or 4r&ick Pole; the other South- 
Earth, or of the Heavens, projected on the Plane ward, which therefore is called, The South or An. 
of one of the Polar Circles. tarctic Pole. 

POLARITY, is the Property of the Magnet, Whether any People live directly under the Pole 
or of a Piece of Oblong Iron touch d by a Mag- or not, is a Queſtion; bur Mr. Haley hath proved, 
net, to point toward the Poles of the World. That the Solſticial Day, under the Pole, is as hot 

POLE, in Meaſuring, is the ſame with Perch|as under the Equinoctial, when the Sun is Verti- 
or Rod, or as ſome call ir, Lugg. By our Statute- cal to them, or in their Zenith; becauſe for all 
Law, (Ann. 35 Eliz. Cap. 6.) this Meaſure is a the 24 Hours of that Day under the Pole, the 
Length of 16 Feet and an half, but ir varies by Sun's Beams are inclined to the Horizon with an 
the Ulage of ſome Countries, being in ſome Places Angle of 23 + Degrees: Whereas under the Equi- 
of 18 Feet, which they call Moodland Meaſure ;|noCtial, tho he become Vertical, yer he ſhines no 
in ſome Places of 21 Feet, which is called Church more than 12 Hours, and is abſent 12 Hours: 
Meaſure, (i. e. of ſuch Lands as did or do belong And beſides, for 3 Hours 8 Minutes of that 12 
to the Church; ) and in others of 24 Feet, and this Hours he is above the Horizon there, he is nor ſo 
is called Foreſt Meaſure. much Elevated as under the Pole. | 

POLE, in Mathematicks, is a Point 90 De-| POLES of the Ecliptick are Points in the So/ſt:- 
grees diſtant from the Plane of any Circle, and |tial Colure 23 Degr. 30 Minur. diſtant from the 
in a Line perpendicularly erected in its Centre; Poles of the World; and thro' theſe all Circles of 
which Line is called the Axis. And from this Longitude in the Heavens do paſs, as the Hour 
Polar Point may Circles be deſcribed on the Circles do thro the Poles of rhe Equator. : 
Globe or Sphere, as they are on the Plane from| To find the Pole of any Circle. See $pherick 
their Centre. Geometry, 

POLE Star, is a Star in the Tail of the Li:c-] POLEMICAL, is a Word uſed in reference to 
tle Bear, (a Conſtellation of 7 Stars, which is cal- that part of Theology which relates ro Controver- 
led Cynoſura,) and is very near the exact North Pole ſie; which becauſe of the Wars, Jars, and Squab- 
of the World. The right Aſcenſion of this Pole|bles, that uſually ariſe about Controverted Points, 
Star for this Year, 1700, is o Hours 35 Minutes is called Polemical Divinity, 
© Seconds of Time; and ir increaſes 1 Minute 
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tie of ee is Reim bf Security make rwice 4s inany Right ones, excepr four; 44 WY 
T 15, @ 14; and al-ide Figure hack Skes, HTO 
lo in 14 Cor. 2: 4. 23, and given by | Wen 
Socitty of Men formed E kind 1 
too, 50 409 eee f 5 Aa 
EA hip; to Inſure Houſes oy remains 8. I ſay, chat all WK 
2 that if yo are burnt down, e, F. g. * Polygon taken to- in 
Rebuilt at proper Charge o are equal to 8 Right Angles. ru Wil 
2 __ — 1 Mens . Of. 1 Fog £7 1 Ang PF FIR Nl 0 
es when th paid great Sums for the For the Polygon having 6 Sides, is divided into WELL AR! 
{famie; and laſtly, ro Inſure to erſons paying ſo 6 — ; ny the 3 Angles of each, by 1.4 32 0 f 1 
much Money at once, ot becomimg conſtant Con- Eucl. are equal to 2 Right ones; ſo that all the Nin 5 
tributors to the Office or Society of Aſſurance, a] Angles together make 12 Right ones: But each 4144-10 If 
Remainder of ſo much Money after the ſaid Con- Jof rheſe Triang/cs harh one Angle in the Point 4 Beni 
Aſſarance is under the Seal of the Office, and Point; and all the Angles about a Point are known n 
entitles the Perſon Behefirred by it, to make good] to be equal to 4 Right ones; wherefore thoſe 4 Nene 
ty Pity OLE 91 
„ ) which he es of rhe Hexagon. en 
So chat tis plain, the Figure bath twice as ne. 
of the| many Right Angles, as it hath Sides, except 4. e 
 POLYEDRON, the ſame with Polybedron. 1 T6 9M Fil 
in the general ang Figure of many 5. nj. F 
Angles; tho no Figure is called by that Namie; bb hot FRE 
unleſs it have more than fout or five Sides. A — 
And if all the Sides and Angles be equal, then . 
tis called a Regular Polygon, = ED | WERE! 1 
q | 6 {| 
| For its Superficial Content, ſee Ares, 1p ba Il 
q | DTT qt 
. Every Pohgon may be divided into as many DEER Hil 
- riangles as. it hath Sides. | N 1 | 
| | | 
e 


If you take a Point, as 4, any where withi | | | 

the Polygon, and from thence draw Lines to every | e 
Angle, ab, ac, ad, &c. for they ſhall make as 1 
many Triangles as the Figure hath Sides. 


The Aogles of any Polygon LL. nt 
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L. The Perimeter of bye Polygon cleennaſerite, 
82: n deri 
nr a Cite is cer s the eng. 


krence of that Circle; and the Perimeter «| 
every Polygon inſcribed is lea. Ka 
A Circle is equal to a Right Angled Triangle; 

whoſe Baſe is the Circumference of the Cirele 


2 7 
40 
© 


Polygon abe 


0 
N 


"Tis then plain Thar 


AF B 
will be equal to the 
Triangle 2 f b in the 
Polygon. and the £4 
BFC = A Fe, al- 
fo the A CFD = A 
ef d, &c. So thar all 
theſe Triangles taken 
rogether, will be equal 


to all theſe in the Poly- 
gen, or to the whole 


Polygon. 


But the A FAA is 


equal to all the 5 Tri-| 
'* angles within the Paral-| 
lels ; becauſe drawing 


the Lines B F, C F, 
D FE, Sc. The AGF AB, 


% will be equal to the A 


FAB; the AFCB 
= A FCB, Sc. 


Wherefore the Tri- 

angle FAA is equal to 

the Polygon, which was 
ro be proved. 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence every Regular Polygon is equal to a R- 
angle Triangle, one of whoſe Legs is the Pe- 
rimeter of the Polygon, and the other a Per- 
pendicular drawn from the Centre to one of 
the Sides of the Polygon. J 


COROLLARY IT | 


| 


'And every Polygon circumſcribed abour a Circle, 
is bigger than it; and every Polygon inſcri 
bed, is leſs than the Circle, as is manifeſt ; 
becauſe the thing containing, is always greater 
than the thing contained. | 


2 _ 
CE 


or Perimeter 
For this Triangle will be lefſer than any Pu: 
| uſe the Circum 


and its Height the Radius of it. 


on conſcribed, and — than any inſcribeg 
erence of the Circle, which 
is the Baſe of the Triangle, is greater than the 


{Compaſs of any inſcribed :) Therefore ir will be 
equal to the Circle. For if this Triangle be grea- 
ter than any thing that is bigger than the Circle, 


and leſſer than any thing that is leſſer than the 
3 z it follows, that it muſt be equal to the 
Circle. | 7 


This is called the Quadrature or Squaring of the 
Circle; that is, to find a Right-lined Figure equal 
to a Circle ; upon this Suppoſition, That the Baſis 
given, is equal to the Circumference of the Circle, 
bur actually ro find the Right Line equal to the 
Circumference of a Circle, is not yer diſcovered 
Geometrically, | | 


To inſcribe any Polygon in a Circle. 


Divide 4 bh, the Diameter of the Circle, into as 
many equal Parts as the Polygon is to have Sides; 
(viz. 5.) and then with the Length of that whole 
Diameter make two Arks interſecting each other 
above, as in ⁊; and lay a Ruler from 7 thro g, the 


{ſecond Diviſion of the Diameter, which will find 


below the Point p. So is the Chord 4 p the Side of 
the Polygon required; which here is a Pentagen. 
. POLYG 


z 


. 


is 


POLYGON Exterior, in Forrification, is the] each Flower, and this w 
one Point uf a Baſtion from the Point] or Number. 


Dift ace of , 
of another, reckoned all round rhe Work. 
POLYGON HEnteriar, is the 


 POLYGONAL Numbers, are ſuch as are the 
Sums or Aggregates of Series of Numbers in A- 
rithmetical Progreſſion, beginning with Unity; 
and ſo placed, chat they repreſent the Form of a 
' Polygon. Thus, 


10 


. 


are Triangular Numbers, becauſe they are the 


Aggregates of a certain Number of Points placed 
in the Form ot Triangles, &c. 


A 9 16 
are Quadrangular Numbers, &c. 


POLYGRAM, is a Geomerrical Figure conſiſt- 


ing of many Lines. 


POLYHEDROUS F7gzre, in Geometry, is a | 
Solid contained under or conſiſting of many Sides; 


which, if they are Regular Polygons, all Similar 
and Equal, and the Body be inſcribable within 


the Surface of the Sphere, tis then called a Regular | 


Body. See that Word. 


POLYNOMIAL, or Multinomial Roots, in Ma- | 
themaricks, are ſuch as are compoſed of many | 


Names, Parts, or Members ; as, 
a+b+4d Se: 


In Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 230. you have a curious 
Merhod of raiſing an Infinite Multinomial to any 
Given Power ; or of extracting any Given Root 
out of ſuch Power: Which was diſcovered from 


Sir Iſaac Newton's Theorem for raiſing a Binomial | 


to any Given Power, or Extracting the Root of 


braiſt Mr. Abr. de Mozvre. 
POLYPETALOUS Flower, is the Term in Bo- 
tany for the Flower of a Plant which conſiſts of 


more than Six diſtinct Flower-leaves fer round to 
form it; and which fall off ſingly. 


Noftrils, and is Two-fold ; either like a Tent, and 


then ir goes by the general Name of Sarcoma ; or | 


ſuch an one that has a great many diſtinct 


Branches or Feet, which extend either to the Out- 


ſide of the Noſe, or the Inſide of the Mouth. 
Their Colour is White, oftentimes Reddiſh, and 
ſometimes Black and Livid. 

Excreſcencies of this Nature happen not only in 
the Noſtrils, but ſometimes in the Heart, and in 
the Cavities of the thicker Membrane of the Brain. 
Blanchard. 

POLYSCOPES, or Multiplying Glaſſes, are ſuch 
as repreſent to the Eye one Object as many. 

POLYSPASTUM, a Term in Mechanicks, the 
lame with the Trochlea or Pully. 

POLYSPERME Plante, are ſuch Herbs or 

lants as have more than Four Seeds ſucceeding 


Theſe kind of Herbs he divides 
| ſorts. : 


— 


** : * 


”— 


8 % 8 Yo s - 
* 


ithout any certain Order 


Theſe Mr. Rey makes to be a diſtindt kind of 


Diſtance between] Herbs, calling them Herb ſemine nude Polyſperme : 
the Centres of any two Baſtions, reckon'd all round | Where by Semine nudo he means ſuch Seeds as 


do not put off, ſpontaneouſly the Integuments or 
Coverings which they either bave, or appear to 


have, but fall covered with it from the Mother- 


Plant. 


into TWO 


I. Such as have a Calyx or Perianthium to their 
Flower; and this conſiſting either of, | 


1. Three Leaves; the Flower alſo being Tripe: 
talous, or having bur Three Leaves: As, the 
Plantago Aquatica, and the Sagittaria, both 
Water-Plants. 

Or where the Flower is Polypetalow, and the 
Calyx falling together with the Flower; as 
in the Chelidonium minus; or remaining af- 
ter the Flower is dropt, as in the Hepatica 
Mobil is. 


2. Five Leaves; in ſome Deciduous with the 
Flower, as in the Ranunculus, In others Pe- 
rennial, as in the Helleborus niger ferulaceus ; 

or Annual, as in the Flos Adonis. 


3. Eight Leaves; as the Malva and Alcea. 
4. Ten Leaves as the Carrophylla, Fragraria, 


Pentaphyllum, Tormentilla, Argentina, Althea, 
and Penta phylloi des. 15 


II. Such as have no Calyx or Perianthium ; as 
the Clematis, Pili pendula, Ulmaria, Anemone Ne- 


morum, Pulſatilla, &c. 


POMIFEROUS Herbs, are (according to Mr. 


Ray) ſuch as have the largeſt of Fruit of any Plants 
| whatever, and this covered with a thick hard 


Rind or Bark ; by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from the Bacciferous Herbs, which only have a 


| thin Skin over the Fruir. 
the ſame, by that Ingenious and Excellent Alge- | 


Theſe kind of Plants have a naked Monopeta- 


lous Flower, divided into Five Jaggs or Partitions, 
and growing on the top of the ſucceeding Fruit. 
And theſe either are, 


|} 1. Capreolate, or creeping along the Ground, c. 
_ POLYPUS, is a Swelling in the Hollow of the | 


by means of their Tendrils, (Capreolz) as the 
Cucurbita, Melo, Cucumis, Cepo, Belſamina, 
Anguria, and Colocynthis, Or, 


2. Without Capreoli or Tendrils ; as the Cucar- 
bita Clypeata, or Melo-Cepo, Clypeiformis. 


POMIFEROUS Trees, ſee Trees) are ſuch as 
have their Flower on the top of the Fruit, and 
their Fruit in the Form of an Apple or Pear. 

POMPHOLIGODES, Urine with many Bub- 
bles upon it; which are frequent, if the Body be 
puft up or painted. Blanchard, - _ = 

POMUM Adami, is a Protuberance in the Fore- 
fide of the Throat; ſo called, becauſe tis fooliſh! 
thought a piece of the Apple ſtuck iu Adam's 
Throat, as part of his Puniſhment, and hence de- 
rived to his Poſterity. Blanchard. f 
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take Surety of one for his Appearance at a Day 


2 


0 Space betwixt them. They have Props and Rails 


Sud 
1 4 


ſo ſolid, as to be able to tranſport the Horſe, to- 


a Muſcle of the Leg. which ariſeth with a ſhort 


= = 
: 8 ® 
2 — hm, re ©, & Lat <&. ._ 8 


FPO 


— — CUCC_TTT * — 
Inu Reality tis only the Convex part of the firſt | 


Cartilage of the 


x, called Scutiformis, This 
is greater in Men 


n Women. 


PONE, is a Writ, whereby a Cauſe depending jor Combinations of them. Thus, for Inftance, 


in the County Court, or other Inferior Court, is 
removed into the Common-Pleas. | "y 
ONE per Vadium, is a Writ to the Sheriff to 

aſſigned. | 

PONENDIS in Aſfifis, is a Writ founded up- 
on the Statute of Feſt. 2 cap. 38. and upon the 
Statute Articuli Super Charta, cap. 9. Which Sta- 
tutes ſhew what Perſons Sheriffs ought to im- 
pannel upon Aſſes and Juries, and what nor. 

PONENDUM in Ballium, is a Writ command- 
ing a Priſoner to be bailed, in Caſes Bailable. | 

ONENDUM Sigillam ad exceptionem, is a 

Writ whereby the King willerh the Juſtices, ac- 
cording to the Statute of Meſtm. 2. to put their Seals 
to Exceptions laid in by the Defendant againſt 
the Plaintiff's Declarations, or againſt the Evidence, 
Verdict, or other Proceedings before the Juſtices. 

PONS Cerebri, (by ſome) is a Congeries or | 
Heap of innumerable Filaments divaricated out 
of the Solider Subſtance of the Brain, whence all 
the Nerves take their Riſe. 1 

PONTAGE, is a Contribution towards the 
Maintenance or Re- edifying of Bridges. Ir may 
alſo ſigniſie Toll taken to this Purpoſe of thoſe 
that paſs over Bridges. | 

PONTIBUS Reparandis, is a Writ directed to 
the Sheriff, Sc. willing him to charge one or more 
to Repair a Bridge, to whom it belongeth. 

PONT ON, in Fortification, is a Bridge made 
of two Boats, at ſome Diſtance one from another, 
both covered with Planks; as alſo the Internal 


| 


on each fide ; and the whole Structure ought to be 


gether with Cannon and Baggage, as well as the 
Infantry. | 


PONT Volant, or the Flying Bridge, uſed in 


Sieges, is made of two ſmall Bridges laid one o- 
ver another; and ſo contrived, by the means of 
Cords and Pulleys placed along the ſides of the 
Under Bridge, that the Upper can be puſhed for- 
wards till it joins the Place where it is to be fixed; 
Bur however the whole Length ct both theſe 
Bridges muſt not be above Four or Five Fathom 
long, leſt they ſhould break with the Weight of 
the Men. Theſe are chiefly uſed ro ſurpriſe Out- 
works or Poſts that have but narrow Moats. 
POOP of 4 Ship, is the Floor or Deck over the 
Round -houſe or Maſter's Cabin, being the higheſt 
or uppermoſt part of her Hull, a. ſtern. 
POPLITEA Vena, is the Vein of the Ham, and 


ſometimies reaches down the back of the Jeg even] Word 


to the Heel. This comes from the Hiacal Branches 
of rhe Vena Cava; which, after they deſcend as 
low as the Thighs, are called Crurales. 


POPLITEUS, by fome called Sub popliteus, is 


ſtrong Tendon from the External Head of the In- 
fericr Appendix of the Os Femoris ; from whence 
deſcending obliquely over the Juncture, becomes 
Fleſhy, and expanding ir (elf, is fo inferred to the 
Superior part of the Tibia internally, immediare- 
ly below its Superior Appendix. This aſſiſts the 
cther Muſcles in bending the Tibia, and alſo An- 
tagonizet' the Biceps, by turning the Foot and 


'Tocs ourwards when we fit with our Knees 
bended. 


cuities between the Particles of 


| rofity or Porouſneſs. 


the form of a Corollary, which is dependant up- 


nifie ſome General Theorem, which is diſcovered 


Local Problem; and from that Place fo conſtructed 
and demonſtrated, hath deduced ſome Genera! 


FO 


PORES, are ſmall Interſtices, 


Spaces, or Va- 
Matter chat con- 
ſtitute every Body, or between certain Aggregates 


thoſe little imperceptible Holes in the Skin, thro 
which the Sweat and Vapours inſenfible breath 
out of the Body, are called Pore:; and the having 
of ſuch Holes or Pores in any Body, is called Pe- 
The Honourable Mr. Boyle has written a Parti- 
cular Eſſay on the Poraſity of Bodies; in which he 
proves, That the moſt Solid Bodies that are, have 
ſome kind of Pores. And indeed, if they had ner, 
all Bodies would be alike Specifically weighty. 
PORIME, (Gr. Tig:us) in Geometry, is a Theo- 
rem or Propofition ſo eafie to be demonſtrated, 
that tis almoſt ſelf-evident ; as, That a Chord is 
all of it within the Circle, And on the contrary 
they call that an Aporime, which is ſo difficult as 
to be almoſt impotſible ro be demonſtrated ; as 
the Quadrature of the Circle is now, and as the 
Squaring of any Aſſigned Portion of Hippocrates 
his Lunes was, till a little while ago. 
PORISME, Proclus and Pappus define this Geo- 
metrical Term to fignifie a kind of Theorem, in 


on, or deduced from ſome other Theorem alrea- 
dy demonſtrated. And tis commonly uſed to ſig- 


from finding out ſome Geometrical Place: As, 
for Inſtance, if a Man hath found out by Alge- 
bra, or any other Method how ro Conſtruct a 


Theorem, that Theorem is by the Geometrick 
Writers called a Poriſm. Of rheſe Pori ſins, Mr. O- 
zanam, in his French Mathematical Dictionary, 
gives many uſeful Inftances ; which fee. 
PORISTICK Method, in Mathematicks, is that 
which determines when, by what way, and how 
many different ways, a Problem may be reſolved. 
POKOCELE, is. a Rupture proceeding from 
Cailous Matter, or the Stone. Blanchard. 
POROTICA, are Medicines, which, by dry- 
ing, thickening, and aſtringent Qualiries, turn part 
of rhe Nouriſhmenr into Brawny, Callous Mat- 
ter. Blanchard. | 


POROSITY. See Pores. 

| PORTA, rhe ſame with Vena Porte. 
PORT the Helm, a Sea- Term, ſignify ing to put 
the Helm ro the Lefr or Larboard fide of the Ship; 
but however they never ſay Larboard the Helm, 
but always Port it; tho' they ſay Starboard the 
Helm, when it is to be pur to the Right fide of 
the Ship. A Ship is ſaid to Heel a. port, when ſhe 
ſwims not upright, bur leans to the Left fide. The 


or 
PORT, alſo fignifies a Haven or Harbour; as 
alſo the Holes in a Ship's fide thro which her 
Grear Guns are put our. 
PORT-Laſt, the ſame as the Gun-wale of a 
Ship; therefore they ſay a Tard is down a Port- 
Laſt, when ir lies down on the Deck. 
PORTABLE Barometer, was firſt invented by 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle, and was effected by 
making rhe Torricellian Experiment in a long 
Glaſs Tube, ſealed ar the rop, and bent near the 
bottom up again, parallel ro the longer Leg: For 
by this means the Quick-filver in the open an 
ſhorter Leg, ſupplied the Place of the ſtagnant 


er in the Baſon or Ciſtern. The Inſtru- 
ment 
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- carried: from Place to Place without 
By which, means, Obſervations of the 
Weight of the Atmoſphere might be readily made 
on the Tops of Hills, Bottoms of Mines, c. 
But this 6pen Tube could not be carried about 
with ſo much Eaſe and Safety as thoſe Portable 
Barometers which are now in Uſe, and which are 
made by Mr. Fobn Partrick, Torricellian Operator 
in the Old Baily, with very great Exactneſs and 
Neatneſs : For in theſe there is an Invention to 
ſcrew the Mercury quite up to the Sealed end 


of rhe Tube, by which means it will not ſwag up 


and down in the Carriage, and ſo by its great 
Weight endanger the breaking of the Tube. 


PORTCULLICE, Herſe, or Sarazine, in For- 
rification, fignifie ſeveral great Pieces of Wood laid 
or joined acrofs one another like an Harrow, and 
at the Bottom it is pointed at the end of each Bar 


with Iron. Thele formerly uſed to hang over the | 


Gate- ways of Fortified Places, to be ready to ler 


don in Cafe of a Surprize, when rhe Enemy 


' ſhould come ſo ſoon, as that there is no Time to 
ſhur up the Gates. But now a-days the Orgues are 
more generally vſed, as being found to be much 
better. See Orgues. 

PORTICO, or Porch, in Architecture, is a 
long Place cover'd either with a vaulted Roof, or 
an even Floor, ſupported by Pillars. But this 

Word may be applied to ſignifie all manner of Diſ- 
poſitions of Columns in a Gallery. 


 PORTIONER, where a Parſonage is ſerved | 


ſomerimes' by two, er ſometimes by three Mini- 


ſters alternately. The Miniſters are called Por- 


tioners, becauſe they have but their Portion, or 
Proportion of Tythes or Profits of the Living. 

PORTMO TE, ſignifies a Court kept in Ha- 

ven Towns, as Swainemote in the Foreſt, and is 
called the Portmote Court. 


PORUS Bilarius, or Meatus Hepaticus, is a 


Pipe or Channel paſſing directly from the Liver 
to the Ductus Communsy, and which tranſmits the 
Bile from the Liver, by the Intervention of ſome 
 fmail Glandules. Within the Liver, its Trunk 
and Branches are inveſted with a double Coat: 
A Proper one which it retains alſo without the 
Liver; and another common to it and the Porta, 
called Capſula Communn, which it hath from the 
Membrane of the Liver. In this Common Coat, 
this Porus and the Porta are ſo cloſely enwrapped, 
that ar firſt they appear bur one Veſſel ; but if you 


hold them up to the Light, you will diſcover Veſ- 


ſels of two Colours; and then you may dexte- 
rouſly rip up the Capſula, and ſo lay them open. 
Its Roots within the Liver are equally divided 
with thoſe of the Porta every where, except in that 
little Space where the Roots of the Veſica are 


ſpread in the Right ſide of the Liver; and they are 


both larger and more numerous than thoſe of the 
Veſica, drawing Choler from all Parts of the Liver 
almoſt. And this Porus Bilarius ſeems to be a 
more neceſſary Part than the Gall-Bladder, or Ve- 
ſica; becauſe in many Creatures, as Red and Fal- 
low Deer, Horſes, Sc. the Veſica is wanting, but 
none want this. Without the Liver, tis as wide 
again as the Meatus Cyſticus, with which it joins 
at two Inches Diſtance from the Liver; and ſo 
both make up the Ductus Choledochus Communs. 


The Porus harh no Valve in its whole Progreſs ; | 


only the Ductus Communs, at its Entrance into 


> 


mant was all of one-piece, and might eaſily be | che Inteſtines, having pierced the Outer Coat, 
ſpilling rhe | paſſes between that and the Middlemoſt Coat, for 


| about the 12th part of an Inch; and then piercing 
that . alſo, marches down farther between it and 
the Inner Coat of the Gut, for about half an Inch, 
and at laſt opens with a round Mouth into the Inte- 
ſtine: So that this Oblique Inſertion (like that 
of the Ureters into the U 
inſtead of a Valve, to hinder any thing from Regur- 
ſitating out of the Guts into this Duct : And this 
is farther prevented alſo by the flaggy, looſe Con- 
ſtitution of the Inner Tunick of the Guts; which, 
when any thing would enter, the Mouth of the Po- 
rus claps cluſe upon it, and ſtops it. There are 
no Anaſtomaſes between the Roots of this Duct᷑ and 
thoſe of the Porta, as have been often ſaid; For 
the Extreme Capillary Twigs of the Porus termi- 
nate in the Parenchyma of the Liver, out of whoſe 
Glandules they imbibe the Choler, there ſepara- 
ted from the Blood. 3 
POSITION, or Site, is an Affection of Place, 
and expreſſes the Manner of any Bodies being 
in a Place : This therefore is not Place, nor indeed 
hath it any Quantity; as Sir I/. Newton well ob- 
ſerves in Princip. Mathem. p. 6. 

POSITION, or the Rule of Poſition, otherwiſe 
called rhe Rule of Falſhood, is a Rule in Arithme- 
tick, wherein any Number is taken ro work the 
Queſtion by, inftead of the Number ſought; and 
fo by the Error or Errors found, we find the Num- 
ber required, | 


This Rule of Falſe Poſitien is of two kinds, viz; 
Single and Double. | 


POSITION Single, is when there happens in the 
Propoſition ſome Partition of Numbers into Parts 
Proportional; and then at one Operation the Que- 
{tion may be reſolved, by this Rule. 


Imagine a Number at pleafure, and work there- 
with according to the Tenor of the Queſtion, as 
if it were the true Number; and what Propor- 
tion there is between the Falſe Concluſion and 
the Falſe Poſition, ſuch Proportion hath the Gi- 


the Number found by Argumentation ſhall be the 
firſt Term of the Rule of Three, and the Number 
ſuppoſed ſhall be the ſecond Term, and the Given 
Number ſhall be the third Term. 


Example. 
| Three Men, A. B. and c. conſent to buy a 
Ship for 220 J. So that B. muſt pay twice as 
much as A. and C. four times as much as B. How 
much muſt each Man pay? 


— — 


Anſwer. Suppoſe A. paid 8 J. then (according 
to the Queſtion) B. muſt pay 16 J. and C. foui 
times as much, i. e. 64 J. But all theſe Numbers 
added together, make no more than 88 J. where- 
as there ſhould be 220 J. Vet by the help of this 
Number, I fay, If 88 J. come of 8 J. of what 
comes 220 J. wherein the Work, is gain'd 20 /. 
for the Part of 4. Then B. muſt pay 40 J. and 
C. 160; which added together, give 220 l. the 
Number propounded. 
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Poſition falſe.  Concluſe true, 
Poſition 8 88 J.: 8 J. 220 J.: 20 l. A. 


Double 16 „ ae": 
Quadruple 64 160 C. 
4 | j 220 Proof. 


If there be a Fraction or Fractions in the Que- 
ſtion, then for more Facility in Proceeding rake 
ſuch a Number for the Poſition as may be equally 
parred by the Parts expreſt in the Queſtion. 


In Queſtions propounded, it happens ſometimes | 


that a Number ſtands unalterable by the Fractions 
given, and ſo may be ſubſtracted — the Sum 


given, and ſet by till the Operation be made with 


the reſt, and then reſtored again. 


POSITION Double, 1s when there ** be no 


partition in the N umbers to make a Proportion: 


Therefore you muſt make a Suppoſition twice, 


proceeding therein according to the Tenor of the 


Queſtion; and if either of the ſuppoſed Numbers 
happens to ſolve the Propoſition, the Work is done; 


but if nor, obſerve the Errors, andwhether they | 


be greater or leſſer than rhe Reſolution requireth, 

and mark the Errors accordingly, with the Signs | 
or — | 

T Then multiply contrariwiſe the one Poſition by | 

the other Error; and if the Errors be both roo 

great, or both roo little, ſubſtract the one Product 

from the other, and the one Error from the other, 


and divide the Difference of the Products by the | 


Difference of the Errors. 


Bur if the Errors be unlike, as the one +, and 


the other —, add the Products, and divide the 
Sum thereof by rhe Sum of the Errors added roge- 
ther: For the Proportion of the Errors is the ſame 
with rhe proportion of the Excefſes or Defects 


of the Numbers ſuppoſed, ro the Numbers 
(ought. 


Example. 


Two Men, A. and B. diſcourſing of their Mo- 
ney; 4. ſays to B. If I had two of your Pieces, I 
ſhould have twice as many as you have; tro which 
B. replies, If I had two of yours, I ſhould have juſt | 
as many 4s hau have: How many had each? 


Suppoſe A. bad 16, r5 which 2 being added | 
makes 18, which is rwice 9 ; bur having raken 


2 from thence, ir muſt be by chis Suppolition that 
B. had 11: Wheretore 2 taken from 16, and ad-. 


ded to 11, makes 13 for B. and 4. 14. But they 
ſhould be equal ; therefore the Poſition is errone- 


ous, and the 3 too much by 1. 


Again, Suppoſe A. had 20, * 20 +2 = 22, 


that is twice 11; but from thence 2 being raken, 


B., muſt have 13. "Now 2 from 20, and pur to 13, 


gives 15 for B. and leaves 18 for 4. which is not 
equal; therefore the Error again is 3 roo much. 

Then multiplying 16 the firſt Poſition, by 3 
the lecond Error, and alſo 20 the ſecond Poſirion, 
by 1 rhe firſt Error the Product 20 is taken from 


the Product 48, (becauſe the Errors are borh + | 


an | the remainder 23 is the Dividend; and rhe 
leiler Error 1 ſubſfracted from the greater Error 
3, leaves 2 for the Diviſor : the Quctient of 

Wach Divifica will be 14, he N 


| 4. | 7 | 
For 2 taken from 10, and added o 14, make 16 


| 


| 


umber ſought for | 


.= rwice$; F 
12 borh alike. El 


Firſt | Second | 
| Poſition 16 l 20 Poſition. 


Products 48—20 = 
Errors 3— 1 = 2 


14+2 = 16 half 


10 — 2 8 
14—2 2 
10 ＋2 = 12 pequal 


rors being both , the Operation would have ſtood 
thus, as before, becauſe the Errors are alike. 


Firſt Second 
Poſition 12 “C 10 Poſition, 
Error 1— 2 — Error, 
10 24 


Produfts 24 — 10 = 14 714 A. 


Error 2 — 1 = INI B. 


Bur if the Suppoſitions are 20 and 1 o, then the 
Errors being found unlike ; the Sum of the Pro- 


Errors the Diviſor. 


Firft | Second 
_ Poſition 2c X 10 Paſi tion. 
4, 
Error 3 + y Error. 
30 40 


Product 30 ＋ 40 


Errors 3 + 2 


Note, 1. That as well in the Single as in the 
Double Rule of Poſition, tho' the Number ſup- 
poſed be never fo falſe, a Reſolution may 
be had thereby: Vet for more Eaſe in the 
Operation, ſuppoſe a Number that may be 
parted equally into ſo many Parts as are ne- 
ceſſary to the Reſolution of the Queſtion. 


2. Let the Second Poſition be always Homogeneal, 
or of rhe ſame kind with the firſt ; that is, 
belong both to one Man, one Thing, Sc. 


3. If both the Errors be equal in Numbers, and 


yer their Signs unlike, half of both the Po- 
ſitions is the Sum deſired. 


tion, will be reſolved by Double Poſition. 


4 POSI- 


If the Suppoſitions had been 12 and 10, the Er- 


ducts muſt be the Dividend, and the Sum of the 


4. All the Propoſitions reſolved by Single Pa- 


8 


"POSITIVE ot Degree of Compariſon in Gram- | 


is chat which fignifies rhe Thing fimply and 
larly, wichour comparing it with others ; it 
belongs only to Adjecti ves. een en 
*POSITIVE Levizy. See Levity. 

POSITIVE Quantities in Algebra, are ſuch as 
ate of a Real and Affirmative Nature, and ei- 
cher have, or are ſuppoſed to have the Affirma- 
tive or Poſitve Sign + before them, and tis al- 
ways uſed in oppoſition to the Negative Quanti- 
ties, which are defective, and have this Sign— 
before. them. 


POSSE Comitatus, a Term in Law, ſignify ing 
the Aid and Attendance of all Knights, Gentle- 


men, Yeomen, Labourers, Servants, Apprenti- 
ces, and all others, above the Age of Fifreen Years 


within the County ; except Women, Ecclefiaftical | 


Perſons, and ſuch as are decrepid, or labour of 


an Infirmity : And the Statute of 2 F. 5. cap. 


$. ſays, That Perſons able to Travel, ſhall be afſi- 
ſtant in this Service, which is uſed where a Poſ- 
{effion is kept upon a Forcible Entry, or any 
Force of Reſcue uſed, contrary to the Command 


of the King's Writ, or in oppoſition to the Exe- N 


cution of Juſtice. 


POSSESSION, in a Legal Senſe, is raken | 


twofold, Actual and in Law: Actual Poſſeſſion is, 
when a Man actually enters into Lands and Te- 


nements to him deſcended. Poſſeſſion in Law, is 
when Lands or Tenements are deſcended ro a Man, | 


and he hath nor as yer actually entred into them. 
As for Example. 


Before or until an Office be found of Lands 
Eſcheared by an Attainder, the King hath only 
a Poſſeſſion in Law, and not in Deed : There is alſo 
a Unity of Poſſeſſion, which the Civilians call Con- 


folidationem. If the Lord purchaſe the Tenancy | 


held by Herict Service, then the Heriot is extinct by 
Unity of Poſſeſſion ; that is becauſe the Seigniory 
and rhe Tenancy are now in one Man's Poſſeſſion. 
POSSESSILVES, in Grammar, are ſuch Ad- 
jeftives as ſignifie rhe Poſſeſſion of, or Property in 
ſome Thing. | 
POSTEA in Law, is the Return of the Procecd- 


ing by Niſi prius, into the Court of Common-Pleae, 


after a Verdict, and there afterwards Recorded. 
POS T- Brachiale, vid. Metacarpus. 


POST Diem, is the Return of a Writ fer the | 


Day aſſigned, for which the Cuſtos Brevium hath 
four Pence, whereas he hath nothing if it be re- 
rurn'd at the Day; ſomerimes it is taken for the 
Fee it ſelf. 

POST Diſſeiſin, is a Writ given by the Sta- 
tute of Weſtminſt. 2. cap. 26. and lies for him that 
having recovered Lands or Tenements by Præci pe 
quod reddat upon the Default or Reddition, is 
again diſſeiſed by the former Diſſeiſor. 

POST Fine, in Law, is a Duty belonging to the 
King, for a Fine, formerly acknowledged before 
him in his Court, which is paid by the Cogniſee, 
after the ſame is fully paſſed, and all things perfor- 
med touching the ſame; the Rate thereof is ſo 
much, and half o much as was paid ro the 
King for the Fine, and is Collected by the 
Sheriff of the County, where the Land, Sec. lies 
whereof the Fine was levied, to be anſwered 
by him into the Exchequer. 

POST Terme, is a Return of a Writ, not only 
after the Day aſſigned for the Return thereof, but 
after the Term alſo; for which, the Cuſtos bre- 
dium takes the Fee of Twenty Pence; ſometimes 
alſo it is taken for the Fee it felt, 
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 POSTERN, in Forrification, is a falſe Door 
uſually made in the Angle of the Flank, and of the 
Curtain, or near the Orillon for private Sallies. 


POSTULATES, or Demands in Mas hematic ls, 
&c. are ſuch eaſy and ſelf- evident Suppoſitions as 
need no Explication or Illuſtration to render them 
Iutelligible. As, ä | 
| - That a Right Line may be drawn from one Point 
to another. 


That a Circle may be deſcribed on any Centre gi- 
ven, of any Magnitude, &c. | 

POSTULATION, (in the Law) is made up- 
on the Unanimous Voting of any Perſon to a Dig- 
nity or Office, of which he is not capable by tte 
Ordinary Canons or Statures, without ſpecial 
Diſpenſation. | 

POTANS, or Potence, a Part of a Watch ; ſec 
under Balance. 


Term for a Croſs in Heraldry; 
formed into this Figure. 

He beareth Sable, a Croſs 
Potent, Or, by the Name of 
Aleyn. 
"This form repreſents the upper 
end of a Crurch ; for Anciently 
| Crutches were called Patent. 
POTENT, Counter Potent, a Term in Heral- 
dry: See Vairy Copy, © 1 
| POTENTIAL Coldneſs, is a Relative Quality 
which tome Drugs, Simples, or Compound Me- 


dicines are ſuppoſed ro be endowed with: And 


therefore you will find frequently in ſome Old 


Books, or in the Writings of ſuch as follow the 


Old Phyficians, that ſuch a Plant or Drug, is cold 
in the 2d or 3d Degree : The meaning of which, is, 
not that ſuch a Plant is actually Cold to the Touch, 
but that it is Cold in its Effects and Operations, 
if taken Inwardly. 

doth follow the taking of ſuch Medicine, Mr. 
Boyle thus accounts for it according to the Mecha- 
nical Philoſophy, vi. That this Body, which they 


call Potentially Cold, is made up of Corpuſcles of 


ſuch a Size, Shape, Se. that being disjoined 
and reſolved by the Menſtruum of the Stomach, 
or the Fluids it may elſewhere meet with, they 
do fo intimately aſſociate rhemſelves with the 
ſmall parts of the Blood and other Liquors, as 
by clogging and impeding them to leſſen their 
wonted Agitation; and perhaps alſo to make them 
act in a peculiar way, as well as leſs briskly on 
the Nervous and Fibrous parts of the Body : The 
Perception of which Imminution, or perhaps Change 
of Motion in the Organs of Feeling, is that, 


which being referred ro the Bedy that produced 
it, is called Potential Coldneſs. 


Hence, if it be ſuppoſed that in Agues ſome 
Morbitick Matter of a viſcous, or not eaſily diſ- 
Gpable Texture, be harboured in ſome part of the 
Body, and requires ſuch a Time ro be made fluid 
and reſolvable, which is an Hypotheſis generally 
received, rhe Cold Firs in theic Diſcaſes, will be 
plauſibly accounted for. | 

Alſo the Shiverings and Cold ariſing from the 
raking of moſt Poiſons, may hence be ſolved ; 
and that leſſer Degree of it which ſeizes Hy poc hon 
driack and Hyſterical Perſons. : 

POTENTIAL Mood in Grammar, is the ſame, 


by form with the Sulj unctive; but differs in this 


Thar 


10S TICU M, is the P ern- Gate, or Back. Do ; 
| of any Fabrick. | of OR 


POTENT, or Potence, the 


And whenever ſuch an Effect 
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Thar it hach always Implied in ir, either Faſſum, 


Roger Qu, char is. Regare po 
teſt, a Man may ask. Tis ſometimes called, The 
Permi ſſve Mood, becauſe it implies often a Per- 


4 


Habeat, valeat, vivat cum illa. ; Terent. 
Gp Cubes, &c. or other Multiplications 


POUR fair proclamee, que null inject fimes on 
ordures en foſſes, on rivers pres Cityes, &c. is a 
Writ directed to the Mayor, Sheriff, or Bailiff, of 


2 City or Town, commanding them to pro- 


claim, That none caſt Filth into the Durches or 
Places near adjoyning, and if any caſt already, to 


remove ir. | 


POUR Party; is a Term in Law, contrary to 


pro indiviſo ; for to make Pour party, is to divide 


and ſever the Lands that fall ro Parcener, which | 


teach Men bow to add fuck a firting Supplement 
to the Power, as that it may move any Weight 


required, with facility and cheapneſs, and in as lit 


tle room as way be. See Vol. II. 


POWERS of Lines, or Quantities are their 


the parts into the whole, or of one part into 
another. | 
' . POYNING': Law, is an Act of Parliament 


made in Ireland by Hen. 7. and ſo called, becauſe 


Sir. Edward Poyning was Lieutenant there, when 
it was made; whereby all the Statutes in England 
were made of Force in Ireland, which before that 
time were not, neither are any now in force there 
which were made in England ſince that time. 

PRACTICE in Arithmerick, is a Rule which 


before Partition they hold jointly, and pro indi- expeditiouſly and commodiouſly anſwers Queſti- 
viſo. 7 ons in the Rule of Three, when the firſt Term is 
POUR Sei/ir Terres la feme que tient en Dower, | 1, or Unity, and tis fo called from its readineſs 


e 


r / OO oo OO ITT 6 


&c. was a Writ whereby the King Seiſed upon 
the Land, which the Wife of his Tenant that held 
in Capite, deceaſed, hath for her Dowry, if ſhe 


Married withour his Leave ; and is grounded up- 


cn the Statue of the King's Prerogative. 


POUR Suivant, fignifies the King's Meſſenger | 


attending upon him in his Wars, or at the Coun- 
cil Table, Exchequer, in his Courr, or his Cham- 
ber, to be ſent upon any Occafion or Meſſage; 
as for the Apprehending of a Perſon Accuſed, or 
Suſpected of any Offence : Thoſe thar be uſed in 
Martial Cauſes, are called Purſuivant at Arms, 


others are uſed ”= Meſſages in time of Peace, 


and eſpecially in Matters touching Juriſdiction. 


POURVEYANCE, is the providing, Corn, 


Fuel, Victual, and other Neceſſaries for the 
King's Houſe. 
P 


URVEYOR, fignifies an Officer of the 


King or Queen, or other great Perſonage, that 


. provideth Corn and other Victual for their 


Houſe. 
POWCHES, ſo the Seamen call ſmall Bulk- 
heads made in the Hold of a Ship, to ſtow Corn, 


Goods, or the like, that it do not ſhoot from one 


ſide to the other. 


POWERS in Algebra, are Numbers ariſing 


from the Squaring or Multiplication of any Num- 


þer or Quantity by it ſelf, and then that Product 


y the Root or firſt Number again; and this 
Third Product by the Root again; and fo on ad 
Infinitum ; as, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, Sc. 
Where 2 is called the Root or Firſt Power, 4 is 
the Square or Second Power, 8 is the Cube or 
Third Power, 16 is the Biquadrate or Fourth Pow- 
er, Sc. And theſe Powers in Letters or Species, 
are expreſſed by repeating the Root as often as the 
Index of the Power expreſſes, thus; à is the Root 
or Firſt Power, 4 4 the Square or Second Power, 


a a a the Cube, 4 4 a a the Biquadrate or Fourth 


Power. And to avoid the tediouſneſs of repeat- 
ing the Root ſo often when the Powers are high, 
we only put down the Root with the Index of the 
Power over it, thus: 29, that is the ninth Power 
of a; bis, bos, are the ſixteenth or the ninery 


in the Practice of Trade and Merchandiſe. 


Of this Rule there are ſeveral Ways of Opera- 
5 tion; As by | 


Ell, Yard, Sc. into the Loweſt Denomination of 


the Word Reduction. And this way of Practice 
will be clear from theſe two Examples. | 


1. At. 18. 2 d. the Pound, what comes 152. 
Pounds to? | 


ſhall 152 give ? 
Anſwer. 
132 x 14 = 2:28 d, which reduced, gives 8 }, 
I75.4 d. 


2, If 1 Pound coſt 3 8. 6. d. what ſhall the Great 
Hundred and 5 Pound coſt 2 


Reduce 3 5. 6 d. into Six-pences, z. e. 7 Six- 
pences ; and becauſe the Great Hundred is 112 /. 
the Pounds will be 117. Then the Queſtion will 
ftand rhus. | 


that is, 20 J. 9s. 6 d. 


The other more uſual way of Practice, is by 
Aliquot Parts. For if the Price fall out to be 
the Aliquot Parts, or even parts of a Pound, or 
a Shilling, then the Work may be ſhortened 
much; thus. | 
The Even parts of a Shilling are theſe : 6 d. 
the 5, 4 d. the 4, 3 d. the + part, 2 d. the fixth 
parr, 1 d. ob. the + part, and 1 d. the ++ part. 

Therefore if any Queſtion, wherein 1 is in 
the Firſt place, be propoſed, and if any of theſe 
parts be in the Second ; you may find the Fourth 


Neduction, or bringing the Price of the Pound, 
uſual Money: The way. to do which, ſee under 


Bring all into Pence, and ſay, 1: 14 :: What 


1: 7: 117: 117 X 7 819 Six-pences; 


fourth Powers of b. Term, by taking the one part of the Third, as of 
POWERS, Mechanicks, are the Six Mecha- in this Example. of 
nical Faculties; the Ballance, the Leaver, the | as 


Wheel, the Pulley, the Wedge, and the crew; 
which are uſudlly ſtiled the Six Mechanich Pow- 
ers. The Force alſo or Strength brought for the 


At 6 d. the Yard, Pound or Ounce, what come: 
74 Tards to? 


| EP Anſwer. 
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"x& 175. By raking the half of 74, which is 
374.0r 14.175. Oe | 


4 3d. the Yard, what comes 74 Tirds 6672 

3 Anſwer. 

18 5, and 6 d. By dividing 74 by 4: 

Bur if the Queſtion fall nor right upon any of 
theſe aliquot Parts, then you muſt work oftner; 
bs 


. 


"At 10 d. the Paund, what will 133 Pound give 
Anſwer. 


Ls 


{ 


ewill be 66 f. and 6 d. And then by 3 (for 4 d.) 
which makes 44 . 4 d. in all iis 3. 10 d. or 


51. 10 4 10, d. 1 1 
take 4 d. twice; for 9 d. take 


And ſo for 8 d. 
3 d. thrice; for 11 d. take 64. 3 d. and 2 d. 
The ſame may be done with the Aliquot Parts 
of a Pound: And to make this more plain and 
eaſie, you have here a compleat Diviſion of the 
even and uneven Parts of a Pound; as alſo the 


4 


even and uneven Parts of a Shilling. 7 


Even Partsof | 
{ a Pound. 


1 of a Pound. 
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PRECIPE in capite, was a Writ iſſuing out 
of the Courr of Chancery, for a Tenanr holding 
of the King in Chief, as of his Crown, and nor 
as of any Honour, Caſtle, or Mannor. | i 

PRACIPE Quod reddat, is a Writ of great Di- 
verſity, both in its Form and Uſe; for which, ſee 
Ingreſſus and Entry, This Form is extended as 


The Uſe of this Table is cafily known from what bath been ſaid before. 


| well to a Frit of Right, as to other Writs of Ex? 
try or Poſſeſſion. It's ſomerimes called a Writ of 
Right Cloſe, as a Præcipe in Capite, where it iſſueth 
for a Tenant holding of the King in Chief, as of 
his Crown ; and nor of the King, as of any Ho- 


of Right Patent, as when it iſſues out of the Chan- 
cee 


54.10 5. 10d. By dividing 133 by 2 (for 64) 


nour, Caſtle, or Mannor : And ſometimes a Jrie 
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thing that is determinable in the King's Court; 


Protection, and put in Priſon without Bail or Main- 


manner. See the Statute. And upon divers other 


' - 


5 8 


eery Pam, that is open to any Lord's Court, for 
any of his Tenants deforced againſt the Deforcer, 
and muſt be determined there. | 


: PRECARLLE, are Days Works, which the Te- 


nants of ſame Mannors are bound, by reaſon of 
their Tenure; to do for their Lord in Harveſt; 
called in ſome Places Bind. dayn, or Biden dn. 
RPACORDIA, are all the Intrails in the Cheſt 
« Fhacex: . . _.. - ; | i l 2 
PREDICAMENT, in Logick, is a certain 
Claſs or. ;nate Series or Order, in which 
Simple Terms or Words are ranged * Of theſe 
they uſually account Ten Heads, viz. Subſtance, 


Accident, Quantity, Quality, Action, Paſſion, Re- 


lation, the Situation of Bodies as to place, their 
Duration as to Time, their Site or Poſition, and 
their Habit or External Appearance = 

' PREMUNIRE, is a Writ that lies where any | 


Man ſues another in the Spiritual Court for any | 


for which great Puniſhment is ordained by diyers | 


Statutes, viz. That he ſhall be our of the King's 


priſe, till he have made Fine at the King's Will, 
and that his Lands and Goods ſhall be forfeired if 
he come not within two Months: And his Provi- 
ſors, Procurators, Attorneys, Executors, Notaries, 
and Maintalners, ſhall be puniſhed in the ſame 


Offences is impoſed, by Statutes lately made, the 
Penalty they incur who are attainted in Premu- 
nire: As by 13 Elix. cap. 8. they who are aiding 
to make a corrupt bargin, whereupon Uſury is 
reſerved for aboye Ten Pound in the Hundred for 
a Year, Sc. | 
PREPARANTIA Vaſa, in Anatomy, the Pre- 
' paring Veſſels, ate the Spermarick Veins and Ar- 
teries which go to the Teſticles and Epididymes : 
(which ſee.) They were ſo called by the Ancients, 
as thinking they prepared the Seed. 


The Arteries are two, and ſpring from the | 


Trunk of the Aorta, about two Fingers Breadth 
uſually, beneath the Emulgents; and not from 
its Side, but out of its Fore-parr : The Right 
| whereof climbing over the Trunk of the Vena Ca- 
va, runs obliquely to rhe Vein on the ſame fide ; 
and the Left marches to the Vein of that fide. 
The Veins alſo are Two: The right ariſes uſu- 


ally from the Trunk of rhe Vena Cava, a little be- | 


low the Emulgent ; the Left from rhe Emulgent it 
ſelf; for otherwiſe ir muſt have gone over the 
Aorta, whereby it mighr have been in danger of 
being broken; or at leaſt, by the continual 
Pulſe of the Artery, the Recourſe of the Venal 
Blood might have been hindred or retarded. 

Both theſe Arteries and Veins, a little after 
their Origin, do meer together, and are included 
in one common Membrane made of the Peri- 
toneum ; and then they run ſtraight through the 
Region of the Loins above the Muſcles Pſoæ on 
each fide, and above the Ureters; and as they go, 
they beſtow little Slips here and there on the Peri- 
tonæum, between whoſe Duplicarures they deſcend, 
and fo arrive at its Proceſſes. 
The Veins divide very often into many Bran- 
ches, and then inoſculate and unite again; but 
the Arteries go along by one Pipe only on each 


fide, until within three or four Fingers breadgh. 
of the Teſticles, where each is divided into rwo 
Branches ; rhe Leſs whercof runs to the Epididy-' 


mis, the Larger to the Tefticle : And as they 


Cireulation of the Blood hath been 
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came down between the Membranes of the Perito. 

neum, ſo they paſs into the Scrotum between 

them; nor perforating the Inner in the Proceſſes, 


as in Dogs and other Creatures, - { wherein the 
Proceſſes of the Pcr:toneum are hollow like a 
Quill ) but in Man the inner Membrane of the 
Peritonweum' ſnuts the Hole, leſt the Inteſtines 
ſhould fall down through it into the Scrotum, 

It hath been formerly believed, that there are 
divers Inoſculations between theſe Veins and Ar- 
reries in their Paſſage, whereby the Venal and 
Arterial Blood are mixed together; but fince the 
Cire | known, cat 
is diſcovered to be impoſſible, becauſe the Blood 


in the Arteries deſcends, and that in the Veins af. 


| cends. And indeed the Blood for the Elaboration 


of the Semen, and for the Nouriſhment of the 
Teſticles, flows down by the Arteries only, and 
that in an even and undivided Courſe withour 
any of thoſe Vine-like Tendrils, rhoſe Turnings 
and Windings which have formerly, ſo much been 
ſpoken of ; as De Graef by his own frequent In- 
ſpection teſtifies. And the Veins bring back from 
the Teſtes what remains of the Blood after this; 
which Veins indeed do come -out from their in- 
nermoſt Membrane with almoſt innumerable 
Roors, by which they imbibe the refluent Blood ; 
and they are moſt admirably interwoven and inoſ- 
culated with one another till about four Fingers 
breadth above the Teſticles, which Space is cal- 
led Corpus, Pyramidale, Plexus, Pampinifurmis, 
and Varicoſis : But theſe Veins are ſo far from 
Preparing the Semen, that they only bring back 
what is Superfluous from the making of ir. Nor 


to the Teſticles acquires no ſenſible Alteration 


tion about the Uſe of theſe Veſſels. 
PRAPOSITION, in Grammar, is an Inde- 
clinable Word, by which a Noun and a Verb are 
joined together, in order to fignifie the Cauſe of 
any thing, the Time, Place, Conjunction, Pri- 
vation, Sc. Tis called Prepoſition, becauſe tis 
moſt frequently in the Latin 1 placed be- 
fore other Words; and this either ſeparately, as 
Ad patrem or conjunctively, as Admiror. 
PRASEPIA, the Holes of either Jaw, wherein 
are contained the Teeth. 
PRAGMATICAL. A Word commonly in 
Engliſh taken in an ill Senſe, and is ſpoken of 
a Medler, Buſie body, or fooliſh Prater and Tat- 
ler about Impertinent Things that do not belong 
to him. Bur in Phyſicks, or Natural Philoſophy, 
the Word is ſometimes uſed in a good Significa- 
tion, and ſigniſies the ſame as Practical, Mecha- 
nical, or Problematical. Thus Stevinw, in his 
Hydroſtatical Elements calls ſome Mechanical or 
Practical Experiments, which he pretends to in- 
| ftruct his Reader how to make, by the Name of 
Pragmatical Examples ; and in the ſame Senſe 
tis fometimes uſed by other Narturalifts. 
PRAY-Age. See Age-prior. | 
_ PREAMBLE, in the General, is taken for the 
Iatroduction or Beginning of any Ditcourſe : And 


led The Preamble. 

PREBEND, is the Portion which every Mem- 
ber or Canon of a Cathedral Church receiverh 
in the Right of his Place for his Maintenance: 


And 


indeed can the Arteries juſtly merit the Name of 
Preparing Veſſels, becauſe the Blood they convey 


till it come thither. However the Old Names 
are continued, but tis neceſſary to give this Cau- 
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' And theſe Prebend: are either Simple, or with Dig. 
nity. Simple Prebends are. thoſe that have no 
more bur the Revenue towards their Maintenance. 
| Prebends with Dignity, are ſuch as have Juriſdi- 

Aion annex d to according to the divers 


a E 1 a ' > 5, + 
| ot — Fr. is when a Suit is continued 
by the Aſſent or Agreement of both Parties. 

PRECEPT, in Law, is diverfly taken, as ſome- 
times for a Commandment in Writing ſent out 
by a Juſtice of Peace, or. other like Officer, for 
che bringing of a Perſon or Records before him. 
Somerimes it is taken for the Provocation, where- 
by one Man incites another ro commur a Felony, 
28 Theft, Murder, ge. jy 

PRECESSION of the Equinox: In the New 
Aſtronomy, the Fix d Stars are ſuppoſed to be 
immovable, and that he Earth turns round the 
Sun by its Annual Motion; ſo that its Axis makes 
always an Angle of 66 Degrees and an half with 
the Plane of its Orbit. Now if this Axis were al- 
ways exactly directed to the ſame Point of the 
Heavens, or moved always preciſely parallel to 
it ſelf, as it doth nearly; then the Fix d Stars 
would appear to have no other Motion but the 
Diurnal one. But becauſe in Reality the Axis of 


the Earth doth a little vary from ſuch an exact 


Paralleliſm, and doth not point always preciſely 
to the ſame Star when it is in the ſame Place of 
its Orbit, but makes a ſmall Angle with a Line 
imagined to lie in the Poſition it had formerly 
in the ſame Place: Hence it happens that the E- 

inoctial Points, or the common Interſections of 
te Equaror and Ecliprick,' do retrocede or move 


backwards from Eaſt ro Weſt, about 30 Seconds | 


each Year; and this Motion backwards is by 
ſome called the Receſſion of the Equinox, by others 
the Retroceſſion ; and the advancing of the Equi- 
noxes forward by this means is called the Proceſ- 
fion of them. 


PRECIPITATE. Whatever is gotten out of | 


the Pores of a Menſtruum, in which it was diſ- 
ſolved, and by ſome means is precipitated or made 
fall down to the bottom of the Veſſel, may pro- 
perly be called Precipitate. See Precipitation. But 
the Chymiſts and Writers of Pharmacy com- 
monly give this Name by . way of Eminence to 
the Mercury diffolved in Acid Menſtruums, and 
then afterwards precipitated down to the bottom 
in fine Pouders, of which they reckon theſe fol- 
_ lowing; | 


1. White Precipitate, which is Mercury diſſol- 
ved in Aqua-fortis ; or, which is better, Spirit 
of Nitre ; and then precipitated to the bottom 
with Salt Water, and a little Spirit of Sal-Armo- 
niack. Bur if inſtead of Salt Water, and that 
Valarile Spirir, you had uſed hot Urine, a Pou- 
der would have fallen down, which may be called, 


2. Roſie Preci pi tate, ſince it will be of a Pale 
Roſe Colour. 


3. Red Precipitate, is Mercury diſſolved in Spi- 
tit of Nitre, and then the Moiſture is evaporated 
in a Sand-Heat; and then the Fire being gradu- 
ally encreaſed to the Third Degree, the Matter 
turns Red. Tho' this be called a Precipitate, cis 
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Diſſolutions of Mercury and C 


| 


| 


improperly ſo here, bein no Precipitation ion ar all. 
If the Spirit of Vitriol be dropt into a little of 
this Red Precipitate, it preſently turns it White 5 
but Spirit of Sal-Armoniack will turn it Grey. 


and often Precipitate per ſe; which is by inclu- 
8 in a Matraſs, which is ſet 
in a Sand-Heat for Forty Days; or till all the 
Mercury be reduced to a Red Pouder. 


4. Green Precipitate, is made: by mingling the 


M | opper together, 
both made in Spirit of Nitre; the Mixture is e- 


vaporated to Drineſs, and then the Maſs at the 
bottom is poudered, and hath diſtilled Vinegar 


poured upon it, and digeſted with it for Twenty. 
four Hours, or till the Liquor looks Green, and 
a little Bluiſh ; then the Liquor is poured off, 
and more Vinegar put on, and ſo repeated till 


all be diſſolved: Then all theſe Diſſolutions are 


mixed and evaporated in a Sand-Hear till the 
Matter be of the Conſiſtence of Honey; then 
taken off the Fire, it will harden as it cools, and 
grow pulverizable. The Pouder of it is this 


Green Precipitate, as improperly ſo named as the 


other Red ones. | 
5. Yellow Precipitate. See Turbi th Mineral. 


If Sublimate Corrofive be diſſolved in Water, 
a little Oil of Tartar, per Deliquium, poured into 
the Solution, will make a Red Precipitate; and 
Spirit of Sal-Armoniack will give from ſome more 
of the ſame Solution a White Precipitate ; and 


greatly tranſparent and colourleſs like Fair Warer. 
All theſe Precipitates, or any other, may eaſily 
be revived into Running Mercury, by mixing 
them with Quick-lime, and then diftilling, as in 
Reviving Mercury from Cinnabar ; which fee. 

PRECIPITATION, in Chymiſtry, fignifies the 


Falling-dow of the Particles of any Metalline or 
Mineral Body, which are kept ſuſpended in that 


Menſtruum which diſſolved it, by the pouring in 
of ſome Allalixate, or other contrary Liquor; or 


by putting ſomething elſe into ir, which is more 


eaſie for the Menſtruum to diſſolve. Thus if Sil- 


ver be diſſolved, and its Particles kept ſuſpended 
in Aqua- fortu, Spirit ot Nitre, Sc. ſome Oil of 
Tartar per Deliquium, or even Salt Water, will 


preſently make the Aeid let go the Silver, and it 
will fall down or precipitate to the bottom in a 
White Pouder: Or if into the Solution of Silver 
you had put a Plate of Copper, this Metal being 
eaſier to work upon than the Silver, the Acid will 
fall to diſſolving of it, and conſequently let 
go the Silver, which will ſoon precipitate or fall 
down to the bottom, and cover the Copper Plate 
all over with White Scales. See the Word De- 
art. 
Mr. Beyle defines Precipitation in General to be 


an Agitation or Motion of an Hetrogeneous Li- 


quor, which in no long time will make the Parts 
of it ſubſide, and that uſually in the Form of a 
pouder or other Conſiſtent Body. 

This Noble Gentleman propoſes, That the 


Corpuſcles contained or kept ſuſpended in any 
4 G Solvent 


There is alſo another ſort of Red Precipitare 
which the Chymiſts call Philoſophical Preci pitate, 


Lime- water will give the Solution a Yellow Co- 
lour, as you may ſee in the Phagædenick Water: 
And a little Spirit of Vitriol will clear off theſe 
Precipitates and Colours, and render the Liquor 
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Svlvent or Meaſtruum, may be precipitated down | which will make the Rays converge ſooner, and. 
| by either or both of theſe two General ways: | if they are well fitted, exactly on the Retina, * 
; 1. By adding to the Weight or Bulk of the diſ-|] PRESCRIPTION, in Law, is when a Man 
ſolved and floating Particles, and thereby rendering, | claims any thing, becauſe he, his Anceftors or 
them unfit any longer to accompany the Particles Predeceſſors, or they whoſe Eftare he hath, have 
of the Menſtruum in their Inteftine Motion: Or, | had or ufed it all the time whereof no Memory 
2dly, by weakening the Suſtaining Power of the | is to the contrary. But one cannot preſcribe a. 
Menſtruum, and thereby diſabling it to keep rhe | gainſt a Statute, except he have another Statute 
. diffolved Particles from ſwimming any longer in | that ſerves for him. | | 
it. See more in his Excellent Diſcourſe upon the PRESENTATION, a Term in Law, proper- 
Mechanical Cauſes of Precipitation. [ly uſed for the Act of a Patron, offering his Clerk 
 PREDIAL Debes, are thoſe which are paid of | ro the Biſhop, to be inſtituted in a Benefice of his 
Things ariſing and growing from the Ground on- Gift. | 
1y, as Corn, Hay, Fruit of Trees, Se. PRESENTEE, is the Clerk that is fo preſented 
PREDICABLE, in Logick, is a common Term | by the Patron. Alſo the King's Preſentee is he 
or Word that may be attributed to more than one | whom the King preſents to a Church. 
Thing. Thus the Word Triangle refers ro any | PRESENTMENT, in Law, is a meer Denun- 
Figure having but three Sides and Angles, whe- | citation of the Furors themſelves, or ſome other 
ther it be Rectilineal or Spherical. | | Officer, as Fuſtice, Conſtable, Searcher, Surveyor, &c. 
PREDY, a Sea-word, ſignify ing the fame with | (without any Information) of an Offence Inqui- 
Ready. Predy the Ship, or Predy the Ordnance, 1s, | rable in the Court whereunto it is preſented. 
as much as ro make Things ready for a Fight. PRESSING to Death. See Peine fort & dure. 
Predy the Hold, is lay or ſtow every thing there} PREST, is uſed for a Duty in Money to be 
in its due order and proper place. paid by the Sheriff, upon his account, in the Ex. 
PRIEST's Cap, a Term in Fortification. See | chequer ; or for Money left or remaining in his 
Bonnet a Preſtre. | Hands. 5 
PRELUDE, in Muſick, ſignifies any Flouriſh| PRESUMPTION, in Law, is of Three ſorts; 
that is Introductory to Muſick which is to follow | 1. Violent, which is many times a full Proof; as 
after. . if one be killed in a Houſe, and a Man is ſeen 
PREMISSES. See Habendum. to come out of the Houſe with a bloody Sword, 
PREMIUM. A Term uſed by Merchants for | and no other Perſon was at that time in the 
that Sum of Money which the Enſured gives the | Houſe : This, tho' but a Preſumption, is as a 
Enſurer for the Enſuring the Safe Return of any | Proof. 2. Probable, which hath but a ſmall Ef- 
Ship or Merchandiſe. H fect. 3. Leva, ſeu temeraria, which is of no Pre- 
PRENDER, is the Power or Right of raking | valency at all. So in caſe of a Charter or Feoff- 
a Thing before it is offered. ment, if all the Witnefſes to the Deed be dead; 
PRENDER de Baron, is uſually taken in Law | the Violent Preſumption, which ſtands for a Proof, 
for an Exception, ro diſable a Woman from pur- is Continual and Quiet Poſſeſſion. 
ſuing an Appeal of Murder againſt the Killer of | PRETENCE. See Eſcutcheon of Pretence. 
her former Husband. I PRETENSED Rig or Title, is where one is 
PREPENSED, in Law, is when a Man is ſlain] in Poſſeſſion of Lands or Tenements, and ano- 
upon a ſudden Quarrel ; yet if there were Ma-| ther who is out, claims and ſues for it: Here the 
lice prepenſed formerly between them, it makes it | Pretenſed Right and Title is ſaid to him who doth 
Murder; as it is called in ſome Statutes prepenſed | ſo claim and ſue. | 2 
Murder. | | PREUVARICATE, in Law, is when a Man 
PREROGATIVE Court, is the Court wherein | falſly and deceitfully ſeems ro undertake a Thing, 
all Wills are proved, and all Adminiſtrations ta-] ea intentione, that he may deftroy it. 
ken that belong to the Archbiſhop by his Preroga- | PRICK. To prick the Chart or Plot at Sea, ſig- 
tive; that is, in Caſe where the Deceaſed had | nifies to make a Point in their Chart whereabour 
Goods of any conſiderable Value out cf rhe Dio- | the Ship is now, or is to be at ſuch a time, in 
ceſs wherein he died; and that Value is common- order to find the Courſe they are to ſteer, &c. 
ly 5 1. except it be otherwiſe by Compoſition be- | PRIMA Naturalia, the ſame with Atoms, or 
rween the {aid Archbiſhop and ſome other Biſhop, | Minima Naturalia; which ſee, 
as in the Dioceſs of London it is 10 J. PRIMARIUMLatus, in Geometry, is a Right 
And if any Contention grow between two or | Line in any Conick Section, drawn through the 
more, touching any ſuch Will or Adminiſtration, | Vertex of the Section, and parallel to the Baſe of 
the Cauſe is properly debated in this Court; the | che Cone. 
Judge whereof is termed Fudex Curie Prerogativel PRIMARY Planets (according to ſome) are the 
Cantuarienſts, the Fudge of the Prerogative Court | Three Superior Planets, viz, Saturn, Jupiter, and 
of Canterbury. . | Mars; but more properly a Primary Planet is one 
The Archbiſhop of York hath alſo the like Courr, | char moves round the Sun, as its Centre; where- 


which 18 termed His Exchequer ; bur far Inferior IC -2A Secondary Planet moves round {ome other 
to this in Power and Profit. Planet. | 


PRESBIT AZ, are thoſe Men who by Old Age,, PRIME Figure, is that which cannot be divi- 
or orher Accidents, have the Globe of the Eye ſo] ded into any other Figures more ſimple than it 
flat, chat the produced Viſual Rays pals the R- ſelf ; as a Triangle in Planes, the. Pyramid in So- 


tina before they unite; whereby there can be no] ids: For all Planes are made of the Firſt, all 
diſtinct Viſion, ſince the diſtinct Baſe falls too far Bod ies or Solids compounded of rhe Second. 


off beyond the Retina : Therefore this Defect is] PRIME Numbers, in Arithmetick, are thoſe 
to be helped by Convex- Glaſſes or Spectacles, / made only by Addition, or Collection of Unites, 
| | an 
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and not by Multiplication : So an Unite only can 
meaſure it; as 2, 3, 4, 5, Se. and is by ſome 
a Simple, by others an Uncompound 
umber. 
PRIME of the Moon, ſignifies the New Moon, 
at her firſt Appearing, or about three Days af- 
ter the Change, at which time ſhe is ſaid to be 
primed. ue, Es FO 
PRIME Perticals, or Direct Ere& North or South 
Dials, are thoſe whoſe Planes lie parallel to the 
Prime Fertical Circle. Bur fince every Plane hath 
that Pole raiſed or depreſſed thereon, which 
lieth open to it: Therefore this Plane (if a Direct 
South) hath the South Pole elevated, and con- 
ſequently the Style (whoſe Height muſt be the 
Complement of the Latitude of the Place) wi 
point downwards. | 


' Wherefore, To find the Hour's Diſtance from the 
Meridian upon this Plane, the Proportion is, 


As the Radius is to the Sine of the Style's 
___ Height, or Co-Latitunde; 
So is the Tangent of the Hour, or Angle 
the Pole. | 

To the Tangent of the ſeveral Hours Diſtance 

from the Meridian. 


ac 


Buy this Canon, the Hours requilite for the Plane, 
as alſo the Half Hours, Quarters, Sc. being cal- 
culated and fer in a Table; the Dial is deſc: i- 
bed after the ſame manner as the Horizontal Dial ; 
which ſee. 


North Direct Erect Dials, are but the Backſide 
of rhe South, becauſe lying in the ſame Azimuth 
with ir: Therefore, tis no more but turning 
the South Dial upſide down, and leaving out 
the Superfluous Hours between 5 and 7, and 4 
and 8, and the North Dial is made. Only note, 
— the Style muſt point upwards to the North 

ole. | 

PRIMER Seiſin. The Firſt Poſſeſſion or Sei- 
fin was heretofore uſed as a Branch of the King's 
Prerogative, whereby he had the Firſt Poſſeſſion; 
that 1s, the entire Profits for a Year of all rhe 
Lands and Tenements whereof his Tenant (that 
held of him in Capite) died ſeiſed in his De- 
meſne as of Fee, his Heir then being ar full Age, 
until he do his Homage; or if under Age, until 
he were of Age. But all the Charges ariſing by 
Primer Seiſin, are taken away by the Statute 
made 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. | ; 

PRIMING Iron, is a ſmall ſharp Iron which 
is thruſt into rhe Touch-hole of a Grear Gun, 
and pierces into the Cartridge that holds the Pou- 
der, that ſo they may put in the Prime-pouder 
or Touch- powder to fire off the Piece. | 

PRIMOGENTITURE, in Law, is the Title of 
an Elder Brother in Right of his Birth. 
PRIMORES Dentes, ſeu Inciſivi Dentes, are 
the Four Foremoſt Teeth in each Jaw ; they are 
pretty-broad, ſharp at their Ends, a little convex 
outwards, and hollow inwards: They have each 
4 pretty long Root, a little crooked, and divided 
into two, by which means they have the greater 
Force in cutting off the Aliments, which is their 
proper Uſe. 

PRIMUM Mobile, in the Prolemaicl Aſtronomy, 
is ſuppoſed to be a vaſt Sphere, whoſe Centre 
is that of the World, and in Compariſon of which 
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: This they will have ro 
contain all other Spheres within it, and to give 
Motion to them, turning its ſelf and all them quite 
round in Twenty four hours. | 

{ PRINCIPAL, in Common Law, 
ſame with Heirloome. © 


1 8 . 


ſignifies the 


PRINCIPAL Rez, in Perſpective, is the Per- 


pendicular one which goes from the SpeCtator's 
Eye ro the Vertical Plane or the Table. And 
the Point where this Ray falls on the Table, is 
called from hence rhe ae 

PRINCIPAL Point, which ſome Writers call 
the Centre of the Picture, and the Point of Con- 
currence. 


PRINCIPLE, a Word very commonly and 


ſame as a Maxim, an Axiom, or a good Pra- 
ctical Rule of Action: Thus we fay, a Perſon is 
4 Man of Principles, when he always acts ac- 
cording to the Eternal Rules of Morality, Virtue 
and Religion. 5 . 

Sometimes it ſignifies a Thing Self- evident, and 
as it were Naturally known, and then tis uſually 
called, a Firſt Principal; as that, Nothing can Ex- 
iſt and not Exiſt at the ſame time: Thar, Where 


there is no Law, there is no Tranſgreſſion: That 4 


Whole is greater than 4 Part. 
Sometimes it hath the ſame ſenſe with Rudi- 
ments or Elements; as when we ſay, the Prin- 


ciples of Geometry, Aftronomy, Algebra ; we mean 


the Doctrine or Rules of thoſe Sciences. 

And in Chymiſtry particularly, tis taken for 
firſt Conſtituent and Component Particles of all 
Bodies, out of which they are made, and into 
which they are by Fire, as they ſay, reſolvable 
again. Thus Sale, Sulphur, and Mercury are the 


three Famous Chymical Principles, which they 


call Hypoſtatical; and the Chymiſts did formerly 
retend, that they could by their Art reſolve all 
ä — Bodies into theſe; and that theſe Princi- 
ples could be drawn Simple, Pure, and Uncom- 
ounded from Metals, &c. Bur fince this Art hath 
en more commonly ſtudied and conſequently 
much better kno vn, it is found to be a Falſity, as 
Mr. Boyle excellently ſhews in his Sceptical Chy- 
miſt ; and Lemery hints in many places of his 
good Courſe of Chymiſtry. : | 
The Modern Chymiſts agree that there are 
five kinds, or different ſorts of Bodizs, which 


may by Fire be drawn from many mix'd Natu- 


ral Bodies, and therefore which may in a large 
ſenſe be called Principles; as Earth, Salt, Spirit, 
Phlezm, and Oil, tho' theſe can never be drawn, 
perfectly Pure and Unmix'd ; nor have we any 
reaſon to believe they are the Conſtituent Princi- 
ples of the Bodies they are drawn from; and 
out of many Bodies hardly ever a one of them 
can be drawn ; and therefore they are not truly 
and properly the Elements or Conſtituent Prin- 
ciples of natural Bodies, nor indeed do we know 
any ſuch. f 

Of theſe the Spirit, Oil and Salt, are called the 
Active Principles; and the Vater and the Earth, 
the Paſſive ones. 


| Mr. Boyle ſheweth by many Experiments in his 
| Sceptical chmiſt, in the Diſcourſe about the Pro- 


ducibleneſs of Chymical Principles, in his Chymical 
Paradox at the end of his Noc i luca, and in many 
other places that theſe Chymical Principles are 
Producible and Deſtructible, and that they are 
manifeſtly Tranſmutable into one another. For 


by 


very variouſly uſed; ſometimes ir ſignifies the 
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1 ita pe the Chymiſts call Effential Oil 


or ProduR:on, or of its becoming Known to us. 


tion, of which the Earth, Water, Air, and all mix- 


thus produced: The whole World being a Ple- 
num and the Particles, or Atoms, of all Matter 


turned into Globular Figures, will be variouſſy 


| Very different from the others. 


mitted are refracted into the vivid Colours of 


Parallelogram of the ſame height, having for its 
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Aniſeeds 36 times over, and ſome other Oils 


would be produced above half the firſt Weight 
of the Oil in the form of a Black Pitch. That 
an acid and volatile Spirit and Salt were to be 
gained in a conſiderable quantity; and upon the 
whole it appeared that theſe Reſulting Bodies of 
ſuch very different Forms were produced by the 
Action of the Fire tranſmuting part of the very 
Subſtance of the Oil into them. 3 

That in general may be called a — 
which is the firſt cauſe of any Things Exz/Fence, 


The Ariſtotelian or Peripatetical Principles are 
the Four Elements, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire. 
The Epicurean Principles, are Magnitude, Fi- 
gure, and Weighr. SL 
Mr. Boyle thinks as the World now is ( for they 
can't account for irs Creation) that the Mecha- 
nical Principles, Matter, Motion, and Reſt, are 
Principles ſufficient to ſolve all the Phænomena of 
Narure. 3 
The Carteſian Pri 2 are theſe three follow - 
ing; Firſt, A moſt Subtle Matter very ſwiftly a- 
irared, fluid, and keeping. ro no certain Figure 
bu which ſuits ir ſelf ro the Figure of thoſe Bodies 
that are about it; The Second are very ſmall Glo- 
bules, that is, Bodies exactly round, and very 
ſolid, continually whirling about, and which do 
not only like the Firſt Principles, fill up the Sores 
of Bodies, but alſo conſtitute the pureſt Sub- 
ſtance of the Ætber and Heaven. The Third Prin- 
ciple is a Matter conſiſting of more thick and 
Branchy Parts, full of Angles and unfir for Mo- 


ed Bodies do conſiſt. 
Now they ſuppoſe theſe Three Elements to be 


ſolid, as ſoon as Motion was ſuperinduced into 
the World, theſe Atoms being of ſeveral Shapes, 
and. Sizes, would begin to rub and grind one a- 
gainſt another. 

By which means, ſome would come to be 
ground or turn d round Globules; and theſe con- 
ſtitute their Second Element. The ſmall Chips, 
Shavings, or Duſt, that comes off in the forming 
of theſe Globules, is the Matter of their Firſt E- 
lement ; and theſe muſt needs be in every ripid 
Motion. Bur thoſe Particles which are not yer 


angled, and not fo fit for Motion as the others; 
and therefore will conſtitute a Third Element 

PRIORITY, in Law, ſignifies an Antiquity of 
Tenure, in compariſon of another nor ſo ancient, 
as to hold by Priority, is to hold of a Lord more 
anciently than of another. 

PRISAGE, is that Cuſtom or Share that be- 
longs to the King, out of ſuch Merchandice, as 
are taken at Sea by way of Lawful Prize. 


PRISM, is a ſolid Figure, contained under ſe- 


veral Planes, whoſe Baſes are Polygons, equal, 
parallel, and alike ſituated. Alſo a Triangular 
ſolid glaſs, thro' which the Sun's Rays being tranſ- 


the Rain-bow. | 
The Surface of a Right Fr:iſm, is equal to a 


of Vegerable above 50 times, he fund that there 


cauſe ir is but a Priſm of "Infinite Sides. 

The Solid Content of a Priſm, is found by 
' Multiplying the Area of its Baſe. by its Perpend- 
dicular Altitude. 

| * * . . Triple of a Pyramid of the fame 
| Baſe a eight. Proportion of Solids, wi 
tis demonſtrated. 1 1 MRS 
| 'PRISMOTD, is a folid Figure, contained un. 
der ſeveral Planes whoſe Baſes are rectangular 
Parallelograms, parallel and alike ſituate. 
|  PRIVILEDGE, is by Cicero defined to be Lex 


fingulare, whereby a private man, or a particular 

poration, is exempred from the rigour of the 
Common Law. Ir is uſed ſometimes in the 
Common Law, for a place that hath any ſpecial 
Immunity. | | | 
PRIVILEDGE, is either Perſonal or Real: 4 
Perſonal Priviledge, is that which is granted to 
any Perſon either againſt or beyond the Courſe 
of the Common Law: As for Example, A Mem- 
ber of Parliament may not be arreſted nor any 
of his Servants, during the fitting of the Parlia- 
ment; nor for a certain rime before and after. A 


place, as to the Univerſities, That none of either 
may be called to VMeſtminſter- Hall, upon any Con- 
tract made within their own Precincts, or proſe- 
cuted in other Courts. And one belonging to the 
Court of Chancery cannot be ſued in any other 
Court, certain Caſes excepted; and if he be, he 
may remove it by Writ of Priviledge. 8 

PRIVY, in Law, ſigniſies him that is partaker, or 


of Blood, be thoſe that are linked in Conſanguinity; 
every Heir in Tail is Privy to recover the Land in- 


tailed. The Author of the New Terms of Law, 


Rabe, and Privies in Blood. Others mention four 
kinds of Privzes, viz. Privies in Blood, as the 
Heir to his Father. Privies in Repreſentation, as 


Executors or Ad miniſtrators to the deceated. Pri- 


vies in Eſtate, as he in the Reverſion, and he in 
the Remainder, when Land is given to one for Life, 
to another in Fee, for that their Eſtates are created 
both at one time. The fourth is Privy in Tenure, 
as the Lord by eſcheat, that is, when the Land eſ- 
cheateth to the Lord for want of Heirs. 

PRIVY-SEAL, is a Seal that the King uſeth to 
ſuch Grants, or other things, as paſs the Great Seal; 


and laſtly the Great Seal of England. The Privy- 
Seal is ſometimes uſed in things of leſs conſe- 
quence, that never paſs the Great. Seal, no Writs 
| ſhall paſs under the Privy-Seal, which touch the 
Common Law. 5 

PROBATE, of Teftaments, is the exhibiting and 
proving Wills and Teftaments before the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Judge, delegated by rhe Biſhop, who is Or- 
dinary of the Place, when the party dies. And the 
Ordinary is known by the quantity of Goods that 
the deceaſed hath out of the Dioceſs wherein he 
departed ; for if all his Goods be in the ſame 
Dioceſs, then the Biſhop of rhe Dioceſs, or rhe 
Archdeacon, according as their compoſition leads, 
hath the Probate of the Teſtament : But if the 
Goods be diſperſt in divers Dioceſſes, ſo that there 
be any ſum of note (as five pounds ordinarily) 


Baſe a Right Line equal to the Periphery of that 


out of the Dioceſs where the party lived; then ” 
the 


Priſm. The ſame may be aid of 2 Cylinder, be. 


private homini irregata. Others ſay it is, Tus 


Priviledge Real, is that which is granted to a 


hath an Intereſt in any Action or Thing, as Privy 


makerh divers ſorts of Privies, viz. Privies in 
Eſtate, Privies in Deed, Privies in Law, Privies in 


firſt they paſs the Privy-Signer, then the Privy-Seal; 


r 


PRO 


che Archbiſhop of Canterbury the Ordinary by 
This Probate may be made in two ſorts, in Com- 
mon form or per teſtes. The proof in common form 
is only by the Oath of the Executor or Party ex- 
kibiring the Will, who ſweareth upon his belief, 
" thar the Will exhibited by him, is the laſt Will and 
Teftament of the deceaſed. The proof per zeffes 
is when over and befides his own Oarh, he alſo 
uces Witneſſes, or makes other proof to con- 
firm the fame, and that in the preſence of ſuch as 
1 any intereſt in the Goods of the de- 


ma 
— , or at leaſt in their abſence, after they have 


been Lawfully fammoned to fee ſuch a Will pro- 
ved, if they think good. And the latter courſe 
is taken moſt commonly when there is fear of 
ſtrife or diſpute about the deceaſed's Goods. For 


ſome hold that a Wil proved in common form only | 


may be called in queſtion any time within thirt) 
Years after: And where a will diſpoſes of Lands 
and Tenements of Freehold, ir is now frequently 
proved by Witneſſes in Chancery. 
PROBATOR, in Law fignifies an Accuſer, or 
Approver, or one who undertakes to prove a crime 
charged upon anorher. 85 
PROBE, a Chirurgical Inſtrument to found 
the Depth and Circumſtances of Wounds or Ul- 


CETS. 

PROBLEM, is a Propoſition which relates to 
Practice; or which propoſes ſomething ro be 
done ; As to make a Circle paſs through three gi- 
ven Points not lying in a Right Line: To find 
the Compaſs, Ge. 

PROCAT ARC ITI CA, is the pre- exiſtent Cauſe 
of a Diſeaſe, which co- operates with others that 
are ſubſequent; whether it be external or inter- 
nal, as Anger, or Heat in the Air, which beget 
ill Juice in the Blood and cauſe a Fever. Blan- 
chard. 8 

PROCEDENDO, is a Writ whereby a Plea or 
Cauſe formerly called from a Baſe Court to the 
Chancery, Kings-Bench, or Common-Pleas, by Writ 
of Priviledge or Certiorari, is releaſed and ſent 
down again to the ſame Courts to be proceeded 
in there, after ir appeareth that the Defendant hath 
no cauſe of Priviledge, or that the matter compri- 
ſed in the Bill not well proved. 
PROCESSE, in Law, is the manner of proceed- 
ing in every Cauſe, being the Writs and precepts 
that go forth upon the Original upon every Action, 
being either Original or Judicial. Sometimes that 
only is called the Proceſs, by which a man is cal- 


led into the Court, becauſe it is the beginning or 


principal part thereof, by which the reſt of the bu- 
ſineſs is directed. The difference between Proceſs 
and Precept, or Warrant of the ſuſtices, is this, 
the Precept or Warrant is only to attach and con- 
vent the party before any Indictment or Con- 
viction, and may be made either in the name of the 
King or the Juftice : But the Proceſs is always in 
the King's Name, and uſually after an Indictment. 
PROCESS, in Chymiſtry ſignifies the whole ex- 
act Courſe of any Operation or Experiment. 
PROCESSfON, in Carbedral and Conventual 
Churches, the Members formerly had their ſtated 
Proceſſions, wherein they wa ked two and two in 
their moſt Ornamental Habits, with Hymnus, Mu- 
ſick and other ſuitable expreſſions of Solemnity, 


and reſpect to the occaſion. In every Pariſh there 


was a Cuſtomary Proceſſion of the Pariſh Prieſt, 
the Patron of the Church with the Chief Flag, or 


Holy Banner, and the other Pariſhioners in Aſcen- 


fion Week, to take a Circuit round the Limits of 
the Mannor, and pray for a Bletſing on the Fruits 
of the Earth. To this we owe our preſent Cuſtom 
of Perambulation, which is ftill in moſt places cal- 
led Proceſſioning, and going in Proceſſion, tho' we 
have loſt the Order, and almoſt the Devotion, as 
well as the Pomp and Superſticion of ir. 
PROCESSUM continuendo, is a Writ for the 
continuance of a Proceſs, after the Death of the 
Chief Juſtice, or other Juſtice in the Writ of Oyer 
and Terminer. | 
PROCESSUS, vid. Aporbyſis. 


5 


tum. 


PROCESSUS Memmillares. See Papillarum 


Proceſſw. 

 PROCESSUS Peritonæi, are as it were two ob- 
I" or Channels, one on each fide the Os 
Pups, reaching to the Skin of the Scrotum, thro the 
Holes of the Tendons of the Oblique and Tranſ- 
verſe Muſcles, in which Production, or Didymi, 
as the Ancients called them, rhe Seminary Veſſels 
deſcend, and beſtowing one Tunicle on the Teſtes, 
they contain them like a Bag. By the Holes of 
theſe Proceſſes, the Muſcles called Cremaſteres do 
alſo deſcend. s 
 PHROCESSUS Styli formis, or Styloides,is a kind 
of External Proceſs of the Oſſa Temporum, being 


{mall and long, having the Horns of the Os Hyoides 


tyed to it, it is a flender and long Appendix, and in 

2 is Catrilaginous, but in Adult Perſons, 

Bony. 
PROCESSUS Zygomaticus or Fugalis, is an Ex- 


rernal Proceſs of the Oſſa Temporum, which runs 


forward, and is joined with the Bone of the upper 


Maxilla, from which juncture is formed that Bridge 


called the Xygoma, reaching from the Eye to the 
Ear, under which lie the Tendons of the Crota- 
phite Muſcle. 5 

PROCH EIN any, in Common Law, ſignifies him 
that is next of Kin to a Child in his Nonage, and is 
in that reſpect allowed by Law to deal for him, in 
the managing his Affairs, as to be his Guardian, 


if he hold any Land in Socage, and in Redreſs of 


any Wrong done to him, and is in the Proſecution 
of any Action at Law per Guardianum, where the 
Plaintiff is an Infant, & per proximum amicum, 
where the Infant is Defendant. | 
PROCIDENTIA Ani, is a falling out of the 
Lower end of the Rectum inteſtinum, and is very 
uſual in Children. | 
PROCIDENTIA uteri, is a relaxing of the in- 
ner Tunick of rhe Vagina of the Womb, and was 
cut off by Phyſicians formerly, and even ſtill, 
ſome think the Womb it ſelf may fall down; but 
the Ligaments are fo ſtrong as to hinder any ſuch 
Fall. Blanchard. 8 
PROCLAMATION, is a Notice publickly gi- 
ven of any thing, whereof the King chinks fit to 
ad vertiſe his Subject. | | 
PROCLAMATION of a Fine, is a notice open- 
lv and folemnly given ar all the Aſſizes held in the 
County, within one Vear after the engroſſing it. 
And theſe Proclamations are made upon Tran- 
ſcripts of the Fine, ſent by the Juſtices of the Com- 
mon- Pleas, to the Juſtices of Aſſize, and the Ju- 
ſtices of Peace. | 
PROCLAMATION of Rebellion, is a Publick 
Norice given by the Officer, Thar a Man nor ap- 
pearing upon a Subp.ena, nor an Attachment in the 


Chancery 


PROCESSUS Ciliars. See Ciliare Ligamen- 
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Chancery, ſhall be a Rebel, unleſs he ren- 
der hi by a Day aſſigned in this Writ. 


PROCONDYLI are the Bones of the Fingers 


* 


next the back of the Hand. 


PRO confeſſe, in Law, is when upori a Bill ex- 


' hibired in Chancery, the Defendant appears, upon 
a Habeas Corpus (which is granted by order) to 
bring him to the Bar, the Court Afigns him a 
Day to Anſwer ; which being expired, and no 
Anſwer put in, a ſecond Habeas Corpus is granted, 
and a further Day aflignd; by which Day, if he 

- anſwer not, the Bill upon the Plaintiff's Motion, 
ſhall be taken pro confeſſo, unleſs cauſe be ſhewed 


by a Day, which the Court uſually gives, and for | 


want of ſuch cauſe ſhew'd upon Motion, the Sub- 
ſtance of the Plainriff's Bill ſhall be decreed, as if 
it had been confeſſed by the Defendant's Anſwer. 
PROCTOR, is he who undertakes to manage 
another Man's Cauſe in any Court of the Civil o 
Eccleſiaſtical Law, for his Fee. 


PROC TORS of the Clergy, are thoſe who are 


choſen and appointed ro appear for the Cathedral 


and other Collegiate Churches; as alſo for the 


Common Clergy of every Dioceſs at the Parlia- 
ment, to fit in the Lower-houſe of Convocation. 
PROCURATORY, is the Inſtrument by which 


any Perſon or Community did conſtitute or dele- | 
gate their Proctor or Proctors to repreſent them in 


any Judicial Court or Cauſe. | 
PRODROMUS Morbm, is a Diſeaſe that comes 

before a greater, as the ſtraitneſs of the Breaſt pre- 

dicts a Conſumprion, or the Rickers. Blanchard. 


to continue a Right Line, or draw ir out 
till ir have any aſſigned Length. 

PRODUCT, is the Quantity Ariſing from, or 
Produced by the Mulriplication of two or more 
Numbers, Lines, Sc. into one another, thus, 


If 6 be multiplied by 8, the Product in 48. In 


Lines, tis always, (and ſometimes in Numbers) 
called the Rectangle between the two Lines that 
are multiplyed one by another. See Rectangle. 
PROEGUME NA, is an Antecedent Internal 
Cauſe of a Diſeaſe in the Body, occaſioned by ano- 
ther, and ſo cauſing the Difeaſe, that if it be taken 
away, the Diſeaſe may ſtill continue; as a Pletho- 


ra, or ill Juice in the Blood, produced by an ill 


way of Diet, whence proceeds an Obſtruction of 
the Entrails. Blanchard. = 

PROFIL (French) a Term in Painting, fignify- 
ing properly a Face or Head ſer ſideways, as uſu- 
ally on Medals, and ſuch a Face is faid ro be in 
Profil, or in a Side View. Tis alſo ſpoken of the 
View of a Building, or City, Sc. in Oppoſition 
to the Plan or Ground- plot of it; and fo appears 
to have much the ſame ſenſe as a Proſpect of any 
Place, City, or Piece of Architecture, viewed 
ſide ways, and expreſſed according to the Rules 
of Perſpective. This is called the Profil of ſuch a 
Place, Ciry, &c. Some call rhe Our-lines of any 


Figure irs Profil, but that way of ſpeaking is im- 
FUNDUS, a Muſcle, which bends the | 


proper. 
PRO 
Fingers. 


PROGNOSIS & Signa Prognoſtica, are Signs 


- 


whereby we know what will become of the Pa- 


tient, as to Recovery or Death. 

PROGRESSION Arithmetical, or Continual 
Proportion Arithmetical, is when Numbers (or 
other Quanr'ties} or proceed by equal differences 
Eicher increaſing or decreaſing.) As, 


nal, the Sum of the Extreams is always equal to 


: equally diftant from the Extreams. 
PRODUCE, a Term in Geometry, ſignifying | | 


| 


3 6 8 10 33 1 
4. 4＋ x. 47 2x. 4 ＋ 3x. 4 ＋ 4x. a+5x. a+6x, 
16 18 20 23 | 


— 


2, 4. 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, Se. 
3» 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 13, Ge. 
16, 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, Se. 


Increaſe, in 


wo in 2 
the Common 2 


In the two former, is a continual 
the latter a continual Decreaſe, by 
or Common Exceſs. 


1. If three Quantities are in Arichmerical pro- 
Portion Continued, the Sum of the Exrreams is 
equal to the Double of the Meas. 
Let a be the firſt Term, and æ the Common Dis. 
ference; then will the three Quantities be a, « + x 
«+2x; or 4, 4 — &, 4 — 2, if the Progreſſion 
deſcend. 

Now 4 ＋ x, doubled, is =a TAT 2X 
242 ＋ 2 *. 2. E. D. 


2. If four Quantities are ſo, the Sum of the 
Extreams is equal to the Sum of the Means. 

Let the four Terms be 4, a ＋ x, 4 +2 4. 
4 ＋ 3 Xx 8 | ZN 

Tis plain, that the Sum of the Means, and of 
the Extreams, is 2 4 +3 x. 


3. If never ſo many Quantities are ſo proportio- 


the Double of the Mean, if the Number of the 
Terms be odd, or to the Sum of any two Terms 


Thus, in the following Series, 


a + 7x. 4 S*. a+ 9x. 4+10x. 


The Sum of the Extremes 2 4 + 1ox-is equal 
to a + 5 multiplied by 2; that is, the Dou. 
ble of the middle Term: As it is alſo to the Sum 
of any Two of them equally diſtant from both 
Extremes, | 
And this muſt ever be, becauſe the laſt Term 
contains in it the firſt, and alſo the common Diffe- 
rence ſuper-added as often as the Number of its 
Place is diſtant from the firſt Term: Bur the firſt 
Term hath no Addition of the Difference ar all ; 
and as the ſecond Term hath one Difference or 
Ratio more than the firſt, the third one more 
than the ſecond, &c. ſo the laſt ſave one, hath 
one leſs than the laſt of all; the laſt ſave two, 
one leſs than the laſt ſave one, c. So that the 
Sum of any two of theſe equally diſtant from 
the Extremes, muſt be equal to the Sum of the 
Extremes; becauſe one encreaſes as much as the 
other decreaſes. | 


Hence 'ris plain, 
COROLLARIES. 


1. That the Sum of any Number of Terms in 
ſuch a Progreflicn may be had, F the Sum of the 
Extremes de multiplied by half the Number of the 
Terms, or half that Sum by the whole Number 
of the Terms. 


| — 


HA 


be given but 


3. Which laſt Term in ſuch a Progreſſion may 
be hall eaſily, by multiplying the Number of the 
Terms, leſſened by one, into the Common Ex- 
ceſs, and then to that Product adding the firſt 


rm. 
5 Mrhus if the laſt Term, in a Progreſſion of 52 
Places were deſired, where the Common Difference 


is 3, and rhe firſt Term 5: 
Multiply 51 by 3, it produces 153; to which 
adding 5 the firſt Term, you have 158 equal to 


dee laſt Term in ſuch a Progreſſion. 
| 4. Wherefore if the Progreſſion begin with a Cy- 


pher, (which is rhe moſt Natural and Simple Pro- 

eſſon ; for when it begins with any other Term, 
tis in reality a Compound of two Progreſſions; one 
of Equals, as of 4, 4, a, 4, Sc. and thc other of 
Arithmetical Proportionals, as o. x. 2 x. 3 Xx. 4 x. 
Sc.) then I ſay, the Sum of all the Terms will be 


equal to half the Product of rhe laſt Term multi- 


lied by the whole Number of the Terms: For 
3 Firſt Corollary, the Sum of all the Terms 
will be equal to the Sum of the Extremes multi- 
plied by half the Number of Terms. 


Thus, ſuppoſe 
©. 2. 4. 6. 8. 10. 12. 14. 16. 18. 20. 

Or, 
0, K. 2 K. 3 &. 4 K. 3 K. 6 K. 7 x. 8 x. ꝙ æ. 10 &. 
20 the laſt Term, multiplied by 11 the Number 
of the Terms, gives 220; the half of which, 110, 

is the Sum of all the Terms 
For, by Corollary the Firſt, 20, the Sum of 


the Extremes, multiplied by 3. 5 half the Number 
of Terms, produces 110, the Sum of all the Terms. 


_ $5. Hence this very uſeful Theorem may be de- 
duced, that the Sum of all the Terms in an 


ſuch Progreſſion, beginning from o, is Subduple of 


the Sum of ſo many Terms, all equal to the great- 
eſt. For ler the firſt Term be o, and the laſt x, and | 


the given Number of the Terms u; then (by Ne 1.) 
will the Sum of all the Terms of the Progreſſion 
be + x, which is half or ſubduple of n x equa! 


to the Number of ſo many Terms equal to the 


greateſt. Q. E. O. 


6. The Sum of a Simple Arithmetical Progreſ- 
ſion, (i. e. aſcending by the Cardinal Numbers) 
continued from Unity ad Infinitum, is ſubduple 
the Sum of the ſame Number of Terms, each of 


which is equal to the greateſt; or, on the con- 


trar', this latter Sum is double of the former. B\ 
prefixing a Cypher before unity, this would be 
bur a Caſe of the laſt Corollary, the Sum of the 
Progreſſion remaining ſtill rhe fame. 

Bur that this is true in an infinite Series begin 
ning from Unity, (for in a Finite or Determinate 
one, the Proportion of the Sum is always leſs than 
double; tho it always approaches to it, and comes 


ſo much the nearer by how much greater the Se- 
ries is) we ſhall now thus demonſtrate: 

| To the Sum of Three Terms, f, 2, 3, 5. e. 6, 
the Sum of as many equal in Number to the grea- 
reſt, i. e. 9, has the lame Proportion as 3 to 2 ; 
bur to the Sum of Six Terms, f, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, i. e. 
21, the Sum of as many equal to the greateſt, 
i. e. 36, has the ſame Proportion as 3 ro 1 + + 
that is 3 to 2 4, the Decreaſe being ; but to 
the Sum of Twelve Terms, which may be found 
by Coroll. 1. equal 78, the Sum of ſo many equal 
to the greateſt, viZ 144, has the ſame Propor- 
tion, ( dividing both fides by 48) as 3 to 1 43 
i. e. 3 toi + +, (for 24 make , and the 
Remainder 24 is the ſame as 5) that is, as 3 to 2 
—z—7, the Decrement being now +. Since there- 
fore, by doutling the Number of Terms on- 
wards, you'll find the Decrement to be ++, and 
lo onwards in double Proportion; the Sum of an 
Infinite Number of ſuch Terms, in Arithmetical 
Progreiſion, equal to the greateſt, will be to the 
Yum of the Progreſſion, from 1 ad infinitum; as 
3 to 2 — +—75, Sc. that is, by Coroll. 1 and 


Q. E. D. 


7. The Sum of any Duplicate Arithmetical 


o the greateſt, as is che Number of Terms: For 
any fich Finite Progreſſion is greater than the Sub- 


triple Proportion, but approaches nearer and near- 


er to it continually, but how much the farther the 
Series of the Progreſſion is carried on. Thus the 
Sum of Three Terms, 1, 4, 9, = 14, is to thrice 
g9=27, as 1 or 1 , or IT 2 +— ro 3, 
{dividing both fides by 9 ) the Sum of Six Terms, 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, Se. viz. 91 to Six times 36! 


+ + 75 to 3, and the Sum of Twelve Terms 650, 
ro 12 times 144, Zz. e. 1728, (dividing both fides 
by 576) is as 1 ++ ++ ro3, Sc. the Fraction 
adhering to them thus conſtantly decreaſing, ſome 
by their Half parts, others by Three quarters: 
(for + is ++; therefore the firſt Decrement is +}, 
and r is ; therefore the ſecond Decrement 
is , Sc.) Wherefore the Sum of the Infinite 
Progreſſion will be to the Sum of the like Num- 


Y ber of Terms equal to the greateſt; as, 


— 


1 1 
14141 
. 
| CY TIT 
| Rs 


5 - b. -r, Se. ro 3, by Co- 
roll. 2d and 4th, in Progreſſion Geometrical. 


Bur the Sum of a Triplicate Arithmetical Pro- 
greſſion, (i. e aſcending by rhe Cubes of the Car- 
dinal Numbers) proceeding from 1 thro' 27, 64, 
Sc. ad infinitum, is ſubquadruple of the like 
Number of Terms equal to the greareſt: For the 
Sum of Four Terms, 1, 8, 27, 64, 1. e. 100, ro 
4 times 64, 1. e. 256, (dividing both ſides by 
64) will be found to be as 1 + + + e to 4; bur 
che Sum of 8 Terms, 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, 343, 
512, i. e. 1296 to 8 times 512, i. e. 4096, (divi- 
ding both fides by 1024) will be found to be as 
1 +: + to 4. Sc. The adhering Fractions 
thus conſtantly decreaſing, the one by their Half 
bart, the others by Three quarters, (for ;* is 
i and A is , Ec. Wherefore the Sum of rhc 


Infi. 


2, as 3 to 2 , that is, as 3 to i 2, or as 2 to 1. 


Progretſion, continued from Unity ad infinitum, 
s ſubtriple ot the Sum of as many Terms equal 


i. e. to 216, (dividing both fides by 72) is as 14 
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eſt; as, 


Or in Species, ſuppoſing 4 the Firſt Term, and 
r the Ratio, here equal to 2. 
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(Infinire) Number of Terms, equal to the great- 


— 
=? S.. — Se. to 4, by 
Corol. 2d and 4th, as 1 10 4. + = 


PROGRESSION Geometrical, or Geometrical | 
Proportion Continued, 1 when Mumbers, or ocher 
Quanriries, proceed by equal Proportion or Rgz3o a, 
(properly ſo called) that is according to one Com- 
| or Exponent of the Common Na- 
Increaſing or Decreaſing. As, 


2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. Se. :: 


4. 14. rra. rrra. rrrra. rrrrra, &c.:: 


For, every Term (but the firſt) ariſes from the | 


multiplication of the Ratio, or ſome Power of it, 


into it. 


The following Numbers are Continual Pro- 


128. 64. 32. 16. 8. 4. 2. Sc. :: 


will be to the Sum of a like 


portionals decreaſing, according to the Common | 
Ratio, 2 or r. 


the Rectangles of the Extremes made croſs- wa 
are equal to the Rectangle of the Mean Term, 
being every way 77 b, or 48. 


And from hence, Sturmiu, in his Marbeſis Enn 
cleata, Prop. 17. of Book 1. Schol. very briefly de- 
monſtrares that Propofition of Archimedes, that 
the Surface of a Right Cone # equal to a Circle 
whoſe Radius # 4 Mean Proportion berween the Side 
of that Cone and the Semi- diameter of its Baſe. 


_ 


ars. arg. ar“ ar.g ars. ar. 4. &c. 


Aud as in the former Rank of Numbers 2 was 


the Common Mulriplier, in this 2 is the Common 


Diviſor ; or, which is in effect the ſame, the Com- 


mon Multiplier is =. 


The moſt Natural and Simple Geometrical 
Progreſſion, is when it begins with Unity; as, 


8 8 16 32 
„ WW. .- wer. mos. ic 


| When it begins with any other Term, as à in 
the former Progreſſion, it is in effect bur ſuch a 
Progreſſion as this latter, multiplied into that firſt 
Term all along. | 


PROPOSITION I. 


If there are Three Quantities continually Pro- 
portional, the Rectangle of the Extremes is equal | 


to the Square of the Mean Term. 


As, Suppoſe 


a, ra, rra,: : Or, 3. 6. 12: : 


Its plain that the Extremes 4, rra, multiplied into 


one another, are equal to the Mean ra multiplied 
into it ſelf, or in Numbers, that 3 times 12 is 
equal to 6 times 6. 


SCHOLIU M. 


Alſo, If Three Quantities on each fide are in 
the ſame Continual Proportion as. 


+ AG LAU DID aid j. MOU BAL GaSS a5 23330, 


So 


Let E F (or 76) be a Mean Proportional be: 
rween the Side of the Cone B C, (orr 7 b;) and 
the Radius of the Baſe C D, (orb;) and ler 
there be an equal Number of Peripheries, r r 4, 
r a, and, anſwering to an equal Number of Ra- 


Oo 


* TT, [94 N 


o 
* 
*, 


dii in the ſame proportion; then will half the firſt 
Radius, BC, (or rr) multiplied into the Peri- 
phery a, (that is 2 TY 4b) be equal to half the 

Product of the middle Line into the middle Peri- 


phery, 


1C 


5 


1 1 1 - 
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phery, that is (as before) half 7 r a b : The for- 
mer of which 1s equal ro the Surface of rhe Given 
Cone, by the 4rh Conſ. of his Def. 18.) and the 
latter to the Area of the Circle, whoſe Radius is 
the Mean Proportion E F, (by the 2d Con. of his. 
Def. 15.) Q. E. O. 

And from hence alſo flows naturally this other 
ſition, That the Surface of the Cone, half rr a b, 


5 to its Baſe balf a b; à the Side of the Cone r r b, 


3 to the Radius of the Baſe b. For 
Ira: ab cryd:h. 
PROPOSITION IL 
If four Quantities are proportional, either con- 


tinually or diſcreetly, the Product of the Extremes 
is equal to the Product of the Means. 


, For if a, ra, Tra, rrra, = cr 2. 4. 8. 16. = "ris 


plain the Product of the Extremes and of the Means, 
is the ſame Quantity 7 7 7 4 4 or 32. 


In diſcreet Proportionals, let 4: r a : : b:rb; 
that is, 2: 4 :: 15: 30. The Product of the Ex- 
tremes and of the Means can here be no other than 
7 4 32 60. | 


on which Proportion is grounded the Golden 


Rule, or Rule of Three in Arithmerick ; ſo called, | 


becauſe having Three Numbers, (as 2. 4. 15.) it 


reaches how to find an unknown Fourth Propor- | 
tional: For alrho' this Fourth be unknown, yer its 


Product by 2 the Firſt Term is known, becauſe tis 
the ſame with the Product of the Means 4 and 15. 
Wherefore the Rule directs us to multiply the 
Third by the Second, that you may thereby ob- 
tain the Product of the Extremes; which divided 


by one of the Extremes, viz. the Firſt, muſt needs 


give the orher, that is, the Fourth ſought. 
COROLLARY. 


| 


| 


Ir's plain the Product of the EE and of any 
rwo Terms equally diſtant from them, and the 
Squire of the middle Term, muſt always be 
7s. | | | 

At the laſt Term but one, is multiplied into a 
Degree or Power of the Ratio leſs by one than the 


{laſt ; ſo the ſecond Term is multiplied into one 


more than the firſt : And therefore the Rectangle 
of rhe Extremes muſt ſtill be the ſame Quantity 
with. that of the Product ot any two Terms e- 


Square of the Middle Term, if the Numbe 
them be odd. n 


PROPOSITION IV. 
Having the firſt and laſt Terms, and the Ratio. 
To find the Sum of all the Terms in any Geometrical 


Progreſſion, Mr. Oughtred gives this Method. 
Let a be the firſt Term, and) the laſt; then ler 


[25 all rhe Anrecedents, and à — a = all the 


Conſequents, Ihe refare, by Compoſition of Pro- 
portion, i: ann, follows, That 4. ra: : 3 — 9. 
2 — 4. [hat is, the firſt Term is to the ſecond 
:: as rhe dum of all the Antecedents is to the Sum 
of ai rhe Conſequents: Wherefore by Multiplica- 
tion of the Extreams and Means, 3 42 —aa =r a 

—r4). Whetefore transfer 7 4, and it will be 
— & & = AX $a dF Bac & * Tranſpoſe x a y, 
then willr ay —aa =747;— 74. Dividecach 


| Part by 7 - 4, and x will be equal to 22 


7 4 4. 
That is, Multiply the ſecond and laſt Terms toge- 
ther, and from the Produtt ſubſirat the Square of 
the firſt Term ; and then divide the Remainder by 
the Difference between the firſt and ſecond Term, 
and the Quotient will be the Sum of all the Terms. 


Example, in this Series 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. 


2 

| | 4 
| 128 8 
| + 16 
| 32 
| 512 64 
4 128 


2) 504 ( 254 = 254 


| 


| The 7 of all the Terms bur the laſt, may be 


Hence itis plain, That if rwo Products ariſing found very eaſily thus: From the laſt rake the 


from the Multiplication of any two Pairs of Quan- 
rities, are equal; thoſe fo Quantities will be at 
leaſt diſcreerly proportional. 


PROPOSITION II 


If there are never ſo many continual Proportio- 
nals, the Product of rhe Extremes 1s equal to the 
Product of any two of the Means that are equal- 


ly diftant from the Extremes, as alſo to the Square | 
vf the Mean or Middle Term, if the Number of | 


the Terms be odd. 
Thus in this Progreſſion, * 


> 4 36:23 64a 
4. TA, Tra. rrra. rrrra. rrrrra. rrrrrra. &c. 


firſt, and divide the Remainder by the Rurio leſ- 


all the Terms but the laſt, as will very eaſily ap- 
pear if you multiply and divide Algebraically 
Which Rule is in ſome Caſes more ready than the 
former, and therefore tis ſometimes referred to in 


the following Conſe&aries, under the Name of 
Rule 2. 


PROPOSITION V. 


Having the Ratio of the Terms in any Geome- 


Itrical Progreſſion, To find any of the other Terms, 


or to find any Term ſought. | 

As for Inſtance: In Pregretfion, whole Ratio is 
2, to find the 24th Term; or to anſwer expedi- 
tiouſly the common Queſtion of the Price of ar 
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qually diſtant from that; and this alſo equal c the 


ſened by Unity ; the Quotient is the Sum of 
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6 ug a Nail (of his Shooe) 
and doubled every time. | | 
Begin and double, as tis eaſie to do, for ö or 8 


8 „„ 3 Se EZ 6-H 
i. ®. @&-% 6... 3% UG 223K 256 


And then over the Geotnetrica! Numbers place a 


Series of Arithmetical ones, beginning with o, as 
you ſee: Theſe are Indexes or Exponents of the 


other, and ſhew every where how often the Ratio 


is multiplied into its ſelf, to produce any particu- 
lar Term. Thus over 64, the 7th Term, there 


ſtands the Index or Exponent 6 ; which ſhews that 


64 is the 6th Power of the Ratio 2, (ſince the 
Series begins with Unity.) Now the Addition 
and Subſtraction of the Indexes anſwers to the 
Multiplication and Diviſion of the Numbers they 
ſtand over: For 3 ＋ 5 = 8, which is the Index 
of 256, the Product of 8 into 32; and 7 - 4 = 3, 
which is the Index of 8, the Quotient of 128 di- 
vided by 16. This be ing the admirable Property 
and vaſt Uſe of theſe Indices, (which is the Rea 
ſon and Foundation of the whole Buſineſs of the 
Logarithms, as you may ſee under that Word) tis 
very eaſie by their help ro come at any Term, 
tho never ſo remote either way. For ſuppoſing 1 


would have the 16th Place in this Progreſſion, ſince 


$ +8 =16, I find, that if I multiply 256 by it 
felf, or ſquare ir, it will give me 65536, which is 
the 16th place; and ſince 16 + 7 = 23, if I multi- 
ply that Number by 125, it will produce 8388608, 


which is the 24th Place or Nail; (for the Indices 


begin with o) and therefore that doubled, accord- 
ing to the Condition of the Queſtion, will give 
16777216 Farthings, which reduced, is 17476 /. 
5 4. 4d. 

From which Propoſitions about Geometrical Pro- 
portionals, theſe wonderful Corollaries may be de- 
duced. | 


1. That tis poſſible by theſe Rules to collect an 
In finite Series of Proportional Terms into one Sum, 
alrho' it is impoſſible to run over all the Terms ſe- 
parately, becauſe Infinite. Thus, in a continu'd 
Series of Frag tions decreaſing in a double Propor- 
tion, 2, 4, F, 12, 73, Cc. ad infinitum, if you take 
them backwards, you may juſtly reckon a Cypher, 


or o, for the firſt Term; (for between + and o, 
there may be an Infinite Number of ſuch Terms) | 
and the Infinite Sum of theſe Terms will be pre- 


ciſely equal ro Unity: For ſubſtracting the firſt o 
from the laſt 5, and the Remainder : being divi- 
ded by the Name of the Reaſon leſſen d by 1, that 
is by 1, which divides nothing; the Quotient + is 
the Sum of all the Terms, excepting the laſt, (by 
Rue 2.) and ſo the laſt + being added, the Sum of 
all in that Series will be 1. Now if the laſt is 
not , bur 1, the Sum of all will neceſſarily be 2; 
and if 2 be the laſt, the Sum of all will be 4: In 
a Word, it will be always double the laſt Term. 


2. And ſince in this Caſe the Sum of all the pre- 
cedenr Terms is equal to rhe laſt Term, rhe one 
}cing ſubſtracted from the other, there will remain 
nothing, i. e. — - - 31, Ge. in In- 
initum, is = o; and alſo, 1 4 — 3, Oc. or 
11 — + — {=> 06. == 9. 


;. Tn like manner the Sum of Infinite Fractions 


— — — 


decreaſing in tripple Reaſon in an Infinite Series, | 


(3 + 3 + 3+ +57, Se. will be equal to 

if from the laſt 4 (again in an — Order) — 
ſubſtract the firſt o, and the Remainder ; be di- 
vided by the Name of the Reaſon leſſen d by U. 
nity, chat is by 2, the Quotient + will be the Sum 
of all the Antecedent Terms; and adding to this 
laſt + or #, the Sum of all will be 4 or +. 
Bur had the Fractions decreas'd from 7. in a 
Quadruple, or from 5 in a Quintuple Proportion 
Sc. the Sum of the whole Series would have been 
accordingly + cr 4, and ſo any Series of this kind 
is equal to a Fraction, whole Dencminator is leſs 
by an Unite than the Denominator of the laſt Fra- 
Ction in that Series, (ſuppoſing the Series to be 
numbred backward, as before.) 


4. Generally alſo, any Infinite Series of Fract;. 
ons decreaſing according to the Proportion of the 
Denominator of the laſt Term, and having a com- 
mon Numerator leſs by an Unite than the De- 
nominator of the laſt Term, (as + + 3 + , &c. 
or 4 +34 + 21, Se. or + IF ＋ . + Se. 
is equal to Unity, after the ſame way as the Se- 
ries, Coroll. 1. which may be comprehended under 
this kind, and which may be demonſtrated in all 
its particular Caſes by the ſame Method we have 
hitherto made ule of, or alſo barely ſubſumed from 
Coroll. 3. For fince} + 5 + 45, Ge. is equal to 
73 3 F 3 T +7, Sc. will be equal to : or 1; 
and ſo in the reſt. | 
And particularly the Sum 55 + 55+ +554, 
Sc. decreaſing in a Quadruple Proportion, is equal 
to ; and the Sum of 7} ＋ 55+ + 7554, Ge. is 
equal to r; and the Sum of r + 554 + 75557, 

jc. decreaſing in an Octuple Proportion, is equal 


to 7 : For ſubſtracting the firſt Term o, and divi- 


ding the Remainder by the Name of the Ratio 
leſſen d by Unity, that is by 3, the Quotient 51, 
gives the Sum of all, except the laſt. 

This therefore (viz. 5+) being added, the Sum 
of all will be ++ or ++: In like manner + being 
divided by the Naiue of the Reaſon lefſen'd by U- 
nity, the Quotient will give 2; and adding the 
laſt, the Sum of all will be 22, i. e. 1: So chat 
hence tis evident, that 1 — 7 — 7+ = 5573S 
Sc. or — +4 + + + 554 To i579, Sc. in infini- 
tum, will be equal to nothing; and 4 — #4 — 3775 
— +757, Sc. = 0. | 


5. The Sum of an Infinite Progreſſion, whoſe great- . 
eſt Term is a Square Number, the others decrea- 
ling according to the odd Numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, ©c- 
is in Subſequialteran Proportion of the Sum of the 
like Number of equal Terms, 3. e. as 2 to 3. For 
the Sum of three ſucWTerms, as 9, 8, 5. 1. e. 22 
co thrice 9, 3. e. 27, is (dividing both ſides by 9) 
as 2 2, viz.-*ro3, or 2 + + — t to 3. Bur 
the Sum of Six ſuch Terms, 36, 33, 32, 27, 20, II, 
i. e. 161, to fix times 36, i. e. 216 (dividing both 
ſides by 72) is as 2 + 4 — 7, Sc. the adhering 
Fractions thus always decreaſing, ſome by half, 
others by three Quarters, as in Coroll, 7. Progreſ- 
ſion Arithmetical : Wherefore the Sum of the Infi- 
nite Progreſſion will be to the Sum of the like Num- 
ber of Terms equal to the greateſt, as, 
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by Coroll. 2d and ath, 5 2 to 3. E. D. 
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either Spiritual or Secular, to 


| e Lan verſe, du- 
is ſometimes made to the Sheriff. 
\QHIBITION, is a Writ to forbid any Court, 
SEEDS 
depending, upon Suggeſtion thar rhe Cogni- 
= heed belongerh not to the ſame Co 
Bur is now uall l 
lierh for one thar is impleaded in the Court Chri- 
ian far a Cauſe belonging ro the Temporal Ju- 
":(didtion, or the Conuſance of the King's Court; 
whereby as well the Party and his Council, as the 
Judge himſelf, and the Regiſter, are forbidden to 
proceed any further in that Caule. 


—— 


PROJECTILES, are ſuch Bodies, as being put 


into a violent Motion by any great Force, are then 
caſt off or let go from the Place where they re- 


ceived their Quantity of Motion, and do after- 
wards move at a Diſtance from it; as a Stone 


thrown out of ones Hand, or by a Sling, an Ar 
row from a Bow, a Bullet from a Gun, Sc. 
There hath been a great Nyſpute about the 
Cauſe of rhe Continuation of rhe Motion of Pro- 
jettiles, or what it is that makes them move after 


they part from the Force that began the Motion. 
The Peri pateticks will needs have it, That the Air 
being by the Motion of the Hand of the Slinger, 


Sc. put into a moſt violent Agitation, and forced 


rapidly to follow the Motion of the Stone, while 
tis accelerated in the Hand of the Slinger, doth | 


ta prevent a Vacuum, preſs with all due Velocity 
after the Stone when it parts from the Hand, and 
thruſts it forwards as long as it can. But this Ac- 


count ſeems very unconceivable; and there needs 


nothing more to ſolve the Motion of Projefted Bo- 
dies, but only to conſider, That all Bodies being 
indifferent to Motion or Reſt, will neceſſarily con- 
tinue the State which they are put into, unleſs 
they are forced to change if by ſome other Force 
impreſſed upon them. Thus if a Body be at reſt, 
ſo it will eternally abide, if nothing move it; or 


if it be in Motion, ſo it will eternally move uni- 


formly on in the ſame right Line, if nothing ſtop 
ir. Wherefore, when a Stone is put into any De- 
gree of Motion, by the Rotation of the Arm of 
the Man that ſlings it, whatever Degree of Velo- 
city it had acquired when it parted from the Hand, 
the ſame would it ever after keep if it moved in 
Vacuo, and had no Gravity: Bur becauſe ir hath a 
Tendency, as all Bodies (by the Law of Nature) 
have, towards the Centre of the Earth, and is alſo 
reſiſted by the Air all along as it goes, in propor- 
tion to its Velocity; it plainly follows, that it muſt 
needs be both continually drawn downwards, and 
alſo continually retarded in its Progreſſive Motion 


forwards, and conſequently ar laſt fall down to the 


The Line of Motion which a Body projected de- 


ſeribes in the Air, (abſtracting from the Reſiſtance 


of the Medium) is, as hath been proved by Galli- 
leus, and many Others, and particularly by our 
Sir Iſaac. Newton, Prop. 4- Cor. 1. of his Second 
Book, the Curve of a Parabola : Which Line is 
alſo deſcribed by every Deſcending Body. 

He ſhews alfo, Thar if rhe Line of Direction of 
the Projectile Motion of any Body, the Degree of 
irs Velocity, and at the Beginning, the Reſiſtance 
of the Medium being given, the Curve which it 


will deſcribe may be diſcovered, and vice verſa ; 


he ſaith alſo in Schol. Prop. X. Lib. 2. Thar the 


* 


urt: 
moſt uſually taken for that Writ which | 


hich a Prefectile deſcribes in a Medium u- 


from | niformly moſting. the Motion, rather approaches 


to an Hyperbola than a Parabola. 


The Learned Capt. Halley proves all Proje@iles 
to deſcribe a Parabola thus: ker Oe 


* 


C 


— 


Let the Line GR F be the Line in which the 
Project is directed, and in which, by the firſt 
Axiom, under the Word Deſcent, it would move 
equal Spaces in equal Times, were it not deflected 


the Horizontal Line, and G C a Perpendicular 
thereto. Then the Line G RF being divided in- 
to equal Parts, anſwering to equal Spaces of Time, 
ler the Deſcents of the Projett be laid down in Lines 


Lines, GS, GR, GL, GF, or as the Squares of 
the Times; (i. e.) ler them be drawn from 8 
to T, from R to U, from L to X, and from F to B, 
and draw the Lines TH, VD, X Y, BC, paral- 
lel to GF; I fay, the Points T, V, X, B, are 
Points in the Curve deſcribed by the Profect, and 
that That Curve is a Parabola. | 

That the Points are in the Curve, is evident by 


dies: and the Parts of the Deſcent GH, G D, G V. 
GC=ST,RV, LX, FB, being as the Squares 
of the Times, (by Prop. 2. under the Word De- 
ſcent) that is as the Square of the Ordinate H T, 
DV. IX. BC=GS,GR, GL, G, the 
Spaces meaſured in thoſe Times; and there being 
no ſorher Curve but the Parabola, whoſe Parts of 
the Diameter are as the Squares of the Ordinates, 
it follows that the Curve deſcribed by a Project can 
be no other than a Parabola: And ſaying, as RV 
the Deſcent in any Time, as RG or VD the direct 
Mot ion in the fame Time; ſo is VD to a Third Pro- 
portional, or the Parameter of the Parabela to the 
Diameter GC, which is always the ſame in Pro- 
jects caſt with the ſame Velocity: And the Velocity 
being defined by the Number of Feet moved in a 
Second of Time, the Parameter will be found by di- 
viding the Square of the Velocity by 16 Foot 1 Inch, 
the Fall of a Body in the ſame Time. 


| 41H 2 PROJE- 


downwards by the Force of Gravity. Let GB be 


parallel to G C, proportioned as the Squares of the 


Axiom 2. under the Word Deſcent of Heavy Bo- 
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* - . PROJECTION, in Chymiſtry, is purring any | 

id Matter to be calcined 1 into the Cruci- 

ble ful | The Cafting | ; | viz. 
r Philoſopher's Stone into a Cru- 66 Deg. 30 Min. each way from thence on — 
cible of melred Metal, in order (as they boaſt | Colare , gives their Centres. By this Me. 
they can do) to tranſmute it into Gold or Silver, thod all Parallels, of Declinations may be drawn. 
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Example of the Szereographick 


is called alſo Prejectian; and the Matter they caſt 
in, the Powder of Frejection. ; 
PROJECTION of the Sphere in Plano, is a true 
Geometrical Delineation of the Circles of the 
Sphere, or any aſſigned Parts of them, upon the 
Plane of ſome one Circle; as on the Horixon, Me- 


Stereographick, which ſuppoſes the Eye to be but 
90 — diſtant from, and perpendicular to the 
Plane of the Projection; or Orthograpick ; when 
the Eye is at an Infinite Diftance. 

By what hath been taught in our Doctrine of 
Spherical Geometry, (ſee that Word) it will be very 
eaſie ro project the Sphere on any Plane. For the 
Analemma, ſee that Word. And here follows an 


Sphere on the Plane of the Meridian, 


the Sphere, Dialing, &. 


the Meridian. 


69/ 


Let ZQNE be the Meridian. 


Z and N the Poles, as alſo the Zenith and 


Nadir. 
E Q the Equinod:al and Horizon. 


Z N the Equino&ial Colure, and Prime Ver- 


tical Circle. 

2 15 N, Z 30 N, Z 45 N, Sc. are Hour- 
Circles or Meridians, and alſo Azimuths, 
becauſe the Pole is in the Zenith. 


And to deſcribe theſe Circles, find the Points 
15, 30, 45, 60, Sc. in the Equinoctial, by ſetting 
the Half Tangent of their Diſtance from V; and 
then their Centres are found by ſetting their Co- 


ſecants both ways from their Points of Interſection | 


with the Equator. 


S. S, and W, W, are the Northern and Sou- 


rallel from the Centre of the Primitive, which 


and 2. of Probl. 2. of Spberick Geometry. 
ridian, Equator, Tropick, &c. And this is either 


Projection of the | 
Equi noctial, 
and Horizon, which gives good Light into the 
Knowledge of Spherical Triangles, the Doctrine of | 


The Stereographick Projection on the Plane of | 


Or you might have ſet the Co-ſecant of the Pa. 
would have alſo found the ſame Point for the Cen- 
tre of the Parallel, whoſe Redius is equal to the 
Tangent of its Diſtance from its Pole, by Cor. 1. 


Theſe Parallels in this ProjeRion, are alſo Ami- 
canters, or Parallels of Altitude. 


S, W, is the Ecliptick, which muſt be divided 
from the Divifion on the Scale of Half Tangenes, 
bur denominared according to the Signs of the Zo- 
diack, reckoning 30 Degrees to each Sign. 5 


The Stereographick Projection on the Plane of 
&he Equinoctaal. 


8 X mn “. 
Let S C be the Meridian and Solſticial Colure; 
E N the Equinoctial Colure and Hour. Cir- 
cle of 6. f 
P the North Pole. 

'S & the Northern Tropick. . 
ES N the Northern Half of the Ecliptick; 
(whoſe Centre is found by ſetting off 
the Secant of 23 Deg. 30 Min. from S) 
And its Pole is at 4 the Interſection of 
the Polar Circle and Meridian; and is 
the Place through which all Circles of 
Longitude muſt paſs. 
EZ N the Horizon of London, which is 
deſcribed thus: Ser the Half Tangent of 
the Co-latitude from P to Z ; then the 
Tangent of the ſame, ſer from P to O, 
or its Secant from Z to O, gives its Cen- 
tre; and its Pole will be at h, 38 Deg- 
30 Min. (in the Half Tangents) diſtant 

rom F, where þ is at the Zenith. 
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"+ 2b dev au her Chiks is thi PreojeBice, 
I. For Circles of Longitude, which muſt all paſs 
thro” a, and the 
ſer therefore the Tangent of 66 Deg 
4, downwards, on the Meridian, produced; which 


will find a Point, through which a Perpendicular | 
drawn to the Meridian, ſhall contain in it the Cen- 
tres of all the Circles of Longitude, whoſe Diſtan- 
ces ſer off to the Redius P x, ſhall be the Tangent: 


of the Degrees of their Diſtances from the Meridi- 
, S C, (which is that belonging to 180. Deg.) 


2. All Parallels of Declinetion are drawn by ſet- 


ting the Half. Tangents of their Diſtances from P. 


3. All Azimuth, or Vertical Circles, muſt paſs 
thro h at the I - Since therefore the 
is 38 Deg. 30 Min. diſtant from P, ſer the Co- ſe- 
cant of that (or the Secant of 51 Deg. 30 Min.) 
from þ on the Meridian extended below, and thar 
ſhall find the Point x, the Centre of the Azimuth 
of Eaſt and Weſt, viz, EN; and the Centres 


of all the reſt are in a Line that's perpendicular to | 


the Meridian, and drawn through x. 


4. Circles of Altitude, or Almicanters are leſſer 
Circles, whoſe Poles are not in the Plane of the 
Projection, and may be deſcribed by our Third 
Caſe of Probl. 9. of Spherich Geometry. Thus the 
Circle Oe is a Parallel of Altitude 50 Degrees a- 
bove the Horizon. 

5. All Hour-Cireles are ſtrait Lines from the 


The Stereographick Projection on the Plane of | 
the Horizon. 


Firſt, Draw a Circle repreſenting the Horizon, 


and quarter it with two Diameters. 


Then will 


be the ⁊enith of the Place. 
12 7 12 the Meridian. 


1 * * „ # - 
ny 
N 


Degrees of the Ecliptick; 
30 Min. from | 


Zenith | 
| 0 be the Centre of the EquinoRiial, 6 Æ 6. 


Make 


r x 5 avgent of 38* 3e, (or Tangent of 
P ſhall be the Pole of the World. 


Make 
KE = f Tangent of 51 30 (or Tangent of 
25*45) 
And 


XZ o = Secan FORE J 
1 „ 2 Tang. Fof 33 Deg. 30 Min, 


Then ſhall 


the Primirive Circle. | 

And Azimuths are all Right Lines, paſſing thro' 
(7) the Centre of the Primitive, to the equal Di- 
viſions in the Limb. 


Ction with the meridian are found by ſetting the 
Half Tangent of their Diſtance from the Zenith 
Southward and Northward, or both ways from 7. 
Their Centres are found by biſecting the Di- 


ſtance between thoſe two Points; for the Middle 


ſhall be the Centre of the Parallel. 
ö 


iS = + Tangt. of 28 oo' Diſtance J to rhe 


of the Tropick of & from the ⁊eni th Sourhw: 
And or down- 


I Vp = 5 Tangr. of 7 5200 = Diſtance ward 


of the Tropick of vp from the Zenith from x. 


And the Interſection again with the North of 
the Meridian, is at 


Z 1059 3 Nfor 2 ** the Northwards, or up- 


152 © S3 wards from x. 


For the Hour- Circles, 


Make 3 c = Tangent of 51 30%, or Pe = Se- 
cant of 310 30“. Draw G C I perpendicular ro 
the produced Meridian. Wherefore, if from c, 
with the Radius æ c, you ſer off the Tangents of 
156, 309, 45% Se. both ways, you'll have the 


Centres of the ſeveral Hour Circles, 7 and 5, 8 
and 4, Se. | 


Note, In all Stereographick Projections, all Dia- 
meters are meaſured on the Scale of Half Tan- 
gents: The Reaſon of which you have in Prop. 2. 
of our Spherick Projection. And this # the 


of the Hour-Circles of the Sphere on any Given 
Plane. | 
PROJECTURE, a Term in Architecture ſig- 
nifying the Jutting or N of any Part of 
a Building, the Coping of a Wall, &c. Theſe the 
Italians call Sporti, and the Greeks, Echphoras ; and 


5 6 the Prime Vertical, or Azimuth of E, & W. 


in the General, all Margents which hang over be- 
| yond 
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In this Prejection, Almicanters are all parallel to 


| Parallels of Declination, are all Leſſer Circles, 
and parallel to the _— ; and their Interſe- 


Ground of all Dyalling, or the True Projection 
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Jond the Scopus of a Column, are called Tree. 


an Officer choſen by Perſons Eccleſiaſtical, pub- 


the Lower, and one of the Higher Houſe. He 
of the Lower Houſe, preſently upon the firſt Aſ- 


ſen by the Members ot the ſaid Lower Houle, is 


ſuch as are of that Houſe, when he ſees Cauſe to 


—_—— 


ures. X Y 


as Co-parceners before Partition. 
Lips. == — 5 
PROLEPSIS, is a Figure in Rhetorick, dy which 


g ROLAPSUS Uteri, See Uteri Prolapſus. 


ſo on. Blanchard. | 
PROLOCUTOR of the Convocation Houſe, 1s 


lickly aſſembled by Virtue of the King's Writ, for | 
every Parliament : And as there be two Houſes of 
Convocation, ſo there are two Prolocutors, one of 


— 


ſembly, by the Motion of the Biſhops, being cho- 


preſented to the Biſnops for Prolocutor, that is, the 
perſon by whom they intend to deliver their Reſo- 
lutions to the Higher Houſe, and to have their 
own Houſe eſpecially ordered and governed. His 
Office is to cauſe the Clerk to call the Names of 


read all things propounded, gather Suffrages, and 
the like. 

PROMOTERS, or Promooters, are thoſe who 
in Popular and Penal Actions do proſecute Offen- 


ders in their own Name and the King's; having | 


Part of the Fines or Penalties for their Reward. 
They do belong eſpecially ro the Exchequer and 
King 5 Bench. LT 

PROMULGE 4 Law, is firſt to make a Law, 
and then to declare, publiſh, and proclaim the ſame 
ro Publick View; and fo Promulgated. 

PRONOS, or Pronaus, a Term uſed by Archi- 
tects for a Church-Porch, or a Portico to a Palace, 
great Hall, or ſpacious Building. 

PRONATOR Radiz Quadratus, is a Muſcle of 
the Radius, which ariſeth broad and fleſhy from 
the Lower and Inner part of the Ulna; and pal- 
ſing tranſverſly over the Ligament that joins the 
Radius to the Ulna, and is ſo inferred to the Supe- 
rior and External part of the Radius: It helps with 
the Pronator Teres to move the Radius inwardly. 

PRONATOR Rad: Teres is a Muſcle of the 
Radius, by ſome called Pronator Superior Rotundus : 


It ariſeth fleſhy from the Internal Exruberance of | 


the Os Humeri, where thoſe bending the Carpus 
and Fingers do ariſe; and firmly adhering to the 
Flexor Carpi Radials, it deſcends obliquely down- 
wards to its fleſhy Inſertion, a little above the 
middle of the Radius Externally: Its Uſe is to 
move. the Radius inwards. 
"PRONOTARY, or Protonotary, is a Chief Of- 
ficer of the Common Pleas and Ning Bench. He 
of the King's Bench records all Actions Civil ſued 
in that Court, as the Clerk of the Crown-Office doth 
all Criminal Cauſes. Thoſe of the Common-Pleas 
do enter and cnrol all manner of Declarations, 
Pleadings, Aſſiſes, Judgments and Actions: Alto 
they make out all Judicial Writs, as the Venire fa- 
cia, after Iſſue joined; and Habeas Corpus, for bring- 
ing in of the Jury; and Diſtringas Jurator. They 


+ | Wrizs of Superſedess, for Appearance to Exicen:;. 
+ PRO in Diviſo, is a Poſſeſſion or Occupation of | as well as the Exigents and Writ of eie fo. 
Lands or Tenements, belonging to two or more | removing Caufes from bother Inferior Courts of Re. 
Perſons, whereof none knows bis ſgveral Portion, cord, where rhe Party hath Cauſe of Priviledge a 
84 Alſo Writs of Procedendo and Scire facias in all Ca- 
PROLABLA, the utmoſt prominent Parts of the | ſes, and Writs to enquire of Damages, and all Pro. 
; | ceſs upon Prohibitions, and upon rits of Audita 
Querela, and Falſe 71 
t might be objected by the Adver- | Laſtly, They enrol all Recognifances ackn 
22 what nga _—_ | | ed in that Court, and all * Kevoveries 952 
they make Exemphifications of any Record in the 
PROLEP TIC Us, is a Diſeaſe always anticipa- | ſame Term, before their Rolls are made up and 
ting; ſo as if the Ague came to day at Four of | delivered into the Treaſury of the Records of chat 
the Clock, then to Morrow one Hour ſooner, and | Court. ; __ 


; 


Iſo make out Wrirs of Execution and Seikn - 
»> 


ment ; With many other. 


PRONOUN, in Grammar, is a Variable Word 
ofren uſed as a Noun, and nearly of a like Signi. 
fication with it: And theſe Pronouns they divide 
into ſuch as are, | | 


1. Finite; as, I, Thou, He, &c. 
2. Infinite ; as Qua, Cujus, &c. 
3. Demonſt rative, which ſhew a preſent Perſon 
or Thing; as, I, Du, He. &c, 

4. Relative, which refer ro ſome Antecedent 
Word; as, who, which, Sc. A 


5. Interrogative ; as when who and which, &c. 
are uſed in asking Queſtions. 

6. Poſſeſſrees ; as, Mine, Thine, &c. 

7. Gentiles, which expreſs a Nation or Country ; 
as, Noſtras, Veſtras, Cujas in the Latin Tongue. 


PRO Parti bus Liberands, is a Writ for the Par- 
tition of Lands between Co-heirs. 
PROPER Fraction, is ſuch an one as hath its 
Numeraror leſs than the Denominator ; as }, 5, 
which 1s really leſs chan Unity, and therefore pro- 
perly ſpeaking, a Fraction. | 
PROPER Navigation, is the guiding of a Ship 
to any Port deſired, where the Voyage is to be per- 
form'd 1n the vaſt Ocean ; and requires nor only 
the Lead-Line, and Ordinary compaſs, but Axi- 
mut h Compaſs, Charts, Log-board, and Half Minute- 
Glaſs with Inftruments for Celeſtial Obſervation, 
as the Quadrant, Fore-ſtaff, &c. And the Naviga- 
tor mutt be able by theſe to find at any time in 
what Place the Ship is; which is done by compa- 
ring it with any known Place; that is, how much 
the ſame known Place is firuare from the Ship, 
either towards the North or South, which is called 
the Difference of Latitude; or towards the Eaſt or 
Weſt, which if in proper Degrees, is called the 
Difference of Longitude. 
PROPERTY, or Propriety, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is 
rhe higheſt Right that a Man hath or can have to 
any thing, and no ways depending upon any other 
Man's Courteſie: And this, none in our Kingdom 
can be ſaid to have in any Lands or Tenements, 
but only the King in the Right of his Crown; 
becauſe all the Land throughout the Realm is in 
the Nature of Fee, and held either mediately or 
immediately of the Crown. 
This Word nevertheleſs, is uſed for that Right in 
Lands and Tenements that Common Perſons have, 
becauſe ir importeth as much as tile Dominium, 
tho' not Directum. And there are Three manners 
of Rights of Property, that is, Property Abſolute, 
Property Qualified, and Property Poſſeſſory. 
PROPHASTIS, is a Fore knowledge in Diſeaſes, 
alſo an Occaſion or Antecedent Cauſe. Blanchard. 
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— of Health) which gives notice of future 
t imminent Diſeaſes. Blanchard. 


any Metal or ſoft Matter, which afterwards will 
harden, is caſt. i | 
PROPORCITAS, in Law, fignifies the Decla- 
ration or Deliverance of an Aſſiſe; otherwiſe called 
Veredium Aſſiſe, the Verdict of an Aſſiſe; be 
caufe rhe Aſſiſors are ſworn to declare the Truth, 
4 therefore are called Furatores or Fuorors. 
PROPORTION, 1. When two Quantities are 
compar d one with another, in reſpect of their 
Grearneſs or Smallneſs, that Compariſen is called 
Ratio, Reaſon, Rate, or Proportion : Bur when 
more than two Quantities are compared, then 
che Compariſon is more uſually called the Propor- 
tion that they have to one another. The Words 
Ratio and Proportion are frequently uſed promi- 


ſcuoully. 


2. When two Quantities only are compared, the 
former Term is called the Antecedent, and the lat- 
ter the Conſequent. 


3. And the Proportion cr Relation of two Num- 
bers one to another, is found by dividing the An- 
tecelent by the Conſequent ; and the Quotient is the 
Exponent or Denominator of the Proportion. 

As, if the Quotient be 2, the Proportion is Dou- 
ble; if 3, Treble; if 4, Quadruple; if 5, Sub- 
duple, or one Half; if 3, Subtriple, or one Third 


part; if 2, or 1 , Seſquilateral, or the Proportion 


Seſquitertian, or once with a Third part; and uni- 
 verſally, the Proportion of A to B, is that denomi- 
2A 


cared by , that is by the Quotient of A divi- 
R 
ded by B. 


Rational, or between Number and Number, have 
particular Names given them by Greek and Latin 
Writers. e | 


ſequent, the Quotient be 1, it is called Proportion 
of Equality, or Simple Proportion. 


If the Quorienr be 2, 3, 4, (or ſuch other Inte- 
ger Number) it 'is called Multiple Proportion, (viz. 
Deuble, Treble, Quadruple, &c.) And the Contrary 
to thoſe are called Submultiple, (viz. Subduple, Sub- 
triple, Subquadruple, &c.) or One half, a Third 
part, Fourth part, or ſuch other Aliquot Part. 


If the Quotient be 1, with one ſuch Part, as 
1 2, 1 3, 1 4, Sc. it is called Superparticular , 
(viz. Seſquialteral, Seſquitertian, Seſquiquartan, 
&c.) And the Contraries hereunto are called Sub- 
ſuperparticular, ( viz. Subſequialteral, Subſequiter- 


tian, &c. 


teger greater than Unity) with ſuch an Aliquor 
Part, it is called Multiple: ſuper particular, ( as 
2 +, Duple-ſeſquialteral ; 3 4, Triple ſeſquitertian; 
3 4, Triple-ſeſquiquartan, &c.) And the Contra- 


Suduple-ſoſquialteral, Subtriple-ſeſquitertian, &c. 


: — en ten nn — — — 
ere is a Part of that Part of 
Dk called Hygicine, (or what reſpects the Pre- 


denominated by one and an Half; if 4, or 13, 


4. Theſe Proportions, ſo many of them as are 


If aber the Antecedent be divided by the Con- 


If ſuch Quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or fuch other In- 


nes thereunto are Sul multiple ſuper particular, as 


If the Quotient be 1, with ſome Nader of 
Aliquor Parts, as 1 f, 1 3, 1 7, Sc. it is called 
Superpartient, (as Superbipartiens tertias, Super- 


bſuperpart ent, 
as Subſuperbipartiens tertias, &c. — n 


ber, (as 2, 3, Sc.) with ſuch Number of Aliguot 
Parts, as 2 4, 3 4, 3 3, Cc. it is called Multiple. 
ſuperpartiens, (as Dupla ſuperbipartiens tertiens, 
Tripla ſupertripartiens quartas, Tripla-ſuperbiparti. 
ens quintas, &c.) And the Conrraries therèunto, 
Submultiple-ſuperpartient, (as Subdupla-ſuperbipar. 
tient tertias, Subtriple-ſupertripartigys quartas, &c.) 
As that of 31 to 7, ( becauſe 5 = 44) is Qua- 
druple ſupertri partiens ſepti mas; and its Contra- 
, 7 to 31, is Subquadruple-ſupertripartiens ſep- 
ti mas. 

And under ſome of theſe Compellations all Pro- 
portions will fall, which are as one Integer Num- 
ber to another. | 


Bur notwithſtanding all this ado, (tho' that the 
Ancient Geometers may be underltocd, I thought 
fir ro explain theſe long, barbarous, and hard Words 
nere) tis much better, and more [Intelligible, to 
expreſs theſe Proportions, as the uſual manner now 
s, by the Numbers themſelves, than by theſe 
Names; and briefly and clearly to ſay, as 31 is 
to 7, or as 7 is to 31, rather than to 227 Quadru- 


tri partiens ſeptimas. 


5. If when Four Quantities are conſidered, you 
find that the F:rſt hath as much Greatneſs or Small- 
neſs, in reſpect of the Second, as the Third hath in 
reſpect of the Fourth: Thoſe Four Quantities are 


| called Propartionals, and are thus expreſſed, 


„16 
t 


Thar is, As 8 contains 4 four times, ſo 16 con- 


| rains 4 four times; and therefore 8 is juſt as big 


in reſpect of 2, as 15 is in reſpect of 4. 
Here therefore, the Ratio between the Firſt 
Pair, is equal to the Ratfo between the other Pair 


| equal Ratio's, are Proportionals. | 

But if you encreaſe or diminiſh any one of rheſe 
Four Numbers, the Ratio will grow unequal, and 
then they will not be Proportzonals : As if inſtead 
of 8 you ſhould pur 9 or 7, letting all the reſt re- 
main as they were; twill then be plain, that 9 
hath more Magnitude, and 7 hath leſs in reſpect 
of 2, than 16 hath in reſpect of 4; for 9 con- 
rains 2 above four times, and 7 doth nor contain 
it ſo often as four times; whereas 16 contains 4 ex- 
actly four times: Wherefore theſe latter Num- 
bers, 9, 2, 16, 4, or 7, 2, 16, 4, are not Propor- 
tionals, And twould be the ſame, if any other 
Member of the firſt Four Numbers had been al- 


rered ; for the Proportion would neceſſarily be de- 
troyed. 


—c 


6. The annexed Figure will ſerve very well ra 
explain Proportion, 


: Le- 


| n I rripertiens quartas, Superbipartiens quintas, &c.) 
PROPLASM, the ſame with a Mould in which] And the Contraries hereunto are Sul r 


If fuch Quotient be ſome greater Integer Num- | 


pla. ſupertripartiens ſeptimas, or Subquadrupla-ſuper- 


of Numbers; and confequently, theſe Four having 
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and e d, cutting each other at Right Angles in C, 


* ways —— 


1 


2 „„ 


Let the Radius e C be ſuppos d to move quite 
round on its Centre C, till the Point e come to 
the ſame Place it was at before it began to move; 
then will that Point e have deſcribed the Circum- 
ference of a Circle, which let be H4Ze. Then 
at the ſame time, any other Point of the Radius, | 
as ſuppoſe F, will alſo have deſcribed the Inner | 


Circle F hg X. Draw the two Diameters H Z, 


which will divide both Circles into four Quadrants. 
Tis plain from hence, that the ſame Proportion 
which the outer Circle (Z) bears to its fourth 
(or any other) part A; the ſame muſt the inner 


Circle (X) bear to B, alike Part of its Circum- | 
ference. For when the longer Radius e C harh | 


moved over the fourth part of the Circle Z, and 
the Point e is come to H; then will the Point F 
alſo be come to h, and will have gone over a Qua- 
drant of its Circle X; and when e is come to d, 
F alſo will be come to g, and will as well as 
the other have deſcribed a Semi- circle: So that 
as the Circle Z is to any Part of its Periphery, or 
as it is to the Ark A; ſo will the Circle X be to 2 


like Part of its Periphery, or to the Ark B. Thar is, 


= 4 
= AKT 


7. And from theſe Conſiderations may all the ſe- þ 


yeral Species of Proportion be demonſtrated from 
the Nature of the Thing. For if 


2 2322822. 
r 


It will certainly follow by Inverſion, that 
Nn 
That is, If Z be as big in reſpect of A, as X 


r 
1 mou muſt, the Ark A (or any other Part of it) be 


-- ——_ = 7 = 


r Cirgle 


For ſuppoſe the Z to be Doubl, 


ble, Triple, &c. of the Ark B, 2 like Part of 


the Circle X. Therefore, as the Whole is to the 
Whole, ſo the Parts muſt be to the Parts; that is 
E : X:: A: R K el 


* 


9. If you compare the Differences ( which is 


what remains when one 1s ſubtracted from the 
other) between the Antecedents and their Conſe- 
quents, with thoſe Conſequents; another Species 
of Proportien will be found, which is called Pro- 
portion by Diviſion, and ought to be thus expreſt, 


A: A:: XB: 


Now undoubredly, if from the whole Circle Z 
you take a Quarter, (or any other Part) as A; and 
alſo from the whole Circle X you take a Quarter, 
or any like Part, as B; the remaining three Quar- 
ters of the outer Circle, muſt be to its other Quar- 
ter A, as the remaining three Quarters in the in- 
ner Circle are to its Quarter B. That is, | 


= AA HEB R-SED 
n # 59 


10. Or if you add the Antecedents and Conſe- 
quents together, and then compare the Sums with 
the former Conſequents; another Species ariſes, 
called Proportion by Compoſition ; and tis thus ex- 
A | | 


Z+A:A::X+B:B. 


And tis certain, ſince Z: A:: X: B, by the 
Suppoſition, and alſo Z: X:: A: B. by Alternate 
Preportion : Z and A together will be to A, as X 
and B together are to B. That is, 


Z ＋A: A 


5 


X+B:B. Q E. D. 


10 , 2 


. * *» 
9 0 9 


11. If you compare the Antecedents with the 
Differences between them and their Conſequents, 
another Species of Proportion ariſes, which is 
called Converſion of Proportion: And is thus ex- 
preſt, | 


12 9 ::8, 6 
2. 2A: : XXS 


Which is very plain from the Conſideration of the 
Figure; for no doubt the whole Circle Z is to its 
r (viz. Z — A) as the wholwleſſer Circle X 1s to 
3 (which is X — B.) 


is in reſpect of B; then muſt A be as little in re- $33 3 


ſpect of Z, as B 1s in reſpect of X. 


12. If when Z. A:: X. B, you compare the 


. : K Con f titles 
Or if 12 contain 3 as often as 8 contains 2, then ſequents A and B with two other Quantitles, 


will 3 be contained in 12 as oft as 2 is contained 


in 8. 


8. Since Z: A:: X: B, it will follow, by 


{0 as to make two Rows of Proportionals, ſtanding 
2 


thus, 4 4 :: B. I. 


Alternate Proportion, that Z: X:: A: B; that 
1s, Antecedent 1s to Antecedent, as Conſequent is 
to Conſequent: Which is plain, if the former Fi- 
gure be well conſidered. 


12 | WS. 326 f 

Then will Z be to d:: as X: I, which 15 
another Species of Proportion by Equality, or ex 
quo ordinata: And follows from this Figure ver) 


plain!y, 


the 
11S 
; tO 


the 


tles, 


ling 


h 15 
or e 
very 
110, 


= 13. IE Z be taken 26 
3X, W 
6 0 £110: 40 


„ien N ae 


conclude, 
X; or alſo as 12 J Z, to 12 4 X. 


And ſo on, in whatſoeyer Proportion the two Mag- 


nirudes Z and X are multiplied, fo they are multi- | 


plied equally, or that you take one as often as you 
take the cther. For then there will be the ſame 
Proportion between the Magnitudes thus equally 
multiplied, as there was between the Simple Wan 
tudes, before ſuch Multiplications. 
And theſe Magnitudes thus , fqually multiplied, 
are called e/£quz-multiples of th 
Z and X: Hence we ſay, that </£qui-mnudt:ples are in 


the ſame Proportion as ſuch ſimple Magnitudes, out | 


of which they are compounded. 


14. If Z be diviled in the ſame manner as X is; 
and ex. gr. you take a fourth Part of Z, and the 
like of K. or the tenth, or any other Part of Z, 
and the fame of X: Then will theſe Parts be pro- 
portional to their Wholes, Z: X:: 4 Z (or = Z) 
or r X. All which is ſelf-evident. 


15. A Proportion is ſaid to be Compounded of o- 
ther Proportions, when the Exponent of That is 
made by the Multiplication of the Exponents of 
Theſe, one into another. Thus, the Compound of 
the Treble and Double, (whoſe Exponents are 3 and 


2) is the Treble of the Double, (whoſe Exponent is | 
3 * 2) that is, the Sextuple (becauſe 3 x 2 = 6) 


which is manifeſtly a Work of Multiplication, 


16. The Products, or the Quotients of any Two 


Quantities or Numbers Multzplied or Divided by | 
the ſame Third Numbers, are in the ſame Propor- | 


tion as the Numbers were before they were Multi- 
plied or Divided. | 


E. gr. 1. Let 8 and 12 be multiplied by 4; 


then will 8: 12:: 32:48. 


2. Let 8 and 12 be divided by 4; then will 8: 


Ai | 


The Reaſon of which is very plain; becauſe one | 
Number is juſt as much increaſed by Multiplication, | 


or diminiſhed by Diviſion, as the other is. 
PROBLEMS. 


To Tws Lines A. and B, to find D a Third Propor- 
tional. 


9.86 X, ox. gr; 3 Z and 
81 5 23:3, or 


ſimple Magnitudes | 


0 
6 


- 


Proportional D. 


Make any Angle, as à c e; chen fiom @, take 
4 b A, and bc =B, and a4 =C, join 5 4, 
and thro c draw a Parallel to h d; fo Pall 2. be 


| the Line ſought: For A. B:: C. D. 2e 6 Euclid. 


Of the Proportion of Figures. 


1. To find the Proportion that one Rectangle 
hath to another, both Length and Breadth muſt be 
conſidered. 

For Rectangles are to each other as the Products 
olf their reſpective Lengths multiplied by their 
Breadths. | 

Thus, if there be two Rectangles, the former of 
which hath its Length 5 Inches, Yards, gc. and 


| 


its Breadtli 3 Inches, Yards, Sc. and the latter 
had its Length 8 Inches, Yards, Sc. and its 
Breadth 4 Inches, Yards, Cc. Then the Rectan- 
gles will be to each other, as 3x5 (=15) is to 
4 x 8( =32) 1. e. as 15 Is to 32. Fo that all 
Rectangles are to one another in 4 Ratio compound- 
ed of that of their Sides. | . 


ö 


To Three given Lines, AB and C, to find @ Fourth. 


4 », When 
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2. When R les have their Sides proporti- | - Let the rwo Fran Pirie be band 


onable, (fo that a 5 18 the Sum of the Lines ſought be A: 
Rectangle A, to the Rectangle B, in a ate to find a Point where Z may be ſo divided, as that 
Proportion to the Ratio of the Sides. ISS... nin. 
| | [which etect ndicularly at either End of Z: 
2 <8 — ; þ Draw d parallel to Z, and where it cuts the Circle 
d | er fall , and draw R; Then, I fay, a and e are the 
| Segments required: For a be. N. E. D. 
De „en N E e | E r 
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1 For the Ratio of & to B, is compounded of the | __ * 
10 Ratio of ab to e 5, and of the Ratio of ad to 2 8 
17 ef. | =” m4 = 3 
1 But in this Caſe @b is toe h, in the very ſame |} | 9 | | 25 
f l | | M 7 . . M1 o 1 
F: 5.5.01 Ratio as à d is to e f; and therefore the Proportion | : | 7 | 
F of A to B being compounded of thoſe two equal . | 18 | 
14 1 Ratio's, muſt be duplicate of the Ratio of their 6—ů —— 
N | Sides to each other; that is, duplicate of the Ratio þ *% FE . 
1 ty To of ab to e h or of ad to ef. Q. E. D. ty, os . n 5 
A Li COROLLARY. 10 
4 1 Hence all Triangles, Parallelograms, Priſms, Pa- „ 1 
F rallelopipeds, Pyramids, Cones and Cylinders are * 48 
| l to one another reſpectively compared, in @ Pro- | 4 5 
1 portion compounded of that of their Heights and 5 m *. 
1 4! Baſes 2 SP 3 
11 you *a d n 
; ; i : 8 | 3 22 p — | 8 ION 8 
1170 3. All Triangles, and Parallelograms, Pyramids, . 
Fa Priſms, and Parallelopipeds ; alſo all Cones and Cy- | 
Bel linders, each Kind compared among themſelves : If | | 
3 they have equal Altitudes, are in the ſame Propor- | FE CASE 
ths tion as their Baſes : If they bave equal Baſes, are as ; 
1 rok their Heights. : 8 
140 | ; : Where the Difference = X is given, find #2 28 
The For the Baſes, or Heights, will ſeverally be com- * yh, 


before, which erect perpendicularly at either End df 
X: Then draw R from the middle Point of X, and 
with it, as a Radius, deſcribe a Semi- circle on the 


F 0 | 9 and 
Thus, if the equal Altitude of any two Triangles, Center 4 : So ſhall @ + X be the greater Line, 


| : iplied b 
Parallelopipeds, Cones, £9c. be called a, and their rags ropes 19 = a ＋ KX, multiplied by 
unequal Baſes h and d: Ihen by the 13th of Pro- | © N 


portion (above) h. d :: a b. ad. That is, in other Words, if you have the Ex- 
treams, and the Sum and Difference of 4 Propor- 
tionals, you may find the Terms ſeverally. 


mon Efficients or Maltipliers; and therefore muſt 
make the Products be in the ſame Proportion as the 
Multiplicand was before. 


This Problem being of conſtant Uſe, ought to be 
placed among the Elements of Geometry. 


CASE I. PROBLEM I. | 
To fin Two Squares, whoſe Sum or Difference 1 


given wectproca ly proportional to Two gen 
Squares, 


To Find Two Right Lines, whoſe Sum and Difference 
25 given, rectprocally proportional to Two given 
Lines. | | 


| „ 


- 7 Y 
- : o 0 1 . 0 
0 3 + & 


* 


draw the Lines à and e, which be the 


(or m) : Therefore by Similar Triangles, S a: : c. m. 
Wherefore «x equo reciprocally h. a:: e. c. Where- 


N E. F. 


CASE HI. 
If d, the Side of a Square, which is the Diffe- 


rence of the Squares required, were given; 
1d. h:: c. f. a fourth Proportional; and, by the 


onal to Þ and c; which ſuppoſe to be g and d + , 
whoſe Difference is d: Then erect F at Right An- 
ges, and on d + g, deſcribe a Semi-circle : After 
which drawing @ and e, they ſhall be the Sides of 
the Squares required. 


Of the Proportion of Solids 


| Every Parallelcpiped, as 4 g, is to a Pyramid, 
tkmxb of the ſame Baſe and Height, as 3 to 1. 


and c be the Sides of the Squares given, | 
de equal to the Sum of the Squares requi- | 


fourth proportional jonal to 8 h and c; which | 
be d: Then, by the former Problem 
rocally proportionable to h and c, 
is 8: As ſuppoſe the Segments g and 5, 


Fides of the Squares ſought, For ſince S:: cd. 


fore their Squares will be alſo in the ſame Ratio. 
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8 
For if you ſuppoſe the Altitude bg, to be divitled 


| into any Number of equal Parts, by Plains parallel 


to rhe Baſe; then becauſe of the Pyramids b ng E 


| 22b, bFD BH, Kc. being ſimilar, the Baſes 


m ug k and HB D FP, will be in a Duplicate Ratio 


diminiſh towards the Vertex in the Proportion of 
the Squares of Numbers in Arithmetical Progreſſion. 
But it was proved above in Numb. 7. of Arith- 


ties are Subtriple to as many, equal to the greateſt; 


| zz e. to ſuch as compoſe, or are the Elements of the 


Parallelopiped : Wherefote the Parallelopiped to 


fotmer Problem, find 2 Lines reciprocally proporti- | 


| the Pyramid, is as 3 to 1, or the former is triple of 
the latter. 5 

And this muſt hold in all Priſnis of what Figure 
ſoever, in reference to a Pyramid of the ſfime Baſe 
with them. 


ders; for a Cone being compoſed of Circles whoſe 
Peripheries decreaſe Arithmierically, the Planes of 
tho'e Circles muſt be a Rank of Secundans, (for 


quently the whole Rank, or the Cone, will be Sub- 
triple of the Cylinder, which is a Rank of as many 
Terms equal to the greateſt. 

A Cylmder, Spheroid, and Cone, of the fariie Baſe 
and Height, are as 3, 2, and 1. 


Let the Semiſpheroid A TS Bhic bs dividig 


into 3 equal Parts, as in tlie Figure; Then the 


412 Fi; 


ok their Altitudes bg, D b. That is, Theſe Baſes 


metical Progreſſion, That a Rank of fuch Quanti- 


And fo alſo in the Proportion of Cories to Cylin- 


they are as the Squares of their Radius) and conſe- 
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SH: : :QGHB; chat is, as 3 
(or 5) is to 821 Gd. rige 
And thus it will be, you make ſo many new 
Biſſections; that is, you'll find the Squares of the 
inates, and conſequently the Circles made on 
-Progretfion of odd Numbers. 
But a Series of ſuch a Progreſſion ig to as boſe 


equal to greateſt as 3 to 2 (by Corol 5. of Progreſi- 


on Geometrical) wherefore the x oc to the Sphe- 
roid is as 3 to 2, and being to the Cone as 3 to 1. 
The Cylinder, Sphereid, and Cone, are as 2, 2, and 


1. Q. E. D. 

PROPORTIONAL Spiral Lines. 
Lines. Pe | f 

PROPOSITION, (in General) is a Thing pro- 
poſed to be proved, made out, or demonſtrated : 
And in Mathematicks, is either a Theorem, or a 
Problem; which ſee. - 5 3 . 

PROPRIETATE-Probanda, is a Writ that lies 
for him that would prove a Property before the She- 


See Spiral 


riff: For where a Property is alledged, a Replegiare 


Heth wat. 


PROPTOSIS, is the Falling-down of fome 


Fart; as of the Eye, the Cawle, c. 
PRO Rata. See Oneranda pro rata portions. 


another Day. The Difference between a Proroga- 
tion and an Adjournment, or Continuance of the 
Parliament, is, That by the Prorogatzon in open 
Court, there is a Seſſion; and then ſuch Bills as 


paſſed in either Houſe, or both Houſes, and had | poral 

not the Aſſent to them, muſt at the next Aſſembly |, | 
tions; One is by way of Caution, to call witneſs, 
(as it were) or openly to affirm, That he doth 


begin again For every Seſſion of Parliament is in 
Law a ſeveral Parliament; but if it be but Ad- 
journed or Continued, then there is no Seſſion, and 


conſequently all Things continued in the ſame State 


they were in before the A:ljournment. 
PROSECUTOR, in Law, is he that follows a 

Cauſe in another's Name. See Promoters. 
PRCSODI, is that Part of Grammar which 

teaches the Quantity of Syllables, diſtinguithing in- 


to Long and Short, Cc. 


PROSOPOPOEIA, is a violent Rhetorical Fi- 
gure, wherein the Speaker addreſſes himſelf to inani- 
mate Things as if they were living, and makes them 
ſpeak as if they had Souls. 

PROSPHYSIS, is a Coalition, or growing toge- 
ther, as when two Fingers are connected to each 
other. 

PROSTAPHERESIS, in Aſtronomy, is the 
ſame with the Equation of the Orbit, or ſimply the 
Equation ; and is the Difference between the True 
and Mean Motion of a Planet. The Angle alſo 
made by the Lines of the Planets Mean and True 
Aſot ion, is called the Pruftaphereſis. 


| 
PROSTAT#, Adfantes, or Corpora Clanduloſa, 
are two Glandules placed near the Paſſage of the 


Seed; which (as may be gueſs d) lubricate the com- 
mon Paſſage of the Seed and Urine, and afford a 
kind of a Vehicle to the Seminal Matter, and are 
ſaid to provoke the Iitillation in Coition : Their 
Mo ſture being conveyed by certain little Tubes, 
which terminate in the Paſſage near where the Seed 
is ejected, and is emitted at the ſame time with it. 
The Learned Bartholin2 has obſerved ſome ſuch 
thing in Women. | 

PROSTASIS, a Fart of Surgery, which fills up 
what is wanting; as we ſee in hollow and fiſtulous 
Ulcers filled up with Fleſh by Surgery. Blanchard. 
 PROSTHESIS, in Grammar, is in the General 
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a Metaplaſm, and in particular an Addition 9e 


of 
ſome Letter or Letters ti che Beginning of a Word 
as Gnavus jfo navus, This is alfo called = 
upto ff oft od fie dr 
;PROSTOMIA, the Red-tinGured Part: of de 


Li Blanchard. 
li PR 
A 


ſpecial Signification : In the general, it is uſed for 
| that Benefit and Safety which every Subject, Deni- 
ſan or Alien, eſpecially ſecured, hath by the King's 
; Laws. Protettion, in the Special Signification, is 
uſed for an Exemption or Immunity given by the 
King to a Perſon againſt Suits in Law, or otherVexa. 
tions, upon Reaſonable Cauſes moving him thereto, 
Of this Fitz- Herbert maketh two Kinds; the Firk - 
the calls a Protection, cum 8 volumns, where 
of he mentions Four Particulars: 1. A Hrotection 

quia profecturus, for him that is to paſs over Sea 
in the King's Service. 2. A Protection quia mora- 
turus, for him that is Abroad in the King's Ser- 
vice upon the Sea, or in the Marches. 3. A Pro. 
teffion for the King's Debtor - that he be not ſued 
or attached till the King be paid his Debt: This the 
Civilians call Moratoriam. 4. A Protection in the 
King's Service beyond Sea, or in the Marches of 


| Scotland. 
PROROGUE, ſignifies to prolong, or put off to | 


The Second Form of Protection is cum clauſula 
nolumus, which is granted moſt commonly to a 
'Spiritual Company ber their Immunity, from ta- 
king their Cattle by the King's Miniſters: But it 
may be granted alſo to one Man Spiritual or Tem- 


ral. 
PROTEST, in Law, hath two divers Applica- 


either not at all, or but conditionally yield his Con- 
ſent to any AR, or unto the Procecding of any 
Judge in a Court wherein his Juriſdiction is doubt- 
ful, or to anſwer upon his Oath further than by 
Law he is bound. The other is by way of Com- 
plaint, to Proteſt a Man's Bill. For Example: If I 
= Money to a Merchant in France, taking his 

ill of Exchange to be repaid in England by one 
whom he aſſigneth; If at my coming, I find not 
my ſelf ſatisfied, but either delay d or deny'd, then 
1 go the Exchange, or other open Concourſe of 
| Merchants, and Proteſt, That I am not paid: And 
thereupon, if he hath any Goods remaining in any 
Man's Hands within the Realm, the Law of Mzr- 
chants is, That I be paid out of them to my full 
Satisfaction. | 
| © FROTESTATION, in Law, is a Defence of 
Safeguard to the Party which maketh ir, from being 
concluded by the Act he is about to do, that Ifſue 
cannot be joined by it. 

PROTOPATHIA, is a Primary Diſeaſe, na 
cauſed by another. | 

PRO TRACTING-Ein, is a fine Needle faſtned 
in a Piece of Wood, Ivory, c. uſed to prick off 
any Degrees and Minutes from the Frotractor. 
FPROGTIRAC TOR, is an Inſtrument uſed in Sur- 
veying: It is commonly made of a well poliſh d thin 

Piece of Braſs, and conſiſteth of a Semi circle divi- 
ded into Degrees, and a Parallelogram with Scales 
upon it, and may be of any Bigneſs defir'd. But 
this Inſtrument is ſo well known, that there needs 
no further Deſcription. 

Its Uſe is chiefly, To lay down an Angle of any 
aſſigned Quantity of Degrees : Cr, an Angle be- 
ing Protra&ted, to find the Quantity of Degrees 1 
contain 
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, is a Condition inſerted into any 
Decd, upon the Obſervance wheteof the Validity 
ad the Deed depends; but ſometimes it is only 
It hath alſo another 


in pi ing an Action, by bringing it to a Tnñal; 
— or Tenant Jay out a Vemre 
facias to the Sheriff , which hath in it theſe Words, 
Proviſo quad, Ac. to this End, That if the Phintiff 
take our any Writ to that e, the Sheriff 


ſhall fommon but one Jury upon them both: In 


which Caſe, we call it going to Trial by Proviſo. 

 PROW of a Ship, is that Part of her Firre-cafZle 
which is Alf t, and not in the Hold; and is proper- 
ly that which is between the Chaſe and the 


L RUNELLE Sal. See Sal Prunelle. 

PRUNIFEROUS-Trees or Shrubs, are ſuch 
whoſe Fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a Stone in 
the middle ; in this kind rhe Flower adheres to the 
Bottom of the Baſe of the Fruit. 

PSAMMISMUS, a Bath of dry and warm Sand, 
wherewith the Feet of Men in the Dropſy are dried. 
Blanchard. | | 

PSEUDODIPTERON, is an Ancient Form of a 
Temple, compaſſed about with but one Row of Pil- 
lars, and which Row from the Wall, is at the Di- 
ſtance uſually of two Rows of Pillars. 3 

PSEUDOSTELLA, in Aſtronomy, ſigni fies any 
kind of Comet or Phænomenon newly appearing in 
the Heavens like a Star. | 

PSOAS Magnus, or Lumbalis, is a Muſcle of the 
Loins, which proceeds from all the Vertebres of the 
Loins and their tranſverſe Proceſſes internally and 
laterally, within the Cavity of the Abdomen ; from 


thence deſcending over the ſuperior Part of the Os | 


Sacrum and Spine of the Ilium, where its joined 


with the fleſhy Fibres of the [hacrs Internus, with | 


which it's inſeparably united to their partly Fleſhy 


and partly Tendinous Inſertions in the inferior Part 


of the leſſer Trochanter of the Thigh-Bone : It's 
Uſe is, together with the [racus luternus, to move 
the Thigh forwards. 

PSOAS Parvus, is a Muſcle of the Thigh, which 


ariſes fleſhy from the ſuperior Part of the firſt Ver- 


tebra of the Loins, internally and laterally within 
the Abdomen, immediately below the Cavity of the 
, whence deſcending obliquely inwards 
towards the P:tIvis A-dominis (where it ceaſes to be 
Fleſhy ) in a manner embracing the Pſous Magnas, 
and is inſerted with a thin, broad, ſtrong Tendon, 


to that Part of the Os Pubis, where it is join d to 


the Os lium: This Muſcle, with its Partner Acting, 
aſſiſts the Ref: Abdominis in drawing the Offa Pubis 
upwards, as in raiſing our ſelves from a decumbent 
Poſture. Thus Rope-Dancers hang by their Hands, 
and raiſe the inferior Parts of their Bodies, to take 
hold of a Rope with their Feet. Tho their proper 
Action is to bend the Loins, yet their Tendons em- 
bracing the as Magnus and Ihacus Internus , 
(which we have frequently obſerved to extend over 
the inferior Parts) not unlike the Faſcia Tending- 
ſa Cubiti and Lata of the Thigh, do alſo Corrobo- 
rate them in their Action. Cowper. | 

PSOROPHTHALMY, an O#bthalmy, or Inflam- 
mation of the Eyes with itching. Blanchard. 

PSYCTICA, are cooling Medicines againſt the 
dab. Blanchard. | 


PTARMICA, or Sternutatorza, are thoſe things] 
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ah whith is of great Uſe in Notting, 
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a Co- | 
venant. Signiſication in Mat- 
renthidicial, as if the Plaintiff or Demandant deſiſt 
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PTERIGOPALATINUS, or S 810 terigopala- 

| times, is a Muſcle of the Se w A ame 
Appellation intimates its Progreſs and Inſertion; the 


latter its Origin alſo. This ariſes from the Proceſs 
of the Os Spenotd-s, and deſcends acc 


ing to the 


Length of the Interſtice made by the internal A 


of the Os Sphenoides and Muſculus Pteripoideus 
| Internus of the lower Jaw; and becoming Tendinous, 


marches over the Proceſſus Pterigoides, and is in- 
ſerted to the Fore-part of the Gargareon. The 


| 


Tendon of this. paſſes over the Pterigoidal Proceſs, 


which, like a Pulley, gives it a different Power from 


that of the Sphænopalatimis, tho they have both 


their Origin from the ſame Place. Wherefore, contrary 


to that, This draws the Gargarzon dowtwards; 


which Contrivance in Nature is no leſs remarkable, 


than any of thoſe where the like Artifice of 2 


Trochlea is made uſe of, | 


| 


; 


| 


| PTERIGOPHARYNGELS, is a Muſcle which 
ariſes thin and flethy from both rhe Prerigoidal Pro- 
ceſſes of the Os Cuneiſorme; alſo from the Root of 
the Tongue, and Extremities of the Os Hyord->s; 
from theſe Places its fleſhy Fibres run in a Semi-cir- 


cular manner, embracing the ſuperior and back Part 


of the glardulous Membrane of the Fnices, where 


they meet in a middle Line. When this Muſcle 


— 


acts, it brings the middle or back Part of the Faces 
towards a Plain, by which means the Torflle, toge- 
ther with the Teſt of the Glandules, are compreſs'd 
in the Evacuation of their Mucas, to join with the 


Aliment in its Deſcent into the Stomach in Deglu- 
tition; and at other times to promote Scræation, in 
which this Muſcle is the cluef Inſtrument: Thar the 
Tonſillæ approach towards each other, is obſervable, 
when we inſpect theſe Parts in living Perſons. 


PTERIGOSTAPHYLINUS Externus, is 2 


| Muſcle which moves the Urula, ariſing from a ſmall 
Protuberance upon the under Side of the Body of the 


Os Sphenoides , and goes directly to be inferred into 
the hinder Part of the Unula. | 
PTERIGOSTAPHYLINUS Btterns, is a Muſcle 


which moves the Uzula, arifing from a fma!l Pro- 
tuberance of the Os Sphenord?s, and growing into 
a ſmall] round Tendon, which paſſes over a ſmall 


Proceſs like a Hook, of the Proceſſius Pterigoidæus; 
from thence reverting, it's inſerted into the Fore- 
part of the LY. | 


PTERYGIU M, is the Wing or round rifing of 
the Noſe or Fye, or the Proceſs of the Bone Sphe- 
noidos. which is like a Wing. Alſo a membranous 
Excreſcence above the horney Tunic of the Eye, 
calld Unguzs and Ungula, growing for the moſt 
part from the inner Corner, towards the Apple of 


the Eye, and often obſcuring it. Blanchard. 
PTERYGOIDNEAUS Hternus and Externus, are 


two Muſcles ariſing from the Proceſs Pterygoides, 
or Aliformis of the Os Sphenordes. Their Uſe is 


to move the Jaw from Side to Side. 


PTERYSTAPHYLINI, are Muſcles of the Len- 


la or Garzareon, and were ſo named by Riolanus; 
but the Accurate Dr. Croon changed their Names 


into Sphænopalatinus and Prerigopalatimis, OT Spha- 
nopterigopalatmus. (See thoſe Words.) Their Uſe 
is to give various Motions to the Uoula, 
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PUB OS. See Hin Os. . 
_PUDDINGS, in a Ship, are Ropes nailed to the 
Arms of the Main and Fore- Yards, near the Ends, 
and then at 3 or 4 due diſtances inwards one from 
another, in order to keep the Robbins from galling 
or wearing aſunder upon the Yards, when the Top- 
ſail· Sheets are haled home. 
They call alſo thoſe Ropes which are wound a- 
bout the Rings of Anchors to ſave the Clinch of the 


Cable from being galled with the Iron, by this | 
Name. So that when tbe Ring is fo ſerved, tis 
called the Pudding of the Anchor. 
 PUDICE Plante, the fame with ſenſitive Plants; 
which ſee. | 
PUGILLUS, is an handful of any Herbs. Others 
interpret it, as much as may be taken up with the 


Thumb and two Fingers. 
PUIENE, or 3 the Lawyers term for 


Younger. | 

PULMONARIA Arteria, or Vena Arterioſa 
is a Veſſel in the Breaſt, ariſing immediately out of 
the Right Ventricle of the Heart; its Mourh 1s nor 
fo large as that of the Cava: It has three Valves, 
called Seemoidales or Sennlunares. Its Uſe is to 
carry the Blood from the right Ventricle of the 
Heart to the and its Coat is double, like thar 
of the Arteries. 

PULMONARIA Vena, or Arteria Venoſa, is a 
Veſſel cf the Heart, which diſcharges it ſelf rhro' 
the left Auricle into the Ventricle of the ſame fide; 
Fr after it has accompanied the Wind-pipe and 
Arteria Pulmonaris in all their Branchings in the 
Lungs; and by its ſmall Iwigs has received the 
Blood out of the Artery, all theſe Twigs are united 


terwards into one, which opens into the Left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart. This Vein hath no Valve in it, 
except that at its opening into the Lefr Ventri- 
cle, where at its Orifice are placed two Membra- 
nous Valves, called Mitrales from their Form re- 
ſembling; when joined, ſomething of a Mitre. 
Theſe are very ſtrong and firm, to ſuſtain the violent 
Motion of the Blood, and to hinder it from return- 
ing back again into this Vein, and to direct its 

_ Courſe to the Aorta, whoſe Orifice opens in the 
Syfole of the Ventricle. 

PULMONARY Veſſels, are thoſe which carry | 
the Blood from the Heart to the Lungs, and back 
again, being two in Number, viz. the Pulmonary 
Vein, and the Pulmonary Artery; which ſee, 

FP PULPA, is the fleſhy Part of Fruits, Roots, or 
other Bodies, which is extracted by Infuſion or 
Boiling, and paſling through a Sieve; as the Pulp of 
Tamarinds, Althea, Dates, &c. 

PULSE, by the Mathematical Naturaliſts, is the 
Term uſed for that Stroak with which any Medium 
is affected by the Motion of Light, Sound, &c. 
through it. 

And the Admirable Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, 
bb. 2. prop. 48. Princip. That the Velocities of the 
Pulſes, in an Elaſtick Fluid Medium ( whoſe Ela- 
ſticity is proportionable to its Denſity) are in a 
Ratio, compounded of half the Ratio of the Ela- 
ſtick Force directly, and half the Ratio of the Den- 
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f V F Forint Cave | 


either natural or preternatural ef the former we 
have ſpoken already; the latter is ſuch as is different. 
according to the different Circumſtances of the 
Fibres and Animal Spirits; to wit, Hrong, weak, 


ſwi 8 for equal, unequal, intermittent, xc. 


, according to Dr. Abercyc mby, are ei- 
ther, 


Pulſe Unequal, is either in reſpect of Time or 
Strength; that is, either it ſtrikes quicker and 


| lower, or elſe ſtronger and weaker. 


Pulſe Interrupted, is when the Strokes are much 
ſinaller than uſual, or their Intervals much greater, 


Pulſe Intenſe, is chat whoſe Stroke is very hard, 


(the Parts as it were upon a bent) or elſe this 


Strength is made up with the Multi ow and Fre- 
quency of leſs Mications, as in the Heights of Fe. 


vers. 
Pulſs Nenn ſi, is that whoſe Strokes are leſs quick, 


or ſtrong, and in Sickneſs ſhews more Danger 


than the other. 
Pulſe Su 
and merry 


Pulje Deep, ſhews à Diſpoſition to Melancholy, 


Aſthma z, Lethargy, Cc. and is more frequent in 
the Aged than the Ves 8 


Palſe Leaping, is ſaid to portend no great Dan- 
er. 


Pulſe Trembling, ſhews great Extremity, 


Pulſe Wandring , is that which is ſometimes felt 


in one place, and ſometimes in another, and ſome- 
times no where, and is never but a few Minutes be- 
fore Death. | 


PULSION, is the driving or impelling of any 
ug See Attraction. 
PULVERIZATION, is reducing any Body into 


a fine Powder, which is done by beating Friable 


Bodies in a Mortar; but to Pulverize Malleable 


ones, or ſuch as will ſpread under the Hammer, 
ſome other Helps and Artifices muſt be made uſe of. 
To Pulverize Tin and Lead, proceed thus: Get a 
round wooden Box, which rub well with Chalk all 
over on the Inſide; then melt the Metal, and pour- 
ing a little of it nimbly into the Box, ſhut the Lid, 


| and ſhake the Box ſtrongly and quick, and the Metal 


will be reduced by it into a Powder. And this is a 
very uſeful thing to know, tho it be plain and eaſy; 
becauſe by this means, theſe Metals are rendred fit 
for ſeveral Operations, and will eafily be mixed with 
Salts or other Things. 

PULVIS Fulnimnans. Mix well together three 
Parts of common <lt-petre, two Parts of Salt of 
"Tartar, and one of common Brimſtone, all finely 
powdered, Take half a Dram or a Dram of this 
Mixture, put it upon a Fire-ſhovel over a gentle 


Fire, fo that it may heat, and appear to melt and 


change Colour gently, and in about half a quarter of 
an Hour it will go off with a terrible Noiſe, as 
great 
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perficial, is that which ſhews an ext 
Temperament of Body, as alſo a free 
Temper of Mind. 
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y Perſon, "the Room?” for its Force is 
vards. The Reaſon of this Effect ap- 
that the fix'd Salt of doth fo 


5 


up the Spirits of the Nitre and Sulphur, that 


ey, cannot get looſe without breaking their Priſons, | 
25 when the Fire hath aſſiſted 2 enabled them 
to do, they do it with very great Violence and 
PUMP Brake, at Sea, is the Handle of the Pump, 


"PUMP Can, is the Bucket whereby they pour | 

Water into the Pump to fetch it, and make it work 

when, they intend to uſe ir. And 2 
Vale, is the Trough by which the Water 

ms from the b 

may go out at the Scoper-boles. 


PUNCTUM Lachrymale. See Lachrymal: | 


Pm um. | | 

* PUNCTUM Sahens : In the Growth of an Egg, 
you ſee a little Speck or Cloud, as it were, in the 
innermoſt Tunic of it, called Ammos, which grow- 
ing gradually thicker, acquires a kind of ſlimy Mat- 
ter, in the middle whereof you ſee firſt this Punctum 
aliens, ( a little Speck that ſeems to leap ) after- 
ward the rude Body of an Embryo, which tends 
every day more and more to Perfection. Plnchard. 

PUNY. See Puiſne. 


PUPILLA, or Pupula, is the opening of the Tu- 


nic of the Eye, called Lea, or Chorotdes ; it is 


wund in a Man, and is capable of being contracted | 


or dilated like a Muſcle, according to the different 
Degree of Light the eye is Expoſed to. 

PUPPIS Vena, is that Vein which ſpreads it ſelf 
about the hinder Part of the Head. 


PURCHASE : This Word hath the ſame Senſe at 


Fea, as Draw has a-Shore ; thus they ſay, The Cap- | 


ftan Purchaſes apace ; that is, draws in the Cable 
apace. And when they cannot draw or hale in any 
thing with the Tackle, they ſay, The Tackle will not 
Purchaſe. | 
 PURFLEW ; the Term in Heraldry to expreſs 
Ermmes, Pean, or any of the Furrs when they com- 
poſe a Bordure round a Coat of Arms. Thus they 
ſay, he Beareth Gules, a Bordure Purflew, Ferry; 
meaning that the Bordure 1s Verry. | 
PURGATION, Purging, is an Excretory Mo- 
tion quick and frequent, proceeding from a quick 
and orderly Contraction of the Carncous Fibres. of 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, whereby the Chyle and 
Excrements, and corrupted Humours, either bred or 
ſent there from other Parts, are protruded from Part 
to Part, till they be quite excluded the Body. 
Blanchard. | 
PURGATION, in Law, is the clearing of a 
Man's ſelf of a Crime whereof he is generally 
ſuſpected, and of the ſame accuſed before the judge; 
and is either Canonical or Vulgar. The Canonical, 
is that which is preſcribed by Canon Law, the Form 
thereof is uſually thus in the Spiritual Court: The 
Man ſuſpected takes his Oath, that he is clear of thc 
Fault objected, and brings ſo many of his Honeſt 
Neighbours, being not 3 Twelve, as the Court 
mall aſſign him, to Swear upon their Conſcience 
and Credulity, that he Sweareth truly, Fulgar 
Purgation was by Fire or Water, or by Combat, 
uſed both by Infidels and Chriſtians, till by the 
Canon Law aboliſhed : But Combat may be till 
practiſed by the Laws of the Realm in Cauſes doubt- 
|, and where there is want of Evidence and other 


N e 
hout dan- 


be 
manner: Put the Gold in a Crucible, make it red 


ump along the Ship-fides, that it | 


the Fumes are all gone, and the Metal appears 


PURIFICATION of = Mete,, in Chymiſtry, 
ifies its being purged or cleanſed from the Mix- 
— of all other M ; 


* 


Purification of Gold, is by Antimony, in this 
hot, and when it begins to melt, pour upon it by 

four times its Weight of Antinomy in Pow- 
der; the Gold will preſently melt; continue a very 
ſtrong Fire, till you perceive the Metal to ſparkle; 
then take the Crucible out of the Fire, and knock 


it, that the Gold may fink to the Bottom; break it 


when tis cold, and ſeparate the fine Gold, which is 


called the Regule, from the droſſy Part. 


Fire in a Crucible; and when it begins to melt, 


to keep the Matter in conſtant Fuſion; and when 


bright and clear, caſt it into an Iron Mortar greaſed 
and warmed ; or elſe if you don't value the Crucible, 
leave it in that to cool, and break the Crucible be- 
fore tis quite cold, and then ſeparate the Regale 
from its Droſs remaining at the Top, the Gold will 


be very pure. 


There are ſeveral other ways of Purifying Gold, 
as the Depart and Cementation, which fee under 
thoſe Words: But this is the beſt of all. 

Red Gold is leſs valua' le, as containing moſt 
Copper; the Yellow is better, and it thould re- 


main Yellow while 'tis in the Fire. 


Purification of Silver, is made in the Coppel 
„ 5 e 
Heat the Coppel gently and by degrees, till it 
grow red hot; then caſt into it four or tive times as 


> 


will ſoon melt, and fill the Sides of the Coppel; 
then put the Silver into the midſt of the melring 


Wood all about and over the Coppel, and blow the 
Flame fo that it may reverberate on the Matter, 
the Impurities of which will by this means mir 


unmixed in the middle of the Coppel; and the 
Lead, mixed with the drofſy Parts of the Silver, 
will lie on the Sides like a Kum: Thus Scum is to 
be taken off with a Spoon, or other Inſtrument, and 
is what is called Litharge; which, according to the 
degree of the Calcination it hath endured, 1s of di- 
vers Colours, and ſometimes is called Litharge of 
Gold, and ſometimes Litharge of Silver. 
PURLUE, or Parlieu, from the Freach Pur, i. e. 
Purizs, and Lieu, 1. e. Locus, is all that Ground 
near any Foreſt, which being anciently made Foreſt, 
is afterwards, by Perambulations, ſevered again 
from the ſame, and exempted from that Servitude 
that was formerly laid upon it: And he that Walk- 
eth or Courſeth within that Circuit, is not liable to 
the Laws and Penalties incurred by them which 
hunt within the Precincts of the Foreſt, | 
| PURPURF, the Heralds Term 
for a Colour conſiſting of much 
Red and a little Black: And this 
Term is uſed in the Coats of all 
Perſons below the degree of No- 
ble; but in the Coats of Noble- 
men, tis called Ameth:/t: and in 
thoſe of Sovereign Princes, *tis 


called Mercury. 'Tis expreſſed in Engraving by 


Proof, if the Defendant chuſe rather the Combat | 
than other Tryal. 


Lines 
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Tis chiefly uſed about Gold and Slver. The 


After this, melt the Regule again over a ſtrong 


throw into it, by little and little, three times its 
Weight of Falt- Petre; continue a very ſtrong Fire 


much Lead as you deſign to purify Silver: The Lead 


Lead, and it alſo will preſently melt; then lay 


with the Lead, and the Silver will remain pure and 
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wy 3. 1 wart the Eſcytcheon, begjupipg japip at 
PURSER, an Office: In the Nys Ship, wha r- 

take care that it be in good Condition, and we] 

Kid up and owed : His Office is alſo to keep a Lift 


"Sabſtrading the 


” r 


the Surface 
Ald. 

Nr 
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of the Men and Boys belonging to the Ship, and 


to ſer down exactly the Days of each Man's Admit- 


tance into Pay, that ſo the Pay-Maſter, or Treaſurer 
2 the Navy, may iſſue out his Disburſements, and 
Pay Men off according to the Furſer s Books. 
RSUIVANT: See Pourſurvant. 
 PURVEYANCE: See Powurveyance. 
PUITREFACTION, is a flow kind of Corrup- 


tion in Bodies, wrought generally by the Moiſture 
of the Air, or ſome other ambient Fluid, which | 


penetrating unto the Pores of Bodies, and being 


rated in them, doth fetch or force out ſome of q. 
more ſubtil and agile Parts of Bodies, looſen and | 


diſlocate the Parts in general one from another, and 
thereby quite change the Texture, and ſometimes 
the Figure of the Mixt, from what it was before. 
PUTTOCKS, or Puttock Shrowds, are ſmall 
Shrowds which go from the Shrowds of the Main- 
Maſt, Fore-maſt, and Miſſen-Maſt, to the Top- 
Maſt Shrowds. And if there be any Top Gallant- 
Maſts on the Top-maſts, there are Puttocks to go 


from the Top-Maſt Shrowds into thoſe, Theſe Put- | 
tocks are at the Bottom ſeized to a Staff, or to ſome 


Rope which is ſeized to a Plate of Iron, or to a. 
Dead-man's Eye, to which the Laniards of the 


Fore- Maſt Shrowds do come. 1 | 
_ -PYCNOSTLYLE, in Architecture, is a Building 


where the Pillars ſtand very cloſe one to another, 
one Diameter and a half of the Column being only 
allowed for the Intercolunmiat ion. L 

PYLORUS, or Janitor, is the lower Orifice of 
the Ventricle, which lets the Meat out of the Sto- 
mach into the Inteſtines; Dr. Willis calls the Begin- 


ing of the Pylorus, where its Coats are thickeſt, the 
Aurum. ; | 
PYRAMID, in Geometry, is a Solid Figure 


whoſe Baſe is a Polygon, and whoſe Sides are plain 
Triangles, their ſeveral Tops meeting together in 
one Point. 


The Solid Content of 


A Pyramid, is =to + of the Perpendicular Alti- 
tude multiplied by the Baſe ; becauſe a Pyramid 
is + of a Priſm of the ſame Height and Baſe. 7 e. 
12. Fucl. which ſee alſo proved under the Word Fa- 


ralleloprped (the ſame with Priſm. ) 


The ſuperficial Area of a Pyramid, is found by 
adding the Area of all the Triangles, whereof the 


Sides of the Hramid conſiſt, into one Sym: For | 
the whole external Surface (except the Baſe) of any 


Pyramid, is nothing but a Syſtem of as many Tri- 
angles as the Pyramnd has Sides. 

2 Pyramid be cut with a Plane Parallel to the 
Baſe, the Surface of that Truncated Pyramid com- 
prehended between the Parallel Lines, is found by 


8 
infinite Fe \ 2 
t is the Side of 


Seed; of which in their proper place. Alfo Muſcle, 
of the Noſtrils, and of the Abdomen, called Pyra. 
Figure. Alſo tuo 


4 RAMIDALIA Corpora. See Corpora Nya. 
Naidldlià. 

PYRAMID ALI, five Succenturiatus Muſculus 
one of the Muſcles ef the Abdomen, lying on the 
Rectus, helping in Conjunction with the reſt, to 
compreſs the 1 and to exclude its Contents: 
Mr. Cowper thinks it to have alſo a peculiar Ute in 

compreſſing the Bladder. 

PYRAMIDOID. See Parabolick Prrammduid. 


of the Thigh, which receives its firſt Name from 
its Figure, the ſecond from its Situation; Its Be. 
ginning is round and fleſhy from the inferior ang 
internal Part of the Os Sacrum, where it reſpets 
the Pelvis of the Abdomen, and deſcending obliquely 
in the great Sinus of the Os Ilium, above the acute 
Proceſs of the 1ſchinm, and joining with the Glu- 


| teus Meds, it's inſerted by a round Tendon to the 


ſuperiot Part of the Root of the Great Trochanter. 

This moves the Os Femorts ſomewhat upwards, and 

turns it outwards. | OR 
PYROTECHNICK-ART, is the Art of Chy- 


| miſtry, ſo called from the Greek Ty Fire, and 7m 


Art ; becauſe Fire is the chief Inftrament the Chy- 
miſt makes uſe of in the ſeparating and collecting 
the purer Subſtances of mixt Bodies. 


PYROTICA, or Urentia, are Medicines virtu- 


| PYROTECHNIA, the ſame with Chymia. 
ally Hot, which being applied to Human Bodies, 


grow extremely hot; becauſe that having Particles 
and Pores fo ordered, that Vapours and Humours 
inſinuate into them, the ſubtil Matter finds ſuch 
Paſſages, that it being moved extreme violently, 
forces certain earthy, hard, and acute Particles, 
which float in the Paſſages upon the Neighbouring 
Parts with great Impetuoſity, and fo excites an Heat 
which corrupts or changes differently, according to 
the Diverſity of its Motion and the Particles that 
are moved, Such are things that cauſe Redneſs, 
that Bliſter, that Ripen or Rot, that cloſe up, and 
bring Wounds to a Cruſt, and that pull Hairs out o- 
the Body. Blanchard. 

'PYRRICHIUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe 


conſiſting of two Syllables, and both hort. 


| PYTHA- 
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Strings of Marrow about the Baſis of the oblonga- 


PYRIFOMIS, ſez lliacus externus, is a Muſcle 
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PYTHAGOREAN Hen, is the fame with the 
Copernican, but is ſo called, as being maintained 


by Pythagoras and his Followers, and therefore is the 


moſt ancient of any- In this the Sun is ſuppoſed at 
Reſt in the Centre of our Syſtem of Planets, and the 
Earth to be carried round him annually in a Track 
or Path between Venus and Mars. I ſhall only add 
here an account how | 

The Phenomena of Day and Night, and the viciſ- 
fitudes of Seaſons are accounted for, according to 
the Pythazorean Syſtem, where the Earth moves 


wound the Sun. 


Let Y & = repreſent the Earth's Annual 
Orbit round the Sun at ©. The Plane of which 
Orbit if infinitely produced among the Fix'd Stars, 
will deſcribe that Circle which we call the Eclip- 
tick, In this Orbit, let the Earth be ſuppoſed to 
move from Y to &, next to N, gc and let the Earth 
be repreſented by the Epicicles NA E SNN, in 
which N and S are the North and South Poles, 
and the Line NS the Earth's Axis always keeping 
Parallel to it ſelf - and E Q, the Equator, whoſe 


Plane is inclined to the Ecliptick with an Angle of 


ay 3o', which is the Complement of 66? 30“, 
the Angle that the Earth's Axis (perpendicular to 
the Plane of the Equator) makes with the Eclip- 


tick, 


Suppoſe then the Earth in =: (then will the Sun 
appear to be in T, the firſt Point of its Annual 


e 


Orbit) and the Earth fo turning it ſelf to the Sun, 


chat the Axis of its Motion may be Perpendicular 


to a Line drawn from the Center of the Sun to 
that of the Earth, then will the Earth's Equator 


appear Coincident with the Celeſtial Equinoctial; 


and the Sun will appear to be juſt in the middle 
between the two Poles, and to ſend his Light 


equally towards both of them, and as far as both 
of them (for the Sun always illuminates one half 
of the Globe.) Wherefore as that Hemiſphere of 
it (viz. TN LCP) which is now turned towards 


him, is Enhghtned, ſo the other (behind) is now 
ſuppoſed to be in Darkneſs. And becauſe the Earth 
revolves round its Axis NS in 24 Hours, which 
Aris is now at Right-Angles with the Line Y © 2 
connecting the Centres ot the Earth and Sun, eve- 
ry Point of the Equator & Q, and of the Tropicks 


TC and OP, and of all other Parallels to the E- 


quator, will be as much in the Light as in the Dark, 
in every Diurnal Revolution ; and conſequently the 
Days and Nights will be Equal, at that Time, all 
over the Earth. 

But as the Earth moves further on in the Annual 
Orbit towards Ty and 7, the Plane of the Terre- 
ſtrial Equator will be then no more direct to the 
Sun , but will ſubſide towards the South, and 
therefore the Sun will appear to go as much to- 
ward the North Pole, and as it were from the 
Equator in the Heavens ; for the Earth being ap- 
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And | 

fote reached juſt as far as the Poles N and 8 

wil ow go bejond Ny and will all as much hr 
8. 


But when the Earth is come to vs, the Sun then | 


will appear to be in S, where he will ſeem moſt 
of all to decline from the Equator towards the 
North, viz. as much as is the Angle of Inclination 


between the Plane of the Equator and that of the | 


Ecliptick ; and the Sun will then ſeem to move all 
Day in the Circle T C, which is a Parallel to the 


Equator at 232 307 diſtance, and is called the Tro- | 


| Semicircle, 


ern Hemiſ the greateſt Part, or more than 
ici! en be imd; but from the E- 
quator towatds the South Pole, the greateſt Part of 
every Parallel will be in Darkneſs : 'Wherefore in 
all Places lying to the Northward of the Equator 
the Days will be longer than the Nights; that ig, 
it will be Summer ; as in the Southern Hemiſphere 
the Nigh 


ts will be 
will de Winter; and this in Proportion to the 
Places Diſtance from the Equator : But to thoſe 
who live under the Equator, or the Line, (as the 

Seamen call it) the Days and Nights will be equal 
now, and at all Times of the Year. | 

The Earth moving on its Annual Orbit from 
V into æ, X, and fo to Y it will arrive at the 
other Equinoctial Point, and then the Sun will ap- 
pear to be in &, and all Things will be the ſame ag 


pick of g. The Earth being thus poſited , tis ap- 


parent that the Sun's Rays enlightening always one 
half of it, will now reach beyond the Pole N, as 


far as L, and fall ſhort of the Southern Pole S, by | 


the Ark S M to LN to 232 30! the Incli- 
nation of the Ecliptick to the Equator; and there- 
fore if 2 leſſer Circles are imagined to be there 
drawn on the Eatth, they will be the Polar Circles 
as AL and MG: And 'tis plain that that Part of 


the Earth which lies between the Polar Circle & L 


and the Pole, will enjoy perpetual Day , notwith- 
ſtanding the Earth's diurnal Motion, as the op- 
Polite | Do within the Antarctick Circle MG will 
be in continual Darkneſs, The Earth being thus in 
vs, and the © appearing in S, tis plain alſo that 


when the Earth was in =, which hath been above 
 deliver'd. | | 8 
The Earth going on in its Orbit from Q, to m, 
and ſo to S, the Sun will then appear to be in 
vs, and conſequently in the Winter Tropick, as we 


And now the State of Things with us will be the 
Reverſe of what it was when the Earth was in Ve, 
our Nights will be longer than our Days, &c. as 
appears from the 1 1 and it will fare with us 


Inhabitants of the Northern Hemiſphere, in all re- 


p- ſpects, as it did then with the Inhabitants of the 


3 1 
| PYXIS, is the Cavi e Hip- Bone. which ; 
Wing none, which 


of every Circle parallel to the Equator in the North- 
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UADRANGLE, or Quadrangular Figure, in 
Geometry, 1s that which hath no more than 
four Angles. On. | 
QUADRANT, is an Arch which is the fourth 
Part of a Circle, containing go degr. And often- 
times the ſpace contained between a Quadrantal 


Ark, and two Radius perpendicular one to another | 


in the Centre of the Circle, is called a Quadrant ; 
from the Figure of which the following Inſtrument 
takes it Name, which is called a 7 
Quadrant, and is a very uſeful and ready Inſtru- 
ment, when well made, for many Operations. The 
Limb of it is divided into 60 Degrees, and as ma- 
ny Parts of a Degree as the Bigneſs of the Inſt ru- 
ment will bear, and this by means of a String and 
Plummet, (or Label, if it be a ſcrewed Limb) gives 
you the Sun's Altitude, or that of any Star or other 
Object above the Horizon, reckoned from that 
Edge of the Quadrant where the Sights are not 
placed. In Collins Quadrant, this Limb is alſo 
divided into Time, and numbred accordingly, and 
then it ſerves very readily to find the Sun's right 
Aſcenſion either in Degrees or Time, and to ſhew 
the Hour of the Day there to a Minute, by his 
Altitude, Next to the Limb, in Gunters Qua- 
drant, is the Calendar of the Months placed ; but 
in Collin's tis put in four little Quadrantal Arks 
next the Center of the Inſtrument, having an Ark 
alſo of the Sun's Declination fitted thereunto ; ſo 
that the String laid to the Day of the Month, will 


thew the Declination; os laid to the Declina- | 


] 


QUA 


tion, will give the Day of the Month, in 
the Quadrantal Ark proper for that Seaſon of the 
Year. Next below this, in Mr. Callins Quadrant 
(which I judge to be the beſt) is the Projection, 
which is a th Pant of Stoffler's Aftrolabe, inverted 
and fitted to the Latitude of London; of which 
thoſe Lines which run from the Right Hand to- 


rizons, all iſſuing from the ſame Point; and up 
and down in the Projection are placed ſuch emi- 
nent fixed Stars, as are between the Tropicks. Next 
below the Projection is the Quadrat and Line of 
Shadows, being only a Line of Natural Tangents to 
the Arks of the Limb; and by its help, the Heights 
— y Steeples, c: may be pretty exactly 
taken. 

QUADRANT of Altitude, is part of the Fur- 
niture of an artificial Globe, being a thin Braſs Plate 
divided into go Degrees, and marked upwards with 
10, 20, 30, Se. — rivetted to a Braſs Nut 
which is fitted to the Meridian, and hath a Screw in 
it, to ſcrew upon any Degree of the Meridian : when 
it is uſed, tis moſt commonly ſcrew'd to the Zenith. 
Its Uſe is for meaſuring Altitudes, to find Ampli- 
tudes and Azimut hu, and deſcribing Almicantars. 


Quadrant. 


QUA- 


© a r EY} ;— go 8 


zer than the Days, where it 


call it in reference to our Poſition toward the Sun: 


wards the Left are Parallels of Altitude, and thoſe 
which croſs them are Azimuths. In the Projecti- 
on are drawn the two Eclipticks, with the Cha- 
racters of the Signs upon them, and the two Ho- 


QUADRANT Qironomical; ſee Afronomical 


e . 


ber,. and that is the Value of the Root or Quantity 
z equal to 6, in the Second e = 12 and a little 


| I he gains ſuch an Equation as this, @ @ — 
6 "hg c a = bc, which he calls a Canonical Equa- 


4, by multiplying all by e. | 
Fo that this Method * onen "Se 


—__Ic{—_j—— cr. .z; 


+. 8 * 4 143 & «© 47 "+ 4 


oe Part of the Quadrat or — cut eek the 
2 : ſo is the Diſtance between the Station 
oot of the — to its Height above the 


Quadratick bre. 


 QPADRATICK. Fq are fich as retain 
unknown Side, the Square of the Root or 
Number ſought; and are of two ſorts. 


I. Simple Quadraticks, where the ** of the 
unknown Root is equal to the abſolute Number 
as 44 = 36, ee = 146 123225, 
wy the Solutich "of thoſe , 22 * 
Extract the Square Root out of the known Num- 


fought : Thus the Value of à in the Firſt Equation 


more, it being a Surd Root. Andin the Third Ex- 
ample y = 365. 


= | 


Adfected Ouadraticks, are ſuch as have be- 


and the abſolute Number given, ſome intermedi- 
ate Power of the unknown Number, as @ @ + 2 
ba = 100. 

And this Equation is properly called Ailfetted; 
becauſe the unknown Root à is Multiplied into the 
Coefficient 2 b, 

© The Original of Adfæacted Equations, the Ingeni- 
ous Mr. — thus deri ves: Let a be ＋ h, or 
#=—' then by Tranſpoſition will 4 — b = o, 


mother, the Product is aa — ab +c@—be 
WY. - * 

And this he properly calls an Origina 
which, or others of the ſame de Kind. Tranſ- 
poſing Ye over to the other Side with a contrary 


Ka from hence, by putting Examples in all Ca- 
ſes, he ſhews, that every poſſible Quadratick Equa- 


flons of the higheſt Power ; as being made up by 
the Multiplication of two fimple Equations. And 
that theſe two Roots may be either both Affirmati 


or both Negative; and that ſometimes they are 
equal to each other, and ſometimes not. And from 
hence he finds, that the abſolute Number h c is al- 
ways the Rectangle of the two Roots b and c, (or of 
the two Values of a): And that if it have 4 poſi- 
tive Sign, the two Roots have like Signs, but if a 

egative one, unlike. 

N That the Coefficient of the middle Term is 


always "the 4 ate of 
ry Signs; 2 — 


ug in alli s. Algebra, P. 35 Se. 


#5 8 456"; 
aa—_ad=R 
as NR 


viven, is 2 Rec | 


12 Quantities or gots fought, 2 Greater W 


tween the higheſt Power of the unknown Number 


ind a Tc = o. And then multiplying one by | 


I Equation. 


tion hath two real Roots , according to the 1 
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In all which Forms R, 25 abſolute . 
gle or Er uct made out of the 


- us 


De. 


Of which! in the Firft Form, where all is. Abr 
mative, the Coefficient d is the Difference between 


thoſe two Quantities or Red * a is the Leſ- 
ſer of them, as is 


e ſuppoſe the two 
Roots (as Gughtrad doth) . 2 the greater , 
the Leſſer. For then let 4 = x be the Difference 


between them: So that e + x = 4. IF then vou 


— dry Part by e, it will bees + ex ae 
from whence it appears alſo plainly, that @ e is equal 


to R, the abſolute Number given, or equal to the 


Rectangle of the two unknown Roots @ and e, of 


which in this Form, the Coefficient æ or d is equal 


to the Difference berween them, and e is the Leſſer 
of them; 


In the Second Form, The Coefficient d i is s the 


Difference of the two Roots as before, but a there 


repreferts the Greater of rhem ; as is plain by 
putting (becauſe. the Sign is Negative) à — * = 6, 
and multiplying each Part by a, it produces @ @ 
- ar Dae, the ſecond Form, where x or d 
the Coe fficient is the Diffcrenss of the two un- 


known Roots; and 2 es the ** of 


them. 


In the Third Form, ht the Pighe . is 


| Negative, the Coefficient s is the Sum of the tuo 


Quantities or Roots ſought; and à the Affirmative 
Root. ſought, may be either the Bigger or the Leſ- 


ſer of them. For let (becauſe the higheſt Power is 


it will 2 2 - R. or if 2 -e had deen 
put equal to a, then it would have been a2 4 = = 


ſtitution of theſe Forms, and the Nature and Officg 


of each Member of them. 


From all which may be found FTA ceneral Canon 


ve, for the Solution of Quadratick Equations, according 


to this Method, 

Multiply the abſolute Number by 4, and to the 
Product 144 the Square of the Coefficiert, then Ex- 
tract the Square Root of that Sum: Which Root 
ſhall be the Sum of the two Numbers ſought. Then 
to or from the half of that Root, add and ſubſtract 


half the Coefficient, and the Jum and Remainder 


are the two Roots required. 
both the Roots with contra- | 


e their 1 when 
without its Sign. See more in his | 


For the particular Solution of n Quadra- 


; ticks there are three Ways. 


1. That 
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the leſſer of them. Let 5 ſtand for the Sum to be 


N +2=S$S and a —e 4, Then aa + 
246 48, and aa — 24e+ee a dad, 


Jubſtract the latter from the former, and there re- 
mains only 4 2 = 4 R. WherefareSS—dd—4R. | 
Lou may therefore by fimple Algebra find that | 


4R = SS — 44, and conſequen 
44 88, and therefore & is known ; 


Having S and d, a the leſſer Root will be known too, | 
for 8 5 


Agin, in the fecond Form. Let a4 ad =R. 


Here d and R (as before) the Difference and Re- 
ctangle of the two Roots are given; and a the greater 
of them; wherefore tis eaſy to find S the Sum, and 
then:S +53d S.. 


: In the third Form, where 8 4 — 44 = R. 


There is given the Coefficient 8 = Sum of the 
unknown Roots, A the Rectangle between them; 
and à may be either the bigger or leſſer of them; 
| Here therefore to find d the Difference. | 

Becauſe SS dd R, therefore 88 +4 A 

d d, and conſequently d is known; and then + 

S + + d = greater, and; S- d =leſſer. 


U. The Solution of Adfeed Quadratick Equations, 
sy the — — 


Which is by Mr. Harriot, thus: Since in every 
one of the three Forms of icks, one quar- 
ter of the Square of the Coefficient will make the 
unknown Side of the Equation a Compleat Square, 


| whoſe true Root will be a + £ 4 (or whatever Let- 


ter elſe be the Coefficient.) *Tis plain by this means, 


an Adfected Quadratick Equation, may be reduced 
fo a Szmple one. 


Wherefore, 


In the firſt Form, where all the Species are Affirma- 


tive. 


Let aa da R 
HA d be added to the unknown Side, it will be 


a perfect Square aa + 4a + ; dd, whoſe true 


Root is a + 2 d. 


Add then, 4 dd to R, and R + 2 4d will be | 


a perfect Square Number and known : Whoſe 
Square Root extracted in Numbers, will be equal 


Thus in the firſt Form, let au I 4a = R.. 
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424 4 dA. R 
or 44 + 16@ = 36 
to 36 =R 


Let aa daR. 


| Proceed in all reſpecks as ini the firſt Form, 


you muſt at laſt add 5 the Coefficient to — 
Extracted out of the abſolute Number inſtead of 
taking it from it, as before: becauſe here à repre- 


ſents the greater Root; and thus, if a@— 164 
| = 36. @ will be found = to 18. 


In the Third Form. 

Let 8 a - aa R. 

Here becauſe the higheſt Power is Negative, t 
impoſſible any ſuch Root can be found that will pro- 


duce — aa; wherefore you muſt imagine all the 
Signs and then it will ſtand thus; — Sa 


| + 44= R, or putting the higheſt Power firſt, 


aa - Sar - R. 

| in hs From, the Coefficient is the Sum of the 

two Roots, anda may be either of them. | 
And here the abſolute Number is ſo determined 

as that it cannot be greater than the Square of half 

the Coefficient : For, . 

f the abſolute Number be = to the Square of 

half the Coefficient, the Roots are equal. | 


„ 


From the Square of half the Coefficient, take 


the abſolute Number given; and extract the 


Square Root of the Remainder ; which Root ei- 

ther added to, or ſubſtracted from half the Coeffi- 

2 will give accordingly the greater or leſſer Va- 
| e 


Thus: If 2042 — a2 —36 

or S a — aa = -R 

From 100 = 288 
take 26 = R 

| 8 

92 4=8 | 

now 10 + 8 = 18 the greater Root, 

| andio—8= 2 the leſſer Root. 


UI. 7. 


— — ec 


4 


4 WEL 3 „ __ 
ni And net u. f 4 „NTT if exch 
ER” 1 e | e be be Squared, you will have, Z 
the Thee Forms, if the Coefficient | ta—ad+idd=R+idd. pl 
put e 2 * have +5 Fo 71 
ee e — 7 ini 5, 0 | Which is the _—_—o ung un- £1 
= Cate 2 =o I the Thind Form, ; . Hg | 
. | r nged 11 
in the Fixſ Perm, | Then make > "RI +34%=s ; ; 145 
5 4 4 KR 224 16 4 2 36. | ” EET 1 {4:60 
Let &—; d = @, | 3 eee 0 
_ em Whoſe fam f, ; 5 You * * 3 if 
Then will #6 —ed4 ++ 24244 "5 4 I den i186 14 R. Stirb 4 
a ed—td=ad — ͥͤ ä — 14 
hich added together vr e - AA R A And = : 3 N 
T g Therefore 66 RTTAAd 1 Tg * 9 * a 1 9 
And conſequently e = RT And fince, 1 - 7: 
| Wherefore Sei wt Roots 0 : 
in this Form) gs ; 4 
| 14 
a=y/:idd—Ro+<4d. 4 Be 
And fince @ o 5 4 = KT TA. each | | Yes TN 
Equation be Squared, there in But the Value of a is | 5 | 
E ARE generally try both Roots before you cai 8 1 
4 wang lve * a Whereas in | 
. 1 er two Forms | a found, will be that 494 4 
00+04+idd=R +: 4d wn Far 5 | 
other Canon for $o | | "34. 
Sp ts tee ann os 333 N. B. In ths way of Solving Quadratickry the e 
known Quantity a to, ar W 
— in order to compleat the u 6, mold be * half the C fi | 1 j 
cient. Wh 13 
In the Second Form, : | | | | | 
6 Oonſtruction of Adfected Quadraticks. | 
Let e d 4. 3 
| | The Conſtruction of Sample Quadraticks, you 
W 2d d 4 have before under Si imple Equations : That of Ad- 
and —ed—r+dd=ad I feed ones, is eaſily 1 many ways. ; . 
. I. In che Firſt Form of Quadraticks, let a a 
Therefore e e = AT 4d. 4% K. Then by the common Method of Sol | 3 | 
| 1 
NTT 3 e 
3 db £6 ad tion, @ = VA. 5 only A | 1 
| | OTE e 24 — 2 d. 2 a | | | F of TH 
And conſequently a — +4 = K oat) I 
Wherefore a= /*R +544 + 3 | 
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: 1 
Whete« | 

; 
4 hes Ah 
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. Ty. © 
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-Wherefore 
be CT= d and make the Tangent TE = R, 
drawing alſ 


In. Inthe Second Form, where a4 — dc N, 


@ will be equal to .: n+ fas And conſe- 


quently, The fame Conftrugion and Diagram 
will ſerve here, which was uſed in the firſt Form: 
And the Root will be repreſented by SE = 


v: 2 i2 dd +R+ d. 
III. In che Third Form, where Sa —aa=R, 
e + SEO wt | 


we Root à hath two real Values; make CI 
(= E and ere& the 


ES ; | 008 g 1 So T | 


"I X. — 


Perpendicular ET = 
Parallel to C T, and N O Parallel to -E > 
draw alſo the Radius C N. Then will by 


a7. e. 1 Euclid.) CO = 


| — — 


0 whoſe Radius al 
alſo the Secant * E=| 


ana 


the greatet Root a, and O TS {+ — 
Or the two Roots will — and NE 
rn il 81 * 


N „Ar! 2 8124 22 * 2 


1 
* 


g 


Since ane r 8 Theorem, as is ſhew- 
ed above, is, That SS — DD = 4 R. Where- 


88 - DD SR 
fore, : divide all by 4 : lin 
VR be made u Tangent 


to & Ede, or 2 Right - 
Sine to the greater Circle, as you ſee in the — 
according as D, or 8, is given: And draw alſo the 
Hypothenuſe H. Then will the Baſe of the Tri- 


: R; then draw EQ 


| | 8 SS 
conſequently, BO = > + x 


_— * — dd =R (by 47. e. 1. 
That is, — — n Wherefare by Tranſ- 


poſition, HH =R+ 44, and therefore H = 
* RT Add. And conſequently, if it had been 


given, H will alſo be found. Or if H had been 

wen, and d required as in the third Form, ſince, 

HS R dd: Therefore, HH—R = 44; 
And /: HH Rd. And having thus found A 
and d, the 4 Sum and © Difference of the two Roots: 
Then H + 6 (=0 ) will be the greater Root a. 
and H —d ( oil be the leſſer, which will 
be Affirmative or 1 according to the Form 
and Circumſtaucæs of the Equation. 


A Queſtion ant 8 in Aken Quadratiat 
Brier 


QUESTION. 
Two Men have each a certain number of Crowns, 


the Progutt of the two 8 makes 39 8. 
How many Crowns had each? 


For the unknown Sum of the Numbers put 2 4. 
And for their Difference 2 e. 


For then the Numbers may be thus Noted, 
a + & = the greater, and @— & = tne leſſer. 


Then 


in the firſt or ſecond Forms, where d and R were 


. whoſe Sum Subftracted from the Sum of their 
* Squares, leaves R = 78: But their Sum added to 


b 
d 
4 
þ 


1 PEI TENT" 


Then, - Genmetrical Conftruftion, 
1 244 + 26e = Sum of their $q. Find a mean Proport 
1— 24224 +2ee—2a=Rbythe[ jet be DF: to whi place at Right-angles F G 
| * Fr and cut off HD = GD. 
„ Sm > an -- © wh, the ter Side ſought. And 
2 22 344 +ee 4 >. 39. n grea 8 ught. 4 
413944 + @ =ee which Step | 
by Tranſp. will at laſt help to find #. 
g +24] 5a -e 28s. Their 
Product added to their Sum. 
6 108 * 24 —8 = &@EC. | 
7139-4 T4 244 +24—| 
„„ 
11878 S +08. 
9 laa TFE = 39 8, which is a 
| Quadratick of the firſt Form. 
uu lo [aa TA ＋ =39 T 
IIa = XM. 30 1. 


1124 = N 39 +/+ — s. 
13 Therefore 2 4 = 12. 


ional between d and bh, which 


produced to C (fo that CH = ED) will give CD 

; | (SAO) the leſſer Side of the Triangle required, 

And (a) being known, the value of Ce) will } for a + 4 — b = leſſer Side; Draw a Semi-circle 

de found from the fourth Step, Where e = 3. on CB and apphy AB = HB. Then draw AC, 
Now by our Suppoſition at firſt, the greater | and the Triangle is found, which is AC B. 

Number was @ + e, that is 9; and the leſſer was oY, 1 

2 — e; that is 3: Which numbers 3 aud 9, will | PROBLEM I. 

Anſwer the Queſtion. | ; | 3 

CCC 
their Squares, leaves 78; and added to 27, their * e 

Pectangle, makes 39. 8 "0 „ — rang 


{\'. 7. »» this Method of putting @ + e and a —e 
tor Lie two Numbers ſought, inſtead of @ and 
e as in the Common way; many Queſtions | 
producing Adfected Quadratick Equations, 
- when that way manag d, may be ſolved as ea- | 
fily, and in the manner of Simple Equations. 
Eſpecially when the Sum and Difference, or 
Sum or Difference of the Squares of the | 
Quantities ſoucht, are among the Data. 
PROBLEM I 
The Difference of both the Legs of a b 
Night angled Triangle being given [ 
from the Hypothenuſe; to find the d 
Sides ſeverally, and to Form tbsx3x⸗k,ç%4% 
Triangle. 


Let the Difference of the leſſer Side from the 
Hypothenuſe be (b) and that of the greater (d.) 


For the greater Side ſought put (a) 
Then will, 


| 
| 


„ : . 195 
« | ( 1 
% |; q ? 
wo | | | 
: ov | ; 
„ C | 11 
D 8 * 3 6 . 


Let the Side ſought be called x, and 6 = d. 
Then x + a = A C the Diagonal. 
But (by 47. e. 1 Eucl.) ACq;=2ADgz;orto2xx, . 
That is x X 4 2x2 4a Tàa4ngjE] x x. F 
Expunge then x x on both Sides, and it will be 
2xza 14a ==x x, and then by Tranſpoſition, | 
xx +24x— a. Compleat the Square, or A. 


IIIa + 4 = Hypothenuſe and 3 By 
T—b]2 4 + 4— b = to the leſſer Side. ag] it will dex x 24 + @@=200. DO 44, 1 
47. e. I. I 3 e M uberefore x — a : 24% „ e 
3 1 — WE * r 
= 4 ——_ 77 23 Tur And conſequently x V: 244 T A 14. 48. 
"% | 5 | | 
| | by Compariſon and Tranſpo- | 
: 13 ſition of the laſt — F PROBLEM III. | 
ranſp, aa—2ab=2bd—bb,whi | a 5 
ey | a I — Oda 8 Given one Segment of the Baſe of a Right-angled Tri- 
3 the Second Form. angle, as alſo the Side of the Triangle Adjacent to 
Compl, 1 6 4242 — 24b1 552254. the other Segment of the Baſe ; tis required to fond 
? 0 | e the reft, oi to form the Triangle 
e=y/:2bd+6, 


duppoſe 


15 


Z = \ - f * o _ 2" m OY = 4 a ” 5 > EC * 1 x 5 2 — wo 4 _ 
- OY -y A + if 4 . => - RIF * 3 A. ap 22 1 * 2 p „ N. 
a — » _ # : 9 9 by © go { k x, oa, wy ye F * | A = , ,- F Z 0 8 
w t . s * L Ly n a N 1 . * * . . 2 WE Lan * 4 pa. of + I 1 4 = . f l CY 
__] Y w 2 „ * * $f 4 > — - * „1 5 p Jn} - * wy q — * \ \ - Nn 
* - 11 I . 222 4 F 7 = 6 _ 7 KF. "<> 0 4 x mY 2 Pl 2 N 
4 4 _— PV of l ” 4 : 4 « — — e — of * 3 
1 4 * q i _ "7 = p ”———_— £ * * 89 — — „ Si _ * 9 
N 7 — 2 b 7 * d 2 Soy — . 2 0 - - - . — 1 
« | _y : > pa e * » — . =y , 7 T w*) ä 5 = —_—_— 
0 — -— =— : - . * 5 þ 2 ai * : * * by 4 — : l ; 
Ar... 4a Io > — 5 a 22 * — 2 2 4 | ——— 2 2 * 
- 1 N * 3 p 0 x” => * 2 5 — 
wo l — - __ 2 _ 4 x 
a : * 7 = I \ — . 22 
4 ——o4 _ — 2 2 2 a © — a — S - — - 
\ _— ﬀ . * > i i a *-. ww ? * - » p 4 
\ \ > <> p - "I." W = at — . 6 ; — 
N — — * N 2 _ - . _ L 2 » * „ 5 * # i * i 
_ — * by * 3 y - 8 — 2 7 ” * * N a 
= << as N 8 23 - <A - a * SEES 2 N L 
* r ** 2 4 — * 
* 2 1 po oe 6 oy , = 
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1 2 2 l 
* _- Y OY R = 
- 9 bs 2 * 5 y 
= a = _—— _ of — . 2 = n = * by * 2 
4 I - 2 * - * 4 — — _— "Ip 2 * —_— 7 — * * * _ 4 bs __ EV 
5 .' - - . pa — — 2 Y = Aa * e x = — . - 
b . — 27 - A v . — - . - 4 — - — — — > _ . 
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QUA 


| Suppoſe it done; and let the Segment b, and the 
Side e, be both known or given. -Let x, the other 


— n 


aint 


| - IL nn 
i , | 


Segment of the Baſe, be ſought ; which is all that 


is neceſſary to ſolve the Problem. 


Here therefore, ſince P is ſuppoſed to be a true 
Perpendicular ; 


+ xx=þþ-47e1 Euchd, _ 
| 0 | And becauſe 2 Angle at the Top is a Right 


one, therefore p = b, which gives a- 
nother way of expreſſing p p. So that, 

| cc rr + b x. which is an Adfected Qua- 
£ | 


5 cc + : 


ee N = 
| .Y 


Geometrical Conſtrudt ion. 


Join together at Right-angles e E—+ band EA 
— C, Then with the Radius e E Deſcribe the Cir- 
cle BED, and thro' the Centre e Draw the Line A 


D B. Ere& then at D the Perpendicular D K, 


8 eee 


CY 
on 
"7 


"ra Ge? 


t_—_— A 


| | - 
which Limit, by Deſcribing a Semi-circle on B A* 
that Semi- circle ſhall cut the Perpendicular in th 
Point K, the Vertex of the Triangle required, 
whence draw the two Legs BK and K A. So is B 
K A the Triangle ſought. : | 

QUADRATRIX (in Ceometry) is a Curve 
Line thus generated. 


5 cc—xx=b X, and conſequently by Tranf- 
4 


8 Third Pro 


| 


Let there be a Radius of a Circle, as AD, whic) 
imagine to move on the Centre A 4 


cumference of the Quadrant D B, and at the fame 
time let the Side of the Square C D move 


ether. Or let the Right Line D A, and the Qua- 
ntal Ark D B, be both divided into a like NC 


ber of equal Parts, as in this Caſe they are each 
into 8. And to the Diviſions of the Quadrant let 


as many Radii be drawn from the Centre A, and 
through the Diviſions in A D as many Parallels to 
CD; for then if a Curve Line be drawn neatly 
connecting the Points of Interſection of theſe Radii 
and Parallels, it will be that Line which is called 


the Quadratrix (as DE). From this Geneſis of the 
Quadratrix ariſe theſe Corollaries. | 


1. That if through any Point, as H in this Qua- 


dratrix, you draw a Radius A HI, and the two 
| Perpendiculars Hh and He, it will be, as the whole 


Quadrantal Ark D B, is to the Part L B :: fo will 


the whole right Line DA be to the Part of it cut 


off þ A, or its equal He, as is plain from conſider- 


ing the equal motion of the Radius AD, and the 
ſide of the Square D C, which interſe& each other 


in H. 


2. Wherefore any Ark of the Quadrant as 1 B, 
or any Angle as I A B, may by this Quadratrix be 


eaſily divided into 3 equal Parts, cr any other Num- 


ber at Pleaſure, or according to 
only drawing the Radius A I, 
Point of the Quadratrix H letting fall the Perpen- 
dicular He : for if He be divided into 3 or any 


y given Ratio, by 


given Number of equal Parts, Lines drawn from 
A the Center through thoſe Diviſions, ſhall divide 
the Ark or Angle after the ſame manner, For as 


the parts of He, are to the whole Line : : fo will 


the parts of the Ark I B be to the whole Ark: 
By the former Corollary, 
the 


3- I fay, That the Baſe 


Quadratrix A E 


Quadrant B D. 


For D B. DA :: IB. He, as follows (alter- 
nately) from Cor. 1. 

And Ih. He :: bA :eA, by the Triangles be- 
ing Similar. 

Now if you conceive the Ark IB to grow infi- 
nitely ſmall, it muſt at laſt come to the ſame as its 
right Sine Ib, and both will coincide in the Point 
B; and at the fame time as HE and He co- 


incide in the Point E, (by the Geneſis of the Curve; 


ſo that at lat Ae and AE, Ab and A B will be 


coincident: And therefore at at DB.DA :: 1Þ 


(i. e. 1) 


| equally | 
downwards, ſo that the us A D and the Side 


of the Square CD, may come to the Line AB to- 


3 rere — mw & 


then from tha 


zonal to the Radius A D, and the 


T1 
fo 
0 


QF & 


Wwe ONS 
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che fame at laſt, as A B (or AD) to AE: 


4, Wherefore if on the Baſe of the Quadratrix 

a Quadrantal Ark be deſcribed, it will be 
equal in length to D A the Side of the Square: And 
conſequently the Semicircle will be double, and 
the Periphery Quadruple, of D A. 


Hence may a Right Line be found equal to 
DB or any other Quadrant of a Circle, by only 
making as AE.AD :: A D to a Third Propor- 
tional, which will be equal to the Quadrantal Ark, 
by Cor. 3. 


6. After the ſame manner may a Right Line be 
found equal to I B, or any other Ark of a Circle leſs 
than a Quadrant, if it be made as DA.He:: 
DB.DB to a fourth Proportional by Cor. 1. 


7. So that the Quadrature of the Circle, and the 
Triſection of an Angle might Geometrically be ef- 
feed, if this Quadratrix were a true Geometrical 
Curve, as indeed it is nor. 


it, See Lunes. „ 
QUADRATURE of the Parabola. See Para- 
bolick Space. | 
QUADRATURES of the Moon, are the Mid- 
de Points of her Orbit, between rhe Points of 
Conjunction and Oppoſition : And they are ſo cal- 
led, becauſe a Line drawn from the Earth to the 
Moon, is then at Right Angles, with one drawn 
from the Earth to the Sun. When the Moon ha- 
ving been either in Conjunction with the Sun, at 
C, or in Oppoſition to him at O; is come to Q. 
then ſhe is in the Quadratures. | 
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QUADRATUS Femoris, a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
ſo called from its Figure; it ariſeth broad and fleſhy, 
from the Apophyſis of the Os Iſchinm, and paſ- 
(es rranſverſly with an equal breadth and thick- 


2 1h) He. That is, as Ah. Ae. or which is 


——____— 


nels to its partly flethy, and partly — 1 
ſertion at the ö of the Os Femoris, part- 
Wherefore DB. DA::DA.AE. Q. E. D. 


ly below the great Trochanter: This affifts the 
Mar upialis z In turning the Thigh-bone out- 


Wards. 8 | | 
 QUADRATUS Gene, SeuTetragoms, is = great 


Square Muſcle lying under the Skin of the Neck, 


and is ſpread over the whole inferior Region of the 
Face. It ariſes thin and membranous, from the 


Spines of the Fertebræ, the Skin on the Superior 
Part of the Cucullaris, and Pectoral Muſcle, from 


hence aſcending under the Skin of the Neck, be- 
comes fleſhy, and one part adhering to the Os 
| Hyozrdes, is ſoon inſerted to the Middle of the low- 
er Jaw; the other broader portion proceeding 


farther to its Implantation in the Cheeks below the 
Angle of the Lips: It ſerves to draw down each 
Angle of the Mouth, together with the Cheeks, 
which Poſture of the Face is the proper expreſſion 


of Sorrow. But if the inferior Parts of theſe 


Muſcles (which le on the Neck) Act alone, they 


diſtend the Superincumbent Skin, by making it | 


approach to a direct Line with the Clavicule and 


lower Jaw-bone, which otherwiſe is Indented ac- 
cording to the Formation of the Part, whereby a 


QUADRATURE of any Figure in Mathema- | 
ticks, is the Finding a Square equal to the Area of 


double Skin (as they call it) is repreſented. 
QUADRATUS Lumborum, is a ſhort thick, 
fleſhy Muſcle, ſituated in the Region of the Loins, 


or between the laſt Rib and Spine of the Os Ihum; 
it ariſeth from the Poſterior part of the Spine of 
the Os llium, and is inſerted to all the Tranſverſe 


Proceſſes of the Vertebre of the Loins internally, 
under the 
Rettus Abdominis, either moves the Vertebre of the 


Loins nearer the Os Ilium laterally, when we are 


ſtanding on both Legs firm, or elſe moves the Os 
Liu nearer the ſaid Vertebre on the contrary fide, 
when we ſtand upon one Leg only. 


| QUADRIGEMINI, ac-ording to ſome Ana- 
tomiſts, are four ſmall Muſcles that turn the Thigh 


toward the outſide, and are placed upon the Arti- 


| culation, or jointing of the Thigh one by ano- 
ther. 


QUADRILATERAL Fgures, are thoſe whoſe 


Sides are four right Lines, and thoſe making four 


Angles; and they are either Parallelogram, Trape- 


 zium, Rettangle, Square, Rhombus, Rhomboides. 
Parallelogram, is a Quadrilateral Figure, whoſe 


oppoſite Sides are Parallel and Equal. 


6 


drilateral Figure, whoſe 
Lides are unequal, as in 
this Figure. 


rallelogram whoſe four 
| Angles are Right, and 
| is alſo called a Re&#- 
angled Parallclogram. 


4 L | Square, 


_— — 
* va” ous wah A woes — its Q 4 - — 
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Naas Muſcle. This like the Aauſculus 


Trapezium, is a Qua- 


Rectangle, is à Pa- 
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|, 2+. The e þ 4 uae Simi 
41 Labe= Lcbd (by conſtruction) 
b ae = 14s being in the fame Seg- 


Therefore ae: ab :: cd: bd. 


„ ARE, Ron. 


But ac SaSe. 
Wherefore acx b4=bcxad + dcvab. 
6 
PROPOSITION. 


The oppoſite Angles of any Quadrilateral Figure 


Inſcribed in a Circle, are always equal to two right 
ones. 

layO+k+f= 24. Draw the Lines RI. 
and EQ. 


PROPOSITION. 


In a Quadrilateral Figur, 6 inſcribed in a Circle | 
(as a bed) the Rectangle under the two Diago- 
nals (ac and bd) is equal to both the Recta: 
made by the oppoſite Sides of the Figures @ b 
cd, and bc ad. | | 
ITuwat is, ac xbd=bcxad + asc d. Make | 
the Angle a be IC bd. 
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. The Angles O + þ + © = 24, by the 32 
1. 8 | 

? Rut I = Lk, and Ic = Lf per 21. e. z. 


COROL. 


| Hence the external Angle of ſuch a Fi as 
Þ =& + f, the Internal and Oppoſite _— 


FrO+e=2lL=0+kt+f. 


Therefore take away O from both, and E will 
temain equal to k + 7, 9. e. d. 


3 | | QUADRIPARTITION, is to divide by 4, or to 
A Triangles. 4 d and bce will be ſimi- take the fourth Part of any Number © Be 
lar; for £ h d a is equal to the / bc a, (being in | tity. 2 — 
the ſame Segment) and the Lebd=Lebe, ty | QUADRUPLE, that is, Fourfold. 
the —— of = 2 Angle e b d, to the M Pura, was a Writ that lay where an 
two equal ones 4 e c. Inquiſition had made by an eator in a 
Thenwilbc:ce:: bd: da. and conſequent- CG ity, of ra peers 5 Jae any Man 
ly bc x da =cexbd. That is, the Rectangle died Reed of, and all that was in his Poſſeſſion, 
under the oppoſite Sides @ d and bc, is equal to the | was imagined, not tp be found by the Office: It 
Segment e c multiplied by the Diagonal b 4. © | differs 
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a Man of 
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by ſome, are Heat, Coll, Moiſture, and Dryneſt. | 
25, Or as they may be | 
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a Sorvitie 


jus, is a Writ judi 


5 judicial, that lies where 
Religion hath Judgment to recover. Land, 
re Execution be made of the Judgment; for this 
Writ _—_ forth to the Eſcheator, between Judg- 
ment and Execution, to enquire whether the Religi- 
ous Perſon hath any Right to recover , or whether 


nt and the Tenant, t6 the intent that the 


true Lord be not defrauded. © _ 7 
_ QUALITY, ſigniſies in the general the Properties 
ing, whereby it affects our 


e 


ment be obtained by C6Nuſion between the | 


or Affections of any Be 
Senſes ſo and ſo, and acquires ſuch and ſuch a Deno- 


The Four Firft 


Qualities, as they are accounted 


called, Chymical Qualities, are Volatility and Fixi 
Corroſiveneſi and Corroſibility. . * 
Senſible Oualitier, are ſuch as are the more Imme- 


Occult 


ities, were by the Ancients named 


ſach, of which no rational Solution in their way or | 
_ according to their Principles could be given. 1 


Mr. Johm Neill, in his Introductio ad Phyſicam, | 
thus proves that all Qualities are Remitted, or have | 
ina Duplicate Ratio 
of the diſtance from the Centre of the Radiation, | 
or Exertion of the Quality. 8 


their Power or Efficacy aba ted, 


| Let A be a Centre from whence any Quality ex- 


erts it ſelf round about , according to the right 
Lines A e, Af, A G, Ec. The Efficacy of the 
Quality, be it Heat, Cold, Odour, gc. will be 
(at equal Diſtances from A) as the Spiſſituds or 
Thickneſs of the Rays Ab, Ae, Af. But the 
Rays within the Inner Circle, or rather Spherical 
Superficies bc d H, when they come to be ex- 
tended to the outer Spherical Surface, ef GK, 


will be much leſs thick than befare; and that in 


| ther, it will be four Times as 2 
| Quantity of Matter is beſt diſcoverable by 


n they take up: 
That is, if the outer Surface be double of the whe, 
the Rays there will be but half as thick: But ſince 

h Superficies are as the Squares of their Ra- 

| therefore the of the Qpality in the in- 
ner Surface will be to that of the outer, as A e 
Square to Ah Square, 4. 6. 4. 
QUAM dis ſe bene geſſerint, is 2 Clauſe often 
uſed in Letters-Patent of the Grant of. Offices, as 
in thoſe of the Barons of the Exchequer, which 
muſt be intended only as to Mattersconcerning their 
Office ; and is nothing but what the Law would 
74 implied, if the Office had been granted for 


e 6 . ö 

QUANTITY, fignifies whatſoever is capable of 
any ſort. of Eſtimation or Menſuration, and which 
being compared with another Thing of the ſa me 
Nature, may be ſaid to be >reater or leſs than, equa 


or unequal to it, | 


1. Natural tty , is what Nature furniſhes 
us with in Matter and its Extenſions, and in 
the Powers and Forces of natural Bodies ; ſuch 


as Gravity, Motion, Light, Heat, Cold, Ra- 
Er. 1 > > | 


2. Moral Quantity, which depends on the Man- 
m_ Wills; as = —— and „10 E 
Things, Dignity and Power, Good and Evil, 
Merit ry Demerit , Rewards and Puniſh- 
iments, r. „ 

3. Notional Quantity , ariſing from the Ope- 

; ration of the UniRanding only; ſuch as the 
pacity, and of its Conceptions : In Logick, 
Univer als, Predicaments, _ ſach —＋ 

| r, the Quantity and Meaſure o 
Silables, Accents, N =”. - 
4- Tranſcendental Quantity, as Duration, the 


Sc. Quantity is divided alſo into Continued 
And Di ſcrete, which ſee, 


C 


its Magnitude and Denſity : As if a Body be twice 


as Denſe, and take up twice as much Space as ano- 
great. And this 
the 
Weight of Bodies, which Sir I. Newton found by 
his Nice Experiments on Pendulums , ſo exactly 
proportional to the ,Matter of Bodies. Newton. 


8 Princip. 


The QUANTITY of Motion in any Body, is 
its Meaſure ariſing from the joint Conſideration of 
Quantity of Matter in, and the Velocity of the 
Motion of that Body. For the Motion of any 
Whole is the Sum or Aggregate of the Motion in 

all the ſeveral Parts : And tho* in a Body twice as 
great as another, moved with an equal Velocity, it 


the Quantity of the Motion will be Qyadruple, 

| Newton. Princip. | 
In Philoſophical 28 Numb. 198. is an 

Account by the Learned Captain Halley, of the ſe- 


veral Species, or Kinds of Infinite Quantity. 


4 L re 


* 
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ners of Men, and the free Determination of 


Largeneſs or Narrowneſs of the Mind's Ca- 


Continuation of any Being's Exiſtence, Time, 


1 The QUANTITY of Matter in any Body, is 
its Meaſure ariſing from the joint Conſideration of 


will be double; yet if the Velocity be double alſo, 
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8 Thing, fo much as be houk/Deſerve 
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r nan 'T QUARTER of a Ship, is that Pa of the Ships 
| AR jecit infra termimm ; is 2 Writ that Hull which lieth from the Steerage Room to the 
lieth for a where be is caſt out of bis Farm. | Tranſom. . 


before his Term-be-expired , againſt} the Feoffer ar QUARTER-deck. See Deck. 
"Leſſor that ejecteth him: And it differs fiom Ejecti- R.. in a Military Senſe, ſometimes is 


ons firma, becauſe this lieth where the Leſſor, after | uſed to the good Treatment given to a van. 
the Leaſe made, infeoffeth another, which ejecteth | quiſh'd Enemy : Thus fay they, The Enzmy aſted 
the Leſſee: And the EjeSione firme 22 Quarter; We gave no Quarter, &c. 
any other Stranger chat ejects him. But che: Effect WAR ſignifies the Ground a Body of Men 
of Both is all one; that is, to recover the reſidue of | is Encamp'd upon; as when they ſay, Such a Quar- 
the Term. {| ter is well fortifyd; and oftentimes the Troops 
ARE Inpedit, is a Writ that lies for him | themſelves that are there Quartered ; for they ay 
that hath purchafed a Manor with an Advowſon | alſo, We beat up the Enemies Quarters. = 
thereto belonging, againſt him that diſturbs him in QUARTERS (Winter.) Winter Quarters ſome. 


-the Right of his Advowſon, by preſenting a Clerk | times is uſed for the Interval between two Cam- 
thereto, when the Church is void: And it dif- paigns , but more generally for the Place or 
fers from the Writ called, a :Darreme. preſentment, Places where Troops are lodged during the Win- 
Aſiiſu ultima ay ju way becauſe that lies where | ter. ks 1e 
a Man, or his Anceſtors formerly preſented: and | QUARTERS of Refreſhment, are ſuch Places ag 
this for him chat is the Purchaſer himſelf: Note, | Troops which have been much fatigued and haraſſed, 
That where a Man, may have an Aſiſe Darrrine Fre- are put into, to recover their Strength or Health, 
ſentment, he may have a Quare inmedit, but not | during ſome time & the Summer or Seaſon of the 
contrariwiſe. 1 | | | Campaign. 5 © Me | 
'QUARE Icambravit , is a Writ that lieth a= | QUARTER-Mafer, in the Land Forces, is ei- 
gainſt the Biſhop.who within fix Months, after the | ther the Quyarter-Maſter General of an Army, 
acation of a Benefice, conferreth it -upon his | who is to ſee out for good Quarters for the whole ; 
Clerk; while two others are ay. w for | oz of any Regiment of Foot, or Troop of Horſe; 
the Riba ge Prat This Writ always lies de- Þ gy Office it is to do the ſame for thoſe Bo- 
pending the. Flea. . x 3 | „ 
QUARE intruſit Matrimomia non ſatisfatto, is a | QUARTER-Mafer, is an Officer Aboard a Ship 
Writ: that lies where the Lord proffers convenable | (of which there are more or fewer according to 
Marriage to his Ward, and he refuſes, and enters | her Burthen) whoſe Buſineſs is to rummage in the 
into the Land, and Marries himſelf to another; Hold on all Occaſions , to overlook the Steward 
then the Lord ſhall have this Writ againſt him, | in this Delivery of Victuals to the Cook, and in 
But all Wardſhips being taken away by the Sta- | his Pumping and Drawing out the Beer; and in ge- 
tute 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. this Writ is become uſe- | neral to take care there be no Waſte : He is alſo to 
RE - | mind the Ship's Loading, in which he is uſually em- 
ARE nan admiſit, is a Writ that lies againſt | ployed. | 
a Biſhop, refuſing to admit his Clerk that hath re- | QUARTER at à Siege, is an Encampment up- 
covered in a Plea of Adrowſon. on one of the moſt principal and important Paſſa- 
QUARE non permittet, is -a-Writ that lies for es round about the Place beſieged, to prevent Re- 
one that has Right to preſent for a Turn, againſt the | lief and Convoys : This is either commanded by 
Proprietary. - | | the General of the Army, and then is called, 
ARE obftrugzt, is a Writ: that lies for him | the General's Quarters, or by a Lieutenant-Gene- 
who having Liberty to pas through his Neighbours | ral. 
Ground, cannot enjoy his Right, for that the Ow- | QUARTERING, is ſpoken of a Ship when ſhe 
ner has ſo Strengthened ii. l | fails upon a Quarter Wind: *Tis alſo ſpoken 
QUARENTINA. habenda, is a Writ that lies | of a Piece of Ordnance, when tis ſo Traverſed 
for a Widow to enjoy her Quarentine. I that it will ſhoot on the ſame Line, or on the ſame 
ARENITINE, is a Benefit allowed by the | Point of the Compaſs, as the Ship's Quarter 
Law of England, to the Widow, of a Man Nying | bears. 
Seized of Land; whereby ſhe-may challenge to con- QUARTERS ina Clock, or Movement, are lit- 
' tinue in his Capital Meſſuage or chief Manſion- | tle Bells which ſound the Quarters, or other Parts of 
| houſe (ſo it be not a Caſtle) by the Space of Forty | an Hour, The Way of making any Clock ſtrike 
Days after his Deceaſe ; and if the Heir, or any | them, ſee in'Watch-Work. 25 
other attempt to eject her, ſhe may have the Writ | QUARTILE, is an Aſpect of the Planets, when 
de quarent ina habenda. 5 | they are 3 Signs, or 90 Degrees diſtant from each 
_. QUARTATION, js a way of Purifying of, Gold, | other, and is marked thus U. Cs 
uÿſed by Refiners who melt three Parts of Silver with QUAVER, a Note in Muſick fo called: See the 
"one of Cold (whence the Name) and then caſt the | Words Notes and Time. | 
Mixture into Aqua fortrs, which will diffolve the QUE Eftate, in common Law, ſignifies a'Ple2, 
— Sal leave the Gold in a blak Powder at the | whereby a Man Entit ling another to Land, S, 
Oottom. F 5 | it 2 
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_ pants at Will, in ſuch ſort, that he forced them to 
This being the fame Threatning that he uſed,” or to 
heak Artificially, Que eſt le Maſime, The Defence is | 


tached or Qut-work, whoſe Sides open towards the 


they do not ſufficiently cover the Flanks of the 


EM redditum reddat, is a Writ Judicial, 


made by the Sheriff upon a Writ directed to him, 


*ditary Right, but is gain d by our own Labour and 
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BY: ' Impedit, the Plain- 


For Example: In a 
That ſuch four Perſons were ſeized 


tiff 
of — —_ the Advowſor in queſtion | 
| to the 


Plaintiff ſays, That the Lord threatned his Te- 


up their Tenures. The Lord, for his De- 
pleadeth, That he faid unto them, That if 
would not depart, he would ſue them at Law: 


1 


Gute ayronde, 2 Term in Fortification, being 


what we call Swallows Tail; and fignifies a De- 


Head, or Campaign, or draw narrower or cloſer 
towards the Gorge. Of this kind are either 
ſingle or double Tenailles, and ſome Horn-works, 


whoſe Sides are not paralle], but are narrow at 
the Gorge and open towards the Head; like the 


Figure of a Swallow's Tail 
hen theſe Works are caſt up before the Front 
of a Place, they are defective in this Point, that 


polite Baſtions, but then they are very well | 
Flanked by the Place, which covers all the 
length of their Sides the better. 


that lies for him to whom a Rent-ſeek, or Rent- 
charge is granted, by Fine levied in the Kings 
Court againſt the Tenant of the Land that re- 
fuſeth to Attorn to him, thereby to cauſe to At- 


torn, | 
QUENE, as the Heralds write ft, (but it ſhould 
be Queie) the Word in Blazon for a Tail of a 


Beaſt, thus : If a Lyon have a forked or double | 


Tail, they fay he is Dowblz Quened. 


QUERELA, an Action preferred in any Court 1 
| of Juſtice, in which the Plaintiff was Querent, or | 
Complainant, and his Brief, Complaint, or Decla- | | 


ration, was Querela. | 
QUERELA freſiæ fortice, is a Writ of Freſh- 


' QUERELA coran Rege gif concilio diſcutienda 


& terminands, is a Writ whereby one is called to | 
Juſtify a Complaint of a Treſpaſs, made to the King | 


himſelf, before him and his Council. | 
QUERENS mon invenit per lægium, is a Return 


with this Condition inſerted, Si A. fecerit B. ſecu- 
rum de clamorè ſuo proſequendo. = x 
QUEST, or &queft, an Inquiſition or Enquiry 
made upon Oath of an Impanell'd Jury. 
QUEST-Mz2n. See Sidemen. 
QUESTUS, or Quæſtus, in Law, is taken for 
that Land which does not deſcend to us by Here- 


Induſtry: this is called Purchaſed Lands. | 
QUESTUS % nobis, is the Form of a Writ of 


EI” 


out of the Record of the Fine, w 


— ee nne oo 


nated. | 

IA tmprovide, is taken to be a Super ſedeas 
granted in the behalf of a Clerk of the 
cery, ſued againſt the Privilege of that Court in 
the Common-Pleis, and purſued to the Exigent, or 


QUID juris clamat, is a Writ Judicial, iſſui 
ich remainet 
with the Cuftos breviam of the Common-Pleas, be- 
fore it be engroſſed ; and it lies for the Grantee of 


| a Reverſion or Remainder, when the particular 
or Example: In an Action upon the Caſe, the | 


Tenant will not Attorn. 
QD pro gu, in Law is uſed for che Recipro- 
cal Performance of both Parties to a Contract, and 


- 


thereupon the giving of one thing of a Value for a- 


— thing of like Value, as 10 l. for a Horſe, 
1 
QUIETUS, is a Word uſed by the Clerk of the 
Pipe, and Auditors in the Exchequer, in their Ac- 
quittances or Diſcharges given to Accomptants , 
uſually concluding with an abinde receſit qui 
which is called a Quiet eft, and mentioned in 
the Act of General Pardon, 12 Car. 2. 11. and 
14 Car. 2. Cap. 21. A Quiet eft, granted to the 
Sheriff, ſhall diſcharge him of all Accounts due to 
the King. 3 


UINCUNX, chat Pofition, or Aſpect, that 
the Planets are ſaid to be in, when diſtant from 
each other 150 Degrees, or 5 Signs, and is marx d 
thus, Fc. or Q. VV 
 QUINDECAGON, is a plain Figure of 15 


Sides and Angles, which if they are all equal to 
one another, is called a Regular Quindecagon ; 
which how to deſcribe in a Circle, Euclid ſhews 
Prop. 16. &. 4. Y . 


The Side of a Regular Quindecagon, ſo deſcri- 


| bed, is equal in Power to the half Difference be- 


tween the Side of the Equilateral Triangle, and 
the Side of the Pentagon, and alſo to the Diffe- 
rence of the Perpendiculars let. fall on both Sides, 
taken together, OY | 


TELE ALELASS 


Make the Pentagon @b c d e, and parallel to a- 
ny one Sid: of it, ſet the Baſe of the Equilateral 
2 Fg a. Then (by 16. e. 4 Eucl.) will Fe 
be the Side of the Quindecagon, £ , => the Dif- 


ference between the Side of the Triangle and Pen- 


Nuſance which lies againſt him to whom the Houle, | 


tagon; and hc = to the Difference of the Per- 
2 pendicular 


or. other thing, that breeds the Nuſance, is alie- 


in many other Caſes, where a Writ is erroneonſly *_ 


quietws, 
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Energetical and ARtive Particles of its Ingrediems, 


have ainſt hi | 


this Writ 
or Damage, and bring the Cauſe to Trial in the 


Exchequer. | 
Quo Warranto, is a Writ that lies againſt him 


* 7 — — EE. X- —— -» 


4 
* 


pendiculars Tet fall from the Centre o, ta both the | 


But HFC AUF DNF ald. 
* Wherelote the Propoſition is true, e 
 QUINQUESNGLED, in Gennes # Fi 
gute conſiſting of five Angles. 


6 
9 
- -f 
- 

\ 


r Squinancy, 2 Diſeaſe fo | N 


" QUINTESENCE, is a Medicine made of the 


feparated from all Fzces or Dregs. | 
INT Eza#, in Law, is the laſt Call of a 
Defendant, who is ſued to the Outlawry, where, if 
He appear not, he is by the Judgment of the Coro- 


ners returned Outlawed; if a Woman, Waved. | 


See Exigent. 

QUINTILE, an Aſpe& of the Planets when 
they are 72 Degrees diſtant from one another, and 
noted thus, C or O. ü | 
 QUINTUPLE, Five-fold or five times as much 
as another thing. gg 

QUITE Clam, is a Releaſe or Acquitting of 
a Man from any Action he hath, or might, or may 


-Rent , is 2 certain ſmall Rent, payable 
yearly, by the Tenants of moſt Mannors; upon the 


Jul ment whereof they are to quit, till it becomes 


ue 2 
QUo Jure, is a Writ that lies for him that 
has Land, wherein another challengeth Common 
of . Paſture, Time out of. Mind: And it is to om 
pel Him to ſhew by what Title he Challenges it. 
QO Minus, is a Writ that lies for him that 
hath a Grant of Houſe-bote and Hey-bote in ano- 
ther Man's Woods, againſt the Grantor, making 
ſuch Waſte as the Grantee cannot enjoy his Grant, 
This Writ lies alſo for the King's Farmer in the Ex- 
chequer, againſt him to whom he ſelleth any 
thing by way of Bargain touching his Farm, or a- 
gainſt whom he hath any Cauſe of Perſonal Acti- 
on: For he ſuppoſeth by the Vendees detainin 
any Due from him, he is made leſt able to pay the 
King's Rent; and under this pretence; any one 
who pays the King a Fee-Farm Rent, may have 
againſt any other Perſon, for any Debt 


that Uſurps any Franchiſe or Liberty againſt the 


King; as to have Waife, Stray, Fair, Market, | 
Court-Baron, Leet, or ſuch like, without good 


Title: Or elſe againſt him that intrudeth himſelf 
as Heir into Land, | ; 

QUOD Clerici now eligantur in Officio Ballot, c. 
is a Writ that lies for 400 


made Bayliff, Beadle, Reeve, or ſome ſuch like 
OA Huw 
QUOD Clericz beneficiati de Cancel, is a Writ to 


— —ͤ— 


ice of the Peace, and | 
4 the reſt of the Juſtices, in ſome Caſes cannot 


' QUOYLE, a Sea Word: They fay a Cable 


erk, which by reaſon of 
ſome Land he hath, is made, or in doubt to be 


QUOD 2 , ett ac. ws ri 
that lies for glue Perſon that op A ogra 


owed out of the 
way, and alſo run out free and ſmooth, without 
Knecks or Keuks as they call them; i. e. without 
Twiſtings or Doublings : Then the Cable is ſaid to 


* i 
| QUOIN, 2 Sea Word, the ſame with Coin; 


which ſee. 

QUORUM, a Word often uſed in our Statutes, 
as alſo in Commiſſions, both of Juſtices of the Peace, 
and others, As for Example, where a Commiſſion 
is directed to ſeven Perſons, or to any three of 
them, whereof A. B. and C. D. to be two, there 
A B CD. are ſaid to be of the Quorum, becauſe 
the reſt cannot proceed without them: So a Fu- 
Quorum, is one, without 


proceed. 
QUOTIDIAN Aue, is that, whoſe Fits return 

every Day. ER | 

- QUOTIENT, is that Number in Diviſion which 

ariſes by dividing the Dividend by the Diviſor : 

And is called Quotient, becauſe it anſwers to the 


g | contained by another? 


Thus: | 
| If 360 be to be divided by 24; the Quoti- 


ent will be 15, and the Numbers will Rand thus: 


24) 360 (15. 
Where 15 is the Quotient, 


is Quoyled, when 'tis laid round in a Ring on the 
Deck, or Floor of a Ship ; in the middle of which 
Ring, or Quoyle, is a good Place to lay Shot in; 
which is more ſafe there than in Lockers alo 
the Side ; for” there the Enemies Shot may gl 
into it, and beat it about among the Men. 


g SET 8548.55 
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MH - 
. 


RE. See Rabinet. | 

> RABBETIING in a Ship, is the letting in of 
her Planks to the Nel which in the Rake and Run 
of the Ship, is hollowed away, that the Planks may 
join the r and cloſer, and this hallowing 
away, is called the Rabbet of the Keel. 
_ RABDOIDES, the ſame that Suture ſagittalis. 

 RABINET, a fort of Ordnance, whoſe Diame- 
ter at the Bore is 1 + Inches, Weight 300 Pound, 
Length 5 Foot, Load + of a Pound, Shot ſomething 
more than an Inch and a quarter Diameter, and 2 a 
Pound Weight. 

RACHII E, and Rachiai, are Muſcles belonging 
to the Back; fo called by ſome Foreign Anatomiſts, 
and ſeem to be the ſame with what we call Semrſpi- 


natt. 
RACHITI. See Nhacbitis. 
RADIALES ternus gf Externus, are Muſcles of 
the Wriſt, the one ſerves to bend it, and the other 
toextend it. Blaxchard. | 
RADIATION, fignifies the caſting forth of 
Beams, or Rays of Light; and in Opticks it is 
conſidered as threefold, viz. Direct, Reflected, and 
12 See Ray. 1 
RADICAL Morfture, is a Term uſed by ſome, 
for the Fundamental Juice of the Body, which they 
will have to nouriſh and preſerve the natural Heat, 
as the Oil in a Lamp preſerves and feeds the Flame. 
Blanchard. 
RADICLE, a Word uſed by Botaniſts, to de- 
note that Part of the Seed of a Plant, which upon 
its Vegetation becomes its Root : This in Corn is 
that which Malſers upon its ſhooting forth, call the 
_ Come. Tis not eaſily to be diſcerned in many Seeds, 
by the naked Eye: but in that of Fenugrcek, tis as 
big as one of the Lobes: And in the Garden-bean it 
appears viſible on the Separation of the Coats, it is 
of a White Colour, more Gloſſy than the Main Bo- 
dr, and ſtands at the greater End without the Lobes: 
Therefore this End in ſetting Seeds, ſhould always 
de placed lowermoſt. 
RADIUS, in Geometry, is the Semi-diameter or 
half the Diameter of a Circle: See under the Word 
Circle, 
RADIUS, is the left Bone of the Cubit, called 


Facile minus; it is more oblique than the great Bone, | 


called Uma, and is diſtant a little from it in the 
middle, where there occurs a ſmall Ligament a- 
bove the ua, which receives the Radius, and be- 
bw the Radius receives it. The upper Part of the 
Radius is jointed with the outward Proceſs of the 
Arm by Diart broſis (which fee) ; the lower by way 


of Appendix with the Wriſt Bone, at the Middle | 


Finger. It's upper end is ſmall, and the lower thick. 
The greater Bone of the Leg alſo is called Radius. 


Blanchard. 
RAGGULED , the Heralds 

Term for any Ordinary, Ex. gr. a 
Croſs whoſe out Lines are cf this 
Form. 
3 He beareth Sable, a Croſs Rag- 
I £u/:d Or, by the Name of Stoway. 

— 2 This differs from Indented, be- 
cauſe that is regular, and this is not 
ſo, but rather ragged. 


| [viſible in 


RAI 


RAINBOW or tis: the very Learned and In- 
genious Mathematician, Mr. Edward Halley, in a 
Diſcourſe de Ir:de in Phil. Tranſa#. Nę · 267, gives 
the beſt Account that we have ever had, of the 
Cauſe of the various Colours of the Rainbow , and 
the Solution of their ſeveral Phænomena. He tells 
us there, that the Ingenious Des Cartes was the firſt, 
that by applying Mathematicks towards the Inve- 
 fligation of this ſurprizing Appearance, ever gave a 
| Theory of the is: And he found the Laws of 

Refraction, which the Lucid Rays ſuffer in paſſing 
thro any Diaphanous Bodies : And clearly demon- 
ſtrated the Primary Iris to be only the Sun's Image, 

7 * from the Concave Surfaces of an Innumera- 
ble Quantity of ſmall / wake Drops of falling Rain : 
With this neceſſary Circumftance thoſe Rays, 

which fell on the Objects, Parallel to each at her, 
ſhould not after one R. faction, and two Ref ractiamt, 
(viz. At going into the Drop, and coming out again) 


be diſperſed, or made to Diverge, but come back again 
alſo to t He, allel to each other. » 


He ſhewed alſo, that the Colours, in the Rays of 
Light were produced by thoſe Refractions as they 
are by paſſing through a Triangular Glaſs Priſm, 
The $ Iris, he ſuppoſes produged by thoſe 
| Rays of the Sun, which fall more Obliquely, but 

after the ſame Manner as before, only in theſe 
there are two Refle ions, before the Sun's Rays re- 
| frafted a ſecond time, and tending towards the 
Eye, in a parallel Poſition, can get out from the A- 
| queous Globules. The Magnitude of the Iris, he 
makes to depend on the rees of Refraction; 
which is different, in different Liquors, or Tranſ- 
parent Solids : But ſuppoſing the Ratio of the Sines 
of Incidence, to thoſe of the refratted Angles, to 
be in Water as:: 250. to 187, he determined 
| thence the Semi-diameter of the Iris, near enough 

to Obfervation, viz. The Primary one to be 41 
Degrees 30 Minutes, and the ſecondary one to 
51 Degrees 54 Minutes. See the 8 Chap. of his Me- 
teors. | 5 
| Mr. Halley obſerves, that Des Cartes uſing only a 
| Tentative and Indire Method, in determining his 
' Angles, ſeems not to underſtand the Eaſineſs of ſol- 
ving his own Problem. 
Wherefore becauſe hardly any one hath written 
well on this Subject ſince Des Cartes, he thews you 
there how to determine the Angle by which the Vi: 
is diſtant from rhe oppoſite Point of the Sun, and 
the Ratio of the Refraction being given Geometri- 
cally, or vice verſa the Iris being given, to deter- 
mine the Refractive Power of the Liquor. 2 
And firſt he ſaith, It is plain from Des Cartes's 
' Demonſtrations, That the Primary Iris is made b 
the Sun's Rays, where the Exceſs of the two Refra- 
cted Angles above the one of Incidence, is the 
greateſt poſſible. 

And the Secondary Iris is formed by thoſe Rays, 
where the Exceſs of three Refracted Angles above 
one of Incidence, is alſo the zreateſt poſſible, 

And thus you may go on to 3, 4, 5, or 6 Iris's, 
which will all be formed, where the Rays Emerge 
out of the Watcry Cloud after 3, 4, 5, or 6 Reflecti- 
ons; but none but the Second will be ordinarily 
the Hegvens , becauſe the Rays of the 
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of Reflections be odd) it will give 
the Iris from the Point oppoſite to 


even, then | 


No to 
Refraction of any Liquor, or the Ratio of the Sine 
of the Angle of Incidence to the Sine of the refracted 
Angle, you muſt obſerve, that the Exceſs of two 
refracted 
Greateſt where the Momentaneous Augment or Flu- 
xion of the Angle of Incidence, is preciſely double 
to the Momentaneous Augment of the tlie refracted 
Angle. And if there be three refracted Angles, the 
Greateſt Exceſs will be where the Momentareous 
Augment of the Angle of Incidence is Triple of the 
Moment of the refracted Angle, and ſo on, which 
is ſufficiently evident. 

But in order tofindthe Angles themſelves, Mr. Hal- 


ty premiſes the following Lemma. 
| X 
1 
1 =_ 
2 nnn ee esse ea 616 
B 4 


Let there be a Triangle ABC, whoſe Vertex is | 


at A; its Legs BA and CA, and the Baſe BC; 
on which Kr 

Then let the Vertical Angle B A 
be increaſed by a Quantity infinitely ſmall, as ſup- 
poſe by the Moment CA c: Then drawing the 


Lines BC d, ande D, they will be only imagina- | 


rily different from BCD and CD. 
This done, 1 ſay, That if the Legs of the Plane 
Triangle BA C, (or any other) continuing the 


fame, the Vertical Angle be imagined to be encreaſed | 


by any infinitely ſmall Moment or Fluxion, then 


will the Muments of the ＋ at the Baſe, be reci- 
t 


pr-cally as the Segments of the Baſe : That is, C Bc, 


is to the Moment of the Angle AC B, or ACD 


2: as CD is to BD. | 


For ſince the external Angle A CD =to ABC 


Angle BAC, its Moment muſt alſo be equal to 
the Sum of their Moments, or to CBc + CAc: 
but now becauſe the Triangle A CD is right-angled 
at D, AC may be the Diameter of a Circle, 
whoſe Periphery will paſs through A, D, C, and c, 
and conſequently the Angles 's Ac, CDe being 


in the ſame Segment are equal. So that the Sum 
of the two Fluxionary Angles CBc, and C 


gain theſe Greateſt Exceſſes, having the 


Angles, above one of Incidence, will be | 


— 


| 


vw. 4 


r 


De — 
LE ACB. But thoſeC Bc, 
mtely ſmall, will be to each 


57 


Proof is the ſame, all 
COROLLARY. 


Hence it follows, That the Moments of the An- 
| ano" are to one another directly as the 
angents of theſe Angles. | 5 

By the help of this Lemma he ſhews how to ob- 
tain the Diameter of any Iris, either Geometrically, 
or by Calculation. 

Let there be any Right Line as AC; and let it be 
ſo divided m D, that CA may be to CD:: 
according to the Ratio of Refradtion ; that is, in 
Water : as 250 is to 187, or more nicely :: 629 
is to 390. Then let it be divided again in E, ſo 
that CE ſhall be to AE :: as Unity is to the 
Number of Refletions which the Solar Rays 
mu undergo in producing the Iris propoſed : This 
done; on the Diameter A E let the Semicircle ABE 
be deſcribed; and on the Centre with the Radius 
CD, draw the Ark BD, cutting the Semi-cucle 


vced , let fall the Perpendicular AD. | © 
2 be ſuppoſed to 


ABE in the Point B. Then drawing the Right 


| Lines CB, AB. let the Perpendicular C E, be let 
fall on AB produced to E; and to that Perpendi- 
cular draw the Parallel E B. | 


I fay the Angle CB F is the Angle 
CAB is the refracted Angle, both required for the 
producing the propoſed Iris. 


— — — 


DEMONSTRATION. 
Since the Triangles ACF, AEB are Similar, 


„ 


| 


AF will be to B 
FO: N the 


1 - 
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of Incidence; 


:33 A C to E Cr: chat is 


* 
wthe Momemoof the ee 


CES the Angle cr, „ the Sine | 


'RBF, hath its correfj 


e Ratio N thoſe are the Angles ſought | in 
therefore multiplying the Refradted Angle 
the Number of Reflexions augmented by Unity 

from che Product Subſtrafiing the Angle E. 
you will have half the diſtance of the 
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1 


tris from the To, if the Number of Reflexions 
were even; but if 2 odd, from the oppo- 
' ſite Point of the Sun, as was faid before. 


And from hg by 2 very eaſy, ſhort, and ele- 
gat Conſtruction, he ſhews how to exhibit to 
he Eye, the Incidences of all manner of. Ni s, as 
they will appear in any Liquor whoſe Refraction 
is given, For, if che Ine ACin the * 
el un f. . rom 
it in e, a Fourth in E, a Fifth part in 2, Cefc. 
And then there be Cemicircles Jefribed = the 
Diameters A E, avs AE, An, &c. all which ſhall 
be cut by the r Ark D Bb, and v, deſcribed 
on the Centre c with the Radius C D, (which 
Radins CD is to AC in the Ratio 1 
fraction) in the Points Bb, B v, &c. I fay, the 
Lines AB, A b, AB, Av. ſhall make with the Line 


AC, qa equal to the refracted Angles, and 
with. the 


2 equal to thoſe of Incidence required; that is, 
ABC (or rather its Complement to a Semicircle) 
for the Primary Irs A b C for the Secondary one, 
ABC for the Third, and A v C for the Fourth, c. 
and ſo on as * as you pleaſe. 


— ſhews alſo, that — Reader, if skill'd in Al- 
bra, may eaſily find theſe Angles by Accurate | 


ion, derived from the fame Fountain: 


Thus, Let the Radius be = 1. and the Ratio of 


RefraQion, a8 7 to 2j then will the Sine of Inci- 


dence be / + — » £7 but the Sine of the Re- 
fracded Angle aill be / + — +; from which 
Angles the Primary Iris will defend, 

Ear the Send Iv V 4 — + DL will be th 


Sine of Incidence and V 4 2 — K Will be 
the Sine of the ——_— "And fo on, as he 
her ſhews. 

And if you proceed to Calculate to 
D. Cartes his Proportion, the Primary Iris will be 
Diſtant ab Oppoſita Solis 41% zo, the Secondary 
one 515 55 + But the Third and Fourth will be | 


diſtant 40® 20˙, and 45% 33 from the Sun himſelf; 
t probably no one can ever ſee either of theſe, for 
reaſons above given. 


As to the Colourg with which this duly 


Bow is adorned , he * That our moſt Sa- 


x - n . 1 5 
5 EEE 2 


es of Te: | i" bi 
ours, blended one w with another, by the moſt e 
' rapid Macon; a6d, Tiike n W 
dies ariſe from their ——— to refract n 
221 refle& ſome Species of Light.” This is ins 
| pale proved from RefraSions; by which theſe nin 
Gift int? 5 cies are ſeparated one from another ; for inn 


RAF: Wherefore ſince their Moments are | 


Newton's Experiments, as mentioned in his Letter i 5 . 
in the Phil. Tranſ. N. 80, Mc. } SPL bs Ch 
It being therefore certain that all kind or 2 


— 


as is apparent in the Primary Iris, which vanithes 5 7 
or diſappears in /its Solis, if the Sine of Inci- : 


| CE :: oras2. to 1. And if the Ratio be grearet 


| or no Pri 
adii CB, Cb, CB, Cv, reſpectirch | 


will go off in a Point, in 


found in all known Fluids, except Air) the greater 


| ſtant ab Oppoſito Salis, or rather from the Sun him- THE 
ſelf, the Ark 


and therefore the Colours will appear to be found | 4 1 | 
in an Order diverſe from that in the Primary tris, 
| unleſs you thus reckon the diſtance of the Seconda- 


91863, and from thence it runs back in the Ratio 


the Ratio of Equality, paſſes o 
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Blue or _ Light is, for Inſtance, more refracted 
» 4 through a Diaphanous Body, than Yel- 

ee the Words Light and Colowrs, 
we I have given you a. large Account of Sir Y. 


of blue Light, are a little more refracted than » any 
reddiſh Light whatſoever, Tis plain, faith Mr, 
Halley, ther fipm this ee 
Iris muſt ariſe ; but which, is hardly to be deter- 
mined by Obſervation, by reaſon of the uncertain 
Limits of the Colours in the Clouds. But the grea- 
ter the Ratio of Inequality between CA and CD, 1 Mn 
or the greater the Refradion is, by ſo much the 1 1 it 
reater Wil the Diſtance be of any lis from the N. 
n; ſo that thoſe which are more remote from ne 
the Sun, are always more adorned with a Purple 194. 
Colour, but the more near ones with a Red one, 
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dence to that of the refracted Angle be as CA to — 5 9 4 
than this, the Primary Iris will not be at all viſible, ag EA | | 
Iris at all can be ſeen. | ths WI þ 

It is to be obſerved alſo, That the Secondary bis $9.0 


Oppoſito Solis, rr 
the Ratio of Refraction is as 1. to A 


or as 1 to o. 847487. And from thence will run 
back towards the Sun himſelf, and there diſ- 
appear, if the aforeſaid Ratio be as 3 to 1, or as 


A to Ce. 
But in the Intermediate Proportions, (which are | 
the Ratio of Refraction, the further is the Iris di- 1 


ing numbered beyond the Semicircle, 


ry one from the Sun himſelf, which muſt alſo be ta- 


ken notice of in the other Fiz 


The Third Iris in Oppoſito Salis is quite confe- 
ſed; the Ratio of the Refraction being as 1 to 


I to 68250; from whence again, the order of 
the Colours being reſtored, in the Ratio of 4 to f, 
or of CA to Ce, it ends in Oppuſito Solis. en 

But the Fourth r:s beginnin 85 from the Sun in l 

in the Points op- * 
poſite to him in the Ratio of 1 to 94895, and 
thence returns to the Sun again, if the Ratio be as | | 
I to 4; and from thence is again diſperſed or ſcat- BIR 
tered towards the Parts oppoſite to the Sun, in the 
Ratio of 1 to 56337, within which Bounds are the 
Refractions of all known Fluids contained. 


Laſily, if the Ratio were as 5 to 1, or as CA 
to C x, the Iris will vaniſh into the Sun himſelf, 
and the Colours to appearance . ill de inverted at 
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ieular to the Herzen, 
2 ſmall drop of Water, of ch clea 
err 
120 ſhines very bright, let it 

ris are ſeen in the pendulous oro; 


1 


4 
2 
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Incidence ſought, 


gent of 
the Iris ab Oppoſito Solis, to 
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her apt 
beſides ia 
a great Streſs and to a Ship, becauſe ſhe 
| over-hangs ſo a Head. wow the middle Pro- 
portion is beſt, conſidering all things, | 
RAKE of the Rudler. See Rudder. 3 
GP Taile, a Term in Architecture. See 


r = 1. Whence, according to Cardan's 
0 Prom Cube t, let there be taken the Product 

of 2ty into the Exceſs of the Secant of the ſame Ark 
above the Radius, the remainder of difference ſhall 


be the leſſer Cube: But the Sum of them, ad- 


ing 4t-r ſhall be the greater Cube. The Sum of 
the Sides of both Cubes added to t, will be equal 
to the Tangent of the / of Incidence; and the 
Half of that Sum, the Tangent of the iefracted 
Angle. Whence the Ratio of the Refraction is 
known. 

Of this he gives the following Example. 

In a drop of Oil of Turpentine, the diſtance of 
the Primary Iris ab Oppoſito Solis, was obſerved to 
be 259 40. | 

The Ratio of the Refraction was required. 
t = Tangent 122 50 = 0. 2278063 
' s =Secantof the ſame = 1. 0256197 


tht = o. 01182217 
s — into 2rt = o. 01167265 


| — — 6 
Difference, Cube of the leſs o. 00014952 whoſe | 
2 is 2 Poſture not ſo erect. See Salient. 


3 
y ©» 053773 


The Sum o. 02349482 
Adding 4trr = . 91122525 
The Cube of the greater 


o. 93472007 whoſe 


* 


3 a 

y/ = ©. 9777486 

+ = C. 2278063 
1. 2586322 = Side of the Cube of 
Yefſer, = T The natural Tangent of the Angle 
of Incidence 51* 32' and its Half, | 
viz. O. 6293161 is the natural Tangent of 
the Refracted Angle, viz. 329 11. 

Laftly, as /: I +4-4/:T* +1::7.5.0rfo, 
Js 1 to 68026. Which Ratio comes very near to 
that which by Experiment is found to be in Glaſs 
and moſt diaphanous Solids. | 

Only, indeed, a Diamond exceeds the reſt of 
Pellucid Stones, in this Power of Refraction; for 


| RAMPANT: The Term in Herald 


RAM Mad, is the Name of a | t Block (a- 
board a Ship) belonging to the Ks and Mare, 
. ; it hath in it 3 Shivers, into which the 
Halliards are put, and at its Head the Tyes are 
reeved into an Hole made there for that 
— RAMIFICATION, is a Collection of finall 
Branches iſſuing out from one large one. Thus in 
| Anatomy, the ſeveral Branches of the Aorta or Great 
Artery, by which the Arterial Blood is convey d to 
all the extream Parts of the Body, are called the 
Ramnfuations of the Artery : and when they are ex- 


which ſee. 
Wood at one end, in order to drive home the Pow- 
der to the Breech of the Great Gun, as alſo the Shot 
and the Wad, which keeps the Shot from rowling 
out. At the other end of theſe Rammers, are uſually 
rolled in a certain Piece of Ships-skin fitted to the 


| Bore of the Piece, in order to clear her after ſhe 


has been diſcharged : And this is called Spunging 
the Piece. 

dry for z 
Lion, or any Beaſt of Prey, in a Poſture of Climb- 
ing, or Standing upright on his hinder Legs, and 


rearing up his Fore-feet.  'Tis different from Sali- 


AMPART, in Fortification, is the Maſs of 
Earth which is raiſed about the Body of any Plac 
to covert it from Great Shot, and confifts of ſev 
Baſtions and Curtams ; having its Parapet, Plat- 


| form, interior and exterior Talus, and Berme, as alſo 


ſometimes a Stone Wall, and then they ſay it is 
Lined. The Soldiers continually keep Guard here, 
and Pieces of Artillery are Planted for the Defence 
of the Place. | 

The Height of the Rampart muſt not exceed 
three Fathom, as being ſufficient to cover the 
Houſes from the Batteries of the Cannon: Neither 
ought its Thickneſs to be above ten or twelve, 
unleſs more Earth be taken out of the Ditch, than 
can be otherways beſtowed. 


The Ramparts of Half-Moons are the better for 
being low, that the ſmall Fire of the Defendants 
may the better reach the Bottom of the Dltch ; bur 


yet 


et as, | 


 ceeding ſmall, they are called Capillary Arteries ; 
 RAMMER, is a Staff with 2 round piece of | 


Sa wm VOXxxMx094 ee 


— — 


z it goes under 
Finger, where 


near 


= = —_— the Cophalica Interior, and forms 
ana. | 

 RANDOM-Shet, is a Shot made when the 

Muzzle of a Gun is raiſed above the Horizontal 


Line, and is not deſigned to ſhoot directly or Point- | 
blank. The utmoſt Random of any Piece, is about | R 


ten times as far as the Bullet will go Point-blank ; 
and the Bullet will go fartheſt when the Piece is 
mounted to about 45 Degrees above the Level- 
Range. The Diſtance of the Random is reckoned 
from the Platform to the Place where the Ball firſt 


zes. 

RANGE, a Term in Gunnery, ſignifying the 
Line a Shot goes in from the Mouth of the Piece. 
If the Bullet go in 3 Line parallel to the Horizon, 
that is called the Right or Level-Rang? ; if the Gun 
be mounted to 45 Degr. then will the Ball have the 
higheſt or utmoſt Range, and fo proportionably all 
others between co Degr. and 45®, are called the In- 
termediate Ranges. Ds 
RANGES, in a Ship, are two Pieces of Timber 

ing a-croſs from Side to Side; one aloft on the 
Fore-Caftle a little abaft the Foremaſt; and the o- 
ther in the B-ak-Head before the Mouldings of the 
Bow-Sprit. „ 

That in the Fore-Caſtle, is faſtened into the Tim- 
bers of the Ship's-Sides, and hath two Knees about 
the Middle, on either Side the Fore-Maft , faſtened 


to the Deck and the Timber, in which the Top-Sail- 
Sheets run in à Shiver: In it alſo are ſeveral Wood- | 
en Pins to belay the Fore-bowlmg , the Fore-Tock, | 


and the Fore-loof Hook. | 


That in the Beak-Head lies in the Form of the 


other, and hath the Sprit-Sail , and Sprit-Sail-Top- 
Sail-Sheets and Ropes belayed about its Pins. 
RANGER, is a Sworn Officer of the Foreſt, 
whereof there are Twelve: His Buſineſs chiefly 
conſiſts in three Points; To walk daily through 


his Charge, to ſee, hear, and enquire, as well of | 


Trefpaſſes, as Treſpaſſers in his Bailywick; To 
drive the Beaſts of the Foreſts , both of Venery 
and Chaſe, out of the Disforeſted into the Fore- 
fled Lands; And, To preſent all Treſpaſſes of the 
Foreſt, This Ranger is made by the King's Let- 
ters-Patent, and hath yearly Penſion out of the Ex- 


chequer. 
| RANULA. See Hypogloſſium. 
RANULARES, are thoſe Branches of the exter- 
nal Jugular Veins which run to the Tongue, and are 
very apparent under it. | 
- RAPHE. See Satura. | 
RAPINE, in Law; to take a Thing in private 
gainſt the Owner's Will, is properly Theft; but to 
ake it openly, or by Violence, is Rapme. | 
RAPSODY, originally ſignifies a Connection to- 
gether, or a Repetition of a vaſt Number of Heroick 
Verſes, ſuch as thoſe of Homer, c. But now we 
uſually underſtand by it, a long, tedious, imperti- 
nent fpinning out of a Diſcourſe to little or no Pur- 
poſe, or Benefit to the Reader. 


RAPTU FHeredis; is a Writ lying for the taking 


ſuch as by diffipating a little the Vapours 
How; it ſends out 2 Branch which goes to the Wriſt, | 


RAT 
yy of an Heir holding in Socage; of which there 


are two Sorts; one when the Heir is Married; the: 
other when he is not. Of both cheſs, fe dr. L. 


Bodies, are fuch as have-more Space, or 


take up more Room in Proportion to their Matter, 


than other Bodies do. e 
RAREFACIENTIA, rarifying Remedies, are 


and Hu- 
mours, make the Pores of Bodies larger. Blanchard. 
Kay Xe oa „ of any —— is 
when it takes up more Dimenſions, or al ace 
than it had before. Tm te {Ing 
——— are three Ways of Explicating of Rarefa- 
„ ä 
1. That of the Ariſtoteliamt, which is called the 
igorous Way, who ſuppoſe the ſame Body doth 
not only obtain a greater Space in Rarefaction, but 


alſo adequately fill it; and acquires larger Dimenſi- 
ons, without either having any Pores or Vacuities be- 


tween its Corpuſcles, or admitting any other Body 
or ſubtle Matter to be joined with them. 

2. That of the Carteſiant, which was alſo the 
Opinion of many of the Old Philoſophers, who af- 


ſert, That in Rarefaction the Pores of the rarefied 


Particles. 

3. That of the Alomiſts or Vacuiſts, who ſuppoſe 
the Parts of the rarefted Body to be disjoined and 
removed farther from each other, and yet no other 


this explained under Arr. 


Face, and prolonged tillit come to the Curtain, and 
therefore ſhews how much of the Curtain will clear 
or ſcour the Face. This is called alſo the Second 
Flank, the Hanking, or Stringent Line. 
RASETTA, the ſame with Carpus. 

RASH. See Ratch. 5 
RASPATORIUM, or Scalprum Naſorium, is a 
Chi rurgeon's Inſtrument to ſcrape or ſhave filthy or 
ſcabby bones with. 

RATCH, is a ſort of a Wheel of 12 large Fangs, 
that runneth Concentrical to the Dial Wheel, and 
ſerveth to lift up the Dentes every Hour, and make 
the Clock ſtrike: and are by ſome called Ra/h, | 

RATCHET, in a Watch, are the ſmall Teeth at 
the Bottom of the Fuſy or Barrel, that ſtop it in 
winding up. 

RATE-Tythe, is when Sheep or other Cattle are 
kept in a Pariſh for a leſs Time than a Year, the 
Owner muſt pay Tythe for them pro rata, according 
to the Cuſtom of the Place. 

' RATIFICATION, a Law-Term, uſed for the 
Confirmation of a Clerk ina Prebend, Sc. former- 
ly given him by the Biſhop, Sc. where the Right 


| of Patronage is doubted to be in the King. 
RATIO. When two Quantities are compared 


one with another in reſpe& of their Greatneſs or 


Smallneſs. That Compariſen is called Natio, and 


ſignifies the Rate, Reaſon or Proportion in Quantity, 
that one hath to the other. Though ſome, indeed, 


| confine Ratio or Reaſon only to two Numbers, and 


call it Propcrtion, when it is between 3, 4, or more 
Numbers or Quantities. But the Word Proportion 
is often uſed inſtead of Ratio or Reaſon, to expre'; 
the Compariſon of one ſingle Quantity to another, 
by very good Authors. | 


4 M 2 


RATIO- 


Body are dilated, and repleniſhed with ſome fine 
ſubtle and ethereal Subſtance, which infinuates it - 
ſelf freely into the Interſtices between its disjoined 


Body (neceſſarily) comes in between them. See 


 RASANT Lins of Defence, in Fortification, is a 
Line drawn from the Point of the Baſtion along the 
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F RATIONABILI ports u in Wit that 
- lies for the Wife the Executors of her Huſ- 


denying her the third Part of her Huſband's 


RATIONABILIBUS 22 is 8 Writ that lies 
where two Lords, in divers Ions, have es 

der, for bim that ndeth his aſte by 
little and little to have been encrcached upon, a- 
| the other that hath Encroached, thereby to 
rectify their Bounds, And this is a King of Juſfi- 
cies, and may be removed by a Pone, out of the 
County to the Common By the C vilian it 


is called N OR. 
RATIONAL Horizon. See Horzzon. 


RATIONAL ties. Any Quantity bei 
propoſed, (for which we may always put 1.) an 
which-Exchd (Book 10.) calls Ratzonal, there may 


de infinite others which are Commenſurable, or In- 


commenſurable to it; and that either Simple, or in 


Power. Now, all ſuch as are Commenſurable any | 


how to the given Quantity, he calls Rational Quan- 


tities, and all the others Irrational. . 


RATLINES, (or as the Seamen call them, Rat- 
lings) are thoſe Lines which make the Ladder Steps, 


| to get up the Shrouds and Puttocks; therefore they 


are called the Ratlings of the Shrouds. 
RAVELIN, in Fortification, is a ſmall Triangu- 


lar Work compoſed only of two Faces , which | 
make a Saliant Angle, without any Flanks. It is | 
generally raiſed before the Curtains or Counterſcarp, 
and commonly called a Half-Moon by the Soldi- 
ers. | | | 
A Ravelin is like the Point of a Baſtion with | 
- Flanks cut off. The reaſon of its being placed be- 
fore a Curtain, is to cover the oppoſite 


of the 
two next Baſtions. Tis uſed alſo to cover a Bridge 
or a Gate; and 'tis always placed without the 
Moat. | 
What the Engineers call a Ravelin, the Soldiers 
generally call a Half-Moon, which ſee. | 
RAY Common, is a right Line drawn from the 
Point of the Concourſe of the two Optical Axes, 


through the Middle of the right Line which paſſeth 


by the Centre of the Pupil of the Eye. 
RAY Direct, is that which is carried from a Point 


of the viſible Gbject directly to the Eye, through | 


one and the ſame Medium. 

RAY of Incidence,or Incident Ray,in Catoptricks, 
is a right Line which falls from ſome Point of an 
Object upon the Surface of the Looking-Glaſs or po- 


liſhed Metal. 


RAY of Incidence, or Incident Ray, in Diop- 
tricks, is the Ray of Light which goes in a right 
Line from a certain Point of the viſible Objects in 


one Medium , until it meet with a Second Me- 


dium. 

RAY in Opticks, isa Line imagined to paſs from 
the Eye toward the Object, or from the Object to- 
ward the Eye, and is called a Viſual Ray. But there 
is alſo a Pyramid of Rays, which ſtrike the. Tu- 
nica Retina of the Eye, and are broken or refracted 
in the Cryſtalline. | 

RAY Principal, in Perſpective, is the perpendi- 
cular Diſtance between the Eye and the Vertical 
Plane, or Table, as the French call it. 

RAY of Reflection is the right Line whereby 


the Reflection is made. 


RAY of Refraction, or broken Ray, is a right 
Line whereby the Ray of Incidence changeth its re- 
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am, whehe it be thicker ker — 
Light, 


— — 
thoſe very minute Particles or Cor Matter 


ments do evince, Sir 
If. Newton about Light and Colours) or elſe as the 
Cartefians aſſert, they are made by the Action of 
the Luminary on the Contiguous Ether and Air, 
and fo A every way in ſtrait Lines, 
through the Pores of the Med um. 

RAYS Convergent, are thoſe which going from 
divers Points of the Object, incline towards one and 


the ſame Point tending to the Eye. 


RAYS Divergent, are thoſe which going from 2 
Point of the viſible Object, are diſperſed, =nd — 
depart one from another, according as they 
are removed from the Object. 

RAYS Parallel, are thoſe that keep an equal Di- 
ſtance from the viſible Obje& to the Eye, which is 

ſed to be infinitely remote from the Object. 

ZANT Line of Defence. See Raſant Line of 
ence. 

ACH, is the Diſtance between any two Points 
GGG 


REALGAL, or Sandaracha, is red Arſenick. 
REAL Horizon. See Horizon. © 
REAR-Guard, is that Part of an Army which 


| follows the main Body, to hinder and ſtop Deſer- 


REASON, in Mathematicks, the fame with 
Proportion; tis better called by the Latin Name 
Ratio (which ſee) to avoid confounding ir with the 
common Signification of the word Reaſon. 


REATTACHMENT, is a Second Attachment of 


him that was formerly attached and diſmiſſed 


the Court without Day, as by the not coming of 
the Juſtices, or ſome ſuch Caſualty, And is faid 
to be either General or Special. General-Reattach- 
ment, is where a Man is reattached for his Appea- 
rance upon all Writs of Aſſize lying againſt him: 
Special-Reattachment, muſt be for one or more cer- 
tain. | 
REBUSES, are in Heraldry ſuch Coats of 
Arms as bear an Alluſion to the Surname of the 
Perſon, as 3 Coneys for Con'ſby, 3 Cups for Butler, 
3 Caſtles for Caſtlaton: And ſuch Bearings are very 
ancient, - | 
REBUTTER, in Common-Law, when a Man 
2 Land to the uſe of himſelf, and the Iſſue of 
is Body, to another in Fee with Warranty : And 
the Donee leaſeth out his Lands to a Third for 
Years; the Heir of the Donor impleadeth , the 
Tenant alledging, That the Land was in Tail to 
him : The Donee comes in, and by virtue of the 
Warranty made by the Donor, repelleth the Heir, 
becauſe tho' the Land was Entailed to him, yet he 
is Heir to the Warrantor likewiſe; and this is cal- 
led a Rebutter. And if I grant to my Tenant, to 
hold Sine impetitions vaſti, and afterwards implead 
him for Waſte made; he may debar me of this 
Action, by ſhewing my Grant; and this is alſo 2 
Rebutter. | 
RECAPTION, is a Second Diſtreſs of one for- 
merly diſtrained for the ſame Cauſe, and alſo du- 


ring the Plea grounded on the former Diſtreſs: It 
| likewiſe 
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"RECEIVER. See 
"RECEPTACULUM 


Pecquet, A. D. 1651, dis a Cavity into which 

: 2 

the LaQteal Veins empty themſelves: it is of a 
Subſtance, which is thicker in Men than 

the Cavity is larger in Beafts than 

Men: it goes the Duitus Thoracicus; which 


RECESION of the Equinozxes, is the going 
back of the Equi Points 
co Seconds. Reaſon of which is, That the 

ſs of the Earth, after many Annular Revolutions 


round the Sun, really deviates from that Paralle- | 


iſm, which it ſeems to keep with it ſelf all the 


time of one Annular Revolution : By this Aberra- | 
tion it deſcribes a Conical Superficies; and the 
ing round the Sun, togethet | - 
the Cele- | 
tal Equator with the Ecliptick, will run back, or | 
move in Antecedentia, as will all other Points of 


Earth's Equator 
with the Earth's Axis, t 


Interſections 


the Ecliptick, (as well as thoſe Equinoctial ones.) 
And therefore the Signs or Fir d Stars that make 
the 12 Zodiacal Conſtellations, will appear to 
move forward, or in Conſequentia; as they now 
ſeem to have done by the Quantity of a whole 


Sign; for which Reaſon, you find the Picture of 


the Ram painted on our Globes at the beginning of 
the Sign Taurus, c. ; 
Dr. Gregory in his Excellent 


2 


Primary Occaſion of this Receſſion of the Equi- 
noctial Points; and withal ſhews that the Earth's 
| Axis in every Annual Revolution round the Sun, 
twice changes its Inclination to the Ecliptick, and 
as often returns again to its former Poſition. 
'RECIDIVUS Morbus, a Relapſe, is when the 
Morbifick Matter, that was left in the firſt Di- 

ſtemper, begins to work and ferment again. 
RECIPIENTS, or Receivers, are thoſe Veſſels, 
which in Diſtillation, are Luted to the Beak, or 
Noſe of Alembick, Retort, ge. to receive the 
Matter which is raiſed or forced over the Helm by 
the Fire. That Glaſs alſo which is exhauſted of 
Air by Mr. Boyles Air-Pum, and within which any 
Animal or other Bodies, are included to make Ex- 
periments upon, is by him uſually called the Re- 
ccd e. 


Aſtronomia Phyſica 


as have the Antecedents and Conſequents of the 
Ratio in both Figures. | 


was firſt found out 9 


Year about | 


, 


Geometrica, Prop. LXIV. Lib. 1. makes the Pro- | 
Spheroidical Figure of the Earth, to be the | 


RECIPROCAL Figures in Geometry, are ſuch | 


| ReQangles muſt needs be equal. 


i: 
D3[_| 26 1 
1 4 
4 * 
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That is; as much longer as the Side A in the 
firſt Rectangle is than B:: ſo much deeper is the 


Side C in the ſecond Rectangle, than the Side D 
in the firſt; and conſequently the Length of one is 


compenſated by the Depth of the other; and alſo 
as the Side A is 5 longer than the Side C, ſo the 
Side B is one 4th longer than D. Wherefore the 


And this is the Foundation of the Catholick Theo- 
rem; That the Rectangle 
ways be equal to that of the Means : And conſequent- 
ly the Reaſon of the Rule of Three, or Golden Rule ; 


for ſuppoſe there was given any three Numbers or 
| Quantities Geometaically proportional, as A, B, and 
C, and that it were required to find a fourth D 


proportional to them. 


Since it is that A: B:: C: D therefore AD 


B | 2 
| = BC, and conſequently D = 2E. that is, the 


Fourth Term is equal to the Quotient of the Second, 
multiplied by the Third Term, divided by the 
Fuſt ; - 
Or thus in Numbers. 
Suppoſe given 12, 4, and 9; required a fourth 


Proportional. 


Now as 12:4: 29: Q 
BatizQ =4 =» 9 = 36. 


Therefore Q = — ( : 3. by dividing both 
| Sides by 12. | 


COROLLARY. 
And from hence tis plain, That if any two Tri- 


angles, Parallelograms, Priſms, Parallelopipeds 
Pyramids » Cones, or Cylinders, have their Baſes 


and Altitudes Reczprocally proportional, thoſe two 


Figures or Solids are equal to one another ; and 
vice verſa, if they are equal, their Baſes and Alti- 
tudes are Reciprocally proportionable. 


RECIPROCAL Proportion, is when in four 
Numbers, the Fourth is leſſer than the Second, by 
| ſo much as the Third is greater than the Furſt, and 


of the Extreams muſt al- 
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vice verſa ; on which is founded the 
direct Rule of 1 PF 


Inverſe or In- 


Three, thus. 


| 4:10::8:5 | 
See the Corollary after Reciprocal Figures. 


There is great uſe made of this Reciprocal Pro- 
portion, by Sir Iſaac Newton, and others, in their 
Demonſtrations of the Laws of Motion, &c. and 
indeed without a clear knowledge of it, they can- 
not be underſtood. 


RECLINATION of @ Plain, is the Quantity | 


of Degrees which any Plain, on which a Dyal is 


* ſuppoſed to be drawn, lies or falls backwards from | 
the truly upright or vertical Plain. 


RECLINING, in Dyalling, the Plane that 
leans from you when you ſtand before it; is ſaid to 
be a Neclining Plans. 

RECLINING Declining Dyals. See Declining 
Reclining Dyals. 

RECOGNIZANCE, in Law, is a Bond or 
Obligation of Record, teſtifying the Recogniſor to 
owe to the Recogniſce a certain Sum of Money, and 
is acknowledged in ſome Court of Record, or be- 
fore ſome Judge, Maſter of the Chancery, or Ju- 
ſtice of Peace; and thoſe that be meer Recagniſan- 


ces, are not Scaled but Enrolled, and Execution 


by force thereof, is of all the Recogmſor's Goods 
or Chattels , (except Draught Beaſts and Imple- 


ments of Husbandry) and the Moiety of his 


Lands. CET | 
RECOGNISEE, is he to whom one is bound in 
a Recopm (ance. 
RECOGNITIONE adnullanda per vim gef duri- 
tiem fact a, is a Writ to the 3 of the Com- 
mon Bench, for the ſending of a Record touchin 
a Recozmiſance which the Recogn:!ſor ſuggeſts to have 
been acknowledged by force and durefle, that if it 


be ſo, it may be annulled. | 


RECOGNITORS, is a Word often uſed for the 
Jury Impannelled upon an Aſſize: The reaſon why 
they are ſo called, is, becauſe they acknowledge 
a Diſſeiſin by their Verdict. | 

RECOLLECTION, is a Mode of Thinking, 
whereby thoſe Ideas fought after by the Mind, are 
with Pain and endeavour found, and brought again 
to view. 

RECORD, in Law, ſignifies an Authentick 


and Uncontroulable Teſtimony in Writing, con- 


tained in Rolls of Parchment, and preſerved in 


Courts of Record; and they are faid to be vetu- 


| flatis 8 veritatis veſtigia. An Act committed to 


Writing in any of the King's Courts, during the 
Term wherein it is Written, is alterable, being 
no Record ; but that Term once ended, and the 
Act Enrolled, it is a Record, and of that Credit, 
that admits no alteration or proof to the contrary. 
Lawyers Reckon three ſorts of Records, wiz. Ne- 
cord Fudicial, as Attainder, c. Record Mamiſt - 
rial upon Oath, as an Office or Inquiſition found. 
And 2 Record made by Conveyance and Conſent 
as 2 Fine or Deed Enrolled, or the like. 
RECORDARE facias, or Recordari facias, is 
a Writ dire ged to the Sheriff, to remove a Cauſe 
depending in an Inferior Court, as Court of anci- 


9 


em Demeſne, Hundred or County, to the King's 


Bench, or Common-Pleas; it ſeems to be called 
Necordlare, becauſe it commands the Sheriff to make 
+ Record of the Proccedings by himſelf and others, 
and then to fend up the Cauſe, 


| RECORDER;-is he-whoar the Mayor, or gg” 
Magiſtrate of any City, or Town Corporate he. 


VII uriſdiction or a Court of Record ith; 
ow Þ ara the King's Grants, th 
ate unto him for his better Direction in Matters of . 


Jaſtice and Proceedings according to Law; and is 
therefore for the moſt part a Man verſed and ex- 
i in the Law. 7 

RECORDO &# proceſſuMittendis, is a Writ to 
call a Record together, with the whole Proceedi 
in the Cauſe, out or an Inferior into the 
| King's-Bench Court. 
RECORDO utlagarie Mittendo, is a Judicial 
| Writ; which fee in Reg. Fudic. fol. 3a. 

— RECOVERY, in a Legal Senſe, ſignifies an ob- 
taining any thing by judgment or Tryal at Lay 
as Evictio doth among the Civil ans. 7 
And there is a True and a Figned Recovery : A 
True Recovery is an actual or real Recovery of any 

thing, or the Value thereof by judgment; as if 2 
Man ſue for any Land, cr other thing moveable or 
© - and have a Verdict and judgment for 
him. | | 
A Ferened Recovery, is, (as the Civilians call it 
Ouedan: fits Juris, 2 Certain Form or Courſe 2 
down by Law, to be obſerved, for the better al u- 
ring of Lands and Tenements unto us; and the 
end and effect thereof is to diſcontinue and deſtroy 
Eſtates Tail, Remainders and Reverſions, and to 
bar the Intails thereof. 

And in this Formality are required three Perſons 
viz. The Demandant, Tenant, and Vouchee, 
Ihe Demandant, is he that brings the Writ of 

Entry, and may be termed the Recoperer. 
| The Tenant, is he againſt whom the Writ is 
brought, and may be termed the Recoverez. | 
The Vouchee, is he whom the Tenant voucheth, 
and calls to Warranty for the Land in demand. 
A Recovery with double Voucher, is, where the 
Tenant voucheth one, who voucherh another, or 
the common Vouchee. | 
And a Recovery with treble Vouch-rs, is where 
three are vouched: As when a Man that is deſi- 
rous to cut off an Eſtate Tail in Lands or Tene- 
ments, to the end, to fell, give, or bequeath it, 
cauſes a Feigned Writ of Entry, Sur diſſaiſin en lo 
pot, to be brought for the Lands of which he in- 
' tends to cut off the Entail, and in a Feigned 
Count, or Declaration thereupon made, pretends 
he was diſſeiſed by him, who by a Feigned Fine or 
Deel of Bargain and Sale, is named and ſuppoſed 
to be the Tenant of the Land. This Feigned Te- 
nant, if it be a Single Recovery, is made to appear 
and Vouch the Bag-bearer of Writs for the Cuftos 
brevium, in the Common Pleas, (for there only can 
ſuch Recoveries be ſuffered) who makes Default. 
Whereupon the Land is recovered by him that 
brought the Writ, and a Judgment is by ſuch ficti- 
on of Law centred, that the Demandant ſhall reco- 
ver the Value of the Lands againſt the Lands of the 
 Pauchee. | | | 

Baz-bearer is a Poor Unlanded and Illiterate Per- 
ſon, which is feigned to be a Satisfaction to the 
Heir in Tail, tho' he is never to have or cx- 
pect it. | 

This Figned Recovery, is alſo called a Common 
Recovery, becauſe it is a beaten and common Path 
to that end for which it is appointed, viz. t) cut off 
the Eſtates above ſpecified. But a True R2covery 15 
as well of the Value as of rhe Thing: As if a Man 
buy Land of another with Warranty, which re. 
A C121. 


and Anatomiſts, for ſach Juices as are ſeparated in 
the ſeveral Glands of the Body for proper and pecu- 
lar Uſes ; as the Spirits, the Lympha, the Gall, the 
Fancreatick Juice, the proper Ferments of the Sto- 
mach, Guts, 8c. and theſe are difſtinguiſh'd from | 
Excrements, which are expelled out of the Body, as 
bei 
with Product; which ſee. | | 


whoſe Sides are unequal , but Angles right. Their 
Area is found by wed | 

one into another, for then the Product is the Super- 
ficial Content or Area. 


equal cf.) 


2 4 


{by Silt of Law.recolfeteth | 
medy againſt hint that fold 


of the Land in an Aſſiſe brought by 


any of its Parts. | 
S & Word uſed by the Phyſicians 


ng of no further Uſe to it, 
RECTANGLE , in Arithmetick, is the ſame 
 RECTANGCLES in Geomety, are Parallelograms, 


tiplying the two unequal Sides | 


RECANGLED Triangle, the fame with Right- 
angled Triangle, | 
Al Rectangles, (as A and B) which have the 
ſame Height, are to one another as their Baſes. 


: 5 
S 


c . ; 6 
For A is made by the Multiplication of b a its 
Baſe by the Line be; and B is alſo made by mul- 
tiplying c b its Baſe by the fame Line h e (or its 


But the Product of any two Numbers Multiplied 


by the ſame Third Number, are as thoſe Numbers | 


were to each other before Multiplication. There- 


fore, 
A: B:: ab: be. Q. E. D. 


Hence all Rectangles, or Parellelograms, between 
the ſame Parallel Lines, or which have the ſame 
Height, muſt be to one another as their Baſes 
are, a 


Par: 
N 


the ſame 
ngled; is ſpoken 


And hence it was that Archimedes entituled his 
Book of the Quadraturg of the Furabola, (as tis 
now called) by the Name of Reftamguli Cont 


Fect io. | 


 RECTIFIE, or Rectification, in Chymiſtry, is 
the Diſtilling over again of any Spirir, in order to 
a more fine and pure State; and to ſeparate from it 
— Heterogeneous Parts, that might riſe with it be- 


e. = „ 
© RECTIFIF, is a Word uſed in the Deſcription 


and Uſe of Globe, or Sphere. For the firſt Thing 


Sun's Place in the Ecliptick on the Globe, to the 


| | graduated Side of the Braſs Meridian, to elevate 


the Pole above the Horizon, as much as is the La- 
titude of the Place, and to fir the Hour Index ex- 


| aMly to Twelve at Noon, ſcrewing alſo the Quia- 


drant of Altitude, (if there be Occaſion) to the Ze- 


| | nith. All this is comprehended under the Word re- 


& y the Globe: And when this is done; the (Cele- 
Rial ) Globe repreſents the true Poſture of the 
Heavens, for the Noon of that Day it is Rectified 


for. | 


RECTIFIER ( in Navigation) is an Infiru- 
ment conſiſting of two Parts, which are two Circles 
either laid one upon, or let into the other, and fo 
faſtened together in their Centers, that they repre- 


| eachof them divided into the 32 Points of the Com- 
paſs, and 360 Degrees, and numbred both Ways, 
both from the North and the South, ending at the 

Eaſt and Weſt, in 9o Degrees. 
| The Fixed Compaſs, repreſents the Horizon, in 
which the North, and all the other Points of the 
| Compaſs are fixed and immoveable. | 


Compaſs, in which the North, and all the other 
Points are liable to Variation. 

In the Centre of the Moveable Compaſs is faſtned 
a Silk Thread, long enough to reach the out-fide of 
the Fixed Compaſs, Burt if the Inſtrument be made 


Its Uſe is to find the Variation of the Compaſs, 
to rectify the Courſe at Sea; having the Amplitude 
or Azimuth given. | | | 

RECTIFYING of Curves, (in Mathematicks) is 
to find a ftrait Line, equal to a Curyed one; or 2 

Plane equal to a curved Surface. Rs P 
k | | O 


to be done before any Problems can be wrought on 
the Globe, is to Reffify it. That is, to bring the 


ſent two Compaſſes, one fixed, the other moveable; 


The Moveable Compaſs repreſents the Mariners | 


oo +* 
„„ „ . . 


of Wood, there is an Index inſtead of the Thread. 
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Oftchis Dr. Walks gave the firſt Hint to the World, 
in his Arithmetick of Ininites, Prop. 38. Scholium. 
Soon atrer which, Mr. Wilkam Neil applied thoſe 
Conſiderations to the Semi-cubical Par id, 


—)—ͤ— „ tt. 


where the Cubes of the Ordinates are as the 
Squares of the Diameters: And ſhewed that. there 


the ſmall Segments of the Curve, cut by the Ordi- 
nates at equal Diſtances, are as the Ordinates in a 
Parabola, and therefore their Squares increaſed by 
Equals, in Arithmetical Progreſſion : Wherefore 
that Curve muſt be to a Right Line :: as the Trunk 


of a Parabola, to the Parabola : Which, the Qua- 


drature of the Parabola being known, is a known 
Proportion; and this was the firſt Attempt of this 
Nature. But it was afterwards ſoon demonſtrated 
alſo by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, my Lord Brouncker, 


and by Dr. Wallis. And the Year following, vzz. | 


1558. Sir C-riffopher Wren thewed the Curve of the 
Cycloid, to be Quadruple of its Axis: Which was 
the ſecond Demonſtration of a Straight Line equal 
to a crooked one. Of which ſee Dr. Wallts's Enpliſh 
Aleebra, p. 292, c. See more allo in his Excel- 
lent Book de Cycloide. 
RECTILINEAL, or Right-lined, in Geometry, 
is ſpoken of ſuch Figures as have their Extremities 
all Ri abt Lines, ; | 
 RECTI Minoret, are two ſmall Muſcles of the 
Head, appearing both in Sight at once: They ariſe 
fleſhy from the Poſterior Part of the firſt Vertebre 
of the Neck; and are ſo inſerted to the middle Part 
of the Os Occipitis in two ſhallow Depreſſures of the 
ſaid Bone. Theſe from their Uſe , may be called 
| Renuentes or Nodders backwards, and are Antago- 
niſts to thoſe we call Annuentes. 
RECTO, is a Writ of Right, and is of ſo high 
a Nature, that whereas other Writs in real Actions 
are only to recover the Poſſeſſion of Lands or Tene- 


ments in Quſtion, which have been loſt by our An- 


ceſtors or our ſelves ; this aimeth to recover both the 
Seiſin, which ſome of our Anceſtors or we had, and 
alſo the Property of the Thing whereof the Anceſtor 
died not Seized, as of Fee, and whereby are Pleaded 
and Tried both their Rights together, vz. as well of 
Poſſi ſſion as Property: So that if a Man once loſe 
his Cauſe upon this Writ, either by judgment, Aſ- 
ſize, or Battle, he is without all Remedy, 
and ſhall be excluded per excptionem rei Judi- 
cate. 

It is divided into two Kinds, Rectum Patens, a 
Writ of right Patent; and Rectum Clauſum, a 


Writ of right Cloſe, This the Civiliant call Ju- | 
Adiciuni Pætitorum. The Writ of right Patent is fo | 


called, be auſe it is ſent upon, and is in Nature the 
higheſt Writ of all others, lying always for him that 
Hath Fce-ſimple in the Lands or Tenements ſued 
for, and not for any other. And when it heth for 
Him that Challengeth, Fee-ſimple, and in what 
Caſes, ſee F N. B. Fol. 1.6. This Writ is alſo 
called. Breve mogn'im de recto. A Writ of right 
Cloſe, is a Writ directed to a Lord of Ancient De- 
21eſn», and lieth for thoſe which hold their Lands 
a: d Tenements by Charter in Fee-fimple, or in 
Vee-Tail, or for Term of Life, or in Dower, if they 
be ejected out of ſuch Lands, Sc. or diſſeiſed. In 
this Caſe, a Man or his Heirs may ſue out this 
Mit of r1:ht Cloſe, directed to the Lord of the An- 
cient Demeſne, commanding him to do him right, 
Sc. in his Court. And this is called, Breve parvum 
de recto. 


RECTO d Alowcatione Eccleſie , is a Writ of 


Night lying where a Man hath right of Advowſon, 


| 


ving brought his Aﬀtion of Quar 
rein Preſentment within Six Months, but ſuffered 
the Stranger to Uſurp upon him. And this Writ he 


| ny 
ſe 7 and to his Heirs in 


* 


and the Parſoh, of the. Church, dying a Strange 
preſents his Clerk to the Church, he not ha- 


1 5 C 
5 O de Cuſtodia terre 
that lay f & 
Chivalry, died in Nonage, againſt a Stranger thar 
entred upon the Land, and took the Body of the 
Heir; aid is now become uſeleſs as to Lands holden 
in Capite, or by Knights Service, but not when there 
is Guardian in Sacage, or appointed by the lat Will 
and Teſtament of the Anceſtor. RE 

RECTO de Dote, is a Writ of Right of Dower 
which lieth for a Woman that hath received Part of 
her Dower, and purpoſes to demand the Remainder 
in the ſame Town, againſt the Heir, or his Guargi- 
an, if he be a Ward. 

RECTO de dote unde nihil habet, is a Writ of 
Right, which lies in caſe where the Huſband ha- 
ving divers Lands or Tenements, hath aſſured no 


heredis, was a Wri 
for him whoſe Tenant holding of him L 


| Dower to his Wife; and ſhe thereby is driven to ſue 


for her Thirds, againſt the Heir or his Guardian, 

RECTO de rationabih parte, is a Writ that lies 
always between Privies of Blood; as Brothers in 
Gavelkmd, or Siſters, or other Coparceners, as Ne- 
phews or Nieces, and for Land in Fee- ſimple; as if 
| a Man leaſe his Land for Term of Life, and after- 
ward; dies, leaves iſſue two Daughters, and after 
| that the Tenant for Term of Life dieth alſo, 
the one Siſter entreth upon all the Land, and fo de- 
forcing the other, the Siſter ſo deforced ſhall have 
this Writ to recover part. 

RECTO quando Dominus remit, is a Writ of 
Night, which lies in caſe where Lands or Tene- 
ments being in the Seigniory of any Lord, are 
in Demand by a Writ of Right; for if the Lord 
huld no Court, or otherwiſe, at the Prayer of the 
Demandant, or Tenant, ſhall ſend to the Court of the 
King his Writ, to put the Cauſe thither for that 


| Time, (ſaving to him at other Times the Right of 


his Seigniory) then the Writ iſſues out for the other 
Party, and hath the Name from the Words con- 
tained, being the true Occaſion thereof, This Writ 
is Cloſe, and muſt be returned before the Juſtices of 
the Common-Pench, 

RECTO ſur Diſclaymer, is a Writ that lies when 
a Lord in the King's Court of Common: Pleas avows 
upon his Tenant, and the Tenant diſclaimeth to 
hold of him; upon which diſclaimer he ſhall have 
this Writ ; and if the Lord averr and prove, That 
the Land is held of him, he ſhall recover rhe Land 
for cver. 8 

RECTUM Hiteſtinum, is the ſtrait Gut which 
begins at the firſt Vertebra of the Os Sacrum, and 
paſſeth ſtrait downward to the Extremity of the 
Rump, or utmoſt End of the Back-bone. Ir is about 
a Foot in length, and not ſo wide as the Colon, but 
irs Membranes are thicker. 

 RECTUS F-moris, is a Muſcle of the Leg, ſo 
named from irs ſtreight Progreſs and Situation; it 
ariſeth fleſhy from the Tuber-le of the Os Ilium, 
that is in the Mid-way between the fore-part of its 
Spine and the Ac-tabulum, from thence deſcending 
directly between the Vaſtus Extermis and Diterns, 
and over the Crureus. Its Fibres externally deſcend 


| from a middle Line obliquely Latcrally: * 
| | nally 
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2 Tendinous four Fingers bread 
dove the PateIla, where it is united with the Len- 
dons of the Vaſtus Externus and Intermss, and Cru- 
u and inſerted together with em at the Upper 
part of the Tibia. It ſerves to help to extend the 


RECTUS i: Curia, ſignifies one that ſtands at | 


' the Bar, and no Man objects any thing againſt him. 
Alſo, when a Man hath reverſed the Outlawry, 
and can participate of the benefit of the Law, he 
is Redcus in Curia. 

REC TUS Hitermus Major, is 2 Muſcle of the 
Head which arifes Tend nous, but chiefly Fleſhy, 
from the fore-part of all the Tranſverſe Proceſſes 
of the Vertebre of the Neck, except the firſt and 


ſecond, and in its Aſcent becoming Fleſhy, paſles | 


over thoſe two ſuperior Vertebre, and is inſerted 
to the Anterior Appendix of the Os Occipitis, near 
the great Foramen, that tranſmits the Medulla 
Oblongata. This manifeſtly bends the Head for- 
wards, and therefore may be called Flexor Capitis, 
from its Uſe. . | 
RECTUS Iiternus Minor, is a Muſcle of the 
Head, which with its Partner appears on the Fore- 
patt of the 1ſt Vertebre, like the Recti Minores on 


the Back-part, and ariſe near its Tranſverſe Pro- 


ceſſes, and aſcending directly, are inſerted to the 
Anterior A i of the Os Occipitis immediately 


under the former. Theſe nod the Head forward, | 
and are Antagoniſts to the Refi: Minores, Where- | 


fore they may be called Annuentes. & 
- RECTUS Lateralit, is a ſhort, thick, fleſhy, 


firſt Vertebre of the Neck, between the former and 
obliquus Superior, thence aſcends directly to its In- 
ſertion to the Os Occipitis in the Interſtice made by 


the Proceſſus Mammullaris and Styloides. This nods | 


the Head to one fide, 

RECTUS Major, is a Muſcle of the Head, 
which ariſeth partly Tendinous, but 2 Fleſhy, 
from the ſuperior Part of the double Spines of the 
ſecond Vertebre of the Neck, and in its aſcent be- 
comes broader and Fleſhy, and is fo inſerted to the 
poſterior Part of the Os Occzpitzs : This Muſcle 
with its Partner acting, pulls the Head directly back 
on the firſt Vertebre. 
 RECTUS Maſculus, one of the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen, ſo called from the Uprightneſs of 
Its poſition, Its Uſe in common with the other 
Muſcles of this Part, is to help to exclude the 
Feces and Urine, by the compreſſion of the A- 

domen. 
REC TUS Falpebræ Superioris, is a Muſcle which 
lifts up the upper Eye - lid. my 

RECURRENT Nerves, by ſome called Vocal, 


becauſe they are ſpent upon the Inſtruments of | 


Speech, and which Galen faith he tried to cut, and 
by that means rendred the Animal Mute. This 
Dr. s takes to be a diſtin& Pair by it ſelf, 
ut tis uſually reckoned a Branch of the Par-va- 
gum or 8th Pair, ſpringing out of their Trunks, 
and fo called, becauſe firſt they deſcend, and then 
aſcend again to ſupply the Muſcles of the Larynz. 
REDNENDUM, a Word uſed ſubftantively 
for the Clauſe in a Leaſe, gc. whereby the Rent is 
teſerved ro the Leſſor, 
REDDITION, is a Judicial Confeſſion and Ac- 
knowledgment, that the Land or thing in Demand, 
ongs to the Demandant, or at leaſt not to the 
erſon ſo ſurrendring. 


be- | 
h ü- 


which he proves, that after Nitre had been fluxed in | 


| Rediſſerſim. 
Muſcle of the Head, ariſing from the ſuperior part | 
of the Extremity of the Tranſverſe Proceſs of the | 


REDENT, in Fortification, is a Wotk made in Ne. 
Form of the Teeth 3 Saliant and in 
Reentring- Anples, to that one part may de- ' ene. 
l ande Theſe ſort of ke ws ofually ATTN. 
erected on that ſide of a Place which looks to ards 1 
2 Marſh or River. | 
REDINTEGRATION, a reſtoring any Mixt 
Body or Matter whoſe Form is deſtroyed, to the 
ſame Nature and Conſtitution, and that it ſhall 
have the ſame Properties it had before. | 
The Honourable Mr. Boyle, hath a particular 1 
Tract about the Redintegration of Salt-petre; in | 


_ 4 = 5 W—_— 
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a Crucible over a ſtrong Heat, and after all its vo- 5 
latile Parts had been forced away by the injection of 
lighted Coals fo often into the Crucible, that no 
farther Detonation would happen; by which means 
the Salt-petre was turned into that Body which is 
called Ft Nitre, and which is very nearly akin, in 
all its Properties, to fixt Salt of Tartar ; yer he could 
very ſpeedily, by pouring to this fixt Salt-petre, ei- 
ther diluted with a due proportion of Water, ot 
let run ſe into a Deliquium, a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Spirit of Nitre, (which by the by amounted 
nearly to the quantity of that volatile Part which 
was burnt off) he could, I fay, ſuddenly reproduce 
true Cryſtals of Salt-petre of the common Form 
and Virtue. e 
REDISSEISIN, is a Diſſeiſin made by him that 
once before was made and adjudged to have Diſ- 
ſeiſed the ſame Man of his Lands or Tenements; 
for which there lies a ſpecial Writ, called a Writ of 
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RED-L-2ad, how made. See Minium. | | 
REDOUB T, in Fortification, is a ſmall Fort of . £ 
a ſquare Figure, having no Defence but in the Front, Ts 


its uſe being to maintain the Lines of Circumvalla- 


tion, .Contravallation, and Approach. In Marſhy 
Grounds, theſe Redoubts are often made of Maſon's 
Work for the Security of the Neighbourhood. 
Their Face conſiſts of from ten to fifteen Fathom ; 
the Ditch round about being from eight to nine | 
Foot broad and deep, and their Parapets having the . 
ſame thickneſs. 1 FH, 
REDUBBORS, are thoſe which buy ſtollen 
| Cloath, knowing it ſuch, and change it into ſome 
other Form or Colour that it may not be known, 
REDUCING Scale, is a thin broad piece of 
Box with ſeveral different Scales of equal Parts, 
and Lines to turn Chains and Links into Acres and 
Rods, by Inſpection; and is uſed by Surveyors to 
reduce any Map or Draught. It is ſometimes cal- 1 
led, the Surveying- Scale. | | 
* REDUCT, a Military term, ſignifying an ad- 
vantageous piece of Ground, entrenched and ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the Place, to retire to in 
caſe of ſurprize. | 
REDUCTION, in Aftronomy, is the difference 
between the Argument of Inclination and the Ec- 
centrical Longirude ; that is to ſay, the Difference 85 | 
of the two Arches of the Orbit, and the Ecliprick, | 
intercepted between the Node and the Circle of In- | 
clination. oy 
REDUCTION Decimals. See Decimals. 
REDUCTION of Equations, in Algebra, is the 
clearing of them from all ſuperfluous Quantities, 
and the ſeparating of the known Quantities from 
the unknown, to the end that at length every reſpe- 
five Equation may remain in the feweſt and 
ſimpleſt Terms, and fo. diſpoſed, that the 


known Quantity or Quantities may poſſeſs one 
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quation. 
REDUCTION 

' REDUCTION- of Money, 

Se. is of two kinds. 1. W 


of Fraftions. See 2 « 


fower , and this is done, by conſidering how many 
of the next leſſer Denomination are contained in the 


next greater before, and by that number multiply- | 


ing the greater; as Pounds are brought into Sh:l- 
mos by Multiplying by 20, Shilimps into Pence 
by 12, and Pence into Farthings by 4. Alſo, Tr:y- 
Wejght may be reduced into Grains, by Multiply- 
ing by 12, 20, and 24. And Averdupors Great 
Weight into Ounces, by 4, 28, and 16. 

2. If it be to bring the lower to a higher, then 
divide the leaſt by ſo many of its Denominations 


as are contained in the next greater. Ihus 24720 


Pence is 103 Pounds: But if there remains any 


thing after Diviſion, they are the od! Pence aud 
Shillings ; as 6713 Pence Reduced, gives 271. 


195. 5d. 


Note, That the way to reduce hillings into | 
that by their help, Opti k Inſtruments migbt be 
brought to any degree of P. CH, f we could 
but find a refleting Sabſtance wii.ci would Pol ih 
as finely as Glaſs, reflet as much Licht as Glaſs 
tranſmits, and be formed into a Parabolical Fi-. 


Pounds, is to cut off the laſt Figure, and take 
half of the reſt, as in the laſt Intanc, 


: 


13) 6713 (551 | 9 (271. 191. 5d. 
* 71 | 


I13 


5 d. 


After the ſame manner may Troy Weight, Aver- 
dup is Weight, or any other Weight or Meaſure be 
reduced. 


Likewiſe Foreign Coin may be reduced into Eng- 
Jiſb, by turning the Value into Engliſb Coin of 
any Part: As, what is the value of 223 Scotch 
Marks, each equal to 13 d. Engliſb? which is 
54 Farthings, and 223 by 54 = 12042 Farthings, 
which reduced backwards ro Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence, makes 12/. 18s. 10 rd. 

REDUPLICATIVE Propoſitions, are ſuch where- 
in the Subject is repeated: Thus, Men, as Men, tre 


Rational; Kings, as Kings, are ſubje& to none but 


God 


- RE-ENTRING Angle, a Term in Fortification. 
See Angle. | | 

RE-ENTRV. in Law, fignifies the reſuming and 
retaking that Poſſeſſion which we had lately for- 
gone : As if I make a Leaſe of Land or Tenement, 
I do therefore forego the Poſſeſſion ; and if I do 
condition with the Leſſee, That for Non-payment 
of the Rent at the Day, it ſhall be lawful for me to 
Ne- enter; this is as much as if I condition d to take 
again the Lands, gc. into my own Hands, and to 
recover the Poſſeſlion by my own Fact, without the 


aſſiſtance of Judge, or other Proceſs. 


REEF, a Term in Navigation: When there is a 
great Gale of Wind, they commonly roll up part 
of the Sail below, that by that means it may be- 
come the narrower, and ſo not draw ſo much Wind. 
And this contracting or taking up the Sail, they call 
a Reef or Reefmg the Sail; and when it is done, 
they ſay the Sail is Neil. 

Alſo, when a Top-Maſt is Sprung, as they call 
it, i. e. crackt or almoſt broken in the Cap, they 


- 


2 Quantity is to 
de brought from any higher Denomination into a 


part thereot, and the unknown the other. See E- 
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cut off the lower Piece chat was near broken of, 


Sie again, they call it a Reeft Iop-Maſt. 
VE, is to put a Rope through a Block: 


and to pull a Rope out of a Block is called Un. 


REFLECTION, in general, is the regreſs 
return that — to a moving Body, becauſe of 
the mee another Body, which it cannot pe- 
netrate. Thus the material Rays of Light are re- 
flected variouſly from ſuch Bodies as they cannot 
paſs through. | 

REFLECTION, in Metaphy/icks, Mr. Lock de. 
fines to be, That Notice which the Mind takes of 
its own Operations, and the Manner of them; by 
reaſon whereof there come to be Ideas of thoſe O- 
perations in the Underſtanding, | 

KEFLECTION of the Rays of Light. Sir Iſaac 
Newton, finding by Experiment that Light was an 
Heterogeneous tody, confifiing of a Mixture of 
autterently refrangivle ays; and conſequently 
colgluding no farther Improvement could well be 
made in Optical Inſtruments in the Dioptrick way, 


he took N. Fions into Conſideration, and tells us, 


gure. | 
An Experiment of which he made in the kind of 
2 Catoptrick Teleſcope, (which I have ſecn at 


| Greſham College) and by which, tho' not ab ve 
| two Foot long, he could (he faith) diſcern the Jo- 


vial Satellites, and the Fhaſes of Venus. Ph:l, 
Tranſ. N. 18. See Vol. 2. | 

REFLECTED Ray, or Ray of Reflection, is that 
whereby the Reflection is made upon the Surface 
of a reflecting Body. 


* 


REFLECTING, or Reflzxive Dyals, 3 made 


by a little piece of Looking-Glaſs-Flate, duly pla- 
ced, which reflects the Sun's Rays to the top of a 


Ceiling. Sc. where the Dial is drawn. Ib is Glaſs 


| thould be as thin as can well be ground. For the 


making of rheſe Dials, there are many Methods: 
Of the two following, rhe 1K is Mr. Collzns's, the 
2d Dr. Clark's, | 


Firſt, Determine the moſt convenient Point in 


the Window, where to place the Reflecting Glaſs, 


as ncar the Ceiling as you can conveniently, pro- 
vided it be not ſo near as that the Corniſh of the 
Window will ſhade the Glaſs when the Sun 18 


high in Summer; ſuppoſe within about 10 or 11 


Inches of the Ceiling, at leaſt of that Ceiling wh ch 
belongs to the Window it ſelf; then from that 
Point draw a true Meridian upon a plane Hori- 
zontally placed againſt the determined Point in the 
Window, and to that Meridian fit an Horizonral 
Dial; but invert it fo, that the Axis or Stile may 
point downward, and be under the Horizontal 
Plane, according to the Elevation of the Pole, 
which Stile muſt be placed truly alſo in the Plane 
of the Meridian; then by the help of a Thread 
running fiom the Centre along the Stile, find 
where that Stile would cut the Floor, or any other 
Place, if it were produced, and drive a Nail into 
that Point, and faſten alſo a Thread there long 
enough to be extended to any part of the Ceil- 
ing. 


Faſten 


Qifed. 
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Faſten alſo another 1641 to thꝭ Centre of | near the Window-Ceiling, then the Equino&ial 
the Horizontal Dial, which let it be extended Hori- 


zontally, as the Plane will direct, and exactly over 
every Hour-Line in order, whilſt in the mean time 
you extend the Thread which was faſtened to the 
Nail in the Stile, to the Ceiling, but fo as it ma 
touch the other Horizontal Thread : Then mark 
that Point in the Ceiling which the extended Thread 
toucheth, and make more ſuch Marks, whereby to 
draw the Hour-Lines upon the Ceiling ; and do this 
in like manner for the reſt of the Hours, Half-Hours, 
and Quarters. 

Then take all away, and place your Glaſs Horizon- 


ally; and becauſe your Glaſs hath ſome Thickneſs, 
/ place it a little under the determined Point, that the 


Centre of the Glaſs may be juſt in vhe imaginary 


Axis, which goes to the Nail; for whereſoever you 


place ir, in that it will go true. 
But becauſe it may be troubleſome to place an Ho- 


1izontal Dial Faſt enough and exactly, as alſo to find 


the Point where the Nail is to be driven, Iwill ſhew 
you another Method, which may be more eaſily pra- 


Firſt, Draw an Horizontal Dial upon the back of 
fme Table or Floor, and draw a Meridian up- 
on the Bay-board of the Window, by a Thread or 


perpendicular black Line, paſhng through the 
, Point where you intend your Reflecting Glaſs ſhall 


be, and by a Plumb-Line tranſlate it from the Bay- 
board to the Ceiling. Take the neareſt Diſtance 
between the Glaſs and the Ceiling; with this Di- 
ſtance come to the Horizontal Dial, and ſet one 
end of it on that Part of the Axis where the other 
will juſt touch the Meridian; that Point in the Axis 
may be called the Glaſs Point; from which eres 
a Perpendicular ; and where it cuts the Meridian, 


make a Point, which will be the EquinoRial Point, 


from which allo eret a Perpendicular, which will 


de a Tangent ; then at ſome Diftance on which Side 


of the Equinoctial Point you find moſt convenient, 
erect another Targent there, two Tangets will cut 
the Hour-Lines in Points, which may be called the 
Hour-Points. = | 

Then take the Diſtance betwixt the Glaſs-Points 


and the Equinoctial-Point, and extend it from the 


Glaſs toward the Meridian, and where it toucheth, 
that is the EquinoCtial-Point upon the Ceiling, _ 
Laſtly, Set off correſpondent Tangent-Lines up- 


on the Ceiling, and make like Hour-Points, draw | 
the Hour-Lines, you need not blot out the Equi- | 
noctial Tangent, it being pleaſant to ſee how the 


Fun will go in that Line all Day, when it is in the 
Equinoctial. Beſides, the Equinoctial-Point will 
tell you on that Day whether your Glaſs lie Hori- 
zontally, which is ſomewhat difficult otherwiſe to 
determine. Or upon any Day you may Calculate 
the Sun's Meridian Altitude, and ſee whether it 
Fills juſt upon that Point in the Meridian at 12 a 
Clock. | 

This Dial is nothing but an Horizontal Inverted, 
the Center whereof is in the Air without, except 


you make 2 North Dial, and then it will be upon | 


the Ceiling, which you mult find by its Diſtance 
flom the Equinoctial Point, and let that Centre go- 
vern your Tangents. The Ground of this Dial is, 
that the Anglcs of Refledion are equal to the Angles 
of Incidence. 

dometimes, inſtead of two Tangents, you may 
uſe two Circles, eſpecially when the Centre of the 
Dia! is upon the Ceiling , or when your Glaſs is 


Point will be upon that Ceiling , and you may pro- 


[| je& the Hour-Lines upon the Chamber Ceiling, or 


the Walls, by one Thread extended over the Hour- 
Lines, and another Thread touching that, and ex- 
| tended from the Equinoctial-Point, or any Point in 
the imaginary Axis to the Ceiling or Wall. 

— REFLECTING Teleſcope. See Teleſcope. 

- REFLEXION of the Moon, is (according to 
| Bulhal 4s) her zd Inequality ot Motion: This Tycho 
calls by the Name of her Variation, which ſee, 
REFLUX of the Sea, is the Ebhing of the Wa- 
ter off from the Shore; as its coming on upon it, 
| - Tide of Flood, is called the Flux of the Sea. Sce 

ide. 4 | 8 | 

REFRACTED Angle, in Opticks, is the Angle 
contained between the refracted Ray and the Per- 
pendicular. | 

REFRACTED Dials, may be made thus: Stick 
up a Pin, or aſſign any Point in any Concave 
Bowl, and make that the Center of the Horizontal 
Dial, aſſigning the ⸗Meridian-Line on the Edges of 
the Bowl, and taking away the Horizontal Dial, 
elevate a String or Thread from the end of the 
aid Pin faſtened thereto, over the Meridian-Line, 
equal to the Elevation of the Pole or Latitude of 
the Place ; tnen with a Candle, or if you bring 
the Thread to the Shade upon any Hour-Point 
formerly marked out on the Edges of the Bowl, at 

7 ſame time the Shade in the Bowl is the Hour- 
$ Ine. ; 5 
And if the Bowl be full of Water, or any other 
Liquor, you may draw the Hour-Lines , which will 
never ſhew the true Hour, unleſs filled with the ſaid 
Liquor again. 5 

REFRACTION, in general, is the Incurvation 
or change of Determination in the Body moved, 
| which happens to it, whilſt it enters or penetrates 

any Medium. 

In Dioptricks, it is the Variation of a Ray of 
Light, from rhat right Line which it would have 
| paſſed on in, had not the Denſity of the Medium 
turned it aſide. | 9 898 | 

Dr. Hook diſcovered by Experiment, That the 
Sines of the Angles of Incidence of the Rays of 
Light, are proportionable to the Sings of Refraction. 
See the Preface to Micrographia, where his Inſtru- 
ment is deſcribed, by which he made the Diſco- 
_ very, | | 

Sir Iſaac Newton found that the Rays of Light 
are Incurvated or Refracted in their Motion, whene- 
ver they come near the Edges of any Body, tho it 
be not Diaphanous. See Light. | 

And he thinks that the Errors of Refraction in 
Optick Glaſſes might be corre&ed, if two Sphert- 
cal Glaſſes were combined together with Water 
included between them. And ſuch Glaſſes he 
judges preferable to Elliptical or Hyperbolical 
ones, becauſe (beſides that they can be more ea- 
fily ground ) they do more accurately refract the 
Pencils of Rays poſited without the Axis of the 
Glaſs, 

Dr. Wallis in Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 187, faith, That 
tho Refraction by Vapours near the Horizon, may 
make a thing appear higher, yet it cannot make it 
appear broader; whereas in Refraction by Glaſſes, 
the thing is apparently enlarged cvery way. 

From whence it is, that the dtwerſe Power of 
Refraction in Fluids ariſes, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine, tho' it would be of great Advantage if it 
could be diſcovered: Pure clear Water, of all Flu- 
| 4N 2 ils 
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ids, refra@ the Rays of Light the leaſt ; and if it | REFRIGERATORY, is that Part of an Alem. 


þ 


be impregnated with Salts, it increaſes the Refracti- 
on in — 88 to the Quantity and Weight of the 
Salts diſſolved in it. | 2 | 
The Au, Stygie, or corroſive Menſtruums, 
ſuch as Aqua fortrs, &c. which are Salt diſſolved 
and rendred Corroſive by the Violence of the Fire, 
do vet much more refract the Sun's Rays; which 
need not be wondred at, becauſe theſe are much den- 
ſer and heavier Fluids than the former. But then 
why in ſuch light fine Fluids as Spirit of Wine 
as other Ardent Spirit ; in Oil of Turpentine, 


which is ſo light and fine a Fluid, as to be generally | 


called, an Ethereal Oil; why theſe, I fay, ſhonl! 
produce ſo great a Degree of Refraction, as tis 
known they do, ism thing of great Difficulty to ac- 
count for, and well deſerves a farther Enquiry in- 
to. | 

Dr. Gregory in his Aſtronomy, very well accounts 
for the Dat — which the Sun near the FHori- 
zon ( eſpecially in high Latitudes) is ſometimes 


| ſeen to put on from Refraction. For having be- 


fore demonſtrated, That becauſe of the Eanhis At- 
moſphere all Bodies near the Horizon , will appear 
ſomething higher in the vertical Circle than they 
really are, and this the more, the nearer they are 
to the Horizon : He ſhews that the upper Margin 
of the Sun's Diſk being raiſed a little more than it 
ought to be, and tie lower one a great deal more, 
the Sun's Vertical Diameter will ſeem to be con- 
traced, but the Horizontal one will not, and there- 
fore he will appear Oval. And for the ſame Rea- 
fon, the obſerved Diſtance of two Fix'd Stars, is 
ſenſibly leſs (when meaſured by an Inſtrument) if 
they are in the ſame Vertical Circle, and one of 
them near the Horizon , than when they both have 


a a conſiderable Alrirude. | 


Afeer this he ſhews how to determine the Quantity 
of the Refrad ion in any given Degree of Altitude, and 
to make a Table of it; thus. 

Let fom« Eix d Star having no ſenſible Parallax, 
and much elevated above the Horizon, be choſen, 
whoſe Place he ſhews how to determine at F. 164, 
Prop. 26, by Obſervations made when the Star 1s 


the Time be noted when this Star hath any known 
Altitude, (as taken by an Inſtrument) and Calcula- 


tion made for the true Altitude, (according to the 


Star's known Place) the Exceſs of the obſerved Al- 

titude above this is the Refraction. 
REFRACTION Aſtronomical, is that which the 

Atmoſphere produceth , whereby a Star appears 


more elevated above the Horizon than really it 


' _ REFRACTION Horizontal , is that which cau- 


ſeth the Sun or Moon to appear on the Edge of 
the Horizon, when they are as yet ſomewhat be- 
Jow it. 

REFRACTION from the Perpendicular, is when 
2 Ray falling, inclined from a thicker Medium into 
a thinner, as from Glaſs into Air, in breaking, de- 
parts farther from that Perpendicular. _ 

REFRACTION to the Perpendicular, is when a 
Ray falling inclin d from a thinner or more diapha- 
nous Medium, upon- thicker or leſs tranſparent, as 
from Air upon Water, in breaking, comes nearer 
the Perpendicular, drawn from the Point of Inci- 
dence at Right Angles, on the Surface of the Water 
wherein the Refra tion is made. 

REERANCIELE, is whatever is capable of be- 
ing Refracted. 


; 
| 


condenſed into a 
called a Refrigeratory as the former. 


ment of Picardy 
ſo high as to have no ſenſible Refraction. Then let 


and Private. 


bick or Daſtilling Veſſel which is placed about the 
Head of the Still, and filled with Water to cool - 
Head of the Alembick, chat the Spirituous Vapours 
may the ſooner and the more eaſily conden' into 
22 Cold Water muſt continually be put into 
the . as the Veſſel grows hot. Moſt 


Apothecaries, Diſtillers, 8c. that have Occaſion 
for drawing off large Quantities of Spirits, do = 


a. days uſe the FVeſica or Copper Body with its Moors. 


Head of the ſame Metal and without any Refri- 

— about the Head of the Still: But there is 

elow, a long Worm or Serpentine in a Tub of Wa. 

ter, where the 8 Vapours are very eaſily 
iquor. And this may as well be 


| REFUTATIO Fadi, a Term in Civil-Law ſig- 
nifying the Loſs of a Feudal Tenure by Forfeiture . 
w:.ich is of two Kinds, either by not performing 
the Service required, or by committing ſome villanous 
At againk the Lord or Sovereign. : 
REGALIA, the Royal Rights of a King, reckon- 
ed by the C:v:l:ans to be Six. 1. Power of Judi- 
cature. 2. Power of Life and Death. 3. Power 


of War and Peace. 4. Materleſs Goods. 5. Af. 


ſeſlments. 6. Minting of Money. Alſo, the Crown, 
Scepter with the Croſs, Scepter with the Dore, 


St. Edward's Staff, four ſeveral Swords, the Globe, 


the Orb w:th the Croſs, and ſuch other like Things 
_ at the Coronation of our Kings, are called Ne- 
alta. 
5 REGARDANT, the Heralds Term for a Lion or 
ſuch kind of Eeaſt of Prey, born in a Poſture of look- 
ing back behind him. 5 
REGEL, or Nigel, a fix d Star of the firſt Mag- 
nitude in Orion s left Foot; its Longitude is 72 deg, 


19 min. Latitude 300 10“. 


| REGIMENT, is a Body of Troops of Horſe, or 


Companies of Foot , commanded by a Colonel ; 


but the Number is as undetermin'd as that of the 


Men in a Troop ora Company. There are Regi- 
ments of Horſe that are not above 300 Men; and 
there are ſome in Germany of 2000; and the Regi- 
in France conſiſts of 6c00 Men. 

REGIO Aſenſu, is a Writ whereby the King 
0 his Royal Aſſent to the Election of a Bi- 
mop. X | 
REGION : Ferneli with ſome Anatomiſts, di- 


ys the Cavities of an Animal Body into ſeve- 


ral Regions or Parts, which they ſpecify into Publick 


The Publick are Three. The firſt in- 
cludes the Vena Porta, and all Parts to which its 
Branches reach. 2. The Second begins at the Roots 
of the Vena Cana, and ends in the ſmall Veins be- 
fore they become Capillary. The Third they make 


to contain the Muſcles, Bones, and Balk of the Bo- 


dy: But this is not much received. The Abdomen 
is uſually diſtinguiſhed alſo into thre Regions, the 
r Middle, and Lower. 

EGION, is alſo taken for our Hemiſphere, or 
the Space within the Four Cardinal Points of the 
Heavens, or of the Air, Cc. : 

n Geography it ſignifies a large Ex- 
tent of Land inhabited by many People of the ſame 
Nation, and encloſed within certain Limits o- 
Bounds. f N 

REGION Elementary, according to the Ariſtote. 
lians, is a Sphere terminated by the Concavity of 
the Moon's Orb, comprehending the Earth's Atmo- 


ſi : 
3 REGION 
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222 tn Colmogtarity; Þ they nll on taht Angles, and therefore thay wane. 
vaſt Extent of the U 15 phy; | make 2 Soll Ang And as for three Heptagons, 0 


niverſt; wherein are coinpri- 
264 all che Heavens and Celeſtial Bodies. | or other Figures yet of more Sides, they can much 
REGIONS of the Air, are diſtinguiſhed into | leſs do it; becauſe their Angles being very obtuſe, 
Upper Middle, and Lower. - — | three of them will exceed four right ones: So that 

EGISTERS, in a Chymical Furnace, are | upon the whole, tis plain, that of theſe Five Re- 
Holes purpoſely left in tlie Sides of the Furnace | gular Bodies, thtee are made of Triangles, one of 
with Stopples to them, to let in or keep out the | Squares, and one of Pentagons, and there can be no 
Air, according as the Fire is required to be greater | other. | WT On 


or leſs. | 8 EG 
REGIUS- Morbus. See Heis. | The Proportion of the Sphere, and of the Five 7 
REGRATOR, . N him that Buys and Sells | lar Bodies inſcribed in the ſame; from Peter Ho- 

any Wares or Victuals in the ſame Market or Fair, | rigon, Curſus Matth. Fol. 1. P. 779, Aud Bar- 

of within five Miles thereof, In the Crzvzl Law, | tow's Euclid, Lib. 13. a 

ſuch an one is called Dardanarius. | | 

REGULAR Body, is a Solid whoſe Surface is 


he Sphere being 2. 
compoſed of Regular and Equal Figures; and . if 
whoſe Solid Angles are all equal. Such as the, | The Circumf. of the greateſt Circle 6. 28318 
DEL... : ] Superficies of the greateſt Circles. 3 1:51 
1. Tetrahedron, which is a Pyramid, compre- | Superficies of the phere TY” 12. $6627 . 
hended under Four Equal and Equilateral Trian- Solidity of the Sphere 4. 18859 AST Ine 
gles. Side of the Tetrahedron 1. 62299 F-* 13" 
3 q | Superficies of a Tetrahedron 4. 6188 
2. Hexahedron, or Cube, whoſe Surface is com-] Solidity of a Tetrahedron | O. 15132 
poſed of ſix equal Squares, | Side of a Cube or Hexahedron 1. 1547 
| | Superficies of the H-xahedron 8. 
3. Otahedrin, which is bounded by eight Equal | Solidity of the Hæabedron 1. 5396 ö 
and Equilateral Triangles. | Side of an O ahedron 1. 41421 | 
Superfcies of the Oftahedron 6. 9282 F 
4. Dodecahedron, which is contained under 12 = of the Of abedron I. 33333 «| 
Equal and Equilateral Pentagons. ] Side of the Dodecabedron c. 71364 1 
. Sunerficies of the Dadecabedron 10. 51462 | 
5. Tcoſihedron, conſiſting of 20 Equal and Equi- | Solditv of the Dod-cabedron 2. 78516 | 
lateral Triangles. Side of the T . 1. 05146 | | 
85 | nerficies of the Icoſi edron 5 * 
That there can be no more Regular Bodies be- oe of the lcoſth 32 - 9 34: BE | 
files theſe, may be thus proved. | | 


IF one of tneſe Ee Regular Bodies were requir'd 
to be cut out of the Sphere of any other Diameter, 
'twill be as the Diameter of the Sphere 2 is to 

. . the Side of any one Solid inſcribed in the ſame, 
thoſe three Triangles meeting in a Point, do form | (ſuppoſe the Cube 1. 1547) ſo is the Diameter of 
2 Triangular Baſe fimilar and equal to the Sides; any other Sphere (ſuppoſe 8.) to 9. 2376, the Side 
a5 appears by the bare Compolition of the Figure. | of the Cube inſcribed in this latter Sphere. hy 
Four ſuch Triangles joined together in a Point, 


make the Angle of the Oct. zhedron. | 


1. Of Equilateral Triangles, there muſt be three 
at leaſt to make a Solid Angle; and three of them 
joined together will make the Tetrahedron; for 


C 


gle of the Icaſibedron is formed. 

But ſix ſuch Triangles joined in a Point, cannot | 
make a Solid Angle; becauſe they make four right | 8 
ones; (for every Angle of an Equilateral Triangle I 
is of two; or + of one right Angle; either of | 8 
which Fractions maltiplied by Six, gives four right Oy 


Buy joining five ſuch Triangles together, the An- 


Angles) whereas every Solid Angle is made up of 
four ſuch plane Angles as all together muſt be leſs 


— 


than four right ones: So that with Triangles tis im- 1 ” i . 
poſſible to form any more Regular Bodies than theſe | — VN. 
2285 N & 


If you take Squares and join three of them toge- 
ther, they will make the Angle of a Cube; and 
there can no other Regular Body but a Cube be 
made with Squares ; for four Squares joined toge- 
ther, will not make a Solid Angle, but a Plane, 
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If you join the Angles of three Pentapons toge- | 
ther, you will conſtitute the Angle of the Dodeca- | Let dr be the Diameter of any Sphere, and da 
be on. But four ſuch Angles cannot make a S- | of it. = ab = br. Ere& the Perpendiculars ae, F. 
lid one. and bg, and draw de, df, ery fry and gr. 


8 And three H:xagons joined together, do make Then 
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1. re he àð the Side of the Tetrahedron; 
2. df is the Side of the Hexahedron. 
3. de is the Side of the Octahedronn _ 
Cut de in extream and mean Proportion in þ, 
dh will be the Side of the Dodecahedron. 

Set the Diameter dr up perpendicularly at r, 
al from the Centre c, to its Top, draw the Line 
cg cutting the Circle in g. Let fall the Perpendicu- 
lar gb. So is by the Side of the coſthedron. 


REGULAR Figures, in Geometry, are ſuch 
whoſe Sides, and conſequently their Angles, are 
all equal to one another. a 

. all Regular Multilateral Planes are calld 
R olygens, 3 

he 13A of ſuch Figures is ſpeedily found by 
multi lying a Perpendicular let fall from the Cen- 
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not in ſuch a 


of Star that appears 
| bath no other Virtues than this deſcribed above 
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them. An Augmentation of Weight ha 2 
making the Calx of Lead, and De —_— 
degree, nor ſo foon as this. * 

If an Ounce of the Dro's of the Regule of An- 

timony, be boiled in a Pint of Water, and then 

ſer to . and = without ſtirring it, it will 
coagulate into a | | 

noch 85 ſtance very like * Blood, but 

he Chymiſts make much ado about a R . 

of Antimony made with Steel, becauſe of ak = 

in the Bottom of it: But ir 


| You may ſee the way of making 
p. 265. 
Authors. 
If Antimony be calcined in an Earthen Pot un- 
glazed, and continually ſtirring till no more Fumes 
ariſe ; and afterwards the Matter be put into 2 
Crucible, and in a very violent Fire meked and 
kept an Hour in Fuſion, it will be turned into à 


h it in Lem 
ſt Edit. and in many other — 


tre of the Inſcribed Circle to any Side by half that 


Side, and then that Product by the Number of the 


Sides of the Polygon. | 
REGULAR Fortification. See Fortification. 
REGULAR Curves, are ſuch Curves as the Peri- 

meters of the Conick Sections, which are always 

curved after the ſame Regular Geometrical man- 
ner 
But Irr 

Inflexion ; and which being continued, do turn 

themſelves a contrary way, as the Conchoid, and the 

Solid Parabola which hath a Square for its Para- 

meter. 

REGULATOR, a ſmall Spring belonging to the 

Balance in the new Pocket-Watches. 

REGULUS. See Baſilicus. 
 REGULUS, or Regul-. When any Metal or 
Mineral is ſeparated in a Crucible, by Purification, 


from its more groſs and terrene Parts, the finer and 


metalline Parts will fink to the Bottom of the Cru- 


cible. And this the Chymiſts call Rex or Regulus, 


the Royal or Noble Part of the Mixt. 


REGULUS of Antimon, is thus made. Mix | 


together 16 Ounces of Antimony, 12 of Crude 
Tartar, and 6 of Salt-petre, all well powdered ; 
then heat a large Crucible red hot, and throw into 
it a Spoonful cf the Mixture , preſently Covering 
the Crucible with a Tile; repeat this Spoonful by 
Spoonful till all the Matter is thrown in. Then 


make a great Fire about the Crucible, and when 


the Matter hath been a while melted, pour it into 


an Iron Mortar greaſed a little with Suet, and | 
warm'd; knock the Mortar on the Side with the 
Peſtle, to make the ga precipitate to the Bot- | 


tom. When tis cold ſeparate it from the Droſs, 


then Powder it, and melt it again in another Cru- 


cible, with a little Salr-petre thrown on it when 
tis in Fuſion. Caſt it out as before into a greaſed 
Morter, or mould it into Pills, Cups, Cc. 

For of this Regulus is made the Ant imonial Cup, 
and the Regulus. If you powder four Ounces of 
it, and Calcine it in an Earthen Pan, unglazed, o- 
ver 2 ſmall Fire, ſtirring the Powder all the while 
with a Spatula, a Fume will ariſe, for about an 
Hour and half or two Hours, the Powder will turn 
grey and at the End of that ſmall Time, will 

7eigh rear two Drams and an half, more than 
the Powder did at firſt, tho it famed all the time; 
which may ſatisfy us, that ſome Bodies have their 
Pores ſo adapted, that they can detain the very Par- 
ticles of Fire themſelves, and Incorporate with 


ar Curves, are ſuch as have a Pint of 


reddiſh Opake Glaſs, which they call Glaſs of An- 
 timony, and is a moſt violent Emetick, ” 
REJOYNDER „in Law, ſignifies an Anſwer 
or Exception to a Replication ; fot firſt the Defen- 
dant puts in an Anſwer to the Plaintiff's Bill, which 
is ſometimes called, A Exception, the Plaintiff's 
Anſwer to that is called, a Rejoynder, eſpecially in 
Chancery. Lis by the Civilians called Duplicatio. 
RELAIS, a French Term in Fortification, the 
ſame with Ferme. 3 ; 
{ RELATION Hhharmonical, a Term in Muſical 
Compoſition, ſignifying a harſh Reflection of Flat 
againſt Sharp, in a croſs form, viz. When ſome 
harſh and diſpleaſing Diſcord is produced, in com- 
paring the Preſent Note of another Part. 
RELATIVE Gravity, the ſame with Specifick; 
which ſee. | | 
RELATIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe that include 
ſome Comparifon, and ſome Relation, thus: 
Where the Treaſure is, there is the Heart: As 
much as thou haſt, ſo much art thou worth. | 
RELAXANTIA. See Chalaftica. 
RELAXATION, is a Dilatation of parts or 
Veſſels. ö 
RELEASF, in Law, is an Inſtrument whereby 
Eſtates, Rights, Titles, Entries, Actions, and o- 
ther things, be ſometimes extinguiſhed, ſometimes 


| transferred, ſometimes abridged, and ſometimes 


enlarged ; and is either in Fact or in Law. 
A Releaſe in Fact, is that which the very Words 
expreſly de. lare. . 

A Releaſe in Law, is that which doth Acquit by 
way of Conſequenee or Intendment of Law. 

RELEGATION, in Law, ſignifies a Baniſhment 
for a certain time. 

RELEIFE, or Releivo, is the Protuberant jetting 
or ſtanding our of any Figures or Images above the 
Plain on which they are formed. And whatever 
Figures or Repreſentations are thus cut, ſtamped, 
or otherwiſe wrought, ſo that not the entire Body, 
but only part of it is raiſed above the Plain, is ſaid 
to be done in Pelerfe ; and when the Wot! is lo v 
flat, and but a little raifed, tis called Ba Relerfe, 
or Low Releife, When a Coin or a Medal bath: ts 
Figure low and thin, and hardly diſtinguiſhable f:om 
the Plain, we fay its Releife is low and weak; but 


when tis much raiſed, we ſay tis Bold, and its Re- 
leife is Strong, 


RELEVISH, in Law, figuifics to let one to 
Mainprite upon Surety, | 


RELICTA 
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 RELICTA Verificatione, is when 4 Defendant 
hath Pleaded, and the live isentred of Record, and 
o, ( 
ſon Plea ) acknowledges the Action, and thereup- 
on Judgment is entred for the Plaintiff, 
REMAINDER, in Law, is an Eftate limited in 
Lands, Tenements, or Rents, to be enjoyed after 
the Expiration of another particular Eſtate. As a 
Man may let to one for Term of his Lif>, and the 
Remainder to another for the Term of his Life ; and 
this Remainder may be either for a certain Term, 
or in Fee-ſimple, or Fee-taile ; the Diffe:ence be- 
tween a Remainder and Reverſion, is this, That by 
2 Reverſion, after the appointed Term the Eftate 
returns to the Donor, or his Heirs, as the proper 
Fountain ; whereas by Remainder, it goes to ſome 


third Perſon; or a Stranger. 


REMEMBRANCE, is when the Idea of ſome- 


thing formerly known, recurs again int) the Mind, 
without the Operation of the like Object on the 


External Seufary. : 9 
REMEMBRANCERS of the Exchequer , are 


three Officers or Clerks there, viz. The King's Re- | 


nembrancer, the Lord Treaſurer's Remembranczr, 
and the Remembrancer of the firſt Fruits. 
The King's Remembrancer enters ii to his Office 


all Recognizan es, taken before the Baron: for any 


of the King's Debts, for Appearance, or for obſer- 
ving Orders; and maketh out Proceſs againſt the 
Collectors of Cuſtoms, Sabſidies, and Fifteemhs 


for their Accounts : All Informations upon Penal] | 


Fratures, are entre] in this Office, aud there all 
Matters upon Engliſh Pills in the Fxchequer- 
Chamber remain : He makes the BiJls of Compc- 
ſition upon Venal Laus, takes the Scalment of 


Debts, has Delivered into his Office all manner of | liefs, Heriots, and other $ rvices. Alſo ſome Service 


Indentures, Fincs and ocher Evidences whatſoever, 


that concern the aſſuring of any Lands to the 


Crown : He -evcry Year in crafting animarum reads 
in open Court, the Statute for El ct on of Sheriffs, 
and gives them their Oath : and he reids in open 


Court the Oath of all the Officers of the ſume, when 


they arc admitted, beſides many other Things. 
The Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer, upon whoſe 


Charge it lies, to put the Lord Treaſurer, and the 


reſt of the Judges of that Cou t, in Remembrance 
of ſuch Things as are to be call d on, and dealt in 
for the King's Behoof. He makes Pr-ce's againſt 
all Sheriffs , Eſcheators, Reccivers and Bailiff, for 
their Account: He makes Proceſs of Feri facias 
6 Extent, for any Debts due to the King either in 
the Pipe or with the Auditors; makes Proceſs for 


all ſuch Revenues as are due to the King, by rea- | 


ſon of its Tenures : He makes Record, whereby it 
appears whether Sheriffs, and other Accountants, 
pay their Profers due at Eaſter and Mrchaelmas. 


He makes another Record, whether Sheriffs, and o- 


ther Accountants , keep their Days of Pretixion. 
All Eſtreats of Fines, Iſſues, and Amerciaments, ſet 
in any Courts at IVefninſter, or at the Aſſizes, or 
deſſions, are certified into this Office, and are by 
him delivered to the Clerk of rhe Eſtreats, to write 
Proceſs upon them, gc. 

The R-membrancer of the Firſt Fruits, takes all 

ompoſitions and Bonds, for Firſt Fruits, and 


enths, and makes Proceſs againſt ſuch as do not 
pay rhe fame. 


REMINISCENCE, is the Power which the 
Humane Mind hath of recollecting it ſelf, or cal- 
ng again to its Remembrance ſuch Ideas or No- 
tions which it had really forgot: In which it dif- 
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Goes from Meniory, which 4 a Geaforin E of thing 
in the Mind, and keeping them — — 1 
getting them. 


REMISSION, is 4 Word uſed by Phyſical Wri- 
ters, to ſignify the Abatement of the Power or Effi- 
cacy of any Quality, as when it is increaſed, they 
ſay tis Intended; and all Qualities are thus capable 
of Intenſion or Remi ſion. 

See in the Word Quality, a Demonſtration that 
the Irtenſion of all Qualities decreaſes, as the Squares 


of = Diſtance from the Centre of Action recipro- 
cally. | 


REMITTER, in a Legal Senſe, is to reftore 
one that hath two Titles to Lands or Tenements, 
and is ſeized of them by a latter Title which is diſ- 
covered to be defective, to the former and more an- 
cent Title, that ſo he may continue in Quiet poſ- 


ſelſion. 


RENAL Artery, is ſaid by ſome, to come out of 
the Aorta, and to enter into the Kidneys, bringing 
to it the Seroſity of the Arterial Blood. 

| RENALIS. See Alipoſa Vena. 1 

RENDER, in Law, is a Word uſed in levying 
of a Fine, which is either ſingle, whereby nothing 
is granted or rendred back again by the Cogniſee to 
the Cogniſor , or double, which containeth a Gran: 
or render back again of ſome Rent, Common, or 
other Thing out of the Land it ſelf to the Cognizor, 

7 . 
Alſo, there be ſome Things in a Mannor that lie 
in Frender that is, which may be taken by the 
Lord or his Officer, when they charge, without an 
Offer made by the Tenant, as Eſch-ars , and the 


like: ard ſome that lie in Render; that is, muſt be 


delivered or anſwered by the Tenants, as Rents, Re- 


confiſts 111 Seiſance, ſome in Nender. 

RENDS in a Ship, are the ſame as the Seams be- 
tween her Planks. 

RENEE, the Rems or Kidneys: there are always 
two of them, and placed in the Abdomen between 
the two Membranes of the Peritoneum, and ad- 


joining to the Sides of the Aorta and Vena Cava, 


the Right Kidney lies lower in Men, and is ſome- 
thing leſs than the left: They are covered with 2 


double Membrane; of which the outwardmoſt is 
common, proceeding from the Peritoneum: and is 


called the Membrana Alipoſa, from its being co- 
vered with Fat, in Fat and Corpulent People; into 


this the Arteria Alipoſa enters from the Aorta; 


and the Vena Alipoſa goes out from it , which the 
right Kidney uſually ſends into the Emu gent Vein, 
rarely into the Cava, but the left Kidney generally 
into the Cava. By means of this Munbrane, both 


the Kidneys are joined to the Lins and Diaphrag- 


mae The right one to the Cæcum Inteſtinum, and 


ſometimes to the Liver, and the left is connected by 


it to the Spleen and Colon. 

Its Interior Membrane or Tunick, and which is 
proper to it, is taken from the External Root of 
thoſe Veſſels which enter the Kidneys, (and which 
do enter it but with a ſingle Coat:) and this hath 
ſome ſmall Nerves from a Branch of the ſixth Pair, 
ard from the Stomach:ck Branch, which give the 
Kidneys but a dull ſmall Senſe, but afterwards 
branched out into the Letters, render them ex- 
treamly ſenſible ; and thoſe Nerves ( by Conſent of 


Parts) cauſe that Vomiting which uſually accom- 
| panies Nephririck Pains. The Kidneys have two 


Eminent Blood Veſſels, the Emmlgent Tem and Ars 
tery; of which the later diſtributes rhe Blood from 
the 
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former brings it back again. 1 8 
RENES Succenturiati, are a Pair of Glandulous 
oy placed above the Reins or Kidneys: Their 
ſe (by ſome) is ſuppoſe to be, to receive the 
Lympha into their Cavities, thereby to attenuate 
and render more fluid and capable of Circulation, 


the Blood returning from the Kidneys, where it 


hath parted with its Serum. But we are yet, faith 
Dr. Gibſon, in the dark as to their true Uſe : They 
are called alſo Glandule Renales , and by Bartholm 


' Capſule Atrabilarie: By Dr. Wharton, Glandule ad 


Plexum Nerveum fits. are larger in Children 
than in Men; being in the former near as big as 


the Kidneys 5 but they do not increaſe proportiona- 


bly as other Parts do. 


RENITENCY, is that Reſiſtance which there is | 


in Solid Bodies when they preſs upon, or are impel- 
led one againſt another, or that Reſiſtance that any 
Heavy Body makes on the Account of its Weight, 
to our Arm or Hand when we lift it up. 5 

RENT, ſignifies a Sum of M-ney, or other Con- 
fideration iſſuing Yearly out of Lands or Tene- 


ments; of which Lawyers reckon three Sorts, viz. 


Rent-ſervice, Rent-charge, and Rent-ſeck Kent. ſer- 
vice, is where a Man holds his Lands of his Lord 
by Fealty, and certain Rent, or by Fealty Service, 
and certain Rent, or that which a Man making a 


Leaſe to another for Term of Years, reſerveth 


Yearly to be paid for them. Nent- charge, is where 
2 Man makes over his Eſtate to another, by Deed 
indented, either in Fee, or Fee-taile, or for Term 
of Life, yet reſerves to himſelf, by the ſame In- 
denture, a Sum of Money Yearly to be paid to 
him , with Cauſe of Diſtreſs for Non-payment. 
Rent- ſeck, or Dry Rent, is that which a Man ma- 


| king over his Eſtate by Deed indented, reſerveth 


Yearly to be paid to him without Cauſe of Diſtreſs, 
mentioned inthe Indenture. ET 
REPARATIONE facienda, is a Writ which lies, 
in divers Caſes, whereof one is, where three are Te- 
nants in Common, or Joint-tenants, pro indiviſo, of 
2 Mall or Houſe which is fallen to decay, and the 
one being willing to repair it, the other two will 
not; in this Caſe the Party willing ſhall have this 
Writ againſt the othet two, 
REPELLENT Medicines, are ſuch Things as by 
ſtopping the Heat and Aﬀux of Humours, and by 
ſhutting up the Pores with their cold and binding 


| Qualities, decreaſe the ſwelling of a Part, and drive 


the Humours another way. 

REPETITION, (a Figure in Rhetorick) is when 
2 Perſon thinking his firſt Expreſſion not well un- 
derſtood, and is impatient to make his Hearers know 
what he means, repeats or explains it, another 
WAY, 
REPLEADER, in Law, is to plead againſt that 
which was once pleaded before. 

REPLEGIARE, ſignifies properly to redeem a 
Thing detained or taken by another, by putting in 
legal Sureties. See Replevm. 


REPLECIARE de averiis, is a Writ brought by 


one whoſe Cattle are diſtrained, or put in the Pound, 
upon any Cauſe by another , upon Surety, given to 
the Sheriff to proſecute or Anſwer the Action in 


W. 

REPLEVIN, is a Writ that lies where a Man 
is Diſtrained for Rent or other Thing, then he thall 
have this Writ to the Sheriff, to deliver to him the 
Diſtreſs, and thall find Surety to purſue his Action 
againſt the Diſtrainer ; and if he purſue it not, or 


the Arta into the Body of the Kidneys, and the | 


if it be found ** igainft him Pl 
have ig ſuch Caſe a Writ called, Neturno haben, 
Goods may be .repleyied two Ways, viz. by Writ - 
and that is by the Common Law; or by Phaint 
that is by Statute Law for the more ſpeedy havin 
again of their Cattle and Goods, * 
ON, is an Exception of the ſecs; 
27 made by che — non the firſt An. 
ſwer of the Defendant : It is alſo, that which the 
Plaintiff replies to the Defendant's Anſwer in Chan. 
__ either 1 or Special. 
pecial is grounded upon Matter ariſin 
of the Defendant's Anſwer, 22 heap 
—— is ſo called from the general Word; | 
EFORT, in Law, is a publick Relation of Ca. 
ſes Judicially : debat reſolved, or ide 
in any of the Kings Courts of Juſtice, with the 
Cauſe and Reaſons of the fame delivered by the 


1 Judges. Alfo when the Chancery, or other Court, 


refer the ſtating of ſome Caſe, or comparing an 
Account, c. to a Maſter of Chancery, or other 
Referree, his Certificate therein is called, a Re- 
P REPRISALIA the 9 ; 
ALTA, the fame with Claripatio. 
REPRISES, is commonly ( in Law) taken for 
Deductions and Duties which are Yearly paid out of 
2 Mannor and Lands, as Rent-charge, Rent-ſeck, 
Penſions, Corrodtes, Anmuities, Fees of Stewards or 
Barhffs, xc. Wherefore when we ſpeak of the clear 
Yearly Value of a Mannor, we fay it is ſo much 
per Aumum ultra repriſas, beſides all Repriſes. 
REPRIEVE, in Law, is properly to take back, 
or ſuſpend a Priſoner from the Execution and Pro- 
ceeding of the Law for that time. 
REPTILS, are all thoſe Creeping Animals which 
reſt _ ns _ of FO Body while they ad- 
vance the other forward; as Adder: Ss, Snakes 
Earthworms, 8c. : > : , * 
RESCEIT, is an Admiſſion; or reciving a third 
Perſon to plead his Right in a Cauſe formerly com- 
menced between other two; as if a Tenant for 
Life or Years bring an Action, he in the Rever- 
ſion comes in, and prays to be received to defend 
the Land, and to plead with the Demandant. 
The Civilians call this A lnuſſi mem tertii pro ſuo in- 
tereſſe. ; | 
ſceit is alſo applied to an Admittance of Plea, 
tho the Controverſy be only between two. 
| RESCOUSS, or Reſcue, in Law, is a Reſiſtance 
againſt lawful Authority; as if a Bailiff, or other 
Officer, upon a Writ do Arreſt a Man, and others 
by Violence take him away, or procure his Eſcape, 
this is a Reſcous in Fact. So, if one diftrain Beats 
for Damage feaſant in his Ground, and as he drives 
them in the High-way towards the Pound , they en- 
ter into the Owner's Houſe, and he withholds them 
there, and will not deliver them upon Demand, 
this Detainer is a Reſcous in Law. It is alſo uſed 
for a Writ which lies for this Fact, called Breve de 
Reſcuſſu. Reſcous, in Matters relating to Treaſon, 
Treaſon; and in Matters concerning Felony, is Fe- 
ony. 
RESCUSSOR, is he that commits ſuch a Reſ- 
CONS. 
RESERVATION, in Law, fignifies a Keeping 
or Providing; as when a Man lets his Land, he 
reſerves a Rent to be paid to himſelf for his Main- 
tenance. Sometimes it ſignifies as much as an Ex- 
ception ; as when a Man lets a Houſe z and re 


Reſ- 


eping 
d, he 
Aain- 
n Ex- 
d re- 
ſerves 


remaining Figure 


RES 


R E. S 


ſerves to himſelf one Room, that Room is excepted 

out of the Demiſe. 

RESIANCE, or Reſidence , ſignifies. a Man's A- 

le or Continuance in one Place: And it is all one 

indeed with Reſidence ; but that Cuſtom ties this 
to Perſons Ecclefiaſtical. MES 


in the Common and Canon-Law, for the Conti- 
guance or Abode of a Parſon or Vicar upon his Be- 


z greater. 28 

RESIDUAL Root, in Mathematicks, is one 
compoſed of two Parts or Members only connected 
together with the Sign — : Thus @ — b, or 5— 3, 
is 2 Reſidual Roct ; and is fo called, becauſe its true 
Value is no more than its reſt.lus or difference be- 
tween the Parts à and h. | | 
— RESIGNATION, is a Word uſed for the giving 
up of a Benefice into the Hands of the Ordinary, 
otherwiſe by the Canoniſis termed Renuncation : 


And though it ſignifies all one in Nature with the | 


Word Surrender, yet it is by Cuſtom reſtrained to 
the yielding up a Spiritual Living, and Surrender to 
the giving up of Temporal Lands into the Hands of 
the Lord. 

RESINA, in Pharmacy and Botany, is a fat and 
oleaginous Liquor flowing either Spontaneouſly, or 
ele Le out by Inciſion from any Tree or Plant, It 


will not diſſolve in Water, but in Oil only, and is | 


eaſily Inflammable. 


-RESINE, or Roſie , of ſalap, Benjamin, Scam- 


mony, Turbith, Sh or of any Vegetable which 
_ with Roſinous Particles, is thus made in 
Matraſs, and then well rectified Spirit of Wine is 
poured on it to the Height of four Fingers above the 
Matter; then another Matraſs hath its Neck fitted 


and luted into the former to make a double Veſſel; | 


and thus the Matter is digeſted for 3 or 4 Days in 
2 Sand Heat, or till it hath given a good Tincture 
to the Spirit of Wine: Then the Diſſolution is fil- 
trated ; and two Thirds of the clear Liquor is eva- 
porated off, the Remainder is poured into a large 
Veſſel of Water, and it will turn into a Milk, and 


the Refine will in time precipitate to the Bottom in 


2 white Powder. It muſt be waſh'd and dry'd in 
55 Sun, and it will grow hard like common Ko- 
ne, 

RESISTENCE of the Medium, is the Oppoſiti- 
on againſt, or Hindrance of the Motion of any Bo- 
7 moving in a Fluid; as in the Air, the Water, the 

ther, gc. And this, together with the Gravity of 
Bodies, is the Cauſe of the Ceſſition of the Moti- 
on of Projectiles, gc. This Refiftence, in Medi- 
ums which are very Denſe and Rigorous, ſo that 
Bodies can there move but very ſlowly, is nearly as 
the Velocity of the moving Body: But in a Medium 
free from all ſuch Rigor, as the Squares of the Ve- 
locities, Newt. Princip. P. 246. For by the Action 
of a ſwifter Body, there is communicated to the 
lame Quantity of the Medium, a greater Morton, 
in Proportion to that greater S viftneſs or Velocity; 
and therefore in an equal Time, (by reaſon of rhe 
greater Quantity of the Medium being moved) the 

otion will be communicated na dupli ate Ratio : 

ut the Reſiſtance muſt always be as the Mot ion 
Ommunicated, becauſe Action and Re- action are 
equally contrary. 


IDENCE, is a Word peculiarly uſed both 


RESIDUAL Figure, in Geometry , fignifies the 
| To Subſtradtion of a Leſſer from | 


thy ; 0 
The Vegetable groſly Powdered , is put into a 


— — 


; ikke found alſd the Thing to be true by Experi- 


ment, in a Pendulum of 1c Feet in Length ; that 


the Reſiſtence againſt a Globe or Ball moving ſwiftly ' 
in our Air, is nearly in a duplicate Ratio of its Ve- 


locity : But if it move Slower , à little greater than 
in that Proportion, P. 339. . 

He found alſo by making a Leaden Bullet ſwing 
as 2 Pendulum in a Veſſel of Water, that the Re- 


ſiſtence of Water in Proportion to Air, is as 535 to 


123 


ITS 
Dr. Wallis hath an entire Diſcourſe on this Sub- 


ject in Phil. Tranſ. No. 186, where he premiſes as a 


Lemma, That ſuppoſing all other Things equal, the 
Reſiſtence of Bodies is always proportionable to the 


Velocity; ſince in a double Degree of Velocity 
there is twice as much Air to be moved in the ſame 
time, Cc. . | 

As to the different Reſiſtences which Bodies of 


different Figures will find in paſſing through any 


- „ Sir J. Newton proves, Prop. 34. Theor. 
28. 

That if a Globe and Cylinder with equal Diame- 
ters be moved according to the Direction of the Axis 
of the Cylinder, that the Globe's Reſiſtence will be 
but halt of the Cylinders. - 

And in the following Scholium, he ſhews what 
kind of Figure revolving round an Axis, will gene- 


rate à Solid that ſhall move in any Medium, with 


the leaſt Reſiſtence; and gives a Hint of the Uſe 
that this may be of for Puzldi:g of Ships. 5 
After this, ſeveral Inveſtigations of the Figure of 


a roundiſn Solid, which ſhould move through a Me- 


dium with the leaſt Reſiſtence, were publith'd by 
the Marquis Hoſpital, Bernoulli, and very briefly 


and clearly by Mr. ay” Craig in the Phil. Tranſat, 
e ſolves the Problem, to deter- 
mine the Curve, by whoſe Rotation round an Axis, 


| a round Solid ſhall be generated, which being 


N. 268. Where 


moved according to the Dire&ion of that Axis , 
ſhall have the leaſt Reſiſtence in any Medium. 


RES Naturales : Natural Things are Three; 
Health, the Cauſes of Health, and its Effects. O- 


thers reckon Seven; as the Elements, Tempera- 


ments, Humours, Spirits, Parts, Faculties, Actions; 
but Elements and Temperaments belong to Natural 


Philoſophy ; Humours, Spirits and Parts, are reckon- 


ed amongſt the Cauſes of Health, which conſiſt of 


a good Temperature, and a due Conformation ; Fa- 
culties and Actions are comprehended under the Ef- 
fects of Health. Blanchard. | 

| RES Non-naturales : Things that are not Natural, 
are Six; Air, Meat and Drink, Motion and Reſt, 


Sleeping and Waking, the Affections of the Mind, 


Things that are let our of, and Things retained in 
the Body. They are ſo called, becauſe that if they 
exceed their due Bounds, they often occaſion Diſea- 
ſes. Blanchard. | 
RESOLVEND, a Term in the Extraction of the 
Square and Cube Roots, Cc. ſignifying that Num- 
ber which ariſes from augmenting the Remainder 
after Subſtraction, by drawing down the next 


Square Cube, Cc. and writing it after the ſaid Re- 


mainder. | 
RESOLUTION ( in Mathematicks) is a Me- 
thod of Inverition , whereby the Truth or Falſhood 


of a Propoſition, or its Poſſibility or Impoſſibility is 


diſcover'd, in an Order contrary to that of Syntheſis, 
or Compoſition : For in this Analytical Method, 
the I ropoſicion is propoſed as already known, grant- 
ed , or done; and then the Conſequences thence 
deducible are Examiziicd, till at lat you come to 

1 ſome 
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ſome known Truth or Falſhood, or | Impoſſibility, | i RESTITUTION, the eturning of Elaſtica] cal 
whereof that which was propoſed is à neceflary | forcibly dent to their natural Tee, is Sek 
I up again, or of any Thing unlawf Funn 
from another: As alſo the ſetting him in Polſeſfiong 
of Lands or Tenements that hath been unlawfull 
| diflſeiſed of hem. J 
| -RESTITUTIONE extrati ab Ecclefis / is 1 
good Treaſure of Geometry in his Head will be of | Writ to reſtore a Man to the Church, which he bad 
great Advantage to him in all Manner of Inveſtiga- — his Sanctuary, being ſuſpected f Fe. 
| RESORT, or Reftort, is a Law Word, properly: || REST TUTIONE Temporalium, is a Writ that paration 
| uſed in a Writ of Tail of Couſenage, as Deſcent is | lies where a Man being Elected and Confirmed B- many of 
4 in the Writ of Right. „ ' ſbop of any Dioceſe , hath the King's Royal a: Piurtar 
|  RESPECTU computi vice-comitis habendo, is a | ſent thereto for the Recovery of the Temporalities to take 
4158 Wrir for the reſpiting of a Sheriff's Account, upon | or Barony of the ſaid Biſhoprick ; and it is direQed to the a 
4 juſt Occaſion directed to the Treaſurer and Barons of | from the King to the Eſcheator of the County. chiefly t 
43%Y the Exchequer. 1 | Þ RESTRAINT, is when any Action is hindred or this Ret 
Þ - RESPIRATION, 'Ava-7re3, inclulles both In-and | ftopped contrary to Volition or Preference of the highly t. 
11 Expiration, and is an alternate Dilatation and Con- Mind. 8 1 ws If ER rizonta] 
4 traction of the Cheſt, whereby the Air is taken in by | RESUMMONS, in Law, ſignifies a Second Prutes 1 
00 the Wind- pipe for the Accenſion of the Blood, and Summons , and Calling of a Man to anſwer an Rete is 
_ dy and by is driven out again with other Vaporous | Action, where the Firff Summons is defeated upon than in 
. Effluviums. The Cauſe of Reſpiration does not | any Occaſion, as the Death of the Party, or the RET 
4 ſeem to conſiſt in the Dilatation and Contraction of | like. e os SO dy it 
fx the Thorax, as is commonly thought, but in the | RESUMPTION, in a large Senſe, ſignifies the ledoe, - 
4 Contraction of the Tunic, which covers the upper | taking again into the King's Hands ſuch Lands or RET 
VE: Part of the Oeſop bagus and the Wind-pipe, as far | Tenements, as before, upon falſe Suggeſtion, or other rides 
14 as its cloſeſt Receſſes. Blanchard, I | Error, he had delivered to the Heir, or granted by RET 
15 There are many Opinions about the Uſes of Re- Letters-Patent to any Man. | | REIT 
16 ſpiration : Some think the chief, if not the ſole De- | RETAINING Fee, is the firſt Fee given to any RET 
4 ſign of it, is to cool and temper the Heat of the | Serjeant or Counſellor at Law, whereby to make of Sigh 
1 Blood, and the Heart. him ſure that he ſhall not be on the contrary Subſtan 
141390 | Others will have the Subſtance of the Air to get | Part. is to the 
1,189 by Reſpiration into the Veſſels of the Lungs to the | RETE Mirabile. In thoſe Creatures, that have ber, at 
N left Ventricle of the Heart; not only thereby to | the Glandula Pituitaria large, (as in Calves for cies tha 
IK | cool the Blood, but alſo help to generate aerial Spirits. Inſtance) the two Carotid Arteries meeting about ed Roo 
1 This was the Opinion of Hippocrates, Ariftctle and | the Sella of the Wedge- like Bone, preſently divide RET 
1 Galen. iithemſelves into ſmall Twigs, which being inter- ._ RE1 
hf 1 Others take, with more Probability, Reſpiration | woven with (tho not ſo numerous) Twigs from trenchn 
16M to ſerve for the Ventilation of the Blood in the Lungs, | the internal Jugular Veins, and alſo with nervous Works 
8 in its Paſſage through them, whereby tis diſburthen- | Fibres from the larger Trunk of the fifth Pair of ter the 
N | 0 ed of many Excrementitious Steams and Superfluous | Nerves, make on each Side a notable Plexus, called conſiſts 
08 Seroſities, which are carried off by the Breath in | Rete Mirabile. There enter into this Rete ſome Anole. 
I Expiration ; ſo that the Blood may be advantageouſly | Twigs alſo from the Cervical Arteries; and there _ RET 
i diepurated, by what is carried off by the Emunctory | paſs out of it ſeveral Twigs into the Glandula Pi- RE] 
11 of the Lungs. | twitaria. So that in theſe Creatures that Gland ment o 
140% In the Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 65, there is a very pret- | ſeems to be of the ſame Uſe to the Rete Mirabile, commo 
WA. ty Account of the Cauſe and Manner of Reſpiration, | as the Glandula Fincalis is to the Plexus Choroides, for Dit 
Rt, by the Famous Laur. Bellini. viz. To ſeparate a ſerous Matter from the arterial Volatil 
„ RESPITE, a Word uſed in Law, for Delay, For- Blood. But in Man ( according to moſt Anato- Spirits. 
Mi bearan-e, or Continuance of Time. _ miſts) this Rete is wholly wanting; ſo that there of Gla 
M1; RESPITE of Homage, is the Forbearing of HD- | paſſing only ſometimes a Twig or two, and ſome- n, 2 
U. mage, which ought firſt of all to be performed by | times none, from the Trunk it ſelf of the Carotid Diſtille 
+ 4 the Tenant that holdeth by Homage ; and it had | Artery, into the Glandulu Pituitaria, that Gland form t 
x the moſt frequent Uſe in ſuch as held by Knightf- | is of leſs Uſe in him than in other Creatures that Eart 
4408 Service in Capite, who did pay into the Exchequer | have the Rete. Yet Dr Ridley affirms , That he Firits 
1 every fifth Term, ſome ſmall Sum of Money, to be | never found this Rete wanting, or with any Difh- not M. 
j [Nt reſpited the doing of their Fmage. See the Stat. | culty diſcoverable in Men, ſpringing from, and ly- when 
. 12. Car. 2. cap. 24. whereby this is taken away | ing on the Inſide of each Carotid Artery : But con- a Fire, 
„ as 2 Charge incident or ariſing from Knghts-Ser- | feſſes, that it is far ſmaller in them than in Brutes ; See tha 
"48 "i vice. for which Difference he thus accounts. Brutes by The! 
„ RESPONSALIS, in Law, he who gives an An- | reaſon of their prone Poſition, would, but for this which 
. ſwer, is he that appears for another in Court at a | Rete, be in danger of having their Brains deluged as Beak ti 
. Day aſſigned: As if Eſſozgniator came only to de- | it were with an over - great Quantity of the in- for the 
clare the Cauſe of the Parties Abſence, whether | fluent Blood, and of a — of the Veſſels by rthe 
Demandant or Tenant ; and Neſponſalis came for | its violent Ingreſs, and this Danger is ſo much the RE” 
the Tenant, not only to excuſe his Abſence, but alſo | more threatned, by how much the fame Cauſe Lzhzi 
ſignify, what Trial he meant to undergo, ﬀ which brings it into the Brain with that Force, is fy | 
REST, in Muſick, See Pauſe, | equally as great and effectual to hinder its prope” 
T | „„ tiona 
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tonable return. For the Relief of which Inconve- | whence deſcending. obliquclx. they are ſoon iriſert- 
nien Nature hath contrived a Means far its more | ed to the Upper Lip, and Ale Naſi. Their Name 
eaſy and ſafe Deſcent into the Brain, by turning ſhews their Uſe is to lift up the Noſe ard Upper 
chat one largeſt Stream of Blood ( which through | Lap. 1 5 993 
its being pent in one Channel, becomes fo rapid) RETRAHENS Auriculam, is a Muſcle by fame 
into many more, (by which means the Carotid | called Triceps Auris, becauſe it has ſometimes 3 Be- 
Trunk above the Dura Mater in thoſe Creatures, is | ginnings. M. du age. 1 it 15. compoſed of five 
very ſmall to what it is beneath; whereas that Ar- or ſix fleſhy Fibres, which have their Origination 
te in Men, Cc. hath the fame Bigneſs on both | from the Superior and Forepart of the Apaphyſis 
Sides the Membrane g and they not only reticula- | Maffaides, and.deſcend obliquely to their Inſertion 
ted and contorted for the more flow and labori- | in the Middle of the Concha Auriculæ. | 
dus Deſcent of the Blood; (which Contrivance the RETRENCHMENT „in Fortification, is 2 
Ancients thought was only for a more exact Pre- | Ditch bordered with its Parapct, and ſecurd with 
paration of the Blood for Animal Spirits) bur alſo | Gabions or Bavins laden with Earth. It is fome- 
many of them by their Inſertion into the Glandula | times taken for a fimple Retirade in Part of the 
Ntuitaria, attended with ſmall Veins iſſuing thence, | Rampart, when the Enemy is © far advanced, that 
to take off ſome Part of the Burthen too. And that | he is no longer to be Reſiſted, or beaten from the 
to the aforeſaid Poſition of ſeveral Creatures ought | firſt Poſt. . 5 
chiefly to be aſcribed the N of Magnitude of | RETROCESSION of the Equinoxes, is the An- 
this Rete in ſeveral of them, its Size in Dogs ſeems | nyal going backward of the Equinoctial Points 
highly to evince ; in whom, by reaſon of their Ho- | about 50 Seconds. See Equinoxes. 
rizontal Poſition, being neither ſo prone as ſeveral | RETROGRADE, in Aſtronomy, is uſually ap- 
Prutes who feed on Graſs, nor {5 ere& as Man, this | propriated to the Planets, when by their proper 
Rete is found ſmaller than in the firſt, and larger | Motion in the Zodiack, they move backward or 
than in the lat, | contrary to the Succeſſion of the Signs: As from 
RETENTION, is a Faculty of the Mind, where- | the ſecond Degree of Aries to the firſt; 8c. But this 
dy it makes a farther Progreſs towards Kncew- | . is only apparent, and occaſioned by 
ledge. the Obſerver's Eye being placed on the Earth: For 
RETICULARIS plexus, the ſame with Cho- | to an Eye at the Sun, the Planet will appear always 
roides 1 ä Dire&, and never either Stationary or Retro- 
REIICUILI'M, the ſame with Omnentum. grade. | | 7 
* RETIFORMIS plex. See Plexus Retiformis, | RETURN, in Law, hath two ſeveral Applica: 
 RETIFORMIS tunica, is the principal Organ | tions: The one is the Return of Writs by Sheriffs 5 
of Sight, being a certain Expanſion of the inner | and Bayliffs, which is only a Certificate made to the l 
Subſtance of the Optic Nerve in the Eye, which | Court, of that which he hath done touching the 3 "121-8 
is to the Eye like a whited Wall in a dark Cham- | Execution of their Writ directed to him. And this JETS 1 
ber, and receives and repreſents the viſible Spe- | among the Cipilians is termed Certificatorium Of „ 
cies that are let in by a Hole as it were into a darken- | Returns in this Signification ſpeaks the Statute of” 
ed Room. | Weftmin. 2 Cap. 39. So is the Return of a Com- 
RETINA tunica, the ſame with Retiforms. | miſſion, a Certificate or Anſwer to the Court, of 
 RETIRADE, in Fortification , is a kind of Re- | that which is done by the Commiſſioners, Sheriffs, 
trenchment made in the Body of a Baſtion or other | or other, to whom ſuch Writs, Commiſſions, Pre- | "114-4. 
Works, which is to be diſpnted Inch by Inch, af- | cepts or Mandates are directed. Alf, certain | 1 
ter the firſt Defences are Diſmantled. It uſually [Days in every Term are gre Return Days, or | 
conſiſts of two Faces, which make a Re-entring | Days in Bank; and ſo Hilary Term hath four Ne- 5 
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Angle. turnt, viz. Oct abis Hilarii, Quindena Hilarii, Cra- | 
RETIRED Flank. See Flank. ſtino Purificationts ge Oct abi Purrficationis. Eafter 
RETORT, is an Inſtru- Term hath Five, viz. Quindena Paſche, Tres Paſche, 


ment or Veſſel in Chymiſtry, 
commonly of this Figure,nſed 


Menſ# Paſche, Quing: Paſche, and Craſtino Aſcen- 
for Diſtillations of Oils and 


ſionis Domini. Trinity Term hath Four, Crafting 
Trinitatis, Oftabis Trinitatis, Quindena Trinitatis, 
Volatile Salts, and alſo of Acid Tres Trimtatis ; and Michaelmas Term Six, viz. | 
Spirits. Tis ſometimes made Tres Michaelis, Menſe Michaelis, Craſtino Anima- | 
of Glaſs , ſometimes of Earth, and ſometimes of | rum, Craſtino Mart ini, Ott abis Martini, Quindena | 4 
Iron, according to the Nature of the Matter to be | Martini. The other Application of this Word is | 
Diſtilled, and the Degree of Fire neceſſary to per- in Caſe of Replevin ; for if a Man Diſtrain Cattle 
form the Operation. | | for Rent, Cc. and afterwards juſtify or avory his 
Earthen Retorts are beſt for the drawing of Acid | AR, fo as it is found lawful, the Cattle before deli- 
Spirits, becauſe they will bear the utmoſt Hear, and | ycred unto him that was deſtrained , upon Security 
not Melt, as Glaſ ones ſometimes do. Therefore | given to follow the Action, ſhall now be returned 
when you are forced to uſe a Glaſs Retort in ſo ſtrong | ro him that diſtrained them. 
a Fire, it muſt be coated or covered over with Lute. | RETURNO habends, is a Writ that hes upon 
See that Word. him that has avowed a Diſtreſs made of Cattle, 
There is al'd another kind of Earthen Retorts, | and proved his Diſtreſs to be lawfully taken, for re- 
which are flat at the Botrom, and whoſe Noſe or | turning to him the Cattle diſtrained, which before 
Beak turns upwards,which in great Furnaces are uſed | were replevied by the Party diſtrained, upon Surety 
for the Diſtillation of Acid Spirits; and they have | given to Proſecute the Action; or when the Plain 
Earthen Receivers Luted to them. or Action is removed by Recordart, or Accedas ad 
RETRACTORES Alarum Naſi, ge Elenatires | Curiam, into the Court of Common Pleas, and he 
Læbii Superioris : Theſe Muſcles ariſe broad and whoſt Cattle were diſtrained makes default, and 
fechy from the fourth Bone of the Upper Jaw, | doth not ↄroſgcute his Suit. 
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RETURNUM averiorum, is a Writ Judicial, 
granted to one Impleaded for the taking the Cattle 
of another, and unjuſt detaining them contra Vadnem 
& Plegios, and appearing upon Summons, and is 

iſmiſſed without Day, becauſe the Plantiff makes 
Default; and it lies for the return of the Cattle to 
the Defendant, whereby he was Summoned, or 
which were taken for Security of lis Appearance up- 


on the Summons, ; 
| RETURNUM ?rreplegiabile, is a Writ Judicial, 
Tent out of the Common-Pleas to the Sheriff, for the 


final Reſtitution or return of Cattle to the Owner, 
unjuſtly taken by another, as Damage fraſunt, and 


ſo found by the Jury before Juſtices of Aſſize in the 


Countrey, or otherwiſe by Default of Frofecu- | 
tion, NS | 
REVENUE, fignifies properly the Rent that | 


accrues to every Man from his Lands and Poſſeſ- 
ns. | 


REVERBERATE : The Word fignifies pro- | 
perly to ſtrike, reflect, or beat back ag»in. Ihe 
Chvmiſts fay , Make the Flame reverberate on the | 
Coppel. That is, Let either the Flame of the Wood | 
be fo blown with the Bellows, as that it may be | 
beaten back down on the Metal; or elſe make the | 


Sides of the Furnace ſo cloſe all about, that the 
Flame ſtriking againſt its Sides , may be beat back 
again down on the Matter to be melted. For which 
_ Purpoſe they have a Particular Furnace called 


REVERBERATORY Furnace ; which is a 
ſtrong fix d Furnace of two Bricks thickneſs, and 


muſt be large enough to hold a Retort, or more | 


than one, for the Diſtillation of Acid Spirits, and 
other Things. The Mortar or Lute for ſuch a Fur- 
nace is uſually one Part Potters Earth, as much 
Horſe-dung, and two Parts of common Sand knead- 
ed in Water. The Aſh-hole muſt be about a Foot 
high, and the Door contrived, if poſſible, ſo as that 


the Air may come freely to it, to light the Fire the | 


more eaſily, or to increaſe the Flame. The Fire- 
place need not be quite fo high: At the top of it 


are two Iron Bars placed croſs-wiſe, to ſet the Retort | 
on; and then the Furnace is rais d about a Foot 
higher, to cover or cloſe the Retort : Then is there | 


fitted to this a Dome or Cover with its Chimney, 
which isſet on the top of the Dome on a little Hole, 
which when the Chimney is not uſed , hath a Stop- 
le toit. This Dome may be made of the ſame 
aſte that portable Furnaces are uſually made of; 
which ſee under Furnaces. 

And one may make according to his Fancy, 
Room, or Convenience, a Furnace of this Kind ; 
and there is no need of keeping exactly to this Form, 
eſpecially as to the Dome, which in a large Re- 
verberatory may be made with Tiles or Bricks 
placed over the Retorts, and plaiſtered over with a 
Lute made of Aſhes, melted with common Water. 


* 


| 
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when the Poſſeflion ſhall fall. 


Here follows ihe Figure of Mr. Lemery's Rewer. 
beratory, which ner to give an Idea 27 che er. 
mer Deſcription. | 


a The Aſh- hole. 
» The Fire-Place; 
d The Dome or Cover: 
b The Chimney, . - 1 
c The Receiver. | 


Such a Furnace as this, will alſo ſerve for many 
Uſes, as well as Diſtilling per Reverberium; as to 
Diſtil with the Refrigeratory, in Balneo, &c. for the 


Copper Body may be placed on the Bars, and the 


Veſſel holding the Water, Sand, Aſhes, Sec. as a 
little Practice will ſoon teach the Young Chymiſt. 
REVERSED Talon. See Talon. 
REVERSION, in Law, hath a double Accepta- 
tion, one is, Jus revertendi cum ſtatus poſſefſronis 
defecerit, and this is but an Intereſt in the Land, 


Secondly, When the Poſſeſſion and Eftate which 


was parted with for a Time, ceaſeth, and is deter- 


mined in the Perſons of the Alienees , Aſſignees, 
Grantees, or their Heirs, or effectually returns to 


the Donor, his Heirs or Aſſigns whence it was de- 


rived, 
The Difference between a Reverſion , and a Ne- 
mainder, is, that a Remainder is general, and may 


remain to any Man, but to him that granteth or 


conveyeth the Land, Sc. for Term of Life only, or 
otherwiſe, A Reuerſion is to himſelf, from whom 
the Conveyance of the Land, Cc. proceeded, and 
is commonly perpetual, as to his Heirs alſo. And 
yet ſometimes Reverſion is confounded with Ræmain- 


1. 

REVIEW , A Bill of Review in Chancery, is 
where a Cauſe hath been heard, and the Decree 
ſigned and enrolled ; and ſome Error in Law appears 
upon the Decree made, which Bill cannot be exhi- 
bited, but by Licenſe of the Court. 

REVIVE, when any mix d Body is reſtored again 
to its Natural Form and Condition, from out of the 
Diſguiſes it was in, by being mixed with ſome other 


Body, they ſay it is Revrwved. 


Thus when Mercury is diſtilled from Cinnabar, 
they call it Mercury revived from Cinnabar : becauſe 
the Mercury was made into Cinnabar only fer ſafety 


and convenience of its being carried from Place to 
Place. See Mercury. 


Bill 


Bill 


the Hytochondres, a Cough, 
it the Rickets : But becaue tie occaſion of it often ! 
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and before the Cauſe is heard, or if heard, before 
the Decree enrolled, either Party dies: In this caſe 
z Bill of Reviver muſt be brought, that the former 
Proceedings miy ſtand revived, and the Cauſe be 
finally determined. 4 
 REVIVING, in Law, * 2 renewing of 
Rents and Actions after they be extinguiſhed. 

REVOLUTION, in Aſtronomy 
lation of any Celeſtial Body, till it return to the 


fame Point in which it was when it firſt began to | 


move. But, ; : 3 | 
: REVOLUTION, or as ſome call it, The Nei-. RIBBON, a Term in Heral- 
tutzon of the Anomaly, is the Return of a Planet to- dry, ſignifying the eighth part of 


any one Point of its Eccentricks, after it hath part 
ed from it. 7 
REVULSORIA, 7. S. is whereby the Blood 
that | gon upon ove part, is diverted a contrary 
way, by opening of a Vein in a remote and conve- 
nient place, This our Surgeons call frequently 


Bleeding for a Neva ſion. 
_ © RHABDOLOGY, is the Art of computing or 


numbering by thoſe Rods, commonly called N-per's 
Bones; which ſee. 85 =; 
RHACHITIS, is ac ording to ſome, the Spinal 
Marrow; (which fee in its proper pla e:) Alſo a 
Diſeaſe common amongſt te Eng iſb, which is an 
unequal Nouriſhment of the P.odv, accompanied 
with Looſeneſs of Parts, Softneſs, Weakneis, Fainr- 


Bill of REVIVER, is where a Bill hath been 
exhibited in Chancery, againſt one who anſwers, | 


the Circn- | 


— — CE RE PENCE — — FE GNI 
RHOMBOIDES, a Figure in Geometry: Joe 
1 Figures. | | 
US. See Quadrilateral Figures, 
RHUMBS: See bs. 

_ RHYOS, a Diſcaſe of the Eyes, cauſed by 4 
conſuming or ditninithing of the Caruncle, or ſmall 
piece of Fleſh in the great corner of the Eye, fo 


that it can no longer contain its Liquor. Blanchard. 


RHYPTICA are Scouring Medicines which 


cleanſe away Filth. Blanchard. 
Time, Life, Age, Sc. Blanchard. 


Ire, og from the out-lines of the Efcur- 
ß KR cheon, thus. 5 5 

29 He beareth Or, a Ribbon 
Gules, | 


RIBBS of a Ship, are the Timbers of the Put- 
tocks when the | lai.ks are off; ſo called, becauſe 
they are bending like the Ribs of a Carcaſe. 

Tho little long wooden Pieces alſo which be- 
long to the Parrels of the Vards, and have holes 


in them like the Comb under the Beak-head, are 


— 


—— 


called the Ribbs of the Parrels. | 
Ride, 2 Ship is faid to Ride, when her An- 


nes, Drowſineſs, a great ſwelling Head, with 


Leanneſs below the Head; with Protuberances a- | 


the force of the Wind or Tide; and a Ship is ſaid 
to Ride well, when the is built ſo that the doth not 


bout the Joints, crookedneſs of Bones ſtraitneſs of over beat her ſelf into a Head Sea, as that the 


the Breaſt, ſwelling of the Abdomen, ſtr-tching of | 
Ec. The Frg/ih call | 


hes in the Sp nal Marrow, the Fa nous Gly Ter calls 
it appoſitely enough Nhachit s. Blanchard. 
RHAGADES, the Lat ut ay Sci ure, Fiſſure, 


ther parts of the Body, Hands, Fe:t, Lips, the en- 
trance of the Womb: ſo they may happen in the 
Fundament, in the Extremity of the Gut Pect:x, 


Fundiment. Nhagailæs in tie Fundament are cer- 
tain oblong | 'tt'e 


great Cold. Some are ſuperfi ia], others deep: 
Some are not hard nor callous, others are: Some 
are moiſt, and ſend forth Matter, others dry and 
cancrous. Blanchard. 1 
RHEGMA, is à breaking forth or burſting of any 
part, as of a Bone, the inner Rind of the Belly, the 
Eye, gepc. 


EUMATISM, is a wandring Pain in the | 


Body, often accompanied with a ſinall Fever, 


Swelling, Inflammation, Cc. Blanchard. 
RHEXIS, the ſame with Rhegma. | 
RHINENCHYTES, is a little Syringe to in- 

jet Medicines into the Noſtrils. | 
RHOMBE Solid, is two equal and right Cones 

joined together at their Baſes. 5 
RHOMBOIDES, fo called from its Figure, is 

2 pair of Muſcles of the Scapula, proceeding from 

the two lowermoſt Vertebres of the Neck, and 

from the four upper Spinal Proceſſes of the Verte- 
bres of the Back : By and by they deſcend obliquely, 
and being fleſhy at the beginning and end, go as far 
as the Baſis of the Shoulder blade, which they move 


backward and obliquely upward : It adheres ſtrong- 


| 


i 


Nima, Chinks, Clefts, which as bey happen in o- 


and in the Sphincter, or Muſcle which cloſes the | 


cers, without ſwelli g, like | 
thoſe which are ometimes occaſioned in the Hands 


Waves over-rake her, (rhat is over-waſh her) from 

Ster to Stern. They ſay alſo a Ship | 
RID: $ a-crofs, wh-n ſhe Rides with her Main- 

yards and Fore-yards hoiſted up to the Hounds ; 


and boch Yards and Arms topped alike. She is 


fa:d o 


| peck+d p, ard the other hangs down: And this is 
alſo ſa d of a Ship, when in Weighing the is brought 
directly over her Anchor: She is ſaid to 6 
Ri'DE Abwart, when her Side is to the Tide, 
And to 3 
RIDE betwirt Wind and Tide, when the Wind 
hath equal force over her one way, and the Tide 


another; bur if the Wind hath more Power over 


her than the Tide, ſhe is faid to Ride Wind Rods. 
She is faid to 


R'DE Hawſeful, when in a Streſs of Weather 


ſhe falls ſo deep into the Sea with her Head, that 
Water runs in at her Hawſes; She is ſaid to | 

RIDE Portiſe, when her Yards are ſtruck upon 
the Deck, or when they are down Aportlaft. 


whereof is raiſed on its Side, or a ſmall elevation of 
Earth, extending it ſelf in length on a Plain, which 


ſerves to cover a Poſt, being alſo very convenient 
for thoſe that would beſiege a Place at a near di- 


ſtance; ard to ſecure the Workmen in their Ap- 


proaches to the Fort of a Fortreſs. ; 
RIDERS in a Ship, are great Timbers both in 


other Timbers to N rar" 2 when tis diſco- 
vered a Ship is too weakly built. | 
RIENS 3 is 2 kind of Plea uſed to an 
Action o Debt upon Arrearages of Account, where- 
by the Defendant does alledge, There is not hing in 


Arrear. 


ly to its Subjacent Muſcle the Serratus Superior I RIENS paſſe par 9 is the Form of an Ex 
be 


Pofticus, 


ion taken in ſome Caſes to an Action- | 
e 85 RIENS 


— RHYTHMLS, is a certain Proportion of Pulſes, 


2 Bend; it is born a little cut of 


chore hold her faſt, fo that ſhe drives not away by 


Rde a Pet; when one end of the Yard is 


RIDFAU; in Fortification, is a Ditch, the Earth 


the Hold and alfo Aloft, which are bolted on to 


and Ref 


— 


fad or da 


- RIENS 
an Heir is 
hath no A 


A Ship is well Rigged, when all her Ropes 


are | 
of their fit ſize in proportion to her Burden. She | 
is ſaid to be over-rigged when her Ropes are too 
big for her; which her much in her Sailing, | 
and is apt to make her Heel. a 
RIGHT, in Law, not only a Right for 
which a Writ of Right lies; but alſo any itle or 


_ | 
Claim, either by vertue of a Condition, Mort 

or the like, for which no Action is 12 
but only an Entry. 
Thus is Jur Propriet 


Poſſeſſion, and this was formerly called, 7:5 
uplic . Man be diſſeiſed of RE 


ſeiſor hath Heile. 
Jeaſe to the he hath Jus Proprictatss go 


Poſſeſſioms. | oy 
— 2 Figure is ſaid to be R 
when its Sides are at Right: angles, or ſtand 
8 one upon another: And this is 
fomerimes in all Angles of the Figures, as in Squares 
: Sometimes imes only in part, as in 
Right-angled Tri-angles. 
Right-angled Tri-angle. See Tri-angle. 
Ri: bt- Angles. See Angles, IP 
RIGHT-aſcen/ion, of the Sun or Star, is that 
Degree of the Equinact ĩal, accounted from the be- 
_ ginning of Aries, which riſeth with it in a Right 
Sphere. 


al (counted as before) which cometh to the Me- 


ridian, with the Sun or Stars, or with any Point of 
the Heavens. The reaſon of which referring it to | 
the Meridian, is becauſe that is always at Right 


Angles to the Equinotial; when the Horizon only 
is in a Right or Dired Sphere. 


To find the Sun's or Star's Right A cenſion, by | 
8 


Bring the Sun's or Star's Place to the Meridian, 


the beginning of Aries, and that Degree of the 
Pquino&ial which comes to the Meridian, is the 
Right Aſcenſion, if required in Time: Account 


t both of Property | 


Land, the Diſſeiſee hath Jus Proprietatis ; the Diſ- 
fo Poſſe — and che Diſſeiſee re- 
2 


ht-an- | 
7 


Revolution. 


Or, it's that Degree and Minute of the Equinocti- | To fend the Right All enſion of a 


every 15 Degrees to be an Hour, and every Degree | 


to be 4 Minutes, 


To find the Sun's Right Aſcenſion Trigonometrically ; 
having his greateſt Declination and Diſtance 
from the next Equinoctial Point given; ſay, 


As Radius is to the Co- ſine of the Sun's greateſt 
Declination :: So is the Tangent of his Diſtance 
from the next Equinoctial Point to the Tangent 
of the Right Aſcenſion. 


Example. 


Let the Sun's Diſtance from the next Equinocti- 


al Point be 30 Degrees oo Minutes; his greateſt 
Declination be 23 Degrees 30 Minutes. 


F - 


* 
4 


bs” & Y %, 1 
* : 
- - . 
9 * 


9. 962398 


* 


and the greateſt 


given. 5 

For, As the Tangent of the Sun's greateſt Declinati- 

on, is to the Tangent of his preſent Dechination :: 

3 to the Sins of his Right Aſcen-- 
* 


To the Ar. co. of che Tan. of 235 30 — 0. 351698 
Add the Tangent of 11 30) ———— g. 3c8463 


Sum adding the Radius =S. 2j 53' —19. 670161 


RIGHT or Pires Sphere, is that which has the 
Poles of the World in its Horizon, and the Equator 
in the Zenith: The Conſequences of living under 
ſuch a Poſition, (as thoſe who live direftly under 
the Line are in) is that they have no Latitude, nor 
Elevation of the Pole, They can ſee nearly both 
Poles of the World ; all the Stars do Riſe, Culmi- 
nate, and ſet with them. And the Sun always 
riſes and deſcends at Right Angles to their Hori- 
zon, and makes their Days and Ni 


ights even; be- 
cauſe the Horizon diſſects the Circle of his Diurnal 


Planet, or Star that 
hath Latitude, uſe this Proportion. 

As Co-ſine of the Stars Declination is to the Co- 
fine of its Diſtance from the next Equinoctial Point 
: So is the Co- ſine of its Latitude, to the Co- ſine 
of its Right Aſcenſion. In SEE 


RIGHT the Helm, a Sea Phraſe, uſed by him 
that Conds to the Man at Helm, ordering him to 


keep the Helm even with the Middle of the 
and the Number of Degrees intercepted between | 


Ship. | 

RIGHT Line, is the neareſt Diſtance between 
any two Points, See Line. 

RIGHT Muſcles of the Head, Sec Refs Hu- 
ternus Major c Minor. 

RIGHT Saling, is when a Voyage is perform'd 
on ſome one of the four Cardinal Prints. | 

It a Ship fail under the Meridian; that is, on 
the North or South Points, the varicth nor in Lon- 
gitude at all; but only changeth the Latitude, and 
that juſt ſo much as the Number cf Degrees ſhe 
hath run. | 

If a Ship fail under the Equinoctial, upon the 
very Faſt or Weſt Points, ſhe altereth not her La- 
tirude at all, but only changeth the Longirude, and 
that juſt ſo much as the number of ecs ſhe 
hath run. If the Ship fail directly Eaſt or Weſt 
under any Parallel, ſhe there alſo altereth not her 
Laritude, but only the Longitude; yer not ac- 
cording to the Number of Degrees of a great Circle 
ſhe hath failed, as under the EquinoRtial ; but 


more 


Skin, and Minides of the whole 


with "Chilneſs. 
..\RIGOROUS 2 WV! 
as it ig called by We e 


uſe of in the Te which ſe under 


ation. 

NM, in a Waitch or 2 
of the Balance thereof. 9003 f 330% 
: RING Dial. See Univerſal 

NN of Saturn is an Qp 
lar Arch and Plane, like the: 
of Matter entirely 1 
and no where touching Plane is a 
Rare de Ph of our Eartfrs E- 
quator: The Diameter of this Ring is 2 + cf. C- 
tuns Diameter, and the Diſtance c . 
From the Planet, is about the breadth of the Ring 
ir elf 17 


| 

9 Ge 4 
5 A cs, 
11 1 L "is 


| 8 FD Fr. 


his 
the ſeveral Phznomena of 111 

fitions, in reſpect of the Sun at 8. during the Pla- 
net's entire 
'Planet is at 
cauſe the Sun's Rays _— almoſt parallel to it; 
can Yluminate it but very 
| Saturn is at E. or N. then t 


—_ IIS — 


-en red the Fig Satury not | 


* 
5 — 


it ſelf) and of the Eye of the SpeQa 


Sun's Rays fa 
Almoſt directiy upon A 
of all conſpicuous. | 


Sun, (w be ihe ie nde i, the Be of Sat 


caſions all the various Appearances of Saturn, ih 


his 
e Oe. 


them), or ; yith popes, with 


* 


The * — Figures w ont 
fre leder n e very. wut tn: 


The firſt is a fingle F. 
ing is moſt inder A 


> af the Planet, when 
nd the ſecorid explains 
in all its Po- 


evolution round the San, When the 
or I, the Ring i is ſcarce viſible, be- 


gly. But hen 


RIOT, in Law, ſignifies the forcible doing of 

an ben thing, by three or more Perſons aflem- 
8E for that purpoſe. 

NG of the Su or Star, is their appearing | 

above the Horizon. 


The Niſing of the Sun 3 


Firſt rect the Globe (which Word fee ;) then 


zon; and the flour Index will thew the Tune ether 
before or after Nx. 


| 
bring the Sun's Place to the Eaſt part of the Hori- | 


Thx Tis d Ss ni Gb the 
Length of the Day. gies 


* 1 be thus found by the 


Rectify your Globe and Hour Index; bring thi 
Star to - Eaft, and the Index will ſhew the Time 
of the Star's Riſing, 


Riſing Timbers in a Ship, are the Hooks pla- 
ced on her Keel; and are ſo called, becauſe as theſe 
riſe in Proportion, ſo her Rake and her Run riſe on 
her flat Floor by degrees. n. 
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I RISINGS in 2 Ship, are thoſe thick Planks |. ove 


& r 


which go fore and aft, on both Sides under the End Aich 
dot the Beams and Timbers of the Second Deck un- | | 


to the third Deck, half Deck, and quarter Deck; 
and an them the Beams and Timbers of the Deck 
do bear at both ends by the Ship's ſide. "HR 
Us Sardon ws, is a Contraction of pr os ( 
or a Convulſive kind of Grinning, cauſed by a Con- 
traction of the Muſcles on both ſides of the Mouth. 
Blanchard. 3 1 
RIVERS and Springs ; whence they ariſe, ſee | 


between thres Mullts, Or, H 


44 = 


* 


"under the Word Vapour. CTRL ge i 
4 Road, 18 in any place near the Land where the | 


which make the Sail faſt to the Yards, bei ree- | 

ved into Evlct-holes in the Sail under the d 
rpoſe. The Word is, Make faſt | 
_ ths Robbins : 


tute juſt 16 4 Feet Fugliſh. See Pole, This muſt 
| Square Meaſure containing the fourth part of an, 


Ships may Rile at Anchor, and a Ship riding there 
is called a Roader, . ER SY 
' ROB. See Atochyhſma. OWEN 

ROBBINS in a Ship, are thoſe ſmall Lines 


rope, for that a 
or at Sea they don't ſay tie, but 
make faſt. - 


ROD, a Meaſure of Length containing by Sta- 
carefully be diſtinguiſhed from Rood, which is a 


are ſupported by Stanchions. 
| Timber which on Occaſion is laid over the Half- 


RONDEL, in Fortification, is. Round Towe: 


ſometimes erected at the Foot of the Baſtio:-s. 


ROOD, a Square. Meaſure containing juſt 
Quarter of an Acre of Land: Some — this 
Meaſure with 2 Rod, which is the Length or 16 n 


; Feet; ard others with a Yard Land, or the Quar- 


tona Terre, but both very erroneouſr. 
A Rood is ſometimes called a'Farthend:le. 

_ ROOF-trees, or Ruff-trees, are the Timbers in 
2 Ship, which go from the Ha!f-Deck to the Fyre- 
Caſtle: They ſerve to bear up the Grati „ and 


Alſo that Piece of 


Deck to bear up Nettings, Sails, or Pieces of Can. 


| Acre. vaſs, is called a Rrof-tree. 

ROLT, in Law, fignifies a Schedule of Paper or | ROOT, whatever Quantity being multiplied 

| Parchment, which may be turned or wound up with | into 1ts ſelf Produces a Square, and that Square 

. the Hand to the Faſhion of a Pipe; of which there | again . —_— by that firſt Quantity Pro- 

| are in the Exchequer ſeveral Kinds: As, The great | duces a Cube, Cc. is called a Root, as either the 
W:rdrobe Roll, the Cofferer's Roll, the Subſidy | Square, Cube, or Biquadrate Root, & . accordin 
Roll, Sec. : to the multiplication. Sce Square, be, &c. Alſo 

| Roll of Court, the Court Roll in a Mannor, | the Unknown Quantity in an Algebraick Equation 
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wherein the Names, Rents, and Services, of the 
Tenants were copied and enrolled. 

RIDDER-rol ; the Court ex aficio, may award 
a C-rtiorari ad infurmandam conſcient iam; and that 


and is called a Nidder- roll. | 

Or a Ridder-roll, is a Schedule, or ſmall piece of 
Parchment, added to ſome part of a Roll or Re- 
cord. | 

ROLLS, or the Office of the Rolls in Chance- 
Lane, formerly called Domus Converſorum, is the 
Houſe that was built by King Henry the Third, 
for Jews converted to the Chriſtian Faith ; bur 
Edward the Third expulſed them for their Wick- 
edneſe, and depured the Place for the Cuſtody of 


Abſence of the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, 
ſits as judge, being commonly called the Maſter f 
the Rolls. 1 i 


ROLLS of Parliament, the Manuſcript Regi- 


ſters or Rolls of the Proceedings of our old Parlia- 
ments, For before the uſe of Printing, and till 
the Reign of Henry the Seventh, our Statutes were 
all engroſs d in Parchment, and (by vertue of the 
King's Writ to that purpoſe) proclaimed openly in 
every Countv. | 

In theſe Rolls we have a great many deciſions of 


difficuk Points in Law, which were frequently in | 


former times referred to the Determination of this 
Supreme Court, by the Inferior ones of both 
Benches, 5c. 9 88 : 
ROMAN Indiction. See Indiction. 
ROMAN Order of Architecture, is the ſame with 
the C mt. Twas invented by the Romans in 
the Time of Ayguſtys, and ſer above all the others, 


the Rolls and Records of the Chancery, the Maſter [ 
whercof is the Second in Chancery, and in the | 


is often called the Root. 
winate number of Roots in any Cubick, or Biqua- 


* — 


And what are the Deter- 


dratick Equation, Mr. Halley ſhews in Phzleſ. Tranſs 


N. 1 90. 
which is certified ſhall be annexed to the Record, | 


ROPES, of a Ship are in General all her Cor- 
4 But Farticularly they call by this Name 
ouly, y | 

1. The Entrmg-rop? which hangs at th 
to help orgs Side, _ HON 

2. A Top-rope, ſo called, becauſe belonging to 


the Top. 


3. A Bolt-rope, into which the Sail is ſowed. 
4. A * 4 which is that to which the Buoy 


of the Anchor hangs. 


The Gueſt rope, which tows. the Long-Boat. 
| Z The js he oh | Ss mene, 
7. The Pucket-rope, which ſerves to heave the 
Bucket in drawing Water. 3 
8. The Nudder-rope, which reaved into a Hole 
of the Rudder near the Head, and alſo through 
the Stern- poſt, both the Ends thereof are ſpliced 
together, ſerving to ſave the Rudder, if by any Ac- 


cident it ſhould be beaten off. 


Alſo the Preventer-rope, which is a ſmall Rope, 
ſeized croſs over the Ties, cloſe at the Ram- head; 
ſo that if any one part of the Tie ſhould be broke, 
yet the Remainder ſhouli not run through the 


| Ram-head, to endanger the Yard. 


to ew (ſay ſome) that the Romans were Lords 


There is alſo a Rope called a Breaſt-rope, which 
Laſhes the Parrels to the Maſts. 

And another called the G rope, which is ree- 
ved through a Block, faſtned by a Strop, to the 
Head of the Fore- maſt, and having irs end faſten- 
ed to the Strop of the Winding Tackle, to bowſe « * 
forwards, that it may plumb directly over the Hatch 


Way. 2 


And 


2*Y 


* * 0 f N nw” 4 


„ ͤ˙ Ä 
Aud there is allo a Boat · rope, by which the Boat Ha wſer lies too ſlack in the Water, and they would 
hangs, or is faſtened a Stern of the Ship. [have it be made more taught ; leſt on the turning 
NOE harm, is the Tarn of any Rope untwiſt- of the Tide, the Cable ſhould happen to be foul of 
ed: Tis commonly made of Cable Ends which the Anchor. | | 
are Worn out, which are called Junks of the Ca- ROYAL Aſſent, is that Aut which the King 
bles: The Ule of it is to ſerve ſmall Ropes, to gives to a thing formerly done b 


: y others, to the E- 
make Sinner Marrs, c. alſo ro make Knettles, lection of a Biſhop by Dean and Chapter; which 


which are 2 of theſe Rope Yarny, untwiſted, toge- given, then he ſends a Special Writ for the taking 

ther: Alſo it helps to make Ca i. e. Lines of Fealty, 

o bind Cables wirhal ; and to faſten the Sails ro| And alſo to a Bill paſſed in both Houſes of Par- 

the Yard Arms, Ge. 7 liament; which Aſent, in Parliament, being once 
RORIFERUS Du#us, the ſame that Ductus given, the Bill is endorſed with theſe Words, Le 

Chyliferus. : oy le veult, i. e. It pleaſes the King: But if be re- 

ROS, in the Account of the Ancients, was the fuſes to agree to ir, then thus; Le Roy S aviſers, 
Firfi Moiſture that falls from the Extremities of the ſi. e. The Ning will Adviſe. 
Vedſſels, and is diſperſed upon the Subſtance of rhe |} ROYAL Fore. See Fore, | 
Members. Ros, lays Galen, is a Thi:d fort off ROYAL Parapet, or, Parapet of the Rampire, 

Moiſture whereby the Parts of our Body are nou [in Fortiſication, is a Bank about three Fathoms 
riſhed, and is contained in all the Parts of an A- broad, and fix Foot high, placed upon the Brink 
nimal, like a certain ſprinkled upon them. |of rhe Rampire, towards the Country, to cover 
Blanchard. thoſe who defend the Rampire. 

ROS Vitrioli, according to Ang. Sala, is the firſt] RUBIGO, or Mildew, is a Diſeaſe bappening 
Phlegm or Water that is diſtilled from Vuriol in to Plants, cauſed by a Dewy Moiſture which tailing 
Balneo Marie. | upon them, and continuing there for want of ſuf. 
ROSA, the ſame that Eryſipelas. ficient Heat of the Sun to draw it up, doth by n's 

ROSIMES, of Vegetables how made. See Sbarpneſs, or Acrimony, (corch and corrupt the In- 

efine, 88 |moſt Subſtance of the Plant. e : 

ROSTRIFORMIS Proceſſus. See Coracoides. RUBRICA. See Imperigo. | 

ROSTRUM, in Chymiſtry, is the Noſe of an | RUCTATION, or Belching, is a depraved 
Alembick. | | [Motion of the Stomach, occaſioned by an Effer- 
ROT A Axiſtorelica, is the Confideration of a |veſcence there, whereby Vapours and Flatulent 
Wheel moving along a Plain, till it bath made one] Matter are ſent out at the Mouth Blanchard. 
entire revolution: For then will its Centre have de- RUDDER of a Ship, is a Piece of Timber 
ſcribed x Line equal to that of the Circumference hung on the Stern-poſts by 4 or 5 Iron Hooks 
of the Wheel, and ſo will all leſſer Concentrical|( called Pintles) and is as it were the Bridle of a 
Circles. See an Explication of this in Boyle againſt Ship; becauſe by ir ſhe is turned about at the Plea- 
Linus. | | ſure of him that ſtands at the Helm. A Narrow 

ROTATOR Femoris Extrorſum. See Obturator Rudder is beſt for a Ship's ſailing, provided ſhe can 
Externus. 0 . feel it; that is, be guided and turned by ſuch a 

ROTATOR Mejor & Minor, are two Apophy- Rudder. For a Broad Rudder will hold much Wa- 
ſes in the upper Part of the Thigh-Bone, called ter, when the Helm is pur over to any fide: But 
Trichanteres, in which the Tendons of many Jet it a Ship have a Fat Quarter, ſo that the Water 
Muſcles are terminated, cannot come quick and ftrong to her Rudder, ſhe 

ROTULA, the ſame that Mola genu. will require a Broad Rudder, The aftermoſt Part 
 ROTULE, See Tabelle. | of the Rudder is called, the Rake of the Rudder. 

ROTUNDUS, (Sc. Muſculus) is a Muſcle off RUDDER-:rons, are the Cheeks of that Iron, 
the Radius, ſerving to turn the Palm of the Hand whereof the Pintle is part, which is faſtnened and 
downwards. nailed down about the Rake of the Rudder. 

ROUND, is a Military Term, ſignifying a RUDDER-rope. Vide Rope. - 
Walk or Turn, which an Officer attended with a RUGITUS, is an Efferveſcence of Chyle and 
Few Soldiers, takes in a Garriſon or Forrifi'd Place] Excrements in the Blood, whereby Wind and ſe- 
during the Night, to obſerve whether the Cencries|veral other Motions are excited in the Guts, and 
do their Dury, or nor. rowl up and down the Excrements, when there's 

ROUND- houſe, is the uppermoſt Room or Cab-|no eaſie Vent upwards or downwards. Blan- 
bin on the Stern of the Ship where the Maſter | chard. . 
lies. | RULE of Falſhood, See Poſition. | 

ROUND.-in, or Nund- aft, a Term at Sea be. RULE of Three, or the Rule of Proportion ; ot 
longing to the Main and Fore-ſail : When the] as it is called, from irs excellent Uſe, The Golden 
Wind largetb, they ſay, Let riſe the Main-tacks, Rule, is rhar which reaches to find a Fourth Num- 
or the Fore-tacks ! Hale aft the Fore-ſheet to the ber, which ſhall have the ſame Proportion to one 
Cat. bead; and the Main-ſheet to the Cubbridge- of the three Numbers given, as the others have to 
bead ! And when theſe Sheets are thus haled down one another. Os 
they keep them from flying up with the Paſſarado.| This Rule of Three is, 1. Dire. 2. Indirect᷑. 
rope. This Work is called, rounding in, or round-| 3. Double-Rule Direct. 4. Double-Rule IndireR. 

ing aft the Sail. | Rule of Three Dire& finds a fourth Number in 

ROWLE in a Ship, is a round piece of Wood| ſuch Proportion to the Third, as the ſecond is ro 
or Iron, wherein the Whip goes, being made toſ the firſt ; or, as the firit is co rhe ſecond, ſo is the 
turn about, that ir may carry over the Whip the third to the fourth: Thus. 
eaſier from ſide to ſide. 4 

ROWSE in the Cable, or Rowſe in the Hawſer, ” 
a Word of Command at Sea, when a Cable or 
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leſſer than the third. 


Sc. ſo ſhall the third; and ſo as the ſecond, the 


quantity of Days, vix. in 3. Here 10 Buſhels be- 


five, whercof three are Conditional and Antece- 


KUL , 


- 


I 


1: 22: 3 6 


This Rule requires (and is to be known thus : 
Thar if the ſecond Term be greater or leſs than the 
firſt, the fourth Term ſhall be likewiſe greater or 


Or in the Queſtion, if more require more, or 


leſs require leſs, then uſe this Rule Dirett, and| 


Molriply the ſecond and third Terms together, and 
divide the Product by the firſt Term, the Quotient 
gives the fourth Term required. 


Note, Thar the firſt and third Terms, and rhe 
ſecond and fourth, are of the ſame Denomination : 
As if the firſt be of Money, Weights, or Meaſures, 


fourth, 
Example, 
If 4 Yards coft 8 8. What will 6 Tards coff ? 
Anſwer, 12. 


. 
Fora: 8 :: 6214 


Here (according to the Rule 8 x 6 48, which 
divided by 4, gives 12 required, 


Obſerve, That the Term which makes the Que- 
ſtion, is to be ſer in the third place, and that which 
is of like Name with ir, fer in the firſt 4 pr and 
rhe Numbers remaining ſer in the ſecond, of whoſe 
Nature the Number ſought muſt always be, 


In this Rule, if you Multiply the ſecond and 
third Terms together, the Product ſhall be equal 
to the Product of the firſt Term multiplied by the 
fourth; which may very well ſerve for a Proof, if 
required, 

RULE of Three Indire&, or the Backward Rule, 
is known by being contrary to the Direct; for 
whereas the former required, that more ſhall have 
more, and leſs leſs; as if 4 Yards coſt 2 s. 8 Yards 
will coſt more than 2 5. becauſe ir is double ro 4 


Yards, and ſo muſt the Anſwer be double to 2 3. 


that is 4 5, 
But in this Rule, more will require leſs, and leſs 


more; as, it 4 Horſes in 6 Days eat 1e Buſhels of 


Oats, 8 Horſes will eat 10 Buſhels in a fewer 


ing common is omitted, and the Queſtion ſtands 
thus : | 


S 


Here the third Term contains the firſt, as ofren' 
as the ſecond doth the fourth: Therefore the Pro- 


duct of the firſt and ſecond divided by the third, 
gives the fourth, 


As 2 Xx 6—= 3, that 5 = z the fourth Term 


required. 


The Double Rule of Three, both Direct and Indi- 


rect, may be compriſed in one Rule, with: two 
Operations only. 


1. Obſerving, That the given Terms are always 


dent, or Suppoũtious, the other two demand ho 


Queſtion, and are 


gents anſwering ſome of 


the former Antecedents ; inſomuch, that with the 


Anſwer there will be as many Conſequents as An. 
recedents, which muſt march one | 
= hicl I another in the 


2. For the right placing of the Queſtion | 
Terms, the three Terms of the 8 — 
are duly to be regarded: Let that which is the 
Principal Cauſe of Loſs or Gain, Increaſe or De- 
creaſe, Action or Paſſion be put in the firft place; 
and that which betokeneth the ſpace of Time, Di- 
ſtance of Place, Sc. be put in a ſecond Place ; 
and the remaining part in the third, The Condi. 
tional part thus ſtared, the other two Terms where. 
in the Demand lies, muſt be placed ſo under the 
former Terms, that they may correſpond one with 
another. 


RULE I, 


| Then, If che Blank or Place ſought, fall under 
the third Term, Multiply the three laſt Terms for 
a Dividend, and the two firſt for a Diviſor, and the 
Quorient gives the fixth Term required, 


RULE Il. 


| Bur, If the Blank fall under the firſt or ſecond 

Terms, Multiply the firſt, ſecond, and fifth Terms 
for a Dividend, and the third and fourth for a Di- 
viſor, the Quotient gives the Anſwer, 7 


| Example 1. 


If 12 Rods of Ditching be done by 2 Men in 6 Days, 
how many Rods ſhall be wrought by 8 Men in 24 
Days d | 


Anſwer, 194 


State your Numbers according to the former Di- 
rection, they ll ſtand thus; the Blank under the 
third place. | 


Men. Days, Rods. 
2 6 12 
8 24 


Therefore (by the firſt Rule) 12 x 8 x 24 = 
2304 for the Dividend, and 2x 612 for the 
Diviſor; the Quotient 194 gives the Anſwer, 


Example 2. 


If 2 Men work 12 Rods in 6 Days, how many Men 


will work 192 Rods in 24 Days ? 
Anſwer, 8. 


Your Terms being rightly placed, rhe Blank 

will fall under the firft Term thus. 

Men: Days. Rods. 

. | 6 12 
24 192 


PRE 


Here 


RUM RAY 
— — — | Seed . 2 2 — 
| Here2 x 6 « 192 = 2304 is the Dividend, vorher in this Adlion; by which means, the 
and 12 x24 = 288 is the Dꝛviſor, and the Quo- 
rient $ is the Anſwer, » === 
| cond time, to the great 4 the Animal, 

RUMB, or Coarſe Fa Ship, is the Angle which af i 


ſhe makes in her Sailing with the Meridian off RUNof a Ship, is ſo much of ber Hull as is al: 
the Place where the is. ways under Water, growing thinner and lanker by 

C of the Rbumb, is the Angle made [degrees from the Floor Timbers to the Stern Poſt. 
with any Parallel to the Equator by the Line of This is alſo called her Na afterwird on ; and they 
the Ships ran, | | lay a Ship hartia good Run when tis long, and thar 

RUMS, in Navigation, is on, Point of the Com- che Water paſſes cleverly to her Rudder, her Tuck 
paſs, or 11 5 Degrees, viz, the , part of the Cir. [not lying too low; which is of great Importance to 
camference of the Horizon or Compaſs Card, which her Sailing ; for if the Water don t come ſtrongly 
is the Repreſentative of the Horizon, ro her Rudder, by reaſon of her being Built roo 

RUMB-Line, is a Line deſcribed by the Ship's| broad below, ſhe can never Steer well; and a Ship 
Morion on the Surface of the Sea, Steered by the] that can't Seu well, can't keep a good Wind, and 
Compaſs, making rhe ſame or equal Angles with] will have no freſh way through the Sea, but will 
every Meri di an. | be ſtill falling to Lee- ward, and therefore can ne- 
There Rumb: are Heliſpherical or Spiral Lines, [ver be a good Sailor, Nevertheleſs a Ship with a 
proceeding from rhe Point where we fland, wind-|large and good Ran, will loſe much Stowage, be- 
ing about the Globe of the Earth till they come|cauſe ſhe is narrow below. 
to the Pole, where at laſt they loſe themſelves. RUNDLES, or 


Meiit 
eaten haſtily at firſt, is conveyed back to the Mouth 


the ſame as Balls ar 


But in the Plain and Mercator's Charte, they | Bullets, which ſee. Tu a Word uſed in Herak 


are repreſented by ſtrait Lines. Their Ule is to dry. 
ſhew the bearing of any two Places one from ano-1 RUNG- Heads, which are made a little bending, 
ther; that is, upon what Point of the Compaſs to direct the $ or Mold of the Furrocks and 
any Shore or Land lies from another. Naval Timbers; for here the Lines which make 
 RUMINANT Animals, are ſuch as chew the] the Compaſs and Bearing of a Ship, do begin. 
- FT | RUNGS, the ſame with the Floor or Ground- 
RUMINATION, is the Action of chewing the Timbers, being the Timbers in a Ship which con- 
Cud in ſome Adimals. 7. Con. Peyerus bath Writ-| ftirute her Floor, and are bolted to the Keel, whoſe 
ten a Tract, De Ruminantibus & de Ruminatione, ends are Rung-beads, 
Printed at Baſil, in 4/0. In which he takes No-| RUNNER, is a Rope belonging to the Garnet, 
tice, Thar ſome Animals do really and truly chew [and ro the two Bolt-tackles, viz. That before 


generally have 3 Stomachs, the Paxnch, | Shrouds of the Main-Maft. 
the Feck, and the Read. Bur thoſe which ſeem This Renner is reeved in a ſingle Block which is 
only to imirare that Motion, he calls Ruminantia| ſeized to the end of a Pendant, and has at the one 
 Spuria; ſuch as the Mole, Cricket, Bee, Beetle, end a Hook to hitch into any thing, and at the o- 
Crab, Lobſter, Muller, and ſeveral Birds. And ther end a double Block, into which is reeved the 
theſe he affirms to have all of them their Stomachs | fall of the Tackle or the Garnet, by which means it 
compoſed of Muſcular Fibres, by means of which, [doth Purchaſe more than the Tack/e or Garnes can 
they do as it were grind and work their Meat up|do alone. The Word is Overbale the Runner; 
and down ſomething like Ruminating Creatures, that is, bring down that end which has the Hook 
He defines. | to it, that ir may be hitched into the Sling, &c. 
Rumination to be 4 Natural Motion of the Sto-| RAYS, is a too plentiful and preternatural fal- 
mach, Mouth, and other Parts, which relieve one a- ing of Tears. 


422 


again, there Chewed, and then Swallowed down a ſe: © 


the Cud ; ſuch as Oxen, Sheep, Deer, Goats of | which comes in the aftermoſt Shrouds of the Fore- 


pb — Camels, Hares, and Squirrels ; which] Maſt, and that abaſt which comes in the foremoſt 
efore 
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Princes, tis called Saturn. 

Tis expreſſed in engraving by 
ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly a 
. croſs each other. | 

SACCHARUM Saturnz. See Salt of Saturn. 

 SACULI Medicinales, are when ſeveral Sim- 
ples, according to the Nature of the Diſeaſe, are 
compounded and beaten together, and tied up in a 
little Bag, to be applied to the Part affected. This 
Bag is to be ſewed or quilted down in ſeveral pla- 
ces, that the Ingredients run not aliogether in a 
Lump. Blanchard. 

SACCULUS Chyiferus or Roriferus, is what 
we uſually call the Receptaculum Chyli, or the com- 
mon Receptacle of the Chyle; and ſometimes Re- 
ceptaculum Pecquettianum, from Pecquet, who firſt 
found our both ir and the Ductus Thoracicus (whole 
beginning it is) in the Year, 1651. I mean he was 

the firſt that aſſigned the true uſe unto them, bur 
both were obſerved in Horſes by Bartholomeus 
Euſtacius, above 130 Years ago, as appears in a 
Book he writ, 1564. pag. 30 1. of the Vena ſine pars, 
wherein he has thele Words. (as cited by Dr.Whar- 
ton) a | 


From this notable left Trunk of the Throat, (viz. 
the Subclavian Vein) there ſprings a great Branch, 
which beſides that it has a Semi-circular Door, (or 
Valve) in its Origin, is moreover white, and full of 
watry Humour; and not far from its riſe it is divi- 
ded into two, that after a little ſpace, unite again in- 
to one, which ſending forth no Branches, deſcends b) 
the left fide of the Vertebre ; and having paſſed thro 
the Miariff, runs down the middle of the Loins : 
Were becoming larger, and folding about the great 
Artery, it has an obſcure ending, which I have not 
as yet well diſcovered, 


Here we have a clear Deſcription of them, only] R 


that it is the beginning which he takes for the end: 
And contrarily, it is called the common Receptacle, 
becauſe it receives both the Chyle and Lympha pro- 
miſcuouſly, tho' ſome call it the Receptacle of the 
C/y/e, in particular, but without reaſon; for i 
might as well be called, Receptaculum Lymphe, as 
C::3/; ; for that the Lympha paſſes not only with the 
Chyle, bur after this is all diſtributed, the Lympha 
ſtill continues to glide into it, and to aſcend by the 
Ductus Chyliferus Thoracicus, which might as wel 
be called Hmpbaticus for the ſame reaſon, 

It is ſeared under the Celiack Artery, and Emul- 
gent Veins, abour the middle Diſtance berween 
the Kidneys and Capſule atrabilaric, upon the Ver- 
tebre of the Loins, but for the moſt part, rather 
toward the left fide. 

Pecquæt and Caſp. Bartholin ſay, Tis ſeated be- 
twixt the Tendon (or Appendices) of the Dia- 
Phragma; by the Motion whereof, it is preſſed 
and mi'ked, as it were, and its Contents propel. 
led. Ir is of a Membranous, bur thicker Subſtance 
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ABLE ; the Heralds Word for iri Men than in Brutes, but not ſo capacious, ſel- 
a Black Colour in the Arms of dom being ſo large as to admit one's Fingers end. 
Gentlemen ; but in thoſe of the Our of it there ſprings 

| Nobiliry, they call it Diamond, : 

and in the Coats of Soveraign | Trunk of the Arteria magna) where it begins to 


a Duc that preſently aſ- 
cends up into the Thorax (behind the deſcending 


be called, Ductus Thoracicus; but according to 
Sylvius it might more fitly be called Spinalu, ſee- 
ing it runs along the inſide of the Spina Doꝛrſi. 
This Duct having paſt the Abdomen and the Mid. 
rsf, marches farther upward under the great Arte- 
ry, till about the fifth or fixth Fertebra of the Tho. 
74x, where it turns a little aſide from under it to 
the left Hand; and ſo underneath the Intercoſtal 
Arteries and Veins, and the Gland Thymus, it aſ- 
cends to the left Subclavian Vein, into whoſe 
lower fide it opens, juſt there where the left Ju- 
gular Veins enters into it on the upper ſide, ſo that 
their Mouths face one another. But it opens not 
into this Vein with any large Orifice, but by fix 
or ſeven little ones, which are all cover'd in the 
Cavity of the Subclavia with one broad Valve, 
looking towards the Cava from the Shoulder, 
whereby there is granted to the Chyle and Iympha 
a free Paſſage out of the Ductus Chyliferus into the 
Subclavia, but their return (or of Blood with them) 
out of the Vein into the Duct, is prevented. 

This Duct ending thus in the Subclavian Vein, 
the Chyle that it conveys into it, paſſes with the 
Blood (returning by the Cava) into the right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, where we will leave ic to ſup- 
ply the Defect of the depauperated Blood; having 
only obſerved, that this Duct has many Semilunar 
Valves that binder the aſcending Cle and Lympha 
from gliding back again; which Valves are mani- 
teſt by this, that the Chy/e contained in the Duct 
may eaſily by the Finger be preſſed upwards, but 
by no means downwards; or if one make a hole 
in it, the Liquor tend ing from beneath upwards, 
will flow out at it; but that which is above it, is 
lo ſtopt by the Valves, that it cannot be made to 
deſcend by it. 
SACCULUS Cordis. See Pericardium. | 
SACCUS, is with ſome Writers the Gur called 
ectum. 
SACER Ignis. See Herpes Exedens. 
SACER Morbus. See Epilepſia. 
SACER (Muſculus) which may be alſo called 
Tranſverſalis Lumborum. It lies under the Tendi- 
nous part of the Longiſſimus Dor ſi; it ariſeth fleſhy 
not only from the Os Sacrum, bur alſo from all the 
tranlverſe Proceſſes of all the Vertebre of the Loins, 
and is inſerted to their Superior Spines. We have 
{ſometimes obſerved, (ſaith Mr. Cowper ) a Spinalis 
Lumborum, like the Spinalis Colli, which ariſing 
from the Superior Spines of the Os Sacrum, and 
marching with direct fleſhy Fibres, is ſo inſerted 
to the Superior Spines of rhe Vertebræ of the Loins : 
The Tranſverſalis Lumborum lying under it, helps 
to move the whole Spine, or Vertebræ of the Neck, 
Back and Leins, obliquely backwards, as in look- 
ing behind us, Ge. 

SACCER. See Saker. 

SACKS of Earth, uled in Fortification , ate 
made of courle Cloath, the largeſt of them being 


about a Cubick-foor wide, and the leſſet ſome- 
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SAC SAL 
What more than half a Foot. They are ſerviceable [firft, The Tranſverſe are pretty 
vpon ſeveral occaſions, more eſpecially for making ted, chat all ſeem but one, The hinder. or Spines 
Retrenchments in haſte, to place on Parapers, or [are like thoſe of the Loins, but leſs. and ail the 
the Head of the Breaches, Sc. or to repair them lower the leſſer; infomuch that the loweſt barh ng 
when beaten down, They are of good uſe alſo{Proceſs, but only a round Protuberance. 
when the Ground is rocky, and affords not Earth} - SAFFRON of Gold. See Aurum Fulminans. 
ro carry on Approaches, becauſe they can be cally] SAFFRON of Steel, or Mars, See Crocus Mar: 
brought on and carried off: The ſame Bags on oc- fis. | | 
cafion, are uſed to carry Powder in; of which they | SAGITTA, a Conſtellation in the Northern He- 
hold out about 30 Pound a piece. miſphere, conſiſting of 8 Stars. 
SACRAMENTO recipiendo, quod vidua Regis] SAGITTA, in Botany, fignifies the upper part 
ſe, non maritabit ſine licentia Regis, is a Writ or ſof any (mall Twig, Cyon, or Graft of a Tree. 
Commitlion to one, for taking of an Oathof thef SAGITTA, in Mathematicks, is the ſame as the 
Kings Widow, that ſhe may not Marry without Verſed Sine of any Ark, and is fo called by ſome 
the King's Licence. Writers, becauſe tis like a Dart or Arrow ſtanding 
SAC RE. See Saler. |  _ _ Jenthe Chord of the Ark. See Verſed Sine. 
SACRILEGIUM, Sacrilege, or an Alienation SAGITTALIS Surura, or Veruculata, is that Su. 
to Lay-men, and te profane or common purpoſes, ture of the Scull, which begins at the Corona! Su- 
of what was given to Religious Perſons, and to ture, and ends in the Lambdoidal Suture. 
Pious Uſes: Our honeſt Fore-fathers were very] SAGITTARIUS, is the Ninth, in the Order of 
render of incurring the Guilt and Scandal of this] the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, 
Crime. And therefore when the Order of the] To SAIGNER 2x Moat, is to drain the Water by 
Knights- Templers was diſſolved, their Lands, Gc.] Subterraneous Conveyances, to the end that Hur- 
were all given to the Knights Hoſpitallers of Je- dles laden with Earth, or a Bridge of Bulruſhes, 
ruſalem, for this ſacred Reaſon : Ne in plus uſus may be afterward laid upon the Mud that remains. 
erogata contra donatorum voluntatem in alios uſus|and the Paſſage thereby conſolidated. 3 
diſtraherentur, 5 SAIL: Every Yard in a Ship hath its proper 
SACROLUMBALIS, is a Muſcle of the Thorax,|Sail to it, and it takes irs Name from the Yard : 
which with the Dorſs Longiſſimus, have their Origi- [As the Main-ſail, is that which belongs ro the 411 
nation in Common: External!y they are Tendinous Main-yard: The Fore-top Sail, is that which be- 6 By | 
as they ſpring from the Poſterior part of the Spineſlongs to the Fore»top-maſt Yard, &c. Head Sails 4 i} 
of the Os Illium, and Superior Spine of the Sacrum, [are ſuch as belong to the Fore-maſt and Boltſprit : | e 
and all the Spines of the Vertebræ of the Loins: In-[Theſe are uſed to keep a Ship from the Wind, and . 
ternally ir ariſes fleſhy, not only from thoſe parts, ſro flat her. After Sails, as the Main-maſt and 
bur from the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the laſt na- Miſſen Sails do keep a Ship to the Wind. 
med Vertebræ; whence with direct Fibres aſcend- Few Ships can ſteer on a quarter Wind with one 1 
ing before it marches over the laſt Rib, ir's divided] Sail, but require a Head Sail and an After Sail +3 
into 2 fleſhy Bodies; the outermoſt of which is cal- both, one to countermand the other: Tho' ſome 3 
led Sacrolumbus, whole Fibres aſcend directly, and] Ships can Steer with their Main- top Sail only. 
make ſo many thin Tendons as there are Ribs ro] The Miſſen Sail is cut by the Leech twice as 1 
whom they are inſerted, which are joined with ſoſ deep as the Maſt is long, from the Hounds to the | „ 
many Acceſſory Mulcles, ariſing from each Rib, Deck: And the Sprit. Sail is + of the Depth of the 1 
and united with them, before their Inſertions, as] Fore- Sail. | Ly 
they pais over the Superior: And this Order orf SAILING. See Plain, and Mercator's Sailing. | 5 
multi formed Diſpoſition of it, is continued the} SAKER, a fort of Cannon, is either Extraords. f $1144 
whole length of the Thorax, to the third, fourth, ary, Ordinary, or leaſt Size, I 
fifth and ſixth Vertebra of the Neck; which ſuperior] SAKER Extraordinary, is 4 Inches Diameter ar | + : 
part is by Diemerbroeck made a diſtinct Mulcle, and] the Bore, 1800 Pound Weight, 10 Foot long, its 11 
called, Cervicalis deſcendens. I Load 5 Pounds, Shot 3 Inches + Diameter, and 
SAC RUM Os: The Os Sacrum is the broadefſt| ſomething more than 7 Pound 1 Weight; its level 
of all the Bones of the Back, and doth ſuſtain all] Range is 163 Paces. 
the other Vertebre : On the inſide it is ſmooth and] SAKER Ordinary, is a fize lefler, 3 Inches and 
hollow, on the outſide convex and uneven, being Bore, 9 Foot long, 1500 weight, its Charge 4 
of ſomething a triangular ſhape. In its upper part Pounds of Powder, Bullets Diameter 3 Inches 2, | 2 
on each fide it is knit firmly to the O/a Lia, by an] Weight 6 Pounds; level Range 160 Paces. | f | | 
inverting Cartilage. It couliſts of fiveor fix Bones,, SAKER the leaſt Size, is 3 Inches : Diameter ar ö | 
plainly diſtinguiſhable in Infants, but moreobſcurely{rhe Bore 1400 Pound weight, 8 Foot long, its 
in grown Perſons. Theſe Bones have the Reſem- Load near 3 Pound 2, Shot 4 Pound + weight, FORTE 
blance of (and are uſually called) Vertebre ; for] and 3 Inches æ Diameter. 3 
each of them have a Body and Proceſſes, and af SALAM ANDERS Blood, is a fooliſh Term that | 
large hole to receive the Spinals Medulla. The Bo- the Chymiſts give to the red Vapours, which in Di- 
dies of thele differ from thoſe of the other Verte- |(tillation of Spirit of Nizre, towards the latter end, 1 
bre in this reſpect; that whereas in thoſe the lower do fill the Receiver with red Clouds; they are the | 35 | 
part is always bigger, in theſe it is the leſs ; by| moſt fix d and ſtrongeſt part of the Spirit; and no- | 
which means the uppermoſt is the biggeſt, and the thing but Nitre yields a red Vapour in Diftil/a- | WH 
loweſt the leaſt. Their ſmaller holes which (erve| tion. | : | 
for the ingreſs and egreſs of the Veſſels, differ alſo SAL Armoniact, is either Natural, which is 
from thole of the other, in that they are not in found in ſome Parts of Africa, near the Line; or 
their ſides, but before and behind; of which thoſe Artificial, which is made thus. : 
before are much the larger. As for their Proceſſes, | Five parts of Urine, one of Sea Salt, or Sal Gem- 
the Oblique can hardly be diſcerned. except in the bs and half an one of Chimney Soot are boiled vs 
19g2- 1 i 
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long, bur ſo uni- 
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Equal Parts of ibis Salr, and 


is ſublimed from the Maſs, which is called, Flowers 
of Sal Armoniack, If inkead of Sea Salk, you 
- ſhould ule Filings of Steel, the Flowers would be 
yellow, and they are a little more penetrating than 
the former, 
| SAL circulatus Paracolſi, the ſame with the Al- 
kaheſt. 
SAL Palyebreſtum, is a Preparation of Salt- petre 
made by burning equal Paris of it wich Sulphur in 
a Crucible, whereby tis deprived of its Volatile 
Parts. 1 | 
ive it this Name from the Greek Teavygn- 
, as being good for many Ules, Tho tu in- 
deed no very good Medicine, and unleis it be very 
whice, ought not to be uſed, 
They give it as a Purge, from half a Dram to 
fix Drams ; but there are ſo many other good Pur- 


tative Medicines, chat there is no need of ufing 


ms : 
Sa Prunelle, is only purified Salr-petre, having 
ſome of its moſt Volatile Parts ſeparared from it, 


by burning upon it when melted in a Crucible over 


crepirated, are mingled, and then the Armoniack 


from the Arterious Blood; for as 
Nutritious Blood into all other pa 


paration of ir) ſome think a Nervous Juice is con- 


Origin of the Saliva, i 


the Veins in the circulation, and of 


vi x. 
what is ſerous) they ſeparate, nels Ro 3 


ſubacid quality thereupon, make Saliva (or Spit- 
tle) of it. 


o the*Compoſition whereof (if not for the Se- 


tributed, the rather becauſe larger and more nu- 
merous Twigs of Nerves are commun: cated to the 
Glands, than to more other parts, which yet 
have a more exqulſite ſenſe than theſe. 

Bur in refutation of this Opinion, the above- 
mencioned Dr. Nuck alledges this Experiment. 

Thar if the Nerve that runs to any Gland, be 
either hard tied or cut in ſunder, yet the Secretion 


the Fire, about a zoth part of irs weight of Flour 
af Brimſtone. Tu given to cool and provoke U- 

rine in Fevers and Quinſies; but Salr-perre puriſi- 
ed three or four Times, is certainly a much better 
Medicine; for this burning of Sulphur upon it 
carries off a good part of the fine and volatile 

Parts, and inſtead af opening it, renders it more 
fix d. | 

They often adulterate Sa! Prunelle with Alum, 
bur you may diſtinguiſh it by irs over whiteneſs, 
and glittering too much. This is ſometimes cal- 
led, Lapis Prunellæ and Chryſtz! Mineral. 

SAL Volatile Oleoſum, or an Aromatich Volatile 
Salt is made, by putting to every Ounce of Vola- 
tile Salt of Sal Armoniack diſtilled with Salt of 
Tartar, and dulcified with Spirit of Wine, about a 
Dram and an half of ſome A4romatich Oil or E, 
ſence, drawn from one or more noble odoriferous 
Vegetables; as Cinnamon, Cloves, Roſemary, 
oalm, Oc. and after the Spirit and Oil are wel! 
ſtirred and incorporated together, the Volatile Salt 
and Spirit is drawn off in a Cucurbit. 

Some mingle all together, viz. the Sal Armoni- 
ack, Sal Tartari, Spirit of Wine, and the Powder 
of Cinnamon, Cloves, c. at firſt, and then diſtill 
off the Volatile Salt and Spirit all at once; but the 
former is the beſt way. 

The Sal Volatile Oleſeum, is a well known and 
noble Medicine; "was firſt invented by Silvius de 

la Boe : Tis a great Cephalick and Cordial, and 
is much beyond any of the Volatil Parts that ar 
not Aromatized. - 

SALIANT Angle, a Term in Fortification, See 
Angle, 

SALIENT, the Term in Heraldry for a Lion in 
a leaping Poſture, and ſtanding ſo that his right 
Fore- foot is in the Dexter chief Point, and his hin- 
der left Foot in the Siniſter baſe Point of the E(- 

cutcheon, by which tis diſtinguiſhed from Rampane. 

SALIQUE Law, De terra Salica nulla portio Hæ- 
reditatis mulier i veniat, ſed ad virilem Sexum tota 


ly 


well upon the Nerves as upon the Pulſation of the 


of rhe Saliva will not thereupon ceaſe, but will on- 

proceed more {lowly ; which ſlowneſs may be 
attributed nor to the want of any conſtirutive Prin- 
ciple of the Saliva, lo much as to the want of that 


Motion in the Gland (that to be ſure depends as 


Artery) which is neceſſary for the quicker diſpatch 
of the Saliva, through or out of the Gland, 

The manner of the Secretion of the Salva, is 
like that of the Liquor of all other Glands, and 
proceeds from the Conformity of the Particles of 
the Liquor to the Pores in the Gland, or the 
Mouths of the Excretory Veſſel. 

After its Separation, its Motion into and along 
the Salival Ducts is much farthered by the Muſcu- 
lar Motion of each part reſpectively. 

Now the Sali va is not to be reputed a meer Ex- 
crement, for it is believed by all Modern Anato- 
miſts, that it ſerves for the farthering of the Fer- 
mentation of Meats in the Stom if it be not 
the main Ferment of it. 

That it bas a fermentative Quality Diemerbroeck 
proves by this Experiment: That if a piece of 
white Bread be chewed and moiſten d with much 
Spittle, and then be mixed with Wheat - paſte kneed- 
ed with warm Water, it will make it ferment. 

Dr. Nuck thinks it an Univerſal Ferment for 
Meats and Drinks, partaking of Divers Qualities 
(or Particles) but of none in any exceſſive Degree. 
That ĩt is Acid he demonſtrates by this familiar Ob- 
ſervation. 

That if when Milk is a boiling, one take a 
* Spoonful to taſte of, and then preſently whilſt it 
** 3s moiſt with the Salzva, pur it into the Milk a- 
gain (till a boiling) the Milk will break as if 
* fome Acid Liquor were mixed with ir. 

Thar it is endued with a Volarile Salt, he thinks 
is evident from irs curing the Itch, Tetters, &c. 
That Oleous Particles are mixed with the acid, he 
ſuppoſes muſt be concluded from its killing Quick- 
ſilver: And whereas it uſually becomes frotby in 


* Mouth, upon its being agitated by the Motion 


ot 


| Hom its being edued with a LixivialSalr and Spi 
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ongue, and thole whic 
moe the lower Jaw, and that he thinks 


e Muſcles of the T 


ritous Oleous and acid Particles, (while the Vo- 
larile Spirit vaniſhes.) N 
SALIVATION, is an Evacuation of Spittle by 
Salivaring Medicines, of which ſort principally are 
Mercurial Preparations. . Id 

SALLY, in the Art of War, is the Term for the 
iſſuing out of the Beſieged from their Works, and 
falling upon the Beſiegers to cut them off, and to 
deſtroy their Works. 

SALT, the firſt of the three Hypoſtatical, bur the 
third of the five Chymical Principles: Its two Efſen- 


and & pretty Pungent Sapor, being an active incom- 
buſtible Subſtance ; they ſay it gives all Bodies 
their Conſiſtence, and preſerves them from Corrup- 
tion, and occafions all the Variety of Taſts. 

There are three Kinds of Salts : Fix d Volatile, 
and Eſſential, ; 

The Fd Salt is thus drawn: The Matter is 
firſt calcined, and then the Aſhes are boiled in a 
good deal of Water, that the Salr may be the ber- 
ter diſſolved: After this the Solution is filtrated, 
and all the Moifture evaporated, and then the Salt 
remains in a dry form at the bottom of the Veſſel. 
This Fix d Salt ſo drawn, is called a Lixivious 
Salt, becauſe a kind of Lixivium, or Lye, was 
made of the Aſhes of the Body calcined. 

Volatile Salt, is that which is drawn from the 
Bodies or Parts (chiefly) of Animals, and from 
. ſome fermented, or rather purrified parts of Vege- 
tables: Ir riſes quick and eaſily, and is the moſt 
Volatile of any Bodies ſo called; 

The Eſſential Salt is drawn from the Juice of 
Plants by Chryſtallization: How, fee Eſſential Salt. 

Mr. Boyle reckons three other Kinds of Salts, 
viz. Acid, Urinous, and Lixiviate: Seethoſe Words. 
And he diſcovers whether any Liquor contains an 
Acid Salr, or no, by dropping ſome of it on Sy- 
rup of Violets, for then it will turn it red; but if 
it turn it green, it is either of an Urinous or Lixi- 
viate Nature: To diſtinguiſn which, he drops 
ſome of ir into a Solution of Sublimate made in 
common Water; then if a white or milky colour 
be produced, he concludes it to belong to the Tribe 
of Urinous Salts; but if it produce a yellow or 
orange colour, he judges it to be of a Lixiviate 
Narure. 

SALT Common, its Spirit how drawn, ſee Spi- 
rit of Salt. 

Mr. Boyle proves this Principle producible by 
Art, as well as other. See Sceptical Chymiſt, Pare 
wlt, p. L. 

SALT of Saturn, Saecharum Saturni, or Sugar 
of Lead, is the Body of that Metal opened and redu- 
ced to the Form of a Salt by diſtilled Vinegar. 

Thus any of the Calxes of Lead, as ſuppole Ce- 
ruſe, is powdered, and diſtilled Vinegar is poured 
upon it to four Fingers height above the Matter, an 
Ebullition will follow, but without ſenfible heat ir 
muſt be digeſted in a Sand- heat, rwoor three Days, 
and ftirred often: Then pour off the Liquor by 
Inclination, and digeſt more diſtilled Vinegar with 
the Ceruſe, and more after that till you have diſ- 
ſolved about half the Matter, mix all the Impreg- 
nations together in an Earthen or Glaſs Veſſel; 
evaporate the Matter in a Sand- heat, till a ſmall 
Skin or Pellicle, begin to ariſe upon the Surface , 
after which, place the Veſſel in a cool place, there 


rial Properties ſeem to be, Diſſolubility in Mater, 


will appear white Chry ſtals: Take them our; and 
evaporate again as before, and (er the Veſſel to 

to gain the reſt of the Salt: Continue this till you 
have gotten all ; then dry the Chryſtals in the Sun; 
and them in a Glaſs, *Fis chiefly uſed out- 
wardly for Diſeaſes of the Skin; but ſometimes tis 


given inwardly, from two to four Grains at a Dole 


in Quinſies, Gc. C 
SALT of Steel, See Vitriol of Mars; 


improperly ſo called, fince it is only a Sal Polychre- 


ftum impregnated with Spirit of Sulphur, and then 


reduced to an Acid Salt by Evaporation of all 
the Moiſture. Some ſay this is a great Febrifuge. 


what remains in the Retort after the Diſtillation of 
Tarrar ; or elſe by calcining bruiſed Tartar wrap- 
ed up in a Paper, till it turn white. Either of theſe 
muſt have a great deal of hot Water poured upon 
them to make a Lixivium, then the Liquor is fil. 
trated and evaporated in a Sand-hear, till the 
Fix d Salt remain at the bottom of the Veſſel, This 
is the Alkali, or Fix'd Salt of Tartar. It it be ex- 


poſed to the Air a few Days in an open Veſſel ina 


Cellar, or ſome ſuch moiſt place, it will melt or 
run into a Liquor; and this the Chymiſts call Oyl 
of Tartar per Deliquum. 

| SALTIER, the Name of one of the Ordina- 


ries in Heraldry, of the Form of St. Andrew's Croſs, 


They tell you, that anciently twas 
the Figure of an Engine, which 
being ſtuck full of Pins, was uſed 
in the Scaling of the Walls of a 
Beſieged Place. 
Pearl a Saltier Ruby, the Coat 
of my Lord Macklesfield, 
The Saltier is often counters 
| changed with the Field, and ſome- 
times quarterly quartered, &c. | 
SALVA . 
to a Stranger, fearing the Violence of ſome of his 
1 for ſeeking his Right by Courſe of 
w. 


SALVATELLA, is that Vein which from the 


Veins of the Arm is terminated in the little F;in- 


ger. 

SANATIVE Waters, are the Mineral Watets of 
any kind, ſuch as the Chalibiate ones of Tunbridge, 
the Vitriolick ones of Epſom, &c. 
| SANDARACHA, is by ſome Chymiſts the 
Term for red Arſenick; tis called allo Realgal. 


SANGUIFICATION, is the turning of the 


Chyle into Blood ; which is performed in all the 
parts of the Body, and not as the Ancients imagi- 
ned in ſome particular parts, as the Heart, Li- 
4+ | 
SANGUINE, the Heralds term for the Colour 
uſually called Murry, being made of Lake, with a 
lictle Spaniſh Brown; tis repreſented in Engraving 
by Hatches like Purpure : "Tis moſtly uſed in the 


Coats of Knights of the Bath, When *ris born by 


Nobles, tis call'd Sardonyx; and in the Coats of 
Soveraign Princes they call it Dragon's Tail. 

SANIES, is a thick and bloody Pu, or Matter, 
iſſuing out of a Wound or Sore. 

SAPHANA, is the Vein of the Leg, or Crural 
Vein. it goes down under the Skin of the Thigh 
and Leg, accompanied with a Nerve which loſes 
it ſelf at the inner Ankle; it turns towards the up- 
per part of the Foot, where it gives ſeveral Bran- 
ches, of which ſome go to the great Toe. 


SAPHA 


+. : IF 
9 * 


SALT of Sulphar, a Preparation in Cbymiſtry, | 


SALT of Tartar, is made either by powdering 


1, is a Security given by the King 
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Satiren in the Head. See ſup Wounds with Fleſh, ſuch as by their moderate 
Achor. Blanchard. ds the It and cleanſing Qualities keep Wounds and 
SAPONEA, is a Lambarive made of Almonds. | Ulcers free from Filth, and preterve the Natural 
Blanchard, © 1 Tenper of rhe Parts, fo that the Aliment eafily 
SAPORIFICK Particles, are ſuch as by rheirfſupphes the Jolurion of the Paris, Blanchard. _ 
Action on the Tongue occafion that Senſation which} SARDONIAN, or Serdenick Laughter, is an 
we call Tafte or Sapor. The manner of which, f[nvoluntary Laughter, or father a Convulſive Di- 
ſee in Taſte. ſtorrzon of the Muſcles of the Mouth, in which the 
SAPOROUS, are ſuch Bodies as are capable of Patient appears to Laugh. 
yielding ſome kind of Taſte when rouch'd with} SARPEDO. See Lichen, 
our Tongue; bur thoſe that afford no Taſte, are] SARRASIN, in Forrtification, is a kind of Port- 
called Inſipid, cullice, otherwiſe called a Herſe, which is hung 
SAPPE, in Fortiſication, formerly ſigniſied the with a Cord over the Gate of a Town, or For- 
undermining, or deep digging with Pick-axe andſrreſs, and ler fall in caſe of a Surprize. | 
Shovel at the Foot of a Work to overthrow it] SARTORIUS, a Muſcle of the Leg, which 
without Gun-powder : Now it is uſed to ſigniſie receives this Denomination from the Uſe Taylors 
a deep Trench carried far into the Ground, and make of ir, in bringing one Leg and Thigh over 
deſcending by Steps from top to bottom; fo that the other, to fit crols- leg d. It is alſo called Lon. 
it covers the Men ſide ways; and to fave them |giſſimus Femoris, it exceeding the reſt of the Muſ- 
from danger on the top, they uſe to lay a-crols it cles of that Part in length; and Faſcialis from its 
Madriers, that is, thick Planks ; or Clags, that is, paſſing over the Muſcles of the Thigh and Leg like 
Branches of Trees cloſe bound together, and then, a Swathe. Ir ariſerh ſharp and fleſhy from the fore. 
they throw Earth over all, ro ſecure them from part of the Spine of the Os 1/3um, clole by the Mem. 
Fire. When a Covert-way is well defended by | branoſus, and deicending obliquely inwards above 
Musketiers, the Beſiegers muſt make their way the Muſculus Refus, and Vaſtus Internus, and over 
down into it by Sappe. part of the Tibiceps, of an equal breadth or Thick- 
©  $SARCOCELE, is a kind of Rupture, which |neſs, meets with the Gracialis below the middle of 
conſiſts in a fleſly Excreſcence of the Teſticles, frhbe Thigh internally, and deſcending with ir be- 
Blanchard. comes Tendinous in irs Paſſage over thę Internal 
SAR COLPIPLOCELE, a fleſhly 1 1 or and Inferior Head of rhe Thigh- bone, (under a 
Protuberancy of the Omentum, either a the i ſtrict Incloſure of the Faſcia Lata) and is inſerted 
Navel, or in the Cods. four Fingers breadth below the ſuperior part of the 
SARCOMA, is a fleſhy Excreſcence in the No- Tibia internally: Its Uſe is declared above, 
ftrils, and chiefly in the loweſt part of the Noſe, | SATELLITE Inſtrument of Mr. Romer, Ma- 
where it is fleſhy, without any ſhape, but like the jthematician to the French King, as irs Deſcription 
proud Fleth of an Ulcer, Blanchard. vas ſent in a Letter to Mr, Flamſtead, A. D. 1679. 
SARCOMHAL UM. is a fleſhy Excreſcence of | and fince publiſhed in the Artificial Clock: maker, in 
the Navel. Blanchard. the Figure annexed. 
SARCOTICES, are thoſe Medicines which fall 
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AB and CD, repreſent the Upper and Lower The hollow Arbor G, carrieth round the Se- 


Plates of the Inſtrument. cond Satellite 3, and belongeth to the 
XL, is an Axis or Spindle on which 4 Wheels Wheel 32, which is driven by the Wheel 
are fixed, and which turn round with it, and 63. 
with the Hand IL: once in 7 Days. | And the like of the ArborsF and E. 
EFG , are Sockets or hollow Arbors of 4 Within all thefe hollow Arbors is another fixed 
4 running concentrically, or one within one included; on the top of which, is a Ball. 
another. 


The hollow Arbor H, carrieth round the Firſt (F) repreſenting the Planet Jupiter; round 
Satellite p, and belongeth to the Wheel which the Satellites move, repreſented by the 
or Pinion 22, which is driven by the fixed little Balls 22 4. 

Wheel 87. ' 
This 


A 4 | 
Wai by cauſing the grear Wheel, or Dial-W 
Do 7 — 


when an a 
ready with a Teleſcope to 

— 
bee it is that is Eclipſed, which is difficult to be 
ſeen in the Heavens; and partly to ſupply the 
place of Tables, or Caleulations of the Satellite 
Felipſes, which it may do for. a little while, tho 
i muſt not be long truſted to. 


may. be added to ah 


Jupiter, as the Mqon doth round our Earth. They 
were firſt diſcovered por len, by the hi 
— u by * by the help of 


the Obſervations 
- 6 1 AS 
Caſſini ——— — . F | RT os 
e 
| 0 1 * ants + , 7 , 0 47 24. 72 | F 
Mr. Flamſtead by the Micrometer-- 5. 31 |8. 85 |13. 98 | 24. 23 ments of 
Mr Flamſtead by Eclipfes of Satell. 5. 5788. 876| 14. 159| 24. 903 
From the Periodical Times—— | 5. 5788. 878114. 168| 24. 968| 
The Periodical Times are : Of the LS 
Days. Hours, Min. 22 
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Mr. Flamſtead in Philoſoph. Tranſack. N. 1 54. 
ſays, That when Jupiter 14 in a Quartile of the 
Sun, the Diſtance of the firſt Fatellite from his next 
Limb when it falls into his Shadow, and is Ecli 
ſed, is one Semi- diameter, of Jupiter; of the ſe- 
cond, two, or a whole Diameter nearly; of the 
third, three; of the fourth, five of his Semi-diame- 
ters, or ſomething better, when the Parrallax of 
the Orb is greateſt. Bur theſe Quantities diminiſh 
gradually as he approaches the Conjunction or 
Oppoſition of the Sun ſomewhar nearly, but not 
exactly in the Proportion of Sines. 

SATELLITES of Saturn. Anno. 1684, in the 
Month of March, Mr. Caſſini, by the help of ex- 
cellent Object Glaſſes, of 70, 90, 100, 136, 155, 
and of 220 Feet, diſcovered the two innermoſt; 
(char is, the firft and ſecond) Satellite: of Sa- 
urn. 


The Firſt Satellite he obſerved to be never di- 
ſtant from Saturn's Ring, above; of the appa- 
rent length of the ſame Ring: And it was found 
to make ore Revolution about Saturn, in 1 Day, 
21 Hours, ind 19 Minutes; making two Con- 
junctions wrh Saturn, in leſs than two Days; one 
in the upper vart of his Orb, and the other in the 
lower part. It is diſtant from the Centre of Sa- 
turn 4 + of Saturn's Semi-diameters. 


The Second Jatellite of Saturn, was obſerved 


, Vid. Newton's Princip. pag. 403; 


making his Revolution about him in two Days} 
17 Hours, and 43 Minutes. This is diſtant from 
the Centre of Saturn, 5 4 Semi-diameters of that 
Planer. 


From a great number of choice Obſervations 
be concluded, Thar the Proportion of the Digreſ- 
ſion of rhe Second to that of the Firſt, counting 
both from the Centre of Saturn, is as 22 to 17. 

And the rime wherein the Second Satellite makes 
its Revolution, is to the time wherein the firſt 
makes its, as 24 3 to 17. 


The Third is diſtant from Saturn, 8 of his Semi- 
diametert, and revolves round him in almoſt 4 


The Fourth, or Hugeni an Satellite, as tis called, 
becauſe diſcovered firſt by Mr. Hagens, revolves 
round Saturn, in about 16 Days, and is diſtant 
from his Centre about 18 Semi- diameters of Sa- 
turn. 


The Fifth Satellite of Saturn, is diſtant from his 
Centre 54 Semi-diameters of Saturn; and revolves 
round him in 79 Days. The greateſt diſtance 
between this Satellite, and the precedenr, made 
Mr. Hugens ſuſpect there may be a Sixth between 
theſe two; or elſe that this Fifth may have other 
Satellites moying round him. | 


bur 7 of the length of his Ring diſtant therefrom, 


10 Mr. Hal, 
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he Pla- 
a Ring. (4 

of the Orbit of rhe Planer, to an He placed —— 

Lerch Slide; ” ro | Sun, or at the Burth, the ſame'Learned Aftrono. 


differ little or 


* 


The Periodical Times of the Satellites of Saturn, ac- 
cording to My. Caſſini, are of be 


Days. Hours. Minutes. 1 
1 


N 


Firſt 


21 19 
Second 2 17 43 
Third 4 1 2 — — 
Fourth 15 23 15 


Fitch 79 a2 | oo 


SATURN : The Proportion of the Body of 
Saturn to our Earth is about 30 to 1. | 

The Periodical Time of Saturn's Revolution a- 

bout the Sun, is in the ſpace of 30 Years or 1c950 


The Semi-diameter of Saturn's Orbit, is almoſt 
ren times as big as that of the Magnus Orbu, and 
therefore is of Engliſh Miles 946969690. 

According to Mr. Caſſini, Saturn's greateſt Di- 
tance from the Earth is 244330, his mean Di- 

ſtance 210000, and his leaſt Diſtance 175670 Se- 
mi-diamerers of the Earth. 
Mr. Hugens found the Inclination of the Ring 
of Saturn to the Ecliptick, to be an Angle of 31 
Degrees. Ih 
Mr. Azout aſſerts, That the remote Diſtance of 
Saturn from the Sun doth not hinder, but that there 
is Light enough to ſee clear there, and more than 
in our Earth in Cloudy Weather. 
In an Obſervation which Caſſini made June 19 
1692, of a preciſe Conjuction between a Fixt 
Star, and one of Saturn's Satellities, he ſaith, 
Thar with his 39 Foot Glaſs, he could plainly ſee 
the Shadow of Saturn's Globe ro be in part oval 


upon the hinder part of his Ring. The Diameter 


of Saturn at the time of this Obſervation, appear- 
ed to be 45 Seconds. 

The Diameter of Saturn to that of his Ring is 
as 4 to 9. 


And the Diameter of the Ring ſeen from the 


Sun, would be but 50”. and therefore the Diame- 
ter of Saturn ſeen from thence would be but 
11“. as Mr. Flamſtead found by meaſuring it. But 
Mr. Newton thinks it ought rather to be accounted 
bur as 10”. or 9”, becauſe he ſuppoſes the Globe 
of Saturn to be a little dilated by the unequal Re- 
frangibiliry of Lighr. 


mer ſhews in his Aſtron, Phy. & Geoinetr. Lib. IV. 
CI Is FOR. | 

If an Eye were placed in Saturn, the Diameter 
of the Sun would appear 10 times leſs than it doth 
to us almoſt; and „ his Disk, Lighe 
and Heat will be there 90 times leſs. Saturn's Year 
is almoſt 30 of ours, but the length of his Day is 
yet uncertain, becauſe the time of his Revolution 
round his Axis is not yet known : But Mr. Hugens 
judges they are not longer than the Days in Jupiter. 
hat great Aſtronomer ſuppoſeth the Axis of Sa- 


urn to be perpendicular to the Plane of his Ring, 


and of rhe Orbires of the Satellites: If fo, 
there will be the fame Poſition of the Equaror and 
Poles, (as to the Fixt Stars) as there is in our 
Earth: The ſame Pole Star and the Fixer Stars will 
appear to Riſe and Ser after the ſame manner, in 
the ſame Latitudes. There is a vaſt Inequality in 
the Length of the Day in ſeveral parts of this Pla- 
net; and as great a diverſity of Summer and Win- 
ter; which depends on the Quantity of the Incli- 
nation of the Plane of the Equator, to the Plane of 
the Orbit of Saturn round the Sun; which Hugens 
makes to be 31 Degr. which is almoſt; more * 
in our Earth; where yet the differences and va- 
riety of Seaſons and Weather are very ſenſible. 
For in Saturn, in the Latitude of 50 Degr. the 
longeſt Day will have no Night at all, and the 
longeſt Night will have no Day. And the two 
Frigid Zones will be each of them 62 gr. broad, ar 
leaſt io times as large as the whole Surface of our 
Earth. The Eye thus placed, will be able to diſ- 
cern none of the Planets but Jupiter, which will 
appear always to accompany the Sun, and never 
to be from him above 37 gr. The Parallax of the 
Sun in Saturn, is but 9“, and therefore Inſenſible; 
but the Parallaxes of all his Moons or Satellites, 
are very conſiderable, and therefore their Diſtan- 
ces from him will be eafily computable. 
But what an Eye placed in Saturn would moſt 
admire, is the Ring of that Planet; the only thing 
of that nature that is diſcovered in any of the Pla- 
ners. Tho. Kepler in his Epitome Aſtron, Copernic. 
Lib. 4. p. 586, and after him Capt. Halley in his 
Enquiry into the Cauſes of Variation of the Nec- 
dles Variation, Phil. Tranſ. N. 195, do ſuppoſe 
our Earth may be compoſed of ſeveral Cruſts or 
Shells one wirhin another, and concentrical to each 
other. And if ſo, then tis poſſible the Ring of Sa- 
turn may be the Fragment or remaining Rains of 
his formerly exterior Shell, the reſt of which is 


| broken and fallen down upon the Body of the Pla- 


pt. Halley, in his Preface to the Catalogue of | ner. And if Saturn ever had ſuch a Shell round 


the Sourhern Stars, ſays, He found Saturn to move 
2 than the Aſtronomical Tables repreſent 
m. | 


The Diftance of Saturn from the Sun, is about 


10 times as great as that of our Earth from him; 
and therefore that Planet will not have above the 


it, its Diameter would then have appeared as big 
to an Eye at the Sun, as chat of Fupzter doth now, 
when ſeen from thence. . 
Since the outward Margin of the Ring is diſtant 
from Saturn 23 of Saturn's Semi- diameter, this can- 


Tooth part of the Influence of the Sun which we 
have; and conſequently cannot be Habitable by 
ſuch Creatures as live on our Globe, unleſs there 


not be ſeen at the diſtance of 64 Degr. from Sa- 
turns Equator (in whoſe Plane the Ring is placed.) 
Therefore a Spectator placed in a Latitude higher 

than that, can never ſee the Ring at all; ſo e 
there 


* b n * ' 
: * * 
J * 5 1 
- 


8 A 
- there is Zone of almoſt 53* broad towards either 
err 
And as the ſhall move nearer the Pole, 
"firſt one, then the ſecond Satellite, next the third 
and fourth; and when he is come within one De- 
of the Pole, even the ſiſth Satellite cannot be 
| oo unleſs by Refraction; and in the Winter-time, 
neither Sun, Moon, nor any Planer, will be there 
viſible, unleſs perhaps a Comer. 

If the Eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in the Equa- 
tor of Saturn, or in the Zone nearly adjoining, it 
can never ſee thoſe Stars that are in or very near 
the Equator, nor any one of the Satellites; becauſe 
the Ring will always hide them; and then at the 
Equinoxes it cannot ſee the Sun; and if it were 
any where elſe placed, it could not then ſee the 
Ring; becanſe neither of its Faces will then ap- 
pear illuminated by the Sun. 8 
The breadth of this Ring tis hard to determine 
from our Earth, becauſe its Thickneſs is ſo ſmall: 
Bur Mr. Hugens makes it to be about ſix hundred 
German Miles. 

For one half of Saturn's Year, (viz. 15 Years 
of ours) only one Face — the Ring will be en- 
lighrned by the Sun: Whence the Inhabitants 
which may be ſuppoſed to liye in that Hemiſphere, 


«tl. of : 


ro which this Face of the Ring is turned, or to 


whom it is Summer, will ſee that part of the Ring 
which is above their Horizon, ſhining 1 
Day, (as our Moon doth when the Sun is above 
our Horizon) but brighter and ſtronger by Night, 
as our Moon doth in the Sun's abſence: And af- 
ter Sun-ſer, the Eaſtern part of this enlighrened 
Arch will fall within the Shadow of Saturn; which 
Shade will aſcend as Night comes on, and at 
Midnight will be at the higheſt; and then will 
deſcend again towards the Weſtern part of the 
Ring. according as the Sun comes more and more 


to the Eaftward. Nag 
This enlightened Ark will always ſhew how to 


deſcribe a Meridian Line; for a Plane perpendi- | 


cular to the Horizon, and paſſing thorough the 
Vertex of the Ark, will be in the true Meridian. 
To an Eye placed any where without, and at 
leſs than 52 diſtance fram the Equaror, this en- 
lightened Ark of the Ring will appear Concave as 


well as Convex, like a kind of Furnace or Vault, 


riſing above the Horizon: Bur to an Eye or more 
than 52 and leſs than 64 Degrees diſtant from the 
Equaror, the hollow or concave Part will not be 
viſible ; but there will appear a britiſſi Body a- 
riſing as it were out of the Ground, and contigu- 
ous to the Horizon. | 

For the other half of Saturn's Year, while the 
Sun declines towards the depreſſed Pole, or during 


the 15 Years Winter, the Ring will not be viſible, 


as having nor that Face Illuminared which is ob- 
verted to the Spectator's Eye; but however will 
render it ſelf ſeryible, by covering from the Sight, 
ſuch Scars and Parts of the Heavens as are oppo- 
fire to it, or apparently behind it. The ſhade of 
the Ring alſo will be extended more and more to- 
wards the nearer Pole; ſo that to an Eye placed 
any where within the aforeſaid ſpace, the Sun, 
when he attains ſuch a certain Declination, will 
appear to be covered or eclipſed juſt ar Noon, and 
then ſtrait ro emerge our of the Shadow. The 
next Day, the like Phænomenon will happen, bur 
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ter; and then will decreaſe again wally, 
till at dbey come to nothing 2 viz. 
When the Sun returning from the Tropick, hath 
the ſame Declination as he had when 
dional Eclipſes began. | 

And this will happen, if any Eye be placed in 


any Latitude greater than 25 or 26 Degrees; bur 


if in a Latitude leſs than this, when the Meridian 
Darkneſs is of the greateſt duration, the Sun will 
ſuddenly appear juſt in the Meridian, and then 
ſtraitway will be Eclipſed again. The next Day, 
there will appear the like ſort of Light, but it will 
laſt longer; and this Meridian Light will grow 
{till longer and longer in duration, till Midwinter, 
and then (like the Darkneſs above-mentioned ) ir 
will be continually decreaſing, until it quite diſ- 
appear. | 

And from hence 'tis plain, that there is the 


greateſt difference berween Summer and Winter 


in the Globe of Saturn, of all the other Planers ; 
and this borh on the account of the long duration 
of each, and the great declination of the Sun from 
the Equator ; and alſo, by reaſon of theſe Meri- 
dional Darkneſſes in the Winter, ariſing from the 
Rings Eclipling the Sun. Gregor, Aſtr. Phy. & 
Geom, Lib. 6. Prop. 6. p. 480. 

SAUSAGE, is a long piece of Cloth, the fides 
whereof are ſewed in form of a Gur, as large as 
to contain a Tennis Ball. It is dipt in Pitch or 
Tar, and filled with Powder, on purpoſe to ſerve 
as a Train to fer Fire to Mines, Fougades, or 
Bomb-Cheſts. Two of theſe Sauſages are com- 
monly applied to every Mine, to the end that if 
one ſnould fail, the other may take effect. 
SAUCISSONS, are a fort of Faggots made of 


great Boughs of Trees bound together in the mid- 


dle and at both ends. Their uſe is much the ſame 


with the Bavings or ſmall Faggots, v3z. to conſoli- 


date the Way for Carriages, to make Traverſes 
or Parapets in Ditches full of Water, Sc. 
SAVER default, in Law, is Word for Word to 


excuſe a Default in Court, comes afterwards and 


alledges a good Cauſe why he did ir, as Impriſon- 
ment at the ſame time, or ſuch like. - 
SCALADOE, is the mounting of the Wall of a 
Forrify'd Town or Caſtle, with Scaling Ladders. 
SCALE, in Mathematicks, ſignifies any Mea- 
ſures or Numbers which are commonly uſed; or 
the degrees of any Ark of a Circle, or of ſuch 
Right Lines as are divided from thence ; ſuch as 
Sines, Tangents, Chords, Secants, &c. drawn or 
plotted down upon a Ruler, for ready Uſe and 
Practice in Geometrical or other Mathematical O- 
perations. The ſeveral kinds of which follow, as 


1. Scales of Equal Parts; of which that com- 
monly called, a Plane Scale, is made by drawing 
any Right Line, as a 7 on Paper, Paſtboard, &c. 
Then with a Pair of Dividing Compaſſes run a- 
long 10 {mall Diviſions from 4 to b; and then ſet- 
ting off rhe whole Diviſion 4 b, as often as you 
pleaſe, toward the Right-hand, as you ſee 
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the Eclipſe will begin ſooner, and will be over la- | preſent 10 Miles, as in a Scale of Miles in a Map; 

ter: And theſe Meridian Eclipſes will daily en- | and conſequently eachof the ſmaller Diviſions one int 

creaſe in their duration, until the middle of Win- Mile: Or the diſtance 4 b K 2 be an Inch, and Tl 
| 422 the | 


larger may s ar Sea 
Se. Or, in a word, this Scale may well endoug 
_ repreſent any Meafures or Numbers wharſbever, 
whoſe Parts are equal one ro anorher. Bur this 
is more accurately indeed done by a 


Diagonal Scale, which the larger Diviſions of | 


are commonly of an Inch, or of half an Inch ; and 
are made upon eleven Lines, ſo as to include ten 
equal Spaces (as in the Fi B) which are all 
cut at right Angles to the Tranſverſe Lines P R. 
Then P K being divided into 20 equal Parts, as 
alſo RL; and from the Points of Diviſion upon 
the Line P K, to thoſe on the Line R L, are 10 
Diagonals drawn; the iſt beginning at P, and 
ending at the iſt Diviſion above R. The ſecond 
beginning at the iſt Diviſion above P, and end- 
ing at the 2d above R, Sc. In ſhorr, they are all 
drawn from one Diviſion leſs from P, to one Di- 


So that every Diagonal, 
by that time it hath paſſed 


—_— 


Kn: 


70 


eleventh, is a whole 1oth 
part of an Inch farther di- 
ftanr from the Line P R, 


ITTTY" 


drawn. And every one of 
theſe Dzagonals is divided 


Parallel-line drawn along 


—— ee eee, 


| the Top from 1 to 9. Where- 
by tis evident, that the In- 
terſection of any of theſe 
Parallel Lines numbred at 
the Top, with any Diago- 


ſection of the Line next be- 


gonal, by of ge, that is, 


tl 7 the 100 part of an Inch, 
| | odr of half an Inch, very ex- 


actly. 

The Uſe of theſe Scales, viz. of Equal Parts, or 
the Diagonal, is chiefly, To lay down any Meaſure 
taken ; or a Line being laid down, to find how much 
of the Meaſure that Line containeth. 


The way to do both which, is to reckon the | 


Unities from P towards R; the Tens, from P to- 


wards K; and the Hundreds, from 1, to 2, 3 ,4, | 


Ge. of the great Diviſions. Thus, for 432, count 
two of the Parallel Lines downward, and then 
run your Eye forward to the Right-hand, till you 
come to the 3d Diagonal, as at o; then the Com- 
paſſes on the Line, extended from o to 4, will re- 


preſent 432. 


n 


from the firſt Line to the 


than at the Point upon the 
firſt Line whence it was 
111 into 10 equal Parts by the 
the Scale, and numbred on | 


: | nal, is farther diſtant from | 
bf the Line PR than the Inter- 


fore it, with the ſame Dia- 


by =. Therefore you may | 
by the Diagonal Scale, take | 
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Having deſcribed the Circle A F E go; and 
quartered it with two Diameters AE, F 90 at 
Right Angles. 


1. Divide the Ark E go into 9 equal Parts, 
and transfer the Diviſions to the Right Line 
E 90, and that will be a Line of Chords. 


2. Then Perpendicular to the Radius C E, e- 
rect the Tangent E 70 ; then a Ruler laid 
over C, and the equal Divifions of the Ark 
- po; goes E 70, the Tangent Line truly 

jvided. 


3. If rhro' the Divifians, 10; 20, 30, Gc. on the 
Ark E 90, then you draw Parallels to C 90, 
2 divide CE, ſo as to make it a Line of 

EY. 


4. Setting 
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Z go, will be a true Line of Secants. 
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- Serting one. Foot of the CompaS in C, ex- 3. Scalenus Terms, this has its be —_—_— 

= dend the other to the ſeveral Diviſions on the | the former, from the fame Trenfverte Procetiee of 
Tangent Line E 70, and deſcribe the Arches | the Fertebre of the Neck; as alſo from the fifth 

10, 10 z 20,20 3 30, 30 Or; and the Line | and fixth of thoſe Proceſſes, and is ſoon Inſerted 


to the firſt Rib. 


| | \ tit | 
3. A Ruler from A, to the ſeveral Diviſions off SCALENOUS Triangles. See Triangles, 


the Ark E 90, divides the Line C 90, into a | 


Line of Semi- tangents. 


6. Divide the Ark EF, into eight equal Parts, 
and ſetting one Foot in E, transfer the Diviſi- 
ons of the Ark 1, 2 „3, Sc. ro the Right 
Line E F, and it ſhall be the Line of 
Rhumbs. 


7. Divide F A, into fix equal Parts, and ſet- 
ting one Foot in A, transfer them to the 
Strait Line FA, and that will be a Line of 
Hours. 1 


8. Divide the Radius AC, into ſix equal Parts, 
and thro each Diviſion draw Lines Parallel 
ro C 90; thoſe Lines will Divide the Qua- 
drant A 90, into fix unequal Parts, and thoſe 
transfer d into the Chord A 90, makes the 
Line of &ongitudes. | 


9. And the equal Diviſions on the Radius A C, 
being ſubdivided, is the Line of Leagues, or 
Line of equal Parts. 


| SCALE of the Gamut, or Muſical $ cale, is a kind 
of Diagram, conſiſting of certain Lines and Spa- 
ces drawn to ſhew the ſeveral Degrees, whereby 


a Natural or Artificial Voice or ſound may either 
aſcend or deſcend. 


The Name thereof is taken from the Greek Ler- | 


rer Gamma, which Guido Aretinus, who reduced 
the Greek Scale into this Form, plac'd at the bor- 
tom, to ſignifie from whence it was derived; fo 
that ever fince, this Scale or Gamut, hath been 
raken for the Ground-work or firſt Foundation of 
all Muſick, both Vocal and Inſtrumental. 

But there were three different Scales in uſe a- 
mong the Ancients, which had their Denominati- 
ons from the three ſeveral ſorts of Muſick, viz. 
The Diatonical, Chromatical, and Enharmonical. 
Which ſee. 

SCALENT, are three Muſcles of rhe Thorax, 
* called from their Figure, having three unequal 
Sides. | 


1. Scalenus Primus, which ariſes fleſhly from rhe 
Fore- part of the ſecond, third, and fourth Tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck; and 
deſcending obliquely forwards, becomes Tendi- 


nous at its Inſertion to the firſt Rib: The Axil- 


lary Nerves paſs between this and the following 
Muſcles. Its Uſe is to draw the Superior Rib, to- 
gether with the reſt, upwards in Inſpiration. 


2. Scalenus Secundus, this ſprings fleſhly from the 
ſecorid, third, fourth, and fifth Tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck, laterally, (like 
the former) in its deſcent, it becomes chin an 
tendinous, marching over the firſt Rib to its In- 


ſertion in the ſecond, and ſomerimes ro the | 


third, 


ſetting of Bones. 


SCALPRUM}; a Surgeon's Raſping and Scra- 


ping Iron, with which he ſcrapes rotten Bones. 


SCAMILLI Imperes, in Architecture, are cer- 


tain Blocks or Jocco's which ſerve to eleyare the 


reft of rhe Members of any Column or Statue, 
which was placed before the Horizon, (i. e.) be- 
neath the Projectures of the Stylobata Cornices, and, 


other Saillies; and will eaſily be conceived by con- | 
ſidering rhe Pedeftals of Statutes, which do well 
repreſent them. | 


SCAM NUM Hippocrati, Hippocrates's Bench, 
is an Inſtrument af ſix Ells long: Tis uſed in 


SCANDALUM Magnatum, in Law, is the 
ſpecial Name of a Wrong done to any high Per- 
ſonage of the Land, as Prelates, Dukes, Earls, 
Barons, and other Nobles ; as alſo of the Chan- 
cellor, Treaſurer, Clerk of the Privy-Seal, Stew- 


ard of the Houſe, Juſtice of the Bench or other, 


and orher grear Officers of the Realm, by falſe 


News or Meſſages, whereby Debates and Diſ- 


cords betwixr them and the Commons, or any 
Scandal to their Perſons might ariſe; and hath 
given Name to a Writ granted to recover Da- 


mage thereupon. | 


— ſeu Linter, is the Inner Rim of the 
SCAPHOIDES, is the third Os T«rf in the 
Foot; tis joined to the Ancle-Bone, and the three 


hinder Bones. Tis called alſo O: Naviculare, from 


ſome reſemblance it has to a Boat. 
SCAPULA, the Shoulder- blade, a broad trian- 


gular Bone, with 3 Proceiſes; tis very thin in the 


middle, but grows thicker about the Proceſſes. 
SCAPULARIS, Externa and Interna, are two 

little Veins ſo called, of which the former ariſes 

from the Muſcles covering the Scapulæ; and the 


latter, from rhe Muſcles which poſſeſs the cavity 
of rhe Scapulæ. | 
SCAPUS, is the term in Botany for the ſtrait 


Stalk or Shaft of a Plant, ftanding upright like a 
Pillar or Column. 

SCARFED, in the Sea-Carpenters Language, 
is the ſame as Pieced, or faſtened or joined in: Thus 
they ſay the Stem of a Ship is Scarfed into her 
Keel; and they imploy by ir, Thar the two Pieces 


are ſhaped away ſlanting, ſo as to join with one 


another cloſe and even; which they call Wood and 
Wood. | | 
SCARIFICATION ; tis an Incifion of rhe 
Skin with a Pen-knife or Lancer. This is done 
either with or without Cupping-Glaſſes; without 
Cupping Glaſſes, if there be any Mortification or 
Gangrene, becauſe the ſeparation is by no means 
to be haſtened; with Cupping Glaſſes, if there be 
a neceſſity to take away Blood. | 
SCARP, in Forrification, is the Foot of the 
Rampart-Wall, or the floaping of the Wall from 
the borrom of the Work, ro the Cordon on the 


d | fide of rhe Moar. 
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probably d 1 
Fee, ſignifying the Scarfe 
which Military Commanders wear 
for Ornament. Ir is born ſome- 
ting like a Battoon Siniſter, but 
is broader than it, and is continu- 
ed our to the Edges of the Field; 
whereas the Bottom is cut off at 
R 2 end. 1 
He beareth Argent a Scarpe Azure. = 
SCELOTYRBE, is a wandring Pain in the 
Legs, proceeding chiefly from rhe Scurvy. Hence 
the Water proper for this Diſtemper, is called A- 
qua Scelotyrbitn. Blanchard. 
hs 1-2 9 — in 9 the op 
hick appearance of any Figure, Body, or Build- 
EY is that Side that declines from, or makes An- 
gles with that ſtrait Line imagined to paſs through 
the two outward convex Points of the Eyes, gene- 
rally called by Workmen, the Return of a fore- 
right Side; and differs from the Orthographick as 
pearance in this, That the latter repreients the Side 
of a Body or Zuilding as it is ſeen, when the Plain 


of the Glaſs ſtands parallel to that Side: But Sceno- 
graphy repreſents ir as it ſeems through a GlaGs | 


not parallel ro that Side. 
In Architecture and Fortification, Scenography 


SCIRE facia, is 's Wrir Judicial; moſt com- 
monly to call a Man to ſhew' cauſe ro — 

hence it Iſſues, why Execution of 4 judgment 
paſſed, ſhould not be made out. This Writ is nor 
gr until a Year and a Day be elapſed after a 
| — given. Scire facias, upon a Fine, lies 
not but within the ſame time after the Fine levied, 
otherwiſe it is the ſame with the Writ of Habere 
facias ſeiſinam. 
SCLEROPHTHALMY, it is hard blearedneſs 
of the Eyes, accompanied with Pain; a flow mo- 
3 Eyes, with redneſs and dryneſs. Blaz- 


C | EY 
SCLERO TIC A, or hardening Medicines, are 
ſuch as unite the Parts more firmly amongſt them- 
ſelves; and that either by diffiparing the thin and 
ſoft Parts, or elſe ſometimes by retaining them; 
the firſt by hardning the Matter into a Schirris by 
too hot Medicines: the latter is done when the 
Part affected acquires a Hardneſs, by cooling and 
aſtringent Medicines, ſuch are Sengreen, Nighe- 
ſhade, Purſlane, and Water-Lentils, Therefore 
theſe Sclerotick Medicines are either Healing, or 
elſe Cooling and Aſtringent. Blanchard. 
_ SCLEROTICA Tunica. See Cornea. 
SCOLIASIS, is a diſtortion of the Back-Bone 
ro one or t other ſide. * 
SCLOOPOMACHERION, is a Chirurgeon's 


is the manner of delineating the ſeveral parts of | Knife, with which Wounds of the Thorax are wi- 


a Building or Fortreſs, as they are repreſented in 

Perſpective. SW DT ES 
SCEPTICK, is the term for a Perſon who main- 

rains there is nothing Certain, and no real Know- 


ledge at all ro be had; but that a Man ought to 


Doubr of, and Disbelieve every thin 7 
SCHEME, is the Repreſentation of any Geome- 


trical ot Aſtronomical Figure or Problem, by Lines 
ſenſibly to the Eye; and theſe are otherwiſe called 


Diagrams. | 
SCETICA febris, is oppoſed to the Hectick 
Fever, becauſe ir is ſeated moſtly in the Blood, and 


is eaſily cuved ; but the Hectick Fever is fixed in 


the very Habit of the Body, and not to be remov d 
without great difficulty. Blanchard. 


SCHIRRUS, and Schirroma, is a hard, livid | 
Swelling, that reſiſts rhe touch, and is without 


Pain. Blanchard. 1 
SCHOLIUM., is a remark made leiſurely, and 
as it were by the by, on that Propoſition, Sub- 


ject or Diſcourſe before advanced, treated of, or 


delivered. 


SCIATICS, the Gour in or about the Hip- 


Bone. nm 
SCIENCE, is Knowledge founded upon, or ac- 
quir'd by clear, certain, and ſelf- evident Princi- 


1 
SCIOGRAPHY, is the Art of Shadows or Dyal- 


ing: Alſo in Architecture, rhis Word is ſometimes 
taken for the Draught of a Building cut in its 
Length or Breadth, to ſnew the Inſide of it; as 
alſo the Thickneſs of the Walls, Vaults, Floors, 
Timber-works, Sc. 

SCIOPTRICKS. See Obſcura Camera. 

SCIOTHERICUMTeleſcopium,isanHorizonral 
Dyal, with a Teleſcope adapred for obſerving the 
true Tume both by Day and Night, to regulate 
and adjuſt Pendulum Clocks, Watches, and other 
Time-keepers ; Invented by the Ingenious Mr. Mo- 
Hneux, who hath publiſhed a Book with this Title, 
which contains an Accurate Deſcription of this In- 
ſtrument, and all its Uſes and Applications. 


dened ; tis uſed alſo in opening larger Swellings ; 
as allo in opening the Abdomen. 

SCONCES, are ſmall Forts built for Defence 
of ſome Paſs, River, or other Place. | 

Sometimes they ate made regular of four, five, 
or fix Baſtions; others of ſmaller Dimenſions fir 
for Paſſes, or Rivers, and likewiſe for the Field, 
which are. 1 

1. Triangles with half Baſtions, which may be 
all of equal Sides, or they may be ſomething un- 
equal. However it be, divide the Sides of the 
Triangle into two equal Parts, one of theſe three 
Parts will fer off the Capitals, and the Gorges, and 
the Flanks being at Right-Angles with the Sides, 
make half of rhe Gorge. __ 

2. Square with half Baſtions, whoſe Sides may 
be betwixt 100 and 200 Feet; and let one third of 
the Side ſet off the Capital and the Gorges; but 
the Flank (which raiſe at Right-Angles to the Side) 
muſt be but one half of the Gorge or Capital, that 
is on the ſixth part of the ſide of the Square. 

3. Square with half Baſtions and Tong. 

4. Long Squares. 

5. Star Redoubt of four Pornts. 

6. Star Redoubt of five or fix Points. 

7. Plain Redoubts, which arc either (mall or 
great: The ſmall are fir for Court of Guards in 
che Trenches, and may be a Square of 20 Foot to 
30. The middle ſorts of Redoubts may have theic 
| Sides from 3o to 50 Feer; the Great ones from 
60 to 80 Feet ſquare. 

The Profile (that is, the Thickneſs and Hei ght 
of the Breſt- works) ro be ſer on theſe ſeveral 
Works, and the Ditches, are alterable and uncer- 
| rain ; for ſomerimes they are uſed in Approaches, 
— then the Wideneſs of the Breſt-work at the 
Bottom may be 7 or 8 Foot, Inward Height 6, 
and Outward 3 Foot; the Ditch may be 8 or 10 
Feet, and ſometimes 123 and for the Sloaps to be 
| wrought according ro the nature of the Earth; 
ſometimes they may be made 14 or 20 Feer Wide 


7 at the Bottom, and the Height of 7, 8, or 9 Feet, 
" and 
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+ SCUTIFORMIS Cartilage. See Enfiformds.. 1 
SCUTTLES in a Ship, ave e H 4 | 
enough ro. ler in rhe of a Man 
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| Deck, to let People down on accafion into {10 2 
60 Feer Wide, are thus Room below. They are generally before the Main. 111 | i 
| Paſſes or Rivers to endure. | Maſt, before the Knight in the Fore-Caſtie : In the ae 
SCOPER-Holes, in a Ship Gun-Room to go down to the Stern Sheets: In the Dee 
through the Sides, cloſe to the to carry off | Round-Houſe to go down into the Captains Cab- ing, 
che Water that comes from the Pump, or any o- 11 


ther way. Theſe Holes in the loweſt Deck, and 
in the Manni ger, have round Leathers nail'd over 
them, to keep the Sea water from coming up into 
which are called Scoper Leathers; and the 


the Ship, 
Mort Nails with broad Heads, which faſten rheſe | 


Leathers down, are called Scoper-Nazls. 
- SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy, is a Diſeaſe rhar 
po Epidemical to the Hollenders, The ſymproms 
ir are 
Feet, weak Legs, ſtinking Breath, looſe- 
neſs of the Teeth, bleeding of the Gums, Con- 
yulfions, Pains, running Gour, Cholick, Sc. Blan- 


' SCORE, in Muſick, is the Original Draught 
of the whole Compoſition, wherein the ſeveral 
Parts, iz. Treble, ſecond Treble, Baſe, &c. are 
diſtinctly ſcored or marked. 
SCORPIO, is the Sth Sign of tue Zodiack, be- 
ing uſually marked thus (m). 
Scr. a Part or Portion, according to Ra/tall, 
zs a certain Cuſtom, or common Tallage made to 
the Uſe of the Sheriff, or his Bailiffs; but now 
fignifies a cuſtomary Contribution laid upon all 
Subjects, according to their Ability; for who- 
ever are Aſſeſſed to any Contribution, are gene- 
rally ſaid to pay Scot and Lor. 

ScoO IA, a term in Architecture, the ſame with 
Trochile; which ſee. 
_ SCOTHA, is Architecture, in a certain Member 
hollowed in form of a Demi- channel, which is 
placed berween the Tours and the Aſtragal in the 
Baſes of Pillars; as alſo ſometimes under the Lar- 
mier or Drip, in the Cornice of the Dorick Order. 

SCOTOMY, Dizzineſs or Swimming of the 


Head, is when the Animal Spirits are ſo whirl'd | 


about, that the external Objects ſeem ro run round. 
Blanchard. 


SCROBICULUS Cordis, or Anticardium, the | 
Heart Pit, formerly called Cardia, the Pit of | 


the Breaſt, or as tis uſually called the Sto- 
mach. 
SCROPHULA, art preternatural hard Glan- 
dules, or preternatural Swellings of the Glandules 
of the Neck and Ears; they are contained in a 
proper Tunick. Blanchard. : : 
SCROTUM, is that Rag which contains the 
Teſticles of the Male: Ir conſiſts of a Skin, a 
fleſhy Panniculus, and the two Tunics; of which, 
the outermoſt is called Elytroaids or FVaginalis; 
the innermoſt Tunic is called Albugines, In the 
middle of it is a Line extended in the length, 
which divides the right part from the left, which 
they call the Septum. For its more eaſie Diſten- 
tion cr Contraction, tis generally ſuppoſed to be 
void of Fat. See more under the Word Teftes 
and Teſticuli. | 
SCROTUM Cordis, ſo ſome are pleaſed to call 
the Pericardium ; which (ee. 
" SCROWLES, or Volutes, a term in Archuect- 
ure. See Valuta. 
SCURVY. See Scorbutus. 


generally livid Spors on the Hands and | 
807 the 


bin, when forced by the Enemy in a Fight aloft. eil 


There are alſo ſome ſmaller Scuttles, which have 

ung _ 1 ; and all of them have covers 

to them, en may not tumble i l 

when tis dark. : IRR 
Alſo, thoſe little Windows and long Holes which 

are cut out in Cabbins to ler in Light, are called 

Scuttles. BET] | 
SCUTUM. See Mols Genu. 

SCxPHIOsĩS, is the Infundibulum in the Brain; 
likewiſe thoſe Paſſages which convey the Spittlo 
from the Os Crabriforme to the Pallat, are fo called 
by ſome Writers. Blanchard. | 
| SEA-Gate, when two Ships are aboard one a- 
nother, by means of a Wave or Billow : The Sea- 


— ſay, They lie aboard one another in a Sea- 
ate. 5 

SEA-Quadrant. See Back ſtaff. 

SEA-Tork, when the Sea is ſo rough, that they 
cannot govern the Helm with their Hands, then the 
Seamen ſeize two Blocks to the end of the Helm, 
one on each fide, and then reeving two ſmall 
Ropes through them, which they call Falls, and 
which are faſtned to the ſides of the Ship, by ha- 
ving ſome Men at each Tackle, they govern the 
Helm according to Direction. This they call a 
Yoke to ſteer by. Sometimes they make a Yoke, 
by taking a double turn about the end of the Helm 
by a ſingle Rope, the ends being laid to the Ship- 
ſides; and by this means they guide the Helm; 
but this is not ſo good a Yoke as the other. 

SEAMS of a Ship, are Places where her Planks 
meer and joyn rogether. There is alſo a kind of 
peculiar Seam in the ſowing of Sails, which they 
call a Monks Seam; which ſee. es 

SECANT, is the Right Line drawn from the 
Centre of a Circle cutting it, and meeting with 
the Tangent without. See under Trigonometry. 

SECOND, is the Sixtieth part of a Minute. 

SECOND Deliverance, is a Writ that lies for 
him, who after a return of Cattle Replevied; Ad- 
judged to him that diſtrained them, by reaſon of 
a default in the Party that Replevied, for the Re- 
plevying of the ſame Cattle again, upon Security 
put in for the re- delivery of them in caſe the Di- 
ſtreſs be Juſtified. 
| SECONDARY Circles, in reference to the E- 
cliptick, or Circles of Longitude of the Stars, are 
ſuch as paſſing through the Poles of the Ecliprick, 
are at Right Angles to the Ecliprick (as the Meri- 
dian and Hour Circles are to the Equinodtial.) By 
the help of theſe ( Infinitely many Circles, all 
Points in the Heavens are referred) to the Eclip- 
tick: That is, Any Star, Plane, or other Phenome- 
non, is underſtood to be in that Point of the Eclip- 
tick which is cut by the Secondary Semicircle which 
paſſes through ſuch Star or Phænomenon. And if 
two Stars, &c. are thus referred to the ſame Point 


of the Ecliptick, they are ſaid to be in Con unction; 
if in oppoſite Points, they are ſaid to be in Oppo- 


ſition: If they are referred to two Points at a Qua- 
drants diſtance, they are ſaid to be in a Quartile 
Aſped ; 
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SC Hoop! Min 
: all Citcles which Interſect one | 1 
of the f 


Avittiuths of Vertical Circles in reſpect of the Ho- 


© « if the Poke differs SAADTRNNT of the E. 
x [rt the Stars a fad wo be Wwe 


- And in genera * 


Circles of the Sphere at Night 
called Secondary Circles; as the 


ri ron. Se. 1 481 N ö as bb | f tid 
- SECONDARY Planets, are ſuch as move round 
others, whom they reſpect as the Centre if rheir 
Motion; tho they move alſo along with the Pri- 
mary Planets in the Annual Orbit round the Sun. 
And theſe are otherwiſe called the Sarelires : Sach 
is the Moon to the Earth; and Jupiter hath four 
movitig round him; as Saturn, according to Caſ- 
fins, hath five; Mars, Venus, and Mercury, have no 
Secondary Planers moving round them, that have 
r 

The Learned Dr. Gregory in his Aſtronomi a Geom. 
& Phyſica, Lib. IV. ſhews and proves at large, 
Thar tho' the Motion of the Primary Planers 
ſufficiently fimple and uniform, as being compoun- 
ded only of a projectile Motion forward in a right 
Line, which is a Tangent to the Orbit, and a Gra- 
viration towards the Sun at the Centre; and alſo 


being at ſuch vaſt diſtances from each other, that 


the effects of their mutual Gravitation towards 
one another are itffenſfible ; yer is the matter far 
otherwiſe in reference to the Secondary Planets. 
For every one of theſe (altho ir chiefly gravitate 


toward its reſpective Primary one, as towards its 


Centre) at equal diſtances from tlie Sun, is attra- 
Qed towards him with equal accelerated Gravity, 
as the Primary one is towards him; but at a grea- 
ter diſtance with lefs, at a nearer diſtance with 
greater. From which double Tendancy towards 


the Sun, and towards its own Primary Planer, the | 


motion of the Satellites or Secondary Planers comes 
ro be mightily compounded and affected with ma- 
ny Inequalities. As for Inſtance, he Proves, 

1. Thar the Satellite ſhall be continually accele- 
rated in irs Motion from the rime of irs Quadra- 
ture with the Sun, to the next following Conjuncti- 
on or Oppoſition, but that contrariwiſe, from the 
Syzygys to the Quadratures, it ſhall be retarded, 
and therefore will not always move Swifter in or 
near the Syzygys, and Slower near the Quadra- 


tures. From whence will follow, 


2. That the Orbits of theſe Secondary Planets 
will be of a Figure more circular in the Quadra- 
rures, than in the Syzygys, where the ſwiftneſs of 


the Motion will make the Figure of the Orbit more 


Rectilinear. And therefore the Satellite will run 
farther from its Primary Planet in the Quadra- 
rures, than at the Syzygys; ſo that the Orbit will 
be a little Eliptical, having the Primary Planet for 
its Centre; and the longer Diameter will coincide 
with the Line of the Quadratures, and the ſhorter 
with that of the Syzygys. 

And theſe irregularities will ariſe, if the Sun's 
power of perterbing the motion of the Satillite be 
excluded; and the Orbit be concentrick with that 
of the Primary Planet. For, if the Orbit be eccen- 
trical, it may happen that the Satellite ſnall be 
farther off from the Primary one in the Syzygys, 


and ſo move flower, than it ſhall do at the Qua- 


dratures. | 

And when this is the caſe, that the Satellite's 
Orbit, is nor a Circle concentrick to the Pri 
Orbit, bur an Elipſis in one of whoſe Focus's the 
Primary Planet is placed; then the motion of the 
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Sctellite.will-be: ſo diſturbed by rhe.Sup, ther as i 
runs/into its Orbit, the feof he On * 
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m Conſequentia, and ſometimes 
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3. When the Plane of the Satallue Orbir, is 
inclined to the Plane of che Primary; Orbit, he 
Line of the Nodes of the Secondary Orbit will be 


moved in Antevedentia, with an angular motion, 
and an unequal. Velocity; ſor it will recede mo 
 {wittly when the Nodes are in Quadrature to the 
Sun; after which, it will mave flower; and at the 
time of the Nodes being in the Syzygys, it will be 


perfectly at reſt. © = 46 Op 
of the Plane of the Se: 


condary Orbit to rimary one, will be conti- 
nually varying, and will be greateſt when the 
Nodes are in the Syzygys wich rhe Sun; and leſs 
(ceteris paribus) when they are in the Quadratures; 
and from the time of the Nodes being in the Sy- 
[27895 to the Quadratures, it will be always de: 
creaſing; and from the time ir being in 
the — to the Syzygys, continually en- 
creaſing. e THY 
And he proves, that all theſe Irregularities, wheZ 
ther in any excentrick or concentrick Orbit, will 
always be ſomething greater when the Satellites is 
in Conjunttion with the Sun, that when he is in 
Oppoſition ro him. 5 
After this, he to ſhew, what Errors or 
Irregulatities in the motion of theſe Secondary 
Planets will be produced by the Sun, ſuppoſing the 
Primary Planet to move in an excentrick Gibie 
round the Sun. Of which, Sect. IV. of the ſaid 
Book IV. 3 ER 
SECRETION, is the ſeparation of one Fluid 
from another inthe Body of an Animal or Vegera- 
ble, by the means of Glands or ſomething analo- 
gous to them. 
Dr. Havers in his Oſteologia, explains Glandular 
Secretion, by obſerving, firſt, That all Motion in 
Irs proper Tendency 1s direct, (which is exactly 
right) and that the Glands which are ſeated on the 
ſides of the Arteries all over the Body, are ſo pla- 
ced, as to favour the motion of any Particles that 
ſtrike againſt them in a Right Line, more than the 
Veins; and having Pores adapted to the Figure of 
the Particles which they ſeparate, the Particles en- 
d eavour in their motion to get into thoſe Glandules; 
and being there received, are ſeparated and diſtin- 
ouiſhed from rhe reſt of the maſs of Blood, and 
i aſſume the form of that Liquor which we find 


ſeperated by every Gland. And that the Glands 
are ſo ſituated as to favour the motion of a Particle 
in 4 Right Line more than the Veins, he ſaith, is 
apparent from Obfervation of rhe gradual conſtru- 
ction of the Arterial Channel. See Vol. II. 

SEC TA ad Curiam, is a Writ chat lies againſt 
him who refuſes to perform Suit either to rhe 
County or Court-Baron. | 

SECTA facienda per illam que babet æniciam 
partem, is a Writ to compel the Heir that hath the 
| Elder's part of the Co-heirs to perform Service for 
all the Co-parceners. 

SECTA unica tantum facienda pro pluribus hære- 
ditatibus, is a Writ that lies for that Heir that is 
diſtrained by the Lord to more Suirs than one, in 
reſpect of the Land of divers Heirs deſcended un- 


ro him, 


| 


j | _ SECTIO 
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* Ufthe ade be made the Axis or through 
by a Planey ro the of rhe x 
+ the Figure produced is a 
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or Acute | 3 The Sector « b c, made by the Legs 4B and ac 
derſtood „ and the Ark b e. . , 
perbola, and the Ellipfis : Which three Sections, (as | _ To find the fu 
alſo the Circle) ius Pergew (juſtly called | ſee Ara, N. 9. | 
Magnus Geometra) gut to be producible in | SECUNDA ſaperoneratione paſture, is a Writ 
any Cone, according to the four ways of cutting] chat lies where Admeaſurement of Paſture hath 
it, as above-mentioned. 3 3 been made; and he that firſt fi the Com- 
- SECTION, in Mathematicks, ſignifies the cut- mon, doth again furcharge ir, notwichſtanding the 
ting of one Plane by another, or a Solid by a Admeaſuremenr. 

Plane. | 3 | 

The common Section of two Planes is always a 


on one Plane by the Section of the other, or by its þ metical Proportion. 
Entrance into it. Es | es 
SECTION of « Building, in Architecture, is | As for Inſtance, 
underſtood of the Perfile or Delineation of its 3 5 
Heights and Depths raiſed on the Plane; as if the | Q,2, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, Ge. 


Fabrick were cut aſunder to diſcover the Infide. | 
SECTIS on faciends, is a Writ that lies for a | SECONDARY ; chat Officer who is the ſecond; 
Woman, who, for her Dower, ought-nor to per- | or next to the chief Officer; as the Secondaries of 
form Suit of Court. the Fine Office; the Secondaries of the Comprers, 
SECTOR, is an Inftrument made of Wood, | who is next to the Sheriff of London in each of the 
Ivory, Braſs, &c. with a Joint, and ſomerimes af two Comprers; Secondary of the Office of the 
piece to turn out to make a true Square, with 


Rumbs, Polygons, Hours, Latitudes, Metals, So- | cers in the Exchequer. = 

lids, &c. = 15 generally uſeful in all the Practi- SECUNDINE, the Secunding or Afer-Birth, 
cal Parts of the Mathematicks, and particularly ] are the three Membranes, Chorion, Alantois, and 
contrived for Navigation, Surveying, Aſtronomy, Ammion, which with the Placenta, are excluded 
Dyaling, Projection of the Sphere, &c. By Gunter, after the Birth. 3 : 
Fefter, Collins, and ones There ans r og 12 » a oe di hes 8 

—. ortification and Gunnery, ir Jana | one who is threatne or Danger, again 
=_— IM n | him that fo tlireatnerh, and is * * of the 
The great Advantage of the Sector above any | Chancery, and directed to the Sheriff. 

ther Rule or Plain-ſcale, is that all irs Lines can | SECURITATEM 3nveniends quad ſe non di- 
pe accommodated to any Radius; which is done | verta? ad partes exteras fine licentia Regis, is a Writ 


by taking off all Diviſions Parallelwiſe, and nor | that lies for the King againſt any of his Subjects, 


T enpthwiſe. The ground of which Practice is this, to ſtay them from going our of his Kingdom : The 
That Parallels to = Baſs of any Plain Triangle, | ground of which is, That every Man is bound to 
bear the ſame Proportion to it : : as the Parts of ſerve and defend rhe Common-wealth, as the King 
the Legs above the Parallel do to the whole Legs. ſhall think meer. | : 3 
SECTOR of a Circle, is a mixt Triangle com-] SE defendendo, is a Plea for him that is charged 


̃ he Radius and an Ark of the | with the Death of another, ſaying, he was neceſ- 
2 — ſitated to do that which he did in his own defence ; 


che other ſo Aſſaulring him, That if he had nor 


his own Life; But this Danger ought to be fo 
great, that it ſeems inevitable; and tho he juſtiſie 
it to be done in his _ Defence, yer he is driven 
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perficial Content of any Sefor; 


 SECUNDANS, in Marheriaticks, is an infi- 
nite ſeries of Numbers, beginning from Nothing, 
right Line, being the Line ſuppoſed robe drawn | Proceeding as che ſquares of Numbers in Arirh- 


Privy-Seal ; Secondaries of the Pipe, two; Secon- 
Lines of Sines, Tangents, Secants, Equal Parts. | 4ary to the Remembrancers, which are two Offi- 


done as he did, he muſt have been in hazard of 
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| cauſe of their Gravity, fink to the bottom M rhe 


with Heel; for as they call it, heeling, when a 
| fo they call it ſceling, when ſhe tumbles on pne 


between a Chord and an Ark of the {ame Circle. 


This latter Method ſuppoſes the Axis of the Sphere 


' Paſſage, and are thruſt together by the Blood, if 


3 


Chancellor, and 7 * Are U . ro the King. 

 SEDIMENFUM Urize, tl unent of U- 
rine, are paſts of the nutritious Juice, "which be- 
ing ſeparated from rhe Blood, with the Schu, be- 


Urine. - 
SEEL, a Sea Word much of the ſame Senſe 


Ship lies down conſtantly or ſteadily on one fide ; 


fide violently and ſuddenly, By reaſon of the Sea 
forſaking her, as they call it ; i, , che Waves lea- 
ving of her for a time; in, . Wtln Sea : When a 


Ship thus tumbles to Lese- mara they call it Lee-ſcel ; 
and in this there is not much danger, even in a 
Storm, becauſe the Sea will Ne her up 
again; but if ſhe Rowls or Seels ro Windward, 
there is fear of her coming over roo ſhorr or ſud- 


denly, and fo by r the Sea break right into 


her, be either foundred, or elſe have ſome of her 
Works carried away. | 


EGMENT of « Circle, is a Figure contain'd 


To find the Superficial Content of any Segment 
of a Circle, ſeg Area, N. 10. 8 
SEGMENT of « Sphere, is a part of it cut off 
by a Plane; and therefore the Baſe of ſuch a Seg- 
ment muſt always be a Circle, and ite Superficies 


Its ſolid Content is found by multiply ing the 
Surface of the whole Sphere, by the Altitude of 
the Segment, and chen dividing the Project by the 
Diameter of the Sphere, and to the Quotient, ad- 
ding the Area of the Baſs of the Segment. 


or if it is leſs than an Hemiſphere thus : 


Take the Altitude of the Segment from the Ra- 
dius of the Sphere, and by the Difference multiply 


a a part of the Surface of the Sphere. 


the Area of the Baſe of the Segment ; and Sub- | 


ſtract this Product from that which will ariſe 
from multiplying the Semi-Axis of the Sphere 
into the Convex ſurface of the Segment; then 
divide the Remainder by 3, and the Quotient is 
the Solidiry ſought. OE 


to be given; if nor, it may be found thus. 


Let the Altitude of the Segment be called 2, 
and its Semi-diameter s. | 


Then will 


4 $2: 8. —3 add — ro 4, and that ſhall give 
the Axis ſought. 13. 4 6. Euclid, 


SEGMOIDALES, or Semilunaries, are Valves 
of the Arteria Pulmonaria, and are ſo called, be- 
cauſe they reſemble a Half- moon, or Segment of 
4 Circle; their ſubſtance 2 Meme, * 
they ſeparate, they give paſſage to the , from 
the Ventricle into the Artery ; bur they ſhur the 


it endeavours to return. 
SEGREIANT, the Heralds Word for Griſſins, 
when drawn in a leaping or ſaliant Paſture. 
SEJANT, (i. e. fitting) the Term is uſed in He- 
raldry for a Lyon, or other Beaſt, when it is drawn 


from the Lord- fi 


part of the Brain, is com 


| dolite. 


7 31 Zune AUITIIZ 
Dee paſo flat (So 
poſſeſſion ; and to , 
tete paß | 7 þ 2d Wi 201 11 
Sende 25chrdigh i de ef Eaw, is wo- 
ol"; ee e eee eee 


mier Seiſin, is the 


See r ac, 48 When 2 Corpprat Pofſefion is 


eb | _ k 48 
Lei in Lt, when fomerhing is done which 
che Law accbunteth a. Seiſip,' as an Incolment: 


And this Seiſn in Law, is as much as a Right to 
Lands and R tho the Owner be by 


Wrong diffeiſed of them: And he who hath had 
an Hours Poſſeſſion quierly taken, hath Sein de 
droit & de claime, whereof no Man may diſſeiſe him 
y his own force or ſubrilty, but muſt be driven to 
his Action; and tis by Coke, Seifin in Law, 
. one Cboilew Poſen 
ins call the one Civilem Po ? 
the other Natwralem, © © | 
SESINA habends, quia Rex habais annum, diem 
& vaſtum, is a Writ that lies fos Delivery of Sciſin 
to the Lord of his Lands or Tenements, after the 
King, in the Righr of his Prerogative, hath had 
che Tears, Day, and Waſte. ._ | 
SEIZING, or Seaſing, in the Sea Language, is 
the fame as Faſtening, (viz.) of two Ropes toge- 
ther with ſome Rope-yarn, Sc. Alſo the faſten- 
ing of a Block ar the end of a Pendant or Tackle, 
Garner, &c. is called Seizing. | 
The Boats ſeaſing, is a Rope by which a Ring, 
or little Chain is made faſt in the Foreſhip of the 
Boar, whereby, in a Harbour, the Boar is faſtened 
ro the Ship's fide. | | 
SELLA Equine, ſeu Turcica, or Sphenoides, a 
pounded of four Procefles 
of the Bone Sphænoides, or the Wedge-like Bone; 
it contains the Pituitarian Glandule; and in 
Brutes, the Rete Mirabile. | 
SEMEIOSIS. See Dzagnoſis. 
| SEMEIOTICA, is that part of Phyfick, or the 
Art of Medicine, which treats of the Signs of 
Health and Sickneſs; aſſiſting rhe Phyſician to 
make probable Gueſſes and Conjectures of the 
Conſtitution and State of his Patient. 
| SEMETS, according to Dr. Grew, are the Api- 
ces of the Arrire of a Plant. See Apices. 
SEMI-BREVE, a Term in Mufick. See Notes 
and Time. ; 
| SEMI-CIRCLE, is the Figure contained be- 
tween the Diameter of a Circle, and half the 
Circumference. 


, 


| Alfo an Inftrument for Surveying, made of Braſs, 


and divided into 189 Degrees, being half the Theo- 


SEMI-COLON, is a Stop, or Point in a Sen- 
rence, between a Comma and a Colon, and mark'd 
thus (;) and expreſſes a Pauſe greater than the 
former, and leſs than the latter. 

SEMI-CUBICAL Paroboloid, is a Curve whoſe 
Ordinares are in Subtriplicate of the Duplicate pro- 
portion of the Diameter: That is, the Cubes of 
the Ordinates are as the Squares of the Diame- 
ters. 

In this Paraboloid, the Segments of the Curve, 
cut by Ordinates (at equal Diſtances) are as the 
Ordinates in a Parabola; and therefore their 


Squares increaſed by Equals in Arithmetical Pro- 


greſſion; and conſequently that Curve to a Right 
Line, as the Trunk of a Parabola to a Parabola. 


SEMI- 


_-SEMELUNARES Ualvule. See 
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*SEMECUPIUM, 'is a Bath, in which che Pa- | ' SEMI-SPINATUS, is 2 Muſcle wt 
tient is only up tothe” Navel in Wer. S, is 2 Muſcle wh 
SEMI-DIAME TER, or Na, is chat Line 


char is drawn from the Center to the Circumference 
of a Circle. aul on L 0 
-SEMI-DIAMETER, in Fortification, is two- 
fold, vi. the Greater and Leſſer: The former be- 
ing a Line compoſed of the Capital, and the Small 
Semi-diamerer of the Polygon : And the other, a 
Line drawn to the Circumference from the Centre 
thro rhe n a 

SEMI-DIAPASON, a Term in Muſick, ſignify- 
ing a Defective or fect Octave. 


oy Imperfe& Fifth. . 
_ , SEMEDITONE, in Muſick; is the Leſſer Third 
having its Terms as fix to five. 


Segmoidales. 

SEMI-MEMBRANOSUS, is a Muſcle of the 
Leg, ſo called from its being half Tendinous and 
Membrane like; lying immediately under the Se- 
mnervoſin : It ariſerh and rendinous from the 
Protuberance of the Os 1/chium, and in its deſcent 
becomes broader; and in jeſs than half its Progreſs 
begins to grow fleſhy, and is dilared into a large 


and fleſhy Belly, lying under the long round Ten- 


don of the Semi- nervoſis, becoming a ſhorr thick 
Tendon, inſcrred to the ſuperior part of the upper 
Appendix of the Tibia backwards. Its Uſe is to 
help to bend the Tibia. . 
SEMINAL Leaves: much the greateſt part of all 
Seeds which are ſown in the Earth, come up, or 
ſhoor forth ar firſt with roo little, plain, ſoft, and 
undivided Leaves; which becauſe they are uſually 
very different from the Leaves of the ſucceeding 
Plant in Magnitude, Figure, Surface, and Poſition, 
are called very properly by this Name Seminal 
Leaves: As the little embrionared Plant which lies 
in Minature in every Seed, is called, the Plantula 
Seminals. 5 
SEMI-NERVOSUS, ſeu Semi- tendinoſus, a 
Muſcle of the Thigh, which is fo called from its 
being half Tendinous, and Nerve-like. It ariſeth 
partly Tendinous and partly Fleſhy from the Exter- 
nal part of the Protuberance of the Os Iſchium, and 
preſently being dilated to a large fleſny Belly, be- 
comes a round Tendon in half its Progreſs, which 
deſcending over the fleſhy Belly of the Semi- mem- 


branoſus, marcherh cloſe by the Gaſterocnemi us, on 


the poſterior part of the Superior Appendix of the 
Tibia; from whence it paſſes forwards to its In- 
ſertion in the ſaid Bone immediately below the 
termination of the Graci/s : This with the Gracils 
acting, bend the Tibia directly backwards. Its 
Tendon, together with the Sartorius, Gracils, Se- 
mi- membranoſis and Biceps, make the inward Ham- 
ſtrings, as they are commonly called. 

SEMI-QUADRATE, the ſame with Semi- 
quartile. | 

SEMI-QUARTILE, an Aſpect of the Planers 
when diſtant from each other 45 Degrees, or one 


Sign and a half. 


SEMI-QUAVER, a Term in Muſick. See 
Notes and Time. | 

SEMI-QUINTILE, an Aſpect of the Planets, 
when at the Diſtance of 36 Degrees, from one a- 
nother. | 

SEMI-SEXTILE, an Aſpect of the Planets, 
when diſtant from one another 30 Degrees, or 1 
Sign, and is noted thus, SS. 
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. ” ich | ns 0 
be a Continuation of the Sacer ; and ther — | 
it a- 


not improperly be called Tranſoerſals Dorf - 
tiferh feſt : W Day; 


y from all the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebre of the Therax, and marching obliquely © 


upwards, is inſerted to rhe ſupegior Spines of che 
faid Vertebre : Theſe with the Quadratus Lumbe- 
rum Sacer, and Tranſoerſales Calli acting, move the 


| whole Spine, or Vertebræ of the Neck, Back, and 


Loins, obliquely backwards, as.when we endea- 
vour to look very much behind us: If they all act 


together on each fide, they aſſiſt in erecting the 


Trunk of the Body. 


Imperfect | 
SEMI-DIAPENTE, a Term in Muſick, fignify- | 


SEMI-TONE, a Term in Mufick, of which 
there are two ſorts, viz. a Greater and a Leſſer; 


the Enharmonical Deifis, being the Difference be- 


SEMITA Luminoſz, is : ive 

ITA Luminoſa, is a Name given by Mr. 
Childrey in his Britannia Baconica, 4 1 
to a kind of Lucid Track in the Heavens, which 
2 little before the Vernal Equinox, (he ſaith) may 
be ſeen about 6 a Clock at Night, extending from 
the Weſtern edge of the Horizon up towards the 
Pleiades. 

After this, the Phenomenon was taken notice of 
by Caſſmi and Fatio, who both evince, That this 
Lighr comes diffuſed from each fide of the Sun : 
Its brightneſs is much the ſame with that of the 
Via LaRea, or the Tail of a Comer. Tis ſeen 


plaineft with us about the beginning of October, 


and towards the end of February. | 
S. Fatio conjectures, That the Bodies, or ra 
the Congeries or Aggregate of thoſe Bodies which 


occaſion the Light, doth conform to the Sun like a 


Lens ; and takes ir to have ever been the ſame : 


Bur Caſſini thinks it ariſes from a vaſt Number of 


ſmall Planers which encompaſs the Sun, and give 
this Light by Reflection, eſteeming ir alſo nor to 
have exiſted long before he obſerved it: But this 
latter is overthrown by Childrey's Obſervations, 


whoſe Book was Printed in 1661; and he faith 


there he had taken notice of it for many Years. 
SEND, when a Ship is either at an Anchor, or 
under Sail, falls with her Head or Stern deep into 
the Trough of the Sea (i. e. into a Hollow made 
berween rwo Waves or Billows) rhey ſay ſhe 
ſends much that way, whether it be A. head, or 
A. ſtern. . | 
SENESCALLO & Mareſbalo quod non teneant 
placita de libero tenemento, &c. is a Writ directed 
to the Steward, or Marſhal of England, inhibiring 


them to rake Cogniſance of any Action in their 
Court that concerns either Freehold, Debt, or Co- 


venant. a: 

SENSATION is the perceiving of things by our 
Senſes ; and is the Original of moſt of the Idea's 
which we have, which by our Senſes are derived 
to our Underſtanding. 


The Carteſians aſſert Senſation to be only a ſim- 


ple Perception, whereby the Motions of external 
Objects affecting the Extremities of the Nerves in 
the Organs of the Body, are communicated all a- 
long thoſe Nerves to the Glandula Pineals, where 
the Soul refiding receives her Informations, and 
accordingly makes Jugdments upon them. i 
In which, (except as to that Whim of the Souls 
reſiding in the Glandula Pineals) they are certain- 
ly much in the right: For Senſation is properly and 
ultimately made in or by the Mind, or diſcerning 


Faculty, which probably, from the different Mo- 
4 R 2 tions 


SEMI-TENDINOSUS. id. Sem#-nervoſus. * 
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dr at the leaſt 


by the oũtward Objects upon 


ure of ones Hand, they will 
contract their Leaves or Flowers, as if they really 
felr Pain by ſuch a Conract. 


Of theſe the Botanick Writers mention many | of another: For the Parſon, 


Kinds, ſome of which contract with Hear, others 
with Cold. | 

SENSORIUM Commune, or the Seat of the 
common Senſe, is that part of the Brain in which 


the Nerves, from the of all the Senſes, are 
22 which is the beginning of the Medulla 


SENSORY, the Organ or Inſtrument of Sence, 
as the Eye of Seeing, che Ear of Hearing, Ge. 
SENSUS, Senſe, is when the Motion imp 


Nerves, is conveyed by rhe help of rhe Animal 
Spirits in the Nerves, to the common Senſory, or 
Medulla Oblongata. | 

SEPARATION, with ſome Writers of Navi- 
gation, is the ſame with what is more uſually cal- 


led, the Departure; that is, a Ship's difference of 


Longitude from any place, or from another Ship. 
Our Seamen commonly call it Eaſting or Weſting; 
according as the Difference of Longitude is Eaſt 


or Weſt. 


SEPHYROS (in ſome Authors) is a hard In- 
flammation of the Womb. . 
SEPTAN Feters, intermitting Fevers that re- 
turn every ſeventh Day. | 
SEPTANGULAR, the fame with Heptan- 
ular. | 
6 SECTENTARIUS, a Conſtellation in the Nor- 
thern Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 30 Stars. 


SEPTENTRIONAL Signs, are the firſt 6 Signs 


of the Jodiack, ſo called, becauſe they decline to- 
wards the North from the Equincctial, and are 
the ſame with Boreal Signs. 
SEPTICA, five Putrefacientia are thoſe things, 
which by a Malignant ſharpneſs, rot and corrupt 
the Fleſh. | 
SEPTUM Cords, the fleſhy part that divides 
the Right Ventricle of che Heart from rhe left. 
SEPTUM Luridum, is a Partition, which is di- 
aphanous, upon the account of irs thinneſs, it di- 
ſtinguiſnes the Ventricles of the Brain. 
SEPTUM Tranſverſum. See Diaphragma. 
SEQUATUR ſub ſuo periculo, is a Wrir that 
lies where a Summons ad Marranti ſandum is a- 
warded, and the Sheriff returns, That he hath no- 
thing whereby he may be ſummoned ; then goes 
out an Alia and Pluries; and if he come not at 
the Pluries, then goes out this Writ. 
SEQUES TER, is a Term uſed in the Civil Law 
for renouncing, as when a Widow comes into 


Court, and diſclaims to have any thing to do, or | 


ro intermeddle with her Husband's Eſtate, who is 
Deceaſed ; ſhe is ſaid ro Sequeſter. | 

SEQUESTRATION, is the ſeparating of a 
thing in Controverſie from rhe Poſſeſſion of both 
thoſe that contend for it: And it is of two ſorts; 
Voluntary, or Neceſſary. 


Voluntary, is that which is done by Conſent of 
each Party. | 


certain Progreſſions, or Ranks of Quantities order- 
— 


the Fibres of the 


— 
_Micofſargy, ivv that wiltich the 'Pidge darts of 
a, A RE en 
It 3b uſed alſo for the Adt. of the: Ordinary, dit. 

: of Goods: and Chartels of one "I 


habende, is a Writ Judi 


QUE ; cial, for 
che diffolving a Sequeſtration of the Eruits of a Be- 
neſice made by a at the King's Command, 
thereby to compel the Parſon to appear to the Suit 

may have this Writ for the Diſcharge of the Se- 
queſtrarion. £4 £9 (CRATE 


SERIES, properly ſpeakin * an orderly Pr 
ceſs or Continuation 2 — 
Tis commonly, in Mpebre | l 


| connected 
Word Infinite, and there, by Infinits Series, is meant 


ly proceeding, which make continual 
to, and if infigitely continued, would 
qual to what is inquired aſter. X 
This Merhod took irs Riſe from the Learned 
Dr. Wallis's Arithmetich Inſiniteg, and has been 
of late ſo purſued by ſeveral Worthy Perſons of 
our own Nation, eſpecially the Incomparable Sir 
Iſaac Newton, that it is now one of the greateſt 
Improvements of Algebra. 
SEROSITIES, are ſerous Humours abounding 
inthe Body. 4 
; SERPENTINE, ſo the Chymiſts (from irs Fi- 
-gure) call that long winding Worm, which is pla- 
ced in a Tub of Water in the Diſtillation of Spi- 
rits. See Worm. 
SERPENTINE Line, the ſame wich $pira! ; 


0 


| 


| which ſee. 
SERPIGO. See Lichen. | 
SERRATUS Major Anticm, is a Muſcle which 


ariſes fleſhy from the whole Baſis Scapulæ, and paſ- 
ſing under the Subſcapulars, it becomes broader 
and thicker, ſtill running ſomewhar forwards till 
it's inſerted to the eight ſuperior Ribs larerally, by 
ſo many diſtinct fleſhy Portions, or Digituli, re- 
preſenting the Teeth of a Saw; the two, and ſome- 
times three inferior of which, are indented with 
the Muſculus Obliqum Deſcendens of the Abdomen. 
This like the Serratus Minor Anticus, dilates the 
\ Thorax, or moves the Scapulæ forwards and down- 
wards, when its Muſcles are relax d. | 
SERRATUS Minor Anticus, is a Muſcle, by 
Anatomiſts generally reckoned a Muſcle amongſt 
rhoſe of the Scapula : Bur we are perſwaded (ſays 
Cowper) from its Poſition that it may be equally 
ſerviceable to the Thorax, in elevating thoſe Ribs 
it is inſerted to; It ariſes fleſhy from the Proceſſus 
Coracoides Scapulæ, and deſcends obliquely for- 
wards, becomes broader and thinner, and is inſert- 
ed fleſhy to the bony part of the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth Ribs. If the Scapule are elevated 
by their proper Muſcles, this with its Partner, are 
then capable of dilating the Breaſt in large Inſpi- 
rations. But if they are depreſt, it may be eafily 
conceived with what Difficulty that Action muſt 
be performed. 
| SERRATUS inferior poſticus, is a Muſcle of 
the Thorax, much larger than Authors generally af- 
fign it:“ Ina Robuſt Man weobſerved irs Conti- 
* nuatton, (ſays Cowper) nor only from the Spines of 
the Vertebra's of the Loins, but from all thoſe of 
* the Thorax, as well underneath as below the for- 


| wer Muſcle ; irs ſuperior and inferior Parts be- 


| ing 


| ninth, tenth, eleventh; and Extre- 
of the rwelfth Ribs. The 
<« bres of this paſſing tranſverſe, and thoſe of rhe 
« precedent {ogy vey | obliquely, do decuſſate 
% each other in Acute Angles ; which Riola#t has 
c well obſerved, and contrary to the Opinion 

« Authors, afligns ir with irs Partner, a different 
« Uſe in depreſſing the Thorax ; both performin 
<« rhe Office of a Bandage in binding together an 
conſtringing the Poſterior Muſcles of the Spine, 
not unlike rhe Conſtructive Incloſures of the 
* SERRATUS faperior poticasis a Muſcle of 
SE "US ? ien, is a the 
Thorax; which lies immediately under the Rhom- 


Duda of the Fi- i 


up and fun through with. a Needle; an 
Wound afterward kept open by wink 
Skean of Silk, Sc. which is after moved to 
and fro, to give vent to the Humours that are 
u diſpoſed in that Part. Tis alſo called Seton 
and Serum. ._ : | : 
SETON, or Setum. See Setateum. "DP 
SETT, whien the Seamen obſerve on what 
Point of the Compaſs, the Sun, Land, Cc. bears, 
1 call ir, Setting the Sun, or L by their 


SETTLE « Deck, is the Word at Sea for ta- 
king a Deck lower than it was at firſt, which they 


beides: It ariſes with a thin Tendon from two in- 
ferior Spines of rhe Vertebr.eof the Neck, and three 
| ſuperior of rhe Thorax, from thence deſcending ob- 


iquely over the ** Cahites, and under parts 
yy 4 8s, and Dorf Longiſſunus, it be- 
comes fleſhy, ing over the Scepula, to its 
Inſertion at the Curvature of the ſecond, third, and 


fourth Ribs, by fo diſtinct fleſhy endings, 


call ſerrling a Deck. _ Rr gr. 

SEVERAL #aile, is chat whereby Land is given 
or entailed ſeverally, ro two Men and their 
Wives, and tothe Heirs of their Bodies begotten; 
the Donees have joint Eſtate for their two Lives, 
and yet they have ſevera Inheritance, becauſe the 
Iſſne of the one ſhall have his Moiety, and the 
Iflue of the other, the other Moiety. 


repreſenting the Teeth of a Saw, whence its Name. 
This aſſiſts in elevating the Ribs or Thorax. 
SERVE, to ſerve a Rope (in the Sea Phraſe) is 
to lay upon it Spun-yarn, Rope-yarn, Sinner, a 
picce of Canvas, or the like, which 1s rhere row- 
led faſt round about the Rope, ro keep it from 
fretting or galling in any place. ,.. 
SERVIENTIBUS, are certain Writs touching 
Servants and their Maſters violating the Statutes 
made againſt their Abuſes. I 
SERVITUS acquittendis, is a Writ Judicial, 
that lies for one diſtrained for Services to F. who 
owes and performs to R for the Acquural of ſuch. 
Services. 3 
SERUM, is a watery, thin, yellowiſh, and ſal- 
tiſn Humour, which conſiſts chiefly of Water, with 
a moderate quantity of Salt, and a little Sulphur : 
The Uſe of it is to be a Vehicle to the Blood: 
And this is that watery part that feparates from 
the Blood in the Veſſel, after any Perſon is let 
Blood. A ſmall Hear will Coagulate it. 
SESAMOEIDEA OG, are 16, 19. 20, and ſome- 
times more little ones, ſo called from the likenefs 


they have to Seſamum Seeds, which are found in 


the Joints of the Hands and Feet. 
SESOUIALTER, in Muſick. See Time. 
SESQUIALTERAL Proportion, is when any 
Number or Quantity contains another once and an 
half, and rhe Number ſo contain d in the Greater, 
is ſaid to be to it in Subſelaquiteral Proportion. 
SESOUIQUADRATE, an Aſpect or Poſition 
of the Planets, when at the Diſtance of 4 Signs 
and an half, or 135 Degrees from each other. 
SESQUIQUINTILE, an Aſpect of the Pla- 
nets, when 108 Degrees Diſtant from each o- 
ther. 
SESQUITERTIANAL Proportion, is when 
any Number or Quantity contains another once 


and one third. 


SESSIONS, is afirting of Juſtices in Court up- 


on Commitiion, as the Seſſions of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, Quarter. ſeſſiens, otherwiſe called General-ſeſſ- 
ens, oppoſire wherero, are Eſpecial, otherwiſe call- 
ed Privy: ſeſſiunt, which are procured upon ſome 


ſpeci „for the more ſpeedy diſpatch of | 
3 ws ds Bows | riſm by the Numeral Figures now in uſe, (finding 


SEVERAL Tenancy, is a Plea or Exception ta- 
ken to a Writ that is laid againſt two as joint, 
which are ſeveral. aa 

SEVERANCE, is the ſingling or ſevering of 
two, or more, that are joined in one Writ. 
| For Example; If two join in a Writ de libertati 
anda, and the one afterward be Non-ſuit : 


f the Nan-ſuir of the one, the other may ſeve- 
y proceed. 2 Wy 3 3 
There is alſo Severance of the Tenants in an Af- 
fize, when as one or two, or more Diſſeiſors ap- 
pear upon the Writ, and not the other.) 

As alſo Severance in Attaints, and Severance in 


in 
ra 


Plaintiffs, and the one refuſes to proſecute. 
off from the Ground ; and ſomerimes the ſetting 


Severance. : | 

SEW, when a Ship ar Low- water comes to lie 
on the Ground, and to lie dry, they ſay ſbe is ſew- 
ed; and if ſhe be nor quite left dry, they ſay, ſhe 
ſews to ſuch a part. | 

SEXAGENARY Tablet, were Tables contri- 
ved (formerly) of Parrs proportional, where by In- 
ſpection, you may find the Product of two Sexa- 
genaries to be multiplied, or the Quotient of two 
that are to be divided, &c. | 
| SEXAGESIMAL Factions, or Sexagenaries, are 
ſuch as have always 60 for their Denominaror : 
There were antiently no others uſed in Aftronomi- 


I cal Operations; and they are ſtill rerained in many 


Caſes; tho Decimal Arithmetiek begins to grow 
in Uſe now in Aſtronomical Calculations. 

In theſe Fractions, (which ſome call 
cals) the Denominaror is uſually omitted, and the 
Numerator only writren down : Thus. 


® 1 


4, 59, 32”, 30% 16“. 


Is to be read, z 39 Minutes, 32 Se. 
conds of a Degree, or 6oth parts of a Minute, 
50 Thirds, 16 Fourths, Ge. | 5 

The Ancients, before the introducing of Algo: 


* 


Neck 


ere Severance is permitted; fo that notwithſtand- 


Debe, where two or more Execurors are named 
Severance of Corn, is the cutting and carying it 
out the Tythe from the reſt of rhe Corn, is called 


Aa Ae” 
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1 hers) 
an Integer into 60 Parts, which they call'd , 


Sexageſms, or Sexageſimal 


15 (that is, 15 Minutes); for z, they put 7 30 


w 
—_ 
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And (to avoid great ol won a Collection of 
ſixty Integers they called a Sexagene; and fixty 
of ſuch, a ſecond Sexagene; and ſixty of theſe a 
third ; and fo onward, as there was occaſion. 

Thus, for 3, the fourth part of an Integer, (be 
it Hour, Day, Degree, ar whatever elſe) they put 


(that is, 7 Minutes and 30 Seconds); which is ex- 
actly the ſame in Value: And for 7, (becauſe this 
cannot be exactly expreſs'd in a Sexageſms) rhey 
would put 8', (which is pretty near, but ſomewhar 
too little) or 9* (which is yet nearer, bur ſome what 
too much) or (if theſe be not exact enoug for the 
preſent purpoſe) 8 34”, or 8 34” 17“; or yet 
more accurately, if need be, till they come to ſo 
much exactneſs, as that the ſmall remaining diffe- 
rence might ſafely be neglected. | 
And ſuch Sexageſms were uſed not only by Pro- 


lem, (by whom the ſeem to have been firſt intro- | 
duced) and other Greek Writers, but by the Arabs 
alſo, (in imitation of Prolemy) and are continued 


in Uſe with us to this Day. 


Fo for 227015, (which is the Number of Days, | 
whereby the Arabic Years of the Hegira begin later 
than our Account by the Years of our Lord) they | 


pur 1“ 3” 3' 35*; that is, 1 Third Sexagene, 
3 ſeconds Sexagenes, 3 firſt Sexagenes, and 35 


Days. And this Account we meer with in the | 
Alphonſine Tables, and (of later Times) in thoſe | 


of Lansbergius. 


And for the better expediting the Work of Mul- 


riplication and Diviſion in theſe Sexageſms and 
Sexagenes, they had a Table for that purpoſe, in 
ſuch form as this. 


1 
2 | 

i By4I 3 makes 
4 


5 | 
6 
5 by 7 makes 
&c.. 
10 
11 Eo 
10 by 12 makes 
13 95 
&c. 


rue 


49 54; Tor [es 


And ſo onwards, as far as 60 by 60, makes 60 oO. 
Which Tables they contracted into a ſquare or 
triangular Form, extending from 1 to 60; of like 
nature with what we call the Pythagorical Table for 
Multiplication, extending from 1 to 10. 

Such a Sexagenary Table there is (or ſhould be; 
if not torn out) in Blandevi's Exerciſes, with a 
Deſcription, and Directions for the uſe of it; firſt 
publiſhed about the Year 1600, or ſooner, (for it is 
mentioned in rhe Preface to his Theories, publiſh- 
ed in the Year 1602, as having been then reeeived 
with good approbation) and Re- printed a ſeventh 
time in the Year 1636. And the like in other Wri- 
rers of Aſtronomical or Sexagefitnal Fractions. 

And then they had other Tables or Rules to de- 
rermine the Denomination of rhe Product ; as 
thus, Mulriplication of 


Integers into. C Thirds 


| Ngeconds 


Primes into Thirds makes Founks | 


Fourrhs Fifrhs 
&c. EE 
Seconds Fourths 
| ä \ Fifths 
Seconds into Fourths Smakes? Sixths 
EFifths U Sevenths 
Sc. 35 


The ſum of all which Particulars, are equiva- 
lent to this one General, the Exponent of the Pro- 
duct, (that is, of the laſt part thereof) is equal to 
the Exponent of both the Factors put together, as 
10“ by 11“ makes 1”. 50“; and 10 by 127 
makes 2” O, &c, So 10 by 10% makes 1“ 
40% Sc. 3 

My meaning is, That ſuch Tables they had (ex- 
preſſed in Numeral Figures) of later times, ſince 
thoſe Figures were in uſe; but before, they muſt 
be expreſſed in ſuch a way as this, vix. 


II into III“, makes VI 
III into IV“, makes XII“. 
IV” into III“, makes XII. 


That is, 4 Sexagenes into 3 Seconds of the Sex- 
22 makes 12 of the firſt Sexageſms, becauſe 
+1—2=-—-1, 


XVI” into X“, makes CLXY; chat is, II, XL, 


| 


(Which 
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= a learned and accurate Treatiſe in the Greek, 
of Barkcam a Monk, ( Barloamus Monachut) under 
the Tirleof Logiſtica, (avyisma) whom Voſſius (cap. 


18. De Scientia Mathematicis) placeth about the | 
Year 1350 (bur miſtakes of it for a Treatiſe of Al- 


gebra): It is publiſned by Jen Chambers, (then a 


Fellow of Bun College) With his Latin Tranſla- 


tion, and Notes upon it, in the Year 1600, encou- 


raged thereumo by Sir Hemy Savile, who chanced | 
to light on a Greek Manuſcript thereof abroad, 


and did himſelf, from rhence tranſcribe it. 
Bur dis way of Mulriplicati6n and Diviſion in 
als, proves ſo 'perplex and troubleſom, 


{norwithſtanding ſuch a Table at hand) rhar ſince | 
the Indian Figures came in uſe, whereby we may | 


_ with more convenience manage great numbers) ir 


is thoughrlefs rroubleſome, (when there is occafion | 
to Mulriply or Divide) to reduce all to the loweſt | 
Dienomination; and then, having performed that 

Work, (of Multiplication or Diviſion, or both) to 
reduce it back again to the ſeveral Denomina- 


tions. 


As for Inſtance; ſuppoſing the Luner Month of 


Conjunction, (from New-Moon, to New- Moon) 


according to the Moon's middle Motion, to be 8" 


29 D. 12 H. 44' 3” 10”, Proxim#; and I would: 
compute how much the Moon moves from the Sun. 
in 6D. 5 H. 14“ 16“ 35“. I know well that 
there be many Aftronomical Tables computed to 
| ite ſuch Operations; (which here I do nor 
meddle with) but without ſuch Preparatory Ta- 
bles, my Work muſt ſtand thus: 


if 29 D. 12 H. 44 3 10 (that is, 11 48 H. 
44 3 10“) give 360 Degrees, (that is 6“ 
10 D. Sexagenes of Degrees) then 6 D. 5 H. 
14' 16” 35” (that is, 2 29 H. 5 14“ 16“ 
35%) will give, how much ? | 


Now, if I were to Work it by the Sexageſi- 
mal Tables of Multiplication, rhe Work would 
be ſo perplex, that I will not here repeat it; and 


therefore it is thought better to reduce the firſt and | 
third Numbers to the loweſt Denomination, that 
is (here) to third Scruples. 


* 4 1870 + 0 42 * \ a * % It; f 1 ' "- | a 21 ; 
D | ; 
1, 3.3; G3 3443 Ya 


If 153086590 Thirds give 360 Degrees; 
Inns 32235395 Thirds, give how many De- 


Where Multiplying the third Number by the 


Number of Degrees ſought in Integers, with the 
common Fraction annexed; which being reduced 
to Sexageſimals, will give the anſwer in 
Minutes, Seconds, Sc. Or I might have reduc d the 
360 Degrees into Thirds alſo, (which muſt have 
been done, if ro theſe Degrees rhere had been an- 
nexed firſt, ſecond, and third Minutes) and then 
the Anſwer had been in third Minutes; and theſe 
to be reduced to Degrees, Minutes, Sc. 

Which Operation, tho it be troubleſom enough, 


we have learned, (by help of the Numerical Fi- 
gure) to manage great Numbers, which in Prole- 
my's time were not in uſe. 
And in like manner, whatever other come to be 
ſo Multiplied. 

According to this Sexageſimal Method, Prolemy 
divides the Radius or Semi-diameter of a Circle 


ameter into 120) and each of thoſe Parts into 60 


Minutes, and each of thoſe into 60 Seconds, and 


ſo forward, as far as occaſion requires. And ac- 
cordingly, the Arch anſwering ro ſuch a Chord ; 
(chat is, the ſixch part of the Circumference, whoſe 
Chard Equals the Radius) into 60 Degr. and con- 
ſequently the whole Circumference into 360® and 
each of theſe Degrees into Minutes, Seconds Se. 
by a continual Sexagenary Diviſion. | 
And conſonant hereunto, he makes his Table 
of Chords of Subrenſes (in ſuch Parts, Minutes, 
and Seconds) anſwering the ſeveral Arches in a 
Circle. 0 


Inſtead 
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e 2235395 
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ſecond, and dividing by the firſt, I ſhall have the 


is yet more expedite, than by the Scxagefimal 
Multiplication and Diviſion, fince the time that 


into 60 Parts, (and conſequently, the whole Di- 
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Kasthore Expedient 
kn wn 3 nb} nn we ON 
ike manner arts. n 
Which they did in imiration of Ptalemy, than 
that they were neceſſitated fo to do, having the uſe 
of Numeral Figures as we have, whick Prolemy 
and others of rhe Ancients had not. 
But 4r44chel therein differs thus far from Pro- 
lemy, that he divides his Diameter into 300 Parts 
which Prolemy divides but into 120, and har there- 
fore leſs need of Subdiviſions. e 
The reaſon why the Ancients did thus reduce 
their ordinary Fractions all to one kiod of Deno- 
mination; was to avoid the trouble which would 
ariſe from the different Denomination of Fractions, 
which (when they had not the helps chat now we 
have) would be very great; and therefore choſe 
to admit of Approximations, many times, inſtead 
af accurate Equalities. 3 
And why they choſe the Number 60, rather 
than any other Number, was, becauſe if they had 
made uſe of 12, or ſuch other ſmall Number, they 
would be put upon a neceſſity of the more Subdi- 


viſions, and a Number much greater than this 


they could not well manage; (there being, even 
this bigneſs, this was thought moſt convenient, as 


being moſt capable of exact Diviſions, without be- 
ing put to the neceflity of Approximations or Sub- 


diviſions; admitting, for Diviſors, the ſix firſt 
Nalaber I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, (which none leſs 
than it can do) and as many more anſwering to 
them 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 60, (that is Twelve in all 
there being no Number leſs than it, admitting of 
fo many Diviſors; nor can any, greater than it, 
admit of more, which is not ar leaſt twice as 
great; which cannot be ſaid again of any greater 
Number, till we come to 360. And this is that. 
Which is made the Number of Degrees in the 

r 8 ! 

And this Diviſion of Integers into Sexageſms 
(Minutes, Seconds, Thirds, &c.) eſpecially in the 
Parts of Arches, Angles, Time, and Motion; the 
Arabs have retained, in imitarion of the Greeks (or 
Egyptians) and we from them, even to this Day. 
Walis's Algebra, Chap. VII. 

SEXANGLE, in Geometry, is a Figure con- 
fiſting of fix Angles. 

SEXTANS, is the fixth part of any thing, thus: 
There is an Aſtronomical Inſtrument called a Sex- 
tant, as being the 6th-parrt of a Circle. This hath 
a graduated Limb, and is uſed like a Quadrant. 


SEXTILE, the Poſition or Aſpect of the Planets, | 


when at 60 Degrees diſtant, or at the diſtance of 
two Signs from one another; and is marked thus,*. 
SHACELES, aboard a Ship, are thoſe oblong 
Iron Rings, and bigger ar one end than at the other, 
with which the Ports are ſnut faſt, by thruſting 
the Wooden Bar of the Port through them. There 
are alſo a ſort of Shackles to lift the Hatches up 
with, of the former Figure, but ſmaller ; they are 
faſtened at the Corners of the Hatches. 
 SHALLOP, is a ſmall light Veſſel with only a 
ſmall Main-Maft and Fore-Maſt, and Lugg-Sails, 
to hale up and let down on occaſion: They common- 
ly are good Sailers, eſpecially the French Chaboups; 
and are uſed often as Tenders upon a Man of War. 
| SHAME, is an uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the 
thought of having done ſomething which is Inde- 
cent, or will leſſen the valued Eſteem which others 


— 
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the whole Weight of rhe[Afr 


-parp'of: the Anchor 
reſts, when it hes by the Ship s- ide. The Rope 
by which it is haled up, is made faſt About a 


Timber-head. 


-SHAPOURNETT : The Heralds call a kind 
of: Cap which is born in ſome Coats of Arms by 
this Name. 7 11. — | 


536114.335 alk AM! 5. 
+ SHEER,-or Sheering ; the Sea Phraſe for the 


going of a Ship when ſhe is not ſteered ſteadily; 
then they ſay ſhe ſheer: or goes/ſbeering;; as they 
do alfa when ſhe goes in and our by means of the 
fwifr running of a Tide-Gate; &. for then being 
at an Anchor, they ſay there is danger, | leſt ſhe 
ſhould ſbeer home ber Anchor, or ſheer a- ſhore. 

 SHEER-Hooks, aboard a Ship; are great Hooks 
of Iron ſomerimes uſed when a Ship defigns to 
board another. are like a Sickle und are 
let into the Main- Tard- Arms and Fore-Yatd-Arms 
IS cut or rear the Enemy's Shrouds, 
SHEER-Shanks, at Sea, is the term for a kind 
of Knor, by which they tye up or ſhorten a Run- 
ner when tis too long, ſo that they cannot hoiſe 
in the Goods by it over the Ship's-fides. This Knot 
can be let looſe again when they pleaſe. 

SHEERS, ſo the Seamen call two Maſts Vards, 
or Poles ſer up and ſeized a- croſs each other aloft, 
near the top. This Pair of Sheers, as they call it, 
is placed below on the Chain- Wales of the ſhrouds, 
and laſhed faſt to the Shipꝰs- ſides to keep them ſtea- 
dy aloft. Their uſe is to ſet in or take out a Maſt; 
for which end, there is faſtned at the place where 
they croſs one another, a ſtrong double Block with 
a ſtrap. They ſerve alſo to hoiſe in or out of Boats 
that have Maſts, ſuch Goods as are wanted to be 
taken in or out. e 

SHEATHING of a Ship, is caſing that Part 
of her which is to be under Water, wick ſome» 
thing to keep the Worms from eating into her 
Planks. Tis uſually done by laying Tar and Hair 
mixt together all over the old Plank, and then 
nailing on thin new Boards: But this hinders a 
Ship's Sailing; and therefore of late ſome have 
been ſheathed with milled Lead. 

'Tis very well worth trying what the New- 
ſtone Pitch will do in this caſe; if it will defend 
trom the Worm, as perhaps ir will, a Ship mighr 
be Paid with it cheaper than with the Crown- 
Pitch; and it will not crack nor ſcale off as that 
will do, but keep always ſoft and ſmooth. I 
have ſeen where it hath been on 13 Months, and 
jet it was very black and ſoft. 

SHEATS in a Ship, are Ropes bent to the 
Clews of the Sails; ſerving in the Lower-ſails to 
Hale-aft or Round-off the Clew of the Sail: Bur in 
Top-ſails they ſerve to Hale- home as the Word is, 
or to hale the Clew of the Sale cloſe ro the Yard- 
Arm. TT 

If the Main-ſail Sheats are haled-aft, tis in ot- 
der to make the Ship keep by a Wind; bur when 
the Fore-ſhears are baled aft, tis that the Ship 
may fall off from the Wind : And if ſhe will not 
do it readily, they then hale the Fore-ſail (by the 
ſhear) flat in, as near the Ship's-fides as they can; 
and this they call Flatting in the Fore: ſail. When 
they ſay, Eaſe the Sheat, they mean Veer it, or let 
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have of us. 


it go our gently ; but when rhe Word is, Le: 1 
the 
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_ the Sheas, they mean, it. go all at and 
tum our, as falt as it can; and 
hang looſe, and hold no Wind. In a very 
Gale or Guſt of Wind, there is another Rope 

to the Clews of the Main-ſail and Fore- ſail, above 

the ſhear Block, to ſuccour and eaſe rhe Shear, and 
this they call a Falſe-ſbeat. 

Sheats in a Ship, alſo, are thoſe Planks under 


Water which come along her Run, and are cloſed | 


into the ftern Poſt : So alſo that Part within Board 

in the Run of the Ship, is called the Stern-ſhears. 

The Seamen ſay when they would have the ſheats 

of the Main or Fore-ſail haled aft, Tally the 

ats. 

WSriEw INC, in Law, is to be quit of Attach- 

ments in any Court, and before whomſoever in 

Plaints ſhewed, and not avow id. 

. SHIFTERS, certain Men aboard a Man of 
War, who are employed by the Cooks to ſhifr or 
change the Water in which the Fleſh or Fiſh is 

put and laid for ſome time, in order to fit it for 

the Kettle. : 
SHIVERS, ſo the Seamen call thoſe little round 

Wheels in which the Rope of a Pulley or Block 

runs. They turn with the Rope, and have pieces 

of Braſs in their Centres, (which they call the Cocks) 
with Holes in them, into which the Pin of the 

Block goes, and on which they turn. Theſe Shi- 


vers are uſually of Wood; but ſome are of Braſs, 


as thoſe in the Heels of the Top- maſts. 


SHOALE, in the Sea phraſe, is the ſame as | 


ſhallow : They fay, tis good Shoaling, when as a 
Ship fails towards the ſhoar, ſhe finds by her ſound- 
ing, it grows ſhallow by degrees, and not too ſud- 
denly ; for then a Ship may go in ſafety. 

SHORT. Accent, in Grammar, ſhews that the 
time of Pronunciation ought to be ſhort, and is 
marked thus (). 

SHOT of a Cable, is the ſplicing of rwo Ca- 
bles together, that a Ship may ride ſafe in dee 
Waters, and in great Roads: For a Ship, will 
Ride eaſier by one ſhor of a Cable, than by three 
ſhorr Cables out a-head. 

SHOT, for Ordnance, are of ſeveral ſorts, as 
Round-ſhat, which are round Bullets fitted in pro- 
portion to the Bore of the Piece. N 
Croſi- bar. ſpot, are round ſhot, with a long ſpike. 

of Iron caſt in it, as if it did go through the mid- 

dle of it. | T 

Trundle-ſhot, being only a Bolt of Iron 16 or 13 
Inches long, ſharp-poinred at both ends, and about 
a Hand's breadth from each end, having a round 
broad Bowl of Lead caſt upon it, according to the 
Bore of the Piece. 

Langrel-ſhot, which runs looſe with a ſhackle 
to be ſhortned when it is put into the Piece; and 
when it flys our, ir ſpreads it ſelf. At each end of 
the Bar it has half a Buller, either of Lead or Iron. 

Chain-ſbot, is two Bullets with a Chain betwixt 
them, ſome being contrived round, yet ſo that 
they will ſpread in flying their full Length and 
Breadth. 


Caſe-ſhot, is any thing of ſmall Bullets, Nails, 


old Iron, and the like, to put into the Caſe, ro 
ſhoot our of Ordnance. 


then the Sail will- 
t 


— — ! —— — 
cover the Canon of a Caſemate. gain it is ta- 
ken for a Demi-baſtion or Work con 2205 of one. 
Face, and one Flank, which ends in a Point at the 
head of a Horn-work or Crown-work : Neither is it 
to be underſtood only of a ſmall Flank added to 
the ſides of the Horn-work, to defend them when 
they are too long, => of the Redents which 

are raiſed on a ftraic Li | 


come from either fide of all Maſts. They are faſt- 
ned below by Chains to the Ship's ſides, and aloft 
over the Head of the Maſt, their Pendants, Fore- 
tackle, and Swifters being firſt put under them: 
They are alſo ſerved there, to prevent their galling 
the Maſt. The Top-maſt-fhrowds are faſtned to 
the Puttockg by. Plaits of Iron; and by Dead-mens 
Eyes and Lanniers alſo as the others are. The 
terms are Eaſe the ſhrowds; that is, ſlacken them: 
Set Taught the Shrowds ; that is, fer them ſtiffer 
The Bolt-ſprit hath no ſhrowds. 

SICUT alias, is a ſecond Writ ſent out, when 
the firſt was not executed. 

SIDEMEN, or Queſtmen, be thoſe that are 
Yearly Choſen, according to the Cuſtom of every 
Pariſh, to Aſſiſt the Churchwardens in the Enquiry 


and repreſenting ſuch Offenders to the Ordinary, as 


are Puniſhable in the Court Chriſtian. 
SIDERAL Year. See Solar Tear. 
SIDERATIO. See Spacelos. 
SIEF, Album. See Collyrium. | 
SIEGE, is the encamping or fitting down of 
an Army before a Place, in order to take it, either 
by Force or by Famine. 35 
SIGMOIDE, are the Apophyſes of the Bones, 


repreſenting the Letter C of the ancient Greets. 


Alſo the Valves of the great Artery that hinder 
the Blood from returning back to the Heart. 


ſtands obſtinately Excommunicate, by the ſpace of 
forty Days, for the laying him up in Priſon with 
our Bail or Mainpriſe, until he ſubmir himſelf ro 
the Authority of the Church. And tis ſo called, 
becauſe the Word Significavit is an Empharical 
Word in the Writ. There is alſo another Wrir 
in the Regiſter, Fol. 7. directed to the Juſtices of 
the Bench, commanding them to ſtay any Suit de- 
pending between ſuch and ſuch, by reaſon of an 
Excommunication alledged againſt the Plaintiff; 
becauſe the ſentence of the Ordinary that did Ex- 
communicate him, is appealed from, and the Ap- 
peal yet depends undecided. 

SILIQUA, in Botany, is the Seed-veſſel, Hus, 
Cod, or Pod, of ſuch Plants as are of the Legumi- 
nous kind. i 

SILLON, in Fortification, is an elevation of 
Earth, made in the middle of a Moar, to Fortiſie 
it when roo broad: It is otherwiſe called Enve/ope, 
which is the more common Name. 

SIMILAR Arks of a Circle, are ſuch as are like 
Parts of their whole Circumference. 

SIMILAR Bodzes, in Natural Philoſophy, are 
called ſuch as have their Particles of the ſame 
Kind and Nature one with annrher. 


SHOULDRING, in Fortification, is a Re- 
trenchment oppoſed to the Enemies, or a Work caſt 
up for a Defence on one fide, whether it be made of 


heaps of Earth caſt up, or of Gabions and Facines. | & 
A ſhouldring alſo is a ſquare Orillon ſomerimes made | 


ig the Baſtions on the Flank near the ſhoulder, to 
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SIMILAR, or ſimple Parts, by Anatomiſts are 
called ſuch as are throughout of the fame nature 
and texture, as all the Parts of the Bone are Bony, 


which may be ranged into the form of ſimilar Ref - 
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SHROWDS, are grear Ropes in a Ship, whick 


SIGNIFICABIT, is a Writ de Excommunicato 
capiendo, which iſſueth out of the Chancery upon a 
p | Certificate given by the Ordinary, of a Man that 


c. | | 
SIMILAR Plane Numbers, are thoſe Number: 
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12 are 6 and 2 (as i Fig B.) and the ef 4 
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SIMILAR Polygons, are ſuch as have their An- 
gles ſeverally Equal, and the fides abour 
gles Proportional. 


Thus if in the Polygon A, all the Angles 4 b c, 
Se. are reſpectively equal to all thoſe def, Ge. 
in the Polygon B. And that alſo 4 b hath the 


{ame Proportion to b c:: as de hath to ef. Then 


thoſe two Polygons are ſimilar. 


are 12 and 4 (as in Fig. C.) Bur 6. 7 E 
therefore thoſe 
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COROLLARY L 


All Squares muſt be ſimilar ReQangles ; for (ſince 
they have all their Sides equal, and all their An gles 


alſo the other fide a þ have to the fide e h; becauſe 


they are equal to 4 m, and to hz. 


COROLLARY IL 
Hence all ſimilar Rectangles are to each other as 


For the Rectangle A, is ro 


bm is to the Square ei; fince as well Squares 


as Reftangles are in a duplicate Ratio to that of 
their ſides. | 


SIMILAR Rzght-Lin'd Figures, are ſuch as have 


the ſquares of their IAA oy 
| as the Square 


equal Angles, — the ſides about thoſe equal * 


gles proportional. 
SIMILAR Segments of a Circle are ſuch as con- 


tain equal Angles. 
SIMILAR ſolid Numbers, are thoſe, whoſe little 
Cubes may be ſo ranged as to make ſimilar and 


rectangular Parallelopipeds. 


_ SIMILAR Triangles, are ſuch as have all their 
three Angles reſpectively equal to one another. 
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As 
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right) whatever Proportion the fide à m hath to 
| the fide þ 5 of the other Re&angle, the ſame muſt 
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or like to d fe: And then 
ual Angles are always pro- 
portional; that is, 4 hath rhe ſame Proportion 
to 4 e a8 Ff d hath to d e, and is thus written, 


243 „eee 
| PROPOSITION. 
All Similar Triangles, have the fides about their 
Equal Angles Proportional. 


I fay, AB:ab::AC: 40: : CB. he, &c. 


6 


For ſet the leſſer Triangle into the greater, by 
taking Ab= ab, and Ac ac, then will the 
Baſe b e, be the ſame as in the leſſer Triangle; 
and the whole Triangle Abc, will be equal to 


And therefore the Angle A bc, will be equal to 
the Angle B, and Acb=C. 


Otherwiſe thus, accordin g to Euclid, 
Let the Triangle à b e, be fimilar to dc e. Then 


are Proportional. 


Set the Baſes of the two Triangles ac and ec, fo 
together as that they may join and make one 


N 


Thus in the Figure. | 


I fay, Thar the ſides about their Equal Angles | 
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meet together in the Point 7. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Becauſe the Angle 4 = Angle de e, 4 f, is Pa- 
rallel to e d alſo, becauſe the Angle a c b, is equal 
to the Angle ce f; the Lines be and Fe are Paral- 
uo ann te d f, muſt be a MITES 
whoſe re ſides are equal, that b f=c 
N 5 © * 
Therefore becauſe e d is Parallel to the Baſe « F, 


EE 4 K. | 

Thar is, de: be:: ec: ac. And therefore 
alrernarely;de:ce::bc:ac. And fo the ſides 
about c and e are proved Proportionable. | 
Alſo becauſe bc is Parallel to the Baſe Fe, of 
the Triangle 4 Fe. fore ec:ac:: fb, 
(orcd) :ab: That is, ec: ac:: cd: ab. 
And therefore alternately, ec : d:: ac: 4b. 


d c e, are found Proportional. The ſame may be 
eaſily done by rhe Angles b and d. 1 


Another Demonſtration by Pardie. 


Whetefore the Line b e, is Parallel to B“: And 
therefore, _ 
Ab: AB: Ac: AC:: be: BC, Se. 
„ 


| 
| 
| 
S 

Becauſe the Angle A is = to 4, Angle C toc} 
Se. Therefore the Ark oppoſite to them muſt be 
equal: (That is, not in length, but muſt contain 
an equal Number of Degrees.) Wherefore Chords 


Chords of the ſame Number of Degrees; and con- 
ſequently will be all Similar Parts of their own 
proper Radius. | 


CA: AB. in reſpect of its Radius. Therefore 
| "'S 4 the 


| 


* 


43 and draw our the Lines 4b and 


of the Triangle fea; de: fd (or be): 


And fo the ſides about the equal Angles 2, and 


alſo ſubtending thoſe Arks, muſt be Proportionable 


Thar is, ca: 4b: : (in reſpect of its Radius) 
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Or, be: l.: BC. BIN. NE. D. 
COROLLARY I. 


From hence it follows, That all Similar Trian- 
gles ate to one another, as the Squares of their Ho- 
mologous Sides. For theſe Triangles are the 
Halves of Simils Triangles or Parallelograms, 
which are to one another in a Duplicate Ratio of 
their Homologous Sides; Therefore the Halves 
muſt be as the Wholes. | 


COROLLARY I. 


Al Similar Polygons are to one another as the 
Squares of their 1 — Sides. For being 
made up of Similar Triangles ; the A or 
Sums will be to each other, as the Parts cut, of 
which they were made. 


SIMON, is an unlawful Contract made to 
have a Man preſented to a Rectory or Vicarage: 
Ir was — by all the Juftices, that if the Patron 
preſent any Perſon to a Benefice with Cure, for 
Money, that ſuch Preſentarien, &c. is void, tho 
the Preſentee were not Privy to it, and the Statute 
gives Preſentation to the King: But this is now 
repealed. | 

SIMPLE Flank, See Flank. 

SIMPLE Place, a Term in Geometry. See Place 
Simple. . 
SIMPLE Problem. See Linear Problem. 

SIMPLE Problem, in Mathematicks. See a 
Linear One. 

SIMPLE Quantities, in Algebra, are ſuch as 
have but one Sign, whether Poſitive or Negative: 


- Thus. 


2 4, and — 3 b, are Simple Quantities. 
But a+b, and 4 d- © + þ are compoun 
ones. 
SIMPLE Tenaille. See Tenaille. 
SINAPISMUS, is a Medicine applied to the 


and Leven. Blanchard. 


SINCIPUT, the Fore-part of the Head, reach- 
ing from the Fore-head to the Coronal Suture. 

SINE, or Right Sine, is a right Line drawn 
from one end of an Arch, perpendicularly upon 
the Diameter drawn from the other end of that 
Arch; or it is half the Chord of twice the Arch. 
See more under the Word Trigonometry, 

SINE aſſenſu capitali, is a Writ againſt him 
that alienates Lands without conſent of his Chap- 
ter or Covent. | 

SINE Complement. See Complement. 

SINE die, in Law, when Judgment is given a- 
gainſt the Plaintiff, he is ſaid to be in miſericordia 
fro falſo elamore ſuo: But when for the Defendant, 
then tis ſaid, Eat inile ſine die. 

SINGLE, or Simple Excentricity. See Eccen- 
tricity. 

SINGULTUS, or the Hickoup, is a Convul- 
ſive Motion of che Midriff, cauſed by rough and 
irregular Particles, forcing it to this diſordinate 
Motion. Blanchard. | 

SINICAL Qrnadrant, is made of Braſs or Wood, 
with Sines drawn from each Side interſecting one 
another, with an Index divided by Sines alſo, 


with ninery Degrees on the Limb, and two Si | 
to the Edge, to rake the Altitude of the = 
Sometimes inſtead of Sines, tis divided all into e- 
_ Parts: And is uſed by Seamen to ſolve by in- 
pection any Problem of Plain Sailing. | 

SINESTER Side or Part of an Eicutchecn, is 
the left Side Part. Vide Eſcutcheon. 

SINNET, is a Line or String made of Rope- 
yarn, conſiſting generally of two, ſix, or nine Strings, 
which are divided into three Parts, and are platted 
over one another, and then it is beaten ſmooth and 
flat, with a Wooden Mallet, its uſe is to Serve the 
Ropes, that is to keep them from gawling. 

SI non omnes, is a Writ of Aſſociation, whereby, 
if all in Commiſſion cannot meet at the Day aſſign- 
ed, it is allowed, That two, or more of them, 
=y finiſh the Bufineſs  _ 

IINUS, any Cavity in or between the Veſſels 
of an Animal Body, the Anatomiſts call a Sinus, 
and ſome Philoſophical Writers call thoſe Fiſſures 
or Cavities which are between the ſeveral Strata or 
Layers of the Earth, in Mines, &c. by this Term 
Sinm, for Sinus in Mathematicks. See Sine. 

SINUS Meningium, are thoſe 3 Cavities which 
Galen calls the Ventricles of the Thick Membrane. 
The firſt and ſecond, or the Lateral Sinw, are 
ſeated between the Brain and the Cerebelum, and 
end in the vertebral Sinus s. The third begins 
from the Os Cribriforme, and ends in the middle of 
the former Sinuss The fourth ariſes from the 


 Pineals Glandule, and ends in the middle of the 
lateral Sinus s. The Inſertion of theſe Sinus's is 
called Trocular Herophili. The Sinus ss, after they 
have paſſed through the Scull, are partly continu- 
ed with the Jugular Veins, and partly deſcend 
through rhe whole length of the Spinal Marrow 
down to the Os Sacrum. The uſe of them is to 
ſupply the place of Veins, for they convey the 
Blood from the Brain and Cerebellum, partly into 


the Jugular Veins, and partly into the Vertebral 


Sinus s. Blanchard. With us the Ventricles of the 
Brain are accounted only the three Partitions or 
Subdiviſions of the Forinx ; and they ſerve as a 
Sink to drain away the excrementitious Matter of 


the Brain. | 


Head, and is prepared of Muſtard, Wild Raddiſh, 


SINUS Oſſium, are thoſe Cavities of the Bones 


» 


— 


which receive the Heads of other Bones. 
SIPHON, a Glaſs or meralline crooked Pipe; 
Tube, or Cane. See Syphon. 
SI Recognoſcant, is a Writ that lies for a Credi- 
tor againſt his Debtor, for Money numbered, that 
hath before rhe Sheriff in the County Court, ac- 
knowledged himſelf ro owe his Creditor ſuch a 
Sum, received of him in pecunin numerats, 
SIRIUS, the Dog-ſtar, a bright Star of the firſt 
Magnitude, in the Conſtellation Cans major, its 
Longirude is 99 Degrees, 47 Minutes, Latitude 


39 Degrees, 32 Minutes. 


SIRONES, little Puſhes in the Palm of the 
Hand, and Sole of the Foor, containing certain 
(mall Inſects or Worms. 

SCARFED, the Sea Term, when one Piece of 
Timber is let and faſten'd into another. See Scarfed. 

SKELETON, of a Man or other Animal, is 
when the Bones are cleaned and dry, and pur to- 
gerher according to Art 1n their natural Order 
and Poſition. f 

SKUPPERS, and Skupper-holes. See Scoper- 
holes. 

SLATCH, when any Rope or Cable hangs 
ſlack, the Seamen call rhe middle Parr which 


hangs 


| dung heads 
and the uppermoſt ro the Futtocks, in order to 
ftrengrhen and faſten rhe Futrocks and Rungs. 
SLIDING Rules, or Scales, are Inſtruments to 
be uſed without Compaſſes, in Gauging, Meaſu- 
ring, &c. having their Lines fitted fo as to anſwer 
portions by Inſpection ; they are very Ingeni- 
ouſl 
\ Everard, Hunt, and others, who have 
ritten particular Treatiſes about their Uſe and 
G, a Word uſed variouſly at Sea, there 
are Slings to hoiſe up Casks or any other heavy 
things; which are made of Ropes, ſpliced into 
themſelves at eicher end, with an Eye big enough 
to hold the thing to be Slung. | 
There are other Slings which are made longer 
and with a ſmall Eye at each end, one of which is 
put over the Breech of a Piece of Ordnance, and 
the other Eye comes over the end of an Iron Crow, 
which is put into the Mouth of the Piece, ro Weigh 
and Hoiſe the Gun as they pleaſe. 
There are alſo Slings for the Yards, which is 
done by binding them faſt ro the Craſi- tree aloft, 
and to the Head of the Maſt with a ſtrong Rope or 


Chain, that if the Tye ſhould happen to break, or 


to be ſhor to pieces in a Fight, the Yard neverthe- 
leſs may not fall down upon the Hatches. 
SMELLING, is probably occaſioned by the Ef- 
fluvia of Odorous Bodies mingling themſelves with 
the Air, and entring up the Noftrils, which are co- 
vered with a very Nervous and Senſible Coat, and 
there inſinuating themſelves into the Proceſſes of 
the Olfactory Nerve, do move it variouſly accor- 
ding to their various and different Nature, and ſo 
communicate to the Brain, ſuch correſponding Mo- 
tions, as enables the Soul to judge differently of 
the Bodies emitting ſuch Effluvia: And from hence 
when the Effluvia produces a grateful Senſation, 
we ſay its hath a ſweer Smell, but when a diſagree- 
able one, we ſay it ſtinks. i 
SMITEING-Line, in a Ship, is a ſmall Rope 
faſtened to the Miſſen- yard Arm, below ar the 
Deck, and is always furled up with the Miſſen-ſail, 
even to the upper end of the Yard, and from thence 
it comes down to the Poope. Irs Uſe is to looſe 
the Miſſen-ſail without ſtriking down the Yard, 


which is eafily done, becauſe rhe Miſſen-ſail is | 


furled up only with Rope-yarns ; and therefore 
when this Rope is pulled hard, it breaks all the 
Rope-yarns, and ſo the Sail falls down of it ſelf : 
The Word of Art is, Smite the Miſſen (whence 
this Rope takes irs Name ; ) that is, hale by this 
Rope that the Sail may fall down. 

SNATCEI Block, is a great Block in a Ship, 
with a Shiver in it, having a Notch cut thro one 


of its Cheeks for the more ready receiving in of 
of 


any Rope: For by this Notch, the middle part 
a Rope may be reeved into this Block, without 
paſſing it in end- ways. This ready Block is com- 
monly faſtened with a Strap about the Main- maſt, 
cloſe to the Upper Deck, and is chiefly uſed for the 
Fall of the Winding Tackle, which 1s reeved into 
this Block, and then brought to the Capſtan. 
SNOW. The Learned Dr. Grew, in Philaſo- 


ſerves, That many parts hereof ate of a Regular 


contrived and applied by Gunter, Partridge, 


our firſt 


— 


Flanks of Snow. 


1. With Mr. Des Cartes, and Dr: Hook, he ob- 


Figure; for the moſt part being as it were ſo ma- 
ny little Rowels, or Stars of 6 Points ; being per- 
fect and tranſparent Ice, as any one may ſee upon 
a Pool, or Veſſel of Water; upon each of which 


6 Points, are ſer other collareral Points, and thoſe 


always at the ſame Angles, as are the main Points 
themſelves. | 


2. Amongſt theſe Regular Figures, tho many 
of them are large and fair; yet from theſe raking 
Item, many others, alike Regular, but 
tar leſs, may likewiſe be diſcovered. 


3. Amongft theſe, not only Regular, but entire 
Parrs of Snow, looking ſtill more warily, we ſhall 
perceive, thar there are divers others indeed irre- 
gular, which yer are chiefly the broken Points, 
Parcels, and Fragments of rhe Regular ones. 


4. Thar beſides the broken parts, there are 
ſome others which ſeem to have loſt their Regula- 
rity, not ſo much in being broken, as by various 
Winds, firft gently Thaw'd, and then Froze into 
little irregular Clumpers again. 


From whence the true Notion, and exrernal 
Nature of Snom, ſeemerh ro appear, viz. Thar 


not only ſome few parts of Snow, bur originally, 


the whole Body of it, or of a Snowy Cloud, is an 
infinite Maſs of Icicles regularly figured ; nor one 
Particle thereof I ſay, originally, not one of ſo 
many Millions, being indetermined, or irregular; 
that is to ſay, a Cloud of Vapours being gather- 
ed into Drops, the ſaid Drops forthwith deſcend; 
upon which Deſcent, meeting with a ſoft freez- 


ing Wind, or at leaſt paſſing thro' a Colder Re- 


gion of the Air, each drop is immediately froze 


into an Icicle, ſnooting it ſelf forth into ſeveral 


Points or Stiriæ, on each Hand fromward its Cen- 
tre: But ſtill continuing their deſcent, and meet- 


ing with ſome ſprinkling and intermixing Gales 


of Warmer Air, or in their continual Motion and 
Waftage to and fro, touching upon each other; 
ſome are a little thaw d, blunted, froſted, clump- 


er'd, others broken, but the moſt hanked and 


clung in ſeveral Parcels together, which we call 

It being known what Snow is, we underſtand, 
why, though it ſeem to be ſoft, yet tis truly hard: 
becauſe true Ice, the inſeparable property whereof 
is to be hard; ſeeming only to be ſoft, becauſe 
upon the firſt touch of the Finger, upon any of its 
ſharp Edges or Points, they inſtantly rhaw ; or o- 
therwiſe they would pierce our Fingers as fo many 
Lancets. 

Why again, though Snow be true Ice, and fo 
hard and denſe a Body, yer very light; becauſeof 
the exrream thinneſs of each Icicle in compariſon 
of its breadth. For ſo Gold, which though of all 
Bodies it be the moſt ponderous, yer being beaten 
into Leaves, rides upon the leaſt breath of Air; 
and fo in all other Bodies, where there is but little 


Matter contained within large Dimenſions, and 


poſſibly in no other Caſe. 
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all of them ſingly tranſparent, 
together appear White; as the 
Ice, and other tranſparent 
Bodies, whether ſoſt or hard. 
Thus much for the External Nature of Snow ; 
let us next enquire into its Eſſential Nature. 


Now to make a Judgment of this, is by confi- 
dering, what the general Figure of Snom is, and 
comparing the ſame with ſuch Regular Figures as 
we ſee in divers other Bodies, in that where we 
| ſee the like Configurariohs, we may believe there 
is the like Subject wherein, or the like Efficient 
whereby but thoſe and theſe are made. 

As for the Figure of Snow, tis generally one, 
viz. that which is above deſcribed : Rarely of dif- 
ferent ones, which may be reduced chiefly ro rwo 
general Circulars and Hexagonals, either Simple 
or Compounded rogether, more rarely, either to 

be ſeen of more than 6 Points; but if fo, then not 
of 8 or 10 but 12. Or in fingle Shoots, as ſo ma- 

ny ſhorr, ſlender Cylinders, like thoſe of Nzzre. 
Or by one of thoſe ſhoots, as the Axle-rree, and 
touching upon the Centre of a Pair of pointed Ici- 


cles, joyned together as the two Wheels. Or the 


ſame Hexagonal Figure, and of the ſame uſual 


breadth ; but continued in thickneſs and profundi- 


ty. All theſe are rare, the firſt deſcribed being 


the general Figure. 

As for the Configuration of other Bodies we 
ſhall find, that there are divers which have ſome a 
leſs, others a more near reſemblance thereto. Ni- 
tre is formed as is commonly known in long Cy- 
lindrical ſhoots, as alſo all Lixivial Salts for the 
moſt part reſembling, tho nor perfectly, the ſe- 


veral Points of each Starry Icicle of Snow. Salt of | 
Hart- horn, Sal Armoniack, and {ome other vola- | 


tile Salrs, beſides their main and longer ſhoots 
have others ſhorrer Branched out from them; re- 
ſembling as thoſe the main, ſo theſe the Collateral 
Points of the Snow, but the Icicles of Urine are 
{till more near: For in Salt of Harts-horn, altho 
the Collateral ſhoots ſtand at acute Angles with 
the main, yer not by pairs at equal height: And 
in Sal Armoniack, altho they ſtand Diametrically 
oppoſite, or ar equal height; yer withal at right, 
not acute Angles: Whereas in the Icicies of Urine, 
they ſtand ar equal Heights, and at acute Angles 
both; in both, like thoſe of Snow. And it is ob- 
ſervable that the Configuration of Feathers is like - 


Fowls having no Organs for Evacuation of Urine, 
the Urinous Parts of their Blood are evacuared 


by the Habit or Skin, where they produce and 
nouriſh Feathers. | | 


From whence it ſhould ſeem, That every Drop 


of Rain aforeſaid, containing in it ſelf ſome Spiri- 
ruous Particles, (as from the height ro which they 
are advanced, the prolifick Vertue of Rain, and its 
eaſie tendency to Putrefaction, above other Wa- 
ter, is argued they do) and meeting with others 
in their Deſcent, of a Saline, and that partly Ni- 
trous, but chiefly Urinous, or of an ac:ide-ſalinous 
Nature; the ſaid Spirituous Parts are a pprehended 
by them, and with thoſe the Watry; and ſo the 
whole Drop is fix d, yet not into any indifferent 
and irregular ſhape, depriving their Spirituous 
parts of their Motion in an inſtant; but according 


ta the Energy of the Spirituous, as the Pencil, and | 


the Specifick -N 
into a little Star. 
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; ature; or determinate 
of the Saline Parts, as the Ruler, tis 


poſſibility 
Theſe things ſome what further conſidered * 
cleared, may add a little to thar great deal of Light 
which the e Mr. Boyle, hath given to 
the Nature of Gold, the Air, and the Bodies 


therein contained, in his Excellent Di 
thereof. — 


SOC, is a Word ſignify ing a Power, ks 
of Juriſdiction; whence * the d 
Word Soca, for a Seigniory enfranchiſed by the 


King, with liberty of holding a Court of his Sock- 
men, or Socagars; that is, his Tenants whoſe Te. 
nure is hence called Socage. | | 

SOCAGE, is a Tenure of Lands by, or for 
certain inferior Services of H to be per- 
formed to the Lord of the Fee, or is a Tenure of 


Lands, when a Man is infeoffed freely without 


any Service, Word, Relief, or Marriage, and 
pays to his Lord ſuch Duty as is „Petit 


Sergeanty, &c. 
There is alſo Free, or Common Socage, and Baſe 
Socage, or Villenage. | 
Other Diviſions thereof there are in Law Books: 
Bur by the Statute 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. all Fenures 
ſhall be adjudged, and raken to be rurned into free 
and common Socage. | | 


| SOCMANS, or Sokemans, are ſuch Tenants as 


— 


hold their Lands and Tenements by Socage Te- 
nure. | 

SOLEAUS, 
Foot. 

SOLAR Comet. See Diſcus. 

SOLAR Cycle. See Cycle of the Sun: 
SOLAR Spott. See Spots of the Sun. 

SOLAR Tear, is either Trophical, or Siderial. 

Trophical Year, is that ſpace of Time, wherein 
the Sun returns again to the ſame Equinoctial, 
or Solſtitial Point, which is always equal to 365 
Days, 5 Hours, and about 55 Minutes. ; 

The Siderial Year; is the ſpace wherein the 
Sun comes back to any particular Fixed Star, 
which is about 365 Days, 8 Hours, and 9 Mi- 
nures, 

SOLE Tenant, is he or ſhe that holds only in 
his or her own Right, withour any other joined : 
As, if a Man and his Wife hold Land for their 
Lives, the Remainder to their Son ; here the Man 
dying, the Lord ſhall not have Herior, becauſe he 


is a Muſcle that helps to extend the 


| dieth not Sole-Tenant. 
wiſe the ſame. The reaſon whereof 1s, becauſe | 


SOLET & debet. See Debet and Solet. 

SOLID, in Geometry, is the Third Species of 
Magnitude, having three Dimenſions, Length, 
Breadth and Thickneſs; and is frequently uſed in 
the ſame ſence with Body. It may be conceived 
to be formed by the direct Motion, or the Revo- 
lution of any Superficies, of what Nature, or Fi- 
gure ſoever. 

SOLID Angle, is an Angle made by the meet- 
ing of three or more Planes, and thoſe joining in 
a Point, like the point of a Diamond well cut. 

SOLID Baſtion. See Baſtion. 

SOLID Numbers, are thoſe which ariſe from 
the Multiplication of a Plain Number, by any o- 
ther whatſoever ; as 18 is a ſolid Number made 
of 6, (which is Plane) multiplied by 3; or of 9 
multiplied by 2. 

SOLID Place. See Place ſolid. 


SOLID 


= 


"SOLID Problem, in Marhematicks, isone which | - "An Emerick, Terver, is alfo made of h7 rtt. 
can't be Geometrically ſolved, but by the Interſe- Tartar, and Liver of 1 ge 
EHing of a Circle, and a Section ; or by | the common une. 
the ection of two other Conick Sections be-] SOLVENDO eſſe, a Term in Law, ſignif) ing 
fides the Circle. | a Man hath wherewith to pay, or is a Perſon 
As, To deſcribe an Tſoſceles Triangle on 4 given] | SOLVENT, the fame with Diſſolvent bei 
© Right Line, whoſe Angle at the Baſe, ſhall be| any Corrofive Liquor, or Men 3 
ole to that at the Vertex. * difolve Bodies. n my * __ vn 
"I | \ SOLUTIO Chymica, is a reſolving any Body 
This will help to Inſcribe a Regular Heptagon, | into its n - ares gu 
in a given Circle, and may be refolved by the In- Salt, Sulphur, Earth and Water. . 
terſection of a Parabola and a Circle. I SOLUTIO continas, is a Diſſolution of the U- 
The following Problem alſo helps to Inſeribe a | nity and Continuity of the Parts: As in Wounds, 
Nonagon in a Circle; and may be ſolved by the | Ulcers, Fractures, Oc. 5 | | 
Interſection of a Parabola, and an Hyperbola be- SOLUTION, in Mathematicks, is the anſwer- 
tween its Aſymptotes: Viz. 5 55 any Queſtion, of the Reſolution of any 
em. 
To deſcribe an Iſaſceles Triangle, whoſe Angle at the] SOLUTIONE frodi Militis Parliamenti, and 
Baſe, ſhall be Quadruple of that at the Vertex. | Solutione feodi Burgens Parliamenti, are Writs 
. . whereby Knights of the Shire and Burgeſſes may 
And ſuch a Problem as this, hath 4 ſolutions, | recover their Allowance, if it be denied. 
and no more; becauſe 2 Conick Sections can cut] SOLUTIVE. See Laxative. 
one another bur in 4 Points. SOMMONS, See Summons. 
How all ſuch Problems are conſtructed, Mr.] SOMNIFEROUS, or Sleeping Medicines, are 


Halley ſhews in Philoſoph. Tranſact. N. 188. ſuch which conſiſting of fœtid Sulphureous Parts, - 


SOLIDITY ( fee Firmneſs) is a Quality of | diſſipate and extinguiſh the Animal Spirits, and 
a Natural Body contrary ro Fluidity, and ap- hinder their Increaſe, whence follows Sleep. Blan- 
pears to conſiſt in the Parts of Bodies being inter- | chard. 
woven and intangled one with another, ſo that] SOPHISTICATED, the ſame with counterfei- 
they cannot diffuſe themſelves ſeveral ways, as] red, debaſed, or adulterated; and is uſually ſpo- 
Fluid Bodies can. ken of Wines, Chymica! Preparations, &c. when 
SOLLICITOR, is a Man imploy'd to take care | they are not made good in their Kinds, thro the 
of, and follow Suits depending in Courts of Law, | Avarice of the Compoſer. 
or Equity, formerly allowed only to Nobility, } SOPHORIFEROUS. See Somniferous. 
whoſe Menial Servants they were; but now roo | SORITES, is a fort of Argument compoſed of 
frequently uſed by others, ro the damage of the | ſeveral Propoſitions, of which the ſecond depends 
People, and the increaſe of Champerty and Main- upon the firſt, the third upon the ſecond, and ſo 
renance. forward. — | 
_ SOLSTICE, is the Time when the Sun entring | SORROW, is uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the 
the Tropical Points, is got furtheft from rhe E- | rhought of a Gocd loft, which might have been 
ator, and before he returns back towards it, | enjoy'd longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent Evil. 
ems to be for ſome time at a ſtand, being moved | SOUND, feems to be produced by the ſubtiler, 
in the ſame Parallel, and ſcarce making any other | and more Echerial Parts of the Air, being formed 
Lines than perfect Circles, fo ſmall is its Progreſs. | and modified into a great many ſmall Maſſes or 
Theſe Solſtices are two: | Contextures, exactly ſimilar in Figure; which 
Eſtival, or Summer Solſtice, when the Sun en- Contextures are made by the Colliſion and peculiar 
ters Cancer the 11th of June, making the longeſt Motion of the Sonorous Body, and flying off from 
Day, and the ſhorteſt Night. it, are diffuſed all around in the Medium, and 
And the Hyemal, or Winter Solſtice, on the 1 1th | there do affect the Organ of our Ear in one and 
of December, when he enters Capricorn, the Nights | che ſame manner. 5 
being then at the longeſt, and Days at the ſhorreſt; | Sound, alſo appears not to be produced in the 
that is, in Northen Regions, for under the Equa- | Air, ſo much by the ſwiftneſs, as by the very fre- 
ror there is no Variation, but a continual Equinox ; | quent Repercuſſions, and reciprocal Shakings of 
and in the Sourhern Parts, the Sun's Entrance in- | rhe Sonorous Body. | 
to Capricorn, makes the longeſt Day; and into] Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, (in Prop. 43: 
Cancer, the longeſt Night. Lib. 2. of his Principles ; ) That founds, becauſe 
SOLSTITIAL Colure. See Colure. they ariſe from the Tremulous Motion of Bodies, 
SOLUBLE Tartar, is made by boiling in 3 | are nothing elſe but the Propagation of the Pulſe of 
Pints of Water, 8 Ounces of Cream of Tartar, | che Air. And this he faith, is confirmed by thoſe 
and 4 Ounces ot the Fix'd Salt of Tarrar, for a- | great Tremors that ſtrong and grave Sound excite” 
bout half an Hour in an Earthen Pan unglazed ; | in Bodies round about, as the Ringing of Bells, 
and then when tis coc, filtraring and evaporayng | noiſe of Canon, Gc. 
it till tis dry: 11 Ounces and 6 Drams of Salt] And in another place he concludes, That Sounds 
will remain at the Bottom. This is the Soluble } do nor conſiſt in the Motion of any Ether, or finer 
Tartar. Tis accounted a very good Aperitive | Air, but in the Agitation of the whole common 
Medicine. Air; becauſe he found by Experiments, Thar the 
'Tis called alſo a Vegetable Salt. Sometimes the Motion of Sound depended on the Denfiry of 
Tincture of Mars is added in this Preparation, and the whole Air. | | 
then 'ris called Soluble Tartar Chalybeate. He found by good Experiments, Thar a Sound 
p_ 968 Feet, Engliſh, in 4 Second of 3 O. 
up- 
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Experiment of Father Merſennus, in his Har- 
| 2 extended String made 104 Vibra- 


&* 


4 * 


Sound, to be in a Motion, like that of the Water 
when irs Waves roul ; he calculates the Breadrh of 


Wave, to be in the Sounds of all open Pipes, dou- 
ble the Length of thoſe Pipes, which he 


tions in a Second, when it was an Uniſone wirh 


the Cfe ut Pipe of an Organ, whoſe Length was 


Foot open, and 2 Foot ſtop d, pag. 372. ; 
J Why the Sound ceaſes always with the Motion 


of the Sonorous Body; and why they reach the 


Ear lly ſoon, when far off, or near: He ſhews 
in I Cor. where he proves, That the Num- 
ber of the Pulſes gated, is always the very 
ſame with the Number of the Vibrations of the 
Tremulous Body, and that they are not by any 
means multiplied as they go from it. 


The following Properties have been obſerved of 
Sound ; 75 many of which, there is a near 
Relation between it and Light. For, 


1. As Light acquaints the Eye with the different 


Qualities, Magnitudes, and Figures of Bodies, 


ſo Sound in like manner informs the Ear of many 


of the ſame Things, in the Sonorous Body. 
21. As Light 


ently vaniſhes on the Removal, 
or Total Eclipſe of the Radiating Body, ſo a 
Sound periſhes as ſoon as the Undulation of the Air 
ceaſes, which Motion both produces and preſer- 


veth all Sounds. | 


3. The Diffufion of Sound from the Sonorous 
Body is Spherical, like the Radiation of Lighr 
from its Centre. 5 | 


4. A great Sound drowns a leſs, as a greater 


Light Eclipſes a leſs. 


J. Too Great, Loud, or Shrill a Sound is Of- 
fenſive and Injurious to the Ear, as too great and 
bright a Light is to the Eye. 


6. Sound alſo (like Light) moves ſenſibly 
from Place to Place, tho nothing near ſo ſwift as 


Light. It is Reflected like Light from all hard 


Bodies; it is hindred and refracted, by paſſing 
thro a Denſer Medium. But it differs from Light 
in this, that whereas Light is always propagated 
in Right Lines, the Motion of Sound is almoſt 
always Curvilinear. 


7. Sound alſo differs much from Light in this, 
that it is very much weakned by Winds, and ſuch 


like Morions of the Air, which yet have no Effect 
| on Light. For Merſennus Compures, that the 


Diameter ot the Sphere of a ſound heard againſt 
the Wind is near a third Part leſs, than when com- 


ing with the Wind. 


8. A very ſmall quantity of Body, ſerves to re- | 
flect the Rays of Light: as we perceive mani- | 
feſtly in ſmall pieces of Looking-glaſſes, Sc. But 


there appears to be neceſſary a Body of much 
larger Dimenſions ro Return a Sound, or to make 


an Eecho. 


9. As te Reflection of Sounds: Tis obſerved, 


the Pulſe, or the Diftance berween Wave and | 


the. Sound be Eccho be 
uced, yer- it the 
appears to be 


ſtronger than ordinary, and laſts longer: Eſpeci- 
ally hen the Reflexion is made from di 
dies at once; as from Arches and Vaulted 
from whence the confuſed Bomb of 
Places ariſes. 


And from hence probably may be deduced, the 
Reaſon why Concave Bodies are (ceteris paribus) 
firreſt to produce great and clear Sounds; ſuch as 
Bells, &c. for in ſuch Bodies the Sound is very 
ſwiftly and very often Reflected from fide to fide, 
and from one Part of the Cavity to another, and 
the Bell hanging at liberty, this uces great 
tremblings and ſhakings of the whole Concave 
Body, which occaſions the Sound to continue till 
they ceaſe and are quiet. 


10. There is one Phænomenon of Sounds that 


; 
F 


* 
75 


. 


| is indeed very wonderful, Thar all Sounds great 


or ſmall, with the Wind or againſt it, from the 
ſame Diſtance, come to the Ear at the ſame 
Time. | | 


Dr. Holder in his Books of the Natural Grounds 
and Principles of Harmony ; ſays, Thar if the 
tremulous Motion which cauſerh Sound, be Uni- 
form, then it produces a Muſical Note, or Sound: 
Zut if it be Difform, then it produces a Noiſe. 


| 


The Florentine Academicks ſound a Sound to 
move one of their Miles (vix. 3000 Braccia, or 
5925 Feet) in Five Seconds of Time: There- 
fore according to them, it moves 1185 Foot in 
one Second. | | 


| But Sir Iſaac Newton found it to move but 968 
Foot, in a Second of Time. 


Sound, in Geography, is any great Indraught 


| of the Sea, between two Head-lands, where there 


is no Paſſage through. 


* Sounding, when the Seamen try the Depth of 
the Water with a Line and Plummer, they call ic 
Sounding. Bur their Sounding Line, as thy call 
it, is a Line different from the Deep Sea Line, as 
being bigger than it, and not much above 2c Fa- 
thom in length; and is marked at 2 Fathom, with 
a piece of Black Leather betwixt the Stranns; ſo 
alſo at 3 Fathom, and at 4; bur at 5 tis marked 
with a piece of White Leather, or Cloth. 


This Line can be uſed when the Ship is under 
Sail; but the Deep Sea Line cannot be uſed well, 
except the Ship be brought upon the Back-ſtays, 

( See Deep Sea Line.) 


To ſound the deepeſt See without a Line. 
+» 


Take a Globe of Fir or Maple, or other light 
Wood, as A; ler it be well ſecured by Varniſh, 
Pitch, or otherwiſe, from imbibing Water; take 
alſo a piece of Lead or Stone D, conſiderable 
heavier than will fink the- Globe. 


Let 


TY. VV W  -vÞ 


thereby ſtop'd ; bur the 
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Lead of 4 + Pounds Weight, was of a Conical 
Form, (but is now uſed of a Globous) 11 Inches 
long with the ſharper end downwards, 1 12 at 
the Bottom, in Diameter: And in thoſe Experi- 
ments made in the Thames, in the Depth of 19 
Foot Water, there paſſed between the Immerſion 
and Emerſion of the Globe, 6 Seconds of an Hour; 
and in the Depth of 10 Foot Water, there paſſed 
3 x or thereabouts: From many of which kind of 
Experiments, it will likely not be hard to find out 
a Method to calculate what depth is to be inclu- 
=_ from any time of the like Globes ſtay under 
Arr. „„ , ; 


meaſured by the Line, the Globe ſtays under Wa- 
ter, 15 Seconds; then if the Ball ſtay 700 Se- 
conds, the Depth of the Sea is 933 Fathom and 
2 Foot, if the Ball be found to move equal Spa- 


ces in equal Times. 


And now Tm mentioning the way of finding the 
Deprh of the Sea, ir may be of uſe ro ſhew you 


| how you may get Water from thence, which ſhall 


not communicate as it comes up with any of the 
Water above it. 5 
To fetch up Water from an Depth of the Sea. 


Ler-there be made a Square Wooden Bucket, as 
repreſented by the Figure C; whoſe Bottom E E, 
are to be ſo contrived, that the Weight A do fink 


| [che Iron B, to which the Bucket C, is faſtned 
by the two Handles D D, (on the Ends of which 
are the moveable Bottoms or Valves EE) and 


whereby draws down the Bucket: The Reſiſtance 
of the Water keeps up the Bucket in the Poſture 
C; whereby the Water hath a clear thorough 


_ _. | paſſage all the time it is deſcending ; whereas, as 


Let there be a long Wire-ſtaple B, in the Ball A, 
and a ſpringing Wire C, with a bended end F; 
and into the ſaid Staple, preſs in with your Fing- 
ers, the ſpringing Wire on the bended end : And 
on it hang the Weight D, by its Hook E; and 
ſo let Globe and all ſink into the Water gently, in 
the poſture repreſented in the ſaid Figure, to the 
Bottom, where the Weight D, touching firſt, is 


it acquired in deſcending, carried downwards, a 
little after the Weight is ſtopt, ſuffers the ſpring- 


ing Wire to fly back, and thereby ſets it ſelf at 


Il being by the Imperus | 


F, the Reſiſtance of the Water ro that Motion, 
beats the Bucket downwards, and keeps ir in the 
Poſture G; whereby the included Water is pre- 
ſerved from going out, and the Ambient Water 
kept from getting in. 


liberty to re- aſcend: And by obſerving the time off 


the Balls ſtay under Water, (which may be done 
by a Watch, having Minutes and Seconds; or by 


a good Minute-glaſs; or beſt of all by a Pendulum 
vibrating Seconds; which muſt be 3 Foot, 3 ; In- 


ches long, viz. between the middle of the Bullet, 


and the upper end of the Thread, where it is fa- 


ſtened, or held when it Vibrates. By this way, 
with the help of ſome Tables, you may come to 
know any Depth of the Sea. 


Note, That care muſt be had of proportioning | 


the Weight, and Shape. of the Lead, to the Bulk, 


Weight, and Figure of the Globe, after ſuch a 


manner, as upon Experience ſhall be found moſt 
convenient. 

In ſome of the Trials already made wich this 
Inſtrument, the Globe being of Maple-wood, well 


212 


covered with Pitch, to hinder ſoaking in, was 5 7+ | 


in Diameter, and weighed 2 — th 


As for inſtance : If in the Depth of 20 Fathom, | 


ſoon as rhe Bucket is pulled upwards by the Line 
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wich ſomerhing, Solid, Tangible, and Moveable os | 


| renſion is an Idea belonging to Body only; 
Space tis plain may be conſidered wat y 
chat Space, in the general ſigniſication, is the ſame 
thing with Diſtance, conſider d every way, whe- 
ther there be any ſolid Matter in it or not. 
Space therefore, is either Abſolute or Relative. 
| | Abſolute Space, conſidered, in its own Nature, 
and without regard to any thing external, always 
remains the ſame, and is immoveable ; bur Relative 
Space, is that moveable Dimenſion or Meaſure of 
the former, which our Senſes define by irs Pofiti- 
ons to Bodies within it; and this the yulgar uſe 
for immoveable Space. þ 
| Relative Space, in Magnitude and Figure, is al- 
ways the ſame wirh Abſolure, but tis not neceſſary 
it ſhould be ſo Numerically. Thus if you ſuppoſe 


a Ship to be indeed in abſolute Reft, then the Pla- 


ces of all things within her, will be the fame Abſo- 
lutely and Relatively, and nothing will change irs 
Place. Bur then ſuppoſe the Ship under Sail, or in 
Motion, and ſhe will continually paſs thro new 
Parts of abſolute Space: Bur all things on Board 


¶conſider d Relarively, in reſpect tothe Ship, may be 


notwithſtanding in the ſame Places, or have the 


ſame Situation and Poſition, in regard to one ano- 
ther. | 


SPAGYRICA Medicines. See Hermetick. 
 SPAGYRICK, or Spagyrical Arr, the ſame with 
Chymiſtry; and a Spagyriſt, is a Chymiſt. Chy- 
miſtry is called rhe Spagyrick Arr, from arzy and 
£3aigey, ro extract, and to collect, or gather roge- 
ther. Becauſe it teaches how to ſeparate and ex- 
mm the purer Parrs or Subftances, from mixr 
ies. | 
 SPARADRAPDM, in a Piece of Linen ting'd 
on both fides, either with a thick Ointment, or Plai- 
ſter, and is made this way. After you have melted 
your Ointmenr, or Plaifter, dip your Linen in ir, 
extend it, and keep it for uſe. Blanchard. 
SPASMODICES, are Medicines againſt Con- 
vulſions. | : 
SPASMOLOGIA, is a Treatiſe of Convulſions. 


| SPASMUS, is any Convulſive Motion: Carden 


makes two ſorts of Convulſive Affections, viz. Te- 
tanus Spaſmus ; and by the former he underſtands 
a conſtant Contraction, whereby the Member be- 
comes rigid and inflexible; by the latrer he un- 
derſtands ſudden Concuſſions and Motions, which 


By the Advantage of this, or the like Veſſel, the 
ſeveral Degrees of Saltneſs of Sea-water, may be 


ceaſe and return Alrernarely. Blanchard. 
SPASMUS Cynicas, a ſort of Convulſions, where- 


by the Mouth is diſtorred on one fide rhro' the 


Contraction of rhe Muſcles. | 
SPECIALITY, in Law, is moſt commonly 


known, according to its nearneſs to the Top or 
Bottom; or rather the Conſtitution of the Sea- 
water in the ſeveral Depths of ſeveral Cli- 
mates. | 

SOUTH Direct Dials. See Prime Verticals. 
SOUTHERN Signs. See Auſtral Signs. 

SOWNE, is a Term uſed in the Exchequer; 
where Eftreates that Sowne not, are ſuch as the 
Sheriff by his Induftry cannot get, and Eſtreates 
that Sowne, are ſuch as he may gather. 


SPACE, if confidered, barely in Length, be- firſt Introduced by 


rween any two Beings, is the ſame Idea that we 
have of Diſtance; but if it be conſidered in Length, 
Breadth and Thickneſs, it is properly called Capa- 
city: And when conſider d between the Extremi- 
ties of Matter, which fills the Capacity of Space, 


taken for a Bond, or Bill, or ſuch like Inftru- 
ment. 


SPECIES, in Metaphyſicks, or Logick, is an 
Idea, that relates to another more general one, to 
which it is ſubſervient, and has only under it 


| Individuals, and Singalars. | 


SPECIES in Algebra, are thoſe Letters, Notes, 
Marks, or Symbols, which repreſent the Quanti- 
ties in any Equation or Demonſtration. This 
ſhort and advantageous way of Notation, was 
Hieta, about the Year 1590, 
and by it he made many diſcoveries in the Proceſs 
of Algebra, not before taken notice of. 
The Reaſon why Vera gave this Name of Spe- 
cies, ro the Letters of rhe Alphabet ſubſervient to 
Algebra, and why he calls it Arithmetica Speci- 


* 


ofe : 


8 f 


ties, as | 
Quantity as well as another, they may properly 


enough be called Species; that is Symbols, Marks, 


or Characters. From whence the Litteral Algebra 
is frequently now a-days called Specious Arithme- 
tick, or Algebra in Species. 

SPECIES, in Medicine, are properly the Sim- 
e Ingredients in the Druggiſts, or Apothecaries 
hops, our of which compound Medicines are 
made: But the Writers of Pharmacy, do. uſually 
give this Name to ſome Aromatick, or Cathartick 
Powders, becauſe probably they were formerly 
kept ready prepared in the Shops, to form Electu- 
aries, Tablets, Pills, Ge. as ſome are ſtill. 


SPECIES, Viſibles, are thoſe wonderfully fine | 


ſuperficial Images of the Bodies which the Light 
produces, and delineares in their due Proportion 
and Colours in the Bottom of our Eyes. Theſe the 
Ariſtotelians would have to be Immaterial, but a 
1coo Experiments prove, That tho' they are ad- 
mirable ſubrile, yer they are really corporeal. 
SPECIFICK is in general, whatever is peculiar 


| ro any diſtinct Species of Things, and which di- 


ſtinguiſhes them from all others of different Spe- 
cies. Therefore the Logicians ſay, Thar in every 
good Definition of any thing, the Specifick Diffe- 
rence oughr always to be inferred. Hence, 
SPECIFICK Gravity, is the Appropriate and 
peculiar Gravity or Weighr, which any Species. 
of Natural Bodies have, and by which they are 
Plainly Diſtinguiſnable from all other Bodies of 
Different kinds. By ſome tis not unproperly called 
Relative Gravity, to diſtinguiſn it from Abſolute 
Gravity, which encreaſes in Proportion to the Big- 
neſs of the Body weighed. Thus, if any Body 
weigh a Pound, one as big again will weigh rwo 
Pounds : And let the Bodies be of what Nature or 
Degree of Specifick Gravity ſoever, a Pound of one 
will be as much as a Pound of the other, Abſolutely 
confidered : Thus as is commonly ſaid, a Pound of 
Feathers, is as heavy as a Pound of Lead. Bur if 
you conſider Lead and Feathers Relarively, the 
Specifick Gravity of rhe Former, will be much 


e 
ior Julk will be much heavier than Feathers : 
And Gold heavier than Lead, Ge. 

. *Tis of fo great Advantage in many reſpects as 
will appear below to find truly the Specifick Gravi- 
ties of B Bodies, that many Curious Ways have been 
thought of, and experimented for this Purpoſe. 
As by forming exact Cubes of different ſubſtan- 
ces, and raking rheir Weight accurately in Nice 


Scales; and by melting Metals of different 


Gravities, and then caſting them in Moulds of the 
ſame Dimenſions. But for Practice and Univer- 


ful nſe, nothing is better than rhe following Me- 


thod, which is to weigh any Body firſt in Air, and 
then in Water; which latter being conſidera- 
bly a Denſer Fluid than Air, will buoy up the Bo- 
dy immerſed in it in part; and will conſequently 
make it weigh leſs there than in the Air. And if 
after this you ſubſtract rhe Weight found in the 
Water, from the former in the Air 5 a Remainder 
or Difference will be found, which is the Weight of 


ater than that of rhe Larrer. Or Lead, or Bulk, 


| 
| 


| 


2 


| | 
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as much Water as is equal to the Bulk of rhe Body. 
As Archimedes hath demonſtrated Mathematically, 
and Mr, Boyle Phyſically and Experimentally; an 
his Hydraſtatical Paradoxes. So that by this means 
having two Bodies, one Firm, and the other Li- 
quid, with the Weight of each part, tis very eaſie 
to find the Proportion that one hath to the other, 
Bulk for Bulk ; by only dividing the greater by 
the lefſer; for the Quotient will ſhew the Speci- 
fick Gravity of the heavier Body compared with 
as much Warer as is equal to it in Bulk. As if 
the Quotient be 2, 3, 6, or 19 ; the Body will ac- 


cordingly be twice, thrice, 6, or 19 times as hea- 


vy as Common Water. Wn” 
The Application of which Rule, and the great 
Advantages which may be made of the uſe of ir. 
You will find in the following Problems or Expe- 


riments. 


I. To find the Specifick Gravity of fuch Bodies as 
will fink in Water, and not be diſſolved by it. 


Having ready a Pair of good fmall Scales which 
will turn with rhe + of a Grain, (or + Part may do 


vell enough) drill a ſmall Hole in the middle of one 


Scale, thro which put a Horſe- hair about a Foot 
in length with a Knot at the upper end of it, and 
a Loop at the other, put as much Horſe-hair in 
the oppoſite Scale, as will ſerve to Equiponderate 
the other, and having well adjuſted your Scales: 
Weigh firft the Body in the Air, carefully turn 


the Weight into Grains, (twill be beſt to uſe Troy 
Weight) and write down the Number on a piece of 


Paper. Then faſten the Body ro the Horſe- hair, 
Spring Water, and putting Weights into the 


ſite Scale, find its Weight exactly in the Water, 


(where it muſt ſwim about freely, and not touch 
the Bottom or Sides, of the Veſſel.) Turn alſo this 
Weight into Grains, and ſubſtract it from the for- 
mer Weight in Air, and note the Remainder; by 
which Remainder divide the tirſt found Weight in 
Air; and the Quotient will be the Proportion that 
the Body bears ro Water; that is, will ſhew the 
Sepcifick Gravity in reſpect of Water, which is 
pitched on as a Standard to compare it by. 

| | Example. 

A Piece of white Marble weighed in Air 1169 
Grains, and in Water 738 Grains; which ſubſtra- 
cted from the former Weight left 431 Grains; by 
which Remainder dividing the Weight in Air, 
1169, the Quotient was 272, which is the Speci- 
fick Gravity of Marble, in reſpect of as much 
Water as is equal to it in Bulk. | 


N. B. If you practice this much, twill be beft 


to hang your Scales upon a Gibbet, or ſome other 


| 


Reft, where they may hang freely ; and fo you 
will have both your Hands at liberty for more nice- 
ly adjuſting the Balance, and your Arm will not 
be weary with holding the Scale; and be ſure that 
the Scales play freely, and are no way tangled, 
and that you do not wer your Weights, nor Scales; 
for a little careleſsneſs may e great Errors 
in ſuch Caſes: Let alſo the Body hang a while in the 
Water before you weigh it, and move it up and 


; down, and gently knock it againſt the Sides of the 
| Veſſel, ro extricare it from all Bubbles of Air, that 


/ 


elſe ſticking to it, may buoy it up a little, and con- 


| 4 I 2 ſequently 


and leiſurely immerſe it into a Veſſel of Rain; or 
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ſequently induce you to miſtake its Weight. You | 
ſnould alſo have a ſmall pair of Plyers, or Tongs, 
to take up your Grains withal, left you let them 
fall; which with your Fingers you may be apt to 
do, and fo occafion your ſelf a needleſs trouble. 
-*Twill be convenient alſo ro make a little Net 
of Horſe-bair (of ſmall Maſhes) to hold round, or 
ſmall Bodies; that cannot conveniently be faſtened 
with one Hair only; be ſure always to Equipoiſe 
your Seales, before you begin to wei | 


The Uſes of this Fxperiment. 


1. Since common Stone, Marble, and Rock- 
Chryſtal, Se. (See the Table of Specafick Gravity) 
are to Water, but as 2 f (or 5 to 2;) if you find 
a piece of ſtrong Matter, whoſe Specifick, Gravity 
exceeds that Proportion, you may conclude, That 
it harh in it ſomething of a Mineral, or Meralline 
Nature, in proportion to its exceſs above the 
Weight of common Stone. 9 3D. 

2. By this Method alſo, a Body may be exami- 
ned, whether it be of a ſtony Nature, or not? So 
Coral and Pearls, will be diſcovered to approach 
rather to a Stony, than to a common Vegetable, 
or Animal Nature; and Bezaar, and the Stones 
found in the Bladders of Men, or other Animals, 
will by their great lightneſs ſhew themſelves of a 
very different Conſtitution from ordinary Stones. 


3. Zy this Method, you may make an Eſtimate 
of the Goodneſs of ſeveral Stones, or Bodies of 


the ſame Kind, or Denomination: For having 


found the Gravity of ſuch as are Excellent, all o- 


thers of leſſer Goodneſs, may eaſily be diſtingui- 
ſhed, as they are any way diverſe from that Stan- 


4. And thus alſo Genuine Stones, or Minerals, 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſned from falſe ones; and 
counterfeit Money readily known from Sterling, 
tho never ſo well waſh'd over, or gilded ; for ha- 
ving by your own Trials, or by the help of ſuch a 
Table as is here annexed, gorren the Specifick Gra- 
vity of ſuch Srones, Gems, or Corns, as are True 
and Genuine, ler that be the Standard whereby ro 
eftimare others by; which laſt uſe, is of univerſal 
Advantage, and may aſſiſt the Phyſician, Apothe- 
cary, or Druggiſt in the Drugs, the Jeweller in 
Gens, and Precious Stones, and the African Mer- 
chant, in the Choice of the Sand or Duſt Gold, 
which is often Counterfeit. 


Had the Curious Dampier known this Method, 
he might perhaps have trucked and gotten ſome of 
the Indian yellow Rings at the Baſhee Iſland : (vid. 
Dampier's Travels, Edit. 2. Chap. 15. p. 427.) 
which it appears he had no great Encouragement 
to do, not being able exactly to diſtinguiſh whether 
they were Gold or not. 


II. To weigb Mercury, or ſuch heavy Fluids that 
will fink into, and not mingle with Water; as 
alſo the Fra 


than Water, ſmall Sands, Filings of Metals, 
Gold Grains, or Duſt, and ſuch like ſmall 
things about which a Horſe-hair cannot be 
faſtened. 55 


To 5 a ſmall Glaſs Jar, or a little Silver or 
Braſs Cup (bur Glaſs is beſt when it can be had) 
with two Handles or Ears to it, and that fhall hold 


themſelves; and af you intend to make 


the Air, the other of its weight in Water, which 


then their ſpeci 
(by a little Calculation) may be eaſily enough 


s of, or ſmall Precious Stones, 
Pearls, &c. and all Powders that are heavier | 


about an Ounce and a Half, or: two Quaces of 
Water; and weighing ir carefully in che Air firſt, 
note exactly its Weight, (which lay by in ſome 
read Place) then alſo find the Glaſs s Weighr 
in Water, and lay the Weights carefully by, by 
uſe of this Practice, 'rwill be better Rows gre 
pieces of Lead, one of the weight of the Glaſs in 


will be always in readineſs. This done, put the 


Mercury, Liquor, or Powder you intend to weigh 


into your Glaſs, (which may be called the Hy 
tical Bucket) and putting into the Aer Scale the 
before found weight of the Bucket, find the weight 
of the Matter in Air, and write it down (as in Ex- 
peri ment 1.) then take the Bucket out of the Scale, 
and pox x into it, by degrees (chat it may mingle 
well with it, and exclude all Air) Water enough 
ro cover the Matter, or wer it throughly; and then 
putting into the oppoſite 5cale the weight that an- 
wers to the Bucket in Water, faſten your Bucket 
by a Horſe-hair to your Scale, and let it down 
gently into a Veſſel of Water, and ſo ſind its weight 
carefully in the Water; then (as in Experiment 1.) 
Subſtract that from the weight in Air, and by the 
Remainder divide the weight in Air, and the Quo- 
tient will be the ſpecifick Gravity of the Liquor, 
PRs Sc. to as much Water as is equal to it 
In op | 


III. To weigh ſuch ſolid Bodies as will diſſolve in, 
or be injured in Water. 


Weigh them (as before) firſt in Air, and then in- 


ſtead of Water, uſe the clear Oil or Spirit of Tur- 
pentine, which is cheap enough, and may be had 


at any Druggiſts, in which no Salts, nor Vitriols, 
nor Acid Sublimates will diſſolve ; and proceed in 


all things, as if you weighed the Body in Water; 


and fo you will obtain the ſpecifick Gravity of the 
Body in reſpect of Oz/ of I ine; which may 
be the Rule for theſe ſorts of Bodies, as common 
Water was for the others. And this way will 
have the ſame Uſe as the other: For having at any 
time weighed a piece of any Body (as ſuppo 


Mercuri s dulcu) in the Oil, that you know. is 


good; that may be your Standard to try more of 
the ſame Sublimare for the future; for if you find 
it hath not the ſame ſpecifick Gravity that the for- 


mer (which you weighed) had, but is lighter, you 


may conclude ir hath not its due proportion of Mer- 


cury; and conſequently, is adulterated, as indeed 


that which is Sold in the Druggiſts Shops often is; 
and therefore thoſe that deal much in ſuch things, 
may make a Table (from their own Experience) 


of the weights of Bodies in reſpect of Oil of Tur- 


pentine, which will be of ready Uſe to them: And 
Gravity in reſpect of Water 


found by the following Experiment. 


IV. To find the Specifick Gravity of Liquids and 
Fluide. 1 | 


1. Theſe are of two ſorts, and conſequently 
'rwill be expedient to be furniſhed with a double 
Standard to examine them by. In order therefore 
ro find the weight of Common Water, Beer, Ale, 


Burning Spirits, or any Vegetable or Animal Li- 


quors ; get either a piece of Amber or Red hard 


Seal- 
ing 


os Mi yo-yo W 3 
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ing on that Body as your common Standard, 


„ — 


- 
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ng Wax, or a Roll of common Brimftone, and weigh 
it in the Air, and then in the Liquor 
tend to examine; and (proceeding as in | 
you will thence find the ſpecifick Gravity of char 
Body in reſpect of the Fluid, and conſequently of the 
Fluid in reſpect of that Body: And ow nr gr! par 
tis eaſie 
ro compare the Weight of all Liquids of the firſt 
kind in reference to it; for thoſe in which the Bod 
weighs leſs, will be the Heavier Liquors : And thoſe 
in which it weighs more, * in proportion to 
the decreaſe or increaſe of the weights of your 
Standard in the Fluid. 


2. Bur to find the Weights of ſtrong briny Sea- 
water, ſaline Menſtrua, and all acid Spirits and 
Stygian-waters, as the Oil of Vitriol, Aqua-forts, 
&c. *rwill be neceſſary ro employ a heavier Body 
for your Standard; and therefore in ſuch, wei 

either a piece of Reck-Chryſtal, or which will do 


as in Exper, 1.) 


as well, white le, or a piece of ſolid Glaſs ; 
ſuch as rhe Tobacco ſtoppers of thar Meral, &c. 


which being mote ponderous, will fink in theſe 


' Liquors, in which Amber or Wax will not; and 


proceed as above in the former part of this Expe- 
riment. : | 
USES. 
1. By theſe Experiments, the goodneſs of all 


kinds of Liquors inay be examined : For, as to 
the firſt kind of Liquors before- mentioned, tis 


| probable, the more fine and ſpirituous they are, 


the /ighter they will be, and the more your piece 
of Amber or Sealing-wax will weigh in rlem ; 


- which having once weighed in ſome Liquor of the | 
kind, that you were aſſured was | nar the weight 


of your Piece in that, may be the dard to com- 
pare others by. But the latter ſort of Liquors 
will require a contrary way of eſtimation; for the 
more ponderous they are, the better they may be 
judged to be; and conſequently, the leſs your piece 
of Marble or Glaſs weighs in them, the greater de: 
gree of goodneſs you may conclude them ro con- 
rain. By weighing alſo the Solid in a parcel of any 
kind of theſe that you have proved as good, its 
weight may be the Standard, ro compure the 
goodneſs of rhoſe of the ſame ſort of Liquors. 


2. Hence alſo you may moſt accurately diſcover, 
whether you are impoſed upon by the Merchant, 
Vintner, or Diſtiller, &c. in Quantities of Mine or 
4 which you have bought on the Credit of 
the Sample that was ſhewed you to examine ; for 


if you ſind that the ſpecifick Gravity of the whole | 
Veſſel ſent you home, is different from that parcel | 
which you tried, you may be aſſured, that tis ſome | 


way mix d and adulterated. 


3. The Chymiſt alſo may by this means adjuſt | | e 3 
Me- ' 1. When the Body to be meaſured will not be 
injured by the Contract of the Water, Weigh the 


his Menſtrua for the diſſolving of Mineral or 
tallick Bodies to the beſt advantage; by fo tem- 
pering them, (either by weakening their Strengih, 
or increaſing it) that they ſhall prove the moſt ex- 
pedite Diſſolvents: For many know very well, 
that a Menſtruum nay as well be too ſtrong, as roo 
weak: And therefore the ſpecifick Gravity of an 
ape Menſtruum may perhaps be the beſt guide to 


portion another for the ſame purpoſe. 


you in- | 


| we confider that every Body weighed in Water, 


v. To find the folid Content of any ſniall Body, rhe” 
never ſo irregulat, (if it bs heavier than Water} 


by weighing it in Water. 


Mr. Boyle, by many curious Trials, found thar 
2 Cubic Inch of Water is equal in weight to abour 
256 Grains, or half an Ounce, and 16 Grains Troy: 
Which Number of Grains is very happy for ſuch 
Trials, becauſe of irs many aliquot Patrs ; and al- 
ſo, becauſe every 32 Grains anſwers to juſt + of 
3 | * an 
uppoſe therefore you weigh a Body firſt in Air 
and then in Water, nd ſhall find ** the _ 
Medium to lofe of irs weight in Air juſt 256 Grains 
or + Ounce 16 Grains, you may conclude that the 
ſolid Content of chat Body is juſt one Cubic Inch; 
and if ir loſe but + or 4; or 7 of that number of 


: 
N 


So on the other fide, if it loſe more than 256 gr. 
as 2, 3, or 4 times that weight; its ſolid Content 
will be accordingly 2, 3, or 4 Cubic Inches. The 
= 14 of — other proportional Decrements of 
t es weight, in compariſon of 256, the Stan- 
dard for one Eubick 4 5 e, 

The reaſon of this Proceſs is clear enough, if 


loſes there ſo much of irs weight as the Water a- 
mounts ro, which is equal ro that Body in Bulk ; 


or in other words, Thar it weighs leſs in Water, 


than in Air, by the weight of as much Water as 
is equal to the Body in bulk, which is the Fun- 
damental Theorem of all Hydroſtaticks, and is 


Mathematically demonſtrated by Archimedes, and 


Phyfically by Mr. Boyle, in his Hydroftatical Para- 
Xes. | 
And fince alſo, as is before declared, a Cubick 
Inch of Watet weighs exactly 256 Grains, what 
every Body loſes in Water juſt that Sum (of its for- 
mer weight in Ait) muſt needs be in Solid Content 
equal to a Cubick Inch; for the Decrement of 


its weight is equal to the weight of as much Wa- 


ter as its bulk takes up, (by the univerſal Theorem) 


and that is found to be in weight 256 Gr. which 

is exactly equal to one Cubick Inch; therefore rhe 

Content of that Body is juſt fo mach. 
USES. 

This is more exact than any Menſuration can 

be for ſmall Bodies; tis very expeditious, and may 

be of good uſe (beſides irs Curioſity) in a great 


many Caſes, as is obvious to any thinking 
Perſon. f 


Water, by its weight in that Medium. 
This Experiment will have two Caſes. 


Body in Air ; and. then rake a piece of Lead, or 
ſorne ſuch heavy Meral, and of a known atid even 
weight, (as ſuppoſe a Penny-weight or Half a 
Penny-weighr, c. to avoid Fractions) and capa- 


| weight in Air, and keep the Remainder as the Spe- 


| cifick weight of your piece of Lead in Water. 


This done, faften your Lead with Horſe-hair Us 
; | che 


Grains, the Content is 2, 5, + bf a Cubick Inch. 


VI. Ts find the ſelid content of a Body lighter than 


ble of finking your Body in Water. Weigh your 
Lead in Water, and Subſtract that weight from its 


- — — 


R 
| : 


vourkinend 
tent of; w ö 
cloſe of the ith Experiment: 
weight being divided by 256, 
Se. will accordingly give you 8 
Cogrent in entite, half, or quarters of Cubick In- 


© Example. 


Becauſe this laſt Proces hath ſomething of diffi 
culty in ir, (eſpecially to a young Hydroſtatitian) 
1 will ſubjoin the following Example, which will 
ſerve nor only to enlighten this, but many other 
| Rules of this nature. 5 * 5 
+. A Cubs of Oak which was made with) ; 
great Exactneſs by a good Workman, C 192 * 

weighed in Air. 7 
2. A piece of Lead juſt an Once (9). 1 
220 


make ir fink) weighed 


3. The Lead in Warer weighed - 
Which Subtracted from 240, the Lead's 
weight in Air, left for its Specifick F c20 
weight in Water. 


le im Air m_ Þ 433 


5. The weight of the Aggregate in Water L162 


1 
+ 


6. Which Subrrated from the weight of Fr! 


the Aggregate in Air 433 + left 


7. The Specifick weight of the Lead in } 
Water (viz. 20) being Subtracted from 
which laſt remainder I left for the 

weight of the Cube in Water 
Which laſt Number wants but 4 Gr. and a 2 of 

256, the Standard before mentioned, viz. Of the 

weight in Grains of a ſolid Inch of Water. 


CASE2. 


When there is danger of injuring the Body by its 
either being diſſolved by Water, or elſe admitting 
it too much into its Pores, you may uſe Oil of 
Turpentine inſtead of Water; only inſtead of rhe 
Standard 256 Grains for a Cubick Inch, you muſt 
uſe 221, for that Mr. Baye found a Cubick Inch of 
that Oil ro weigh; and therefore proceed alto- 
gerher as in the laſt Caſe, only uſe Oil inſtead of 
Water, and divide the weight of your Solid in 
Oil af Turpentine, by 221, and the Quotient will 
give the Contents of it in Cubick Inches or parts 
of an Inch. FIT" — 
Lou may alſo in ſome caſes, having firſt found 
the weight of the Body you would examine in Air, 
over-lay.iz carefully with a Coat of Bees-wax, to 


251 


VI. To find the weight of any Floating Body, thu 


never ſo great, by knowing what 
nander Water. 


'"Sappoſe a Ship ſhould have under Wat x 
n qu By ach 


part of it is 


Ons, 
Ship, 
Place, 


ound | 


plain, Thar to folye this Problem, you need onl 
Mulciply 100000 by 76, ( which? is 7600000) = 
the Product is the weight of the whole Ship in 
Pounds Tray. | 


A Table of Specifick Gravith of Bodies in 
Proportion to Water, from Mr. Boyle 
ana my own Experiments. 


keep- is from being injur d by the Water, and 


having then found che weight of the Bees-wax uſed | Another Piece 
to. cover it, (which is eaſily done by weighing the | Coral white | 

ain when covered, and then from chat | Chalk, found by Dr. Slare ro be as 1, 
weight Subtracting the weight of the naked Body | Gold Ore not Rich from India 


Bady 


KC | Proportion. 
12 * L, 94 ton 
4 | to 1 
| 1 480 2 18 to 1 
Antimony (Hungarian? as 4 to 1 
Antimony Crude, which ſeem'd 1 2 2M 8 
Reval IS. e 
egulus, e of at above, and 1. „ 1 1 
the common way yas ” 9 Wa 
Cinnabar of Antimony 28 7 + or 
Bezoar Stone JN 2 4 SW, 
— Another as I, 64 to r 
A fine Oriental one as 1, 53 to 1 
.----- Another 7 4s 1, 34 101 
Al pers of coll Bagh WT 4.02 
An old BraſsGold Weight(mark'd | 
XXXIII.) * N * 32 
A piece of hammer'd Braſs as 8, 66 to 1 
Coral red 5 as 2, 63 to 1 
Chryſtal as 2, 21 ro I 
Cornelian | as 3, 29 to 1 
Calculus humanus as 1, 72 to 1 
-----Agather as 1, 47 to 1 
-----Agather as 15 77 co 1 
Coco-thot ; _ as 1, 34 to I 
Native Crabs-Eyes as 1, 89 to 1 
Artificial Crabs-Eyes as 2, 48 ron 
Calx of Lead as 8, 94 do 1 
Copper Stone as 4, 09 to 1 
Copper Ore as 4, 15 ror 
Copper Ore Rich 3 as 4, 17 to 1 
An old Copper Half-penny, N 3 | 
( (Charles 2d's Coin} bat SH... 
Common Cinnabar . as 8, + to 1 
Cinnabar of Antimony as 7, 03 to 1 
as 7, o6 to 1 

as 2, 54 10 1 

22 to x 
as 2, 63 to 1 


-- 


By W = 9 R 


ba = by by buy bu. 
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T latop of the ſame as 2, 2.9 4 i + Raman — tar 
An old Jacobus e 18 011 : 
A piece of Gold Common- wealth a * | 4 Fable of Specifick Grawity, from Phil. 
Coin py Hoh Tranſ N. 169. 1 
e * 
a8 3, I Ol 7 ve W 8h 0 
Granate Bohemian „ , 8 ym 6 
A page of commun Glas Tole- 1, 8 Dried 2 —̃ͤ —ð.v— 6 
Din of a brown colour 9 Dried _ ORC 2 
Hæmatites Engliſn as 3, 76 to 1 py 5 Walnut Tree — — 621 
A Hone to Set Razors on as 2, 96 to 1 * -tree (meanly dry) ——————— 705 
An Icicle broken from a Grotto, 4 : » meanly dry, and lappy  —— — 734 
found by Dr. Slare to be * — er Foes 4, pretty well dry'd — —_—_ 
Ivory 5 as 1, 91 to 1 r CO e e eee 
A piece of burnt or roaſted Iron Ore as 3 7 to 1 — ds 16 Years old ——— 360 
as 7 + to 1 | Oak, very dry, and almoſt Worm-caten — 
a 2 16 wo 1 Oak a Near old, but fappy —— —-— $70. 
as 2,98 ro 1 Ok (Heart) found and dry 929 
E 4, 92 ro I Another Piece e — — 932 
as 2, 69 ro 1 An TAE: 913 
as 7, 14 to 1 Redwood . — 
Ane as 11, 42 to 1 2 n — ee e 
1 8 Rich as 7, 54 to 1 | BED = "_ . 1327 
— — 5 — a * | Fier. Coal of Staffordſhire | ha 
Marcaſites as 4, 45 co I 2 = Ce reno ay 0 2666 
Another from Stalbridge as 4, 50 to 1 | 2 ws | 1777 
Mercury revived from the Ore as 14 to 1 * EE A ————— 
Mineral (Ce nim) ſhinins like a? as 3, 37 fol | —- py 5 85 1872 
8 oo 3 9, 06 to 1 | Heddington-ſtone, of the ſoft lax kind — 
Marble white WS 7 w1 3 one, an old dry piece — 2049 
Pearl (a large one) . as 2, ST © 1 BY, k It I Marble - | 2542 
Fine Orient Seed Pearl as 2, 75 to 1 E — n TT RR 
Rhinoceros-horn as 1, 99 to 1 | K Ti, 5 al ; 2718 
Sulphur vive n%S Ez”. .. 
Another very fine from Germany as 1, 98 to 1 1 5 88 43 
Slate (Iriſh) . 2, 49 © 1 2 k-fil ig rn a Wo" 
 ASilverHalf-crown (K.W's Coin) as 10,75 to 1 Quick: — We JJ 5 Yo Rs 
Silver Ore, choice from Saxony as 4, 97 to 1 Quick:fiiver, another parcel more W 
ly weigh d 13595 
Another piece as 7 to 1 Þ = 1 
A Whetſtone, nor fine, ſuch 2 _ I e nnn 
N | as 2, 74 to 1 Urine 1033 
A round Pebble-ſtone (within Nas 2, 61 to E 2623 
of Flint) | as 2, 61 to 1 8 clear 1028 
Talc, a piece like Lapis Amianthus as 2, 28 to 1 = e Plain Ale ——————— 02g 
Talc (Venetian) as 2, 73 tor | =. = 
Talc (Jamaican) "tz Sn Yo — 92 — 
New Engliſn Tin Ore, Mr. Huberts as 4, 8 to 1 | cer Vinegar 1034 
Tin Ore, black, rich as 4, 18 to 1 0 | 
2 choice Piece as 3 to 1 [A Table f $ pecifick Gravity, by Mr. J. C. 
utry as 5 wr | 7 ul. . N. 100. 
Tin Sas „ from Phil Tran. N. 199 
Vitrum Antimonii per fee as 4, 76 to 1 [Cork — — — — 257 
Virriol Engl. a very fine Piece as 1, 88 to 1 | Sefſafra-wood 482 
Unicorns- horn, a Piece as 1, 91 to 1 | Funiper-wood (dry) — 556 
Human Blood, Mr. Boyle found as 1, to 1 | Plamrree (dry) | 663 
Serum of the Blood to Water, Las - 26002 Maſtic — dy _ 0 
he found to be he 53 Santalum Citrin 809 
Aſphaltum, Mr. Beyle, as I, 14 to 1 | Santalum Album — 141 
Scotch Coal as 1, 13 to 1 | Santalum Rubrum 1128 
ES Ebony = — _— —— 77 
Lignum Rhodium SEE 1125 
Lignum Afphaltum — — 1179 
Aloes (I believe he means the Wood) 1177 
: Succi num Pellucidum — —— — 10865 
8 Succinum Pingue 1087 
76 — — — 1238 
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1. Such as are Eminently, and Peculiarly 
Friendly to this or that Part of the Body, as to 
the Hearr, che Brain, the Stomach, Ge. ' 


2. Such as do ſeem to Attract, Expel, or Evacu- 


Fare ſome determinate Humour by a kind of Spe- 


cifick Power, that they are endowed with. Thus 
Jalap Purges, Watry Humors, Rhubarb Bile, 


Borax ? Sc. And, 

A ed factitious Marble _—_— | 

A — — — — 1928] 3. Such as have a Virtue to cure by ſome hid- 
Onſter-ſhell 2092 den Property, this or that Particular Diſeaſe. 
Murex ſhell — — — 2590 9 


2 —— 22 


Wood petreſied in Lough Neagh in Ireland 2341 


Coral —_ 
Hyacinth (Spurious) 2631 


Faſper (Spurious) ; - 2666 


A Pellucid Pebble 2659 
Chryſtallum Diſdsachaſticum — - 2704 
A Red Paſte 2842 
Lapis Nepbriticus : — 2894 
Lapis Ami antus, from Wales — "20 


Lapis i 394 
A Hone | 3 * 
Sardaketes — — 
Granate | 


" T7 * * 


A blue Slate, with ſhining Particles in it 

A Mineral Stone, yielding one part in — 
of Metal . 

The Metal Extracted thence — — Y500 

The Silver Ore of Wales (as it is reputed) 7464 


The Metal thence Extracted 11087 
Zi ſinuth : 9859 
Speiter — — — 7065 
Spelter Soder e 2362 
Iron of a Key — — ——_—— 76, 
Steel 7852 
Caſt Braſ —— — — 8100 
Wrought Braſs 28280 
Hammer d Braſs ———= — — $349 


A falſe Guinea 9075 
A true Guinea — — 1 


Sterling ſiiver 10535 
A Braſs Half-crown — — 8468 
Electrum (a Britiſh Coin) | 12071 
4A Gold Coin of Barbary —— 17548 
A Gold Medal from Morocco 18420 
A Mentz Gold Ducat — 18261 
4 Gold Coin of Alexander's 18893 
A Gold Medal of Queen Mary —- 19100 
4 Gold Medal of Queen Elizabeth 19125 


4 Medial eſteemed to be near fine Gold — 19636 


SPECIFCK Medicines, are ſuch as have a Pe- 
culiar Vertue againſt ſome Diſeaſe; as the Quinqui- 
na, or Cortex Peruviana, hath to cure Intermitting 
Fevers: And Phyſicians mention in their Books 
bee kinds of Specifick Medicine. —a 


Lapis Manati 2 


That there are ſuch Medicines as theſe, in the 
latter and moſt proper Senſe of the Word, Mr. 
| Boyle makes very probable, by theſe Reaſons. 


1. The Concurrent Teſtimony of Experience 
both Ancient and Modern. Galen promiſed a Book 
on this Subject, but it is loſt if he ever Wrote it. 


2. Tis manifeſt that Inconſiderable Quantities 


| of Poyſon can do very great miſchief, and pro- 


duce great and diſmal Effects without any mani- 
feft Quality appearing to be in them : And there- 
fore by Parity of Reaſon, one would conclude; 
Medicines may be found which ſhall heal and do 
good the ſame way. 


3. The Teftimony of Phyſicians themſelves 
who in their Writings, do always mention ſome 
one .Specifick or other, which they believed was 
really ſuch. | 


And certainly it would be well worth while to 
keep an account of the Operations of as many 
pretended Specificks, as can come to any Phyfict- 
ans knowledge, and by no means to reject all things 
of that Nature, becauſe a Reaſon cannot preſently 
be given for the Cure; for if we ſhould always 
do ſo, we muſt reject almoſt every thing. 

SPECILLUM, is a Surgeons Inſtrument called 
uſually a Probe, by which he ſearches the Depths, 
Windings, Sc. of Wounds and Ulcers. 

SpECULUM Lucidam, See Sepeum Lucidum. 

SPECULUM Ocul:, the Apple, or Pupil of the 
Eye. See Aranea Tunica Oculi. 

SPECULUM Oris. See Dilatatorium. 

SPELL, a Sea Word ſignifying to let go the 
Shears and Bowlings of a Sail, (chiefly the Miſſen) 
and Bracing the Weather Brace in the Wind, that 
the Sail may lie looſe in the Wind: This is done, 
when a Sail hath roo much Wind in ir, and there 
is Danger of Wronging the Maſt. This Word is 
| moſtly uſed about the Miſſen- ſail. For there in- 

ſtead of ſaying take in the Miſſen and Peek it up; 
chey ſay in one Word Spell the Miſſen. 

To do a Spell alſo with them, ſignifies doing any 
Work for a ſhort time, and then leaving it: There- 
fore a Freſh Spell is when Freſh Men come to 
Work; and ro give a Spell, is all one as to ſay 


Work in ſuch an ones Room. 
SPENT, The Seamen ſay a Ship hath Spent 
any Maſt, or Yard, when it is broken down by 
foul Weather, or any ſuch accident: Bur if it be 
done by an Enemies Shot in Fight, they ſay ſuch 
a Yard or Maſt was ſhot by the Board. 
SPERMATICK Veſſels, and Parts, are thoſe 
Arteries and Veins, which bring the Blood to, 


and convey it from the Teſticles: Likewiſe thoſe 


Veſſels through which the Seed paſſes : Les 
a 


* 


H 


SP I 


—_— . 
all whiriſh Parts of the · Body, which becauſe of 
their Colour, were anciently thought to be made 
of the Seed: Of this ſort are the Nerves, Bones, 
Membranes, Griſtles, &c. | 

SPERMATOCELE, a Rupture cauſed by the 
Contraction of the Veſſels which eject the Seed, 
and irs falling down into the Serotum. 

SPHACELUS, is a ſudden Extinction of Life 
and Senſe in every Parr. | 

SPHANOIDALIS Satura, is a Suture that ſur- 
rounds the Os Sphenoides, ſeparates it from the Os 
Occipits, from the Os Petroſum, and from the Os 
Fronts. 

SPHENOIDES, is a Bone of the Cranium, 
common both to the Skull and upper Jaw; it is of 
a very * Figure; and is ſituated in the 
middle of the Baſis of the Skull, and is joy ned to 
all the Bones of the Cranium, by the Sutura Sphæ- 
noi dalis, except in the middle of its Sides, where 
it is continued to the Ofſa Petroſa as if they were 
one Bone. This Bone has a ſmall Protuberance in 
the middle thereof, from which the Muſcles of the 
Uvrula ariſe : On its Inſide it has 4 Proceſſes call- 
ed Clinoides. Betwixt the two Tables of this Bone, 


under the Cella Turica, there is a Sinus divided in 


two in the middle, which opens by two Holes into 
the Cavity of the Noſtrils. In this Bone ſome ſay, 
there are alſo 12 Holes; by the firſt and ſecond 
paſs the Optick Nerves; by the reſt paſs other 
Nerves for the Motion of other Parts, as alſo of 
Veins and Arteries. 
_ SPHANOPALATINUS, is a Muſcle of the 
_ Gargareon, which deſcends from a round fleſhy 
Origination at a Proceſs of the Os Sphenoides, 
which is in a direct Line between the Ala Ueſper- 
tilions, and Proceſſus Styloides, thence it becomes 
a round fleſhy Belly in half its Progreſs, grows 
leſs again near its lateral Inſertion to the Poſterior 
Parr of the Gargareon. of 
This with its Partner acting, draw the Garga- 
reon with the Uvula upwards and backwards; 
which hinders the maſticated Aliment from Regur- 
gitating through the Foramina Narium in Degluti- 
tion. | 


 SPHANOPHARINGAUS, is a pair of Muſ- 


cles ariſing from the Sinus of the inner Wing of the | 
Os Cuneforme, and going Obliquely downward, | 
Sides of the Gullet; it dilates 


is extended into the 
the Gullet. £ 
 SPHANOIS. See Os Cuneforme. 


* SPHENOPTERIGOPALATINUS, See Pre- 


ri gopalatinus. 
SPHAGITIDES, according to ſome, are the Ju- 
gular Veins in the Neck. 
SPHERE, is a Solid Body, made by the Rota- 
tion of a Semicircle about its Diameter. 


1. All Spheres are to one another as the Cubes 


of their Diameters. For under the Word Cylinder, 
you will find it proved, That Cylinders whoſe Alti- 


tudes are equal to the Diameters of their Baſes, are 
in Proportion to each other as the Cubes of their Dia- 


meters; Which is thus expreſs d rdad ir DDD: : 
ddd. DDD. wherefore, be the Ratio of a Sphere 


to a Cylinder of the ſame Diameter and Height 
ro it, what it will, (and what it is, is ſhewn in an- 
other place) call ity: Therefore rddd. DDD: 
ddd 1 DDD. Bur Hdd. ry DDD : : ddd. 
DDD. Thar is, Spheres are to each other as the 
Cubes of their Diameters. Q. E. D. 


der. 


ſtand. 


7 
2. The ſolidity of a Sphere is equal to the Sur- 
face multiplied into + of the Nadin, as is proved 
from Cor. 1. of Prop. 4. in the word Cylinder. 


3. A Sphere is equal to of a Cylinder havin 
the Diameter of irs Baſe and its Axis equal to — | 


of the Sphere, i. e. a Sphere is * of the Cylinder 


circumſcribed : And the Surface of the Sphere and 
the curved one of the Cylinder circumſcribing ir, 
is the ſame in Quantity ; as is proved in Cylinder, 


Prop. 4. and Corollaries; as alſo very briefly under 
the word Indi vi ſibles. | 


4. The Surface of the Sphere is equal to four 
times the Area of a great Circle. See Cylinder, 
Prop. 4. Coroll. Wherefore add to the Curve and 
Surface of the Cylinder its two circular Baſes, and 


that will make fix great Circles of the Sphere: So 


that the Surface of the Sphere is but 2 of the 
whole Surface of the Cylinder. See alſo Cylin- 


An entire Sphere of Glaſs will unite the Parallel 
Rays of any Object ar the Diſtance of near its 
Semidiamerer behind ir. Molyneux Dioptr. p. 93. 

SPHERE of Aftivity, of any Body, is that de- 
terminate Space or Extent all — about it, to 
which, and no farther, the Efluviums continually 


operate according to thei Nature. Thus we ſee 
the Magnetical Effluvia have certain Bounds and 
Limits, beyond which they will have no Influence 
to turn or to attract the Needle: Bur where-ever 
a Needle be placed, ſo as that it can be moved by 
a Load-ſtone, it may be faid to be within the 
Sphere of Activity of the Stone. 0 


of Deſcribing on a Plane the Circles of the Sphere, 
or any Parts of them in their juſt Pofirion and Pro- 
portion, and of Meaſuring their Arks and Angles 
when Projected. 


* 


As an Introduction to which, you muſt under- 
_ PROPOSITIONS. 
I. If 4 Cone, 4 ABC, be cut by a Plane, 


either by the Ax, or through the Vertex, the 
Section will be a Triangle, 


For the Point A is the Vertex of the Cone, and 
will be ſo of the Triangle, and B C isa Right Line, 
becauſe tis the Diameter of the Circle of the Baſe, 
and A B and A C muſt be Right Lines, becauſe 
the Surface of the Cone will be deſcribed by either 


of them; wherefore the Section A B C is a Tri- 


angle. Q. E. D. 


+U 


emitted from that Body dq feach, and where they 


SPHERICK Geometry, or Projection, is the Art 
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I. Vc A BC be cut by « Plane Parallel 
#0 its Baſe, the Section e F g hᷣ will be a Circle. 


A 


N — 


For let F be the Centre of the circular Baſe ; 
then will A F be the Axis; and if the Cone be cur 


e. Let e g, the Diameter of the Section, be 
drawn, cutting the Axis in i, wherefore e g the 
Diameter of the Section will be parallel ro B C, 
the Diameter of the Baſe. | 


And conſequently, 


5 AF: FB:: A: ie: and 
as AF: FC: A1: ig. 


| Wherefore, by Inverſe Proportion, and ex æquo, as 
FC:FB::ig:5e. 


But BF FC, therefore iq e i g. 


And the ſame conſequence will ariſe if you take 
o and K, any two other Points in the Baſe and in 
the Section; for K i being parallel to o F, and 
Ao F being a Triangle. AF :oF::Az:Kz. 


but as A F: FB:: Az: ze. Wherefore ex 


quo o F: FB:: Ki: ie. And therefore K i, 
and 5 e are equal alſo, and conſequently the Se- 
ction is a Cricle : For i is a Point from whence 
more than two Righr Lines drawn to the Curve 
e h g f are equal; wherefore that Curve muſt be 
a Circle. A. KD.. 


III. If 4 Scalenous Cone A B C be cut by a Plane 
in 4 ſubcontrary Poſition to its Baſe, the Section 
DE H will be a Circle. | 


the Axis, the Section A B C will be a Trian- 


1. The Section A B C made through the Axis: 


is a Triangle. 


2. The Triangle AED is Similar to A BC, 
tho placed a contrary way, (by the Suppoſition) 
(which is called Subcontrary Poſition.) 


3. E D being the mutual Interſection of two 

Planes will be a Right Line, on which take an 
Point, as (i) and through it draw F z G parallel to 
B C, and there let the Cone be cut alſo, then the 

Plane that cuts it being parallel ro the Baſe of the 

Section, F H G muſt be a Circle, and F G a Dia- 
meter. 

Now, becauſe both theſe Interſecting Planes 
are Right to the Plane of the Triangle A B C their 
common [Interſection I H, will alſo be a Right 
Line, and perpendicular to the Plane of the Tri- 
angle, and to the two Lines E D and FG. And 
then, becauſe the Triangles ABC, AED and 
AFG are all Similar, the Angles at G and E muſt 
be equal; and the Vertical ones at i being ſo roo, 
the Triangle F E I muſt be Similar to I D G. 
Wherefore DI: IG: : FI: I E, therefore 
UDIE= nh FIG; but becauſe F G is the 
Diameter of a Cirele, and I H perpendicular to 
it, and terminated at the Circumference, twill be 
a middle Proportional between the Segments of the 
Diameter, and have its Square equal to the Rect- 
angle FIG, (as alſo to irs Equal EI D) where- 
fore the Point H is in the Circumference of a Cir- 
cle, whoſe Diameter is D E. Q. E. D. 


DEFINITION I. 


A circle of the Sphere, as to its Projefion on any 
Plane, 1s of four kinds. 


1. The Primitive Circle, or Limb which bounds 
wah Projection, and within which tis always 
made, 


2. A Direct Circle, whoſe Plane is directly op- 


poſite to the Eye, or when the Eye is in the Axis 
of the Plane. 


3. A 


Go — 23; 2 I ON 1 
r A ö f vets | 33 9 | ata x |, | 145 1% 3 
A Right Circle, whoſe Plane is coincident | - "PROP. 3. POLAR ERNST 
with the Axis of the Eye; of with the viſual |; N gs! k ml 1 
TT =” en. OF”; | | if a Line lie oblique to. the Eye the Pairs: inn 
— N IS. 3 „ ee in the Projection nr 2 5 ws 1 
4. An Oblique Cireie, whoſe Plane lies oblique to] Proportion, as they are in. the Line it ſeif, but WRT! 
the Axis of the Eye, ſo that it makes unequal An-] Þ thoſe Parts of it which lie neareſt to. the Eye, Din 
gles with it. 2 Ill in the Projection appear longer than tho ſe ai 
pred 04] | s which lie more remote from it. 2 Mn 
To Prejett the Sphere truly in Plano, is a Part of 11 
Perſpective; whereof there are ſeveral kinds; but 6 B00 - 
the moſt uſual is what is properly called the Stereo- | | "$1 $1-ik 
grapbick, or ſolid Projection of the Sphere ; and the | 5 anne 
Orthographick, or the Analemma : The latter of * , en 
which, ſee in Analemma. | By . A | Tn 8.45 3 
In the former, the Circles of the Globe are drawn | | 5 ee 
or repreſented on a Plane, which paſſes through x a 10" 120 8 
irs Center, and hath the Eye, ſuppoſed to be in ? 1 ; $4 1 
the Pole or 90*diftant from it; Projeſting the ſeve- 1 | LEES 
ral Circles or Arks of Circles on that Plane, or on | | | a. | WIT #41 
any one parallel roi. | . _o 1871 
In this Projection, if a Line paſs through the | C Eo Hh 0040 
Eye, or be coincident or parallel to the Axis, it | Een 
will be repreſented by a Point. 11 
| | oe ie 955 : inn 
IV. If a Line be direct to the Eye, it will be pro- 1 2 EE, i 
jeRed into a Right Line, whoſe Parts will be in Foy, i the Eye be at A, I tay the Line BC fn TY 
the ſame Proportion to one another, as thoſe of DE. Tie oY be projected into the Line . 
the Primitive Line, of which it i the Nyre- F gl be EB F, which lies nearer to the . 
ſentation. | Eye, ſhall be repreſented by the Line D E, which 04] 
| is longer than FE, the Repreſentation of the other Nn 
half which lies remote from the Eye; as is in a * ny 
manner ſelf evident. | a * 
I a Circle be right to the Eye, or hath its Plane . A! 
coincident with, or parallel to irs Axis, it will be Wi... % 4 
Projected into * ite right Line. es | FRA 1 | 
| PROBLEM L BEER 
Prop. 6. To mo on the Plane of the Projection Ft | 
! a Right Circle, and to diſtinguiſh there ſuch « 1 
L Parts and Diviſions as ſhall truly correſpond to | | 
- thoſe of the Right Circle given. | | 
a 4; - oo Circle given be A BCD; and let ir be 44 
1 EF, ' - __. | divided into eight equal Parts, as in the Fi - 74 
i For, ſince the Line B C (which may be the Dia- | and let the be be = A. Draw F G at 2 1 7 ith 
0 meter of a Parallel Circle) is ſuppoſed io lie Paral- | gles to A C, the Axis of the Eye, to repreſent the 5 
e lel to D F, and is projected into it from the Eye at | Plane of the Proje#ion ; and draw alſo from A, | 
6 A, if you draw the Lines AD, A E, and AF, the A F, AB, AL A C, AK, AD, AG, through | 
M Triangles A BGand ADE will be Similar; As | the feveral Diviſions of the given Circle; Then will 
28 Cot Al rr . F B, B O, 2 E, EP, PD, and D G, be the 
A D:: BC: . as AD: : : | proper Repreſentations of the Parts of the gi 
, AE. ao as A G:AB::BG:- DE:: GC:|Cirde, WI 
E F. Wherefore as the whole B C ro the whole | 
DF: : the Part BG: to the Part DE:: GC: 
E F. 
y 
ds 
7s uy 
p- | nu 
xis | 1 
And if on A as 2 Center with the Diſtance A E, | | 
another Circle be deſcribed, tis plain, that O E, | 
A EB and E F, &c. will be Tangents of the An- alk 
gles OAE, B A E, FAE, Sc. ar the Circum- 11 
| 482 | ference, | 
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other wers of fading P. 
EE EX 
. Poley of the oblique. Circle B C 
K:che Centre of the; Sphere, a right 
perpendicular to B C, which there. 
ore will be the Axis of the oblique Circle: Then a 


Ruler laid from A through Q and 8, che Pale of 
pos - Avis ſhall Preject 


the Polar Points in N 


PROP. VIII. 


The Center (P) of every great Circle (B G) mbich 
lies ablique 10 the Primitive (in the Projection) 
is ſo far diſtant from C, the Centre of the Pri- 
mitive, & s the 1 of the Ark of Eleva- 
tion id Plane, the Plane of the Pri- 


mit ive. 


Make the Ark BA - GT, the Complement of 

the Angle of Elevation, and draw « A, which will 
find the Point P, 
Circle. 


the Centre of the Projected 


ſented by the Line FE. "Tis alſo plain, that if right 
Lines were drawn from A to all the Parts of the 
oblique Circle, of which B C is the Diameter, 


AB 


. 


2. But I ſay that the Scalenous Cone of Rays 
AB C is cut by the Plane F R, ſubcontrarily to its 
Baſe, and conſequently the Section will be a Circle 


(by the 3d) wherefore the giving oblique Circle 
will always be repreſented by a Circle on the Plane 
of the Projection. | Es 

Thar the Scalenous Cone A B C is cut Subcon- 
trarily to its Baſs, may be thus proved. 


Draw A D through the Centre of the Sphere K, 


and join BD and CD. 
The Angle A CD is a right ode, (heing in a Se- 
micircle) and the Angle A K E is eight, by Suppo- 
fition and Conſtraction; and the Apple DA C is 


wh they are Similar, and conſequently che 
An DC is equal to the Angle AEK. 2 
But the Angle A P C is equal to the Angle ABC, 
as being in the ſame Segment; and the Angle ADC 
was before proved to the Angle AEK; wherefore 
the Angle AB C = Angle AE K; and ſince the 
Angle ABC is common to both, therefore the 
Angle F muſt be equal to the Angle C, and con- 
ſequently the Cone ABC is cut ſubcoutrarily, and 


theretore F E is the Diameter of a true Circle, 


whoſe real Centre will be in P the middle Point; 
but the apparent Centre of the Circle will be at L, 


1. Tis plain the Diameter B C will be repre- | 


would make an oblique Cone of Rays, as | 


common to the two Triangles A K E and AD C; 
85 A 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Becauſe the Angle BA «= Angle CAG as 
being on equal Arches) and the Angles AB G equal 
to the Angles Ad e, (by the Subeontrary Poſition) 
therefore the Triangles B A Sand AC d are Simi- 


lar, and conſequently the Angle B'S A (Which is 


equal to the Angle A C 4) is a right one. 


Draw B L perpendicular to B C, wherefore, 
the Triangles B LC and AP C are Similar; for 
Angle BLC= Angle P CA, as being both righr 


ones; and the Angle APC= BLC, becauſe 


BL and AP, are Parallels; wherefore the Angle 
BCL= Angle PAC. 

Bur P C is the Tangent of the Angle PA C, and 
therefore of its equal the Angle B C L, or of the 
Ark B K, which is equal to the oblique Circle's 
Ele vation above the Plane of e d; wherefore P the 
Centre of the oblique Circle is diſtant from C by 
the Tangent of its Elevation above the Plane e d. 


Q. E. D. 
COR Ol. 


Alſo, becauſe the Triangles e P A and A CG 
are Similar, (as having Angle e = Angle G, by 
Subcontrary Poſition) and the Angle B A P = An- 


| gle C A G (as being on equal Arks) therefore will 
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To ges 4 Laſſer, or Patalel Circle P L., whoſe 
Poles are in the Line of Meaſures Q, r; repre- 
ſenting the Plane of the Projoct ion. 


Firſt, Projet the Diameter of the Leſſer Ci 
PL, into that of the Projection in the Points d _ 
and draw x Line from P to N; to which ere& 


P C ar Right Angles ; fo ſhall C be: the tri 
tre of the projected Circle. ef ä 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The Angle NAP, is equal to the Angle QP x; | 
' becauſe A N is parallel ro P O: Alfo the Angle | 
Ae, is equal to the alternate Angle e PL: But 
the Angle e A P, added to the Angle e, is equal to 


a Right one. Wherefore the Angle OP r + 
Px O, = a Righr Angle: That is, The Angle 


dP r, is a Right Angle. Wherefore d r, is the | 


Diameter of a Circle. 
Now NP C, being right by Conſtruction, take 
from thoſe rwo right Angles, the common one 
d C, and the Angle NP 4 (= E e) muſt remain 
| equal to the Angle C Pr, and the Angle r, is = 
to the Angle e, becauſe the Triangles N d e, and 
P Adr, are ſimilar: Wherefore the Triangles P Cr, 
and NP e, are ſimilar; and conſequently, e N: 
NP:: PC: Cr but e N = NP; therefore PC 
S Cr. Therefore both are Radu of a Circle. 
Q. E. D. | 


And to proveP C d C, and conſequently that 
they alſo are Nudii. 


I fay, The Triangle 4P C, is an Iſoſceles, be- 

cauſe the Angle P dC, is equal to the Angle dP C; 

which I thus prove. 
The Angle Pdo + 1$ 4 Po = Right Angle, 


==> dPC+:: CPr, buCPr=t emdPo:| 


Therefore taking away the common Angle d P e, 
(or its equal CP) 4 C muſt remain equal to 
Pd C: wherefore PC(=Cr) = Cd. Where- 


fore c is the true Centre of the projected Circle. 


: 
5 : 
=» 
- * - 
z 1 , . 


COROLLARY 1. 


2. The Semi- diameter of this projected Circle 


(Cd) is equal ro (C P) which is the Tangent of 


the ſaid Ark Pb, ircle's Diftan 
in Fele or of that Circle's Diſtance from 


PROP 


The Angle of the Interſedtion of any two Circles ws | 
Plain, % equal to the Angle made by their Rgdis 

= from their Centres to the Point of Inter- 
ection. 


* 


1 


nd 


7 


| I fay, The Re&ilineal Angle Tu, made by 
the two Radii c T, and T », is equal to the Cur- 


TY 3 which is equal alſo to the Curvilineal Angle 
n T «, made by the Arks 1 T, and Ta. 


Draw eo T, and T «a, Tangents to the Interſect- 
ing Circles. | 

hen the Angles of Contact o Tc, and 1 T 4, 
which are made by the Tangents and the Curves, 
being leſs than any acute ones, and indeed no 
Quantity; the Tangent o Te, and d T « will fall 
in with the Circles, and make the ſame Angles 


Wherefore the Curvilineal Angle o Te, is equal to 
the Rectilineal one o T d; and on the other fide, 
the Curvilineal Angle n T a, is equal to the Recti- 


lineal one 4 Te. 


Wherefore ſince the Right - lin d Angles dT c, 
and o IT n, are both Right Angles, and equal: It 


| you take away the common Angle o Te, the An- 
gle d T o, muſt be equal to the Angle c Tu; and 


conſequently the Angle e Tx, is equal to the An- 
gle of Interſection o Te. Q. E. O. 


PROP. XI. 


vilineal Angle o Te, made by the Arks o T, and 


with one another, as the Arks of thoſe Circles do : 
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Let there be two Circles, Q and J, interfecting 
each other at d. 

I fay, the Angle Qd T, made by the Planes of 
theſe ircles, is hy to the Angle o g h, made by 
their Tangents o d, and d h, when projected. 

Let the Eye be at A, and the point of Interſecti- 
on d; then 1 d h. a Tangent to the outer Cir- 

cle d T, and d o, a Tangent to the Inner Circle 
d Q. 


Thence fince rhe Plane of the Projection eg, as 


alſo that made by the Tangents d b, and do, 


(which are in the ſame Plane) are both perpendi- 
cular to the Plane of the Circle e T d A; their 
common Interſection o h, muſt be a Right Line, 
and alſo perpendicular to e g. 

Draw all the Lines, as in the Figure; then will 
the Angle A dm, (made by the Tangent and Se- 
cant) be equal to the Angle , (in the oppoſite Seg- 
ment) which is equal to q d A, becauſe the Tri- 
angle q A d, is an Iſeſceles; bur rhe Angle 4 d A 

=+v h gd, becauſe q d is parallel to e g: There- 
fore the Angle hg 
gle hg d: Wherefore the Triangle 5 d g. is an Iſo- 
1 and conſequently d þ = 7 


Hence the Triangle „ d h, hath two Sides, | 
oh, and h d, and the Right Angle o h d, equal | 


to two Sides, and one Angle, in the Triangle 0 5 : 
Wherefore all things are equal, and conſequently 


the Angle o g b, is equal to the Angle o dh, equal | 


to the Curvilineal Angle Qd T. Q. E. P. 
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Let OL be the Diameter of ſuch a Circle, a 
Ruler from the Point d, where the Eye is ſuppoſed 


to be ped, ro O, will Project the Point 4; and 


from d to L, will project the Point b : Therefore 
4 b is the projected Diamerer, and conſequently 
its middle Point e, will be the Centre of chat Cir- 


cle in the Projection. 


The Demonſtration you have univerſally ut 
Prop. 4 

Or, fince by (Prob. 1.) Ca, and C6, will be 
the half Tangents of the Arks A O, and A L, (for 
the Primitive Circle is right to the Eye at 4. 
Therefore to project ſuch a leſſer Oblique Circle, 
you need only take the half Tangents of the Diſ- 
rance of each end. of the Diameter of ſuch a leſſer 
Circle from the Point A, oppoſite to the Eye ſup- 

poſed at d; and fer thern from the Centre C, and 
— will find the Points a and b, the ends of the 


projected Diameter; and 4 6 biete, will give 
the Centre e. 


„ 


III. 
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Point a, in the Diameter of the Projettion, ſhall 
have their Centres in the Line g f, — pro 
pendicular to the Diameter g b, and their Centers 
will be diſtant from the Point g, the Centre of the 


Circle A D, by the Tangent of the + add 


their Interſefiion with the ſaid Circle A a 


iet nt: 


-wer 171% 


It 3s plain from what hath been proved in Propo- 
firion 10, that the Angle of the Radii of any two 
Circles is equal to the Angle of the Interſection of 
their Peripheris: And therefore if it were requi- 
red to draw a great Circle thro the Point a, which 
ou. gene any given Angle with the Circle 
Aad. 

Ser the Tangent of that Angle, from g the Cen- 


ter of the Circle A a D, found by the making a 


Circle paſs thro the three Points A, a, and D, and 


that ſhall find the Point F, the Centre of the Circle 


required 


COROLLARY. 


Hence if à be ſuppoſed to be the Polar Point 


of the World projected, and it were required thro 


it, to project all the Hour Circles; A 4 D, will 
be the Hour Circle of fix, whoſe Center is in g; 


and by ſetting the Tangents of 15, 30, 45, 60, 
Se. both ways from g towards f and h, (agree- 
able to the Radius 2 g) all the other Hour Circles 


may be deſcribed on the Plane of the Projection; 


from their Centers in the Line F h. 


Which is the Foundation of all Dyalling, or the 
True Projection of the Hour Circles of the Sphere on | 


any given Plane. 


| is a Diameter) cuts it. 


11 Centre. 

It the Pole of a Right or Perpendicular Circle be 
ſought, tis 90 Degrees diſtant, reckoned upon the 
Limb from the Points, where this Circle (which 


As P is Pole of the Perpendicular Circle a b. 


If the Pole of an Oblique Circle be deſcribed, 
—_— in the Projectiun will be an Ark of a great 
Circle. 


ö | | 
| 1, Conſider that this Circle muſt cat the Pri- 


each other juſt a Diameter, as is the Caſe of rhe 
Interſection of all great Circles. 8 


2. The Pole of this Circle muſt be in a Line 
Perpendicular to irs Plane. And, 


3. This Circle Poles cannot but lie between the 
Centre of the Primitive one, and its on. 


For Inſtance. 
Let the Poles of the Oblique Circle ABC, be re- 


quired, 
F 
. 25 oh = — 


If the Pole of the Primitive Circle be required 


mitive in two Points, that will be diſtant from 
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Ruler from A to B, it will cut the 
and ſet it from F to b. 


3. Lay a Ruler from h to A, it will curDE in 
g; which Point g is the Pole required. 


N. B. The finding the Points F and b, is called 
reducing B to the Primitive Circle, and to the 
Diameter. | 
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1. Draw the 


2. Lay 4 


FROFT. AV. 


Problem 4. To deſcribe 4 Spherical Angle of any 
Number of Degrees given. 


1. If the Angular Point be at the Center of the | 


Primitive Circle, then tis made at any Plane Angle, 
numbring the Degrees in the Limb, from the Line 
of Cords : For all Circles paſſing thro' the Centre, 
and which are at Right Angles with the Limb, 
muſt be projected into Right Lines. 


2. If the Angular Point be at the Periphery of 
the Primitive Circle ; draw a Diameter as AC; 


(ſee the laſt Figure: ] Then take the ſecant of the 


Angle given in your compaſſes, (as ſuppoſe 65 
Degrees( and ſetting one Foot in A, croſs the Dia- 
meter in e, orif no Diameter be drawn, placing one 
Foot in C, and croſſing the former Ark, you will 


find the ſame Point e, which is the Center of the | 


Circle A a C, which with the Primitive makes an 


Angle DA of 65 Degrees. 
N. B. If the Angle given be obruſe, rake the | 


ſecant of its Supplement to 180 Degrees. 


3. If a Point as 4 were aſſigned, thro which 
the Ark of the Circle conſtituting the Angle muſt 


paſs; draw the Diameter A C (as before:) Then 


take the ſecant of the given Angle, and ſetting one 
Foot in A or C, ftrike an Ark as at e, and then 
with the ſecant of the given Angle, ſetting one 
Foot in 4, croſs the other Ark in e, which will be 
the Centre of the Oblique Circle required. 


PROP XVI. 


Problem 5. To draw 4 great Circle thro any two 


Points given, as a and b within the Primitive one. 


K 8 SITY > 


Draw a Diameter thro' that Point which is fur- 
theſt from the Center, as D R, producing it be- 
yond the Limb if there be occaſion; ſet 90 De- 


grees from D or R to O, and draw O4. 
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Then erect O H. Ferpendicularly.co « O, and 
produce it till ĩt cuts che prolonged in H 
chat Interſection E is a third Point, thro which a 
alſo this 4 and 6, if a Circle be drawn, it will be 
A gn 105 . 3 nz £4 
Which is eafily proved, by drawing the I i; 

e Cg; for that Line is > Dh: k 4 
Parts multiplied into one another, are equal to 


ac+cH=OC9g, by 33. 4 3, . 
1 7. by 3. 03, and cer. 3 d 6, 


PROP. XVII. 
Problem 6. To draw a great Circle Per cul 
| to, or at Right Angles with = Ov 


Ler it paſs thro it's Poles, and tis done: 


Ot which there will be four Caſes, 
3 | 
1. To draw a Circle Perpendicular to the Pri. 
mitive; which is done by any ſtraight Line paſ- 
ſiin thro' the Centre. 


2. To draw a Circle Perpendicular to a Right 
Circle; is only to draw a Diameter at Right An- 


gles with that Right Circle. 


3. To draw an Oblique Circle Perpendicular 
ro a Right one; only draw a Circle which ſhall 
paſs thro both the Poles of ſuch a Right Circle, 
and tis done. 

Thus the Oblique Circle D 7 R, is Perpendicu- 
lar to the Right one O Q, becauſe it paſſes thro' 
its Poles D and R. See the laſt Figure. 


4. To draw one Oblique Circle Perpendicular 
to another. | | — 


Find Firſt Prhe Pole of the given Oblique Cir- 
cle Ce B, and then draw any how the Diameter 
DR, ſo a Circle drawn thro the Three Points; 
DP and R ſhall be the Circle required; for paſ- 
| ling thro' the Poles of rhe Oblique Circle Ce B, 
it muſt be Perpendicular to it. 
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PROP. XVIII. 
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2 = Bur hero Poles ae it the fame Diane 
Primitive, mea- ter, being found in proper Diamerers, re- 
1 0 Chords. duee thoſe Points to the Primitive Circle, and then 


| PAT 24014 the Diſtance between them there, accounted on 
2. If the #vb be ky Pl of « Right Cine [he Chan is the Quantity of rhe Angle ſoughr. 


885 ——— of che Millions 

T, 75 ng , irive Thus, if the Angle B C R be ſou 
'the beginning of the Scale, ſo that * _ 

ne A Ruler lia the Angular Poine C, and P the 

yau- muſl aecount according to the order of the Pole of the Oblique Circle C BO, will find on 


Scale of balf Tangent. che Limb of the Point F, and being laid from the 


periphery of the Primitive, as will often happen 
then yon muſt begin to account from the e of 
the 8. of half — — 80, 10, 70, 
20, Ge. 


[Circle CRO, will give the Point » in the Limb, 
wherefore the Ark F » meaſured on the Chords, 
is the meaſure of the Angle BCR. 


Jin the Primitive Circle, and yer not at the — 


3. To. warken any Parr of an Oblique Circle ;| proceed thus. 


firſt find its Pole, and there laying the Ruler, Re- 
duce the two Extremeties of the Ark required to the 
Primitive Circle, and then meaſure the Diſtance 
between thoſe Points on the Chords. 


Thus in the laſt Figure, if the Quantity of e B 
an Arch of the Oblique Circle Ce B were requi- 
red; lay ade ms the Pole, and reduce the | 


Points e and B, to the Primitive Circle, fo ſhall | : 8 p 

rhe Diftance. berween o and B, meaſured on the " 5 

Chords, be the Quantity of Degrees in the Ark „ 

. | v5 5 e 
'P R O 7. XIX. 8 


problem 8. To meaſure any Spherical Angle 


3 If the Angular Point be ar the Centre of the | | 
Primitive, then the Diſtance between the Legs 1 
raken from the Limb, and meaſur d on the Chords, DN 
is the Quantity of the Angle. 


2. If che Angular Point be ar the 8 of 


8 CAE AGES CY 


Suppoſe the Angle « be be ſought: 
were required. 


Find the Pole P of the Circle 4 5 d. | and & 
the Pole of the Circle e C: Aﬀer 22 lay 


P and Q. and reduce them to the Primitive Circle, 
by the Points æ and ; fo is the Ark x x meaſured 
Jon the Chords, the Meaſure of the Angle « & 6 


required, and Cbd is its Complement to 180 
Degrees. 


4 X PROP. xx 


Here the Poles of both Circles being in the ſame 
Diameter; find the Pole of the Oblique Circle 
CBO, which ler be B 3 Then the Diſtance R P, 


Bur if the Degrees are to be accounted from che ſame Angular Point thro” n, the Pole of the Right 


3. When the Angular Point is ſome where with- 


Ruler to the Angular Point; and the two Polls 
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aun vidi Jo no. 1 taken fram cha half Tangente, And fer each 
Susi =: dd Fic 3 way from P che Pole Sol the Oblique Circle, will 
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1. If ix be ro be drawn Parallel to the Print. 

ive Circle at any given Diſtance, draw it from oy A ; 2 
ry Centre of the rimitive, with the Comple-{ * d is, in Caſe the fecond of the laſt Propoſition, 
ment of that Diſtance taken from the Scale of the 


half Tangents. 3 
83 If ir be ro be drawn Parallel ro a Right Cir- 
cle, as ſuppoſe « & Parallel ro A B, were to be 
drawn at 23 Degrees 30 Minutes diſtant from it; 
From the Chords take 23 30 Minutes, 
and ſer it both ways on the Limb from A. to a, and 
B to b (or ſer its Complement 66 Degrees, 30 Mi- 
nutes both ways from P the Pole of A B) to the 

Points « and 6. 
Then take the Tangents of the Parallels Di- 
ſtance from the Pole of the Right Circle A B, 
which is here 66 Degrees, 30 Minutes, and ſet- 
ting one Foot in 4 and b, with the other ſtrike 
two little Arches to Interſect each other ſome 


where above P, which will give C the Centre of 


the Parallel Circle 4 b d required. 
3. If it be to be drawn Parallel to an Oblique 
Circle,, and at che Diſtance ſuppoſe of 40 De- 


bes 


SELB EEE EE % „% EE 


neee 'eus > 


3 


Firſt, find P the Pole of the Oblique Circle 
ABC, and then meaſure on the Scale of half Tan- 
gents the Diſtance g P, which ſuppoſe to be 34 De- 


5 Diamerert O exereams @aAdd; or the 
oints of the Interſection of the Parallel; and chen 


: | the middle Diſtance between and b, is the Centre 


| of4he:rrue Parallel Cutcle-P 2 6, which . is Parallel 
ro the given Oblique-Gircle A B CH and; ad the gi. 

| of 16 Degrees ſet alſo from g, will give cle Point 

, the two ends of the Patallel Circles Diameter. 


| PR O P. XXI. * 31 ?: | 
Problem 10. To meaſure any ProjeBied: Arch of « 
e 11 Parallel Circle. A 
Here will be three Varieties. 
1. If it be Parallel to the Primitive, then a Ru- 
| ler laid rhro' the Centre and the Diviſion of the 
Limb, will divide the Parallel into the fame De- 
| grees, or determine in the Limb the Quantity of 
any Ark Parallel to it. e 


2. If the Circle be Parallel to a Right one, as 


. 
* 
o 
bl 
ö 
* 


* 


. 
* 


and it were required to meaſure that Ark 4 b, or to 
divide it into proper Degrees: Since that Parallel 
Circle is 66 Degrees, 30 Minutes diſtant from P, 
| the nearer Pole of the Right Circle A B, and con- 
ſequently 113 Degrees, 30 Minutes diſtant from 
its other Pole, take the half Tangent of 113 De- 
grees, 30 Minutes, or che Tangent of its half 56 
Degrees, 45 Minutes, and with that Diſtance, and 
on the Centre of the Primitive, draw a Circle Pa- 
rallel ro the Limb; and divide that half of it, 
which lies towards the oppoſire Pole of AB into 
its Degrees, which is eaſily done by a Sector: 
Then a Ruler laid from P, and the equal Divi- 
ſions of that Semicircle, ſhall divide 4 b, or mea- 
ſure any Part of it. | | 


— — 


| 3. To meaſure or divide the Ark of à Circle 
which is projected Parallel to an Oblique one. 
| 


As ſuppoſe the Circle 4 b which is Parallel to the 
Oblique one A BC, in Caſe the third (Fig. 2.) of 
the preceding Propoſition : And at the Diſtance of 
40 Degrees; this Parallel Circle being 40 Degrecs 
diſtant from the Plain of the Circle A B C muſt 
be 50 Degrees diſtant from its Pole, and conſe- 
quently 130 Degrees from the oppoſite Pole. Take 
therefore the half Tangent of 130 Degrees, or the 
Tangent of its half 65 Degrees, and with that as 
a Radius, draw a Circle Parallel to the Limb of 
the Primitive; which Circle divide it into proper 
Degrees: Then ſhall a Ruler be laid thro Þ and 
the equal Diviſion of that Circle, cut the little 
Circle a b into its proper Degrees; or truly give 


che Meaſure of any part of it. 


SPHERICK Triangle, is a Space included with- 
in the Arks of three great Circles of the Sphere. In- 
terſecting each other on the Surface of the Globe, 
and every ſuch Triangle is either Quadrantal, which 
hath on one Side (at leaſt a Quadrant and one An- 
gle Right. Or non Quadrantal, which hath all 
| its 
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| The Application 5 Spheri ce metry, to 
- the Parts of Spherick Triangles. 


In the Right-angled Spherick Triangle Y Ry. 


H = 54 Degrees, 15 Minutes, the Sun's Lon- 
gitude from the next Equinoctial Point, or 24 De- 
grees, 15 Minutes of x. 3 

B 51 Degrees, 52 Minutes, the Sun's Right 
Aſcenſion. 5 = ; 
Pe 183 Degrees, 15 Minutes, the Sun's De- 
clination. a 
F = the Angle of the Sun's Poſition. 


narion. 


To make the Triangle. 


mitive Circle, and here repreſents the ſolſticial 


the Equator g here repreſented by a Right Line, 
becauſe the Eye is at V or , in its Plane. Take 
23 Degrees, 30 Minutes from the ſame Chord, and 
ſer it from E to C, ſo ſhall C K be the Ecliptick, 
which will be a Right Line alſo for the ſame 
Reaſon. Then either the Sun's Place fer from y 
on the Ecliptick, or his Right Aſcenſion ſer from 
thence on the Equator, will give the Point x, or 


gles to the Equator, and fo you will have three 
of Declination Z x RN, may be cafily drawn. 
To meaſure the Sides and Angles. 
The Sides H and B being ſtraight Lines, are mea- 


ich- ſured on the Seale of half Tangents, by Prop. 6. of 
„In- Spberick Geometry ; and the Side P is meaſured by 
obe. finding 1, the Pole of the Oblique Circle Z & H; 
hich and from thence laying a Ruler to the rwo Extre- 
2 mities of the Side P, (i. e.) thro & and R, in or- 
a | 
irs 


V. =, the Angle of the Sun's greateſt Decli-| 


With 60 Degrees of a Line of Chords, deſcribe | 
the Circle Z CK Q, which is the Limb, or Pri- 


Colure. Draw the Diameter EQ, which will be 


R, accordingly. Then draw Z N ar Right An- 
Points Z & N, or Z RN, thro which the Circle 
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; and all irs I der to reduce them to the 


N 


— ——— u—— 


„ to imnafice che 4h; 
of all Oblique Circles, RMA Caſe 3. * 


For the Angles. 


That at R, is a Right one, and fo known. - 
Thar ar Y, is the Angle of the Sun's greateſt 
Declination = 23 Degrees, 30 Minutes, and its 
1 is the Ark. E C of the Limb, by Prop. 19. 
> bo - | 

The Angle of the Sun's Poſition N, is meaſured 
by laying a Ruler thro' x, the Angular Point, and 
thro à and i, the Poles of the Circles C V K, and 
N x Z, which will find the Points à and L in the 
Limb, and the Ark « L 72 Degrees, is the 


[Meaſure of the Angle & required, by Prop. 19. 


Numb. 3. . 
You may conſider alſo, the Triangle Z Cx, 


where one Angle is at the Periphery of the Primi- 


tive Circle, and this will help to ſhew the Varie- 
ties of Right- angled Spherick Triangles. 

| Here the Angle C is a Right one, being made 
by an Hour Circle, or the Meridians cutting the 
Equator ; for here C K may repreſent the Equa- 
tor, and ler Z be the Zeinth of any Place, then 
will C & be the Hour from Noon ; C Z will be 
the Latitude of the Place, and & Z, the Comple- 
ment of the Sun's Height, being now ſuppoſed to 
be in the Equator. The Angle Z will be the 
Sun's Azimuth from the South, the Oblique Circle 
Z N RN, being a Vertical one; and the Angle 
N, will be the Angle of the Sun's Poſition. Which 
Triangle CN Z may be formed, and all its Sides 
and Angles meaſured by the Propoſitions and Rules 
above delivered. | 


Again, 
| — 


In the Right-angled Spherick Triangle N OR. 
R = Right Angle made between the Horizon 
HR and the Meridian » R. 


Degrees 8 Minutes. | 

H = to the Sun's Diſtance from the Pole above 
the Horizon h R; or the Complement of his De- 
clination. | 
= 0 


| 4X2 


B — Complement of rhe ©'s Amplitude = 50 | 
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eſenring rhe 


Firſt, Draw the Circle b n R, 


rizon of London: Set the Poles height 51 Degrees, 


30 Minutes from R to » the North Pole, and | 


draw the Obſcure Axis, » V S. Then if the 
Sun's Amplirude be given, ſer thar, Suppoſe 39 De- 
grees 52 Minutes, from V to. O, which will li- 
mit the Baſe B, and give a Point thro which and 
the two other given Points n and 3, a great Circle 
may be drawn, which will form the Triangle. But 
if inſtead of chat, the Angle © n R, or the Time 
from Midnight had been given, then you muſt turn 


that Time into Degrees, and by Prop. 15. Caſe 2. 


make a Spherick Angle with the Limb, of that 


Number of Degrees, at the Point », and that will 


determine the Point O. ä 
The Angle © n R, is meaſured by Prop. 19. 
Caſe 2. FD | 


Thas alſo in Oblique angled Spherick 
Triangles, all the Sides and Angles 
may (by this Method) be meaſured, ana 
the Triangles conſtructed. 


In the following Obruſe-angled Spherick Tri- 
angle © ZN. 


3 N = to the Complement of the Poles Eleva- 
tion, = 38 Degrees, 30 Minutes. 
© N = the Complement of rhe Sun's Declina- 


tion from the Equator E Q. 


© Z = 46 Degrees, 49 Minutes = the Com- 


plement of the Sun's Altitude above the Hori- | 


zon h R. 
O NZ = 30 Degrees, is the Hour from Noon 

or Ten a Clock in the Morning. 

_ © ZN= 137 Degrees, 47 Minutes is the Sun's 

2 from Z Rn, the North part of the Me- 

ridian. | 
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1. With 66 Degrees of a Line of C dra; 
te ge os Lab of Cuts dr 
Centre with two Diameters, h R:repreſencing the 


F Z N, the Prime Vertical 
Meridian, and then the Diameter h R, for the Ho-“ | 


2. Set the Elevation of the Pole = 51 Degrees; 
30 Minutes, from R to N; fo is N the North Pole 
of the World: And drawing N S thro the Centre, 
it will be the Axis, and S the South Pole. 
3. Croſs N $ with another Diameter at Right 
Angles, and that will be E Q, the Equinoctial. 


4. Then becauſe the Time from Noon is 2 
Hours, or 30 Degrees, and that all Hour Circles 
paſs thro the Poles, and make Angles with the 
Meridian; make an Angle at N, of 30 Degrees, 
by Prop. 15. Caſe 2. which will be the Spherick 
AngleE N ©. 


5. And fince the Azimuth is 137 Degrees 47 


and there will remain 42 Degrees, 13 Minutes, the 
Sun's Azimuth from the South; and becauſe all 
Azimuths, or Vertical Circles, paſs thro Z the Ze- 
nith; make an Angle with the Primitive at Z, of 
42 Degrees, 13 Minutes, (by Prop. 19. Caſe 2.) 
and ſo will your Triangle be Stereographically 
— and the Reaſon of the Thing made plain 
and eaſie. 


I don't give Inſtances of the Analemma, or of 
the ſeveral Stereographick Projections on the Plains 
of the Horizon, Equator, Meridian, &c. becauſe 


| you will find them in their proper Places under 


thoſe Words. | | 
SPHERICAL Numbers. See Circular Numbers. 


tation of a Semi-Ellipſis about its Axis; and is al- 
ways equal to 7 of its circumſcribing Cylinder, 
Archim. de Conoid. & Spheroid. 18. & 25. 2. 


Guller, Anus, Bladder, &c. 

SPHINCTER Ani, is a large, thick, fleſhy 
Muſcle encompaſling the Anus: Irs Figure and Se- 
ries of Fibres exrernally, immediately under the 
Skin, incline ro an oblong Oval : Ir is connected 
forward, to the Accelerator Urine ; backwards, 


two Inches in breadth ; it is much larger in Men 


erect Poſition of the Body, there is greater Force 


this Muſcle. 

SPHINCTER Gulz. See Oeſophagus Gule. 

SPHINCTER Vagine, is a Muſcle lying im- 
mediately under the Clitors, encompaſſing the Va- 
gina with Circular Fibres 3 Fingers in Breadth: In 
{ome Subjects (ſaith Mr. Cowper) it ſcarce appear- 
eth fleſhy. When this Muſcle acts, it not only 
ſtraitens the Vagina, but thereby it alſo hinders the 
Blood in its return from the Plexus reti form of the 
Pudendum, by compreſſing ſome of its Veins that 
paſs underneath, by which means the Labia be- 
comes diſtended, and the Vagina contracted. 


upper part of the Neck of the Bladder, immedi- 
| ately 


Minutes, from the North, ſubduct that out of 180, 


SPHEROID, is a ſolid Figure made by the Ro- 


SPHINCTER, is a Muſcle that contracts the 


to the Os Coccygs ; its Fibres are Circular for near 
than in other Animals, in whom by reaſon of the 


required to retain the Fæces, which is the Office of 


SPHINCTER Veſice, is a Muſcle ſeated in the 


" I 
1 Ls _— 


* 1 —— . — 


- 4 


e 


1 any "above the Glandute Proſtate ; whoſe Con- 
= jon | hinders the Involuntary Egreſs of the 


treats of Pulſes. 


SPIKES, or as the Seamen call them Speeky, are | 


karge long Iron Nails with flat Heads; they are 


our again. 
Timbers. They call alſo a kind of ſmall Fidd, 


which ſerves them to open and ſplice ſmall Ropes, | 


1 Marling Spike. ” 
| SPIKING up the Ordnance, is faſtning a Coin, 
or Quoin with Spikes to the Deck, cloſe to the 
Breech of rhe Carriages of the Great Guns, thar 
they may keep cloſe and firm to the Ship-fides 
and not break looſe when the Ship Refs, and by 
that means endanger the breaking out of the Buze- 
head of a Plank. 

SPINA Dorfi, are the hinder Prominences of 
the Vertebre. 

SPINA Ventoſa, is an Ulceration, in which the 
Bones are eaten by a malignant Humour wichour 
any Pain of the Perioſteum, or Membrane thar 
covers the Bone: After that, a Swelling being ri- 
ſen without any Pain, the Parr affected is quite 


eaten out with the Ulcer, from whence frequent- | 


ly follows a Neceſſity of Amputation. 

 SPINALIS Colli, is a Muſcle fo called, becauſe 
it accompanies the Spines of the Neck; it ariſes 
from the five ſuperior Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebræ of the Thorax, and inferior of the Neck, 


and in its Aſcent becomes more fleſhy, and is ſc | 


inſerred largely into the inferior Part of the Ver- 
tebræ of the Neck laterally, Sc. Theſe draw the 
Vertebræ of the Neck directly backwards. 
SPINALIS Medulla. See Medulla Spinals. 
SPINDLE, is the ſmalleſt Part of a Ship's Cap- 
ſtan which is betwixt the two Decks. The Spin- 
dle of the Feer Capſtan hath helps to heave the 
Viol. Alſo the Axis of the Wheel of a Watch or 
Clock is called the Spindle, and its Ends the 
Pevets. 1 
SPINE, the Back-Bone, or long jointed Chine- 
Bone that goes down the Back. 


SPINSTER, a Term in Law, being an Addi-|B h 


tion uſually given to all unmarried Women, from 
the Viſcount's Daughter downward. 
SpIRAL-Line, in Geometry, is according to 
Archimedes thus generated. ; 
If a Right Line as A B, having one end fix d 


at B, be equally moved round, ſo as with the 


other end B, to deſcribe the Periphery of a Circle; 
and at the ſame time a Point be conceived to move 


forward equally from B towards A in the right] 
Line B A, ſo as that the Point deſcribes that Line, 


while the Line generates the Circle. Then will 


the Point with its two Motions deſcribe the curve 


Line B, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©c. 


e. | ; ; | | 
SPHYGMICA, is chat Part of Phyfick which | - 
Inc | 


of divers Lengths, ſome a Fobr or two long, and 
ſome are jagged, ſo that they cannot be drawn | 
hey are uſed to faſten the Planks and | 
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which is called an Helix or Spiral Line; and the 
plane Space contained betwece the Spiral Line 
and the Right Line B A, is called the Spiral 
Space. | 
If alſo you conceive the Point B ro move twice 

as flow as the Line A B, ſo as that it ſhall get but 
half way along B A when that Line ſhall have for- 
med the Circle; and if then you imagine a new 

Revolution to be made of the Line carry ing the 
Point, ſo that they ſhall end their Motion at laſt 

together; there will be formed a Double Spiral 
Line, and two Spiral Spaces as you ſee. in the Fi- 
gure. From the Geneſis of which may eaſily be 
drawn theſe Coroljaries. oy 


1. That the Lines B 12, B II, B to, Se. ma- 
king equal Angles with the firſt and ſecond Spiral, 
(as alſo B 12, Bio, B 8, Sc.) are in Arithmetical 
Proportion. 

| 2. The Lines B 7, B 10, Sc. drawn any how to 

the firſt Spiral, are to one another as the Arks of 
the Circle intercepted betwixt BA and thoſe Lines. 

Becauſe whatever Parts of the Circumference the 


Point A deſcribes, as ſuppoſe 7, the Point B will 
alſo have run over 7 Parts of the Line A B. 


3. Any Lines drawn from B to the ſecond Spiral, 
as B 18, B 22, Se. are ro each other, as the a- 


foreſaid Arks, together with the whole Periphe- 


ry added ou both ſides: For at the ſame time 
that the Point A runs over 12, or the whole Peri- 
phery, and perhaps 7 Parts more, ſhall that Point 
ave run over 12 and 7 Parts of the Line A B, 
which 1s now ſuppoſed ro be divided into 24 equal 


| PROPOSITIONS. 


I. The firſt Spiral Space A De B 5 to the firſt 
Circle: : us 1 to 3. | 


Divide the Circumference of the Circle into 3 
= Parts by Lines drawn from the Center B, be- 


| ginning from the firſt Line B A; then will (by 


Cor. 1.) Bc be=1, BD 2, and BA = 3; and 
the Sectors circumſcribed about the Spiral will 


be as the Squares of the Radir, viz, C Bent, 
DB4=4, 
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| 4» 25, 36, 


of the 
Lines-drawn from B to the 


Spiral, will be as 1,2, 
3,4,3,6, Sc. and the Sectors circumſcribed, as 1, 


Se. always going on in the order of 
Squares, or in a duplicate Ratio. But a Rank of 
ſuch Terms, are to a Rank of as many, equal to 
the greateſt, as 1 to 3 (by N. 7. of Arithm. Pro- 
greſſion.) Wherefore the w e Spiral Space (which 
is compoſed of ſuch Sectors) is to the whole Cir- 
cle: : as 1 to 3. Q. E. D. 


9) -- 
If another Circle be drawn with a Radius dou- 


ble to the former, its Area will be (as the Square 


of its Diameter) 4 times as great as that of the for- 
mer. Therefore the firſt Circle to the ſecond will 
be as 1 to 4, or as 3 to 12. And ſince the Spiral 
Space is to the firſt Circle as i to 3, that Space to 
the ſecond Circle will be as 1 to 12; and to a 3d 
Circle fo deſcribed, as 1 to 27; to a 4th, as I to 
43, &c. | 


II. The firſt Spiral Line j equal to half the Peri- 


phery of the firſt Circle; for the Radis of the Se- 
Hors, and conſequently the Arches are in ſimple 


"In Propertional Spirals ; the Angles BPD, Bb 
Oe. or the Arches B P, B d, Se. are Exponcne: 
of the Ratios of B Pro PC. For if the Arch 


B D be divided into innumerable equal Parts, 


right Lines drawn from them to the Center P, 
ſhall divide the Curve Bee C into an Infinity ot 
Proporrionals ; and all the Lines Pe, Pe, &c. 
ſhall be an. Infinity of Proportionals between P B 
and B C, whoſe Number is equal to all the Points 
dd, in the Arch BD: Bur an infinite Number of 
Proportionals berween the rwo Terms of the Ra- 
tio, is to that infinite Number of equal Parts 
between any other two Terms: : as the Logarithm 
of the one Ratio is to the Logarithm of the other; 
therefore, as BD to Bd, or as the Angle BPD 
to the Angle BB c; ſo is the Logarithm of the 
Ratio of P B to PC, to the Logarithm of the 
Ratio of P B to Pe. 2. E. D. 
SPIRIT, which the Chymiſts call Mercury, is 
one of the 5 Principles ſeparable from a mixt, by 
Fire; tis ſubril, light, penetrating, and active, 
and hath its Particles in a very quick Motion. 
This is propably that which cauſes the Growth 
and Encreaſe of all Bodies; but where it abounds 
moſt, thoſe Bodies do ſooneſt corrupt, becauſe of 
its rapid Motion. This appears in Vegerable and 
Animal Bodies, which yield the greateſt Quantity 
of Spirit ; whereas moſt Minerals, as having bur 


' Arithmetich Progreſſion, while the Periphery of | a (mall Proportion of Spirit in them, are almoſt 


the Circle contains as many Arches equal to the 
greateſt ; wherefore the Periphery to all thoſe 
Arches, to the Spiral-line as 2 to 1 (by N. 6. 
of Arithm. Progreſſion.) 


I thought one Propoſition, with a Corollary or 
two, enough on this Subject, to give the Reader 
a Specimen of the Geneſis, Nature and Properties, 
and way of Demonſtration uſed about Spiral 


Lines: Thoſe that will ſee more, may conſult Ar- 


chimedes, Dr. Walls's Arithmetick of Infinztes, or 
Sturmius s Matth. Enucleat. lib. 2. Chap. 4. 

Proportional Spirals, are ſuch Spiral Lines as the 
Rhumb Lines on the Terreſtial Globe, which be- 
cauſe they make equal Angles with every Meri- 
dian, muſt alſo (as we ſhew in Prop. 7. of Sphe- 
rick Geometry, which fee) make equal Angles 
with the Meridians in the Stereographick Proje- 
ction on the Plane of the Equator ; and therefore 
will be, as the Learned Capt. Halley obſeryes, Pro- 
portional Spirals about the Polar Point. From 
whence that excellent Mathematician demon- 
ſtrates, That the Meridian Line is a Scale of Log. 
Tangents of the + Meridian-complements of the 
Latitudes. See Meridian Line. 1 


incorruptible. 
This Principle is never drawn pure, any more 
than the others; and when it comes over involved 
in a little Oil, tis called an Ardent Spirit, ſuch as 
Spirit of Wine, which therefore ſnould rather be 
called an exalted Oil; and when it hath in it a 
little Volatile Salt diſſolved, tis called a FVolatile 
Spirit, as the Spirit of Harrſhorn, Urine, Sc. If 
it be impregnated with Acid Salts, its Volatility is 
then check d, and tis called an Acid or Fixt Spirit, 
as Spirit of Salt, Vitriol, Allum, Sc. which truly 


are only an Acid Salt diſſolved and put into Fuſion 


by a ſtrong Fire. „ 
SPIRIT of Niter is thus drawn : Mix one part 
of Salt- peter with three times as much Potters- 
earth dried; put this Mixture into a large earthen 
Rerorr, and ſer it in a cloſe Reverberatory Fire; 
diſtil off rhe Phlegm with a ſmall Fire in about 4 
or 5 Hours, and when no more Drops will come, 
lute on a very large Receiver, and encreaſe the 
Fire gradually to the 2d Degree, ſome more vola- 
tile Spirits will come out in white Clouds: Keep 
the Fire thus about two Hours, and then encreaſe 
it to the greateſt Violence you can give it, the Va- 
pours will come red; continue the Fire till no 
more red Fumes come; in 14 Hours the Opera- 
tion will be over. If you uſed 2 Pounds of Nitre, 
you will draw 1 Pound 14 Ounces of Phlegm and 
Spirit rogerher. The Veſſels had need be large, 
and 5 of the Retort left empty, elſe there will be 
danger of breaking all to pieces, the Spirits come 
forth with that Violence. | 
* This Spirit is the beſt Aqua. forts, and is chiefly 
uſed for Solution of Metals. But when dulcified, 
115 a good Medicine inwardly in many Caſes. 
SPIRIT of Salt, is made by drying and pow- 
dering the Salt, and then mixing of it with thrice 
its Weight of Potters- earth powdred : A Paſte is 
made of rheſe two with a little Rain- water, and 
then the Paſte is made into little Balls or Pellets 
about as big as Nuts. A large earthen Retort or 
glaſs one coated, hath one third of it filled with 


* 


theſe, 


appear, throw out the incipid-/Liquor 


Fire uſed for 


ceiver, and Lute it well to the Retort: Then en- 


creaſe the Fire by degrees to the -higheft, and fo 
let it continue 12 or 1 Hours; or till no more 


Clouds appear; when the Operation is ended, you 
will find the Spirit of Salt in the Receiver. Some 
rectiſie this Spirit afterwards in a Cucurbite, by 


drawing off ſome of the weaker Spirit in a gentle 


Sand- heat, and then what remains is very ſtrong 


of a yellow Colour, and very weighty. 


If equal Parrs of this acid Spitir and Spirit of 
Wine are mixed together, and digeſted for about 
3 or 4 days, tis called Spirit of Salt dultified. 


Spirit of Salt will diſſalve Leaf Gold, and will | 
_ precipitate what 4que Forts hath diſſolved. Which 
ſhews how very differently formed and figured the 


Point _ Pores of Acid Menſftruums may be, and 
| tly are. 5 bp 

PIRIT of Sulphur, commonly call'd Oil of 
Sulphur, per Campanam, (from the Veſſels form be- 
ing like a Glaſs Bell, in which it is uſually drawn) 
is only the acid Part of Sulphur turned into a Li- 
quor by the means of Fire. Lemery uſes a great 
Glaſs Tunnel for this Operation; which ſeems to 
be the beſt way of drawing this Spirit, vid. p. 445. 
laſt Edition. Some make uſe of Salr-perre in the 
drawing of Spirit of Sulphur, but that is not a 


of the mixture of the Spirit. | 
SPIRITS in an Animal Body, were reckoned of 
three ſorrs ; the Animal Spirits in the Brain, rhe 
Vital in the Heart, the Natural in the Liver: But 
late Authors diſtinguiſh em only into two kinds; 
the Animal in the Brain, the Vital and Natural 
(which are accounted the ſame) in the maſs of 


Blood. The Animal Spirits are a very thin Li- 


quor, which diſtilling from the Blood in the out- 
ward or Cortical Subſtance of the Brain, are by 
the proper Ferment of the Brain exalted into Spirit, 
and thence through rhe Medullar Subftance of the 
Brain, the Corpus Caloſum, and Medulla Oblongata, 
are deriv d into the Nerves and Spinal Marrow, and 
in them perform all the Actions of Senſe and Motion. 

The Vital or Natural Spirits are the ſubtileſt 
Parts of the Blood which actuate and ferment it, 


and make it fir for Nouriſnment. 


SPLANCHNICA, ate Medicines proper againſt 
Diſeaſes of the Inreftines. 

SPLEN, five Lien, the Spleen, is a Receptacle 
for the ſalt and earrhy Excrements of the Blood, 
that there, by the Aſſiſtance of the Animal Spirits, 
it may be volataliz d, and returning again into the 
Blood, may concur to its farther Fermentation. 
The Spleen conſiſts of a great number of little Blad- 
ders, berween which rhe Glandules are ſcattered 


up and down, and ſupply the place of Veins. The 


Spleen has likewiſe an Artery, Nerves, and Lym- 
pharick Veſſels, firſt diſcover'd by Fr. Rusſch, ſays 
Blanchard. Bur you will find a much berrer Account 
of it in Gibſon's Anatomy, p. 105. See Vol. 2. 

SPLENA, are Bolſters made of Linen, three, 
four, or five times doubled, even to the thickneſs 
of the Spleen: They are uſed upon Wounds, 
Ulcers, and Fractures. The Figure is threefold, 
according to the manner of Application, vi. at 
length obliquely, or rranſverſly : They are called 
alſo Plumaceoli, and Plagulæ. Blanchard. 


— 


good Practice, becauſe the Nitre alters ſomerhing | 


ſtats, atife pa 


he upper Fertehiæ of the Tho- 
ax : The Fibres of theſe Muſcles tend obliquely, 
and are faſtened to the hinder part of the Head. 
The uſe of em is to draw the Head backward. 


like to an Ox's 5 . IN 

© SPLICE. Ar Sea they fay a Cable or Rope is 
Jpliced, when the ends of two pieces being untwi- 
ſted, the ſeveral Strands are wrought into one an- 
other by a Fidd. Alſo when an Eye is ro be made 
at the end of a Rope, the ends of the Strands are 
by a Fidd drawn into the ends of the other Ropes 
Strands ; and this is called a Splice. n 


It bath irs Name from irs Figure, being ſomething 


to pieces, it s Spilt. 1 
 SPOLIATION, is a Writ that lies for one In- 
cumbent againſt another, in any caſe where the 
Righr of the Patronage comerh not in Debate: As 
if a Parſon be made a Biſhop, and hath Diſpen- 
fation ro keep his Rectory, and afterwards the 
Patron preſent another to the Church, which is 
Inſtituted and Inducted; rhe Biſhop ſh:ll have 


Courr Chriſtian. 
SPONDEUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe, 


as Ingens. 


SPONGOEIDEA /. See Cribriformis. 
a Storm at Sea, cannot bear ir, but is forced to put 


ſpoons ; and when in ſuch a caſe there is Danger 
leſt ſhe ſhould bring her Maſts by the Board with 
her rowling about, or Seel under Water, and fo 
Founder, they uſually ſer up the Fore-ſail to make 
her go the ſteadier, eſpecially if there be Sea-room 
enough ; and this rhey call Spooning with the Fore. 


6 


SpORAD ICI Morbs, are thoſe Diſeaſes which 


(tho different in Nature) ſeize feveral People at 
the ſame time, and in the fame Country. | 


SPOTS in the Sun. Tis certain thoſe opake 


Maſſes which ſometimes appear at the Sun, are 
not Planers revolving at any, even the feaſt diſtance 
from him, but Spot: or Maculæ adhering to him; 
for whereas they revolve but once in about 26 
Days; on Calculation it will appear, that a Pla- 
net near the Sun's Surface, as theſe muſt be, can- 
not have above 3 Hours allowed for its periodical 
Revolution, which being ſo different from the 
foremention' d ſpace of 26 Days, quite decides that 
Controverſie, and demonſtrates thoſe Maſſes to be 
real Macul.e adhering to the Body of the Sun, as 
is here aſſerted. —— 

Anno 1660, April 25th, 8 H. A. M. the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle obſerved a Spot in the lower 
Limb of the Sun, a little towards the South of its 
Equator, which was entred about 7+ of the Sun's 
Diameter, ir ſelf being about r in its ſhorteſt 
Diameter of that of the Sun, its longeſt about 
+ of the ſame. | 

May the 8th, about 10 in the Morning, it 5 
reared near about the ſame diſtance from the Weſt- 


firſt ir appear dito be from the Eaſtward Limb, a 
lle South alſo of irs Equator, May the ↄth, it 


diſap- 


But as ſoon as you ſee ſome little white Clouds lower Vertebræ of the Neck; 2 irc —4— 
in the Re- points of five of the upper 2 


SPLIT ; the Seamen ſay when a Sail is blown 


againſt this Incumbenr, a Writ of Spoliation in 
conſiſting of two Sy llables, and both of em long, 


SPOONING, when a Ship being under Sail in 
right before the Wind; then the Seamen ſay, ſe 


ward Limb, a little South of irs Equator ; tho at 
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i guſt. ihe 29th, 1671, Dre Hook, obſerved a 


Sy - * 


and was entred abour ++ of 


lange Spot in the Center of the: Sun's Face about 
| r — 27 | 1 the 1b. le 6. . 182 — 
appear d another Spot, which upon ee. TRE In, n la | again, and 
was not above 775 part of the Sun's Diameter reed it to be moved about ⁊ 24. Di- 


gear d to be longeſt towards che North. g 
Ea. and ſhorteſt towards the Eaft and Weſt 
and there ſeemed to be diſperſed. about it dive 


amerer Weſtward. e. 
- ;: pril the 25ch 1683, Mr. Flemftead ſaw a large 
Spot, having 3. 40” more Norcb Declination than 
ſmall Clouds here and ther. [the Sun Center, and at 3 h. 35 after Noon he 
Anno 1671, Auguſt the 11th, 6 h. P. M. Mr! meaſured its Diſtance from the next Limb, , 
Caſpii, by the help of a Three-foor Glaſs, obſer- 40". VVV = 10 
ved in the Sun's Digk we Spor very dark, and di-. Aprif the 26th, he ſaw it more remote froni the 
ſtant from his apparent Center IS ; of his Se- | Limb, and at 8 a Clock determined its Longirtde 
midiameter. | ifs an e from the Sun's Axis 66 + Degr. and irs Declination 
Bur, that he might the more exactly note their | from the Solar Equaror 8 4 Degr. Sourh. - 
Situation, in reſpect of the ſeveral. Parts of the | The Revglution of this Spar, Mr. Flamſtead 
World, he made uſe of two very fine Threads, found to confirm his former Theory of the Sun's 
cutting one another at Right Angles in the com- Motion round his Axis in 25 d. 6 h. and that the 
mon Focus of the two Glaſles, and in the Axis af Angle of his Equator and our Ecliptick is 7 Deg. 
the Teleſcope ; ſo that he might ſee the Sun's Cen- and the Longitude of his Northern Pole was in 
ter, and according as one of theſe Threads advan-J M 16% by 
ced Weſtward, it mark'd in the Sun a Circle pa-] SPRING of the Air, or its Elaſtical Force, ſee 
rallel to the Equator ; and the other Thread mark-| more in Air. 45 5; 
ed the Circle of Declination, or the Herary Circle. That there is ſuch a Spring or Elaſticity in the 
Then he obſerved that the Spot: were in the Sou- Air, is clear from the following Experiments, 
thern part of the Sun; that their Elongation from | A 
this Parallel, paſſing thro his Center, could be no 1. That Bladders but half blown up, and ha- 
more than about ++ of his Diameter; and that] ving their Necks well tied, did ſwell in their ex- 
they were ſituated on the Eaſtern- ſide in reſpect of | hauſted Receiver as if blown to their full Dimen- 
the faid Center of the Sun. He alſo meaſured ſe-| fions ; and that full blown Bladders, and even thin 
veral times, from 6 a Clock at Night, to 7, the | ſquare glaſs Viols well ſtop'd, will break to pieces 
time which lapſed between the paſſage of the Sun's | when once the Air is well pump'd out of the Re- 
Center, and = of the firſt of theſe Spots, thro | ceiver. | : Y 
the ſaid Horary Circle, which ſometimes he fouſ - | HV 
to be 23, ſomerimes 22 Seconds, the Semidiameter 2. A glaſs Syphon whoſe recurved Leg was 
of the Sun then paſſing in 66 Seconds. turn d up parallel to the upper and longer, and 
Auguſt the 12th, he obſerved them from the | was ſealed Hermetically at the end of the leſſer 
time of Sun-riling, and perceived that now they | or ſhorter Leg, had a Quautity of Quickſilver 
were nearer his Center. The time between rhe | poured into it, and by its being moved often up 
paſſage of rhe Sun's Center, and that of the inre-] and down, the Air in the ſealed and ſhorrer Leg, 
rior edge of the Coronet which encompaſſed them] was brought to the ſame Temperament of the Ex- 
both, was then of 16 Seconds. Ar 7 a Clock it] ternal. After this more Mercury was poured in, 
was bur of 15, and the Southern Limb of the | till the Air in the ſealed Leg was compreſſed into 
Coroner touched the Parallel paffing through the | about half irs uſual Dimenſions, and then the 
Syn's Center. e Mercury in the longer Leg was 29 Inches higher 
From 6 at Night unto 7, the time between the | than that in the ſhorter: By which it appears 
aſſage of the Sun's Center and that of the Coro- | plainly, That the Spring of the Air in the ſealed 
ners Limb, was found to be one time of 8 Se- Leg was fo great, as to equiponderate a Column 
conds, at another time of 7“, and another of 7” +. | of Mercury of 29 Inches in Length. Boyle againſt 
The diſtance of the Spot unto the Parallel, paſſing | Linw. ] 
thro' the Sun's. Center, was near the ſame on the 5 | 
North-ſide, with what it had been obſerved ro be] 3. A Viol filled to but a 4th part with Quick- 
in the Morning on the South ſide. | filver, had a long and ſlender glaſs Pipe faſtened 
Augnſt. the 13th, about 6 in the Morning, the | into its Neck, with Sealing- Wax or Cemenr, 
edge of the Coronet was diſtant from the Equator, | whoſe lower Orifice was a good way under the 
on the North-ſide, 30 Seconds; and there was | Quickſilver in the Viol; then having blown in 
but one Secand of Time from the paſſage of the] a little Air, to try whether the Viol were well 
_ Sun's. Center into the paſſage of the ſame anterior | ſtopp'd, it was convey d into a long and ſlender 


edge of the Coroner. Receiver; and after the Air was drawn off by rhe 
Ar 8 h. 30', the Fore-edge was in the ſame Ho- 


f Pump, the Spring of the included Air within the 
ram Circle with the Sun's Center; ſo that in one | Bottle, impelled the Mercury up to the Height of 
Day and an half, theſe Spots have run thro very | 27 Inches in the Pipe, and there kept it ſuſpend- 
near the third part of the Sun's apparent Semidi- | ed ; till upon the Re-admiſſion of the Air, rhe 
amerer, which giveth an Arch of 19 Degr. 30 Quickſilver fell down to its firſt Station in the Pipe. 
Min. of the Circumference of the Sun's 


feren Body ; | This Experiment Mr. Boyle often tried, and with 
and conſequently their Diurnal Motion about the | defir'd Succeſs. 


Sun's Ax# hath been of 13 Degr. and the time of 


And 
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a Quart, the Spring of ſuch a Quantity of Air 
was able to rai en Inches +. 
But nothing could make it raiſe above the common 
Height of the Quickſilver in the Baroſcope. 

4. Into a Copper Veſſel of a Cylindrical ſhape, 
was put almoſt Water enough to fill it, and then 
was immerſed into it and kept under Water by a 
Weight, a ſquare glaſs Viol that would hold 9 
or 10 Ounces of Water, and was well 14 
After this, Mr. Boyle placed the Copper Veſſel 
in his Penumatical Engine, and pumping up the 
Air, he found, Thar the Spring of the Air inclu- 
ded in the Viol broke it all to Pieces, tho under 
Water, with a great Noiſe, and made a kind of 
Smoak or Miſt appear above the Surface of the 
Warer. 


Which Experiment proves both the great Force | 


of the Natural Spring of the Air, when the 
Weight of the Armoſphere is removed; and alſo 


that the Weight of the Armoſphere acts upon Bo- 


dies under Water; for that could by irs univerſal 
reſſure keep the Spring of the Air in the Bottle 
— while it was under the Surface of the Wa- 
ter; but when once that, by plying the Pump, 
was taken off, the Elaſtick Particles unbent them- 
ſelves violently, and broke the Viol. See the Ex- 
iments about the Preſſure of the Airs Spring on 
Bodies under Water. | 


The Spring of the Air, is equal every where in 


2 natural State ro the Weight of the incumbenr 
Atmoſphere ; juſt as if a Perſon ſhould ſqueeze or 
compreſs together either by the force of his Hand, 
or by a Weight, any parcel of Wool, or ſuch 
Elaſtick Bodies, the Wool would by us Spring 
equally preſs againſt the Hand or Weight. Ac- 


cording to the third Axiom of Sir I/aac Newton's | 


Principia, Actioni contrariam ſemper & equalem 
eſſe Reactionem. ] 5 

The Accurate Dr. Hook on Experiments well 
made, thinks we may conclude the Spring of the 
Air to be Reciprocal to its Extenſion, Microgra pb. 


227. 
, And the Reſiſtance of the Spring of the Air, is 
found to be nearly equal to the Weight or Force 
that compreſſes it; and the Spaces that the ſame 
Air occupies under differing Prefſures, are Reci- 
procally as thoſe Preflures. ES, 
The Quantity of the Dilatation and Expanſion 


of Air only by the Operation of its Spring, with- 


out any additional Heat, Mr. Boyle found to be ſo 
great, that a Bubble of Air included in a proper 
glaſs Pipe almoſt filled with Water, was extend- 
ed to above 150 times its former Dimenſions; and 
he believes would have taken up 200 times its 
former Room, had the Tube been long enough 
ro have tried the Experiment. New Exper. Phy/. 
Mech. Edit. 3. p. 32, 33. 

He found alſo, that a Cylinder of Air of an Inch 
in Diameter, and leſs than two Inches in Length, 
would, when included in a Bladder, and the 
Weight of the Atmoſphere taken off by pumping, 
by its bare Spring only, raiſe a Weight of above 
10 Pounds Averdupon. | 

He found alſo, that the Spring of a Cylinder of 
Air of 2 Inches Diamerer, and of the former lengrh, 
vas in the ſame Engine able to raiſe up 42 Pound 
Wetghr. 5 3 

Whence it appears, that the Force of the Spring 
of different Cylinders of Air is in a duplicate Ra- 
tio, to the Diameters of thoſe Cylinders. 


| when it was tried with 2 Bottle that held 


4 


| 


The Spring of the Air, may be explicated either 
by ſuppoſing the Air near the Earth to conſiſt of 
an heap of ſuch little Springy or Elaſtick Bodies 
lying one upon another reſembling thoſe of a 
Fleece of Wool. 

Or elſe according to D. Cartes his way by ſup- 
poſing, Thar the Air is nothing but a Congeries of 
flexible Parricles of feveral kinds of Figures and 
Sizes, which are raiſed by Heat into the fluid and 
ſubtile Ethereal Matter that ſurrounds the Earth, 
and by the continual Agitation of that Matter, 
wherein thoſe Particles ſwim, are fo whirled abour, 
that each Corpuſcle endeavours to beat off all 
others from coming within the little Sphere requi- 
fire to its Motion about irs own Center, and (in 


cafe any, by intruding into that Sphere thall op- 


poſe its free Rotation) to drive it away. 
SPRING Maft ; fo the Seamen call it, when 
a Maſt is only crack d, but not quite broken, in 


any part of her; as in the Partners, the Hounts, 


&c. then they ſay, The Maſt s Sprung. 
SPRING- Arbor, in a Watch, is that part in 
the middle of the Spring Box which the Spring is 


wound or turned about, and to Which it is hook- 


other Movemenr. 


top or higheſt of the Spring-Tide is 3 Days af- 


ed at one end. 
SPRING-Box, is that Cylindrical Caſe or Frame 
that contains within ir the Spring of a Watch or 
SPRING-Iide, is the increaſing higher of a 
Tide after a dead Neipe; this is about 3 Days 
before the Full or Change of the Moon; but the 


ter the Full or Change; then the Water runs 


higheſt with the Flood, and loweſt with the Ebb, 


and the Tides run more ſtrong and ſwift than in 


the Neipes. . 5 
SPRINGS and Fountains. Concerning the 

Origin of theſe, there is much Diſpute, eſpecially 

of ſuch as are tound on the tops of high Moun- 


| 


| 
| 


N 


1 


Some, as Dr. Hook, Dr. Plote, and many others, 


think that they ariſe from the Sea-water percolated 
through the Bowels of the Earth, which by that 
means being deprived of its Salt, is rendred much 
Lighter than before, and fo is capable of riſing 
up to the height we commonly find Springs at, as 


Water riſes in a Filtre, or in very ſmall Tubes, 


Sc. 

And Dr. Hook hath a pretty Experiment about 
this, in his Mzcrogr. p. 25. . 

Bur I cannot ſee how by this Hypotheſis, ſup- 
poſing the Gravity of the whole Armoſphere could 
be taken off, Water can ariſe above 34 or 35 Foot 
above rhe level of the Ocean. 

The Learned Capt. Haley ſuppoſes them to be 
cauſed from the Vapours exhaled by the Sun ou: 
of the Sea, Sc. Of which ſee an Account under 
the Word Vapour. 

The Ingenious Dr. Woodward, in his Natural 
Hiſtory of rhe Earth ſuppoſes, Thar the great A- 
byſs of Waters placed in the Bowels of the Earth, 
is the ſtanding Fund and prompruary which fup- 
plies Warer to the Surface of rhe Earth, and fur- 
niſhes as well Springs and Rivers, as Vapours and 
Rain. 

For he aſſerts, Thar there is a nearly uniform, 
and conſtant Fire or Hear, diſſeminated rhro'our 
the Body of the Earth, and eſpecia!ly in the infe- 
rior Parts of it: The Bottoms of the deeper Mines 
being very ſultry, and the Stone and Ores there 
being very ſenſibly hor om in Winter. Thar tis 
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this ſubterraneous Heat which e 


and ele- 

vates the Waters of the Abyſs, ing it up in- 
differently on all Sides, and towards all Parts of 
the Surface of the Globe. | 
That this rifing Vapour, or Water, pervades not 


only the Fiſſures and Intervals of rhe Scrata, but 


the very Bodies of the Strata themſelves, perme- up, part of it immediately our of the Surface of 


ating the Interſtices of the Sand, Earth, or other 
Matter, whereof they conſiſt; yea, even the moſt 
firm and denſe Marble and Sand- ſtone; for theſe 
give Admiſſion to it, tho in leſſer Quantity, and 
are always found ſaturated with it; which is the 
reaſon that they are ſoſter, and can be cut much 
more eaſily when they are firſt taken out of the 
Earth, than they can afterwards, when they have 
lain ſome time expoſed to the Air, and when that 
Humidity is evaporated. 

This Vapour he aſſerts to proceed directly up 


towards the Surface of the Globe, on all ſides, 


unleſs when impeded and diverted by the Inter- 
poſition of Strata of Marble, the denſer ſorts of 


Stone, or other like Matter, which is ſo cloſe and 


compact, that it can admit it only in a ſmaller 
Quantity, and this very ſlowly too. 

And when it is thus intercepted in its Paſſage, 
the Vapour which cannot penetrate the Stratum 
directly, will ſome of it glide along the lower 
Surface of the Stratum, permeating the Horizon- 


tal Interval, which is betwixt that and the next 


Stratum lying underneath it; the reſt will paſs the 
Interſtices of the Maſs of the ſubjacent Strata. 
whether they be of laxer Stone, of Sand, Marle, 
or the like, with a Direction parallel to the fire 
of thoſe Strata, till it arrives at their perpendi- 
cular Inrervals. 

And when the Water 1s once come to theſe In- 
tervals, in caſe the Strata, whereby the aſcending 
Vapour was collected and condenſed into Water, 
(as we uſually ſpeak) in like manner as by an 
Alembick, happen to be raiſed above the Level of 
the Earth's Surface; as thoſe Strata always are, 
whereof Mountains do conſiſt ; then the Water 
being likewiſe got above the ſaid Level, flows 
forth of thoſe Intervals or Aperrures ; and if there 
be no Obſtacle without, forms Brooks and Rivers. 
But where the Strata, which fo condenſe it, are 
not higher than the mean Surface of the Earth, it 


ſtagnates at the Apertures, and only forms ſtand- 
ing Springs. 


He adds, That tho' this Supply of Water from | 
the Abyſs, be continual, and nearly the fame at all 


Seaſons and alike to all Parts of the Globe, yer 
when it arrives at or near the Surface of the Earth, 
where the Heat (che Agent which evaporates and 
bears it up) is not ſo conſtant and uniform, as is 
that reſident within the Globe, but is ſubject to Vi- 
ciſſitudes and Alterations, being at certain Seaſor:s 
greater than at others; being alſo greater in ſome 
Climates and Parts of the Earth than in others: It 


thence happens that the Quantity of Vater at the 


Surface of the Earth, tho ſent up from the Abyſs 
with an almoſt conſtant equality, is various and un- 
certain, as is the Heat there at ſome Seaſons, and in 
ſome Countries, the Surface abounding, and being 
even drown'd with the Plenty of it, the Springs 
full, and the Rivers high: At other Seaſons and in 
other Countries, both Springs and Rivers may be 


exceeding low, and ſometimes totally fail. 


When the Hear in the exterior Parts of the 
Earth, and in the Ambient Air, is as intenſe as that 
in the interior Parts of it, then all that Water which 


SR 


paſſes the Strata directly, mounting up in 
Parcels, or in form of Vapour, does not ſtop at 
the Surface, becauſe the Hear there, is equal both 
in Quantity and Power to That underneath, which 
brought it out of the Abyſs. | | 

This Heat therefore takes it here, and bears it 


the Earth; rhe reſt thro the Tubes and Veſſels 
of the Vegetables which grow thereon, Herbs, 
Shrubs, and Trees, and along with it a ſort of 
Vegetative Terreſtial Matter, which it detaches 
from out the uppermoſt Stratum wherein theſe are 
placed; this it depoſes in them for their Nutri- 
ment as it paſſes thro them, and iſſuing out at 


their Tops and Extremities, it marches ſtill on, 


and is elevated up into the Atmoſphere, to ſuch 


an height, that the Heat there being leſs, it be- 


comes condenfed, unites and combines into ſmall 


Maſſes, or Drops, and at length falls down again 


in Rain, Dew, Hail, or Snow. 
And for the other part of the Water, which was 
condenſed at the Surface of the Earth, and ſent 


forth collectively into ſtanding Springs and Rivers ; 
thy alſo ſuſtains a Diminution from the Hear 


above, being evaporated more or leſs in Propor- 
tion to the greater or leſſer Intenſeneſs of the 
Heat, and the greater or leſſer Extent of the Sur- 
face of the Water ſo ſent forth. 


And as theſe Evaporations are at ſometimes grea- 


ter, according to the greater Heat of the Sun, ſo 


where ever they alight again in Rain, tis ſo much 
ſuperior in Quantity to the Rain of colder Seaſons, 
as the Sun's Power is then ſuperior to its Power in 


| Thoſe Seaſons: This is apparent in our Northern 
Clime, where the Sun's Power is never very great, 


but yer our Rains in June, July, and Auguſt, are 
much greater than thoſe of the colder Months, 
the Drops larger, and conſequently heavier, and 
falling much thicker and faſter than at other 
runes. 

Burt much more apparent is this in the Regions 
of the Earth, nearer to, or under the Equator, 


where the Sun having a much greater Force, their 


Rains (which are Periodical, happening uſually 
about the ſame time, and laſting ſeveral Months) 
fall in ſuch Quantities as ro be more like deſcend- 
ing Rivers than Showers; and by theſe are cauſed 


Rivers in thoſe Regions. 


Earth, and in the Ambient Air, is leſs than that 
in the interior; the Evaporations are likewiſe leſs; 
and the Springs and Rivers do not only ceaſe to 


be diminiſhed, proportionably to the Relaxation of 
the Heat, but are much augmented, a great part 


of the Water which aſcends to the Surface of the 
Earth, ſtopping there for want of Heat to amount 
it thence up into the Atmoſphere, and ſaturating 
the ſuperficial, or uppermoſt Strata with Water; 
which by degrees drains down into Wells, Springs, 
and Rzvers, and ſo makes an Addition to them; 
and is the reaton that theſe abound with Water in 
the Colder Seaſons, ſo much more than they do in 
the Hotter. 

And the Water which 1s thus diſpenſed to the 
Earth and Armoſphere from the great Abyſs, being 


carried down by Rains and by Rivers, into the O- 


cean, which communicates with the Abyſs, is by 
that means reſtored back again to it; and from 
thence it returns again in a continual Circulation, 

to 


. 
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the mighty Inundations of the Nile, and other 


But when the Heat in the exterior parts of the 


1 
a 


n K 
NC v, or Blaſtick Bodies, are ſuch as ha- 


ving had their Fi chan the Stroak or 
— 222 2 


Body, can recover again 


their former Figure; which Bodies which are not 
Elaſtical will not do. Thus, If a piece of Steel 


| 


Gun, is clearing of | 


be bent any way, it will recover again its former 
ftrairneſs, bur a piece of Lead will ſtand bent in 
any form. 
SPUNGING of a 
her Infide, after ſhe hath been diſcharged, with a 
Wad of Sheep-skins, or the like, rolled abour one 


end of the Rammer : Its deſign is to prevent any | 


parts of Fire from remaining in her ; which would 
endanger the Life of him who ſhould load, or 
charge her again. | | | 

SPUN- YARN, or Rope-yarn, whoſe Ends are 
beaten or ſcraped thin, in order to faſten one 
piece to another, that ſo it may be as long as is 


neceſlary: It is of uſe to make Caburns, and for 


many other Purpoſes aboard a Ship. 
SPURLIZX. See Nothe coſte. 
SPURKETS, are the Spaces in a Ship's Side, 


betwixt the upper and lower Futtocks, or betwixt 


the Rungs fore and aft. 
SQUAMMOSA Sutura, is one of the Sutures 


of the Bones of the Skull; ſo called, becauſe the | 


Parts of the Bones united by the Surure, do lie 
very ſlope, and like Scales. 


SQUARE, is an Inftrument of Braſs, or Wood, 


having one ſide perpendicular, or at Right An- 
les to the other; ſometimes made with a Joint 
to fold (for the Pocket) and ſometimes has a Back 
to uſe on a drawing Board, to guide the Square. 
SQUARE Figure, in Geometry, is one whoſe 
Righr-lined Sides are all equal, and its Angles all 
right. See Quadrilateral : For its Area, ſee Area. 
SQUARE Number, is one multiplied into itſelf ; 
as 4, Which ariſes from the Multiplication of 2 
by 2 ; and 9, the Product of 3 by 3 ; alſo 16 made 
by 4, multiplied by 4, &c. N 
And a Square Number may be ranged into the 


Form of a Square, but that which cannot be fo | 


ranged, cannot be a Square Number. 


The Square of any Number, or Line, as 5 + 3, | 


or a + b, divided into rwo Parts, 1s equal to the 
Sum of the Squares of thoſe Parts, and alſo to the 
double Rectangle, or Product of thole Parts, as 
is plain from only multiplying 4 + 6 by it ſelf, 
Algebraically. See Euclid. Lib. 2. Prop. 4. 


Thus the Square of 5 + 3, or 8, which is 64, 
is equal to 


Qa+b=aa+24ab+bb=64 


- 


to the Surface of the Earth, in Vapours and COA 


4 


— 
d | 5 
To Compoſe any Square Number according to this 


ab 15 


Propoſition. 
, 2 5 | 
CC 
| 20. 246 
> % bb 
24212908 


1. Write che Number down with the Diſtance 
of one Place berween each Figure. 


left Hand, writing it down under 2. 


3. Then write the double Rectangle of 2 multi- 
plied by 5. "of 20, under 4, as in the Margi 


4. Then Square 5; and write its Square down 
in that Order, as you ſee; and adding all toge- 
ther into one Sum, you will have 625 = Q 25. 


Places, proceed thus. 
1. Find the firſt Square as before; 


2. Mulriply the two firſt Figures (towards the 
left Hand) and write down the Product twice, 
one under another. 


3. Then find the Square of the ſecond Figure, 
which write in its proper Order as before; add 
all rhefe into one Sum for a new Square of 4. 
4. Then multiply the third Figure into the ſe- 
cond, which taken together make 4 ; and write 
1ts Product down twice as before (in Step. 2.) 


| 


Square as before (in Step, 3.) then add all into one 
Sum, and repeat this Proceſs as often as there is 
Occaſion ; the laſt Sum of all is the true Square 
required, 


; 
; 


4Y 


2 


* 
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2. Find the Square of 2, the firſt Figure to the 


5 When a Number conſiſts of more than wo 


5. Square the third Figure, and ſubſcribe its 


Thus? 
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13, which is 3, write it in the Quotient, and then 
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thing, and fo the Work is over, and the true Root 


F 3 
4. 2 | 
13---> 44k 

365. 03 


1296 . * a4 
180 * EM a 
2Z #0 
133225 = Square of 365. 
From which Method of compoſing a Square, 


twill be eaſie ro underſtand the way to extract 
the Square Root of any Number given, 


As ſuppoſe 133225. For, 


1. Beginning at the right Hand, make a Point 
over the firſt Figure (5) ; and after that over every 


other Place alternately : Which Points ſhew you 


the Number of Places in the Root. : 
2. Find the neareſt Square Root to the firſt part 


place its Square (9) under, and ſubſtract it from 
13. This Root is 4, and the Square 4 4. 


3. To the Remainder (4) bring down the next 


Square 32, which will make 432, and will be e- 


qual to 2 2b ＋ , in the laſt Step of all, elle | 


always bigger, and is called the Reſo/vend. Then 
double the Figure (3) in the Quotient, and make 
it a Diviſor to all the Reſolvend, except the laſt 
Figure towards the right Hand, enquiring how of- 
ten you can have 6 in 42, and place the Anſwer 6 
(for rho' you can have it 7 times, yer 7 muſt not 
be taken, becauſe tis roo large) in the Quotient, 
and alſo after 6 in the Diviſor. Then multiply the 


thus augmented Diviſor by 6, and write the Pro-| 
duct under, and ſubſtract it from the Reſolvend : 


To the Remainder 36, bring down the next Square 
25, agd then you have 3625 for a new Reſolvend: 
Then, as before, double the Quotient 36, which 
makes 72 = 2 a, for a new Diviſor, and enquire 
how often you can have 72 in 362, write the An- 
ſwer 5 = a in the Quotient, and alſo after the Di- 
viſor; and multiply ing the augmented Diviſor by 
it, you will have a Product 3625, =2ab+bb, 
which ſubſtracted from the Reſolvend, leaves no- 


fonnd ro be 365. If there had been more Points, 
the Work in this third Step muſt have been repea- 
red till all was done. 


24+b= 66) 432 = Reſolvend. 


24214 b= 725) 3625 = Reſolvend. 
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3625 =24b+bb 
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But when a whole Number hath not a Square 


Root exactly expreſſible by any rational Number, 
then to approach infinitely near the exact Root, 
proceed thus. 


Place as many Pairs of Cyphers on the right 


Hand of the Remainder, as you would have De- 
cimal Places in the Root, and work as before, di- 


ſtinguiſhing them from the Integers by a Comma, 
thus: If the Square Root of 12 be defir'd to three 
Places in Decimals; annex 6 Cyphers to 12, and 


'twill ſtand thus: 


= * ® 89 * 


12, 00000 


Whoſe Square Root being extracted, is found to 


be 3, 464, or 1, but becauſe of the Remain- 
der, ir muſt be that 3, 464 is leſs than the true 


| Roor, and 3, 465 greater than it ; yer not wanting: 


the >;- of an Unite of the true Root. 


The Square Root of a Vulgar Fraction, is 
| thus found. 


Firft, if the Fraction be not in its leaſt Terms, 
let it be reduced to the leaſt Terms; then extract 
the Square Root of the Denominator for a new 
Denominator, and of the Numerator for a new 
Numerator; this new Fraction ſhall be the Square 
Root of the Fraction propoſed. Thus the Square 
Root of 77 is &, of + is. | 

If the vulgar Fraction given, be incommenſura- 
ble to irs Square Root, both in the given Terms, 
and alſo in any other Terms that it is reducible 
to; then reduce the ſaid Vulgar Fraction into De- 
cimals, conſiſting of an even Number of Places; 
and then extract the Square Root thereof by Ap- 
proximation, according to the Preeepts already 
delivered. | 

Thus: If the Square Root of + be required, its 
equivalent Decimal is 75, whoſe Square Root, 
86602, Sc. Therefore the Square Root of + is, 
86602 fere. 

If a mix'd Number were given for Extraction, 
whoſe Fractional Part is expreſt in Terms of a 
Vulgar Fraction ; reduce ir into an improper Fra- 
ction, and (if commenſurable, extract the Square 


Root of the Numerator and Denominator, (as be- 


fore ;) obſerving to reduce the Fractional Part of 
the mix d Number, (or the improper Fraction 
equivalent to the mix d Number) into its leaſt 
Terms. 

Thus: The Square Root of 5+ is 23, for the 
improper Fraction equivalent to 5, is , and the 


Square Root of 3, is 7, or 2 5. 


by 5 
4 : | 
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Suppoſe a 4 — 3-3 | 
i For « take any Binomial, as ſuppoſe r + $ ; 


tis beſt to make r = 1, (i. e.) to the firſt Root, or | 


Side of the given Square, becauſe then S will | Divide all by 23 then tis 77 +7 $+45$ 


converge the ſooner. 


Then will rr +£2r S+SS = az =c. 
Reject the Power of S, as being of ſmall Value. 
Then will rr 2758 S e, or 21S Sg ex. 
5 - ri 
Divide all by 2 2; and then $ = ——— 
| 27 
which is the ſtanding Theorem. | 


. 
: 


Suppoſe therefore r = 13 then 7 7 . | 


—— FF a 0 


Make 2 r the Diviſor) 1, o („ S 
To the firſt r = 1, add, 5 25, for a ſecond 7, 


in order for a new Operation. 


Then 1, 5 is the new 7, the Square of which, | 


is 2, 25 =7 7; from which ſubſtract 2 = c, be- 
cauſe 2 is leſs than 2, 25, and twill ftand thus. 


FF = By BY 
— e 2 2 


1 3) o, 25 


Which muſt be divided by 27 = 3, and the Quo- 
tient will be — 083 = S; which having a defe- 
ctive Sign, muſt be ſubtracted from the laſt. 


r=, „ | 
—., 083 | 


nn 


TI, 417 


Which will be a new r, for a third Operation; 


and irs Square being 2, 007889 = 7 7, (as before 


greater than 2 = c.) Take 2 = from it, thus. 


7 r —= 2 007889 
— 2 | 


—  —— 


Leaves —. 007889 = S. 


Which being divided by twice the laſt r = 2, 834, 
gives in the Quotient —. 002783 = S; and this 


1 — — —o—_— 


following way, which is Mr. oe ro uſe the 


; 


Let as beforea a = © =,2, andr +S = 4. 
Thenzxz+2r$+5S 75 N : 


= E. the Reſolyend ; and S 418821 C 


Frrg D, the Dividend. 


Whence ariſes this Theorem, : 1 8 =S, by 
dividing all by r + = S. 1 


Let then (as before) the Square Root of 2 — C 
= 4 4, be required. 


Firſt, Take r = i: Then halve the Reſolvend 


C = 
=— = I: And from it take rr =. 5, there 


remains 5 = D. Make 


|” = 1, the Diviſ.) .50 (4 S. ſubſcri. SS = $ under 


48 =rS++SS [the Cypher. 


Di =r+$S=1,4) 20 (20 (1, = $ 
145 =rS-+4SS 
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Di. =r+S= 1,41).5500 2 28 


4234, 2 r S ＋2 SS 


r +S = 1,413) 126550 (8 = $ 
113072 =rS+4$SS 


EIS = Lag) 1347800 ( 8 c 


127246, =r$ +4 SS 
1,41389) 7533500 (5 = S 
7069462,5 = S ＋2 SS 


— — — 


.: 4 — 1, 413895. 464037, 5. 


This Root 4 = 1, 413895 differs from the for- 
mer Root found, bur by o, 000022 (a little more 
than +554) for no exact Root can be found by 
either way. 

Here alſo, if more exactneſs had been required, 


S ſubſtracted from the laſt. the Remainder encrea ſed by Cyphers, might have 
Es been made a new Dividend, and 1,413895 a new 
r=1, 417 Diviſor; and fo you may proceed on as far as you 
3 8 think fit. 
g . The vaſt Advantage of this Method above the 
1, 414217 = 4 _ any one will foon find that will try both. 


Which gives the Root at 7 Places at three Opera- 
tions. 

But if more exactneſs be neceſſary, call it a 
new 7, for a fourth Operation, and proceed juſt as 
before. 


N. B. This Method, which is Mr. Rephſo:'s, |. 


is very pretty, but it labours under two Inconve- 


niencies, viz. The greatneſ of the Diviſors, and the | 


high Involutions; eipecially in extracting Roots out 
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Diviſor =" = 3) 216 (6 =S. 
198 2 r S＋ 2 


2 
# = 36) 1812, 5 (F=S J 
* 1812, 5=r S788 


©000,0 


Therefore 4 = 365. 


SQUARING. By the Word Squaring, Mathe- 


maticians underſtand the making of a Square 
equal to any Figure given. Thus the Quadrature 
or Squaring of the Circle, is the finding a Square 
equal to the Area of a Circle, which hath nor yer 
been done Geomertrically. | 
SQUINANCY, or Quinſey, a Swelling and In- 


flammarion in the Throat. See Angina. | 


STAGMA, are Juices of Plants mix'd rogether 
in order to Diſtillation. 


_- STALACTITE, are a ſort of ſtony, ſparry 
Tcefiles which hang down from the Top or Ar- 


ches of Grotto's, Caves, or Subterranean Caverns, 


and from the Roofs of the Buildings and Capitals 


of the Pillars of ſuch Places as are built over the 


Therme, or Hot Springs. Of this kind are the Sal 


Alumen and Vitriolum Stalacticum, the Minera 
Ferri: ſtalactica, the Vitriolam Capillare, and the 
Alumen Capillare, &c. Theſe Stalacticæ Dr. Mo od- 
ward faith, ſhould rather be called Stago nitæ. 
STAMINA, in Botany, are thoſe litrle fine 
Threds or Capillaments which grow up within the 
Flowers of Plants encompaſſing round the Style, 
and on which the Apices grow, at their Extremi- 
ties. Whence the Botaniſts call thar a 
STAMINEOUS Flower, which is ſo far imper- 
fect, as to want thoſe coloured Leaves which are 
called Petalæ, and conſiſts only of the Stylus and 
the Stamina. | | 
And ſuch Plants as do bear theſe Stamineous 
Flowers Mr. Ray, makes to conſtitute a large Genus 
of Plants, which he calls Herbe flore Imperfecto ſive 
apetalo Stamineove. | 
And theſe he divides into ſuch as, 


1. Have their Fruit or Seed totally divided from 
the Flower; and theſe are ſuch Plants as are ſaid 
to be of different Sexes: The reaſon of which is, 
thar from rhe ſame Seed ſome Plant ſhall ariſe 
with Flowers and no Fruit, and others with Fruir 
and no Flowers : As Hops, Hemp, ſtinging Nettles, 
Spinach, Cynocrumbe, Mercarials, and Phyllon. 


2. Such as have their Fruit only a little disjoin'd 


from their Flowers; as the Ambroſia, Bardana 
minor, Ricinus, and the Heliotropium Tricoccon. 


guous, or adhering to their Flower: And et. Seed 
of theſe is either, 


I. Triangular: And of this fort, ſome are lucid 
and ſhining, as the Lapathum, Rhabarbarum, and Bi- 


Aorta, to which alſo may be reckoned the Perſicaria. 


[r1quetroug riangular one. And 
theſe have their Flower, or the Calyz of the 
Flower adhering to the Bottom or Baſis of the 
Seed or Fruit; as the Potamogiton, Blitum Sil 


| veſtre, Porietaria, Atriplex, Blitum Sativum, 


Amuranthes Hocloceriew, and the Saxifrage Au- 


rea. 


3. Such whoſe Flowers adhere to the rop or 
uppermoſt of the Seed; as the Beta, Aſarum, 


Archimilla. 


And to theſe kind of Plants, Mr. Ray reduces 
alſo the Kaligeniculatum Sedum fruticoſum, the 
Scoparia, or Belvidere of the Italians. 


STANCHIONS in a Ship, are thoſe Timbers 
which being ſer up Pillarwiſe, do ſupport and 
ſtrengthen the waſt Trees. 

STANDING Part of the Sheat, is that part 
which is made faſt ro a Ring at the Ship's Quar- 
rer. When they ſay, Over-hale the Sheat, they 


mean, Hale upon the ſtanding Part; Bur when 


they ſay, Hale the Sheat barely, they intend it 
only of the Running Parr. 5 
STANDING Ropes, are thoſe Ropes which do 
not run in any Blocks, but are ſer taught, or ler 
ſlack, as occaſion ſerves, as the Shear-ftays, Back- 
ſtays, and the like. I's 
STANDING Part of a Tackle aboard a Ship, 
is the end of the Rope where the Block is ſeized or 
2 ; as the other which is haled, is called 
Fall. | 1255 
STAPES, or the Stirrop, becauſe of its reſem- 
blance to a Stirrop, is a little Bone in the Ear, of 
a Triangular Figure, and is made of rwo Branches 
ſer upon a flat Baſis, which ſtands upon the Fora- 
men Ovale; the Union of the two Branches is called 
the Head of the Stapes, in which there is a fmall 
Cavity, wherein lies another little Bone. 
STAPHYLOMA, is a Diſeaſe of the Eye, in 


which the two Tunicks of the Eye, Cornea and 


Uvea, being broken, fall outward in the ſhape of 


a Grape. 


STAR, in Forrification, is a Work with ſeveral 


Faces generally compoſed of from 5 ro 8 Points 


with Saliant, and Re-entring Angles flanking one 
another; every one of its Sides containing from 
12 to 25 Fathoms. | | . 

STARBOARD, the right Hand fide of a Ship, 
as Larboard is the left: Thus they ſay, Starboard 
the Helm, or Helm a Starboard ; when he that 
Conds would have the Man at the Helm put the 
Helm to the right fide of the Ship. 

STAR-Fort. See Fort. 

STARS. See Fix'd Stars. 

STATICAL Baroſcope, an Inſtrument invented 
by the Honourable Mr. R Bey/e, whoſe Deſcrip- 


tion ſee in Baroſcope. 
3. Such as have their Fruit immediately conti- 


STATICAL Hygroſcope. See Hygroſcope. 

STATICKS, is a Science purely Speculative, 
being a Species of Mechanicks, converſant abour 
Weights, and ſhewing the Properties of the Hea- 
vineß and Ligheneſi, or Æquilibria of Bodies. 
When it is reſtrained to the Specifick Weighrs and 


Æqui- 


\ } 0. AR... 


(> ors OI 4. * 
— Equilibria. of Liquors, it is cafled Hydroftarichs ; 
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whach ſee. . 

STATION, in Aſtronomy, ſi 
Places of the Jodiack, where a Planet being ar- 
rived, ſeems to ſtand ſtill for ſome time in the 
fame Degree, either in aſcending to its Apogee, or 
deſcending to irs Perigee. 

STATION, is a place where a Man fixes him- 
ſelf and his Inſtrument, to take (as in Surveying) 
any Angles or Diſtances. 

STATION-Line. See Line of Station. 

_ STATION-S:2ff, is an Inſtrument conſiſting 
of two Rulers that ſlide ro ten Foot, divided into 
Feet and Inches, with a moving Vane or Sight; 


- 


-| 


two of which are uſed with a Level; and on the 


Edges, there are the Links of the Gunters Chain 
divided. Ir is uſed in Surveying for the more eafie 
taking Ofi-ſers. | 
STATIONARY ; a Planet is ſaid ro be Statio- 
nary, When to any Eye placed on the Earth, it ap- 
pears for ſome time to ſtand till, and to have no 


progreſſive Motion forward in its Orbit round the 


Sun. . 
STATUS Morbi. See Acme. 


STATUTE, is a Word that hath divers Signi- 
fications; as firſt, it ſignifies an Act of Parliament 


made by the King and the Three Eſtates of the 


Realm; in which Senſe it is either General or Spe- 
cial. In another Signification, Statute is a Short 
Writing, called a Scatute- Merchant, or a Statute 


Staple; which ſee. Statutes are alſo vulgarly ta- 


ken for the Petit. Seſſions, by 5 Eliz. cap. 4. 
STATTJTE-Merchant, is a Bond acknowledged 
before one of the Clerks of the Statutes- Merchant 


and Mayor, or Chief-Warden of the City of Lon- 


don, or two Merchants of the ſaid City for that 
Durpoſe aſſigned, or before the Mayor, Chiet- 
arden, or Maſter of other Cities or good Towns, 


or other ſufficient Men for that purpoſe appointed, 
Sealed with the Seal of the Debtor and of the 


King, which is of two pieces; the greater is kept 
by the Mayor Chief-Warden, Ge. and the leſſer 
by the ſaid Clerks. 


a STATUTE. Staple, IS ſo called either properly | 


or improperly. A Statute-Staple, properly fo cal- 
led, is a Bond of Record, acknowledged before 


the Mayor of the Staple, in the Preſence of one of | 


the two Conſtables of the ſame Staple; for which 
Seal, rhe Fee is of every Pound, if the Sum ex- 


ceed not 100 l. an Half- penny; and if it exceed 


100 l. a Farthing; and by Virrue of ſuch Statute- 
Staple, the Creditor may forthwith have Execu- 
tion of the Body, Lands, and Goods of the Deb- 
tor. Statute-Staple improper, is a Bond of Re- 


cord, founded upon the Stat. 23 H. 8. cap. 6. Of 


the Nature of a proper Statute-Staple, as to the 
Force and Execution of it; and acknowledged 
before one of the Chief Juftices; and in their 
Abſence, before the Mayor of the Staple, and 
Recorder of London. | | 

STATUTUM de Laboraris, is a Writ Judicial, 
for the apprehendigg of ſuch Labourers as refuſe 
to work according to the Statute, Reg. Judic. 
Fol. 27. | 

STATUTO Mercatorio, is a Writ for the Im- 
priſoning of him that has forfeired a Bond called 
Statute- Merchant, until the Debt be ſatisfied. Of 
theſe, there is one againſt Lay- perſons, and another 


againſt Eccleſiaſtical. 


STATUTO Scapulæ, is a Writ that lies to rake 
his Body to Priſon, to ſeize upon his Lands and 


gnifies certain 


ö 


Maſts, and Flag-Staves have Stays, except the 
Sprit- ſail Top-Maſt; the Stay of the Main- maſt, 
which is called the Main- ſtay, is by a Lannier 
faſten d to a Collar, which comes a a Knee 
belonging to the Head ; the Main-top-maſt Stay 
is faſten d to the Head of the Fore-maſt, by a Strap 
and a dead Man's Eye, and ſo is the Main- top- 


maſt; the Fore-maſt and Maſts belonging to it, 
are in the ſame manner ſtayed to the Bolt-ſprit 


wiſe ſtay the Bolt-ſprit it ſelf. The Miſſen- ſtay 
comes to the Main- maſt by the Half. deck, and the 
Top-maſt Stays come to the Shrouds with Crows- 
feet. The length of the Stay is the ſame with that 


of the Maſt it belongs to. 


The Main- maſt, Fore- maſt, with the Maſts be- 
longing to them, have alſo Back-ſtays, which help 


to keep the Maſt from pitching forward, or over- 


board, becauſe they go on either fide of the Ship; 
To bring a Ship upon the 


STAYES, or to ſtay ber, is in order to her Tack- 


ing, which is thus done: At the fame time bear up 


the Helm, let fly the Fore-ſail Sheat, let go the Fore- 
bowling, Brace the N ecather- brace of the Fore- ſail; 
the ſame 1s alſo done to the Top- ſail and Top- gal- 
lant-ſail, only their Shears muſt be kept faſt, If 
the Sprit- ſail be out, then at the ſame time let go 
the Sprit- ſail Shear alſo, with the Fore- ſneet, and 
brace the Weather-brace : But the Tacks, Sheats, 
Bracings, and Bowlings, of the Main-ſail, Main- 
top: ſail, and Miſſen are not altered. And when 
the Wind comes in at the Bow, which before was 
the Lee-bow, it drives all the Sails backward 
againſt the Shrouds and Maſts, ſo that the Ship 


fide. Thoſe are reckoned the beſt Ships which 
will ftay with the feweſt Sails. h | 
STEADY, a Wcrd of Command ar Sea, trom 
him that Conns to the Man at Helm, to keep the 
Ship ſteady in her Courſe, and nor to make Angles 
or Yaws (as they call them) in or our. 1 
STATOCELE, is a Rupture or Tumor in the 
_—_ of a fatty or Suet-like Conſiſtence. Blan- 
chard. 
STEATOMäA is a preternatural Swelling which 
conſiſts of a Matter almoſt like Suet of the ſame 


ing to the Touch, yet ſuddenly returns, the Fing- 
ers being removed, to its proper Shape and Big- 
neſs. | | 
STEEL, 1s made, according ro Mr. Lemery, 


Furnace, - with the Horns or Nails, of Animals, 
under which is made a very great Fire: Thus is 


ſuddenly in cold Water, and fo they become 


Steel. 


Steel is not ſo good as Iron for Medicinal Ope- 
ration, becauſe the volatile Parts are moſtly pur- 
ged away in the Calcination, and what remains 
is hardly diſſolvable by the Juice in the Body. 

STEER : To ſteer a Ship, is to guide or go- 
vern her by the Helm. He is rhe beſt Steerſman 


that uſes the leaſt Motion in putting the Helm over 


ö 


to and again, and that keeps the Ship beſt from 


making 


e that harh forfeired a Bond called Se 

"A 1 ny-c | 
STAYS in a Ship, are Ropes whoſe uſe is to 

keep the Maſt from falling aft: All Maſts, To 


gallant-maſt ſtayed to the Head of the Fore-top- 


and Sprit-ſail Top- ſail Maſt, which Stays do like- 


makes no way forward, but drives with her Broad- 


Colour throughout, ſoft; and tho nor eaſily yield- 


p. 154, by ſtratify ing of Plates of Iron in a large 


the Iron calcined; but when red Hot, and near 
Melting, they take the Plates out and dip them 
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making Yaws; chut is, from runnitig in and out. 
There are three ways to Steer by. py gs 


1. By any Mark on the Land, ſo as to keep the 


2. the Ce which 1 60 keep the Ship's 
— ſuch apr dar or Point of rhe Com- 
paſs, as beſt leads to her defired Port. 


3. To Steer as one is bidden or conned, which 
& the Duty (in a great Ship) of him that is raking 
his Turn at Helm. | 


 STEERAGE, a Part of a Ship where he ſtand- 
eth that Steereth ; that is, guides the Helm or 
Rudder of the Ship; and this in a Man of War is 


always before the Bulk-head of the great Cabbin; | 


and where-ever the Steerſman be placed, he muſt 
ſtand ſo, as that he can ſee the Lerch of the Sails, 
whether they be in the Wind or nor. ; 
STEEVE ; the Seamen ſay that the Bow. pri: 
or the Beak-head of the Ship doth Steeve, when 
either ſtands too upright, not ſtraight enough 
forwards. : 
STEGANOGRAPHY, is the Art of ſecret 
Writing, which is known only to the Perſons cor- 
reſponding with one another; and which if the 
Letters ſhould be opened, no one is ſuppoſed to 
be able to diſcover, or Decypher, as tis called. Tho 
now-a-days hardly any thing, can be written by 


this Art, but what may be decyphered, and the | 


Senſe and Meaning of it diſcovered. And in this 
Art of Decyphering, that Excellent Mathematician 
Dr. Walls, is admirably ready. 

STEGNOSIS, is a Conſtriction or ſtopping 
up of the Pores. 

STEGNOTICA. See Aftringentia. 

STELLATE Plants, are by the Botaniſts call'd 
_ ſuch Plants as have their Leaves growing on the 


Stalks at certain Intervals or Diſtances, in the form | 


of a Radiant Star; and according to Mr. Ray, this 
is the Tenth Genus of Engliſh Plants: Of this 
kind is Cruciata or Croſs-wort, Mollugo, Mild. 
madder, Aſperula or Woodruff, Gallium or Ladies 
Bed-ſtraw, Aparine or Cleavers, Rubia Tinctorum 
or Dyers Madder. To which he adds, as a-kin ro 
this Genus, the Naſturtium Indicum, Indian Creſ- 
ſe, or yellow Lark-ſpur. 

STEM of a Ship, is that main piece of Timber 
which comes bowing or bending from the Keel 
below where it is ſcarfed, (as they call it) that is, 
pieced in, right before the Fore-caſtle ; this Stem 
x is which guides the Rake of the Ship; and all 
the Bur-ends of the Planks (forwards) are fix'd 
into it. This in the Section of a Firſt-Rate Ship, 
is called the Main. ſtem. | 

STENTOROPHONICK - Tube, or Inſtru- 
ment, is the Speaking-Trumper, invented by Sir 
Samuel Moreland. 

STEP, that piece of Timber in a Ship whereon 
the Maſts or Capſtans do ſtand ar bottom, is cal- 
led the Step of the Maſt or Capftan. 

STERCOROSUS Fluxw, is that in which 
much liquid Excrement 1s often voided, pro- 
ceeding from excrementitious Mears corrupted in 
the Stomach, or a great Quantity of Excrements 
heaped up in the Inteſtines. Blanchard, 

STEREOBATA, in Architecture, is the Greeks 
Word for the firſt beginning of the Wall of any 
Building, and immediately ſtanding on the Foun- 
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datiom: This is wrongly comſbunded with Sey(o. . 
1 is the beginning of a Columm, or its 
| STEREOGRAPHY, is the Arr of drawing the 
STERBOORAPHICK e, Proje. 
STE eftion.' See Proj 
A:on of the Sphere in Plano. | 
STEREOMETRY, is the Arr of meaſuring all 
forrs of folid Bodies, which how ro do, you wilt 
find under the proper Names of each Body. 
STERN of a Ship, is all the hindermoſt or af- 
termoſt Parr of her, generally ſpeaking : Bur pro- 
perly, tis only the outmoſt Part of her, Abafr. 
STERNE AST, is ſome faſtnings of Ropes, Ce. 
behind the Stern of a Ship, to which a Cable or 
Hawſer may be brought or fixed, in order to hold 
her Stern to a Wharf, Se. 
STERNPOST, is a great Timber ler into the 
Keel at the Stern of a Ship, ſomewhat floaping, 
into which are faſtned the After-Planks ; and on 
this Poſt, by its Pintle and Gudgeons hangs the 
Rudder. | | | | 
STERNOHYOIDES, is that Pair of Muſcles 
which is commonly by Anatomiſts ſaid to ariſe from 
the uppermoſt part of the Breaſt- Bone: But this is 
ſince proved a Miſtake, for they ariſe from the 
internal Part of the Clavicula, next where its Ori- 
gination is broad and fleſhy, and aſcends directly 
over the Sternot ſyreuidæus and Larynx, of an equal 
Breadth and Thickneſs, to its Inſertion at the Ba- 
ſis of the Fore- Bone of the Os Hyoides. This with 
its Partner acting, pulls the Os Hyoides, together 
_ the Tongue and Larynx, directly down- 
wards. 
STERNOTHYROEIDES, is a pair of Muſ- 
cles which do ariſe broad and fleſhy from the up- 
per and internal Part of the Sternum, whence aſ⸗ 
cending on the fides of the Wind-pipe, over the 
Glandule Thyroidee, its inferred to the inferiour 
Parr of the Thyroidal or Scutiformal Cartilage. 
This, with its Partner, pulls the Larynx down- 
ward, and lengthens the Canals or diftance be- 
rween the Rimula and Tip of the Tongue, (which 
latter ſeems ro be the true Pletram Vocs) where- 
by the Tone of rhe Voice is rendered grave. 
STERNUM Os, the Breaft-Bone is joyned to 
the Ribs in the foremoſt part of the Breaſt, con- 
fiſting of 3 or 4 Bones, and frequently in thoſe thar 
are come to ripeneſs of Age, grows into one Bone; 
to this is joined in the lower part of ir, the Carti- 
lago Enſiforms. „„ | 
STERNUTATION, Sneezing, is a forcible 
driving out of the Head ſome ſharp Matter which 
vellicates and diſturbs the Nerves and Fibres : 
Or, as ſome fay, 'tis an involuntary Motion of 
che Brain, which contracts the Muſcles of the 
Thorax and Abdomen, to the intent that the Mat- 
ter which vellicates the Noſtrils and Brain may be 
driven out. 
STERNUTATORIUM, five Sternutamentum, 
a ſneezing Medicine or Snuff. | 
STEWARD of a Ship, is he that receives all 
che Victuals from the Purſer ; and he is to ſee ir 
well ſtowed in the Hold; in his Cuſtody are all 
things of that Nature belonging to the Ship's ule. 
He 1s to look after the Bread, and to diſtribute 
out the ſeveral Meſſes of Victuals in the Ship. He 
hath an Apartment for himſelf in the Hold, which 


is called the Steward's Room, where he ſleeps 
and eats. 


| STILE, 


Lines; and is always parallel to the A 
| in all kinds of Dials. | 


_ fuck as are Extracted out of Mixzs, the Force 
of Fire; and hereby are diſtinguiſhed from ſuch 


as are — by or by 
STULLICIDIUN Drive See — 


ia. 

STIRRUP of a Ship, is a piece of Timber 

= upon a Ship's Keel, when ſome of her Keel 

ppens to be beaten off, and they can't come con- 
veniently to put or fir in a new piece; then they 
patch in a piece of Timber, and bind it on with 
an Iron which goes under the Ship's Keel, and 
comes up on each fide of rhe Ship, 24 tis nail- 
ed ſtrongly with Spikes; and this they call a 
Stirrup. 

STROAKED, when in a Ship the Water in the 
Botrom can't come to the Well of the Pump, they 
ſay, The Ship is a. ſtoak, or ſtoaked : So they ſay 
alſo, The Limber-holes are floaked, when the Wa- 
ter cannot paſs through them; and that the Pump 


is ſtocked, when ſomething is got into it which | 


choaks it up, fo that it will not work. 
STOCKS; ſo the Ship-Carpenters call a Frame 
of Timber, and great Poſts made a-ſhore ro build 


Pinnaces, Ketches, Boats, and ſuch ſmall Craft, 


and ſometimes fmall Frigars : Hence we ſay, a 
Ship is on the Stocks, when ſhe is a building. 

 STOLONES, are the Suckers which ſpring up 
from the Roor of any Tree or Plant ; and which, 
4 not cut off, will hinder the Thriving of the 

ree. 

STOMACHUS, in Anatomy, is nor the Sto- 
mach of an Animal, for that is called Ventriculus ; 
but is properly the left or upper Orifice of the 


Ventricle, or Stomach, by which Meats are re- 
ceived into it To this part deſcend Nerves from | | 


the eighth Pair and intercoftal Nerves, and are 
mixed and interwoven with one another. The 


Greeks calls it xp, the Heart: Whence it is 


thar a Pain which is ſometimes felt in this part, 
is corruptly called the Heart- burn; and the Re- 


= of the Stomach hereabour is called alſo Scre- | 


iculus Cordis, or the Heart-Pit. It hath its Fi- 
bres Orbicular, that its Orifice may exactly ſhur 
or cloſe upon the Meat and Drink received into 
the Stomach, to prevent Fumes coming up from 
thence to affect the Head, and to hinder Con- 


cCoction. 


STONES, are ſuch kind of Minerals as are | 


hard and friable : To which alſo Biſhop F/ilkzns 
annexes 


Earthly Concretions, as being of a middle Na- 
ture berween Stones and Merals, but are more | 


ſoft uſually and brittle than the former. And that 
Great Man diſtinguiſhes Stones into 

1. Vulgar, and of no Price. 

2 Middle-priced. 


3. Precious: And theſe are of two kinds, ener I 


more or leſs Tranſparent. 


1. Vulgar Stones, or or ſuch as are of little or no 
price are diſtinguiſhable from their different Mag- 
nirudes, Uſes, Confiſtences, into the 


STILLATITIOUS 05s, in Chymiſtry, are 


—_—_ 


| { vy, as having ſomething in it of a 


KN being of a 


Softer wrong whether Na ral 
FaRirious. 5 RC 
A Free. ſtone, 
Brick. 


Harder Confiſtence ; not eafily yielding to 
the Tool of the Workman, growing 
either in 
* 8 


Leſſer Mats, whether ſuch as are for 


| # 4 8 their F 
= i 
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| ae Knebbed and Unequal, uſed for 
the ſtriking of Fire, either the more 
common, Which is leſs heavy; or 
the leſs common, which is more hea- 


Metaline Mixture. 


Flint. 
3 4 Marchafiee, Fi reſtone. 
More Round and Even. 


| 


— 


4 Pebble. 
1 Roof or Pavement, being of a laminated 
| [Fi igure, either natural or Factitious. 


Slate. 
| 7, | $0 


Aale, either for the 


Sharpening or ring of them 


| * one. 


Poliſhing or cu:ting of em; being either of a 
more ſpongy and ſoft, or of a more hard 
Conſiſtence. 


7 TR_ 


Leſſer Magnitudes, "Sher mare or leſs minure. 


% 8 Sand. 


. ˙ ůuad r ET 


Gravel. 
2. Middle. pri ced Stones, are either of a 


Shining Politure, or capable of it; whether of a 
C Simple white Colour, and more ſoft confiſtence 
1 Alabaſter, 

Sometimes White, ſometimes Black, or Green, 
and ſometiines Variegated with Veins,grow- 
ing in greater or leſſer Maſſes. 

Marble, Porphyrie, 
| : F | JEL 

Spotted with Red upon a Greeniſh Colour, or 
{ with Spots of Gold-colour upon Blue. 


| 34 Faſpis, Heliotrope. 
Lazul, Azure- ſtone. 


Tranſparency, either 


Chryſtal-ine. 
404% 


Fiſſil, into Pikes, either greater or leſſer. 
Selenite, Muſcovia-glaſs, I/ing-glaſs, 


 \ CBrirtle ; whether Natural or Factitious. 
; 


Talk: (Spar. 
Relation ro Merals, attracting Iron, or making 
of Braſs. 1 
6 12 one. 
Cadmia, Calaminaris, 


Je EET 


_Incombuſtible Nature, 


4 2 7 Amie 


KK. * 


au 
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tioned in the Authors who 


their Stomachs, Guts, Bladders, Kidneys, Sc. ſeve- 
ral of which are Denominatet from the Animals 


in which they are found; as Aectoriu, Chelidons- 
15, rl Sc. Others have peculiar Names from 


Some that are found in the Bodies of ome] 


their Shapes ; as Aſtroides, Gloſſopetra, &c. Others 
made of Animals, or Parts of Animals perrefy'd, 
which may be ſufficiently expreſs d, without be- 
ing particularly provided for in the Tables. 


3. Precious Stones, Gems, Jewels, are ſuch as for | 


their Variety and Beauty are every where more 
eſteem d. Amongſt which, ſome are leſs Tranſ- 


parent, which are diſtinguiſhable chiefly by thei! 


Colours, either, 


Repreſenting Variety of Colours, with Dimneſs 
leſs or more. 

OPAL. | 

| I[CATS-EYES. 
Of Particular Colours. 


CWhirtiſh and . tho this be not properly | 


a Mineral, but a part of a teſtaceous Fiſh. 
2 Pearl. 
Red. 


1 Sardius, Cornelian, Blood- ſtone. 
4 Pale, Fleſhy Colour, like that of a Man's Nail. 
4 Onyx. 
Bluiſn. 
| 5 Turcois. 
| Pale Purple. 
6 Chalcedony. 


— 


As for that which is commonly ſtil'd a Toad- 
2 thar is properly a Tooth of the Fiſh called 
Marinus, as hath been made evident to the 
Royal Society, by that Learned and Inquiſitive 
Perſon, Dr. Merit. 


4. More Tranſparent Gems, may be diftinguiſh'd | 


into ſuch as are either, 


C Colourleſs ; either moſt hard and bright, or that 
which is very like to this in other reſpects, 
but * leſs hard and bright. 
N 'Adamanr. 

bire white. 


A 


K. he! 


Red 3 of a Luſtre greater or leſs. 
2 {9s Catbuncle. 
Granate. 
Tellow ; whether paler or deeper. 
\ Chryſolite. 
3 Topaz. 
Green ; either moſt bright and pleaſant, or of a 
davker kind of Sea-green, 
4 Smaragd. 


Bluiſh. 


5 Sapphire. —* 


men- 1 by Fire or Water, m 


| | | Tartar. 


| oa 5 mg according to the Colours | | 


| 


| 


Analogy to 2 and are 4, 
Their being * be diſtingulit' by 
e Simple; being ſeveral kink of Salts, 
whether of the 

"Ret; or of the Ale, a we eres 


| gredient os the making of Gun-powder. 
t. 


b; of a Styprick Quality, and Abfter- 
| five, proper for the drying of Wounds, 
commonly boild up in a Conſiſtence 
from a Mineral Water ; or that other 
kind of Earthy Salt dug up in great 
| Lumps. 
\ 2 - Alume. 
Il | Sal Gemme. 
Metals of all kinds; ſometimes call'd Su- 


= gars and Cryſtals, bur agreeing in the com- 


mon Nature with that which is ſtiłd 
| p 3 Vitriol, Chalcanthus, Copperas. 


lh 


etables, made either by Fermentation, or 


Þ 


y Burning, 


Alcals, | 
H 1. Subſtances, made by Diſtillation, cal- 
| 5 Urinous Salt. 


| More mix d of other Sales ; iin 
Fixed. 


6 ( as 


| : Chryſecols, Borax. 
Inflammable ; of a more 


"I Conſiſtence, and yellowiſh Colour: 


7 Sulphur, Brimſtone. 
Clammy and tenacious Conſiſtence. 
Nor ſweer-ſcented ; more Solid, or more Liquid. 


Bitumen. 

Naphtha. 
Sweet-ſcented. 

9 Ambergris. 


6. Earthy Concretions not Di ſolvable, may be 


— by their various Colours ; being ei- 
ther 


Mbite and ſoft, according to degrees, more or leſs. 
; { Chalk | 
Marle. | 
Tellowiſh Red, whether more Yellow, or more Red. 
Oler, Yellow Oker. 
Red Oker, Ruddle. 


| Black ; of a finer or coarſer Grain. 


Fett. 
3 Pi t- coal, Sea-coal. 
Gold- colour, of a oifonous Nature, either as it is 
dug out of the arth, or as it is ſublim'd. 
43 Auripigmentum. 
Arſenick, Rats-bane. 
Reddiſh ; ; often found in the ſame Mines with Or- 


piment. 
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STOPPER, is a piece of Rope (in a Ship) ha- 
ving a Wale knor'at one end, with a Lannier ſpli- 
ced into it, and at the other end tis made faſt in 
the place where tis to be uſed. Its uſe is to ſtop 
the main Halliards, or the Cable. The Stopper 
for the Halliards is faſtened ar the Main-Knight, 
and it ſerves when they are Hoifing the Main- yard 


to ſtop ir, while the Men that hale may ſtay and 


reſt a little. Bur tis chiefly uſed for the Cable, ro 
ſtop it, that it don't run out roo faſt : They bind 
the Hale-knot about the Cable with the Lanniers, 
and that ſtops ir, ſo that it cannot flip away. This 
Stopper is faſtened to the Bottom of the Bitts by 
the Deck. The Word is, Lay on the Stoppers. And 
a Ship is ſaid ro Ne by the _— when the Ca- 
ble is faſtened or ſtayed only by them, and nor 
Bitted; bur rhis is not ſafe Riding in a ſtreſs of 
Weather. 


STRABISMUS, Squinting, is occaſioned by 


the Relaxation, Contraction, Diſtortion, too great 
Length, or too great Shortneſs of the Muſcles which 
move the Eye. Blanchard. 


STRAIT, or Strezght, in Hydrography, is a 


narrow Sea ſhur up between Lands on either fide, 
affording a Paſſage from one great Sea into ano- 
ther; as the Strait of Magellan, the Strait of Gi- 
_ bralter, &c. | 
STRAKE, in the Sea Phraſe, is a Seam between 
two Planks; as the Garboard-ſtrake is the firſt Seam 
next the Keel. They ſay alſo a Ship heels a-ſtrake, 
that is, hangs or inclines to one fide, the Quantity 
of an whole Plank's breadrh. 
STRANGURY, is a difficulty of Urine, when 
the Urine comes away by Drops only,accompany d 
with a conſtant Inclination of making Water. 
STRAP, in a Ship, is the Rope which is ſpliced 


abour any Block, and made with an Eye to faſten | 


it any where on occaſion. | 


STRATA. Dr. Woodward, in his Natural Hi | 


| Rory of the Earth, obſerves (and that very truly) 


That the far greateſt part of the Terreſtrial Globe | 


conſiſts from its Surface downwards to the greateſt 


Depth we ever Dig or Mine, of ſeveral Layers or | 


Strata of different kinds of Earthy Matter lying 
one over another, withour any regular Order. This 
Diſpoſition of the Earth into theſe Strata, had been 
before obſerved by Steno; but the Obſervations 
and Deductions that Dr. Woodward made from 
them, are wholly New, very Numerous, and of 
great Importance. 
STRATARITHMET R, is the Art of Draw- 
ing up an Army or Battallion of Men, according 
to any Geometrical Figure aſſigned: And alſo of 
expreſſing the juſt Number of Men contained in 
ſuch a Figure, as they ſtand in Array, either near 
at hand, or at a Diſtance. | 

STRATIFICATION, or Stratum ſuper Stratum, 
as the Chymiſts call it, is putting different Matters 
Bed upon Bed, or one Layer upon another, in a Cru- 
cible in order to calcine a Metal or Mineral. Thus 
in Cementation (which ſee) there 6 firſt laid a Bed 
of Cement, then a Plate of Gold; then another 
Layer of Cement, and then another Plate of Gold; 
and this is done alternately, till the Crucible is 
full; which the Chymiſts would expreſs by ſay- 
ing, Stratiſie Gold and Cement in a Crucible. 

STREAM-Anchor, is only a ſmall one made faſt 
to a Stream-Cable for a Ship to ride by in gentle 
Srreams, and in fair Weather, when they would 
only top a Tide. 

STRETCH; when at Sea they are going ro 


Heiſe the Tard, or Hale the Sheet, they ſay, Stretch 
forwards the Hale-Tards, or Sheets; meaning chat 
the part which the Men are to Hale by, thould 
be pur into their Hands, in order to their Hoiſing 
or Haling. | he 
STRLE, with the Writers of Natural Hiſtory, 
are the ſmall Hollows, Channels, or Chamferings, 
which are found in the Shells of Cockles,Eicullops, 
and other Shell-Fiſhes. 1 
STRIKE, a Sea-word variouſly uſed: When a 
Ship in a Fight, or on meeting with a Man of 
War, lets down or Jowers her i op-ſails, at leaſt 
half Maſt high, which they call Striking the Top- 
ſails upon the Bunt, they ſay, She Scri les, mean- 
ing, ſne Vields or Submits, or pays her Devoir to 
that Man of War as ſhe paſſes by. When a Ship 
touches Ground in ſhoal Water, they ſay alſo, ſhe 
Strikes, When any Top- maſt is to be taken down, 
the Word is, Strike the Top- maſt: And when any 
thing is Let or Lowered, as the; call it, down into 
1 they call it Striking down into the 
old. 5 
STRIKING-/#heel, in a Clock, is that which 
by ſome is called the Pin- wheel; becauſe of the 


Pins which are placed upon the Round or Rim 
(which in Number are the Quotient of the Pinion 
divided by the Pinion of the Detent- wheel.) In 16 


Days Clocks, the firſt or great Wheel is uſually the 
Pin- wheel; but in Pieces that go 8 Days, the ſecond 
Wheel is the Pin-wheel or Striking-wheel. : 
STRUCTURE, is the Combination or Reſult 
of all thoſe Qualities or Modifications of Matter 
in any Natural Body, which diſtinguiſh it from 
others, and are what in other Words, is called the 
peculiar Form or Texture of it. 
STRUMA. See Scrophula. 
STUPEA, ſeu Stupa, is a piece of Linen dipt 
in a Liquor, and applied to the part affected. 
STYLE, ſo the Botaniſts call that middle pro- 
minent part of the Flower of the Plant, which ad- 
heres to the Fruit or Seed: Tis uſually long and 
lender, whence its Name of Scylus. 
STYLE, in Dialling, is that Line whoſe Sha- 
dow. on the Plane of the Dial, ſhews the true Hour- 
Line. This is always ſuppoſed to be a part of the 
Axis of the Earth, and therefore muſt always be 
lo placed, as that with its two extreme Points 
it ſhall reſpect the two Poles of the World, and 


is the upper Edge of the Cock, Gnomon, or In- 
. „ . | 
STYLOBATA, in Architecture, is the Pedeſtal 


of a Column or Pillar. 


is the ſame with the Pedeſtal of a Column. This 
is ſometimes taken for the Trunk ot the Pedeſtal, 
between the Cornice and the Baſe; and then 
called Truncus, as it is alſo by the Name of 4 
bacus. | 
STYLOCERATOHYOIDES, are Muſcles 
of rhe .Os Hyoides, which draws upwards the 
Tongue and Larynx, as alfo the Jaws in Degluti- 
tion, whereby the Maſticated Aliment is nor only 


dilated) bur the Epiglorris is alſo depreſſed, and 
adequarely covers the Nmula of the Larynx, by its 
Application to it; by which means the delcenr of 
the leaſt part of rhe Aliment into the Aera Ar- 
teria is hindred ; which 1s a moſt wonderful Me- 
chaniſm. 


CS-3 


They 


with its Upper- end, the elevated Pole. This Line 


STYLOBATON, or Scylobata, in Architecture, 


compreſſed into the latter, (the Fauces being then 
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Os Styliforme, and are extended to rhe Horns or 


Triangle is Righr-Angled ; ſome Triangles are 


reries that paſs under the Clavicles. 


- which ariſes from the inferior part of half the Cla- 


They ariſe from the ourward Appendix of the | 


points of the Os Hyoides. The middle Tendon of 


the Digeftricus of the Lower-Jaw is tranſmitted | 


through ir. "Tis called alſo Scyloboi dæm. 

STY LOEIDES, are Proceſſes uf Bone faſhion'd 
backward like a Pencil faſtned into the Baſis of 
the Scull ir ſelf. | | 


STYLOGLOSSUM, is that pair of Muſcles | 


which lift up the Tongue. They ariſe from the 


Appendix of the Os Styliforme, and are inſerted | { 


abour the middle of rhe Tongue. 
STYLOHYOIDEUS. See Styloceratohyozdes. 


STYLOPHARYNGAEUS, is a pair of Muſcles | 
placed at the Foot of the Proceſſus Styloides, that di- 


late the Guller, and draw the Fauces upwards. 
They deſcend from an Appendix of a Bone in fa- 


ſhion of a Pencil, and which reaches the Sides of 


the Guller. 


STYMMA, is that thick Maſs which remains 
after the ſteeping of Flowers, Herbs, &c. and 


preſſing out their Oil. Blanchard. 
STVPIICK (Blood-ſtopping) the ſame with 
Aſtringents in the general; which ſee. 


STVPIICK- Water of Mr. Lemery, is made of | 


Colcothar, Burnt-Allum, Sugar- candy, of each half 
a Dram; the Urine of a Young Man and Roſe- 
water, of each half an Ounce ; Plantane- water, 2 
Ounces: Mix all in a Mortar, and let ir ſtand on 
the Sediment in a Viol ; and when you would 
uſe it, pour off the clear Water by Inclination: 
Tis of very good Uſe to ſtop Bleeding. 
SUBALTERN Propoſitions, as ſuch as differ 
only in Quantity, and agree in Quality; as every 


Right-Angled. 
SUBCARTILAGINEUM. See Hypocondrium. 
SUBCLAVIAN-Veſſels, are the Veins and Ar- 


SUBCLAVIS, is a Muſcle of the Thorax, 


vicula, next its connexion with the Spina Scapule ; 
hence its Fibres deſcend obliquely forwards to its 
Inſertion at the ſuperior part of the firſt Rib near 
the Sternum. Its uſe, according to Spigelius, who 
has written a Chapter expreſly about this Muſcle, 
is to depreſs the Clavicula. 

SUBCONTRARY Poſition, (in Geometry) is 
when two ſimilar Triangles are ſo placed as ro 
have one common Angle Vat the Vertex, and yer 
their Baſes nor parallel. 


V 


And therefore if the Scalenous Cone B VD be 


ſo cut by the Plane CA, as that the Angle at C 


D. The Cone is then ſaid to be cut Subcontrarily to 


of 3. 


irs Baſe B.A. See Spherich, Geomerry, where fuck 


— of a Cone is demonſtrated to be a 
ircle. . Nie 140 > Tor We ths. 
SUBCONTRARY Propeſitions, age ſuch as par- 


ricularly differ in Quality, and agieè in Quantity; 
as, ſome Man # a Creature, ſome Man not 4 
Creature. 155 

SUBCUTANEUS, a Branch of the Baſtica, 
running towards the inner Condyle of the Arm. 
It divides into Ramus Anterior, and Poſterior, which 
ee 


which ſee. | 
SUBDUPLE Proportion, is when any Number 

or Quantity is contained in another twice : Thus 

3 is (aid to be Subduple of 6, as 6 is double 


SUBETH Avicenne. See Coma. 
SUBJUNCTIVE Mood (in Grammar) ſo cal- 
led, becauſe it has always ſome Condition annex- 
ed to what we affirm, and ſo is ſubjoined to, or 
oined with ſome other Verb. 


cony 
3 SUBLUXATION, a Diſlocation, or putting 


our of Joint. | 

SUBLIMATE corroſive, is a Preparation in 
Chymiſtry, whereby Mercury is impregnated with 

Acids, and then ſublimed up to the top of the Veſ- 
ſel: Thus performed. | 

Pour on a Pound of good running Mercury, 18 

Ounces of Spirit of Nitre, ſet the Matraſs in Sand 

a little warmed, till the Mercury be all diffolved, 

evaporate the Diſſolution in a Glaſs, or Earthen 

Pan, till all the Moifture be carried off; and then 

powder the remaining white Maſs in a Glaſs-Mor- 

rar, and then mix with it a pound of Vitriol cal- 

cined white, and ſo much eee Put 


this Mixture into a Matraſs, whoſe 2 Thirds at 
leaſt remain unfilled ; fer the Veſſel in Sand, and 


begin with a ſmall Fire for three Hours, after 
which, that Fire muſt be encreaſed ro a good 
ſtrength : The Sublimate will adhere to the top of 
the Matraſe, and there will be a pound and three 
Ounces of it. The Red Scories at the Bottom 
are uſeleis. Tis a more violent Eſcharotick than 
the Lapis Infernal, and inwardly taken, is one of 


the ſtrongeſt Poiſons in the World. Of this is 
made Mercurius Dulcis. The Druggiſts ſometimes 


ſell a ſort of it that is made of Arſenick; but you 
may eaſily diſcover it by rubbing it with a little 
Salt of Tarrar, for then it will turn Black, but if 
ir turn Yellow, tis good. 

SUBLIMATION, an Operation in Chymiſtry, 
whereby the finer and more ſubtile Parts of a mixt 
Body are ſeparated from the reſt, and carried up 
in the Form of a very ſine Powder to the Top of 
the Veſſel. Theſe Powders they call Flowers, as 


that ſerve for theſe Uſes, are called, | 
| VE A Pots, or Aludels ; (which Word 
ee. 

SUBLIMIS, one of the Muſcles that bend the 
Fingers. 

SUBLINGUALES, are Glands, one on each 
ſide of the Tongue, they have two excretory 
Ducts (as the Maxilares) form'd by the Union of 
that of each ſmall Gland; they run on each fide 
of the Tongue, near its Tip, where they open 
into the Mouth ar a little Diſtance from the 


Gums ; when the Mylohyoideus acteth, it compreſ- 
ſes them. 


SUBLIN- 


SUBDUCTION, the ſame with Subſtra2ion ; 


Flowers of Brimjtone, of Benjamin, &c. the Veſſels 


— 1 N | 
— is the fame with the 


or in the Atmoſphere thereof, below rhe Moon. 


in the Act of General Pardon, 12 Car, 2. cap. 8. is 


Muſcle, together with the Supra and Infra Spi- 
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glottis or Pien; which ſee. | 3021 
SUBLUNAKRY, all things that are in the 


SUBMULTIPLY Number, or Quantity, is 
that which is contained in another Number, a cer- 
tain Number of Times exactly: Thus, 3 is Sub- 
multiply of 21, as being contained in it 7 Times 


X. | 
Multiply ; which fee. 


_ SUBORNATION,, is a ſecret or under-hand 
preparing, inſtructing, or bringing in a falſe Wir- 
neſs, or corrupting or alluring to do ſuch a falſe 
Act. Hence the Subornation of Perjury, mention'd 


the Alluring ro Perjury.. 

SUBPOENA, is a Writ whereby all Perſons, 
under the Degree of Peerage, are called into 
Chancery, in ſuch Cate only where the Common 
Law fails, and hath made no proviſion ; ſo as the 
Party who in Equity hath Wrong, can have no or- 
dinary Remedy by the Rules and Courſe of rhe 
Common Law: Bur Peers of the Realm, in ſuch 
Caſes, are called by the Lord Chancellor's, or 
Lork Keeper's Letters, giving notice of the Suit 
intended againſt rhem, and requiring them to ap- 

IF 
"" Thus is alſo a Subpæna ad teſtificandum, for the 
ſummoning of Witneſſes, as well in Chancery, as 


other Courts. | 


There is alſo a Subpena in the Exchequer, as 


well in the Court of Equity there, as in the Office | 


of Pleas. os | 
And theſe Names proceed from the Words in 


the Writ, which charge the Party ſummoned, to 


appear at the Day and Place aſſigned; ſub Pæna 
centum Librarum. - | 
SUBSCAPULARIS, or Immerſus, is a Muſcle 
of the Arm, ſo named from its firuation ; by ſome 
called Immerſus. It is a large fleſhy Muſcle filling 
the Internal Concave, part of the Scapula ; arifing 
fleſhy from irs whole Baſis, and Superior and Infe- 
rior Coſta Internally, and marcheth forward, leſſen- 
ing it ſelf according to the Dimenſions of the Bone, 
and paſſing over the Juncture, is inſerted in a Se- 
micircular manner to the Neck of the Os Humer: : 
When this acteth, the Os Humeri is pulled near 
the Trunk of the Body. The Tendon of this 


natus, and Teres Minor, unite near their Inſertions, 
and environ the Articulation of the Os Humeri with 
the Scapula not unlike the Ligamentum Catum of 
the Coxa, to prevent frequent Luxations: And by 
their ſucceſſive alternate acting, the Arm is moved 
circularly. | 

SUBSIDY, in Law, fignifies an Aid, Tax, or 
Tribure granted by Parliament ro the King, for 
the urgent Occaſions of the Kingdom, to be levied 
of every Subject, according ro the Rare of his| 


Lands or Goods, as the Parliament ſhall think | 


fit. | 


SUBSTANCE, is whatever ſubſiſts by ir ſelf] 


independently from any created Being; and which 
is the Subject of Accidents and Qualities. 

SUBSTANTIA Corticalis Cerebri. See Corti- 
calor Cinentia. 

SUBSTANTIVES (in Grammar) are ſuch 
Words as deſcribe the Abſolute Being of a Thing. 
and which joined with a Verb, do make a perfect 
Sentence. 


SUBSTYLAR Line, in Dialling, is that Line 
drawn on the Plane of the Dial, over which the 
Style ſtands at Right Angles with the Plane. This 


is always the Repreſentation of the Meridian of 


chat place where the Plane of the Dial is Horizon- 


tal. The Angle between the Line, and the true 

Meridian, is the Plane's Difference of Longitude; 

and is meaſured on the Equĩnoctial. 
SUB-SUPER particular Proportion, is contrary 


to — 7 1 Proportion; which fee. 


SUBTENSE, or Chord of an Arch, is a Right 
Line extended from one End of chat Arch to the 
other End thereof. 

SUBTERRANEOUS, or Subterranean, is what- 
ever is within the Surface, Bowels, or Caverns 
of the Earth. Thus thoſe Trees, which being left 
there at the Univerſal Deluge, are ſo plenrifully 
found buried in the Earth, in many Countries, 
wet called Subterraneous Trees, and by ſome, Foſſile- 
wood. 


SUBTRACTION, in the general, is taking a 
leſſer Quantity from a greater, ro find the Diffe- 
rence between them, which is commonly called 
the Rmainder; as the leſſer Quantity to be ſub- 
ſtracted is called the Subtrabend. The General 
Sign or Mark of Subſtraction is 
SUBSTRACTION, in Algebra, or in Species, 
conjoins the Magnitudes propcted, changing all 
the Signs of the Subrrahend. 1 

Thus: If from 4 a, you ſubſtract 2, by chang- 
ing the Sign of the Subtrahend, it will ſtand thus: 


42 — 2834 


And in Algebra, the Remainder, or Difference 
is uſually noted by the Letter X, or d. 


N. B. To ſubſtract +þ, is the ſame as to add 
and to ſubſtract —, is all one as to add ＋; as is 


bra; which ſee. 


Algebraick Subſtraction, in Compound Quanti- 
ties, will eaſily be performed by only obſerving the 
General Rule of changing the Signs of the Quanti- 
ty to be ſubſtracted, and then comparing the ſeve- 
ral Members together, and contracting them. | 

As ſuppoſe from 36 bþ 5 mm — 7 dF, you 
would ſubſtract 20 0 ＋ 2 df ＋ 5 mm, Write 
them down one under another, changing all the 
Signs of the Subtrahend ; and it will ſtand thus. 


36 b＋ n m - 7d, 
—20b—;5mm—2df 


3 ů ———ů —— —¾ 


PP 


16b—9gdf =X 


11 


CE 


Which compared and contracted, will give the 
Difference or Remainder. 


| SUBSTRACTION of Indices, is done as Alge- 


braical Quanriries are, by changing the Sign of rhe 
Subtrahend : Thus, 2 5 


From 


plain from the Reaſons given in Addition in Alge 
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| From 3 take 2 = 3, from 3 take 2 = 5 


— — — 


4 = 1 
wm 4 
* g 4 


| SUCCENTURIATI Renes. See Capſule amm;.. 


— | bilaria. | 


from 3 take 2 = 1, from 3 take 2 =, 


SUBTRACTION of Integers, in Common A 
rithmetiek, is performed by ſubſcribing the leſſer 
Number under the greater, orderly ; fo that Units 
ſtand under. Units, Tens under Tens, Sc. and 
then beginning at the place of Units at the Right 
Hand: Take the leſſer from the greater, writing 
down the Remainder under the Line: If nothing 
remain, write down a Cypher, or o. If the up- 
per Number be in any part (for it cannot be ſo in 
the whole) leſſer than the Lower, add Ten to it, 
or call it Ten more than it is, writing down order- 
ly the Exceſs above Ten; and then be ſure to car- 
ry that Ten ſo borrowed, to the next Figure, cal- 
ling it One more than it is, and ſo on, as the fol- 
lowing Examples. 


18 756 8254 567438 
15 431 6332 358784 
Rem. 3 325 1922 208654 


In Subtraction, the Number to be ſubtracted, to- 


er with the Difference or Rema inder, are equal 


to the Number from which the Subtraction was 
made, which is a good Proof for Subtraction; as 
in the third Example, 6332, and the Remainder 
1922, makes 8254, the firſt Number. 


But if the Numbers be of different Denomina- | 


tions, then tis bur raking the lower Denomination 
from that above it, and ſetting down the Remain- 
der: But if any of the upper Denominarions be 
lefſer than their reſpective lower ones, then you 
muſt borrow one of the former Denominations 


next to the Left Hand, and ſubtract, remembring 


to add 1 to the next Denomination below. As in 
the following Examples. 


8 4 3 
Ve 21122 
122 09 804 „ 
243 0 01 771 17 og 


— 


* 
— 


Here the firſt Example has nothing of Difficulty 
in it; for the Lower is in each Denomination leſ- 
ſer than its Upper. N 

In the ſecond Example, ſince 5 d. cannot be 
taken out of 2 d. I borrow 12 d. and twill be 
14 d. Then I ſay, 5 from 14 leaves 9, which I 
ſer below: Now the 12 d. I borrowed, muſt be 
added to the 13 5. on the left Hand, then twill be 
14 s. which I ſubtract from 31, (borrowing 20) 


reſts 17: Then, as in whole Numbers, 3 from 4 
leaves I , Sc. 


SUBTRACTION of Logarithms. See Loga- 
rithms, N. 4. 

SUBTRACTION of Vulgar Fractions. See 
Vulgar Fractions. . | 

UBTRACTION of Decimal Fractions. See 
in Decimal Fractions. 

SUBTRIPLE Proportion, is when one Number 
or Quantity is contained in another three times: 
Thus 2 is {aid to be Subtriple of 6, as 6 is Triple 
of 2. 


SUCCESSION of the Signs, is that Order in 
which they are uſually reckoned : As firſt Aries, 
next Taurus, then Gemini, &c. This is ortherwile 
called Conſequence. 
 SUCCOTRINE Aloe, is the fineſt ſort rhar 
comes from the Iſland Succortra, on the Coaſt of 
Arabia, and from its Colour is called, Aloes He pa- 
tica, or Liver- colour d Aloes. 
 SUCEUS Pancreaticus. See Ductis Pancrea- 
ticus. ; 

SUCULA or Succula, is a Term in Mechanicks 
for a bare Axis or Cylinder, with Stav:s in it to 
move it round, but without any Ty mpanum, or 
Peritrochium. 

SUDAMINA, are little Pimples in the Skin, 
like Millet Grains; this is frequent in Children 
and Youths, eſpecially thoſe that are of a hot Tem- 
per, and uſe much Exerciſe: They break out in 
the Neck, Shoulders, Breaſt, Arms and Thighs, 
Sc. Blanchard. 

SUDOR, Swear, is a watry Humour which 
conſiſts of Water chiefly, with a moderate Quan- 
tity of Salt and Sulphur; this is driven through 
the Pores of the Skin by the Hear and Fermenta- 
tion of the Blood, and ſometimes by its Weakneſs 
and Colliquation. Blanchard. 

SUDORIFIKS. See Hydrotichs. 

SUFFITUS, is a thickiſh Powder prepared of 


Odoriferous Plants, Gums, &c. which thrown up- 


on Coals produces: a pleaſant Smell. Blanchard. 
ST]JFFOCATIO Uterine. See Hiſterica paſſio. 
SUFFRUTEX, is a Name by the Boranifts, 
given to a low woody Perennial Plant, ſending our 
no Leaves from its Root, and beginning to be 
branched from the very Bottom of the Stalk ; ſuch: 
as Lavender, Rue, Sage, &c. 
SUFFUSION. See Hypochyma & Cataract. 
SUGAR of Lead. See Salt of Saturn. 
SUIT, fignifies a following another, bur in di- 
vers Senſes. | 


Ihe firſt, is a Suit in Law, and is divided into 
Real and Perſonal, and is all one with Action Real 
and Perſonal. 8 A 


| ®S$ccondly, Suit of Court, or Suit. ſervice, is an 


Attend that Tenants owe to the Court of their 


Lord. | 


| Thirdly, Suit. Covenant, is when your Anceſtor 


hath cuvenanted with mine to Sue to his Court. 


Fourthly, Suit-cuſtom, when I and my Anceſtors 
have been ſeized of their own and their Anceſtors 
Suit, time out of Mind. 


Fifthly, Suit Real or Regal, when Men come to 
the Sherifts Turn or Leer. 


Sixthly, Suit ſignifies the following one in Chace, 
as Freſh-ſuzt, 


Laſtly, ir ſignifies a Petition made to the King, 
or any great Perſon. - 

SUIT of the King's Peace, is purſuing a Man for 
Breach of the King's Peace by Treatons, Inſur- 
rections or Treſpaſſes. 

SULPHUR, the ſecond Hypoſtarical Principle 
of the Chymiſts, which we call Oil. See Oil. 


The 


SUN 


"SUN 


| The Conſtituent Character of Sulphur ſeems to 
be Inflanmabikty : And 8 Kinds of 
1 


rly Sulphur. 

SULPHUREOUS Spirit of Vitriol. After the 
Spirit and Oil of Vitriol are in Diſtillation of that 
Mineral, driven out by a moſt violent Fixe (for 3 
or 4 Days together) into the Receiver, they 
commonly Rectiſie the Matter in a Glaſs- Body; 
and the firft Spirit that riſes then with a very gen- 
tle degree of Fire, is called the Sulphureous Spirit 
of Vierzol. 

SULPHUR of Antimony, See Golden Sulphur 


SUM, in Mathemaricks, fignifies the Quantity 
that ariſes or reſults from the Addition of two or 
more Magnitudes, Numbers or Quantities toge- 
ther; this is ſomerimes call'd the Aggregate : And 
in Algebra, tis ufually denoted by the Letter Z, 
which ſtands for Zuma or Suma; and ſometimes 
by the Initial Letter S. 


SUM of an Equation, is when the abſolute Num- 


ber being brought over to the other fide with a 

contrary Sign, the whole becomes equal to O. 

And this Des Cartes calls the Sum of the Equation 
ſed. 

SUMMER Solſtice. Set Solſtice. #4 

SUMMONEAS, is a Writ Judicial of great di- 
verſity, according to the divers Caſes wherein it is 
uſed, which ſee in the Table of the Regiſter Judicial. 

SUMMONS, in Common Law, is as much as 
Vocatio in jus, or Citatio among the Civilians: | 
Bur how Summons 1s divided, and whar Circum- 
ſtances it has to be obſerved. See Fleta lib. 6. 
Cap. 6, 7. 

SUMMONS, in Terra petita, is that Summons 
which is made upon the Land, which the Party 
(ar whoſe Suit the Summons is ſent forth) ſeeks to 
have. 

SUMMONS ab Warrantizand. in Law, is the 
Proceſs whereby the Vouchee is called. 

SUMPTUARY Laws, were Laws made to re- 
ſtrain Exceſs in Apparel, and to prohibit coſtly 
Cloaths, of which we had formerly many in Eng- 
land, but now are all repealed. 

SUN, Our Excellent Sir Iſaac Newton ſaith in 
his Principia, That the Denſity of the Sun's Light 
which is Proportional to Heat) is ſeven times as 
great in Mercury, as with us; and therefore our 
Water there would be all carried off, and boil a- 
way: For he found by Experiments of the Thermo- 
meter, That an Heat but 7 times as great as that 
of the Sun-Beams in Summer, will ſerve to make 
Water boil. b 

He proves alſo, That the Matter of the Sun 
to that of Jupiter, is nearly as 1100 to 1; and 
that the Diſtance of that Planet from the Sun, is 
in the ſame Ratio to the Sun's Semidiameter. 

That the Matter of the Sun to that of Saturn, 
is as 2360 to 1; and the Diſtance of Saturn from 
the Sun, is in a Ratio, but a little leſs than that 
to the Sun's Semidiamiter. 


And conſequently that the common Center of 


Gravity, of the Sun and Jupiter, is nearly in the 
Superficies of the Sun; of Saturn, and the Sun a 
little within it. And by the ſame manner of Cal- 
culation it will be found that the common Center 


of Gravity of all the Planets, eannot be more than placed among them) by their Periodical Revoluti- 
e | ons 


the 


Length of the Solar Diameter diſtant from the 


Centre of the Sun: This common Centre of Gra- 


vity he proves to be at reſt; and therefore tho the 


| Sun by reaſon of the various Poſition of the Pla- 


nets may be moved every way, yet it cannot re- 
ceed far from the — aaa f — 
And this he thinks ought to be accounted the Cen- 
tre of our World. Book 3. Prop. 12. | 

By Means of the Solar Spots it hach been diſco- 
vered that the Sun revolves round his own Axis, 
without moving (confiderably) out of his Place, in 
about 25 Days. And that the Axis of this Moti- 
on is enclined to the Ecliptick, in an Angle of 87 
Degrees, 30 Minutes nearly. Gregor. Aſtronom. 

The Sun's apparent Diameter being ſenſibly 
ſhorrer in December than in June, as is plain and 
agreed from Obſervation, the Sun muſt be propor- 
tionably nearer to the Earth in Winter than in 
Summer ; in the former of which Seaſons will be 
the Perihelion, in the latter the Apbelion: And 
this is alſo confirmed by the Earth's moving ſwif- 
ter in December, than it doth in June; as it doth 
about . | 

For ſince, as Sir Iſaac Newton hath demonſtra- 
ted by a Line drawn to the Sun, the Earth always 
deſcribes equal Area's in equal Times, when ever 
it moves ſwifter, it muſt needs be nearer to the 
Sun. And for this Reaſon there are about 8 


| Days more from the Sun's Vernal Equinox to the 


Autumnal, than from the Autumnal ro the Vernal. 


According to Mr. Caſſini, the Sun's greateſt 


diſtance from the Earth is 22374, his mean Di- 
ſtance 2200, and his leaſt Diſtance 8022, Semi- 
diameters of rhe Earth. 


And chat the Sun's Diameter is equal to 100 Di- 


ameters of the Earth, and therefore the Body af 

the Sun muſt be 1000000 times greater than that 

of the Earth. | —_ | 
Mr. Azout aſſures us, that he obſerv'd by a very 


exact Method the Sun's Diameter to be nor leſs. 


than 31 Minutes, 45 Seconds in his Apogee, and not 


greater than 32 Minutes, 45 Seconds in his Perigee. 
The mean Apparenr Diameter of the Sun ac- 


cording ro Sir Iſaac Newton, is 32 Minutes 12 
Seconds, in his Theory of the Moon, 32' 15". 

If you divide 360 Degrees (i. e. the whole Ec- 
liptick) by the Quantity of the Solar Year, it 
will Quote 59 Minutes 8 Seconds, Sc. which 
therefore is the Quantity of the Sun's Diurnal Mo- 
tion. And if this 59 Minutes, 8 Seconds be divided 
by 24, you have the Sun's Horary Motion, which 
is 2 Minutes, 28 Seconds; and if you will divide 
this laſt by 60, you will have this Motion in a 
Minute, &c. And this way are the Tables of rhe 


Sun's mean Motion, which you have in the Books 


of Aſtronomical Calculation, conſtructed. | 

The Sun's Horizonral Parallax, Dr. Gregory and 
Sir Iſaac Newton makes but 10 Seconds. 

The ſame learned Mathematician, at the end of 
his Aſtronomiæ Phyſ. & Geometr, Elem. hath a Com- 
parative Aſtronomy, where among the reſt he con- 
ſiders what Phænomina would appear in the Pla- 
netary Syſtem, Sc. to an Eye placed at the Sun, 
which are ſuch as theſe: | 


1. That the Fixt Stars would appear in a Con- 
cave Sphere, the apparent Centre of which, is the 
Eye of the Spectator. 

2. He would diſtinguiſh the Planets from the 
Fixr Stars (rho' they would appear to him to be 


Centre of Gravity. 
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fartheſt off, whoſe Periodical Revolution was the 
|; ſo on in order for the reſt, &c. 
o this Solar Obſerver's Eye, the Planets 
d appear always direct, and never Stationary, 
«de, as they do to an Eye ar the Earth: 
And they would be found to return to the ſame 
Fixt Stars again as Periods of very different. 
lengths; and the Inferior Planers would ſometimes 
cover the ſuperior ones. | 
4. If you ſuppoſe the Eye to be moved from 
the Centre of the Sun to its Surface, then by the 
Parallax of the Planers ſome better gueſs will be 
had of their Diſtances, than by the Obſervation of 
the different Velocity and Tardity of their Motion, 


could before be obtained: For to the Eye thus pla- 


ced the Earth's Horizontal Parallax will be 16 Mi- 
nutes, equal to the Sun's Semidiameter, and con- 


ſequently ſenſible enough. That of Saturn will 
be ſomething above one Minute and an half, (that 
Planet being 10 times the Diſtance of the Earth 


from the Sun; and the Horizontal Parallax of 
Mercury will be almoſt 50 Minutes: And fince 
theſe Parallaxes are ſufficiently ſenſible, the Di- 
ſtances of the Planets may be compared with the 
Sun's Diameter, and with one another. 


5. To an Eye thus placed all the Fixt Stars and 
Planers will ſeem to revolve from Eaſt ro Weſt, in 
the ſpace of 25 of our Natural Days: The North 
Pole of which Revolution, will be in that part of 
the Heaven, which we (Inhabitants of the Earth) 
call the 1oth Degree of Piſces, with 83 or 84 De. 


8 of North Latitude: Wherefore the Artick 


ole- Star will be at the 2d Flexure of Draco, and 
which will not be above 3 Degrees from the Pole. 
The South-Pole will be in 10 Degrees of Virgo, 


with 83 or 84 Degrees South Latitude, near a 


Star of the fourth Magnitude, which in Cap. Hal- 
ley s Catalogue is in the firſt Oar of the Argo Navis. 

6. The Planets thus ſeen from the Sun will ap- 
pear of Different Magnitudes: For the Diame- 
ter of Saturn, will ſubtend there but an Angle of 
18 Seconds: That of Fupiter near 40 Seconds: 
That of Mars bur 8 Seconds: That of Venus 28 
Seconds: And the Diameter of Mercury 20 Seconds. 

But Mr. Hugens ſuppoſes the Diameters of the 
ſaperior Planets will be much larger; as making 
that of Jupiter, to ſubtend an Angle of almoſt 


54 Seconds; and that of the Body of Saturn with- 


out his Ring 27 Seconds. 


7. Of theſe ſix Planets thus moving round the 
Sun, three will appear attended with their Satel- 
lites: Of which the Earth will have but one, 
which is the Moon; and who will appear at the 
greateſt diſtance, not to be from the Earth above 
10 Minutes. | 5 

Jupiter will appear with his four Moons, or Sa- 
tellites; of which the outermoſt will never appear 
above nine Minutes diſtant from the Primary 
Planet. 2 

Saturn will appear with his 5 Satellites (if fo 
many there be) and the furthermoſt of them will ne- 
ver be above 9 Minutes diſtant from his Body: His 
Ring alſo will appear compaſſing round the Planer. 

The Paths, or Orbits of rheſe Satellites being 
ſeen from the Sun ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs 
Oblique, will appear accordingly now broader, 
now narrower Ellipſes ; ſomerimes the Planes of 


ons, e, one Planer from | 
another: And he would judge that Planer to be 


* 


. — — — OOO 
theſe Orbits being produced, will paſs thed' the 
san; In which Caſe, dhe former namen Flite, 
will paſs into Righe Lines; Which will happen 


twice in every Revolution of the Otbit ound the 


Sun, if irs Plane remain always parallel ta its (elf - 
Whence the Satellite will now appear to be cover- 
ed by the primary Planer, and then the Planet by 
it ; and ſometimes will appear round the Planet. 
withour its Disk, in an Ellip js. 


8. The primary Planets, as alſo their Satellites, 
have not oniy rough and unpoliſhed Surfaces, but 
alſo are ſo difform, that they have their Spots, 
which are places more or leſs obſcure, (and ſome- 
times more bright) than rhe reſt of their Disk: 
And theſe Spots, by the Rotation of the Planer, or 
Satellite, round its Axis, do deſcribe Circles; and 
therefore theſe Ways, or Paths of the Spots, being 
ſeen from the Sun in the Plane of the Planetary 
Disk, will now appear Elliptical, and now ftrair 
Lines, (as before the Paths of the Satellites Disk) 
according as the Sun is elevated on either ſide, 
above the Plane of thoſe Circles, or is found in it, 
as it is when it is in the Equinoctial of that Planer. 
And if there be a Series or Row, of theſe Spots, 
(as in the Belts of Mars and Jupiter) theſe will 
appear in the Form of Semi-Ellipſes (the one half 
being behind, or on the other ſide the planes) or 
will paſs into ſtraight Lines, which will alſo be the 
Caſe of the outward Edge of the Ring of Saturn. 
But ſome of theſe Spots will now and then be hid, 
and ſometimes be viſible for a long time, accord- 
ing as they are near to the Planers Pole, which is 
turned from or towards the Sun. | | 

And this will be moſt obſervable in Saturn, and 
in the Earth, in the others ſcarcely at all, becauſe 
in them the Illuſtration of the Sun reaches ro both 
their Poles. 7 „„ 


9. Beſides theſe ſix primary Planets, and their 
10 Satellites, which to our Solar Obſervator, will 
all appear to move within the Bounds of a Zodiack 
{ſcarce 16 Degrees broad, and not much inclined 
to the Circle of the firſt Motion, all the ſame way, 
and in Orbits nearly Concentrical to the Sun: 
There are alſo another kind of Bodies, whoſe 
Number is unceitain, which move round the Sun 
in very Eccentrical Orbits, and which are called 
Comets; and which ſometimes come very near the 
Sun, and ſometimes are vaſtly remote from him. 

Theſe Comets do not move all in the ſame Track 
(alrho' each one always keeps his own) but ſome 
one Way, and ſome another, and moſtly in Orbits 
very much inclin'd to the Ecliptick, and always 
in great Circles of the Sphere. Their Coma or 
Tail (to an Eye at the Sun) will not appear ob- 
long, or ftrerch'd out in length, as it doth to us, 
but every way diffuſed round the Head. 


SUNARTHROSIS, is the jointing of Bones, 
as that of the Ribs with the Vertebra, &c. 
SUNDAY Letter, the ſame with Dominical 
Letter. | | 
SUPERBUS Muſculus. See Attollens Oculorum. 
SUPERCILIUM. See C:ilium. 
- SUPERFICIAL Content. See Area. 
SUPERFICIAL Numbers ; the ſame with Plain 
Namavers. e 
SUPERFICIES, the ſame with Surface ; (which 
ſee) is Length and Breadth only, without Thick- 


nels. 
SUPER- 


1 ' iy ö . ; 
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SUPER 


SUPER Scatute facto pour Seneſhal & Marſhal 


rough-Town, during the time he is Mayor, &c. 
* SUPERVISOR, ſignifies a Surveyor, or Over- | 


EI 


” 


SUR 


* - N 


this Nature. 


omb Per 
quent Caſes of 
on another; as where A. is admitted and inſtituted 
to a Benefice one Title, and B. is admitted, 
inſtituted, &c. by the Preſentment of another. 


SUPERONERATIONE Paſture, is a Wri 
Judicial, that lies againſt him who is impleaded 


in the County, for the over-burdening of a Com- 
mon with his Cattle, in caſe where he was for- 


merly impleaded for it in the County, and the 
Cauſe is removed into the King's Court at Meſt- 


minſter. a 
SUPER PARTICULAR Proportion, is when one 


Number or Quantity, contains another once, and 


one ſuch Part whoſe Numerator is 1; then the 
Number ſo contained in the Greater, is ſaid to be 
to it in Super particular Proportion. 

TIENT Proportion, is when one 
Number or Quantity, contains another once, and 


ſome Number of Aliquot Parts remaining; as, 


2 2 
13, 175 155, &C. 


ativa Regs, is a Writ which lay 
againſt the King + Widow, for marrying withour 
his Licence. 

SUPER Statuto, is a Writ that lay againſt the 
King's Tenant holding in Chief, which alienateth 
the King's Land withour his Licence. 

SUPER Statuto de Articulo Cleri, is a Writ a- 
gainſt the Sheriff, or other Officer, that diſtrains 
in the King's High-way, or in the Glebe-Lands, 
anciently given to Rectories. 


de Roy, &c. is a Writ lying againſt the Steward, or 
Marſhal, for holding Plea in the Court of Free- 
hold, or for Treſpaſs, or Contract not made with- 
in the King's Houſhold. EY 

SU PERLATIVE Degree, in Grammar, is when 
an Adjective hath joyned to its Natural and Ordi- 


_ nary Significartion, the Word moſt or very, as moſt 


Wiſe, very Good, 2 
SUPERPURGATION. See cat har ſis. 
SUDERSCAPULARIS Superior. See Supra. 


Spinatus. - 


SUPERSEDEAS, is a Writ in divers Caſes, | 
and fignifies in general, a Command to ſtay, or for- 


bear the doing of that which ought ner to be done, 
or in appearance of Law were to be done, were ir 
not for that whereon the Wrir is granted. 


Thus: A Man regularly, is to have Surery of | 
Peace againſt him of whom he will ſwear he is 


afraid ; and the Juſtice required hereunto cannor 


deny it him: Yer if the Party be formerly bound 


ro the Peace, either in Chancery, or elſewhere, this 
Writ lies to ſtay the Juſtice from doing that which 
otherwiſe he ought nor to deny. 

SUPER Statutum Edw. 3. verſus Servants & La- 
bonrers, is a Wrir lying againſt him who keeps my 
Servants, deparred our of any Service againſt 


w. 
SUPER Statuto de York, quo nul ſera Viteller,&c. 
is a Writ that lies againſt him chat uſes Victualling 


either in Groſs, or by Rerail in a City, or Bo- 


ſeer : It was formerly, and is ftill among ſome a 
Cuſtom, eſpecially of the better fort, ro make a Su- 
pervi ſur of a Will, bur it is to little purpoſe : How- 


"SOPERFOETATION, is when after one Con. t the Eaceaies, and fas —- —_ 
alan 1 actor Adveatxagr Fay formed F ill truly per 

: Sennertus makes mention of fre- 8 
| us, which ariſeth partly Tendi dF 
SUPER-INSTITUTION, one Inftieution up- from partly tendinous and Fleſhy 


SUPINATOR N Brevis, is 2 Muſcle of the 


the Superior and external Part of the Ulna, 
next the Radius, and paſſing obliquely tranſverſe 


below the Prominence of the Radius, where the 
round Tendon of the Biceps enderh : Ir helps with 
the Supinator Longu, to move the Radius out- 
wards. | | 
SUPPEDANEA. See Supplantalia. 


Fingers breadth below the Termination of the Det- 


dually lefſens ir ſelf, and becomes a flat, broad 
Tendon, which likewiſe grows narrower till ir is 
inferred to the external and inferior Part of the 
Radius near the Carpus, it helps with Supinator 
Brevis, to move the Radius ourwards. 5 
Feet; theſe for the moſt part are made of Leven, 
Muftard, wild Radiſh, Salt, Soap, Gunpowder, 
— Sc. they are call 


a. 
SUPPLEMENT of an Ark, in Geometry or Tri- 
gonometry, is the Number of Degrees that it wants 


drant. 

SUPPLICAVIT, is a Wrir iſſuing out of the 
Chancery, for taking the Surety of Peace againſt a 
Man: It is directed to the Juſtices of Peace of the 
County, and the Sheriff, and is grounded upon 
the Starure, Anno 1 E. 3. Cap. 16. which ordains, 
That certain Perſons in Chancery ſhall be aſſigned 
to take care of the Peace. This Writ was former- 
ly called Breve de minis. 


| 


Beaſts, Birds, &c. which in an Atchievement, are 
drawn ſtanding on each fide of, and fupporting 


drawn with Supporters. 

SUPPOSITORY, is an oblong piece of a kind 
of Paſte, of about a Finger's length, which in ſome 
Caſes is put up into the Fundament, ro purge the 


purging Powders, &c. Blanchard. 

SUPPURATION. See Abſceſſus. 

SUPRA Spinatus or Supra Scapulars, is a Muſ- 
cle ſo called, becauſe ir is placed above the Spine 
of the Shoulder-blade : Ir ariſerh fleſhy from the 
ſuperior part of rhe Baſis Scapulæ, that is above its 
Spine; as alſo from the ſaid Spine and Coſta ſu- 
Perior of the Scapula; from thence paſſing between 
the Proceſſus Coracoides, and Anchoreforms , it 
,grows leſs, and becoming Tendinous, marches 


| Tendons with the Infra-ſpinatus, is inſerted to the 
Head of the Os Humeri. The proper Uſe of this 

(Muſcle, is to lift the Arm upwards towards the 

Occi ut. 

| SURA, the ſame with Os Fibulæ. 

SURALIS, is a Branch of the Vena Cruralzs, it 
divides into two Branches, the one External, and 
the other Internal, which is the biggeſt; and each 
of thoſe Branches divide again into two more: 
This Vein diſtributes its Branches upon the Fat of 


ever the firſt might be good, that he ſhould Super- | 


5 A the 


over that Bone, is ſo inſerted to irs ſuperior Parr 
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SUPINATOR Radi: Longus, is a Muſcle of the 
Radius, which ariſeth broad and fleſhy from rhe 
ſuperior and external Part of the Os Humeri, three 


toides, and deſcending obliquely inwards, ir gra- 


SUPPLANTALLA, are Plaiſters applied to the 


ed alſo Suppe- 


of being an entire Semi-circle ; as Complement 
fignifies what an Ark wants of being a Qua- 


SUPPORTERS, in Heraldry, are ſome kind of 


the Shield, or Eſcutcheon. No one under the 
Degree of a Knight Banneret, can have his Arms 


Patient; tis uſually compounded of Honey, Salt, 


over the Articulations of rhe Humerus, joining its 
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SUR 


the Leg, and makes with the Branches of the Po- 
plitea, all thoſe Plexus of Veins which are conſpi- 
cuous on the upper Parr of the Foot. k 
SURAL Fein, is a Vein which runs down o 
the Calf of the Leg, ; 
SUR cui in Vita, is a Writ that lies for the 


Heir of that Woman, whoſe Husband has alicna- | 


ted her Land in Fee, and ſhe brings not the Writ 


Cui in Vita, for the Recovery of her own Land: | 


In this Caſe her Heir may have this Writ againſt 
the Tenant after her Deceaſe. 


SURD Roots, or Numbers. 


. When any Number or Quantity, bath its Root 
propoſed to be Extracted, and yet is nor a true Fi- 
gurate Number of that kind: That is, if its Square 
Root being demanded, it is not a true Square: If 
its Cube Root being required, it {elf be not a true 
Cube, &c. Then tis impoſſible to aſſign, either in 
whole Numbers or Fractions, any exact Root of 
ſuch Number propoſed. And whenever this 
happens, tis uſual in Mathematicks to mark the 
required Root of ſuch Numbers or Quanriries, by 
_ prefixing before it the proper Mark of Radicality, 
* Which is /: Thus : 2 Ggnifies the Square Root 


bick Root of 16 : Which Roots, becauſe they 
impoſſible to be expreſſed in Numbers exactly (for 
no effable Number, either Integer or Fraction 
multiplied into ir ſelf can ever produce 2 ; or be- 
ing multiplied Cubically can ever produce 16) are 
very properly call'd Surd Roots. | 
ere is alſo another way of Notation now much 
in Uſe, whereby Roots are expreſſed, without the 
Radical Sign, by their Indexes: Thus, as &. *. 
x*, c. ſigniſie the Square, Cube, and 5th Power 


of x; ſo x*. . . Ce. ſignifie the Square Root, 


Cube Root, &c. of x. The Reaſon of which is 
plain enough, for ſince /: x is a Geometrical mean 
Proportional between 1. and x. So + is an Arith- 
metical mean Proportional between o and 1. and 
therefore as 2 1s the Index of the Square of x, + 
will be the proper Index of its Square Root, c. 
Obſerve alſo, that for Convenience or Brevity- 
ſake, Quantities or Numbers which are not Surds, 
are often expreſſed in the Form of Surd Roots, 
| | 3 
Thus /: 4 ½: * : 27, Gc. ſigniſie, 2, 3 


3, 


Bur alrho' theſe Surd Roots (when truly ſuch) | 


are inexpreſſible in Numbers, they are yet capable 


of Arithmetical Operations (ſuch as Addition, Sub- 


ſtraction, Multiplication, Diviſion, &c. which how 


readily to perform the Algebraiſt ought not to be 
Ignorant. | 


Surds are either Simple, which are expreſſed by | 


one ſingle Term; or elſe Compound, which are 
formed by the Addition or Subſtraction of ſimple 
Surds: AS /: 5 TV/: 2: Y: - . 2. or 


4 — 
97 
ſal Root : And ſignifies the Cubick Root of that 
Number, which is the Reſult of adding 7 to the Square 
Root of 2. | 


+4 : 2: Which laſt is called, an Univer- 


The Arithmetick of Surds conſiſts of theſe "A 
7 ITS ;. 


I. To reduce Rational Quantities to the Form of any 
Surd Roots aſſigned: | | 


Which is perform'd by Involving the Rational 
Quantity according to the Index of the Power of 
the Surd, and then prefixing before it the Radical 


Sign of the Surd propoſed. 


Thus to reduce 4= 10 to the Form of /: 15. = 


b. ycu muſt ſquare a = 10; and prefixing the 


Sign, it will ſtand thus, /: a a = /: 100. 


Which is in the Form of the Surd deſired. So al- 


ſo if 3. were to be brought to the Form of 7 2 25 
you muſt raiſe 3 up to irs fourth Power, and then 
prefixing the Note of Radicality to it, it will be 


1 81. or 815, which is in the ſame Form with 
4 | 


7 12. 


And this way may a ſimple Surd Fraction, whole 
Radical Sign refers only ro one of irs Terms, be 


changed into another, which ſhall reſpect both N u- 
of 2, and 5 : 16. or /: (3) 16. ſignifies the Cu- 


are 


merator and Denominator. Thus, 2 is re- 
5 2 125 
duced to /: 5 and 5 to — Where the 


14 , 
Radical Sign affects both Numerator and Deno- 


minator alike. 


II. To reduce Simple Surds, having different Radical 
Signs, (which are called Heterogeneal Surds, to 
others that may have one common Radical Sign, or 
which are Homogeneal. 


Divide the Indexes of the Powers of the Surds 


by their greateſt common Diviſor, and ſer the 


Quotients under the Dividends; then multiply 
thoſe Indexes croſs-ways by each others Quotients, 
and before the Products, fer rhe common Radical 
Sign /: with its proper Index: Then Involve 
the Powers of the given Roots Alternately, accords 
ing to the Index of each others Quotient, and be- 
fore thoſe Products, prefix the common Radical 


Sign before found. 


2 
To Reduce / : 4 4 and y/ : bb 
27242 7251 


* 
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III. To * Furds to the Joweſt Terms poſſible. 
are, Cube, 


Divide the Surd by the greateſt 


ZBiquadrate, Sc. or any other higher Power, which 


ou can diſcover is contained in it, and will mea- 
ure it without any Remainder, and then prefix 
the Root of that Power before the Quotient, or 
Surd fo divided, and this will produce a new 
Surd of the fame Value with the former, but in 
more ſimple Terms. Thus, / 16 « 46, by divi- 
ding by 16 4 a andprefixing the Root 4 «, will be 
| reduced to this 4 4y/ band /: 12, will be depreſ- 


ſegd to 2 / 3. thy: er, will be brought 


down to b / : c r. And this Reduction is of great 
Uſe whenever it can be performed: But if no ſuch 
1 Cube, Biquadrate, &c. can be found for 
a Diviſor, then you muſt find our all the Diviſors 
of the Power of the Surd propos d; and then fee 
whether any of them be a Square, Cube, &c. or 
ſuch a Power as the Radical Sign denotes; and if 
any ſuch can be found, ler that be uſed in the 
fame manner as is above ſaid; to free the Surd 
Quantity in part from the Radical Sign. Thus, 
if /: 288 be propos d; among its Diviſors will be 
found the Squares 4. 9. 16. 36. and 144. by which 
if 288 be divided, there will ariſe the Quorients 
72. 32. 18. 8. and 2. wherefore inſtead of /: 288, 
you may put 2 /: 72, or 3 /: 32. or 4 /: 18. or 
6 / 8. or laſtly: 12 /: 2. and the ſame may be 
done in Species. N 


IV. To find whether two Surd Roots given, are Com- 
| menſurable or not. 


tional Quantity to another; or which are, when 
reduced to their leaſt Terms, true Figurate Quan- 
tities of their own kind. _ 

To diſcover therefore, whether they are ſuch or 
not: If the Surds are of different kinds, (or Hetero 
geneal Surds as ſome call them) they muſt firſt be 
reduced to one kind, and then divided ſeverally 


by their greens common Meaſure, for if then | 


there will come out Rational Quorients, the firſt 
Surds are Commenſurable ; but if the Quotients are 
Irrational, or Surd Numbers or Quanriries, then 
the propoſed Surds are Incommenſurable. 

V. gr. To Examine whether /: 12. and /: 3. 
are Commenſurable Surds, they being Homoge- 
neal, I divide them ſeverally by their greateſt Com- 
mon Diviſor, which is Y: 3 ; and the Quotients 
are /: 4. and /: 1. that is 2 and 1. Wherefore, 
ſince 2 and 1. are Rational Numbers, I fay that 


: 12 and /: 3 are Commenſurable Surds; or 


are to one another as 2 to 1. which is very plain; 
for no doubt 12, 3: : | 
Squares are to one another, ſo are their Roots; 
wherefore 12. 3. as /: 12 /: 3. that is, as /: 
. 4 I. or as 2 to l. 

? 8 two Surds are divided by one com 
mon Diviſor, (tho not the greateſt, if their Quo- 
tients come out Rational, or are to one another 
as Number to Number, thoſe Surds are certainly 
Commenſurable. ; 

If Fractional Surds were given, not having a 
common Denominator, they muſt firſt be reduced 
ro their ſmalleſt common Denominator, and then 


as 4 1. and tis plain that as 


Thoſe are called Commenſurable Surds, which are | 
to one another as Number to Number, as one Ra- 


conclude the firft Surd Fractions were fo. 

But if either the Numerators or Denominators 
of two Surds, proper Fractions, or mixt Numbers 
in the Form of Fractions (neglecting the Radical 
Sign) be Powers of that kind which the Radical 
Sign expreſſes, then they will need no Reduction: 
For if their Numerators or Denominators are Com- 
menſurable, the whole Surd Fractions propoſed 
are certainly ſo. Thus, if it were enquired whe- 


50 2 
ther v : +] and /: 2 are Commenſurable Surds; 


the Radical Sign expreſles or denores, omitting rhe 
n : you need only compare the Numerators 

: 50 and Y: 72; which being divided by their 
greateſt common Diviſor, /: 2, the Quotienrs 
will be 5 and 6 (i. e. Y: 25 and /: 36) Where- 
fore the given Surds are Commenſurable, and are 


o one another, as -- to and conſequently, by 


the precedent Rule may be expreſſed thus, — * 


25422 


For an Inſtance in Species ; ſuppoſe that it were 
enquired whether V: 27 a a andy 


greateſt common Diviſor v: 3 aa: And the Quo- 
tients Y: 9 and V: 4. that is, 3 and 2. are Ratio- 
aal Numbers; and conſequently, the propoſed 
Surds are Commenſurable. | 1 85 


Multiplication of fmple Surd Roots. 


If the Surds propoſed be of the ſame kind, Mul- 
tiply them one by another, and prefix the common 
Radical Sign to the Product; bur if the Surds are 
Heterogeneal, or of different kinds, they muſt be 
reduced firſt (according to Rule 2.) to Surds, ha- 
ving the ſame radical Sign. EE 


will be /: 56; . 


For fince in all Multiplication, as 1. is to one 
Factor, ſo is the other to the Product; therefore 
here Y: 1. . 27: : / 8. Y: 56. But if 4 Terms 
are Proportionable, their Squares will be ſo too; 
wherefore 1. 7. :: 8. 56. that is, 56 is the true 
Square of V: 36 and /: 56. the true Root of 
7 * 8 36. 


other Examples. 
| | | 3 
I. If / $ were to be multiplied into v : 4. be- 


cauſe they are nor Homogeneal Surds, they muſt 
be reduced to fuch by Rule 2. and then they will 


6 6 . » 0 . 
ſtand thus, v : 512 v : 16, which being multiplied 


— 


| | 1 3 
prefix d, will make v: 8193; and thus the V © 27 
mulriplied by V/: 9. when reduced, and rightly 


| 0 
multiplied, produces /: 531441. 


— 


if their Numerators are Commenſurable, you may 


becauſe 16 and 25 are Squares, or ſuch Powers as 


: 12 4 4 were 
Commenſurable Surds; Divide each by the 


Thus to multiply : 7 by /: 8. the Product 


into each other, and the common Radical Sign 


5 A2 II. When 
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_ raining the ſame 


— — 


II. When a Surd is to be multiplied by a Ratio. 
nal Quantity, that Rational Quantity oughr firlt 


to be reduced to a Surd of like Nature with the 


true Surd. But tis oftentimes convenient only to 
connect them together, by prefixing the Rationa 


Quantity to the Left-hand of the Surd. As ſup- 


poſe V 27 were to be multiplied by 6, the Produ /a 
may commodioufly be expreſſed thus, 6 V: 27, 


and ſo if * 9 were to be multiplied by 10, it will 


ſtand thus, 19 v : 9. 


HL And when two Rational Quantities are 


thus prefix d to two Surds of the ſame kind, you | : 


may find the Product of them, by multiplying the 
Rational Part by the Rational, and the Surd Parr 


| by the Surd, then thoſe * together, will be the 
product required. Thus, 6 V : 7 multiplied by 5 


3, 
93 produces 30 V : 21. 


| TV. If any Surd Root be to be multiplied into it 
ſelf, or Involved, according to the Index of its pro- 
per Power, you need only caſt away the Radical 
Sign, and then the Quantity, or Number remain- 
ing, is always the Square, Cube, or other Power 
uired; and will always be Rational. 
Thus the Square of V: 11, is 11. 


5 
The Cube of /: 30, 1s 30. 
Alſo 2 /: 3 multiplied by 8 : 32 48. and 
39:5 multiplied by 2 : 5 = 30. 


V. And if the Index of the Power be any even 


compouad Number greater than two, and tis re- 


prefix d to the Quantity, inſtead of the former 
Compound one, and it is done. . 


| | | 4. 
V. gr. Suppoſe you would Square this Surd, V: 
12; becauſe the Index 4, is compounded of 2 and 


23 : 12. is the true Product, or the true Square 


6 
of rhe Surd Root / : 12. ſo alſo the Square of V: 10, 


is * 10. 85 

The Reaſon of which, is plain: For ſuppoſe the 
4 . 
+: 16 = 2 were to be ſquared; its Square in 
Surds will be expreſſed thus, V: 16 = 4. 

Bur when a ſimple Surd Quantity, whoſe Radi- 
cal Sign hath for its Index ſome Ternary Number 
greater than 3, as 6, 9, Sc. And tis required to 
Involve this Surd Cubically. Then only prefix 
before the Quantity a Radical Sign, with an Index, 


which is one chird of the former, and tis done. 


A f 
Thus, if /: 64, were to be Cubed, it will be 


2 8 3 | 

: 64, and the Cube of : 512, is : 512, Ge. 
alſo the Biquadrate of /: 5. is 25 (as being the 
Square of the Square of Y: 5.) and the Cube of 


- 
V: 81, will be /: 81 or 9. 

In the general, to Square, Cube, &c. any Surd 
Roof, is only to Square or Cube the Power, re- 

Norte of Radicaliry ; but tis be- 

ter Where it can be done, to take one half, + Parr, 
Se. of the Exponent of the Root, as is above 
ſhewn in the laſt particular Rules. 

On the contrary, if you would extract the Square, 


Cube, or other Root of any Surd, you mult double 


or triple, &c. che Exponeiit of the Radicalir 


N 
o 
4 

2 


|. 


— 


al:ty. Tnus 
| 4 
che Square Root of V: 16 is V: 16. the Square | 
6 
Root of J: 27 is /: 27, Ge. 


Diviſion of ſimple Surd Roots. 


I. If the Surds are Similar, Homogeneal, or of 
the ſame kind, divide one Number, or Quantity, 
by another, and prefix the common Radical Sign 
to the Quotient: Bur if they are Heterogeneal, or 
not of the ſame kind, they muſt be reduced before 
they can be divided. | 


Thus, v:9) : 576 (V:44=8. And 


+ + 
V:5(V:35(v:7. 
The Demonſtration of which General Rule, is 


the ſame as that in Multiplicarion ; for from the 
Nature cf Diviſion, the Diviſor is to Unity : : as 


che Dividend to the Quotient, Therefore in our 
firſt Inſtance, / : 9. „: 1: /: 576.4: 64. bur 
as theſe Roots are, ſo will their Squares be: 
That is, 9. 1 :: 576. 64. and that theſe Numbers 
are truly Proportional, is apparent ; becauſe rhe 
Rectangles of the Extremes and Means are equal: 
Wherefore, /: 9. :1::4: 576. /: 64. and 


uired to ſquare ſuch a Surd : There need only a 
Radical Sign, whoſe Index is half the former, be | 


conſequently 64 is the true Quotient. 


II. If any Rational Quantity to be divided by 
its Square Root, the Square Root will be the Quo- 
tient: For if a b be divided by /: 4 b, the Quo- 
tient muſt be /: 4 b: And if 50 be divided by : 
50, the Quotient will alſo be /: 30. Alſo if any 


Rational Quantity be to be divided by a Surd, that 
Rational Quantity muſt firſt be reduced to the 


Form of a Surd, by Rule 1. e 


III. When a Surd Root having a Rational Quan- 
rity prefix d before ir, is to be divided by the Surd 


Part of it, the Quotient will be the Rational Quan- 


tity. Thus, if 3 / : 9, be to be divided by /: 9, 


the Quotient muſt be 5 : As if 5 /: 9 had been 


divided by 5, the Quotient would be /: 9. 


IV. When the Dividend and Diviſor are the 
Products of rwo Rational Quantities multiplied 
ſeverally into one Common Surd ; or when they 
are Rational Quantities prefix d before one com- 
mon Surd ; then divide the Rational Part of the 
Dividend, by the Rational Parr of the Diviſor, 
and what reſults, is the true Quotient. 


Thus, if 8 /: 5 be divided by 2 /: 5, the 
. a 
Quotient will be 4, and if 8 /: 7, be divided by 
3 
4/7, the Quotient will be only 2. 


V. Bur when the Dividend and Diviſor are two 


Rational Quantities, or Numbers prefix d to two 


unequal Surds; then you muſt divide, not only 
as before, the Rational Part of the Dividend by 
that of the Diviſor, but alſo the Surd Part; and 
thoſe two Quotients connected together, ſo as the 
Rational Part ſtand on the Left- hand, are the true 
Quotient ſought. | 

Thus, if 4 /: 15 were to be divided by 3 /: 5,. 
the Quorient will be 2 / 3 ( 12.) and if 
4 y/ : 12, were to be divided by 3 /: 2, the Quo- 


| 
ew will be 75 6. 


Addition 


| 
- 


Af * 


— 


6 ag 
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Addition and Subſtraftion of Sur Roots. 


1. When two or more Simple and Equal Surds 


are to be added, multiply one of them by the 
Number of them all, and the Product is the Sum 


W 2 3 
hus, The Sum of /: 5, and /: 5, is the 
V 20; becauſe /: 5 multiplied by 2, the 


Number of the Surds, that is by /: 4, gives / / :7 - is a Reſidual Surd 


20 their Sum. Alſo the Sum of y/ 7+ 0 7, 
3 | 

+4 : 7; becauſe the Surds are 3 in Number, is 

3 Z | 

189; becauſe /: 7 multiplied by 3 (i. e.) the 


7: of 27 makes /: 189. 


II. But if Unequal Simple Surds of the ſame | 
kind are to be added together, or if one to be ſub- 
ſtracted from the other, you muſt firſt try whether | 
if when they have been divided by their greateſt | 
common Diviſor, their Quotients are Rational * 


they are Commenſurable; and if they be, that is, 


Quantities, then you muſt multiply the Sum of 
thoſe Rational Quantities by the ſaid Common 
Diviſor, and the Product will be the Sum of the 
Surds propoſed: Or if the Difference of thoſe Ra- 
tional Quotients be multiplied by the Common 
Diviſor, then the Product will be the Difference of 


EE. . 


great 
Thus, if the Sum or Difference of theſe two 
Surds, /: 50, and /: 8. were required; becauſe | 


they are unequal , I try firſt, Whether they are 
Commenſurable or nor, by dividing each by the 
greateſt common Diviſor /: 2. And rhe Quotients 
arey/ :25 and /: 4; that is 5 and 2, which are 
Rational Numbers; and therefore the Surds are 
Commenſurable: Then their Sum 7, or their Dif- 


ference 3, multiplied by the common Diviſor /: 2, 


produces 7 /: 2 for the Sum, and 3 /: 2 for the 


Difference of the Surds required. 


III. If the Commenſurable Surds propoſed, had 
been Fractions, or Mixt Numbers, reduced to the 
Form of Fractions; they muſt (if they have not 


one) be reduced to a common Denominator in the | 
leaſt Terms; and then to find out the Rational 


Quotients, you need only divide the two New 
Numerators, by their greateſt common Diviſor; 
and then you muſt go on as aboye, in Integral 
Surds. 


= 
Thus, If the Sum and Difference of /: = and 


2 ; 
: e required : When reduced to a com- 


; 2 
mon Denominator, they will be /: 4. and /: = 


T5 
and theſe divided by their greateſt common Divi- 


8 2 | _ 2 
64/:—, and : , Whoſe Sum is /: 11 — 
15 * 75 bY = 


and their Difference 1 /: = 


the given Surds, when the leſs is raken from the | 


| IV. if the Simple Surds given ro be added 0 
ſubſtracted, are Incommenſurable, then they can | 


.- 


only (generally ſpeaking) be added or ſubſtracteæd 


by the Signs + aud — : For neither Sum nor Olf, 


ference can be expreſſed by any fingle Root. and 
from this Addition or Subſtraction of fimple Surds 
only by the Signs, ariſes what they call a Surd Bi- 
nomial, or Reſidual Root. | 

Thus, /: : 7, is a Binomial Surd, and 


But from Prop. 4. and 7 of Euclid's ſecond Book, 
there ariſes a Rule which helps us to tind the Sum 


Which is this. 


To or from the Sum of the Squares of the given 
Surd Roots, add, or ſubſtratt, their double Ref- 
angle, and the Square Root of the Sum, or Re- 

| 2 » the Sum or Difference ſought, 
e. gr.) | 


To find the Sum and Difference of /: 14, and 
: 12, their Squares being 14 and 12, their Sum 
| will be 26, and the Double Rectangle of /: 14, 
Into /: 12, is 2 /: 168. Wherefore 


Difference 


quired. 


Of Compound Sards. 


on the Rules above given about Simple Surds, and 
on the true Knowledge of the Signs and — in 
Algebraick Addition, Subſtraction, Multiplication, 
and Diviſion; only ſome particular Directions may, 
de given as to Binomials and Reſiduals : As, 


I. If any Binomial be to be multiplied by its 
correſponding Reſidual, the Difference of their 
Squares is the true Product; and therefore will 


— — — — 


come out a Rational Quantity, as if / :a ＋ e 
be multiplied by /: a — e, the Product will be 
a Rational Quantity, viz. aa — ee. | 


and moſt eaſily performed by a Table of Powers: 
As becauſe we ſee that 44 +24e+ ee = 
a Te. We may conclude, Thar to ſquare any 
Binomial whatſoever, you need only add the dou- 
ble Rectangle of the Parts, ro the Sum of rhe 
Squares of thoſe Parts; or take the double Rect- 


angle from that Sum, if it be a Reſidual. 


II. For Diviſion in Compound Surds, 'tis conve- 


better, and when it can be done, ro a Rational 
Form. And, 

(1.) If a Binomial, conſiſting of two ſimple 
Square Roots, or of one Square Root, and a Rati- 
onal Quantity, be multiplied by its correſponding 
Reſidual, the Product will always be a Rational 
Quantity. f 


(2.) If a Binomial, conſiſting of two Biquadra- 


tick Simple Roots, or of one ſuch, and a Rational 


Quantity; if this be multiplied by its correſpond- 
ing Reſidual, the Product will be a Reſidual con- 


fiſting*of either two Square Roots, or elſe of one 
Square 


or Ditference of Incommenſurable Square Roots : - 


: 26 +24: 168 is the 3 * re- 


The Arithmetick of Compound Surds, depends 


IT. Involution in Binomzals and Reſiduals, is beſt 


nient, if nor neceſſary, to reduce them firſt ro ſome = 


2 LEES 


SUR 


Wo 
: 


"SUR 


Square Root a Rational Quantity; which Reſidu 
being multiplied, as is before ſaid, by its Binomial, 
it produces a Rational Quantity. 

13.) If a Trinomial, having three fimple * 
Roots, be multiplied by it ſelf, with one of the 
Signs changed; the Product will be either a Bino- 
mial, or Reſidual, which being multiplied by its 
correſpondent Reſidual, or Binomial, will give in 
the Product, a Quantity entirely Rational. 


IV. If a Binomial or Reſidual, conſiſting of rwo 
Simple Cubick or Biquadratick Roots, Ge. or of 
one Cubick or Biquadratick Root, Sc. and a Ra- 
tional Quantity is propoſed for a Diviſor; find 
ſo many continual Proportionals in the Proportion 


Reſidual | de bono geſtu may be broken by the Number of a 
Man's pany, or by his or their Weapon and 
| | Hardneſs. 


SURFACE, (the ſame with Superficies) is the 
bare outſide of any Body; and confidercd by it 
| ſelf, is Quantity extended in Length and Breadth 
only, without Thickneſs. 


There are Plane Surfaces, and there are Crooked 

or Curved ones. 

A Plane Surface or Superficies, is made by the 

rg of a Ngbt Line always keeping in the ſame 
ane. 


r 


of the Parts of the Binomial or Reſidual propoſed, 
as there be Unites in the Index of the Radical 


Sign, and ſuch whoſe Radical Sign may be the 


ſame with that of the Parts of the Binomial or Re- 
fidual ; bur conjoyned in the Binomial by +, and 


in the Proportionals by + and — alternately ; or | 
contrarily, in the Proportionals by +, and in the 


Reſidual by + and -; the Product of the ſaid 


Proportionals ſo connexed, multiplied into the Bi- 


nomial or Reſidual, will be a Quantity entirely 


Rational. After the ſame manner may a Binomial | 


or Reſidual, having 5 or 6, &c. for the Index of 
a common Radical Sign of the Roots, be reduced 
ro a Quantity entirely Rational. 

And Note, That when the Roots are of Diffe- 


rent Kinds, they muſt firſt be reduced to a common 
Radical Sign. 


V. If the Diviſor be a Simple Quantity, divide 


each Part of the Dividend by the Diviſor, and 
connect thoſe 


al, or Quadrinomial, Sc. of ſuch Kind as before 
is ſpecified, reduce that given Diviſor to a new 
Diviſor that may be a Simple Rational Quantity. 
Reduce alſo the given Dividend ro a new Divi- 
dend, by multiplying the former by the Quantities 


that were Multiplicators, in reducing the given 


Diviſor to a Rational Quantity; then divide the 


new Dividend by the new Diviſor: But when the 


Diviſor cannot be reduced to a Simple Rational 


Quantity, ſet the Dividend as a Numerator, over 


the Diviſor as a Denominator. 


Thus, 12 ＋ : 63 divided by 3, the Quotient 
is 41 N27; and 8 — : 

the Quotient is 4— /: 313 /: 21 ＋ .: 15 
divided by /: 3, the Quotient is Y: 7 + 
$2 56 + 24 divided by : 6, the 


| 3 3 3 
Quotient is Y: 9 4 + 2: and /: 28 — 


- 


1 
= af 22; 


SURETY of the Peace, (ſo called, becauſe the 
Party that was in fear, is thereby ſecured) is an 
_ acknowledging of a Bond to the Prince taken by 
a comperent Judge of Record, for the Keeping of 
the Peace. This Peace may a Fuſtice of the Peace 
command, either as a Miniſter, when he is com- 


manded thereto by a higher Authority; or as a4 


Judge, when he doth it of his own Power, derived 
from his Commiſſion. Surety of the good adhering, 
differs from this, That whereas rhe Peace is nor 
broken without an Affray, or ſuch like; the Surery 


particular Products together by their 
Signs; but if the Diviſor be a Binomial, Trinomi- | 


12 divided by 2, 


2 
3 3 W e 
14 divided by /: 7, the Quotient is /: 4 


Thus, if the Line A B be conceived to move 
(with a Motion parallel to it ſelf in its firſt ſituation) 
in the ſame Plane downward, and at laſt to ſtop 
in the Poſition E F, it will deſcribe the Plane Fi- 
gure or Surface A B F E, which is called a Parat- 
lelogram : As alſo the Two Plane Figures or Surfa- 
ces ABF and A E F, which are called Triangles. 


* 


Alſo, if the Right Line C A having one end as 
A fix d as on a Center, be moved quite round in 


: | the ſame Plane, till the Point C come to C again; 


this Line will by its Motion deſcribe a Plane Fi- 
Cure or Surface, which is called a Circle, as CE BA. 


Curved Surfaces, are Convex above or without, 
and Concave below or within ; You may conceive 
them like the Tilt of a Boat or Waggon; And ſuch 
Surfaces may be generated either by the Motion 
of a Right Line on a Curve, or a Curve Line on 
a Right one, v. gr. In the Figure. 


| 


Ler 


— 


_— 


"SUR 
LS Cuſtomary Surrender of the Copy ho!d Land 
B be ſeen in Cooke ſup. Littleton, Sect. 74. ; PARTY 
| ol SURROGATE, fignifies one thar is ſubſtituted 
| or appointed in the room of another, nioſt com- 
my of a Biſhop, or of a Biſhop's Chancel- 
or. 
SURSOLID-Place. See Place: ſolid. 
SURSOLID. Problem, in Mathematicks, is that 
— 2 which cannot be reſolved, but by Curves of a high- 1 
; er Nature than a Conick-Section, v. gr. In order to . 
deſcribe a Regular Endecagon, or Figure of eleven g 
Sides in a Circle, tis required to deſcribe an Iſo- 1 
lceles Triangle on a Right Line given, whoſe An- 1 00 
gles at the Baſe ſhall be Quintuple to that at the | 
- Vertex, which may eaſily be done by the Inter- | J 
Let the Curve Line 4 4 « C repreſent the Hoop ſſection of a Quadratrix, or any other Curve of the 14 | 
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keeping up the Cloth of a Waggon or Boat; and ſecond Gender, as they are called by ſome. Ivy 
ler the Line A B repreſent the Gunnel or the upper | SURVEYING of Land, or Planometria, is the 5 4 
Edge of the Boat's- ſide, or the upper Rail of the Arr of Meaſuring all manner of Plain Figures, in 16 
Waggon. Tis plain that if you conceive either order to know their ſuperficial Content; which He 
the Right Line A B to move up along the Hoop how to do Geometrically, I have ſhewed all along 14. | 
i 


W — —— — — . 


A C till ir come to the Top, and then down a- under the particular Name of each Plane Figure. T Þ $34: 
gain on the other fide till it come to the Bottom, it But how to bring this to Practice, fo as to Mea» 4 NY 
will by irs Morion deſcribe the Figure of the Tilt {ure the Area's of Real Lands, Fields, Grounds, B09 2016 
or curved Surface Abb Caa A. And the very ſame Se. by the help of proper Inſtruments, is what + 145-1 7 
Figure would be produced by the Motion of one | © uſually call Surveying ; and this is what is de- | $A 1 
of the Hoops or crooked Line A 4 C, carried (in a | ſign d to be taught under this Word. The Sur- 43 
Poſition parallel to it ſelf) along the Edges of the Ve or being furniſhed with a good Inſtrument to „ 
Boat or Waggon. | take Angles, as a well made Theodolire, or entire 4 | 

| SURGE, the Sailors call a Wave or Billow of | Brafs Circle, with a well graduated Limb, and IT 
the Sea a Surge ; alſo when they are Heaving at Teleſcope Sights, as alſo with a well divided Pole- 4 13 J 
the Capſtan, if the Cable happen to flip back a lit- Chain, an Off- ſet Rod, Station. Staves, Se. He | e 
tle they ſay the Cable Surges. | may proceed after theſe or ſuch like Methods, [84-31 
| | which a little Practice will familiarize to him. 3 yt 

SURMOUNTED. The He- 


ralds term for Bearing of one Ordi- | 1 To take the Plot of a Field at one Station in 4 B | | 
nary upon another. A Pile ſur-] 4% Place thereof, from whence you may ſee all the We? | 
mounted of a Chevron. | | Angles. ; | KMS 


Suppoſe AB C DE F to be a Field, of which 
you are to take the Plot: Having ſet your Inſtru- 
| 3 ment in any convenient Place thereof, as ar O; 
SURPLUSAGE, in common Law, fignifies a | and let Marks or Star ion- ſtaves with Paper be ſer 
Superfluity or Addition more than needeth, which] up in every Angle: Then ſet your Inſtrument ſo 
ſometimes is the cauſe that a Writ abateth. It is that the Needle hang directly over the Meridian- 17 
ſometimes alſo applied to matter of Account, and] Line of the Cord, and there ſcrew faſt the Inſtru- | | 
denotes a greater Disburſement than the Charge | ment. | 
of the Accountant amounterh unto. =, | 
 SURREJOYNDER, is a ſecond Defence of B 
the Plaintiff's Action, oppoſite ro the Defendanr's | 
 Rejoynder. | os | 
SURRE-BUTTER, is a ſecond Rebutter, or a 
Rebutting more than once. | | 
SURRENDER, is an Inſtrument in Writing, 
teſtifying with apt Words, That the particular 
Tenant of Lands or Tenements for Life or Years, | 
doth ſufficiently conſent and agree, That he which 
à Has the next or immediate Remainder or Reverſion 
thereof, ſhall alſo have the preſent Eſtate of the 
ſame in Poſſeſſion, and that he yields and gives ur 
the ſame unto him; for every Surrender oug! | 
forthwith to give Poſſeſſion of the things ſurren. 
dred. There may be alſo a Surrender without 
Writing; and therefore there is ſaid to be a Sur- | 
render in Deed, and a Surrender in Law: © Sur- 
render in Deed, is that which 1s really and ſenſibly | 
performed: A Surrender in Law, is Intendment of i 5 3 
Law by way of Conſequent, and not Actual. As | Then direct your Sights to A, and you will find 
if a Man have a Leaſe of a Farm, and during the | the Index cutting 36* 45', which note down in 
Term he accept of a new Leaſe ; this Act is in | your Field-Book in the ſecond Column thereof, and 
Law a Surrender of the former : There is alſo a 3 the Diſtance from O to A, — 
uppoſe 
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WED 7. - 


the Station, as you ſee done in this following Ta- 


Field ; upon this Point place the Center of your 


SUR 


alſo in the third Column of your Field-Book, 
Then direct 
N. A Diſtance from O to B, 
1s $ Chains and 75 Links, both which ſet down in 
your Field-Book, as before. 
Do the like for the reſt of the Angles from © to 
C, D, E, and F, and fer them down, as you ob- 
ſerve them with their Diftances meaſured from 


ble, which is a Copy of the Fie!d-Book, and will 


ſnew you the Method how ro Note down your 


Obſervations. 


36 45 
99 15 


163 151 1 


ſuppoſe 8 Chains and 10 Links, which ſet down 


287 15 
1 v2 


8 
8 
0 
212 oof 8 
8 
9 


mil 


Having thus finiſhed your Work in the Field, | 


the next Buſineſs muſt be to Protract the ſame ; 
that is, to lay down a Plot thereof upon Paper or 
P which is done thus. 

Draw a Line as NS, repreſenting the Meridian- 


Line; then in part of that Line, as at © make a 
Point, ing your Place of ſtanding in the 


Protracter, ſo that the Diameter thereof may be 
directly upon the Line NS. | 
Then againſt 36* 45' on the Limb of the Pro- 
tractor, ſer a Point repreſenting the Degrees of 
your firſt obſerved Angle, and ler the ſame be done 
with the ſecond and third Obſervations. 


are greater than a Semicircle. Then proceed to 
protratt the reſt of rhe Angles. 


Then take away the Protractor, and _ aRu-| 


ler to the Station- point ©, draw obſcure Lines 


from thence to rhoſe Points, on which Lines fer | 


their reſpective Meaſures from your Scale; as 8 
Chains io Links from © to A, and 8 Chains 75 


Links from © to B, and ſo of the reſt, as you have 


them down in your Field-Book. 
Then connect theſe Points by the Lines AB, BC, 


CD, DE, EF, and FA, ſo ſhall you have the 


true Figure of the Field. 

But this way obliges you to more Meaſuring 
with the Chain than is needful, and therefore is 
not ſo good for Practice in moſt Caſes as another I 
ſhall by and by ſhew you; only it hath this Ad- 
vantage, That you may ſoon know whether you 


have taken your Angles truly; for all about rhe 
Point © = 365. 


2. To take the Plot of a Field at one Station, in any 
Angle thereof, from whence the other Angles may 
be ſeen. | 


| 


o 


To prick off the 4th, viz. 212. the Protra&or | 
muſt be turned downwards, becauſe the Degrees | 


Let ABC DE FO be the Field, and F the 


your Sighes to B, the Index cutting Angle, at Which you would rake your Obſerva- 
tions. 


4 


Having placed your Inſtrument at E, turn it 
about (the North-Point of the Card from you) 
till through the Sights you eſpy the Mark at G; 
then faſten the Inſtrument, and move the Index 
till you ſee the Mark at A, the Deg. cut on the 
Limb being 20 ; then move it till you ſee B, where 
it cuts 40 Degrees: Do the ſame at C, and there 
it cuts 60 Degrees; likewiſe at D 77 Degr. and 
at E 100 Degr. All theſe Angles note down in 
your Field- Book; next with the Chain, meaſure 
all the Lines running from the Station, as from F 
to G 14 Chains, 60 Links, and from F to A. 18 Ch. 
20 Links, and ſo of the reſt, as you fee them in 
this Table. | | 


| Ang. | 


| G 


To protra theſe Obſervations. 


Draw a Line at pleaſure as G E, upon-which 
lay the Diameter of your Protractor, with the Cen- 
ter in F; then make Marks at every Angle round 
the Protractor, as you find them in your Field-Book, 
viz. againſt 20, 40, 60, 77, 100 ; Which done, 
take away the Protractor, and draw Lines F A, 
FB, F C, FD, and FE, through each of theſe 
Marks; on which Lines ſet off the Diſtances by 
a Scale, as you find them in your Field: Bool; and 
where the End of thoſe Diſtances fall, let there be 
Lines drawn to connect them, as GA, A B, BC, 
CD. DE, EF, and FG, and you have your 
Field compleat. 


Note, That you may as well take the Plot of a 


Field at one Station, ſtanding on any Side 
thereof, as in an Angle. 


3. To tale the Plot of 4 Field at two Stations, when 
the Field s ſo Irregular, that from one Station 
zou cannot ſee all the Angles. EY 

ec 


K . 


— f Th, A. od ih 


SUR 


* 


. 


Let CDEFGHIE LMNO be che Field, 
in which from no one Place thereof all the Angles 
may be ſeen. Therefore chuſe two Places for 
your Stations, as A and B. | 


is 
4 224011 


tn 
* 
„ 
* 
69 


2269411 5 „ „% 60%„%„„6 „„—.ĩ1 


Set your Inſtrument at A, and look through the 
Sights towards your 2d Station B, and then fix 


your Inftrument. And, as before taught, with 


the Index take all the Angles at that end of the 
Field, as CDE FG Hl K, and meaſure the Di- 


ſtance between your Inſtrument and each Angle, 
as alſo the Diſtance between the two Stations. 
Then remove your Inſtrument to the ſecond 


Station B, and having made it faſt, ſo as through 


the Back-Sights you may ſee the firſt Station A: 
Take that Angles at the end of the Field, as NO 
CK L M, and meaſure their Diſtances, as before: 
All which being done, your Field- Book will ftand | 


thus. 


Firſt Station. 


I 316 2 3 
K | 354 091 24 50 


- The Diſtance between the two Stations A and B 


is 31 Ch. 60 Lin, 


To Protrat this, draw a Right Line at adven- 


ture, as PAB B, whereon ſet from your Scale 


31 ch. and 60 Links (the Diſtance between the two 
Stations) making Marks with the Compaſſes, as 
A and B for your firſt and ſecond Station. 


Diameter being towards B, and mark out the ſeve- 
ral, Angles obſerved at your firſt Station, draw 
Lines, and ſer off the Diſtances meaſured. 

Do the {ame at B, the ſecond Station; and when 
you have marked out all the Diftances between 


Ithoſe Marks, draw the Bound-lines. 


Note, If a Fi eld be very irregular, you may af. 
ter the ſame manner make 3, 4, or 5 Sta- 


do go round ſuch a Field, and meaſure the 
Bounding-Lines. 


4. To take the Plot of 4 Field at one Station, in an 
Angle ( ſo that from that Angle you may ſee all the 


| other Angles) by Meaſuring round about the ſaid 


Field. 


Suppoſe ABCDE the Field, and A the An? 


f gle appointed for the Station. 


Place your Inſtrument in A, and turn it round 


till you ſee (through the fixed S:ghts) the Mark ar 
B; then ſcrew ir faſt, and turn the Index to C, 
obſerving what Degrees are there cut on the Limb, 
which ſuppoſe to be 68 Degrees; turn it further, 


: 


q 


til you ſee D, and Note down the Degrees there 


cut, viz. 76 Degrees; do the like ar E, and rhe 


round the Field, Noting down the Length of the 


| Side-Lines berween Angle and Angle. 


5 B Then 


Lay the Protractor to A, the North-end of the 


tions, if you pleaſe: Tho tis much better 


Index will cur 124 Degrees: This done, meaſure 
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how "x, 


prick off the Angl through 
which draw Lines A C, A D, and A E, in which | 
you may find the Points C, D, E, by the Meaſures 
taken, as you have them in your Fieid- Book, and | 


B  . 


| Then your Field-Book wil fend bur. 


[Lines Ch. Li 


1 
AB © 
BB oſs | 
WO] 7 © 
DE 4 
E A o 


14 
E 
To Protract which, draw the Line A B as you 
pleaſe, and applying the Center of the Protractor 


to A, (the Diameter lying upon the Line AB) 
2 make Marks, through ' 


taken of a Scale; then draw the Bounding-Lines, 


and you have done. | 


The manner of Protract ing this, is nearly the 
ſame as before. e 


How to diſcover whether the Angles made at their ſe- 
veral Stations, be truly taken or not. 


RULE. 
Multiply 180 Deg. by a Number leſs by 2 than 


| 3 Pn y ________ the Number of Sides or Angles in your Ploe, the 
5. To take the Plot of « Park Wood, a very great | Product ſhallbeequal to the Sum of all the Angles 


or 4 large Champian Field, by going 
round about the ſame, and making Obſervation: at 
every Angle thereof. 

Let ABCDEFG bea large Field or Wood, 


through which you cannor ſee to rake the Angles, 
bur muſt be forced ro go round the ſame. 


obſerved, if you have wrought true, otherwiſe 
not. | 

Thus, there were ſeven Angles or Sides in the 
laſt Por, therefore I multiply 180 by 5, the Pro- 
duct is 900, which is equal to all the Angles rec- 
koned in the infide of the Plot: For the outward 
Angles are not included in the Rule. 


1 


N 


. 8 PS 
8 . 


"oj 
| = 4 


Place your Inſtrument at the Angle A, and lay | 


the Index on the Diameter thereof, moving the | 


whole Inſtrument about, till through the Sights 
ou ſee the ſecond Angle at B, and there fix it: 
hen turn the Indeæ about backwards till you ſee 


the Angle at G, the Index cutting 97 Degrees, | 


which is the Quantity of the Angle GAB; Mea- 


ſure the Line A B, ir contains 12 Chazns, 5 Links, | 


which ſer down in your Field- Bool, 


Then remove your Inſtrument to B, the Index | 


lying upon the Diameter, turn it about till you 
ee the Angle at C, and there faſten it; and turn 
the Index backwards till you ſee the Angle at A; 


then ſer down the Degrees cut on the Limb, and 


the Meaſure of the Line B C in your Field- Bool. 

Remove to C, D, F, and G, making your Ob- 
ſervations after the ſame manner; and meaſuring 
the Length of every Line, they'll ſtand thus in 
the Field-Book, 


6. To meaſure parallel to a Hedge (when you cannot 
go cloſe along the Hedge it ſelf) and alſo in ſuch 
4 caſe, how to take your Angles. 


Suppoſe A B C robe a Field, and for rhe Buſhes 
you cannot come nigher than © to plant your In- 


| ftrumenr. | 


| Then ſet up Marks, and, with your Off. ſet Rod 
or Chain, if the Diſtance be large, take the Di- 
ſtance between the Inſtrument e, and the Hedge 
AB; which Diftance fer off again nigh B, and ſer 
up Marks at D : Likewiſe rake the Diſtance be- 
rween © and the-Hedge A C, atd accordingly ſer 
up Marks at E. Then take the Angle DOE, which 
will be the ſame as the Angle BA C: Do thus for 
the reſt of the Angles. Bur when the Lines are 


{| meaſured, they muſt be meaſured of the ſame 


Length with the outſide Lines, as the Line © P, 
meaſured from g to J. 


7. To 


of e N 


— 


. W take the Plot of « Field or W, 


» SUR 


| tween the Marks of Obſervation, by taking in 
every Line, two Off-ſett to the Hedge. 


Suppoſe A BCD to be a Wood or a Field co 


be thus meaſured. 


” „ . 9 - . 2 — # . 
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8. The common Way afed by Surveyor; for raking the 


Plot of 4 Field by a Chain only. 
. Suppoſe A BC DE F to be the Field, whoſe 
N = ty e the Field, whoſe 


Let Marks be ſer up in every Angle, not regard- | 
ing the Diſtance from the Hedges, ſo much as the 
Convenience for planting the Inſtrument, ſo as you | 
may ſee from one Mark to another. Then begin- 

ning at O1, take the Quantity of that Angle, and 


N ” 


* 


NN —Ä5. e | 


meaſure the Diſtance 1, 2. Bur before you begin 


ro meaſure the Line, take the Off-ſer co the Hedge, | "> i. — 


viz. the Diſtance © e; and in taking of ir, you 


muſt make that Line & e perpendicular to 1,2, by 


Airecting the Diamerer of your Inſtrument towards 


2, and turning the Index till it lie upon 90 
+ which then will point to what place of the Hedge 


45 


to meaſure to, as e: Then fer the Meaſure of the 


Line © e in your Field-Book under Title Off-ſet. | | 2. Reduce your Field into Triangles, by ths 


So likewiſe when you come to 2, meaſure the Line 


2, 3, and the Off-ſers 2 g, 3h: Do the like by all 


_ 


per; firſt (as 


"= - 


OL 
* 
7 
* 


. 
> } 


4 


* 
o 


the reſt of the Lines and Angles in the Field, how 


may ſoever they be. N 
And when you come to lay this down upon Pa- 

efore directed) protract the Figure | 
Z, 3, 4. That done, ſer off your Off. ſets, as you | 
d them in your Fie/d-Book, viz. © e, and © f| 

perpendicular to the Line 1,2; alſo&@ g and © b| 
* diculat to the Line 2, 3 ; making Marks at 


15, 


f, g. b, &c. through which draw Lines, which 


mall interſect each other ar the rfue Angles, and 


between Angle and Angle be taken, when neceſ 


ſary, is the very beſt and moſt expedirious Method 
of Surveying. 95 1 
In working after this manner, obſerve, 
1. If the Wood be fo thick, that you cannot 
work within it, you may then perform the ſame 
thing by going on the outſide round the Wood. 
2. If the Diſtances are ſo far, that you cannot 


fee from Angle to Angle, cauſe your Aſſiſtant to ſer | 


up a Mark fo far from you as you can convenient- 
ly ſee it, as at; meaſure the Diftance © =, and 
take the Of ſets from # to the Hedge; and pro- 
ceed on the Line till you come to an Angle. 


— 
— 


ö 


deſcribe the true Bound-Lines of the Field or 
Wood. And then if many intermediate Off. ſets 


fo LIT! " 7 4 | "W — 
eee * | . 
: 5e. * 


5 


your Field-Book every Side thereof. 


Diagonals AC, A D, AE, which . meafure and 
2 oc your Field-Book 3 a8 — them to 


ö 


Side: 


Diagonals. 7 AD 


Pi PS 
» 


To Plot which, draw Line at Pleaſure, as A C, 
 whereon ſet off 33 Ch. 70 Links; then with the 
| Meafures of the Sides A B, CB, compleat the Tri- 
angle ABC. £3 
Alſo, with the Meaſures of the Diagonal A D, 
and the Side C D, compleat the Triangle A D C, 
upon the ſame Baſe C A. 
Then with the Meafures of rhe Diagonal A E, 
and the Side D E, make up the Triangle ADE. 
Laftly, Upon the Bafe A E, with the Meaſures 
of the Sides AF, E E, complear the Triangle AFE. 
So you have the true Figure of the Field, conſiſting 


of four Triangles, which are ro be meaſured by, 


the Direction given under the Word Chain. 
BE. | 


3. The Prafiice of Surveying, as it relates to dividing 


of Lands. 


To divide a Triangular piece of Land into any 


| Number of equal and unequal Parrs, by Lines pro- 


35 2 ceeding 


4 Meaſure round the Field, and note down in 
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cecding eng om a7 Pee aig in any 7 


Ler ABC be the Triang 
containing 60 Acres, to be didi 
Men : The firſt ro have rr 
S ITInE; 6 GE EOEE IE 
fo proceed from D 


— 


NY E 5 


Firſt, 1 Baſe, which is 30 Chains; 


then divide this Baſe into 3 parts; thus, ſaying, If 
60 give 30, ſhall 15 give? Anſwer, 12 
Chains 50 Links for the firſt Man's Baſe, which 


ſer from A to E. Again, ſay, If 6 give 30, What 
mall 20 give? Anſwer, 16 Chains 66 Links for 


the ſecond Man's Baſe, which ſet off from E to F; 
Then the third Man's Baſe muſt be 20 Chains 84 
Links, viz. from F ro C. This done, draw an 
obſcure Line from D to the oppoſite Angle B, and 


from E and F draw the Lines E H and F G, pa- | 
rallel ro BD. Laſtly, from D, draw DH and D 
G, which ſhall divide the Triangle i into three ſuch | 
parrs as were required. 


10, To divide a Triangular Piece of Land, according 


any Proportion gi 5% Line draws al- | 
n oh 


ABC is the Triangular Piece of Land, con- 


'. 


_ raining 60 Acres, the Baſe A C is 50 Chains: 


This Piece of Land is to be divided between two 
Men, by a Line drawn parallel to B C, in ſuch Pro- 
portion, that one have 40 Acres, the other 20, 


1. Divide the Baſe; as has been before tau he, | 


and the Point of Diviſion ſhall fall in D. A 
33 Chains 33 Links ; D C 16 Chains 67 Links. 


2. Find n 1 
AC, by multiplying the whole Baſe 30 by A D 
33, 33, the Product is 16665000, of which Sum 
extract the Square Root, twill be 40 Ch. 82 Lin. 


which ſet from A to E; then A. E T parallel | 


to B C, ſo the Triangle i is divided as required. 


2 N e 
8 
FX | 


'W.-1 


afligned Toons, is no more but to divide the 


ern e 


4 8 OR 


*. 1. e Traptyis inte @ Thiangte, by Liner 


rer .. 
Ler A BCD bethe Trapeziato be reducedinns 


fr 


| 


Draw the obſcure Line B D, and draw C E pa- 
rallel to D B, produce the Baſe A D to E, and draw 
B E, which ſhall make the Triangle B AE equal 
ro the _—_ ABCD. 

Now to divide this Trapezia 


according ro any 


Triangle A BE, as betore taught, which will alſo 
+ | divide the Trapexie. 


between two Men; the firft to have 30 Acres, 
2 Rods, and 3 Perches; the other 74 Acres, 
1 Rod, and 5 Perches, and the Tine Da 
W 


Firſt, "FE LA rhe Shares 1 into Þ nd *owill 
be 8083 for the firſt Man, and 11885 Perches for 
| che ſecond Man's Share. | 
Secondly, Meaſure the Baſe of * uit; 
AE, 78 Chains oo Links, 

Then ſay, If 19968, the whole Content, give 
for its Baſe 78 Ch. Whar ſhall 487 F 
Part, give; Anſwer, 31 Ch. 52 Lixks; which fer 
off from A ro F, draw the Line F B, fo you di- 
vide the Trapexia as defired : The Triangle ABE 
being rhe firſt, Man's Portion, 1 rhe e 


{ 
i 2 * : þ 
I 
i. 
1 5 
| 
g ; 
: = 8 


12. To 


A 
The whole Content being 4320 Perches, or 27 
ane each Man's Proportica being 1440 Per- 


viſion Line, as © A: Then conſider that the 
Triangle A © B is bur 674 Perches, and the ſe- 


| 1064 Perches, leſs by 376 than 1440, one Man's 
Portion. You muſt therefore cut off from the 
third Triangle C © D, 376 Perches for the firſt 
Man's dividing Line, which thus you do: The 
Baſe D C is 18 Chains, the Content of the Tri- 
| angle 1238 ; ſay then, If 1238 Perches give bare 
I is Chains, What ſhall 376 Perches give? Anſwer, 
| 5 Chains, 45 Links; which fer from C to E, and 
—_— © F, you have the firſt Man's Part, viz. 
Then fee what remains of the Triangle C © D 
376, being taken our, and you'll find it ro be $6z 
| Perches, which is leſs by 578 than 1440. 


* 


= 3 gad Therefore from the Triangle D © E cut off 378 
2 Jay 333 N Gann tas Perches, and the Point of Diviſion will fall in G. 


23 Acres; 8 Acres being in the Part ABCDG Draw the Line © G, which with © A and OE, 


more than in A E G; therefore I make a Triangle | divides the Figure into three equal Parts. 


containing 8 and add it to AE G, asthe]} _ J EM: i, ® TO9Tg 
Triangle AG]; en the Line A I parts the Fi- 13. To take the Horizontal-Line of Hil. 


Thus you may divide any piece of Land of ne- | - Whoa you tneafure a Hill, you ns goes 
ver ſo many Sides and An according to any | me uperficies thereof, and accordingly | upthe 
Proportion, by ſtreight Lines drawn through it, Contenrs. Bur when you Plot it down, becauſe 


Paper, you muſt only Plot rhe Horizontal- Line of 
—_ — —— al plain. | Baſe thereof, which you maſt ſhadow over with 
| Suppoſe the following Field, containing 27 K- the Reſemblance of a Hill. Thar Horizonzal os 
eres, is to be divided berween three Men, each Baſe-Line is found after this manner. 
ve 9 Acres, ines of Divifion ro run | . 8 
ms * ro 3 may have the Suppoſe A BC D a Hill, whoſe Baſe you would 
Benefir of the Water, without going over one a- know. 
nother's Land. = R 
Firſt, from the Pond © draw Lines to every 
Angle, as © A, © B, C, , E; and chen 
the Figure is divided into 5 Triangles, each 
which Meafure, and put the Contents down ſe- 


verally ; which Contents reduce into all Perches, 
and fo will the Triangle, | 
Sus | 


From © to any Angle draw a Line for the Di- | 


cond Triangle B © C 390, both together bur 


wich as much Cerrainty, and more expeditiouſly | Jeu cannot make 2 Convex Superficies upon the 
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Tour — — at A, cauſe a 
Mark to be ſer up at B, fo. high above che top of 
the Hill as the IBtrumenr ſtands from the Ground 
at A; then take the Angle B A D, 58 Deg. mea- 
ſure rhe AB, 16 Ghiine, $o Links? Then 


fa 
3 As Rad, : A S, BAP: AD. 


16 Ch. Bo Lis. 228, 3, oo 
8 Ch. go Lin. 


Then remove your Inſtrument to B, and take 
the Angle CB D, 46 Deg. . 
B C 21 Chains; then ſay, 

As Rad. : BC: 28 CBP: DC. 
8, god, : 21 Ch. 2: S, 46d: . 12 Links. 


The 15, 12 added to 8, 90, makes 24 Chains 
+ Links, or the whole Baſe A C. 8 „25 | 


9 1 Otderviſe thus 


Take tha Aube B AC 58d. and ABC 78 deg. 
ſubtract theſe-rwo from 180 deg. there will remain 
bo Angle C 44 deg; meaſure A B, then tay, 


ud AsS, O, 43 88 AC. 


14 To find the Content of pour Fiet n Aer and 
. Parts of an Acre. 


Since Mr. Gunter's 4 Pole Chain, all along * 
uſed, is ſuppoſed' ro be divided into 100 equal 
Parts or Links; and that every Acre contains 160 


S, doe, oo': 


uare Perches bt Poles. Therefore 160 Perches | 


* into 160 Perches,,= a Square Acre. Bur tlie 
Chain being-Decimally divided, fo chat in one 44 
Pole Chain, there are 100 Links; therefore 10 
Square Chains muſt make an Acre ; that is, an 
Acre will-contain' 10000 Links. 


Suppoſe therefore the Baſe of any Triangle in 
wy Plot were 27 Chains 53 Links, whoſe Area in 
Acres and Parts of an Acre 1 would find by mu- 
tiplying its half Alrirude 8 Chains 25 Links, into. 


hos ** or Side ; E work 11 as in ac, thus: 


* 


Tan 27 55. 
5 825 


13765 
$506 + 
22024, 


# 
** 1 
\ 


— — 


22171223 \ 


which is all one, Divide ir' by 10000) there re- 
mains 22 Acres .71225. To reduce which Deci- 


conſider that there are 4 Roods in an Acre; there- 
fore I multiply by 4, and cur off 5 places as be- 
fore. — 


_ give the Square: of 18, viz. 324, 


: Scale. 


[Canon Law, pro 


* 91225 

kn wn Wan winger: n> whrwib CI . 

k nns — — + Wabern —Y 
| N Wr th NA * 


gives me a Rod and chis Fridtiby * 


2d cw wow mk. : Loli gl Gt :5n: 
' ff S204 2209907 * — 4 
40 
” — — 
32028000 


which 1 makipy oy 4, becauſe there are 40 Per- 


ches in a Rod, uct is 33 96000, from 
whence cutting eff 5 places as „ it gives me 
33 Perches. So * whole Content is 22 

2 Rod, 33 Perckes. See the Word Chain. 


nowing the Gans of « Hr & fn to | 
— e on 


Firſt, By any Scale meaſure the Content of 
the Plot ; then fay, | 

As the Content found, is to the Square of the 
Scale I tried bj; 

So is the true Content ro the Square of the true 
Scale it was plotted by. 

As ſuppoſe there 1s a Plor of a piece of Land 
containing 10 Acres, and I meaſure it by the Scale 
of 11 in an Inch, and find it to contain 12 Acres r 


of Acre. 
Then lay, | 
4 1 *. 121 (=) $4) 2: : 10: : 100? T* 


And r Noot of 100 is 103 — 1 
conclude than Plor to de made dy a kalt of 1 in 
n. ; hays = | FT. Mt * JI. TI 
Eads a anc ane 8 tas 
How to a. Cuſtiniary Meaſare inks drann. Mea 
| fire, ang the contritey.” 5 
Hin: As the Sa of one fort of Meaſure, i 
ro the Square of the other: 
So is the Content of the outs to the Content of 
the other. 
Thus: Suppoſe a Field meationcd by a Perch of 
13 Foot contain 108 Acres, How many Acres ſhall 


| rhe ſame Field contain by a Perch of 46 Foot + ? 


Fay, If the Square of 16 + Foot, viz. 272, 257 
at ſhall 100 
Acres Cuſtomaty give ry Anſwer, 119 * Statute- 


ng 
SURVIVORN, in Law, ſignifies Pry longer "Ra 


| | eres. 10 IND 097 - ep ne 


' SURVEYING-Seale, the ſame wich Reds, 


| of rwo Joint-Fentonty, or of => two joined i in the 
Ri ghr of any wing. 


Only from the Product I cut of five places, (or 


"SUSPENSION or Suſpenſe, i is a Temporal ſtop 
of a Man' s Right; as when a Sei „Rent, Ge. 
by reaſon of the Unity of Poſſeſſion thereof, and 


Jof the Land out of which they iſſue, are not in eſſe 


mal Fraction . 71223 into Roods and Perches, I for a time, and tune dormiunt; but may be revived 


| or awaked, and ſo differs from Extinguiſhment, 


which dies fur ihe: And ſometimes this Wo 
Suſpenſion is uſed in Comman Law, as ir is inthe 
mnots Excommunicatione. 
SUSPENSOR Teſticuli, the Name of a Muſcle 
otherwiſe call'd Cremaſter; which ſee. 
SUSPENSOKIUM, is a Ligament of the Pens 
firſt diſcover'd by our Accurare Mr. Comper the Sur- 
geon 


SG, vv rw. We eee” 


aſſiſt rhe 


rr. 


geon. It ariſeth from the Anterior Part of the 
Offs Pubs, and fix'd to the upper part of the Dor- 
ſums Pen, on each fide its great Vein. Its Uſe is to 
Muſculz Erigentes in their Action. 
ſo, is a Connexion of the Sides or 
Lips of a Wound. This is of two forts: Actual, 
which is done with a Needle of a triangular Point, 
a Pipe, or Cane, and waxed Thread: Firſt in the 
middle of the Wound you muſt few ir together 
with a double Thread, and having made a Knor, 
cut it off; the reſt of the Wound muſt be ſewed 
up with fingle Thread; Care muſt be taken that 
the Stitches are nor ſer too wide, nor too cloſe, eſpe- 
cially not too cloſe, that there may be room for 
any corrupt Matter bred in the Wound ro work 
our. The other ſort of Suture is much like the 
way that the Skinners uſe ro ſew Skins together: 
This is proper in Wounds of the Inteſtines, and in 


Cuts of the Veins and Arreries. 


Alſo the ꝓunctures of the Parts of the Shells of 
Fiſhes to one another, are called Sutures. 
SUTURA Offiam, a Suture in the Juncture of 
the Bones of the Skull, like rhe Teerh of Saws 
meeting together. Thoſe which join the Parts of 
the Scull to the Bones of the upper Jaw, are of 3 


forts ; the Tranſverſalis, the Ethmoidalis, and the 


Sphenoidalis ; which ſee under rhoſe Words. The 
Surures joining the parts of rhe Scull are 4: The 
Coronals, Lambdoidalis, Sagittalis, and Squam- 


_ moſa ; which ſec. 


SWABBER, the Title of an inferior Officer 
aboard a Man of War, whoſe Office ir is to ſee 
that the Ship be kept neat and clean; in order to 


which, he is to ſee her waſhed well once or twice 


2 Week at leaſt, eſpecially about the Gun- walls 
and Chains. He oughr to burn Pitch or ſome 


ſuch thing now and then between Decks, to pre- 
vent Infection; and to acquaint the Captain of 


ſuch as are Naſty and Offenſi ve. 


SWAINMO TE, or Swainimote, ſignifies a | 


Court touching Matters of Foreſt, and held by the 
Charter of the Foreſt thrice in the Vear, before 
the Verdorors as Judges. And it is as incident to 
a Foreſt, as Court of Pye- powder to a Fair. 
SWaALLOW Tail, in Forrification, is a /inzle 
Tenaille, that is narrower towards the Place than 
towards the Country. See Queue 4 yronde. 
SWEEP. The Seamencall the Mold of a Ship 
when ſhe begins ro compaſs in at the Rungheads, 
the Sweep of her; or the Sweep of the Futtock. 
SWEEPING, ar Sea, ſignifies dragging along 


the Ground, at the Bottom of the Sea, or Chan- 


nel, with a Tree-fluked Grapnel, ro find ſome 
Hawſer or Cable, which is ſlipped from an Anchor. 
 SWEETBREAD. See Pancreas. 

SWIFT in Motion, a Planer is ſaid to be fo, 
when by its own proper Diurnal Motion, he ex- 
ceeds, or moves further than his mean Diurnal 
Motion: Slow in Motion, is when his Motion hap- 
pens to be leſs than his mean Motion. | 

SWIFTERS, in a Ship, are Ropes belonging 
to the Main-maſts, and Fore-maſts, and help ro 
ſuccour or ſtrengthen the Shrowds, and to keep the 
Maſts ſtiff: They have Pendants faftened under 
the Shrowds at the Head of the Mafts, with a dou- 
ble Block, thro' which the Swifter is reeved ; 
which at the ſtanding Part hath a fingle Block with 
a Hook, hitched into a Ring at the Chain Wale, 
and fo the Fall being haled up, helps to ſtrengthen 
the Maſt, and it is belayed about the Timber- 
heads of the lower Rails aloft. 
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SWI TG of a Boar, is compaſſing bs 
Rope, to ſtrengthen her 


ina Streſs of Weatl 
by the Violence of the Sea. | | 
SWIFTING of a Ship, is either bringing her 


| aground, or upon a Careen ; for then they uſe to 


Swift the Maſts, to eaſe and ſtrengthen them, cha: 
all the Weight may not hang by the Head; which 
is done by laying faſt all the Pendants of the Swif- 
ters and Tackles (with a Rope) cloſe to the Maſt, 
and as near to the Blocks as can be; and then to 
carry forward the Tackles, and there to Bowſe, or 
hale them down as hard and taught as is poſſible. 
(o that the. Sea Word of Command here, is, 
Ho! Bowſe Men! All this is done alſo to keep the 
Maſt from riſing out of the Step. 

SWIFTING the Capſtan-Bar:s, is ſtraining a 


Rope all round the outer Ends of the Capſtan- Bars, 


in order to ſtrengthen them, and make them bear 


all alike, and together, when the Men heave or 


work there. _ 
SWING-WHEEL, in a Royal Pendulum- 
Clock, is that Wheel which drives the Pendu- 


lum: This Wheel in a Watch is called the Crown- 


| 


| 


| 


—_——_ — 


Wheel, as alſo in a Balance-Clock. N 
SUPERFICIAL Fourneau, a Term in Fortifica- 


tion, the ſame with Cai ſſon, which is a wooden 


Cheſt, or Box with 3, 4, 5, or 6 Bombs in ir, 
and ſometimes tis filled only with Powder; and 


is uſed in a cloſe Siege, by being buried under 


Ground with a Train to it, to blow up any Lodg- 
ment that the Enemy ſhall advance ro. There- 
fore they uſually expreſs it thus: After the Mine, 
* or Fourneau, had deſtroyed the Bonette, a Cai ſſon 
* was buried under the Ground, rhrown up, and 
„the Enemy advancing to make a Lodgmenr 
on the Ruins of the Bonette, the Cai ſſon was 
* fired, and blew up the Poſt a ſecond time. 
SYCOSIS, is an Excreſcence of the Fleſh about 
the Fundament; tis alſo an Ulcer, ſo called from 
the Refemblance of a Fig; this is of two kinds, 


one hard and round, the other ſoft and flat; our 


of the hard iſſues a very ſmall Quantity of gluti- 
nous Matter; out of the moiſt proceeds a greater 
Quantity, and of an ill ſmell: Theſe Ulcers grow 
in thoſe Parts only which are covered with Hair; 
the hard and round chiefly in the Beard; the moiſt 
for the moſt part in the Scalp. Blanchard. 

SYDERATION. See Apoplexy. 

SYDERIAL Tear. See Tear. 

SYLLEPSIS, or Conceptio, (in Grammar) is 
when the Senſe of an Expreſſion is to be conceived 
otherwiſe than is imported by the Words; and ſo 
the Conſtruction is made accordingly as ſome de- 
fine it. Bur Voſſius ſaith, cis an Agreement of a 
Verb or an Ad jective, not with that word which 
is moſt near, but with that which is moſt worthy, 


honourable, Sc. in any Sentence, as Rex & Regina 


beati. 

SYMBOLS. See Characters. e 

2 „ the ſame wich Commenſu- 
rable. 

SYMMETRY, is uſually taken in Architecture 
for the Proportion required, according to the 
Rules of Geometry, ro make all the Parrs of any 
Structure compleatly agree to, and with the 
Whole. ä 
SYMPATHETICAL Inks, are ſuch as can 
be made to appear or diſappear very ſuddenly by 
the Application of ſomething that ſeems to work 


by Symparhy, There 
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Kind, which are really: ful and ſurpr 
Take of unſlacked Lime, two or three 
Parrs, ing to the Strength and Goodneſs of 


the ſame, and one Parr of Telow Orpiment, (which 
to powder, had beſt be wrapr up in a thick Paper, 


= * * 


and ſo beaten, to prevent the dangerous Steams 


that may affect the Head) both theſe being pow- 
der'd and mix d, put to them 15 or 16 times as 
much Water in weight, as there was of Orpin: 
Stop the Viol well with Cork and a Bladder, and 
ſet it in warm or ſome ſuch Place; ſha- 
king the Viol now and then for 4 or 5 Hours; then 
warily decant the clear Part, or which is better, 
filtrate it. | | 

In the meantime burn a piece of Cork through- 
ly; and when it is well inflamed, quench it in 
common Water (or which is better, Aqua Vite, 
or Brandy) and by this means reducing of it to a 
friable Coal, grind it with a ſufficient quantity of 
fair Water, in which you have diſſolved a little 
Gum-Arabick, and ſo it will make a Liquor as 
black as common Ink, which will ſerve very well 
ro write any thing with. _ 

While theſe are doing, diſſolve in three times as 
much diſtilled, or ftrong Vinegar, over warm Em- 
bers, a Quantity of Red-Lead, (or Minium) or of 
Saccharum Saturni, in three times as much Water, 
for 3 or 4 Hours, or till you find the Liquor have 
a very ſweet Taſte. This will likewiſe, as the 
firſt Liquor, be clear as common Warer. 

All things being thus ready (for you muſt be 
pretty quick at it) write on a piece of Paper what 
you will, with this laſt Liquor, with a clean, or 


new Pen, and when it is dry, nothing will | 


appear. TOS | 
Then over thar place write with the Ink you 
made of the Cork, what you pleaſe ; it will look 


juſt as if it had been written with common Ink, 
which ler dry ; then dipping a ſmall ptece of Rag, | 


or Sponge, in the firſt Liquor, rub it on the Place 
written, and you will immediately fee the Black 
writing vaniſh, and that written with the Inviſible 
Ink, appear Black and Legible. 
Take alſo a Book 4 or 5 Inches thick, and wri- 
ting on the firſt Blank Leaf with the laſt Liquor, 


or the Inviſible Ink; or putting in there a Paper ſo | 


written, turn to the orher end of the Book, and 
rub there with a Rag dipt in the firſt Liquor, on 
that part that is as nearly as you can gueſs, oppo- 
fire to the Writing, and leave alſo the Rag there: 
And over it clap a folded Paper, and nimbly ſhut- 
ring the Book, ſtrike 4 or 5 good Stroaks on it 


with your Hand, and then turning it t other (ide | 
uppermoſt, clap it into a Preſs, or lay it between 
two Boards with a gocd Weight on it for a Quar- 
ter of an Hour (or half that time will do) then ta- 


king it out, you'll find the Writing black and le- 
gible, which was written with the Inviſible Ink. 

This Proceſs, Mr. Boyle communicated in his 
Hiſtory of Gold, p. 322. and afterwards Lemery 
publiſhed it in his Courſe of Chymiſtry, with che 
Addition of the latter Experiment. 

By whoſe help we may endeavour at a Solution 
of theſe ſtrange Experiments, if we conſider, 


will diſappear again. 


arts of the Cork; which are its 
r en 


3. That the laſt Liquor (or the Inviſible Ink) 
only the Parts of the Lead held up imperceptibly 
in the acid Liquor of Vinegar. | 


Hence then, the Reaſon of the diſappearing of 
the Ink in the firſt Experiment, is from the pene- 
rating Parts of the firſt Liquor, which conſiſting 
of an Alkalizate Salt, and a penetrating Oil, or 
Sulphur, doth make a kind of Soap, which ſoon 
diſſolves 1 4 rarify d Fuliginoſity of the Ink, as 
common Soap takes away greaſie Spots out o 
Cg the favifible 1 Ga a 

And the inviſible Ink then a black, be- 
cauſe the Edges of the acid 1 that bold the 
Parts of the Lead diſſolved, being now broken by 
irs Conflict with the Alkali of the firſt Liquor; 
the Parts of the Lead are, as it were, precipitate 
on the Paper, and fo appear in their proper Co- 
lour, which is Black. 

So that the Viſible Ink diſappears, becauſe its 
black Parts are difſolved ; and the Inviſible dork 
ap ear, becauſe its diſſolved Parts are revived, or 
r 


ored. 
The ſecond Experi ment ſhews the ſtrange pi ercing 
Subtility of the firſt Liquor. hs 
You had beſt make all the Liquors in different 
Places, left they thould mingle, and ſo ſpoil the 
Experiment, as I have known them ſometimes do- 


Experiment the Third. ; 
Diſſolve a little white, or green Vitriol in Wa- 
ter; and then write with a clean Pen with the 
Solution, nothing will appear. 
Boil Galls in Water. and dip a Rag of Linen 
in the Decoction, and with it rub the Place before 
written, and it will appear Black and Legible. 
But if you rub over it with a Feather, or a Rag 
dipt in Spirit of Vitriol, (or its Oil) the Letters 
Dip another Rag in Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, 
and rub on the Place, the Letters will appear again, 
but of a Yellowiſh Colour. Lemery's Chymiſtry, 
laſt Edit. pag. 330. 9 


REASONS. 


The Coagulum of the Vitridl and Galls, % the 
Cauſe of the firſt. Blackneſs, ( as ſeen in making 
common Ink) which the acid Spirit of Vitriol dif- 
ſolves, and ſo the Letters diſappear : But the Oil of 
Tartar breaking (as it uſes to do in all Precipitati= 
ens) the Force of thy acid Spirit, reſtores the Coagu- 
lum, but ſpoils its Colour à little, by mingling it 
ſelf with it. 

018 


SYMPATHETICK Powd:r, is only (ſaid Le- 


. 
4 


mery) Green, or Reman Vitriol, opened by the Sun- 
| Beams 


lr 


tient lies; and he is certainly very much wanting 
to himſelf, who will uſe no other Help. 
Virriol hath its Parts in continual Motion; and 
tis probable, many Effluvia may go our from it; 
and ſome few of thoſe, if Application be made te 
the Cloth, juſt by the Patient, may perhaps en- 


ter into the Wound, and help to ſtop the Bleeding, | 


fer Vitriol is a known Styprick ; but he that wil! 
neglect all other Means, and 1. only on this, 
may probably pay dear for his Credulity. 
SYMPEPSIS, is a Coction of thoſe Humours, 
which are growing into an Imroſtume. 
SYMPHYSIS, is the joyning of rwo Bones of 
which neither has a proper diſtinct Motion: This 
is either without any Medium, or elſe with it, as 
with a Cartilage, or Griſle, a Ligamear, or Fleſh 


e. a 
SYMPTOM, is a preternatural Diſpoſition of 


the Body, occaſioned by ſome Diſeaſe ; this is ei- 
ther a Diſeaſe cauſed by another Diſcaſe; or elſe |. 
the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe proceeding from another | 


Diſeaſe ; or elſe ſimply a Symptom: This laſt is 

either ſome Action of the Body hindred, or di- 

ſturbed, ſome Fault of the Excrement, or change 
of the Natural Temper. Blanchard. 


SYMP TOMATICAL Fever, according to ſome. | 
are choſe which ariſe from the Inflammation and 


Putrefaction of Humours contained in ſome of the 
Bowels, of which kind are thoſe Fevers hat ac. 
company the Pleuriſie, Inflammation of the Lungs, 
and Liver, Frenzy, Quinſie, and other Inflammati- 
ons, as Uicers of the Internal or External Parts. 

SYMPTOTES. See Aſymptores. 

SYNACTICA, are Medicines that contract a- 
ny Parr. 

SYNALZAPHA, is a Figure in the Dimenſion, 
or Scanning of a Latin Verſe ; whereby there is 
a Coalition of the two Vowels or Diphrhongs, one 
of which ends, and the other begins two conti- 


guous Words in a Verſe, ſo that they make bur | 


one. 
SYNARTHROSIS, is a joyning of Bones by a 
Griſle, and is of two ſorts, viz. Sutura, and Gom- 
phoſis, which fee. 
SYNCHONDROSIS, 
throſis. 
SYNCHYSIS, in Grammar, is a confuſed and 
diſorderly placing of Words in a Senrence. 
_  SYNCHYSIS, a Diſeaſe, is a preternatural 
Confuſion of the Blood, or Humours of the Eyes. 
Blanchard. | 
SYNCOPALIS Febrs, or the Swooning Fever ; 
js that in which the Patient ofren Swoons and 
Fainrs awav. Blanchard. 15 
SYNCOPATION, a Term in Mufick, which 
is when a Note of one Part ends and breaks off 
upon the middle of a Note of another Part. 
SYNCOPE, in Muſick, is the driving a Note, 
when ſome ſhorrer Note prefix d at the beginning 
of the Meaſure, or Half: meaſure, is immediately 


the ſame with Synar- | 


»„— 


_ 


llow'd by two, three, or more Notes of a greate r 
Quanriry,before you meer with another ſhort Note 
equivalent ro that which began the driving, ro 
make the Number even. As when an odd Croecher 
comes before rwo, three, or more Minims, or an 
odd Quaver before two, three, or more Crotchers, 

SYNCOPE, in Phyfick, is a ſudden Proftration 
or Swooning, with a very weak, or no Pulſe, and 
a Depravation of Senſe and Motion. 
| SYNCOPE, in Grammar, is the taking away 
1 ow 1 gon” out of the middle of a Word: 

i xti for Dixiſti, Repoſtum for Repeſitum. 
' SYNCRITICA, a * 

SYNDESMUS, or Syndeſmous, the ſame with 
a Ligament. | 

SYNDROME, is a Concurrence of ſeveral 
Symptoms in the ſame Diſeaſe. | 

SYNECDOCHE, a Trope in Rhetorich , where 
the Name of the the Whole is put for Part; or the 
Name of the Part for the Whole: As if we ſhould 
lay, Europe for England, or England for Europe. 

SYNECDOCHE, in Grammar, is when the 
Ablative Caſe of the Parr, or the Ad junct, is chan- 
ged into the Accuſative: As in that of Virgil: 


Deiphobum vidi lacerum crudeliter Ora. 
And in this: 
Flores inſcripti nomine Regum. | 


' SYNECHPHONESIS, or Snizeft, is a Figure 
in Grammar, whereb two Vowels are contracted 
into one, as in this Verſe of Virgil. 


Seu lento fuerint Alvearia vimina texta. 


Where the ea in Alvearea, are contracted into 
one Vowel. 
| SYNEDRENONTA, are common Symptoms 
which accompan:; Diſeaſes; and yer neither flow 
from the Nature of the Diſeaſe, nor are neceſſary 
Concomitants of it; but do, notwithſtanding, ſig- 
nk the Greatneſs, Continuance, Ge. of the Diſ- 
caſe. | 
SYNANCHE, ts a forr of Squinency, which 
quite ſtops the Breath, or a preternatural Inflam- 
mation of rhe Muſcles of the Jaws. 
SYNEUROSIS, is an Articulation of Bones by 
a Ligament; as the Extremiry of rhe Vina, is 
joined to the Bones of the Carpus. 
SYNGULTUS, the Hiccough, is a depraved 
Convulſive Motion of the Sromach, by which ir 
endeavours to expel ſomething that is hurtful, or 
offenſive. | 
SYNIZESIS. See Hnechphoneſis. 
| SYNOCHA, is a continued intermitting Fever, 
this laſts for many Days with a great Heat, ſome- 
times Putrefa ions of the Blood; it is either Quo- 
tidian, Tertian, or Quartan. Blanchard. 


SYNOCHUS, is a continued Fever without 
any Intermiſſion, or Abatement of the Heat, which 
continues for many Davs: This is either ſimple, 
or accompanied with Putrefaction. Blanchard. 

SYNOD, a Meeting or Aſſembly of Eccleſia- 
ſtical Perſons concerning Religion: Of which 


there are four Kinds. 


1. General, where Biſhops, &c. meet of all Na- 
tions. 


| 3 8 


2. Nationa 4 
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4. Drociſan, where thoſe of but one Dioceſs 


— 


meet: See Convocation, which is the ſame wich di 
only the one is a Greek, and the other a | 


Synod, 
Laine Word. Cowel's Interpreter. 


SYNODICAL Moneh, is the Space of Time, ff 


(viz, 29 Days, 12 Hours, 45 Minutes) contained 
berween the Moon's parting * the Sun at a 
Conjunction, and returning to him again; during 
which Time ſhe puts on all her Phaſes. And her 
SYNODICAL Revolution, is that Motion where- 
her whole Syſtem is carried along with the 
round the Sun. 

SYNONOMY, is when the ſame thing is ex- 
reſs d by ſeveral Words that have but one and the 


me Signification : As if one ſhould ſay, He went 


away, be eſcaped, he fled. 


the Parts. oO 
SYNTECTOE, is a kind of Looſeneſs that pro- 
ceeds from the melting away of the Subſtance of 
the Body by a violent hot Diſtemper of the ſolid 
Parts ſuch as ſomerimes happen in the Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels, and in a vehement burning Fe- 


ver, Hectick, or Peſtilential; in which a fat Mat- 


ter, as it were mixt with Oil or Greaſe, is voided 
by Stool. TIP 
' SYNTENOSIS, is reckon'd by ſome to be the 
Unition of one Bone to another, by a Tendon; as 
the Knee-pan ro the Thigh-bone and Tibia. 
SYNTERETICK Medicines, are that Parr 
of Phyfick, which give Rules for the Preſervation 
of teal.  . - | 
SYNTEXIS, is a Conſumption and Colliqua- 
tion of the Body, in which firſt the Fleſh is watted, 
and afterwards the Subſtance of rhe more ſolid 
Parts. Blanchard. 
SYNTHESIS, is either the Frame and Structure 


of the whole Body; or more ſtrictly, the Com- 


poſure of the Bones. Tis alſo uſed in Mathema- 
ticls, in Oppoſition to the Word Analyſis ; in which 
Senſe it ſignifies Compoſition, or the 95 
SYNTHETICAL Method of Enquiry, or De- 
monſtration in Mathematicks, is when we purſue 
the Truth chiefly by Reaſons drawn from Princi- 
ples before eſtabliſhed, and Propoſitions formerly 


proved, and proceed by a long regular Chain, rill | 
we come to the Concluſion: As is done in the Ele- 


ments of Euclid, and in almoſt all the Demonſtra- 
tions of the Ancients. This is called Compoſition, 
and is oppoſed ro rhe Analytical Method, which 
is called Reſolution ; which ſee. 


SYNTHESIS is alſo uſed by the Grammarians, 
to fignifie an Agreement of the Parts of a Sentence 


as to Senſe, but not as to the Words. 
 SYNULOTICKS. See Cicatriſantia. 
SYNYMENSIS, is taken to be the uniting of 
Bones together by a Membrane, as in Infants, the 
Bones of the Synciput, with the Os Frontzs. 
SYPHON, is a Tube, or Pipe of Glas, or Me- 
tal, which is uſually bent to an Acute Angle, and 
having one Leg ſhorter than the other ; they are 
frequently to draw off Liquors out of one Barrel 
or Veſſel into another, without raiſing the Lees, 


1204, are calle, 
* 2 ho, 
Liquors, t 


SYRINGOMATA, are Chirurgeons Kniyes, 
SYRINGOTOMIA, is the Incifion of the Fi 
a i 6 


SYSSARCOSIS, is the Connexion of Bones by 
Fleſh. Blanchard. 8 1s cio 
SYSTEM, in Muſick, is the Extent of a cer- 
tain Number of Chords, having its Bounds toward 
the Grave and Acute, which hath been differently 
determined by the different Progreſs made in Mu- 
fick, and according to the different Divifions of 
the Monochord. , | 

The Syſtem of the Ancients was compoſed of 
four Tetrachords, and one Supernumerary Chord, the 


I whole making Fifteen Chords. 
SYNTASIS, is a preternatural Diſtention of | 


SYSTEM properly is a regular ordei ly Collecti- 
on, or Compoſition of many things together. 

Thus the Solar Syſtem, is the Aggregate Union, 
or orderly Diſpoſition of all thoſe Planets which 
move round the Sun as their Centre, in determin d 
Orbits, and never deviate farther from him than 
their proper and uſual Bounds. And a 

Syſtem of Philoſophy, is a regular Collection of 
the Principles and Parts of that Science into one 
Body, and a treating of them Dogmarically, or in 
a Scholaſtical Method; which is called the Syſte- 
matical Way, in Contra- diſtinction of the Way of 
Eſſay, wherein the Writer delivers himſelf more 
looſely, eaſily and modeſtly. 
The Learned Dr. Hook, did in the Year 1674, 
at the End of his Attempt to prove the Motion of 
the Earth by Obſervation, promiſe that he would 
explain a Sy ſtem of the World, differing in many 
things from any then known, and yet exactly a- 
greeable to Mechanical Principles. Which Syſtem 
he there ſays, depends on theſe three Suppoſi- 


* » 


tions, vix. 


Firſt, That all the Heavenly Bodies have a gra- 
vitating or attracting Power towards their own 
Centers, whereby they attract not only their own 
Parts, and keep them from flying off from them, 
but alſo all other Celeſtial Bodies within the Sphere 
of their Activity. 

Secondly, That all Bodies put into a direct and 
ſimple Motion, will fo continue to move forwards 


in a ftrait Line, till they are by ſome or other more 


eſtectual Power bent or deflected into a Motion, 
which deſcribes ſome Curye Line. 


Thirdly, Thar theſe attractive Powers are ſo 
much the more powerful in operating by how much 
the nearer the Body wrought upon, is to their own 

enters. | 


All which is abundantly confirmed in Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Admirable Principia Philaſophiæ Mathe- 
matica. * 

SXSTOLE, in Anatomy, is the Contraction of 
the Ventricles of the Heart, whereby the Blood is 
forcibly driven into the great Artery. 

SYSTOLE 


1 


| SYSTYLE, i in Ache is a a Building her | 
| the. Pillars ftand thick, but nor alrogerher fo cloſe 
as in the 1 3 the Iacer-col -columniation, or 


* 


e DRL berwern them 


38 Ke Column” -# wo lf Dn 
*STZYGIE, hege, is the Hink wink th 


| | Conjundtion of 
they are both hl 


18 


> rae eferred to che (at 
of the Ecliprick, a Circle f 
e hong them 1 J W 


TAC 


—*ABES. See Atrophia, 


TAE 


aig cloſe 70 thi Cheſs.reces 


0 


Fe a OY 4. e. 


TABES dorſalis, a dan es in the ſpi- Slacken it, or ler it go, or . 7 out. Ler riſe the 


nal Marrow, incident to thoſe who are too 


Tack, i. e. Let it all go our. The Tacks of a 


much addicted to Venery, they are without a Fe- Ship are uſually belayed to the Brees, or elle there 


ver, eat well, and yer waſte, or conſume away: 

If you ask one in this Diſeaſe an account of him- 
ſelf, he will tell you, that there ſeems as if fo ma- 
n piſmires did crawl from his Head down upon 
bis ſpinal Marrow ; when he caſes Nature, either 
by Urine or Stool, "there flows thin liquid Marrer | 
like a Semen plentifully ; ; when he goes or runs a- 
ny way, but efpectally by a ſteep Place, he grows | 
weak and ſhort-breathed, his Head is Heavy, and 
his Ears tingle; fo in proceſs of Time he dies of | 


is a Chevi on purpoſe to faſten them. 

| -TACK . : The Word, when a Ship's Heal - 
to be brought about ſo as to lie a contra 

ro do which, Firſt they make her ſtay, ( Ne 825 Say) 
and when ſhe i is ſtay d, they ſay, She is Pay'd. The 


 Lee-rack riſe, and Hale aft the Sheets, and fo trim 
all the Sails, by a Wind as they were before; for 
they caſt off that which was before the Weather- 
| Bowling, and ſer up the other taught; and ſo they 


a Fever called Lipria, where the External Parts 
are cold, and the Internal burn at che ſame time, 
Blanchard. 

TABLE, in Architecture, is a ſmoorh and fim- | 

le Part of a different Figure; but moſt common- 

by i in Form of a long Square, or of a Triangle. 

Projetturing Table, is that which jets our be- 
Fond the naked Face of a Wall, Pedeſtal, or any 
| T whereof it makes the Ornament: And a 

Raked Table, is that which is hollow'd in the 
Square of a Pedeſtal, or elſewhere. 


ſame with Loxenges, being made uſually of Sugar | 
and Powder, Sc. incorporated well together, and 

given in many Diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of rhe 
Lungs and Breaſt. 

TABLING of Fines, is the making a Table for 
every County where his Majeſty's Wrir runs, con- 
taining the Contents of every Fine paſſed in any 
one Term, as the Name of the County, Towns, | 
and Places, wherein the Lands or Tenements lie; 
the Name of the Demandanr and Deforceant, and 
of every Mancr named in the Fine. | 

- TABUM, is a thin ſort of Matter that comes 
from an ill U.cer. Blanchard. 

TACK, in a Ship, is a great Rope having a 
Wale knot at one End, which ſeized or faſtened 
into the Clew of the Sail ; ſo is reeved firſt rhro' rhe 
Cheſſe Trees, and then is brought thro'a Hole in the 
Ship's Side. Irs Uſe is to carry forwards the Clew 
of the Sail, and to make it ſtand cloſe by a Wind: 
And whenever the Sails are thus trimmed, the 


6—— 


TABLETS, or ſolid Electuaries, are much the | 
Boat in and out, as alſo for many other Uſes: 
Theſe ſtand on the Main-maff * the ot her 


do alſo by all Sheets, Braces and Tacks, which a 

Ship that is trimmed by a Wind muſt have. 
TACELES, in a Ship, are ſmall Ropes runnin 

in three Parts, having at one End a Pendant wi 

a Bleck faſtened. to them, or elſe a Lannier ; and 

at the other End, is a Block and an Hook to hang 


Ship, or out of it. 
| There are feveral ſorrs of theſe Tackles. 
7. The Boat Tackles, which ſerve to hoiſe the 


on thofe of the Fore-maft. 


2. The Tackles belonging ro the Maſts, theſe 
ſerve as a kind of Shrouds, to keep the Maſts from 
ſtraining. 


3. The Gunners-Tackles, with whick the Ord- 
nance are hoiſted in and out. 


4. There is alſo another called Winding-Tackle ; 
which fee under that Word. | 


Fhere is alfo another kind of Tackle which is 
called a Burnett. See Burnett. 


TACTILE 


Tauch: As Hear and Cold, &c. 
TANIA, in Architecture, is a Member of the 


Main- tack, the Fore- tack, and Miſſen-rack are 
brought cloſe by che Board, and haled as forward 
on as they can be. The Bowlings alſo are ſo on | 
the Weather fide; the Lee-ſhects are haled cloſe 
aft, and the Lee-braces of all the Sails, are like- 
wiſe braced aft. Hence they ſay, a Ship S-1/s, 


Dorick Capital, which reſembles the Shape of a 
ſquare Filler, and ſerves inſtead of a Cymetium, be- 
ing faſtened, as ir were, to a Capital below the 
Trighyphs, whereof ir ſeems to be the Baſe. 
TAFFER EL, is the uppermoſt Parr, Frame, or 
Rail of a Ship abaft over the Poop. 
TAILE, in common Law, ſigniſies two ſeveral 


or ſtands cloſe upon a Tack, i. e. cloſe by che Wind. 
Hale aboard the Tacks 3 that is, Bring the Tack 1 


Things both grounded upon one Reaſon. Firſt, it 
s C3 1s 


next Word is, Let riſe and Hale, that is, Let the 


e A 1 — no 


— 
5 


any Goods upon, which is to be heaved into the | 


Quantities, are ſuch as have a pri- 
mary Relation to the Senſe of Feeling, or to dur 
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Lands or Tenements li- 
. his Wife, and the Heirs of 
their two gotten; and hath this Term 


Wa, 


pon the Seull nailer. 3 
may be referred» ro the Spee | 
which ſee... 1 MIT oy 1 

TALUY * nn See ir de 

1 e yy 40 14 
„ Or Tan, pro Etnifte Tir 

thar goes ſloping, as the Tala of a. Wall in Mee 


. 
- 


Rampart, is the Slope alluwed ro 
ſuch a Work whether it be of Earth or Stone, the 


better to ſupport its Weight. 


" TALUS Exterior, of a Work, is its Steepneſs 


of Special, becauſe if the Man bury his Wife be- 
fore Iſſue, and take another, the Iſſue by his ſecond 
ife cannot inherit the Land, Sc. Alfo, if the 
be given to a Man and his Wife, and their 
Son R for ever; this is Tail Special. 
TAIL Hier Poſſibiliey of Iſſue Extinct, is where 
and is given to a Man and his Wife, and to 
the Heirs of their two Bodies, the one over-lives 
the other without Iſſue between them begorren ; 
he hold the Land for Term of his own Life, 
as Tenants in Tail after Poſſibilsty of the Iſſue Ex- 
tinft ; and notwithſtanding that he do waſte, he 
ſhall never be Impeached of it: And if he Alien, 
he in the Reverſion ſhall not have a Writ of Entry 
in comſimili Caſu, but he may enter, and his Entry 
is Lawful. 


round piece of Wi 


2 


little as poſſible, ro prevent the Enemies Scalado, 
unleſs the Earth be bad, then it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſfary to allow a conſiderable Talus for irs Paraper. 

TALUS Interior, of a Work, is its Steepneſs on 
the inſide towards the Place. 
 TAMPEIN, Tz 


in, or Tampin, at Sea, is a 
filled with the Muzzle of a 
great Gun, which ſerves to ſtop it fo, that no Wa- 
ter or Rain may get in ro wet the Powder. 


TANGENT, of a Parabola, (or other Conick 


Section, or Geometrical Curve) is a Right Line 


drawn, cutting the Ax produced, and touching 
the Section in one Point without cutring it. 

In Philoſ. Tranfact. N. 90. there is an eaſie Me- 
thod of Sluſius, to draw Tangents to all Geome- 


| The Demonſtration of which you have afterwards, 
| TAILLOIR. See Abacus. | 


AINT, in Law, fignifies Subſtantively, either 
2 Conviction; or Adjectively, a Perſon Convict- 
ed of Felony or Treaſon, Sc. See Attaint. 
TAK B and leave, they ſay at Sea, that when 
a Ship fails ſo well that ſhe can come up with 
another, or out-ſail her when ſhe pleaſes ; that 
2 Take and Leave upon her, whenever ſhe 
w 


TALES, in Law, is taken for a ſupply of Men, 


impannelled upon a Jury or Inqueſt, and nor ap- | 


pearing, or at their Appearance challeng'd by ei- 
ther Parry as nor "diff 
_ upon Motion, grants a Supply to be made 
the Sheriff of one or more ſuch there preſent; 
and hereupon the very Act of ſupplying is called a 
Tales de Circumſtantibus: Bur he chat hath had one 
Tales either upon Default or Challenge, may not 
have another to contain fo many as the former : 
For the firſt Tales muſt be under the principal Pan- 


nel, except in a Cauſe of Appeal, and ſo every | 


Tales leſs than other, until the Number be made 
up of Men preſent in Court, and ſuch as are with- 
out Exception; yer this general Rule is not with- 
out {ome Exceptions, as appears by Stamford: Pl. 
Cor. Lib. 3. Cap. 5. Theſe commonly called Tales, 
may in ſome ſort, and indeed are called Metzores, 
'*. viz. When the whole Jury is challenged. | 
ALLY the Sheats, is a Word of Command at 
Sea, when the Shears of the Main-ſail or Fore-ſail 
are to be halled aft. See Sheers, 
'TALON, a ſmall Member in Architecture 
compoſed of a ſquare Filler, and a ſtraight Cyme- 


rium. It differs from the 4ſtragal, which is a | 


round Member, whereas the Talon conſiſts of two 
Porrions of a Circle, one without, and the other 
within ; and when the Concave Part is uppermoſt, 

it is Called Reverſed Talon. | 


erent ; in which Caſe the | 


Hunts 95 communicated by the ſame Author, and 


is contained in theſe three Lemmata. 


I. The Difference between any two Digniries, 


or Powers of the ſame Dimenſions or Degrees di- 
vided by the Differeace between the Roots of thoſe 


Powers, gives ſeveral Parts or Members of the 
next inferior Powers, which may be formed from 


thoſe two Roots, as from a Binomial, thus. 


EXX—)yy 5 5 
—— —— ' PS | * 
_ xxTx3+)7 


2. There are always ſo many ſeveral Members 
in any Degree or Power raiſed from a Bizomsal, 


as are. the Unites in the Exponent of the Power 


next above it. Thus in the Square of a Binomial 


there are three Members, in the Cube, there are 
four 7 Se. | 


3. If any Quantity divide 2 others whoſe Ratio 
is given, the Quotients will be alſo reciprocally in 
the ſame given Ratio; or that the Quorients of 
any two Numbers, or Quantity, divided by one 
and the ſame Quantity, are as rhe Divideads. 


whoſe Points are all refetrable to any Right Line 
given, as E AB, whether that Right Line be the 
Diameter, or not; or whether there be more gi- 

ven Right Lines than one, if their Powers do but 
come into the Equation, tis enough. 


And in all his Equations he puts V always for 
the Line D A, 3 for BA; and for E B, and the 
other given Lines, he puts ö d, &c. 1. e. always, 
Conſonants. | 


fonry, when its thickneſs is diminiſhed by Degrees 
as it riſes in height. Bur in Fortification, the Talus 
of a Baſtion ar 


on the Sides of rhe Field ; and is always made as | 


trical Curves without any Labour of Calculation: 


This premiſed, Let there be any Crag: as DQ, 


Then 


* ; Veen * 5 5 * : * * 22 . T & N 8 * Ry g * f 11 N 1 
2 I B the Negative in the Numerator, but equal to them A 1} | * 2 
36 | | Juin the Denominarer, the Right Line drawnthro'D, 6.13 
Then ſuppoſing D C to be drawn touching the | and touching rhe Curve in that Point, will be pa- Mee 
88 and meeting with E B, produced in | rallel to AB: For in this Cafe, à is of an infinite 1.116 8 
C, he . ays calls the ſought Line C A, by the | Length. ei 
"EEE 8 3 23 the Affirma- L. eee 
To find which he gives this general Method. tive Quantities are leſs than the Negative, changing mann 
N K llall the Signs, the Tangent muſt be drawn now al- KW9-1300, il 
RULE L ſo towards B: For this Caſe, after the Change, 8 3: 1911." 1h} 
3 | | comesto be the ſame with the firſt. 2 Fan 
He rejects out of the Equation all Members | 3 N os Foe ien 
, which have not either Vor y with them; then he | 4. If the Affirmative Quantities are greater than ird 
puts all thoſe that have y on one fide, and all thoſe the Negative in the Denominator, but in the Name- Feen 
which have Von the other, with their Signs T or | rater are leſs, or vice verſa ; then changing the A 
—, And the latter for Diſtinction and eaſe-ſake, Signs in chat Part of the Fraction where they are N 
he calls the ge, the former the Left Side. leis, the Tangent muſt be drawn a contrary way; 3 i 4 1 
i. e. AC muſt be taken towards E. | 1 {| 
RULE IL . i 181 
28 a : 5. But whenever the Affirmative and Negative WON 
On the Right Side, let there be prefix'd to each | Quantities are equal in the Numerator, let them be 141 
Member, the Exponent of the Power which « hath how they will in the Denominator, a will vaniſh by. 4 1 
there: Or which is all one, Let that Exponent be | into nothing: And conſequently either AD it ſelf 3 
multiplied into all the Members. is the Tangent, or elſe E A; or at leaſt, a Line 11 
1 1 | Parallel to E A, as will eaſily be found by the Fee 
RULE III. | Data. 5 e 
8 N 3 | REP 1 a 5 104 N * a +4 .} 'Y 
Let the ſame be done alſo on the Left Side, | Ibis he gives plain Examples of, in Reference an 
multiplying each Member there by the Exponent to the Circle, thus. 1 5 1 
of the Power of 9. | | 1 
Adding this moreover, That one y muſt (in each %% F . 1 
Member) be always changed into 3. 1 | 1 
This done, I ſay, thar the Equation thus refor- | 27 | | 
med, will ſhew the Method of drawing the requi- | A 
ed Tangent to the Point D; and when that is 155 
given, as alſo 2, u, and the other Quantities ex- | | ji} 
y_” ed by Onants, & cannot be unknown. | E there be a Semi - circle, _ Diameter is, N 
, . 3 - - | E B, in which there is given any Point; as D, D, D, 
A B A 21 — * et V, D Se. from which the Perpendicular D A, is let fall ©) 
or A C be required to find the Point C, from | ©? = Ver FF e 
whence C D being drawn, ſhall be a true Tan- E — e ot 127 * n 885 LIST 
gent to that Curve Q, in D. _ . n A VV ——_ LW BITS 
In this Example nothing is to be ejected out of | the Tangent DC, AC — ä — | "F118 
the Equation, becauſe y or V, ate in each Mem: | : 5 : : 2 r r 
ber: Tis alſo ſo diſpos d r pu by Rule 1. To] Now if þ be greater than 29, the Tangent muſt | dy 
each part therefore there muſt be prefixed the Ex- be drawn towards B, if leſs, towards E, if it be 1 
ponent of the Powers of y and V, as in Rule 2; | equal to it, it will be Parallel to E B, as was ſaid N N 1 
and on the Left Side ler one y be changed into a: | in the iſt, 2d, and 4th Rules, . 
And then the Equation will be in this , 54— | | „„ l 
274 —=2 VV, which —— reduced, gives | | 
eaſily the Value of a = 1770 A C. And ſo 
the Point C is found, from whence the Tangent 
D C may be drawn. 
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r Semi-circle inverted; 
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- the Points 


meter. 


71 


as, | 
| whoſe Periphery are refer- | ' 
© the Rig Line B B, parallel and = to the | 


B be called d; and all things elſe, as be- 


fore; then the Equation will be b — y 3 = da 
Vn; which being managed _—_— 
; | ES 1 2902 2 

ing to his Rules, you have 4 =—7 1 


Now fince V here is ſuppoſed to be always leſs 
than d; if b be greater than 2 y, then the Tangent 
muſt be drawn towards E; if equal, it will be 
parallel to BB; if leſs, changing all the Signs, the 
Tangent muft be drawn towards B, as by Rule 4, 
5, and 3. Bur there could be no Tangent drawn, 
or at leaſt, E B would be it, if N B had been ta- 


* 


5 


ken equal to the Diameter. | 


— 


E A 


Let there be another Semi- circle, whoſe Diame- 
ter N B, is perpendicular to E B, and to which 
its Points are ſuppoſed to be referred. 

Let N B be called 6, and all things elſe as a- 
bove; the Equation will bey) = bV — VV, and 
bV —2VV. 

2, 


If now b be greater than 2 V, the Tangent muſt 
be drawn towards B, if leſſer, towards E, if equal, 
D A will be the Tangent; as by Rule 1, 4, and 5, 


en | 


N. B. In the Ate Eruditorum for December, 
1682. there is an univerſal Method for drawing 
Tangents to all Curves, which is an Improvement 
of this. 


TANGENT of à Circle in Geometry, is a Right 
Line, as T R drawn without the Circle. perpen- 
dicular to ſome Radius, as C R, and which tou- 
ches the Circle but in one Point. 


PROBLEM. 


To draw from 4 Point given, as a; the true Tan- 
gent a e, to any given Circle, a cbe. 


* 
PTE % „„ % „ „„ „ 650 
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Join the Point 4 and the Center of the Circle, 
by drawing the Line « c. Then with the Radius 
a c on c, deſcribe anorher Circle; erect a Perpen- 
dicular on h, which ſhall cut the latter Circle in d; 
draw de, cutting the former Circle in e; then 4c 

being drawn, is the Tangent required. 


Demonſtration. 


The Line ea is a true Tangent, becauſe perpen- 
dicular to the Radius c e, and tis perpendicular to 
ee, becauſe c ea is a Right Angle; and ceaisa. 
Right Angle, becauſe tis equal to cb d, (which 
was made ſo by Conſtruction) and tis equal to 
c bd, becauſe the Triangle c b d, is equal to the 

Triangle @ 0 c, as having two Sides and one Angle 

equal: Wherefore the Angle c e a, is equal to the 
gle e bd, which is a Right Angle. Q. E. O. 

Another very expeditious way of drawing a Tangent 
| t a Circle, is this. 3 


| Let 


One. 
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7 * If 4 Tangent (a T) and a Secant (a d) be drawn 
> br ite Fim the ſame Point (a) without « Civcle ; the 
* ; Tangent will be a mean Proportional between the 
2 4 whole getam (a T) and the Part (a c) withoap 
* 5,7 2 the Cirtie. 911 | 
7 6 %%% 338 22 „ „„ „ 19· 10 C 10 


Ler the Circle be RN C. the Point of Contact 


N; transfer the Radius N C, any where from N, 


downwards into the Poſition R C, fo that RN be 


equal to RC; then with R C on the Center R, 
ſtrike a Semicircle, and a Ruler laid from C thro 
ERK, will find the Point T; from whence T N be- 


ing drawn, will be a true Tangent, becauſe the 
Angle T NC being in a Semicircle, is a Right 


PRO.POSITION I. 


If two Tangents be drawn to any Ci ele from a Point 
(a) without, theſe Tangents ſhall always be equal. 


I fay, ad = ab, 
5 
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Demonſtration. 


The Triangle d b e being an Iſoceles, the Angle 
bd Angle cd; the Right Angles ad c, and 
4b e are alſo equal: Wherefore if from theſe right 
and equal Angles, you ſeverally take the equal 
Angles c bd, and c d b, the Remainders 4b d, and 
a d b, muſt be equal, and conſequently the oppo- 
fire Sides a d, and 4 b, ro thoſe Angles muſt be | 
equal. Q. E. D. | 
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Or, as Euclid expreſſes it. 
The Square of the Tangent (a T) is equal to the Re- 
ternal Part (ac) That is, a Tq = ad x ac. 
Draw c T, and T 4. 
Demonſtration. 
Then will the Triangles T a e, and T 4 d, be 


ſimilar; for the Angle à is common to both, and 
a Te = a, becauſe made by a Tangent a T, and 


a Secant e T. Therefore ca:aT:: 2 I: ad. 


That is, 4 J is a mean Proportional between c 4; 
andad; and alſo G4 I = dae. Q. E. O. 


COROLLARY IL. 


Hence may a Line be eaſily divided, accord- 
ing ro extreme and mean Proportion; if from a 


Secant-wiſe to the Circle, you draw a Line fo as 
that the Part within be equal in lengrh to the Tan- 


gent. Thus, Let the prick d Line be ſo drawn 
from a, that the Parr within the Circle be equal 
to T. Then 'tis plain, if the Part without be cal- 
led e, by this Propoſitzon, 


ee Te Tg TT. 


TANGIBLE Bod ies, are ſuch as are diſcover- 
able and ſenſible by our Feeling, or Touch. 
TAPER-BORED, in Gunnery, a Piece of Ord- 
nance is ſaid to be Taper- bored, when it is wider 
at the Mouth, than towards the Breech. 
TARAXIS, is a Perturbation of the Humours 
of the Eye, the Stomach, or the Entrails. Blan- 


| chard. 


TARE 


angle made by the whole Secant (a d) and the ex- 
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TAI and Tres, Tare is the Weight of . Box, 
Straw, Clorhs, G wikrein Goods ate packed. 
* * vx. 2 is a Conſideration —— 
ed in the Weighe for Waſte; in emptying and re. 

ſelling che G 

PS : —— porn gay 0s Ta- 
of rhe Diviſor multiplied by the 9 Ditzits to ex- 

ite Multiplication; or ces Frrparnanal T'« 


( 
v 


Rule of Fellowſhip, when the Stocks, Loſſes and 
Gains are very numerous. 1 
TAR-PAWLING, in a Ship, is a piece of Can- 
vaſs well Tard over, to lay on any Place to keep 
= ==” ar 
TARSUS, is a Cartilaginous Extremity of the 
Eye-lids, whence the Hairs ſpring, called Cilium. 
Blanchard. 


TARSUS, is the ſpace between the lower End | 
4 the two Focils, and the Beginning of the Fixe 
the 


Bones which ſuſtain, and are articulated with 
oes: Some call this the Inft-p, but chat is the 
Metatarſus rather. 


The Terſus hath ſeven Bones, which differ from | 


> + another very much in both Shape, and Big- 
neſs. 


The firſt, is the Talus called alſo Aſtragalus ; | 


the Ankle or Huckl/e-bone : This Bone has above a 
convex Head with a ſhallow Sinus in it, articula- 
ting with the Tibia: By the Proceſs of which Ti- 
bia, which makes the Inner Ankle, it is hedg d in, 


as it were, on the inſide, as it is by that of the Fi- 


bula on the outer; before, it hath a long Neck, 
on which grows a round Head, that enters into 
the Sinus of the Os Naviculare; on which jointing 
the Foot is moved fide-ways : Its inner fide is 
rough, and above hath a Tranverſe Sinus to re- 
ceive the Ligament of the Tibia, and below there 


is a deſcending Sinus, by which the Tendons of | 


the Muſcles of the Foot paſs : At the bottom of all 
there is a Sinus behind, and Protuberance before, 
by which ir is articulared with the Os Calcis by 
a Ginglymus. | 
The ſecond Bone of the Tarſus, is the Os Calc:s, 
or Calcaneum, which ſee. 
The third, is the Os Scaphoides, Naviculare, or 
Cymbiforme, which ſee. 
| The remaining Four ſtand all in one Rank, be- 
ing leſs than the three former; and the firſt, arti- 
culates with the Os Calcis; the other three, with 


the Os Naviculare: There is no Cartilage berwecn | 
them, but they are knit together on the outſide 


like a Cartilaginous Ligament. The firſt of theſe 
is called Cubiforme, having fix almoſt equal ſides, 
is the greateſt of theſe Four, and is ſeated on the 
_ outſide of the Fcor. See Cubiforme. The other 
three are called Oſſa Cuneiformia, from their 


Wedge like Shape; for above they are thick, and | 


below they are thin. See that Word. 
TARTAR Emetick. See Emetick Tartar. 
TARTAR Soluble. See Soluble Tartar. 
TARTAR Vitriolate, is made by pouring Spi- 
rit of Vitriol on Oil of Tartar, per Deliquum, by 
little and little; and when the Efferveſcence is 


over, placing the Glaſs in the Sand, and evapora- 


ting the Moiſture with a ſmall Heat, that a very 
white Salt may remain at the Bottom. This is 
the Tartar Vitriolate; tis a good Apertitive, and 
a little Purgative Medicine, and works alſo by 
Urine : Doſe from 10 to 30 Grains. | 


contrived for the expediting a Queſtion in the 
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IAST. is probably cauſed by the Saks that are 
in Bodies ; which, according to their various 
Configurations, affect rhe Tongues as variouſly ; 
and tickling, or otherwiſe moving the Extremities 
of r rg which terminate iti the Pa- 
pile o vague, communicate a pleaſant or 
ungfateful Senſation to the Brain. 
he Organ of Taſt ſeems to be neither the 
Membranes, not the Nerves of che Tongue, (pro- 
perly ſpeaking) nor the Glandale Amygdaline ; bur 
thoſe little Emznences, or Papille, which are found 
on the Tongues of all Animals. | 


For Firſt, thoſe Pap:le are found plentifully 
from the Roor of the Tongue to the Tip ; buc 
none from thence to the String; or at leaſt but 
very few, . _ | 


Secondly, any Salt, or ſtrong taſted Object, 
being placed on the Parts void of thoſe Papille, 
affects not the Taſt at all. 


Thirdly, In thoſe Papile, in the Tongues of 
Live Animals, may (by a Microſcope) be diſcern- 
ed many ſmall Holes ſupply'd at the Bottom by 
{mall Nerves, which communicate the Senſationto 
the Brain. | 


That various Taſts may be Mechanically pro- 
duced, and that Sapours do depend 04 the Shape, 
Size, Mor'on, &c. of rhe {mall Saporifick Particles 
of the Saporous Body. 

The Honourable Mr. Boyle, hath abundantly 
made out by Experiments and Obſervations, a- 
bout the Mechanical Production of Tafts. 

Dr. Grew, in his Lecture about the Diverſities 
of Taſts, read before the Royal Society, March 
25th 1675. diſtinguiſhes Taſts into Simple and 
Compound. - 

By the former of which, he underſtands ſuch 
as are Simple or Single Modes of Taſts, altho 
mingled with others in the ſame ; thus, the Taſte 
of a Pepin, is A-:-dulcis ; of Rhubarb, Amara- 
ſtringent, and therefore compounded in both; bur 
yet in the Pepin the Acid is one Simple Taft, and 
the Sweet another; as diſtinct as the Bitter, and 
Aſtringent are in the Rhubarb. 

Iwo Faults, faith the Doctor, have here been 
committed: The Defect ive Enumeration of Simple 
Taſts, and Reckoning them Indiſtinitly among 2 


as are compounded. 


& 


Simple Taſts (of which uſually are reckoned nor 
above fix or ſeven Sorts) are, at leaſt, ſixteen. 


Bitter, as in Wormwood, whoſe contrary is, 
Sweet, as in Sugar. | 
Sower, as in Vinegar; w 
Salt. 
. Hot, as in Cloves; to which is oppoſite, 
Cold, as in Sal Prunelle ; for we may as pro- 
perly ſay, a Cold Taſte, as an Hot one; ſince there are 
ſome Bodies which do manifeſtly impreſs the Senſe 
of Cold upon the Tongue, tho nor to the Touch. 

7. Aromatich ; to which is contrary, 

8. Nauſeous, or malignant. 8 
9. He thinks alſo, that Taſts may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſuch as are Soft, which are either Va- 
pid, as in Water, Starch, Whites of Eggs, &c. 
or Unctuous, as in Oils, Fat, &c. 

10. Or ſuch as are Hard. 


hoſe contrary is, 


AW 


Oc 


; 
” 


et 


Of which be tckos four Kinds 1 


. 


without any Putigeney ; as is found in 
and Leaves of Wild Cucumber. 


3 in the Root of black Helle- |t 
being chewed, and for ſome Time 


— upon the Tongue, affefts the Tongue 


| wich a Numbneſs, or Paralyrick Stupor. 


11. 3. Aſtringent; as in Galls. And, 

4. „ in Spirit of Sal Armonzack,, which 
two Tafts he makes contrary to the Unctuous; 
as Penetrant, 3 are c tothe 


Vapid one. 


The 5 m numerous, but 
. As, 


1. Auſtere, which is and Bitter ; as 
in oy ow and ſoft . Grapes. 

Acerb, properly ſo called, is ,/ "IO and 
pry 5 as in the Juice of unripe-Grapes. 

3. Acrid, which is Pungent and Hot. | 
4. Mariatick, is Salt and Pungent; as in com- 
mon Salt. 

5. Lixivious, which is Saltneſs joined with ſome 


Pungency and Hear. 


6. Nitrous, which is Saltneſs, joined with Pun- 
gency and Cold. 


TAUGHT, in the Sea Language is the ſame 
as ſerrin . Rope ſtiff, or faſt. They ſay, Set 
Taught the Shrouds, to Stays, or any other Ropes 
wh b are too ſlack, and looſe. 

TAUNT, when the Maſts of a Ship are too tall 
for her, they ſay ſhe is Taune- maſted, or that her 
Maſts are very Taunt. 

TAURUS, is the ſecond Sign of the Rodiack, 

TAUTOLOGY, i is a Vain 3 of Words, 

which ſerves only to lengthen out Diſcourſe, and | 
tire the Reader. 
. Tautolopical Echo's, are ſuch as ; repear the ſame | 
Sound of Syllable many times; whereas thoſe 
which repeat many Syllables or Words diſtinctly, 
are called Polyſyllabical * 4. 


| 
| 
| 


TAW : The Heralds have an 
Ordinary which they reckon a- 
mong the Croſſes, called by this 
Name, and of this Figure. 
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TECHNICAL, is ſometimes the ſame with Ar- 
tificial, and expreſſes whatever relates to the Arts 
and Sciences, as the Term, Rules, &c. So that 
the Terms of Art are commonly called Technical 
Words. 

TEETH. The Teeth are called in Latine, 
Dentes, quaſi Edentes, from their Office of eating, 
or rnd 1 They are fixed in their Alveoli, three 
manner of Ways. 


The firſt and chief is by their Articulation with 


the Jaw- bones, by Gomphoſis. 


he ſecond is, on = Nerve which is inſerted 
into their Root by 2 wo 
And the laſt is, by the Gums, which cleave to 
the outſide of their Rows by Syſſarcofis. 


Gums. This Pare, De. oo 
n that 
1 r E | 
I rhe outſide, or cortex, which like à Shell covers 
Bony ; which being broken uff, or-decayed, - 
* and moulders away: Up. ' 
on which account it is, that when the Gums are 
eaten away, ſo that ſome part of the Tooth, which 
is not defended with this ſtony corteæ, is laid bare, 


it is eroded; when that Part that naturally ſtands 
out of the Gums, and is by ſuch a ſolid Subſtance 
ſecured, ſuffers no ſuch Injury; the ſtony Part is 
nor covered with any Perioſteum, but that Part 
which is within the Sockets of the Jaw-bones, is 

inveſted with a thin Membrane; which, he rob 
is not the true Periofteum, (though that inveſts che 
Socket wherein they ſtand) but is propagated from 
chat Membrane that covers the Gums, and is 
common to the whole Mouth, which does not ter- 
urinate with the Gums, but when it comes to their 


extreme Edge, turns in, and is reflected between 


the other ſide of the Cem, and the Tooth, deſcegd- 
ing into the Alveolus, or Socket, and adhering on 
one fide, immediarely to thoſe Parts of the Teeth 
which he within; and on the orher, ro the hard 
fleſhy Subſtance of the Gums, which with this, is 
communicared to the Roots of ſome Teeth (eſpeci- 
ally in the upper Jaw) to faſten them more =y 
in their Sockets; and where none of this 

| Fleſh intervenes, it coaleſces, as it were, into one 
[Membrane with the Periofteum, that covers the 
inſide of the Socket. By this Membrane, and the 
Nerve inſerted into the Root of every Tooth, 


cheſe lower Parts of the Teeth become exquiſirely, 
Senfible 


The Grinders have a manifeſt Cavity within 
(but the Inciſores and Canini, but an obſcure one) 
vhereinto by the very ſmall Holes of their Roots, 
they each receive a Capillary Artery from the Ca- 


| rotides, a Vein from che Jugulars, and a Twig of 


a Nerve from the fifth Pair. The Vein, Artery, 
and Nerve are united together, and clad with a 
common Membrane when they enter the Jaw, 
within which they have a proper Channel to run 
along in, under the Roots of the Teeth, ſending 


| Twigs to each, as they paſs under them. 


The Rudiments, or Prinei ples of the Teerh, are 
bred with the other Parts of the Womb, but lie 
hid for ſome Months within the Jawyand Gums, 
Thele Principles are partly Bony, partly Mu- 
cous, and both Parts are at firſt included in a Mem- 
branous, and ſomewhat Mucous Folliculus, or 
Caſe, which in Proceſs of Time they break th 


| (fome ſooner, other later) their Bony Part . K 


ing upwards out of the Gums; and their Mucous 
Part (hardening by degrees) deſcending down- 
wards into the Jaw fo far as there is ſpace for ir; 


the Folliculus it ſelf turning to a kind of Cement, 


whereby the Tooth is faſtened to rhe fides of rhe 
Alveolus. 


At what time, and at what order, they break 


forth out of the Alveoli, is known to every Nurſe: 
Omitting therefore to ſpeak of that, I ſhall only 


Note, That the Teeth alone, of all the Bones in 
the Body, continue to grow fo long as a Man 
Lives (and they continne in his Head) for elſe 
they would be ſoon worn to the Stumps by their 
daily Uſe; and we ſee that when a Tooth is loſt 


out of either law ( in the oldeſt People) that which 
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ap .3 becauſe Men are then come to 
s of Diſcretion. | 

for the Number of them, commonly there are 
f there fall our any 
„it 


Thole of the foft Rank (for the foremoſt) are 
called 


found in each Jaw: ; they have bur one Raot, or 


firſt make way out of the Gums in Children, be- 
Cauſe the Tops of them are 


ſharpeſt. ES 
Rank, are called Canini, or 
Dog: teeth, from their length, hardneſs, and ſharp- 
neſs above the reſt: In each Jaw there are two; 
at each fide of the Cutters, one. They are other- 
wiſe called Eze-teeth, either from an Opinion that 
their Roots (viz. of the upper) reach as far as the 
Eyes, or that the ſame Nerve that moves the Eye, 
ſends a Twig to theſe Teerh ; neither of which Con- 
ceits are true: The Roots of theſe are fingle, as 
thoſe of the Inci ſors, but they are both ſometimes 
crooked ; and if ſuch People in whom they are ſo, 
chance to have one of them drawn, they can hard- 

be pulled out, without breaking off a Piece of 
t Alveolus, in which they are fixd. e 


Thoſe of the third Rank, are called Molares, 


Grinders, becauſe, like Mil ſtones, they grind the 
Meat. Moſt commonly they are twenty in Num- 


ber, five in each fide of both Jaws. The two fore- | 
moſt that ſtand next to the Dog-teerh, are leſs 


than the reſt, having but two Knobs at the Top; 
but the three hindmoſt are larger, and have four, 
bem in a manner Four - ſquare. 
moſt ; but the three hindmoſt commonly three or 
four. Bur thoſe of the upper Jaw, have for the 
moſt part, one Root more than thoſe which are 
oppoſite to them in the lower; or however their 
are larger. 

The Reaſon whereof may be. 

Firſt, Becauſe they are Pendulous, and ſo are 
the apter to drop out: And, 

Secondly, Becauſe the Subſtance of the upper 
Jaw. is not ſo. firm, as that of the lower. 
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is appotin'10 ald the( erties Jaw, will canmou!y 


the TELEPHIUM, is the ſame Ulcer wich Chire- 
* the 4, (which ſee ;] it is fa called from ons Iizgdr- 
Gums, | us, Who, was a long time troubled with this Di 
| | | eaſe. —_— 
| ing out two Double-teeth behind TELESCOPE, is an Opeich Inſtrument which 
ul then, had lain hid in their |ſervesto diſcover Objects ac a Diſtance. 


the Focal Length of che Object-glaſs, ro the Focal 


| Inciſares, Cutters. Moſt commonly four are 
Fang ; aud ſo eaſily fall, or are pulled out. Theſe 


two foremoſt alſo, have but two Roots ar | 


If a Teleſcope 


yexity, (or which is a Portion of a much leſſer 
| Sphere) than the Object - glaſs is, (which is the 
common Form of the Teleſcope for the Night.) 


Then will rhe apparent Magnirude of the 


ſeen through it, be to the Object ſeen by the na- 


ked Eye at the Station of the Object-glaſs:: as 


Length of the Eye-glaſs. Molineux Diope. Nov. 
Prop. LXII. Thus, 
ppoſe the Focal Length of the Object- glaſs 
be 12 Foor, or 144 Inches, and rhar of the Eye- 
glaſs 3 Inches; then the apparent Diameter of 
the Object ſeen through the Glaſs, to that ſeen 
by the naked Eye, will be as:: 144 to 3, or 
as 48 to 1. Wherefore ſuch a Teleſcope will be 
ſaid to magnifie the Diameter of the Object 48 
3 its Surface 2344 times (i. e. the 
28. | | ; 
Wherefore if the ſame Object-glaſs be combi- 
ned with an Eye-glaſs, whoſe Focus is 1: and at 
another time with an Eye-glaſs whoſe Focus is 2. 
the former Teleſcope will magnifie twice as much 
A : 
Alſo, if two Teleſcopes have different Lengrhs, 
and the Focus of the Eye- glaſs of the Shorter 4 in 
the ſame Proportion to the Focus of its Object 


ſcopes will magnifie alike. | | 

Bur yer long Teleſcopes are of very great Uſe, 
— * impoſſible to make ſhort ones perform as 
: For, 


1. Object-glaſſes of a ſhorter Focus, will nor 


louring the Object, 
ſcure. 


or rendring it dark and ob- 


ject-glaſs will receive an Eye-glaſs of no ſhorrer 
Focus than 3 Inches, with clearneſs and diſtinct- 
neſs ; yet however an Object-glaſs of 24 Foot, 
equally good, will bear an Eye-glaſs of leſs than 
6 Inches Focus (perhaps of 5 or 4 Inches Focus) 
with equal clearneſs and diſtinctneſs. 

And then, tho an Object-glaſs of 12 Foot, with 
an Eye-glaſs of 3 Inches will magnifie but 43 
times, as is above proved; yet an Object-glaſs of 
24 Foot, with an Eye-glaſs of 4 Inches, will _ 

n 


'—"The Ute of the Teeth, is principally to chew 


| glafs : : as the Focus of the Eye-glaſs of the Longer 
ars to its Object-glaſs; then thoſe two Tele- 


bear Eye- glaſſes proportiona bly ſhort, without co- 


For Inſtance: Suppoſe a very good 12 Foot Ob- 
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ject-glaſs be formed on a leſs Sphere than the Eye- 
glaſs, the „af of Objects will be diminiſh- 
ed in the ſaid Proportion; as is plain by the 
Caſe, when a Teleſcope 1s inverted. 

Therefore all Perfons which relate Phznomina, 


obſerved by their Teleſcopes, or Microſcopes, 


ought to mention not only the Length of the Tube 
in general, but alſo to expreſs the particular Focus 
of both Eye- glaſs and Object- glaſs, together with 
the 4 of rhe Object-glaſs; or elſe one cannot 
well judge of the Degree of magnifying. 

To determine the Angle received by a Teleſcope 


of this Form, Mr. Malineux gives this Rule. 


As the Diſtance between Object and Eye-glaſs, 
is to half the Breadth of the Eye-glaſs:: Radius 
to the Tangent of the Angle. 


If a Teleſcope conſiſt of a Convex Objed-glaſs, 


Hou me be exerted ifs. Thos if the Ob- 


| 


2 


1 
;[one. in a dark Night) and by 
| Teleſcope becomes much lighcened, and — 


17 WIr ii 
| IELESCOPE Refeding, of Sir Iſaac Newton, is 


F< & 


withour a cloſe. Tube, 


made thus: The Tube of it, which. is large, is o- 


pen at the end, which reſpects the Object; the o- 


ther end is cloſe, where a concave metalline Specu- 
lum is laid; and near the open end, there is a flat 
oval Speculum made as ſmall as may be, the leſs to 
obſtruct the entrance of the Rays of Light into 


| he Tube by it, and inclined towards the upper part 


of the Tube, where is a little Hole furniſhed with 
a ſmall Plane Convex Eye-glaſs: So that the Rays 
coming from the Object, do fiiſt fall upon the 
Concave placed at the bottom ot the Tube, and 
are thence reflected to the upper end of it, where 
they meet with the flat Speculum obliquely polited, 
by the Reflection of which they are directed to 
the little Plano- convex Glaſs, and ſo to the Specta- 
tors Eye, who looking downwards, ſees the Ob- 
ject which the Teleſcope is turned to. This In- 


| * is deſcribed more at large in Philoſ. Tranſ. 
81. a 
| Afecr this firſt Eſſay, the learned Inventor made 


another Inſtrument of che ſame Nature, with which 
he ſaith, that he could read in the Pbilaſophical 


and 3 Convex Eye-glaſſes, (which is the ufual | Tranſa&t:ons opened in the Sun- ſnine, at an hundred 


Form of Teleſcopes to be uſed by Day:) Then 
the Diſtance berween 'the firſt Eye-glaſs and rhe 
ſecond, muſt be the Sum of their Focz ; the Di- 


ſtance between the ſecond and third Eye-glaffes, 


muſt be alſo the Sum of their Focz ; ſo that all the 
Glaſſes are diſtant from the next adjacent Glaſſes 
the Sum of their Focz ; only indeed there may be 
ſome lirrle Variery in the Diſtance berween the firſt 


and ſecond Eye-glats ; which is the Reaſon there 


is a Draw always made there, to alter it at plea- 
T 6 9 0 | 
This Teleſcope is only a double one of the for- 
mer Sort, and as the former Inverrs the Objects, 
this Inverts that Inverſion, by the Addition of rwo 


more Glaſſes, and conſequently repreſent all things 


Right, or makes them appear Erect. | 

. © Teleſcopes. may be made with Concave Eye- 
glaſſes, but then the Area of the Object will be 
proportioned always to the Breadth. of the Pupil 
of the Eye of the Beholder ; whereas in a Ccnvex 
Eye-glaſs, tis determin'd by the Breadth of that 
The practical Rule for combining, or putting together 
5 Les Day-Teleſcope of Four Glaſſes, # ths. 


Take the two firſt Eye-glaſſes, and combine 
them by Trials, ſo as to make a diſtinct inverted 
Teleſcope, conſiſting of a Convex-object-glaſs, and 
a Convex Eye-glaſs of a lefs Sphere. 

Then take the Object glaſs, and firſt Eye-glals, 
and combine them by Trials alſo. a abi, 

Laſtly, Take both theſe Teleſcopes, and without 


altering the Diſtances of their Glafles, in either of 
them lingly; by Trials combine both theſe Tele- 
| ſcopes, till the Appearance be clear and diſtinct. 


But what is here done by Trials, may be effect- 


ed by actual Menfuration, or defigning our the 


Diſtances of the Glaſſes from each other, by know- 
ing their Focal Diſtances. 


| Foot diftance, and diſcern ſome of the Words at 


the diftance of 120; its Aperture (define next the 
Eye) was then equal to above an Inch and of the 


. | 
| The Advantages of this Teleſcope would be very 
great, if it could be brought to irs deſired Perfecti- 


on. But it is liable to two Inconveniences. Firſt, 
That tis not very eaſie by it to find the Object you 
would ſee; though this a little Uſe and Practice 
would obviate ; at leaſt, placing a ſmall Proſpect- 
Glaſs on the outſide parallel to the Axis of the Ca- 
vity of the Catoptrick Tube, you might readily 
enough find the Object by that, and then the Tube 
it ſelf would be right. The 2d and much greater 
Inconvenience is the concave metalliae Object 
Speculum being ſubject to Tarniſnh, fo that it will 
not continue long good. But if any Perſon could 
be fo happy as to find out a good metalline mix- 
ture that would poliſh finely, reflect vividly, and 
bold without ruſting or tarniſhing, it would be a 
Diſcovery of very great Advantage, both to Tele- 
ſcopical and Microſcopical Improvements. . 
TELESCOPICAL-Stars, are thoſe that are not 
viſible to the naked Eye, bur diſcoverable only 
by the Help of a Teleſcope. 5 
TEMPERATE Zone. 


| _TEMPORALIS, alſo Crorephites, is a Muſcle 


of the upper Jaw, which has a large Semicircular 
fleſhy beginning, from part of the Os Frontis, Hu- 
eipitis, Spbænoides, and Temporals ; from theſe. 
Places its Fibres paſs (like Lines drawn from a Cir- 
cumference to a Center) under the Os Fugale, from 
whence alſo ariſe ſome fleſhy Fibres joining with 
the former at their united, partly cendinous, and 
partly fleſny Inſertion, ro the upper part of the 
Proceſſus Coronæ of the lower Jaw : This, with its 
Partner, draws the lower Jaw upwards. , . 
TEMPORARUM O /a, are Bones of the Scull 
firuared in the lower part of the ſides of the Cranium, 


| their upper part, which 


is thin, conſiſting only of 
5D 2 one 


. — 

which the Audirory Nerve 
common to it and rhe Os | 
of Nerves, and the lateral Sinus paſſes rhrongh it. 


paſſes ; the ſecond 18 


The firſt of rhe External, is the Meats Auditorius 


Externus ; the fecond is opened behind the Palate, 
it is the end of that Paſſage which comes from the 
Barrel of the Ear to the Mouth. The 3d is the Ori- 
ſice of the Conduit, by which the Carotidal Ar- 


teries enter the Cranium; and the fourth is behind 


the Proceſſus Maſtoideexs ; by it paſſes a Vein which 
carries the Blood from the external I rs to 
the lateral Sinus's; ſomerimes this Hole is wanting; 
there is another which is between rhe Proceſſus 
| Maftoidew, and the Styliforms, thro which the 
Portio dura of the Auditory Nerve Paſſes. They 
have each a Sinus lin d with a Cartilage under the 
| Meatus Auditorius, which receives the condyle of 


the lower Jaw. | 
TEMPORARY Fortsfication. See Fortifica- 
tion 


work reſembling a Horn- work, but generally ſome- 
whar different, in regard that inſtead of rwo De- 
mibaſtions, it bears only in Front a Re-entring 
Angle between the ſame Wings withour Flanks ; 
and the Sides are parallel: Bur when there is more 
| breadth at the Head than at the Gorge, theſe Te- 
nailles are called Queuve d'yronde. 

TENAITLLE Double or Flank'd, is a Work whoſe 
Front conſiſts of four Faces, making two Re-entring 
Angles, and three Saliant; the Wings or Sides of 
this Work being in the like manner correſpondent 
to the Front of the Gorge. 


TENAILLE Simple, is a Work having its Front 


form'd by two Faces, which make a Re- entring 
Angle, the Sides running directly parallel from 
the Head to the Gorge. | 


TENAILLE of the Place, is that which is com- | 


prehended berween the Points of two neighbour- 
ing Baftions ; that is to ſay, the Curtain; the two 
| Flanks chat are raiſed on the Curtain, and the two 
Sides of rhe Baſtions which face one another: So 
that tis the fame with what is otherwiſe called, 
The Face of 4 Fortreſs. 

All Tenailles are defective in this reſpect, That 


they are not Flanked or Defended towards their 


inward or dead Angle; becauſe the height of the 
Paraper hinders ſeeing down before the Angle, ſo 
that the Enemy can lodge himſelf there under Co- 
vert: Wherefore Tenazlles are never made but 
when they want time to make a Horn- work, 
TENANT, or Tenent, is one that holds or poſ- 
ſeſſes Lands or Tenements by any kind of Right, 


eirher in Fee for Life, Years, or at Will. And tis 


uſed in Law, with divers Additions, as Tenents in 
Dower, which is ſne that poſſeſſes Land by Virtue 
of her Dower. 88 
Tenent per Statute-Merchant, that holds Land by 
Virtue of a Statute forfeited by him. 
Tenent in Frau- Marriage, is he that holds 
or Tenements by Virtue of a Gift thereof | 


ro} made w binnen; 


2 4 1 
Marriage between him und 

« » p : | : : 
his: Mie. 4 # B * K 7 4 " | : —— = + Þp oy " „ * *. 


4 "i — is Wit. 
| Wriz called 


Ocept# ; the 8th pair 


TENAILLE, in Fortification, is a kind of Out- 


8 by the Verge, in ancient Demeſne, is he 
chat is admitted by the Rod in the Court of an- 
cienr Demeſne. | nr wel 

Tenant by Copy of Court-Roll, is one admitted Te. 
nant of any Lands, Sc. within a Manor, which 
Time out of Mind, have been demifable, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Manor. 


Tenant by Charter, is he that holderh by Feoff- 
ment in Writing, or other Deed. | 
of the King in 


Tenant in Chiti, that holdeth 
Right of his Crown. ; a 

Tenant of the King, is he that holds of the Perſon 
of the King, or as tome Honour. 

Very Tenant, that holds immediately of his Lord: 

For if there be Lord, Meſne and Tenement, the Te- 

nant 1s very Tenant of the Meſne, bur not to the 

Lord above. AN „ 
Joint-Tenants, that have equal Right in Lands 

and Tenements, by Virtue of one Title. 

Tenants in Common, that have equal Right, bur 
hold by divers Titles. 

0 Particular Tenant, that holds only for this 
ern. | 
Sole Tenant, is he that hath no other joined 

Several Tenant, is oppoſite to Foint-Tendnts, or 

Tenant in common. 5 1 | 

Tenant al Præcipe, is he againſt whom the Writ 
Precipe is to be * S, 5 

Tenent in Demeſne, is he that holdeth the De- 
means of a Manor for a Rent wirhont Ser- 
vice. 


| Tenant in Service, is he that holdeth by Ser- 


vice. a. 


Tenant by Execution, is he that holds 
2 an Execuxien upon any Statute, R 
= | 
There was alfo, Tenant by Knizht-Service, To- 
nant in Burgage, Tenant in Socage, Tenant in 
Frank: fee, Tenant in Villenage. And there is Te. 
nant in Fee. fimple, Tenant in Fee-vail, Tenant upon 
Sufferance, &c. LI 
TENAR, (the fame with the Abduftor Pollscis) 
is with ſome, the Name of rhe Muſcle which ſerves 
to draw the Thumb from the Fingers. 
TENASMUS. See Temeſnus. ED 
TENDER, in a legal Senfe, ſigniſies as much 
| carefully ro offer, or circumſpectly endeavour 


the Performance of any thing belonging ro us. As 
to tender Rents, is to offer it at the Time and Place 
where and when it ought ro be paid. To tender 
hi Law of Summons, is to offer himſelf ready to 
make his Law, whereby to prove that he was not 
Summoned. — Kant | | 


 TENDON, is a Similar nervous part annexed. 
to Muſcles and Bones, whereby the voluntary Mo- 


tion of the Members is chiefly performed. The 


Generality of Surgeons ſcarce ever diſtinguiſh be- 
twirt 4 Tendon and a Nerve. | 

TENEMENT, ſigniſies the Houſe or Land that 
a Man holdeth of another, and when join d with 
Frank, it contains Lands, Honſes and Offices, 
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hg the Wrong. 
| IIBUs in Aſſſis nos oner andi, &c. is 
a Wir that liech for him to whom a Diſſeiſor hath 
alienated the Land whereof he diſſeiſeth another, 
that he be not moleſted for the Damages awarded, 
if the Diſſeiſor have wherewirch to ſatisſie them 
OO © So 
TENESMUS, Tenaſmus, is a continual Deſire 
of going to Stool, yet attended wich an Inability 
of doing any thing, bur ſometimes voiding of 
| ry ng ſlimy Matter. Blanchard. . 
TEN-FOOT Rod. See Station-Staff. _ 

TENNY, or Tawny, the Heralds Term for a 
bow 4 Colour made of Red and Yellow mixed ; 
and is expreſſed in Engraving by thwart Stroakes 
or Hatches like Purpure in the Coats of all below 
the Degree of Noble, tis called Tenn, but in thoſe 
of Nobles tis called Hyacinth, and in Princes Coats 
by the Name of the Dragon's Head. 

TENOR, is the 
middle Part in Muſick, 
 TENORE indictamenti mittendo, is a Writ 
whereby the Record of an Indictment and the 
Procefs thereupon is called out of another Court 
inro the Chancery. | 


TENSORS-, or Exttrifors, ate thoſe com- 


mon Muſcles that ſerve to extend the Toes, 
and have their Tendons inſerred into all the leſ- 
ſer Toes. 


TENTHS, is that yearly Portion or Tri- | 


bute which all Eccleſiaſtical Livings pay to the 
King. | | A 92 : 
TENURE, a Term in Law,fignifying the man- 
ner whereby Tenements are holden of their Lords; 
what may make a Tenure, and what nor. See Per- 
hins Cap. 10. Reſervation 70, where you'll find moſt 
of rhoſe Tenures that are now uſed in England. 
TEREBRUM. See Mediolus. 
TERES Major, is a Muſcle which ariſes from 
the inferior Angle of the Scapula, and becoming a 
round fleſhy Body, aſcends obliquely with the for- 
mer, but then pafferh under the ſuperior Head 
of rhe Gemellus, and makes a ſhorr flat Tendon, 
inſerred below the Neck of the Os Humeri, cloſe 
to that of the Muſcle called Ani ſcaptor or Latiſi- 
mus Dor ſi. | | 
TERES Minor, is a Muſcle of the Arm, fo cal- 
led from irs Figure and Magnirude, todiftinguiſh 
it from the Teres Major. | 
This Muſcle is in — Bodies confounded with 
the Defraſpinatus, bur in others ir is diſtinct. It 
ariſes fleſhy from the lower Part of the inferior 
Cofta of the Scapula, and deſcends obliquely over 
rhe ſuperior Head of the Gemellus Major, where 
becoming rendinous, it is inſerted to the Head of 
rhe Os Humeri: When this acteth, the Arm is mo- 
ved backwards and downwards. : 
* TERGIFOETOUS Planes, ſuch Herbs (as the 
Capillaries) as bear their Seeds on the back fides of 
their Leaves, are for that reaſon called by ſome 
Botaniſts Ter gif. | 
TERM, in Geometry, is ſometimes taken for 
the Bounds and Limits of any thing; as a Point is 
the Term of a Line, a Line of a Superficies, and a 


ame of the firſt Mean or 


mitation of Time, 'as a Leaſe for Term of Life or 
Years. Bur tis moſt tommy uſed for that Time 
wherein the Tribunals or Places for Judgment are 
open to all that think fir to complain of Wrong, 
or to ſeek their own by due Courſe of Law, or 
Action; rhe reſt of the Year is called Vocation, 
Of theſe Terms there be Four in every Year, 


parched. | WED 
One is called Hillary Term, which begins the 
23d Day of Fanuary, or if thar be Sunday, then the 
next Day after, and endeth the 12th of February 
following. | | 5 
The Second is Eaſter Term, which begins the 
IVedneſday Fortnight after Eaſter-day, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenſion-day. PR 
The Third is Trinity Term, beginning the Friday 
next after gs; Engin and ending the Wedneſ- 
day Fortnight after. . TE 
The Fourth is Michaelmas Term, which begins 
the 23d of October, unleſs it be Sunday, aud then 
the Day after, and ends the 28th of November 
following. | 2 | 3 
 TERMINTHUS, is a Swelling in the Thighs, 
with a black Pimple ar the top a big as the Fruit 
of the Turpentine- Tree. Blanchard. . 


veral Names or Members of which it is compoſed, 
and ſuch as have the ſame unknown Lettet, but in 


known Letter be found in ſeveral Members in the 
_ Degree or Power, they all paſs but for one 
Tenn. 5 e 
Thus in this Equation a a +4ab R, tlie 
three Terms are, a4, 4 b and xx. . 
And in this, 242 Fab+ ac Rd + dc; 
the Terms are 44, ab + ac, and Rd Ac; 
which are but 3, becauſe 4 b + ac, having a in 


one Term. Hence the firſt _. 
| Term in any Equation muſt be that, where the 
unknown Root harh the higheſt Dimenſions ; and 
that Term which hath the Root in it of one Di- 
menſion of Power lower, is called the ſecond Term, 
and ſo on. | | 
Des Cartes ſhews a Method of raking away the 
ſecond Term of any Equation, and the Method is 
very well known, and in common Uſe. Bur there 
is one D. T. mentioned in the Acta Eruditorum, 
May 1683, which gives a general Analytical Me- 
thod for taking away all the intermediate Terms 
of an Equation; which (he ſaith) was never done 
before, and was thought Impoſſible by many. 
TERMS ef Proportion, in Mathematicks, are 
ſuch Numbers, Letters or Quantities, as are com- 
pared one with another. | | 
Thus if 4 4999 4 then a, b, e, d, or 4, 8, 
6, 12, are called the Terms; of which 4 is called 


are called the two Antecedents, and b and d th 
two Conſequents. | 

TERRA Damnatu. See Earth. 

TERRA e-xrtendenda, is a Writ directed to the 
Eſcheator, &c. willing ro enquire and find out the 
true Yearly Value of any Land, &c. by the Oarh 
of Twelve Men, and to certiſie the extent into the 


Chancery, &c. 
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TERMS of an Equation in Algebra, are the ſe- 


different Powers or Degrees. For if the ſame un- 


the ſame Dimenſions in both Parts, is taken but for 


the firſt Term, b the ſecond Term, Sc. a ande 
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TERRE Tenne, is he who has the actual Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Land, which otherwiſe is called Oc - 
r BE 
Thus a Lord of a Manor hath a Free-holder, 
who letteth out his Free-hold to another ro be 


Occupied. 
g the actual Poſſeſſion) is 


This Occupier (havin 
called the Terre-Tenant. 

TERELLA: When a Loadſtone is turned in- 
to an exact Spherical Figure, and is placed ſo that 
its Poles and Equator, Sc. do exactly correſpond 
to the Poles and Equator of the World ; it is cal- 
led by Gilbert wxesyn, or Terrella, a little Earth; 
becauſe it is a very juſt Repreſentation of the Great 
Magnetical Globe which we inhabir. 

It was believed that ſuch a Terrella as this, if 
nicely poiſed and placed in a Meridian, like a 
Globe, would. be turned round in 24 Hours, as 


1 ment, deſires his Neighbours and 


Es - 


** EO U S Fe,, are uch hoſe ftr 
And thick Shells afe entire and all of one 2 
the Oy tfr,, Faroe Cockley Se Ben -thoſ: 
whoſe Shells are ſofter and thinger, and which 
divided into diftingt Joints, and Tompoled of ſeve- 
ral Pieces, ſuch. as Lobfters, Crawfiſh, Crabs, Oc. 
ate called Cruſtaceons Fiſhes, © * 
TESTAMENT, is the Laſt Will or Declaration 
of the Mind of a Perſon deceaſed ; and is of two 
kinds, viz, 4 Teſtament in Writing, and 4 Teſta- 
ment in Words, which is called a Nuncupative Te- 
ſtament ; which is, when a Man being Sick, and 


r, 5 


for fear leſt Death, want of Memory, or Speech, 


ſnould come ſo ſuddenly upon him, that he ſhould 
be prevented if he ſtay'd the Writing of his Tefta- 


riends to be 
Wirneſs of his Laſt Will, and then declares the 


| ſame before them by Words, which after his De- 


ceaſe, is proved by Witneſſes, and put in Writing 
by the Ordinary, and then ſtands 1n as good Force 
as if it had at the firſt, in the Life of the Teſtator, 
been put in Writing, except only for Lands, which 
are deviſable but by a Teſtament put in Writing in 
the Life of the Teftator. _. 

TESTATUM, is a Writ in Perſonal Actions, 
asif the Defendant cannot be arreſted upon a Ca- 
pi in the County where the Action is laid, bur is 


the Earth is by the Magnetick Particles that per- 

vade it; but this by plain Experience is to be 

found a Miſtake. 

TERRESTRIAL Globe. See Globe. 
TERRESTRIAL Line. See Line Terreſtrial. 
TERRIS, bonus & catalls rehabendis poſt purga- 

tionem, is a Writ that lies for a Clerk, to recover 

his Lands, Goods or Chatrels, formerly ſeized. 
afrer he hath cleared himſelf of that Felony, upon 

Suſpicion whereof he was formerly Convicted, 

and delivered to his Ordinary to be purged. 

 TERRIS & catallis tentis ultra debitum levatum, 
is a Wrir Judicial, for the reſtoring of Lands or 

Goods to a Debtor that is Diſtrained above the 

Quantity of a Debt. 

TERRIS Lzberands, is a Writ that lies for a 
Man Convicted by Attaint, to bring the Record 
and Proceſs before the King, and to take a Fine 
for his Impriſonment, to deliver him his Lands and 
Tenements again, and to releaſe him of the Strip 
and Waſte, © 

It is alſo a Writ for the Delivery of Lands to 
the Heir after Homage and Relief performed, or 
upon Security taken, that he ſhall perform them. 

TERSION, is Wiping or Cleanſing the outſide 
of any Body. _ 

TERSOR. See Latiſſimus Dorſi. 

TERTIAN Ague, or Fever, is that which in- 
termits intirely, and then returns again every third 
Day incluſively. | 

- TERTIATE : To Tertiare a Great Gun, is to 
know the thickneſs of the Metal at the Touch- 
hole, the Trunnions, and ar the Muzzle ; by 
which to judge of the Strength of a Gun, or 
whether it be well Fortified or nor. This is uſually 
done with a Pair of Calliper Compailes ; and if 


returned non eſt inventus by the Sheriff. 
The Writ ſhall be ſear into any other County, 
where ſuch Perſon is thought to have wherewith 
to ſatisſie; and is called a Teſtatum, becauſe the 
Sheriff hath formerly teſtified, Thar the Defendant 
was not to be found in his Bayliwick. 

TESTE, is a Word commonly uſed in the laſt 
Part of every Writ, wherein the Date is contained, 
which begins with theſe Words, Teſte mei gſo, &c. 

TESTES ; the Teſticles of a Male are juſtly 
reckoned among the principal Parts, becauſe 
they are neceſſary to the Conſervation of rhe 
Species. . 1 

But before I proceed to an Anatomical Deſcrip- 
tion of them, tis neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the 
Vaſa Preparantia, which prepare the Matter out ok 
which the Semen in the Teſticles is elaborated; as 
I ſhall afterwards deſcribe the Vaſa Deferent:a, 
that ſo the Reader may have this great and won- 
derful Apparatus all before him at one View. _. 

In Man, ſome of the Vaſa Preparantia afford, 
Matter for the Semen, as the Arteriæ Spermatice ; 
others bring back again the Blood that is ſuperfſu- 
' ous, to the making of the Semen, and to the Nou- 
riſhmenrt of the Teſticles; and theſe are the Venæ 
Spermaticæ; and both theſe Arteries and Veins 
were formerly called Vaſa Preparantia: Some 
make the Semen, as the Teſticles; ſome convey it 


from thence to irs Conſervatory or Store-houſe, as 


the Vaſa Deferentia :- Some contain the Semen till 
the time of Copulation, and theſe are the Veſiculg. 
Seminales: Some diſcharge the Semen into the 
Matrix in Coition; this is done by the Penis ;. 
and ſome, laſtly, moiſten the Paſſage (viz. the 
| Urethra) whereby the Semen iſſues, and thoſe; 
are the Proſtrates, Of all which in Order. And 
firſt of the EL es AA eee 


| 


the Piece be Home- bored, the Diameter leſs by 
the height divided by 2 is the Thickneſs at any 
Place. | 


| Inftrumenr uſed by Chymiſts and Refiners, ro pu- 
riſie Gold or Silver. See Cuppel. 


TEST, the ſame as the Cuppel, or Coppel, an 


Vaſa Preparantia, which are ſaid to prepare 
Matter for the Semen, theſe are of two ſorts, Ar- 


teries and Veins. . 


The Arteries are two, and ſpring from the Trunk 
of the Aorta, commonly two Fingers breadth under 
the Emulgents, not from its Side, but out of its 
ver the 


Trunk 


Fore · part, the right whereof climbing o 
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 Recourſe of rhe Venal Blood 
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their riſe, meet, and are inveſted both in one Mem- 
ine 
ei t f x ins above the 
Muſcles Fſoæ on each and above the Ureters, 
© as go, beſtowing little Slips here and there 
upon the Peritoneum, between whoſe Duplicature 
tey deſcend, and fo arrive at its Proceſſes. The 
Veins divide very oſten into many Branches, and 
dy and by inofculare and unite again; but the Ar- 
l along by one Pipe only on each ſide, un- 
hin 3 or 4 Fingers breadth of the Teſticles, 
where each is divided into two Branches, the leſs 
whereof runs to the Epididimys, the larger to the 
Teſticle; and as I ſaid, they deſcended between 
the Membranes of the Peritonæum, ſo they paſs 
into the Scroeum between them, not perforating 
the inner in the Proceſſes, as in Dogs and other 
Creatures, wherein the Proceſſes of the Per3toneum 
are hollow like a Quill ; but in Man, the inner 
Membrane of the Peritonæum ſhuts the Hole, left 
the Inteſtines fall by it inta the Scrotmm; of which 
there is greater danger in him, (and we ſee it oſten 
happen. ] becauſe of his going upright. Bur to re- 
turn to the Vaſe Preparantia. "Ls 
Ir has been generally taught, That there are 
divers Inoſculations of the Arteries with the Veins 
in their Paſſage, whereby the Venal and Arterial 
Blood are mixed; but rhis Opinion is now explo- 
ded, for that granting the Circulation of the Blood, 
1 18 im 
ſcends towards the Teſticles, and that in the Veins 
aſcends from them, ſo that if theſe two Veſſels 
ſhould open one into the other, the Blood in one 


of them muſt needs be driven back, or elſe ſtag- 


nating, diſtend and break the Veſſels. But the 
Truth is, the Blood both for Nouriſhment of the 
Teſticles, and the making of the Semen, flows down 
by the Arteries only, and that in an even undivi- 
ded Courſe, without any of thoſe Windings and 
 Twirlings like the Tendrels of Veins talk d fo 
much of (as the Curious de Graef, from his own 
frequent Inſpection , reſtifies) and the Veins 
bring back from the Teſticles what of the Blood 
remains from their Nouriſhment and making of 
the Semen; and theſe, indeed, come our of their 
inmoſt Membrane, by almoſt innumerable Roots, 


by which they imbibe rhe ſaid Blood, and are 


moſt admirably interwoven and inoſculated one 
with another, till about Four or Five Fingers 
breadth above the Tefticle, which Space is 
called Corpus Pyramidale, Plexus Pampinifarms, or 
Varicoſus. | 


Bur theſe 88 are ſo far from 


ing the 


things more. 


theſe Veins and Arreries, a little after | 


ble : For the Blood in the Arteries de- | 
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7 * ſenſible Aberation till it co me 
to 


eſticles rhemſelves. Bur however; we 


| continue the old Names, declaring only 'againft - 


| the Reaſon of them. And we will only note two 


Firſt, Thar the 2 Veins have from 
their rife to their End, ſeveral Values which open 
upwards, and fo ſuffer the Blood to aſcend to- 
' wards the Cava, bur not to flide back again. 


24ly, That tho the Spermatick Arteries go ſuch 
a direct Courſe in Men, as has been laid; yet in 
Brutes they are more complicated and twiſted with 
_ — but wit hout any Anaſtamaſes of one into 
the : 9 


Theſe Vaſe Preparantia thus deſcribed, proceed 


we to the Teſtes. ; 
Theſe have Arteries and Veins (as is ſaid above) 
from the former Vaſa Preparentie, which tome 
have thought ro reach oniy to the inmoſy Coat, 
called Tunica albugines, becauſe they ate not con- 


ſpicuous in the inner Subſtance of the Tefticles. 


Bur tho this may be true of the Veins which only 
receive the ſuperfluous Arterial Blood, and have 
nothing to do with the Semen, yer it is not true of 
the Arteries, namely, of the moſt numerous bran- 
ches of them. Indeed Blood is ſeldom ſeen in the 
Subſtance of the Teſticles; but that comes to paſs 
by reaſon that the Arterial Blood preſently loſes irs 
Colour, and by the Semenifick Faculty of rhe 
Taſtes is turned into Semen, which being whitiſh, 
of the ſame Colour with the Veſſels, makes them 
indiſcernible; yer in thoſe Men that have died of 
languiſhing Diſeaſes, and whoſe Teftes have their 
Faculty unpar'd. 


Diemerbroeck affirms, That he has oft diſcover'd 


ſanguiferous Veſſels in the inmoſt Parts of the 
Teſtes, and has ſhew'd them to many in the Pub- 
lick Anaromical Theatre. 
As for Nerves, Dr. Willis ſays, he could never 
obſerve more to go to them than one from a Ver- 
tebral Pair, and that too was moſt of it ſpent up- 
on the Muſcle Cremaſter. | 15 
Diemerbroeck agrees to one Nerve, but thinks it 
proceeds from the ſixth Pair, (which is Dr. Willis's 
Intercoſtal, as diſtinguiſh'd from that commonly 
called the Sixth, but his Eigbth.] Others will 


have Branches from both theſe Nerves to go to 


them. Concerning the Ute of theſe Nerves there 

is great Controverſie. Dr. Gliſſon, Wharton, &c. 

will have them to convey a Succus Genitalis, which 

makes the greateſt part of the Semen. Dr. Millis, 

as he denies (in Cerebri Anatom. cap. 27.) any Suc- 

cus Nutritius to be conveyed by the Nerves to o- 
ther Parts; fo that any Succus Genztalis is brought 

by them hither, but only Animal Spirits. 

And whereas, to ſtrengthen the former Opinion, 

tis uſually objected, That the Semen muſt needs 


conſiſt of a Nervous Juice, and plenty of Spirits 


brought from the Brain, becauſe of the great De- 
bility and Enervation that is induced upon the 
Brain and Nerves, by the too great Expence of it. 
He thus anſwers, Thar this comes to paſs, becauſe 


Semen, as that they only bring back whar was ſu- | after great Profuſions of the Semen, for the reſtau- 


| perfluous from the making of it. And, indeed, 
the- Arteries in Men, do no more merit the Name 
of Præparantes, in reſpect to the Semen, than rhe 
Gullet in reſpe& to the Chyle, or the Ductus Tho- 
racicus Chyliferus in regard to the Blood 


ration of the ſame Humour, (whereof Nature is 


more folicirous, than for the benefit of the Indivi- 


dual) a greater tribute of Spirituous Liquor is 


required from the Blood, to be beſtowed on the 


Teſticles, Wherefore the Brain being defrauded 


; for their 
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their 
damen with the Vaſa Deferentia. Theſe ha 


about the Scrotum of one newly dead, are ſo ſlip- 


| Membranous Fibres. - 


ning through ir. 


manner as the Mediaſtinum from the Pleura. To 


| and flagg =, Wherero 
may be added, alſo the — thee 
ſelves that actuate rhe Proftates, being derived 
from the Spinal Marrow, are much waſted by Ve- 
nereal Acts: So that for this Reaſon befides, rhe. 


| 


P * 1 * 


— — 7, 
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- languiſhes ; and fo the Ani 2 4 each” Telticls Apart 3 
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In this Anſwer Baertholin acquieſces: And de Abdomen. 
Graef, Diemerbreech, &c. confeſs, indeed, Thar the | Into this Coar is inſerted the Muſcle Cremaſter, of 
Spirituous Arterial Blood is im A with Ani- | which preſently. —_ Lo 


mal Spirits from the Nerves; but affirm, That 
the Matter out of which the Semen is elaborated, 
1 the ſaid Blood; and to theſe we ſub- 
Fx | 
"& they have alſo a riſing from betwixt 
f and aſcending upwards into the Ab- 
ve ma- 
ny Valves looking upwards, which hinder any 
thing from deſcending by them to the Teftes, bur 
permit the Lympha to aſcend, which they convey 
into the Chyli Veſſels. _— thinks it 
probable that ſome fall is derived to the Semina- 
ry Veſſels for the Generation of the Semen, or at 
leaſt ro be mixed with ir, ſeeing moſt Creatures 
grows the fatter upon being Caftrared. 
They have two ſorts of Coats, Proper, and 
Common. The Common inveſt both the Teftes, 
( conſtituting the Scretum) and are two, The 
outermoſt conſiſts of rhe Cuticula and true Skin 
(here ithinner than in other Places.) Ir is ſoft 


and wrinkled, and is generally affirmed by Ana- 


tomiſts ro be without Fat. On the outſide ir has 
a Suture or Seam that runs Lengthways of the 
Scrotum, and divides it into the Right and Left 
fide. The other or inner common Coat, is a Car- 
nous Membrane, which ſeems to be Muſcular, 
Lecauſe of the Power it has to contract and wrinkle 
it ſelf. It is called fzg7os, and adheres to the pro- 
per Cato next under it (call'd Vaginals) by many 


This is the common Account of this Part that 
all Anatomiſts have uſually given; bur lately Dr. 
Fred. Ruyſch affirms, That it has the Membrana 
adipoſa alſo under the Carnoſa ; or rather, Thar 
the Carnoſa is fatty, (on the infide) as it is in 
other Parts of the Body. And beſides, he ſays, 
that in the Scrotum, there is a Septum within di- 
viding it into two Parts; of which, ſays he, you 
have nothing in Veſalius, Bartholin, de Graef, &c. 
Men that have otherwiſe deſerved yery well of 
Anatomy: And what wonder, ſeeing all things 


pery and moveable, that the true Conſtitution 
of the Septum can hardly appear. Wherefore, if 
any one would demonſtrate this, the Scrotum is 
to be blown up, and to be cut open after tis 
dried, by which means the Septum yields it ſelf 


to view, and has an Infinity of Blood - veſſels run- 


Thus he. This Septum, yerbeyen ſays, is the 
ſame Subſtance with the carnous Membrane above 
deſcribed, from which it ſeems to ariſe in the ſame 


each fide of ir the Teſte are firmly knit, by means 
of their outer Proper Coat, and its Uſe is partly 
to ſuſtain the Teſtes, and to hinder them from hit- 
ting againſt one another; and partly to help the 


carnous Membrane to wrinkle, and purſe up the 
Scrotum. | | 


of Erythroides, alſo to the V, 755 
either Name indifferently. 


The inmoſt is udn, the Nerven Membrane, 


called Albugines, from irs Colour. It it white, 
thick and ftrong, framed of the External Tunicle 
of the Vaſa præparantia: It immediately en- 
wraps the T 


eſticles, towards which it is rough, 


but on the outſide next the Vaginal, it is ſmooth; 
and between theſe two, the Water is contained in 
an Hernia agqu,ãa. Sz | | 


| WY 


Into the outer of the 


ſaid) is inſerted the Muſcle Cremaſter. Theſe Mu- 

ſcles (to each Teſticle one) have their Riſe from 
the Oſſa Pubis; and almoſt encompaſſing 
the Proceſſes of the Peritonæum, deſcend with 


round 


them to the Tefticles ; where their Carnous Fibres 
run through the whole length of this ſame Tunica 
Vaginal”, efpecially in its lower Part, and ſo keep 
the Teſticles ſuſpended, from whence they have 
their Name (from xpsuals Suſpends) fiom their 
ſpreading themſelves thus on the outer fide of the 
outer proper Coat. TN” | 
Rzolanus reckons N 
calling it Erytbroides; and becauſe of its Carnous 
Fibres, it makes the Vaginals look Red ; ſuch as 
rake it not for a diſtinct Coat, do give the Name 
aginalis, calling it by 

heſe Muſcles-pull-up 
the Tefticles in the Act of Generation, that the 
Veſſels being flackened, may the more readily 
void the Semen; and at other times they help ro 
ſuſtain their Weighr. | 
The Muſcles in Sickneſs, and old Age become 
flaggy, and ſo the Scrotum relaxing it ſelf, the 
Teſticles hang low. 

Upon the Teſtes as yer clad with the Tunica Al- 
buginea, are fixed the Epididymide (called alſo Pa- 
raſtatæ, Standers by, or Aſſiſtants) enwrapped in the 
ſame Coat with the Spermarick Veſſels; they ad- 
here cloſer to the Teſticles at their ends, than in 


the midſt. 


De Graef deines them to be Veſſels making witb 
their various Windings, that Body that is fixed on 
the Back of the Teſticles. | 


To find our their Subſtance he directs us thus 


Firſt, Take off the Membrane that encompaſſes 
them, and knits them to the Teſticles, and then 
there will appear many Windings, which with the 
Edge of a Knife, may without hurting the Veſſels 
be ſo eaſily ſeparated one from another, that they 
may be drawn out into a length like a thing fold- 
ed; for they are only folded from one ſide to the 
other, and are kept in that ſite, by the Membrane 
received from the Tunica Albuginea, (or Sperma- 
rick Veſſels.) 3 
But when you have unravell'd half of them, 
you muſt cut another very thin Membrane, 
and then you will ſee other Veſſels lie juſt like 


theſe, and may be unluoſed like them: And the 
| whole 
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unravel'd, 
r from 


how much 


ificarions ; which having run ſo far, 
join into one Duct, make it as thick 
Thread; and this by degrees ſo thick- 
that being encreas'd like a Chord, it makes 
the Vas Deferens. WYEY 
So that (faith he) it is clear from hence: 


_ Firſt, That the Teftes do not differ trom the Eps- 
didymide (or Paraſtate) ſaving that thoſe conſiſt 
of divers Ducts; bur theſe, after their fix or ſeven 
Roors that ariie out of the Tefticle are united, 
(which they are in a ſnort Space) but of one, only 
a little rhicker. | 


Secondly, That the Eyidi 
49 inding Paſſ. d theſe by a ſtreight 
= ntine winding Paſſage, and theſe by a ſtreight; 
and that rhoſe are a little ſofter and narrower. N 


Out of the Epididymide ar their ſmaller End, 
ariſe the two Vaſe deferentia,otherwiſe called Eja- 

culatoris, as if in the Coitu, the Semen were ejacu- 
lated from the Teftes through them; which in- 
deed was the common Opinion, till the Veſicule 
ſeminales were found our, which are now known 
to be the Store-houſes of the Semen, and nor the 


de differ not from 


Teſtes ; ſo that the Vaſa deferentia deſerve not the 


Name of Ejaculatoria, except it be that Part of 
them which reaches from the Veſiculæ ſeminales 
to the Praſtatæ, through which indeed, the Semen 
is ej ted in Coitu. | 

hey are white, hardiſh Bodies, like a pretty 
large Nerve, with a Cavity not very diſcernible, 
but which may be made fo, if one open one of 
them fix or ſeven Fingers breadth above the Te- 
Kicle, and then either blow into ir with a ſmall 
Pipe, or ſquirt ſome colour d Liquor into it, with 
a Syringe towards the Teftes ; for then the Veſſel 
will be diſtended, and the Colour will run along 
irs Cavity towards the Epididymide : Or if you 
either blow or ſquirt Liquor by a Syringe, the 
other way towards the Veſicule ſeminales, the ſaid 
Veficule will be diſtended. f | 

Nou from the Epididymide theſe Vaſa deferentia 
aſcend, and paſs out of the Scrotum into the Ab- 
domen, the ' ſame way by which the Vaſa præpa- 
rantia came down, viz. by the Proceſs of the Pe- 
ritonæum. When they are entred the Abdomen, 
they are carried preſently over the Ureters, and 
turning back again, they paſs to the back- ſide of 
the Bladder ; between which, and the Inteſtinum 


reFum, they march at a little Diſtance the one 


from the other, till about the Neck of the Blad- 
der, where they grow wider and thicker ; and 
then juſt as they are going to meer, their ſides open 
into the Veſicule ſeminales, in which they depoſite 


the Semen, bur not terminating here, bur coming | 


cloſe rogerher, and growing ſmaller and ſmaller, 
they go on and end at the Urethra, betwixt the 
Proſtate. At their ending Verheyen (with ſome 
others) affirms there is a little & between 
them, with a Caruncle (which they call a Cock 
Head) to hinder the Semen that comes out at one 
Orifice, to go in by the other; and the two Ori- 
fices by which the Semen is ejaculated into the U- 
rethra, are called the Eyes of the Cock's Head. 
Theſe Veſicula are little Cells like thoſe in a 
Pomegranate, or ſomething like a Bunch of 


differentia, ſaving that the former go by a | 


De Graef compares them to the Guts of 
ey conſiſt of 


ey | are rwo (one 
for each Vas deferens) divided from one another 
by a little interſtice ; and they do ſeverally by a 
peculiar Paſſage, emit the Semen contained in 
them into the Urethra. They are very anfractu - 
ous and winding, and (as was ſaid) conſiſt of 
many lirtle Cells, and they ſnoùld not pour out all 
the Semen contained in them in one Act of Coi- 
tion, but might retain it for ſeveral: They have 
no Communication one with another, not even in 
their very opening into the Urethra; bur the 
Semen is ghr to the Veſicule ſeminales on the 
right fide, by the right Vas deferens, iſſues by its 
proper paſſage into the Urethra; and that which 
is brought to the left likewile ; fo that if by any 
accident the Veficul.e, or one fide be burſt, or cut 
(as in cutting for the Stone they generally are) 
yer thoſe on the other being entire, may ſtill fuf- 
fice for Generation: Now when the Seed is emit- 
ted out of theſe Veſiculæ in the Act of Coition, it 
paſſes out the ſame way it came in, which in this 
Caſe may eaſily be (though otherwiſe it be un- 
uſual, there ſhould be a contrary Motion in the 
ſame Veſſel) for as it comes in from the Vaſa de- 
ferentia, it drills along gently without any force; 
bur in Coitu, when the Muſcles in the Penis, and 
all the bordering Parts are much tumiſied, it is 
expreſſed, or ejaculated out of them with ſome 
Violence, and paſſing along their Neck (which is 
a Continuation of the Vaſa deferentia) ouzes 
through a Caruncle into the Urethra, for there is 
one Place as a Valve before rhe Orifice of each 
of them, partly ro hinder the coming of the Urine 
into them, partly ro hinder the inyoluntaty Effu- 
fion of rhe Semen. | 
Now , though naturally, the little Holes 
through which the Semen paſſes our of rhe Necks 
of the Veſiculæ into the Urethra, be almoſt im- 
perceptible; yet if they be either eroded by the A- 
crimony of the Semen (ſuch Acrimony as is con- 
tracted by impure Embraces, or in Claps (as they 
call them; ) or if of themſelves they be debilitated 
and ſo become more lax (as ſometimes happens to 
old and impotent Men that meddle too much) 
then there happens a Gonorrbæa, or continual efflux 
of the Semen. And ſo Veſalius and Spigelius have 
obſerved them much dilared, in diſſecting ſuch as 
have died with a Gonorrbæa upon them. 5 
The Proſtate are placed near to rhe Veſicule ſe- 
minales, de Graef calls them Corpus glanduloſum,ſup- 
poſing them to be one Body, and only divided by 
the common Ducts of the Veſicule ſeminales, and 
Vaſa deferentia coming through the midſt of ir. 
They are of a white, ſpongy, and glandulous 
Subſtance, abour as big as a ſmall Wallnur, en- 
compaſs'd with a ſtrong and fibrous Membrane 
from the Bladder ro the beginning of whoſe Neck 
they are joined at the Root of the Penis: In ſhape 
they come nearer to an Oval, fave that on their 
upper and lower fides, they ate a little depreſt, 
and in that end by which the Vaſa deferentia enter, 
they are ſomething hollow like a Tunnel. The 


A a ao 


Sphincter Muſcle of the Bladder encompaſſes them 
ſo that for ſo far as they cover the Neck of the 


| Bladder, the Sphintter wn it nor, they coming 
i 


between 
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between. 


run moſtly on the outer fide ; in their inner Part, 


they have ten or more ſmall Ducts, which all un- 
themſelves into the Urethra, by the fides of 


1 
the Caruncle, through which the Semen paſſes 
from the Veſiculæ into the Uretlxa, and themſelves 
have each one a ſmall one to ſtop its Orifice, leſt 
the Liquor that is contained in the Proftare ſhould 


continually flow our, or the Urine ſhould flow in: 


And theſe ſmall Ducts, I ſuppoſe, are continued 
from thoſe Veſiculæ, which appear in the Proſtates 
of thoſe that die (any way) ſuddenly afrer Co- 
ition. For in ſuch the ſpongy part of the Praſta- 
te is very turgid with a ſorous Liquor; and in 
their inner part may be found the tame Veficule, 
like to Hydatides, which if you preſs upon, they 
will diſcharge themſelves in the aboveſaid Ducts. 

What the Liquor they contain ſhould be, or 
what is their Ute, there is a great Variety of Opi- 


nions : Some think that the Semen, thac flows | 


from the Teſticles, is further elaborated here: But 
that cannot be; for that the Vaſa deferentia depo- 
fire nothing in them, but all into the Veſicule Semi- 
nales. Others think that from the Blood there is 
ſeparated in them an acrimonious, and ſerous Hu- 
mour, which ſerves for procuring the Titillation 
in Coitu. As to this, de Graef appeals to the Taft 
of it, which has nothing of an Acrimony. | 
Dr. Wharton thinks they make a particular kind 
of Semen, as the Teſticles do another, and the 
Veſiculæ Seminales a third; That theſe laſt make a 
Semen different from that made in the Teſticles, 
is grounded on a Miſtake in Anatomy, viz. That 
the Vaſa deferentia have no Communication with 
the Veſicule ; whereas they apparently open into 
them, and depoſite in them all the Semen they con- 
rain; that the Proftate make a peculiar ſort, he 
endeavours to prove, becauſe caſtrated Animals 
emir ſome Semen, Bur thar is bur precarious ; for 
tho they emit ſomerhing, tis not neceſſary it ſhould 
be any true Semen: Or if it be, it may well be 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the Veſicule Seminales, 
that were full when the Animal was caſtrated. 
For, for this Reaſon it has been obſerved, that 
preſently after the Caſtration they have ſome- 
times got the Female with Voung, but not after- 
wards, when that Stock was ſpent. Bartholin, 
with many others, thinks they make an oily, flip- 
pery, and fatty Humour, which is preſſed our, 
as there is need, to beſmear the Urethra, whereby 
to defend it from the Acrimony of the Semen, and 
Urine, and left it ſhould dry up. This Humcur 
Malpighius thinks to be conveyed hither by the 


Ductus adi peſi, and quotes Sevorinus, affirming that 


he has obſerved a plain Veſſel in the Fat of the 
Kidneys, tending to the Spermatick Veſſels. He 
aſcribes the ſame Uſe to it as Bartholin, &c. Die- 
merbroeck confeſſes, that tis neceflary the inſide 
of the Urethra ſhould be kept moiſt, and flip- 
y, but thinks that is done here, as in the 
ladder, Inteſtines, and many other places, from 
ſome muced Part of the Nouriſnment of the Ure- 
thra it ſelf, and concludes that the Vaſa deferentia 
depoſite not all the Semen into the Veſiculæ ſemina- 
les, but carry a ſmaller Part to theſe Proſtate. 

De Graef denies, that the Vaſa deferentia con- 
vey any thing to them, or have any Commu- 
nication with them; and therefore believes, 
that the Humour that is ſeparated in the Corpus 
glanduloſum (as he calls the Proſtate) ſerves for a 
Menſtruum, or Vehicle of the Semen, which flow- 


have all ſorts of Veſſels, which 


iag but in ſmall Quantities, through ſmall Pores 
into the Urethra; it was neceſſary, that this Hu- 
mour ſhould be mixt with it, that it might the 
better reach the Womb. Whatever this Humour 
be, it is ſqueezed out partly by the Intumeſcence 
and Erection of the Penis; and partly by the Com- 
preſſion of the Sphincter of the Bladder, chat girds 
the Proſtate about. 85 1 
Theſe Proſtates are often (at leaſt partly) the 
Sear ot the Gonorrhea; and the Humour that they 
contain, is that which is ſhed. | 
TESTES Cerebri, are the two lower and leſſer 
Proruberances of the Brain, ſocall'd from the likę- 
neſs they have to Teſticles. Theſe with the Nates 
which lie above them, and the Protuberantie 
Striatee „ are the Origin of the Medulla oblon- 
gata. The Uſes of theſe Teſtes you may ſee in 
MWilliss Anatomy of the, Brain; but they ſeem bur 
conj ectural. | | 
TESTU DO, is a ſoft large Swelling, or not 
very hard, in the Head, broad, in Form of an 
Arch-Dome, or the Back of a Tortoiſe, from 
which reſemblance it takes its Name. At the be- 
ginning it grows like a Cheſs- nut, after ward like 
an Egg, wherein is contained a ſoft Matter clothed 
with a certain Tunick, (whence ſome refer this 
ſort of Tumour to Meliceres, which ſee) which 
ſticks ſo cloſe to the Skull, that many times it in- 
fects and corrupts it. Blanchard. | 
TETANUS, or Tetanon, is a Contraction, 
whereby a Limb grows rigid and inflexible. The 
cauſe of it is ſometimes a Relaxation or Palſy in 
ſome other Muſcles, which when they are relaxed, 
the oppoſite Muſcles act roo ſtrongly ; ſo that they 
draw the Part wholly to themſelves, which oughr 
to confiſt as it were in an Æquilibrium betwixt 
both. Yer ſometimes ſuch a permanent Contra- 
ction may proceed from the Tendons being loaded 
and obſtructed with ſerous Matter, which there- 
upon grow rigid and ſtiff. eee 
This Diſtemper is frequent in the Scurvy, ſo 
that the Patient can extend neither Joint nor Limb. 
The Tendons in the Back are ſometimes contracted 
into a round globular Form, which by reaſon of 
ſuch an Afflux of Humours upon them, draw the 
Bones out of their due places, and cauſe an Hun- 
ched Back, or a ſtooping or bending of it. It is 
uſually diſtinguiſhed into Univerſal ; of which 
there are three ſorts, Emproſthotonos, Opiſthotonos, 
and Tetanos, properly ſo called; and Particalar, 
which reſpects a certain Member, ' or a particular 
Joint. Blanchard. 
TETRACH ORD, in Muſick, is a Concord or 
Interval of 3 Tones. | 
The Tetrachord of the Ancients, was a Rank of 
four: Strings, accounting the Tetrachord for one 
Tone, as it is often taken in Muſick. © 
TEFRADIAPASON, a Quadruple Diapaſon 
is a Muſical! Chord, otherwiſe called a Quadruple 
Eighth, or Nine and Twentieth. 
TETRAGONIAS, a Comer whoſe Head 1s of 
a Quadrangular Figure, and its Tail or Train, 
long, thick and uniform, and does nor differ much 
from the Mereor called Trabs. 
TETRAGONISM, with ſome foreign Writers, 
is the ſame as the Quadrarure of the Circlc. 
TETRAGONUS. See Quadratus Gene. 
| TETRAHEDROMN. See Regular Bodies. N. B. 
theſe following Figures being cur in Paſt-board and 
folded up, will either of them repreſent the Tecræ- 


hedran, 
| TETRAPE- 


T H E 


THE 
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TETRAPETALOUS Flower, of a Plant, is 


Leaves (which the Botaniſts call Perala) ſer round 
rhe Seylus ro compoſe the Flower. 

Plants having a Terraperalous Flower, conſtitute 
2 diſtin Kind, and by Mr. Ray ate divided into, 


1. Such as have an uniform Tetra 
Flower, and their Seed-veſſels a little oblongiſh, 
which therefore he calls Siliquaſe. 

As the Neiri or Leucoium Luteum, and the other 
common Leucoium ; rhe Dentaria, the Leucoium 
Siliquoſum, Alyſſon , Viola Lutiaris, Paronychia, 
Heſpers, Alliaria, Rapa, Napus, Sinapt, Rapiſtrum, 


Eruca ſpuria, „Cardamine, Turrith, Pilo- 
ſells Siliquaſa, and the Raphanus Ruſticanus and 
Aquaticus. 


2. Such as have their Seed-caſe or Veſſel! ſhorter, 
which therefore for diſtinction he calls Capſulate 
and Siliculoſa; as the Myagrum, Draha, Leucoium 
Silique ſubtorunda, Cochlearia, Naſturtium, Lepi 
dium vulgare; Thlaſpi, Braſica marina, Glaſtum, 
| Eruca marina, &c. 


3. Such as have 4 kind of, or ſeeming Tertape- 


that which conſiſts of but four ſingle coloured | 


peralous | 


Officers of any Town or Marker, who would con” 

{train them to pay Toll of their Merchandize — 

to the ſkid Grant or Preſeriptin. 

NOR, ar Tenor, according to ſome, is the 

Name of an abducent Muſcie which draws the 

Thumb from the Fore-finger. 

THEODOLITE, is an Inſtrument uſed in Sur- 

vezing, and taking of Heights and Diſtances. 


Ir conſiſteth of ſeveral Parts: As, 


1. A Circle of Broſs, divided ima ſoun Qua- 
drants, repreſenting the four Carding!, * of 
the Compaſs, Eaſt, Weſt, North and South, and 
noted with the Letters,. N. S. W. E. 

Each of theſe Quadrants is divided into 90 De- 
grees, and ſubdivided as the Largeneſs of the In- 
ſtrument will permit, commonly by Diagonals. 

Theſe four Quadrants are to be numbred by 
10, 20, 30, Sc. both ways beginning at the North 
and South Points, and ending with 90, at the Eaſt 
and Weſt Points. 


| 2. A Box and Needle, ſo conveniently contrived 
ro ſtand upon the Centre of the Circle, upon which 


Centre, the Inſtrument, the Index, with its Sights, 


muſt be made ro turn about, and yer both tlie In- 
ſtrument, and the Box and Needle remain firm. At 
the bottom of the Box there muſt be a Card or Ma- 
riner.s Compaſs fixed, anſwerable to the Letters E. 
W. N. S. apon the Inſtrument, 


3. 4 Socket on the Back- de, (either Plain or 
with a Bal, which is much better) to be put upon 


talous Flower, i. e, a Monopetalous one divided 


deeply into 4 Partitions, and theſe he calls Anma. 
lous ; as the Papaver, Agremone, Veronica, Tithy- | 


-mallus, Plantago, Coronopus, Pſyllium, Lyſamachia 
Siliquoſs, Alſine ſpuria, cc. 


TETRAPHARMACUM, is a Medicine con- 


ſiſting of four Ingredients, as Unguentum Baſili- 


the Head of a three- leg ged Staff. 


4. A Staff to ſer the Inſtrument upon; the Neck 
ar the Head whereof muſt be made ro go into the 
Sockee on the Backſide of the Inſtrument. 


Irs Uſe is for taking Heights and Diftances,as alſo 
taking of Angles, in Surveying of Land, &c, ; 


TETRAPTOTES, are in Grammar, fuch de- 
fective Nouns, as have only four Cates; as, Plus, | 


which wants the Dative and Vocative Singular. 


© TETRASTYLE, in Archite ture, is a Building | 


which hath four Columns in the Faces before and 


behind. | 
TEXTURE. The Texture of any Natural 


* 


Body, is that peculiar diſpoſition of its conſtituent 
Particles, and making it have ſuch à Form, or be 
of ſuch a Nature, or be endowed with ſuch Qua- 


, 


ſo called, becauſe rhe Optick Nerves rife our of | 


lities. 
THALAMI Nervorum Opticorun, are two Pro- 
minences of the lateral Ventricles of the Cerebrum, 


them. They are Medullary without, but a little 
Cineritious within. They are of an oblong Figure. 
THAUGHTS, or Thoughts, are the Benches on 
which the Rowers fit in a Boat to Row. 
THELONIA rationabils habendo pro Dominis 
habentibus Dominica Regs ad firmam, is a Writ 
that lies for him that hath of the King's Demeſne 
in Fee-farm, to recover reaſonable Toll of the 
King's Tenants there, if his Demeſile have been 
accuſtomed to be Tol led. | 
THELONIUM, or Breve eſſendi quieti de The- 
lonio, is a Writ lying for the Citizens of any City, 
or Burgeſſes of any Town, that have a Charter or 


To take the Quantity of an Angle by the 
Theodolite. 


As ſuppoſe the Angle A, of a Field, two of 


whoſe Sides is A B or A C. 


nn 


» 


" thy 


Place your Inſtrument in thẽ Angle A, orasneat 
as poſlible, and let Marks be ſer up near B and C, 
ſo far off the Hedges as your Inſtrument at A ſtands 
(which yer is not neceſſary) then turn the Inſtru- 
ment about, till through the fixed Sights you ſee 
the Mark at B, there ſcrew it faſt; next turn the 


A 
N 


Preſcription to free them from Toll, againſt the 


moveable Index, till chrough the Sights thereof 
| 5E2 you 
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"THE 


THO 


Ye ee the Mark at C;thewrhe Degrees upon the 
Limb cut by the Index, gives che Angle B AC. 
THEOREM, is a Speculative de- 


is either, 


ing the Properties of any Subj 


1. Univerſal, which extends univerſally to any 
ity without Reſtriction; as, That the Reftan- 
angle of the Sum and Difference of am two Quants- 


ties, is equal to the Difference of their Squares. 


2. Piifficiter, when it extends only to a parti- 
cular | Va ſtity. a er 


3. Negative, which demonſtrates rhe Impoſſibi- 
lity of an Aſſertion; as, That the Sum of two Bi- 
quadrate Numbers cannot make a Square. 


Local, which relates to a Surface; as, That 
Triangle of the ſame Baſe and Altitude are equal. 


5. A plain Theorem, 1s that which relates to ei- 
ther a Rectilneal Surface, or to one terminated by 
the Circumference of a Circle; as, That all Angles 
in the ſame Segment are equal, 


6. A ſolid Theorem, is that which treats about a 
Space terminated by a ſolid Line; that is, by any 
of the three Conicł Sections; as, If a Right Line 
cut two-Aſymptotickh, Parabola's, its two Parts termi- 
nated by them ſhall be equal. 


7. A Reciprocal Theorem, is one whoſe Converſe: 


1s true; as, That if a Triangle have two equal Sides, 


it muſt have two equal Angies, The Converſe of 
which is true, That if it have two equal Angles, it 
muſt have two equal Sides. 
 THERAPEUTICA, is that part of Phyfick, 
which delivers the Method of Healing. 
THERIOMA, is a wild cruel Ulcer, like Car- 


einoma; Which ſee. Blanchard. | 
THERME, are the Bath or other Medicinal | 


Waters which are Hor. Tis moſt probable, as 
Dr. Woodward well obſerves, (Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth, 
p. 144.) That rheie do not owe their Hear :o any 
Colluctation or Efferveſcence of the Minerals in 
them, bur to the ſubterranean Heat or Fire, which 
communicates with them by ſome Spiracle or Ca- 


nal, by which a greater Quantity of Heat is deri- 


ved thither, than ro ordinary Springs. Tho 
Mr. Charas hath lately revived the former Opini- 
on. Vid. Memoirs Mathemat. & de Phyſique, A. D. 
1692, 

THERMANTICA, are healing Medicines. 

THERMOSCOPE, or Thermometer, 1s a Phi- 
loſophical Inſtrument, uſually made of Glaſs, fil- 
led with ringed Spirit of Wine, or ſome other pro- 
per Liquor; and deſigned to meaſure, or eſtimate 
the Hear and cold of any parricular Place ; or of 
the ſame Place in differeut Seaſons, and ar diffe- 
rent Times. 

Ar the Bottom is a pretty large Ball filled with 


the Spirit or tinged Liquor, with a Stem riſing, to 
about three or four Foot perpendicular. To ad- 
juſt the Diviſions, or Degrees of which; the Ball 
may be placed in Water, which is juſt beginning 


to freeze, and then noting the height of the Spirit 
in the Stem, place againſt that O, and graduate it 
afterward, up and down, for Heat and Cold. 

Dr. Hool, in order to adjuſt theſe Graduations 
with the greater Accuracy, hath contrived, and 


deſcribed an Inſtrument for that purpoſe. ae. So 

Micrograph. Pag. 38. me 

The Way of filling Thermoſcopes, or ſuch other ſmal 
Glaſs Tubes, with Spirit of Wine, or Water. 


- * 
Take the Ball of the Glaſs, and firſt warm ir 
gently between your Hands, then neal it very 
well (tho gently) before a good Fire, turning it 
round, that it may be equally warm, for without 
this Caution, you'll endanger breaking it. Then 
applying the Ball ro the Flame of a Lamp or 
Candle, turning it about in it, heat it as hot as 
you can, without melting the Glaſs, and then ſpee- 
dily immerſing the open end of the Pipe into a 
Veſſel of that Liquor you intend to fill it withal, 


che Liquor will riſe into it, and fill it very near 


full. | 
The Reaſon of which aſcent of the Liquor is, 


That the Air within the Ball and Tube, beingex- 


pelled in great Meaſure by the Heat, or at leaſt, 
rariſied there to a very great Degree; the immer- 

ſed open End of the Tube keeps oft the Preſſure of 
the Incumbent Atmoſphere on that part of the Li- 
quor that the end of the Tube covers; but the At- 
moſphere preſſes on all other Parts of the Liquor 
in the open Veſſel; and conſtquently (there being 
none, or but a very ſmall Quantity of Air within 
the Tube to hinder it) forces it by its weight, up in- 
to the Tube, till it gain an Equilibrium with the 


Preſſure, or Weight of the Air without. 


If by this Method the Tube cannot be filled 
full enough, the reſt may be ſupplied by a ſmall 
Glaſs-Funnel, whoſe Shank muſt be drawn our 
exceeding flender, and inſerted into the Orifice of 
the Tube; and then by blowing, you may force 
with your Breath the Spirit of Vine into the Tube, 
ſo as to fill it quite, or to what Degree you pleaſe. 

Dr. Hook, in his Micragraphia, hath an Engine 
for graduating Thermometers, to make them true 
Standards of Heat and Cold. 

THLIPSIS, is a Compreſſion of the Veſſels in 
an Animal Body. Blanchard. | 

THORACICA Inferior, a Branch of the Sub- 
clavial Veins, ſpreading it ſelf upon the ſide of the 
Breaſts by ſeveral Branches, which communicate 
by Anaſtomoſis, with the Branches of the Axygos, 
under the Muſcles of the Breaſt. 

THORACICA Superior, is a Branch of the Sub- 
clavial Vein, arifing from rhe Baſilica, and goes to 
the Mammilla and Muſcles of the Breaſt. 

THORAX, or Medius Venter, the Cheſt ; is all 
the Cavity which is circumſcribed above, by the 
Neck-bones ; below, by the Diaphragme; before, 
by the Breaſt-bone ; behind, by the Back-bones ; 
on the Sides, by the Ribs; ir is of an Oval Figure, 
contains the Heart and Lungs, and is cover d on 
the infide with a Membrane called Pleura. 

Hippocrates and Ariſtotle, took all that Space 
from the Neck-bone, ro the very Secrers, borh 
the middle and lowermoſt Cavity, for the Tho- 
rax. 

THOUGHTS, or Thaug bes, ſo the Seamen call 
the Seats or Benches, on which the Men ſit down 
to row in a Boat. 

THOWLES, are thoſe Pines in the Gunnel of 
a Boat, between which the Men put their Oars 
when they row. 2 | 

THREE-LEGG'D-STAFF, is an Inſtrument 
conſiſting of Wooden Leggs, made with Joints to 


{hvr all together, and to take off in the middle, 0 
the 


TIB 


TIE 


the better Carriage; and on its Top is uſually a 


Ball and Socket to ſupport and adjuſt Inſtruments 


for Aſtronomy, Surveying, &c. ef 
THROMBUS, is a Coagulation of Blood or 

Milk into Clots or Cluſters. Blanchard. 
THYMUS, is a conglobate Glandule in the 


Throat, growing to the upper part of the Mediaſti- 


num, and ſeared between the Diviſions of the Sub- 
clavian Veins and Arteries; it is whitiſn, ſoft and 
ſpungy, and larger in Children, and in Women, 
than in Men. The Jugular Veins and Arteries paſs 
thro' the Gland as they go up the Neck, bur this 
don't ſend any conſpicuous Twigs or Branches to 
it: Its Uſe ſeems to be to prop and ſtrengthen the 
Diviſions of the Aorta and Cava, and to defend 
them from being compreſſed by the Claviculæ when 
we ſtoop forwards, and perhaps in Infants in whom 
it is large, and conſiſts in 3 Glands, it may contri- 
bute towards the refining and depurating of the 
Chyle ; and poſſibly it may hinder (as Verbeyen 


thinks) and too haſty Mixture of the Chyle with 


the Blood in Children. | 
THYROARYTANOIDES, is a Pair of large 
Muſcles, that proceed from rhe Cartilage, called 
Scutiformis, and extending themſelves forward ro 
the ſides of the Arytenoides ; the fourth and fifth 
Part of the Larynx, ſerve to contract, and cloſe 
the opening of the Larynx. . 
THYREOIDEEZ Glandule, are two of a viſ- 
tous, ſolid Subſtance, wonderfully adorned with 
Veſſels of all forrs, and hard Membranes, almoſt 
of the bigneſs, and ſhape of an Hen's Egg, ſituate 
at the lower Part of the Larynx, at the ſides of the 
Cartilages, called Scutiformis. Their Uſe ſeems 
ro be to ſeparate a Liquor from the Lubrication of 
the Larynx, whereby the Voice is renared firm, 
ſmooth and fweer ; and they contribute alſo to the 
roundneſs of the Neck, by their filling up the 
empty Spaces about the Larynx. | 
| THYROIDES, is the Carrilage, called Scuti- 
Forms, of the Larynx : Alſo the Hole of the Os Pu- 
bis, is by ſome called by this Name. See Scuti- 
For mis. 355 
' THYRSUS, is a Word uſed by the Botaniſts, 
for the uprighr, and tapering Stalk : And tis often 
uſed for Spica, which is an Ear, or Blade of 
Corn. NO 3 
TIBIA, the Leg, is the Part betwixt the Knee 
and the Ancle: It conſiſts of two Bones; one out- 
ward, called Focile Minus; another inward, and 
larger, which has uſurped the Name of the whole, 
and is called Tibia; others call it Focile Maj is, 
and Canna Major: The upper End has a Proceſs, 
which is received by a Cavity in the Thigh, and 
two oblong Cavities to admit the Heads of the 
Thigh-bone ; the Depth of which Cavities is en- 
creaſed by a Cartilage that is annexed thereunto 
by Ligaments: This Carrilage is moveable, ſoft, 
ſlippery, moiſtened with an unctuous Humour; 
thick in its Circumference, and ſmaller towards 
the Center, whence it is called Lunata, made like 
an Half Moon; there are rugged ſharp Ligaments 


before, which encreaſe the Lunary Cartilages: 


The fore Part, which is acute and long, is called 
Spina: There is below a prominent and gibbuus 


Proceſs in the inner Side, nigh the Foot; and is} 


called Malleolus Internus, the inner Ancle-bone. 
TIBIALIS Anticus, a Muſcle of the Tarſus, (© 

called from its Situation on the Fore- part of the Ti- 

bia: It's alſo by Spigelius called, Muſculus Cate. 


ne, becauſe when it is divided, the Patient is 


forced to uſe a Sling, to ſupport the Foot in walk” 
ing: Its Origination is fleſhy from the lower Part 
of the ſuperior Appendage of che Tibia, between 
the Prominence, where the great Tendon of all the 
extending Muſcles of the Leg is inſerted, and the 
Origination of the Muſculus Exrenſor magnus Di gi- 
torum Peds : It alſo continues a dilgregated fleihy 
Origination, for near rwo Thirds of the ſuperior 
Parr of the ſaid Tibia, externally Laternal, next the 
Fibula ; which compoſing a fleſhy Belly, leffens it 
ſelf in half its Progreſs, and growing into a ſtrong, 
and ſomewhat round Tendon, deſcending oblique- 
ly over the inferior Part of the ſaid Tibia; and 
under the Annular Ligament, is inferred to the 
infide of the Os Cunei formgę Maj us, that ſuſtains 
the Os Metatarſus Pollicis : This pulls the Foot 
upwards and forwards, directly. 

TIBIALIS Peſticus, is a Muſcle of the Foot, 
v- hich being placed on the Back- part of the Tibia; 
is alſo called Muſculus Nauticus, nad Mariners 
chiefly uſe it in climbing up the Maſts of their 
Ships. It lies partly under the Flexor tertii interno- 
dis Policy, which Muſcle muſt be partly raiſed 
together with the Flexor tertii internodii Digitorum 
Pedu, before we can have a clear fight of it. It 
appears Biventral, ariſing partly Tendinous, and 
partly fleſhy from the Superior and Back- part of 
che Fibala ; as alſo from the Ligament that is con- 
tained between the ſaid Bone and the Tibia; in 
near half its Progreſs it becomes leſs, and grows 
fleſhy again, and making a ſtrong round Tendon 
which runs in a Sinus, on the Back- part of the 
lower Appendage of the Tibia, called the Malleolus 
Internus under an Annular Ligament, and is in- 
ferred to the Os Naviculare,internally and laterally. 
This draws the Foor upwards and inwards. 
| TIDE, the Word Tide ſignifies as well the Eb- 
bing as the Flowing of the Sea ; the former of 
which the Seamen call Tide of Ebb; the latter, 
Tide of Flood. A Windward Tide, is when the Tide 


the Wind and Tide go both rhe ſame way ; when 
the Tide runs very ſtrong, they call it a Tide-Gate. 


with the Tide of Flood or Ebb, as long as thar 
laſts, and then to ſtay at an Anchor all the Time 


when the ſame Tide returns. It's ſaid to flow Tide 
and Hal ftide, when the Tide runs three Hours 
(which is four Points of the Compaſs) in the Offeng, 
longer than it doth by the Shore. By longer, they 
do not mean more Hours, for it always Ebbs and 
Flows ſix Hours, but that if it be high Water a 
Shoar at Twelve a Clock, it will not be ſo in the 
Offeng till Three, which is the Bound, and Time for 
the running of a Half tide. If it Ebbs and Flows 
more, they ſay, It runs Half. tide, and half Quar- 


Harbour over a Bar or Sand, their Word is, that 
they will bring the Tide with them; that is, they 


over the Bar or Sand ſafely. | 

TIDES. Mr. Henry Philips in Philoſoph. Tranf. 
N. 34. gives the following Proportion for finding 
the Tides. 


Firſt, Divide a Circle into 12 equal Parts, or 
Hours, according to the Moon's Motion, or Di- 
{tance from the Sun, from the New Moon to the 
Full, 


— 


runs againſt the Wind. A Leeward Tide, is when 
| To tide it over, ur up into any Place, is to goin 


the contrary Tide laſts, and then to fer in again, 


ter, that is five Points; when they are to go into a 


will come in with the Flood, that ſo they may get 
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Secondly, Let the Diameter of the Circle be di- 

_ vided into 90 Parts or Minutes, that is according 

to the Time of the Difference of Tides between 

the New, or Full Moon; and the Quarters, which 
is one Hour and a half. 


Thirdly, Make Pe 
meter of the Circle, from Hour ro Hour. 

_ Fourthly, Reckon the Time of the Moon's com- 
ing to the South in che Circumference of the 
Circle, and obſerve the Perpendicular Line that 
falls from that Point upon the Diameter; and the 
Proportional Minutes cut thereby, will ſhew how 
many Hears or Minutes are to be ſubtracted from 
the Time of high Tides at the New and Full Moon, 
that fo may havg the true Time of the Tides 


Day. 
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Example. 


At London, on the Day of the New and Full 


Days old, it will be South about 3 of the Clock, 
and it will be High- tide 3 Hours afterwards; that 
is, at 6 of the Clock. But now by this Rule, if 
you count this Time of the Moon's coming to the 
South, in the Circumference, rhe. Perpendicular 
Line which comes from 3 to 9, cuts the Diameter 
in the half at 45 Minutes: Which ſhews, that 
ſo much is to be abated from the Time of H:gh- 
water in the New and Full Moon : So that it is 
High- tide 45 Minutes before 6 of the Clock; that 
is, at 5 Hours, 15 Minutes, and not at 6 of the 
Clock, according to the common Rules. 

The like you may do for any other Port or 
Place, knowing the Time of High-water, at the 
New and Full Moon in that Place: And this may 
be more readily done, if you ſer down the Time 


the Diameter, as is done for London in this Exam- 
ple, where tis Higb-tide at 3 of the Clock. So 
that when the Moon is South at 3 of the Clock, 
the Perpendieular cuts the Diameter at 2 Hours, 
15 Minutes; which added to the Time of the 
Southing, gives 3 Hours, 15 Minutes; and fo 
when the Moon is South at 9 of the Clock, by ad- 
ding 2 Hours, 15 Minutes, you have the Time of 
Higb- water, which is 11 Hours, 15 Minutes. 
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erpendicular Lines crois the Dia- | 


Moon, it is High-tide at 3 of the Clock; that is, | 
when the Moon is 3 Hours paſt the Meridian: And | 
ſo by the common Rule, the Moon being about 4 | 


of High-water at the New and Full Moon under | 


And thus you may cafily make a Table, which 
the Sourhing. of the Moon, ſhall readily tell you 
the Time of Higb-tide at any Time of the 


Note, If the Difference be not ſo much between 
tae Neap-tides and Spring-tides, in other Places as 
it is in this our Example, the Diameter muſt be 
divided into fewer Parts. 

Our learned Aſtronomer Mr. Flamſtead, Philof. 
| Tranſ. N. 143. gives us a new and more correct 
| Tide-Table, (which he alſo now publiſhes every 
Tear) improving what Mr. Philips had begun, 
dy obſerving that the Tides did not uſually hold 
out ſo long as Mr. Philips Calculation made them 
ro do. He found by above 8o Obſervations of 


| che Higb- waters at Tower-wharf and Greenwich, 


Thar the greateſt Differences between the Moox's 
true Southing, and the High-waters, were not, as 
Philips ſaid, at Full, New, and Quarter Moons, bur 
the greateſt near the Neaps, and the ieſ near the 
bigheſt Spring-tides. hs. | 
There is an Hypotheſis to ſolve the Motion of 
the Tides, mentioned in Phsloſoph. Tranſ. N. 16. 
from that Learned Mathematician Dr. Walls : 
In which, he ſuppoſes the Earth and Moon to 
move round the Sun, in a Circle, or Ellipſe, de- 
ſcribed by their common Centre of Gravity. Bur 
this Hypotheſis places the higheſt Annual Tides not 
near the Equinoxes, but about Candlemas and 
All- bollantide; that is, inthe beginning of February 
and November. But I could never find that the 
Thing was fo in Fact; but that on the contrary, 


they are always greateſt at or near the Equinoxes, 


as hath been generally obſerved : I ſhall therefore 
refer the Reader to the Ingenious Hypotheſis it 
ſelf, without giving any particular Account of it 
here. | e 


| | 
The true Theory of the Tides extracted from that ad- 


mirable Treatiſe of Sir Iſaac Newton, Intituted, 
Philoſophiæ Naturalis Principia Mathematica; 
By that Excellent Mathematician, Captain 
Halley. 


The Principle upon which this Author proceeds 
to explain moſt of the great and ſurpriſing Appea- 
rances of Nature, is no other than that of Gravity, 
whereby in the Earth all Bodies have a Tendency 
towards its Centre, as is moſt evident: And from 
undoubted Arguments tis proved, That there is 
ſuch a Gravitation towards the Centre of the Sun, 
Moon, and all the Planets. | 

From this Principle, as a neceſſary Conſequence, 
follows the Spherical Figure of the Earth and Sea, 
and of all the other Celeſtial Bodies; and tho the 
tenacity and firmneſs of the ſolid Parts, ſupport the 
Inequalities of the Land above the Level; yet the 
Fluids preſſing equally, and eaſily yielding to each 
other, do ſoon reſtore the Equilibrium, if diſturb- 
ed, and maintain the exact Figure of the Globe. 

Now this Force of the Deſcent of Bodies to- 
wards the Centre, is nor in all Places alike, but is 
ſtill lefs and leſs, as the Diſtance from the Centre 
encreaſes: And in the ſaid Book it is demonſtra- 
ted, Thar this Force decreaſes as the Square of 
the Diſtance encreaſes; that is, the Weight of Bo- 
dies, and the Force uf their Fall is leſs, in Parts 
more removed from the Cenrre, in the Proportion 
of the Squares of the Diſtance. | 
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As for Example. 


A Ton Weight on the Surface of the Earth, if 
it were raiſed to the height of 4000 Miles, which 
let be the Semidiamerer of the Earth, would weigh 
but a Quartet of a Ton, or 500 J. Weight. 

If ro 12000 Miles, or 3 Semi-diameters from 
the Surface; that is, 4 from the Centre, it would 
weigh bur 1 fixteenth Part of the Weight on the 
Surface, or a Hundred and a Quarter: So that it 
would be as eaſie for the Strength of a Man at 


that height, to carry a Ton Weight, as here on the 


Surface to carry a Hundred and a Quarter. 


And in the ſame Proportion does the Velocities 


of the Fall of Bodies decreaſe: For whereas on 
the Surface of the Earth, all things fall 16 Foot 
in a Second, at one Semi-diameter above; this 
Fall is bur 4 Foot; and at 3 Semi- diameters, or 
4 from the Center, it is but r of the Fall at the 
Surface, or but one Foot in a Second, and at 
greater Diſtances both Weight and Fall become 
very little; but yer at all given Diſtances, is ſtill 
ſomething, tho the Effect become inſenſible. 

At the Diſtance of the Moon (which ſuppoſe 
to be 60 Semi-diameters of the Earth) 3600 
Pounds Weight but one Pound, and the Fall of Bo- 
dies is but +;<- of a Foot in a Second, or 16 Foot 
in a Minute; that is, that a Body fo far off de- 
ſcends in a Minute no more than the ſame at the 
Surface of the Earth would do in a Second of Time. 

And as was ſaid before, the ſame force decrea- 
fing after the ſame manner, is evidently found in 
the Sun, Moon, and all the Planets; but more e- 
ſpecially in the Sun, whoſe Force is prodigious be- 
coming ſenſible even at the immenſe diſtance of 
Saturn. This gives room to ſuſpect that the force 
of Gravity is in the Celeſtial Globes proportional 


to the Quantity of Matter in each of them: And 


the Sun being at leaſt 10000 times (for Inſtance, 
tho he is far bigger) as big as the Earth, its Gra- 
viration or attracting force, is found to be at leaſt 
10000 times as much as that of the Earth, acting 
on Bodies at the ſame Diſtances. 5 
Whence alſo, all the ſurpriſing Phænomina of 


the Flux and Reflux of the Sea he ſhews in the | 


like manner to proceed from the ſame Principle. 
If the Earth were alone, that is to ſay, nor af- 
fected by the Actions of the Sun and Moon, it is 
not to be doubted, but the Ocean being equally 
preſſed by the force of Gravity towards the Cen- 
ter, would continue in a perfect Stagnation al- 
ways at the ſame height, without ever ebbing or 
flowing; but it being by him demonſtrated, That 


the Sun and Moon have a like Principle of Gravi- | 


ration towards their Centers, and that the Earth is 
within the Activity of their Attractions, it will 
plainly follow, That che Equality of the Preſſure 


of Gravity towards the Centre will thereby be di- 


ſturbed; and tho' the ſmalneſs of theſe Forces, 
in reſpect to the Gravitation towards the Earth's 
Centre, render them alrogerher imperceptible by 
any Experiments we can deviſe, yet the Ocean 
being fluid, and yielding to the leaft force, by its 
riſing, ſhews where it is leaſt preſt, and where it 
is more preſt by its ſinking. 

Now if we ſuppoſe the force of the Moon's At- 
traction to decreaſe as the Square of the Diſtance 
from its Center increaſes, (as in the Earth, and o- 
ther Celcſtial Bodies) we ſhall find, that where the 
Moon is perpendicularly either above or below the 


Horizon, either in Zenith or Nadir, there the force 
of Gravity is moſt of all diminiſned, and conſe- 

uently that there the Ocean muſt neceſſarily 
well, by the coming in of the Water from thoſe 
Parts where the Preſſure is greateſt, viz. in thoſ⸗ 
Places where the Moon is near the Horizon; but 
that this may be the better underſtood, twas 
thought needful to add the following Scheme, 
where M is the Moon, E the Earth, C its Centre, 
Z the Place where the Moon 1s in the Zenith, N 
where the Nadir. | | 
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Now by the Hypotheſis it is evident, that the 
Water in Z, being nearer, is more drawn by the 
Moon, than the Centre of the Earth C, and that 
again more than rhe Water in N ; therefore the 
Water in Z has a Tendency towards the Moon, 


| contrary to that of Gravity, being equal to the 


Exceſs of the Gravitation in Z, above that in C. 


And in the other Caſe, the Water in N tending 


leſs towards the Moon, than the Centre C, will be 
leſs preſs d, by as much as is the Difference of 
the Gravitations towards the Moon in C and in N. 

This rightly underſtood, it follows plainly, that 
the Sea, which otherwiſe ſhould be Spherical, up- 
on the Preſſure of the Moon, muſt form it ſelf into 
a Spheroidal, or Oval Figure, whoſe longeſt Dia- 
meter is where the Moon is Vertical, and ſhorteſt 
where ſhe is in the Horizon; and that the Moon 
ſhifring her Poſition, as ſhe turns round the Marth 
once a Day, this Oval of Water ſhifts with her, 
occaſioning thereby the two Floods and Ebbs ob- 
{-rvable in each 25 Hours. 

And this my ſuffice as to the general Cauſe of 
the Tides : It remains now to ſhew how naturally 
this Motion accounts for all the Particulars that 
have been obſerved about them; ſo that there can 
be no room left to doubt, but that this is the true 
Cauſe thereof. 95 1 

The Spring- tides, upon the New and Full Moons, 


and the Neap-tides, on the Quarrers, are occaſion d 
by the attractive Force of the Sun, in the New and 


Full, conſpiring with the Attraction of the Moon, 

and producing a Tide by their united Forces; 
whereas in the Quarters, the Sun raiſes the Water 
where rhe Moon depreſſes ir, and on the contrary ; 
ſo as the Tides are made only by the Difference of 
their Attraction. | 

Thar the force of the Sun is no greater in this 
Caſe, proceeds from the very ſmall Proportion the 
Semi- diameter of the Earth bears to the vaſt Di- 
ſtance of the Sun. ; 

It is alſo obſerved, That ceters paribus, the 
Equinofial Spring-tides in March and September, or 
near them, are the higheſt, and the Neap-tides the 
lowelt ; which proceeds from the greater Agitati- 
on of the Waters, when the fluid Spherord revolves 
about a great Circle of the Earth, that when it 
turns about in a leſſer Circle; it being plain, that 
if the Moon were conſtituted in the Pole, and there 
ſtood, that the Spherozd would have a fixt Poſition, 
and that it would be always High- water under the 
Poles, and Low- water every where under the Equi- 
noctial; and therefore the nearer the Moon ap- 


proaches the Poles, the leſs is the Agitation of the 
N Ocean; 
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Ocean, which is of all the greateſt, when rhe 
Moos is in the Equinoctial, or fartheſt diſtant from 
the Poles. 

Whence the Sun and Moon, being either con- 
joyn'd or oppoſite in the Equinoctial, produce rhe 


greateſt Spring-tides ; and the ſubſequent Neap- 
rides 8 by the Tropical Moon in the | 


Quarrers, are always the leaft Tides ; whereas in 
June and December the Spring-tides are made by 


the Tropical Sun and Moon, and therefore leſs vi- 


Moon, and therefore are the ſtronger. 

Hence it happens, that the Difference between 
the Spring and Neap- tides in theſe Months, is much 
leſs conſiderable than in March and September. 

And the Reaſon why the higheſt Spring- tide: 


are found to be rather before the Vernal, and after 


the Autumnal Equinox, viz. in February and Octo- 
ber, than preciſely upon them, is, becauſe the Sun 
is nearer the Earth in the Winter Months, and ſo 
comes to have a greater Effect in producing the 


Tides. | 


Hitherto we have conſidered ſuch Aﬀections of 
the Tides as are univerſal, without Relation to par- 
ticular Caſes; what follows from the differing 
Latitudes of Places, will be eafily underſtood by 


the following Figures. 


Let APP E be the Earth covered over with 
very deep Waters, C irs Centre, PP its Poles, A E 
the Equinoctial, FF the Parallel of Latitude of a 
Place, D d another Parallel at equal Diſtance on 
the other fide of the Equinoctial, H the two 


Points where the Moon is Vertical, and let K K 


be the great Circle wherein the Moon appears 
Horizontal. | 

Ir is evident, that a Spheroid deſcribed upon H hþ 
and K K, ſhall nearly repreſent the Figure of the 
Sea; and Cy, CD, CF, Ca, ſhall be the 
Heights of the Sea in the Places f, D, F, d, in all 
which it is High-water: And ſeeing that in 12 
Hours time, by the diurnal Rotation of the Earth, 
the Point F is transferr'd to F and d to D: The 
Height of the Sea C FE, will be that of the High- 
water, when the Moon is preſent, and Cy that of 
the other High water, when the Moon is under the 
Earth; which in the Caſe of this Figure is leſs 
than the former C F. | 

And in the oppoſite Parallel D d, the contrary 
happens: The riſing of the Water being always 
alternately greater and leſs in each place, when it 
is produced by the Moon declining ſenſibly from 
the Equinoctial, that being the greateſt of the two 
High- waters in each Diurnal Revolution of the 
Moon, wherein ſhe approaches neareſt either to the 


Zenith or Nadir of the Place. Whence it is, that 


the Moon in the Northern Signs in this part of the 
World, makes the greateſt Tides when above the 
Earth, and in the Southern Signs when under the 
Earth; the Effect being always the greateſt where 
the Moon is fartheſt from the Horizon, either a- 
bove or below it. | 
And this alternate Increaſe and Decreaſe of the 
Tides, has been obſerv'd to hold true on the Coaſt 
of England, at Briſtol by Captain Sturmy, and at 
Plymouth by Mr. Colepreſſe. 5 
But the Motions hitherto mention d, are ſome- 
what altered by the Libration of the Water, where- 
by tho the Action of the Luminaries ſhould ceaſe, 
the Flux and Reflux of the Sea would for ſome 
time continue: This Conſervation of the impreſſed 
Motion diminiſnes the Difference that otherwiſe 
would be between two conſequent Tides, and is 
the Reaſon why the higheſt Spring- tides are not 
preciſely on the New and Full Moons, nor the Neaps 
on the Quarters; but generally they are the third 
Tides after them, and ſometimes later. 
All theſe things would regularly come to pals, if 
the whole Earth were covered with Sea very deep; 
bur by reaſon of the ſhoalnefs of ſome places, and 


the narrowneſs of the Straits, by which the Tides 


are in many Places propagared, there ariſes a great 
diverfity in rhe Effect, and not to be accounted 
for, without an exact Knowledge of all the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Places; as of the Poſition of the 


Land, and the Breadth and Depth of the Chan- 


nels by which the Tide flows ; for a very flow and 
imperceptible Motion of the whole Body of the 


Water, where it is (for Example) two Miles 


deep, will ſuffice to raiſe its Surface 10 or 12 Feet 


in a Tide's'Time ; whereas, if the lame Quantity of 


Water were to be conveyed upon a Channel of 40 
Fathom deep, it would require a very great 
Stream to effect it, in fo large Inlets as are the 
Channel of England, and the German Ocean ; 
whence the Tide is found to ſer ſtrongeſt in thoſe 
Places where the Sea grows narroweſt, the ſame 


Quantity of Water being to paſs through a ſmaller 


Paſſage : This is mc evident in the Streigber be- 
rween Portland and C. de Hogue in Normandy, 


where the Tide runs like a Sluce, and would be 


yet more between Dover and Calais, if the Tide 
coming about the Iſland from the North did not 
check it. And this Force being once impreſs d 
upon the Water, continues to carry it about the 
Level of the ordinary height in the Ocean, parti- 
cularly where the Water meets a direct Obſtacle, 
as it is in St. Maloes; and where it enters into a 
long Channel, which running far into the Land, 
grows very ſtrait as its Extremity; as it is in the 


Se vern- Sea, at Chepftow and Briſtol. 


This ſnoalneſs of the Sea, and the Intercurrent 
Continents, are the Reaſon that in the open O- 
cean the Time of Higb. water is not at the Moon's 
Appulſe to the Meridian, but always ſome Hours 
after it, as it is obſerved upon all the Weſt Coaſt 
of Europe and Africa; from Ireland to the Ca 
of Good Hope: In all which, a South-Weſt Moon 


makes High-water ; and the {ame is reported to be 


on the Weſt of America. 

Bur it would be endleſs to account all the Parti- 
cular Solutions, which are eaſie Corollaries from 
this Hypotheſis; as, why the Lakes, ſuch as the 
Caſpian-Sea, and Mediterranean-Sea ; ſuch as rhe 
Black-Sea, the Streights, and Baltick, have no 
ſenfible Tides : For Lakes, having no Communica- 


[Zion with the Ocean, can neither increaſe or di- 
mintſh 
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miniſh their Water, whereby to riſe, and fall ; 
and Seas that communicate by ſuch narrow Inlets, 
and are of ſo immenſe and extent, cannot in a few 
Hours time receive, or empty Water enough to raiſe, 
or ſink their Surface in any thing ſenſibly. 

Laſtly, to demonſtrate the Excellency of this 
Doctrine, the Example of the Tides in the Port of 
Tunking in China, which are ſo extraordinary, and 


differing, from all others we have yet heard of, 


may ſuffice. In this Port there is but one Flood, 
and Ebb in 24 Hours; and twice in each Month, 


viz. when the Moon is near the Equinoctial, there | 


is no Tide at all, but the Water is Stagnant; but 
with the Moon's Declination there begins a Tide, 
which is greateſt when ſhe is in the Tropical Signs; 
only with this difference, that when the Moon is to 
the North-ward of the Equinoctial, it Flows when 
ſhe is above the Earth, and Ebbs when ſhe is un- 
der, fo as to make High-Water at Moon ſetting, and 


Low. water at Moon's riſing: But on the contrary, | 


the Moon being to the Southward, makes High. wa- 
ter at riſing, and Low- water at ſetting, it Ebbing 
all the time ſhe is above the Horizon. As may 
be ſeen more at large, in the Phzloſoph. Tranſat. 
N. 162. | | 

The Cauſe of this odd Appearance, is propoſed 
by Sir I/aac Newton, to be from the concurrence of 
two Tides, the one propagated in 6 Hours, out of 
the great South Sea, along the Coaſt of China; the 
other out of rhe Indian Sea, froni berween the 
Iſlands, in 12 Hours, along the Coaft of Malacca, 
and Cambodia. 

The one of theſe Tides, being produced in 
North- Latitude, is, as has been ſaid, greater 
when the Moon being to the North of the Equa- 
tor, is above the Earth, and leſs when ſhe is under 
the Earth. 

The other of them, which is propagated from 
the Indian Sea, being raiſed in South Latitude, 
is greater when the Moon declining ro the South 
is above the Earth, unleſs when ſhe is under the 
Earth; ſo that of theſe Tides, alternately grea- 


ter and leſſer, there comes always ſucceſſively two 


of the greater, and two of the leſſer together e- 
very Day; and the High- water falls always be- 
tween the times of the arrival of the two greater 
Floods ; and the Low- water between the arrival of 
the two leſſer Floods. And the Moon coming to 


the Equinodtial, and the alternate Floods becom- 


ing equal, the Tide ceaſes, and the Water ſtag- 
nates; But when ſhe has paſſed to the other fide of 
the Equator, thoſe Floods which in the former or- 
der were the leaſt, now becoming the greateſt, 
that which before was the time of the High- water, 
now becomes the Low- water, and the Converſe; 
ſo that the whole appearance of theſe ſtrange Tides, 
is without any forcing naturally deduced from 
theſe Principles, and is a great Argument of the 
certainty of the whole Theory. 

The Theory of Des Cartes, whereby he endea- 
vours to explain the Phænomena of Tides, ſuppolſcs 
the Moon ro move round the Earth in an Ellipſis, 
in whoſe Centre the Earth is placed, ſo that by this 
means the Moon will have rwo Apogeums, and rwo 
Perig.eums ; and according to him ſhe muſt always 
be in one of her Priz.cums, at the time of her Op- 


- poſition, or Conjunction; fo that then he ſuppo- 


ſes her to preſs more ſtrongly upon the Sea, than 
ſhe doth at her Quadratures, when he faith ſne is 
in her Aprg.cum, and conſequently hath a weaker 
Preſſure : But now belides that, if this were ſo 


ir would nor ſolve the thing, the Fact it ſelf is 

nororiouſly Falſe ; for the Moon is as often in her 

Apogeum at New, and Full, as ſhe is in her Peri- 

geum at thoſe times; tho it ſeldom happens, that 

the is exactly in either, at her Lunations, Vid. Mr: 

_ s Examination of Burnet's Theory, Introdu#: 
Af yy 


Dr. Gregory in his Aſtronomy, Book 4. Prop. 65 


P. 384. demonſtrates alſo, Thar if the Globe of the 


Earth, were every where covered over with a deep 
Sea (not now conſidering the Figure, which would 
ariſe from irs Revolurion, round its Axis) it would 
put on the Figure of an oblong Spheroid, whoſe 
Axis produced, would paſs. through the Moon ; 
and this by Reaſon of the Gravitation of the Parts 
the Water towards rhe Moon: And for the ſame 
Reaſon, the Earth would pur on an oblong Sphe- 
roidical Figure, whoſe produced Axis, would alſo 
paſs thro' the Sun. 

And then in the next Propoſition he proves, That 
the Flux, and Reflux of the Sea, is occaſioned by the 
Water covering our Globe, its putting on two oblong 
Spheroidical Figures, whoſe Axes produced, would paſs 
thro the Moon and Sun. | 

And this true Cauſe of the Tides, he ſaith, was 
firſt diſcovered by the great Kepler, and afterwards 
improved very much, by our Incomparable Sir 
Iſaac Newton; which ſhewed that the Sea muſt 
needs riſe both under the Moon, and in the Parr 
Diametrically oppoſite to that. 

And this Spheroid ical Figure of the Water of the 
Sea, which like two Mountains is ftretchr out, one 
towards the Moon, and the other to the Part oppo- 
fire to her, is continually moving, or ſhifting accor- 
ding to the daily Motion of the Moon, which ir 


Moon, as ſhe more flowly moves towards the Eaſt) 
hence I fay it muſt needs be, that the Water muſt 
twice rife. and fall in 25 Hours; in which time 
the Moon moves from the Meridian of any Place, 
ro rhe lame ayain. 

And becaalc the Warer of the Earth will (well, 
or be raiſed in thoſe Places ro whom the Sun is in 
the Zenith, or Nadir, (as he proves, Prop. 64.) 
alrho' much Jeſs than when the Moon is ſo poſited: 
Therefore in the Conjunction, and Oppoſition of 


theſe Luminaries, the aforeſaid Protuberance of 


the Water will be conjoined ; and conſequently 
then the higheſt Spring-Tides; and the loweſt 
Ebbs will be when both thoſe Luminaries are in 
the Horizon of any Place; becauſe the Water is 


then elevated, and now depreſſed by the conjoint 
Force of borh. 


But in the Quadratures of the Luminaries, the 


Sun elevares the Warer where the Moon makes ir 


| all, and makes it fall where the Moon elevares it; 


ſo that the Elevation of the Water depending only 
on the difference of theſe Forces, will be the leaſt 
of all, and ſo for the Depreſſion. Between the Sy- 
zygies, and the Quadrarures, the Effects of the 
Luminaries on the Water, will be at a mean be- 
rween the two former. 

When the Moon is in the Equinoctial, the two 
oppoſite Protuberances, or Eminences of the Wa- 
ter, will be alſo in the Earth: Equator, and each 
of them deſcribing that greateſt Circle of the Earth, 
by its Diurnal Revolution, it will move ſwifter, 


and when it is thrown towards the Shoars, will 
| | 5 F 
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follows; (or rather indeed, the Earth moving to- 
wards the Eaſt in its daily Motion, ſhifts it ſelf 

away from theſe Mountains of Water, which keep 
as it were immoveable under and oppoſite to the 
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riſe higher there; beſides chat, ſomething muſt 
alſ 


o be allowed for the Equatorial Diameter of 
the Earth, being its longeſt, and conſequently the 
Water there being ſomething nearer to the Lumi- 
nary, will be raiſed higher, by their Influence, 
than in other Parts. . 

And therefore whenever the Luminaries are ei- 
ther in Conjunction, or Oppoſition, in rhe Equator, 
their Forces will be conjoined to raiſe or elevate 
the Sea ar the Equator ; as happens at the Syzygys 
next the Equinoxes, or in or near March and Sep- 
tember, when we have always the greateſt Annual 
Tides; as the Tides at the Quadratures of thole 
Moons, are always the leaft, or moſt Neap. 

Again, the Tides, (other things conſidered) are 


always greateſt when the Luminaries are in Peri- 


geo, and leaſt when they are in Apogeo ; and ſince 
this is the Caſe of the Moon in every Lunation, 
but of the Sun only in the Winter, this joined to 
the former, occaſions that the greateſt Tides in 
the Syzygys, and the leaſt in the next Quadratures, 
do precede the Vernal Equinox, and follow the 
Autumnal one. | 
| Hitherro the Properties of the Tides have been 
conſidered only univerſally, as they affect the whole 
Globe of the Earth; it remains, that thoſe ſhould 
be next ſpoken of, which ariſe from the different 
Latitudes of different Places. 3 
To which purpoſe, let BEKAQH repreſent 


the Earth, whoſe Centre is at T, its North Pole A, 


the other B: EQ the Equaror, and C D, F G, 
two Parallels to it, one toward the North, the 
other toward the South. 


Let the Water round the Earth conform it ſelf 
into an Oblong Spheroid, ( becauſe of the Moon s 
being near it) whoſe Axis K H, produced towards 


H, ſhall paſs through the Moon: Then ſhall T H, 
or T K, be the greateſt height of the Water, 


(reckoning from the Centre T) and TM, or T N, 
the leaſt; which latter is equal to the height of the 


Water in any Point of the Circle NM : v. gr. 
where ever it meets with the Parallels, C D, F G, 


as ſuppoſe in X or X. | 
Alſo the Right Lines T C, T F, I D, and 
T G, (being ſuppoſed to be drawn) will denote 
the height of the Water in the ſeveral Points 
C, F, D, and G: Then drawing the Circle P O, 
arallel to N M, the ſuppoſed Right Lines, T O, 
I V, TS, TR, and TP, will be the heights of 
the Water in the Points O, V, S, R and P, where 
the ſaid Circle meets with rhe Equator and its 
Parallels. 


This being ſuppoſed, Let us conſider any Place 
on the Earth, by us Diurnal Rotation, to deſcribe 
the Parallel CD: It is then plain, that when the 
Place is at D; T D will then be the greateſt height 
of that Water, when the Moon is in the Meridian 
of the Place; but the Water will be at loweſt 
when that Place hath moved to X; and then high. 
eſt again when it is come to C, as bath been be- 
fore ſhewn. | a 

Bur now becauſe T D is longer than T C, (as 
being nearer to the longeſt of all T H) in the pre- 
ſent Caſe, when the Moon declines towards the ele- 
vared Pole, the height of the Water will be greater 
when the Moon is in the Meridian, above the Hori. 
z0n, than when in the ſame Circle below it. 

In like manner T G, will be leſs than T E, (as 
being neater the ſhorreſt of all T M) that is in the 
Place, deſcribing the Path, or Circle F G, by the 
Earth's Diurnal Motion. I G, will be the greateſt 
height of the Water, happening while the Moon 
declines toward the depreſſed Pole A, and is on 
the Meridian above the Horizon; but this is leſs 
than its greateſt Altitude which happens when the 
Moon comes to the other half of the Meridian. 

Moreover, the Difference of this Tide, now 
greater, now leſſer (in Places ſituate without the 
Equator, according as the Moon moves towards 
the viſible, or latent part of the Meridian) will 
be greater, if it be conjoined with the Cauſes a- 
bovementioned, and which will produce a like 
Effect, J. gr. at the Solſtices; for then in the 
Syzygys, both the Luminaries do moſt of all de- 


cline from the Equinoctial; and ſuch a Declina- 
tion, (it hath been ſhewed) occafions the Alter- 


nation of the Tides. 


And this effect will yet be encreaſed when the 


aſcending Node of the Moon's Orbit, paſſes the Ver- 


nal Equinox; for then the Moon conjoined to 
the Sun, declines towards the North, or South, by 
the Quantity of her greateſt Latitude, above the 
Declination which is equal to the Sun's greateſt 
Declination. 7 

All which things are in this State if the Earth be 
ſuppoſed to be quite covered over with Water, to 
a great Depth; bur becauſe of the Land, Iſlands, 
Straits, Sc. there will be an infinite Variety in 
the Phænomena of the Tides; yet there is no 
doubt, but if that the Situation of Places, Sc.“ be 
well conſidered, and Obſervations of the Tides 
there exactly made, all things will be found to 
agree very well with this Theory, and to be ea- 
ſily accountable from it. 


TIERCE, or a Third, is a Term in Muſick, ſig- 
nifying a certain Diviſion of the Monochard, in 
which if the Terms be as 5 to 4. tis called, a 
Tierce Major, or a Diton; but if the Terms are 
as 6 to 5, then tis called a Tierce Minor, or De- 
mi-Diton. 

TIES aboard a Ship, are thoſe Ropes by which 
the Yards do hang: And when the Halltards are 
ſtrained to hoiſe the Yards, theſe Ties carry them 


up. 

FILLER, the very ſame with the Helm of a 
Ship: It is moſt properly uſed in a Boat where 
that which would be the Helm in a Ship, is called 
the Tiller. | 

TIMBRE, (or rather Timmer, faith Guillum) is 
the Heralds term for the Creſt which in any At- 
chievement ſtands a top of the Helmet. 


TIME 


. TIN 


TON. 


TIME, in Muſick, is that quantity, or length 
whereby is aſſign d to every particular Note, its due 
Meaſure, without making it either longer or ſhor- 
ter than it ought to be; and it is twofold, viz. 
Duple or Common, and Triple. | | 

Duple, or Semi-breve time, generally called 
Common, becauſe moſt uſed, is when all the Notes 
are encreaſeds by two: As 2 Longs make a Large, 
2 Breves a Long, 2 Semi-breves a Breve, 2 Minims 
a Semi-breve, 2 Crotchets a Minim, 2 Quavers a 
Crotchet, 2 Semi-quavers a Quaver, and 2 Demi- 
Semi- quavers a Semi- quaver. 

This ſort of Time 1s uſual in Anthems, Almains, 
Pavans, Fantaſies, &c. 

Triple Time, is that wherein the Meaſure is 
counted by Threes: As one Semi-breve is equiva- 
| lent to 3 Minims, one Minim to 3 Crotchtes, &c. 
So that this ſwifter Time or Meaſure is proper for 
Airy Songs, and Light Leſſons: As Courants, Sara- 
bands, Figgs, &c. 

To theſe ſorts of Time may be added, Seſquial- 
teran Proportion, which fignifies a Triple Meaſure of 
three Notes, to two ſuch like Notes of the Common 
Time. 5 
TIME, is a certain Meaſure depending on the 
Motion of the Luminaries, by which the Diſtance 
and Duration of things is meaſured; and is either 
Aſtronomical, which is fimply taken from the Mo- 
tion of the Stars: Or Civil, which is Aſtronomical 
Time accommedated to Vulgar Ulcs. 

Aſtronomical, Mathematical, or Abſolute Time, 
flows equably in its ſelf without Relation to any 
thing External; and by another Word is called 
Duration. 

Bur Relative, Apparent, or Vulgar Time, is the 
ſenſible, and external Meaſure of any Duration 
eſtimated by Motion, and this the vulgar Ules, 


inſtead of true Time. 


TIN. GLASS. See Biſmutb. 
TINEA, when a ſort of running Sores in the 


Head, full of little Holes (called Achores) continue 


long, or be too flowly or ill cured, they grow into 
Tinea s, i. e. cruſty ſtinking Ulcers of the Head, 
which gnaw, and conſume its Skin; therefore tis 
deſervedly reckoned amongſt the Diſeaſes of Chil- 
dren, but when they are a little grown; for tho 
adult Perſons are ſometimes troubled with this 
Diſeaſe, yet they contracted the rudiments, and 
Seeds of it in their Infancy. It is called Tinea, 
which fignifies a Moth, from thoſe little Worms 
which eat, and conſume Cloths; becauſe thoſc 
Ulcers prey upon the Skin of the Head, as thoſe 
Animals upon Cloths. What the Greeks called this 
Diſtemper, is nor ſo obvious. Blanchard. 


TINCTURE, the Heralds call rhe Colours in 


an Eſcurcheon, or Coat of Arms, Tinctures. 
TINCTURE, in Chymiſtry, is a Diſſolution 
of the more fine, and volatile Parts of a mixt Body 
in Spirit of Wine, or ſome ſuch proper Menſtruum. 
The Matter is bruiſed in a Mortar, and then put 
into a Matraſs, and on it the Spirit of Wine 
(uſually) is poured to the height of two, or three 
Fingers above it: Then the Glaſs is cloſe ſtopt 


and ſer in Digeſtion in a Sand Hear for four or 


five Days, till the Spirit is well impregnated, and 


hath received an high Colour, or Tincture from 


the Matter. Thus the Tincture of Cinnamon, 


and all Odoriferous Vegetables are drawn. 
And when Tinctures are drawn from Minerals, 


or Metals; this Spirit is the common Menſtruum 
made uſe of. 


” 


'. TINNITUS Aurium, is a certain buzzing, a | 


tingling inthe Ears, proceeding from Obſtruction, 
or ſomething thar irritates the Ear, whereby the 
Air that is ſhut up, is continually moved by the 
beating of the Arteries; and the Drum of the 
Ear is lightly verberared ; whence ariſes a buz- 
Zing, or noiſe, | 

TIRE, or as the Seamen pronounce ir Teer of 
Guns, are a Rank of them placed along a Ship's 
ide, either above, upon Deck, or below: The 
former of which, are called the upper Tire of Guns; 
the latter, the lower Tire. There is alſo in ſome 
Ships half a Tire on the Fore- deck, and Half decks. 

TITE, the Scamen ay a Ship is Tight or Tite, 
when ſhe is ſo ſtaunch as to let in but very little 
Water; and this is known by the ſmell of the 
Water Pumpt out, for if ſhe let in bur little Wa- 
ter, it will always ſtink, otherwiſe nor. | 

TITILLATION, is that Senſation we have in 
any Part of the Body when tickled. 
IITLE of Entry, is when one is ſeiſed of Land 
in Fee, makes a Feoffment thereof on Condition, 
and the Condition is broken; after which the Fe- 
cffer hath Title to enter into the Land, and nay 
do ſo at his Pleaſure, and by his Entry the Free- 
hold ſhall be ſaid to be in him preſently : And 'ris 
called Title of Entry, becauſe he cannot have a 
Writ of Right againſt his Feoffee upon Condition, 


— — 


for his Right was out of him by the Feoffment, 


which cannot be reduced with Entry, and the En- 
try muſt be for the Breach of the Condition. 
TiMESIS, is a Figure in the Grammar, where- 


by a compound Word hath its Parts ſeparated from 


one another, by the Interpoſition of ſome other 
Word, as in this of Terrence. 


Que meo cunque animo lubitum eſt facere. 


| Where Que and cunque, are divided by putting 


meo between them. 


TOISON or, (French) the Term in Heraldry 
tor a golden Fleece, which is ſomerimes born in 


a Coar of Arms. | 

TOTL, or Tho, in common Law, hath two 
Significations. Firſt, It is uſed for a Liberty, to 
buy, and ſell within the Precincts of a Mannor. 
Secondly, For a Tribute, or Cuſtom paid for paſ- 
ſage, Sc. Some Interpret ir to be a Liberty, as 
well to take, as to be free from To/; for they 
who are Enfeoffed with Tol are Cuſtom- free. 


TOLT, is a Writ, whereby a Cauſe depending 


in a Court-Baron, is removed to the County- court; 
and is ſo called, becauſe it does Tollere loquelam, 


from the one Court, to another. 


TOMENTUM, properly ſignifies Flocks, or 
Lochs of Wool; but by Botaniſts tis uſed for that 
ſoft Downy Matter which grows on the Tops of 
ſome Plants; which therefore are denominated 
from hence; as Gramen Tomento ſum, Carduus To- 
mentoſus, &c' | | 

TOMETICA, the fame with Attenuantia. _ 

TOMOTOCla, the ſame with Hy/terotomaa, 
Blanchard. 

TONDINO, a Term in Architecture. See 4- 
ſtragal. | 

TONE, a Term in Mufick, fignifying a certain 
Degree of Elevation, or Depreſſion of the Voice, 
or ſome other Sound. Muſicians commonly deter- 
mine it to be the ſixth Part of an Octave, in which 
Sence, the Odade is ſaid to be compoſed of Five 
Tones, and two Semi-tones; and the Tone to be the 
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Difference between the fourth and fifth. A Tone, 
or whole Note is divided into nine Particles call 
Cm , five of which are aſſigned to the greater 
Semi-tone, and four to the leſſer. i 

. TONICA, are thoſe things which being exter- 


nally applied to, and rubb d into the Limbs; 
en 


ſtren gh the Nerves, and Tendon. Blanchard. 
TONNAGE, is a Cuftom or Impoſt paid to 
the King, for Merchandiſe carried our, or brought 
in Ships, and ſuch like Veſſels, according to a cer- 
tain Rare upon every Tun. 
TONSILLE, the Almonds of the Ears, as they 
are vulgarly call d, are two Glands feared at the 


and at the Top of the Larynx, covered with the 
common Membrane that inveſts all the Mouth. 
Dr. Fharton ſays, That tho they ſeem two, yet 
they are really but one, being continued to one 
another by a thin and broad Production, which is 
of the ſame glandulous ſubſtance with themſelves. 
He ſays, They are of a yellowiſh Colour, and com- 
pares their Subſtance to concreted Honey, only 


look ſandy like it: They have ſmall Veſſels from 
the Fugular Veins and Arteries, and Nerves from 


the fifth Pair. | 
They have each a large oval common Duct, or 


that one may put the tip of the little Finger into 
ir. Into this many leſſer open, and by a diſcharge 
into the Mouth, &c. the Liquor that is ſeparated 
in the Gland. | 
Fallopius hath obſery'd this Aperture or Sinus, to 
look like a ſmall Ulcer when the Gland has been 
ſwelled, and ſometimes by unskilful Perſons, to 
have been treated as ſuch, when ir has only been 
forced to gap a little roo much through the roo 
plentiful Defluxion of Humours upon the Gland. 
The Uſe of theſe Glands was by the Ancients 
ſuppoſed to be only to ſeparate a certain mucous, or 
pituitous Matter from the Blood, for the moiſten- 
ing, and lubricating of the Larynx, Tongue, Fau- 
ces, and Guller : Bur Dr. #A/barton, and as many 
as attribute a fermentative Quality to the Saliva, 
aſcribe a more noble Uſe to them; vi. to make a 
Ferment to further the Concoction of the Stomach: 
Yea, Dr. Wharton (but I think miſtakingly) thinks 
that they are the chief Inſtrument of Taſt. 
TOP (of a Ship) is a round Frame of Boards 
lying upon the Croſs-trees near the head of the 
Maſt: Here they furle or looſe the Top- ſail, &c. 
TOP-ARMOURS, are a kind of Cloths hung 
about the Round- tops of the Maſts for ſhow ; and 
alſo ro hide the Men which are in the rop in a 
Fight, who lie there to fling Stink-pors, &c. or to 


. fire ſmall Shor down on the Enemy in caſe of 


Boarding. ö 


TOP-GALLANT:- Maſts of a Ship are two, viz. 
Mai ntop-gallant-Maſt, and Foretop- gallant- Maſt: 


And theſe two are ſmall round Pieces of Timber, 


ſet on to their reſpective Top- Maſts; on the Top 
of which Maſts are ſer the Flag-ſtaffs, on which 
the Colours, as Flags, Pendants, Sc. hang. 


TOP-MASTS of a Ship are 4 ; which are made 
faſt, and ſettled unto the Heads of the Main- Maſt, 
Fore-Maſt, Miſſen-Maſt, and Boltſprit reſpectively. 
| TOP-ROPES, are thoſe with which the Top- 
Maſts are ſer, or ftruck. They are reeved thro' a 

great Block, which is ſeized on one fide under the 
Cap, and rhen they are reeved rhro' the Heel of the 
Top-Maſt, where is a Braſs Shiver placed athwarr 


on either ſide the Cap with a Ring: The other part 
of them comes down by rhe Ties, and ſo is ree- 
ved into the Knizht-bead ; and when it is to be 
heaved, is brought to the Capſtan: Theſe Top- Ropes 
belong only to the Main, and Fore. Maſt. | 
TOPHUS, is a ſtony Concretion in any Part of 


an Animal Body; which is alſo frequently called 
a Tophaceous Matter. | 1255 


TOPICK in Medicine, fignifies what is out- 
wardly applied to the Patient's Body, to cure him 
of his Diftemper. 1 
TOPICK in Logick, is a Ground, or Subject on 
which to tound, or from whence ro draw an Ar- 
gument in Diſputation. . . 


TOPINARIA, is the ſame with Talpa. Blan- 
chard, | | 


TOPOGRAPHY, is a particular Deſcription 


of ſome ſmall quantity of Land, ſuch as that of a 


Mannor, or particular Eſtate, &c. or ſuch as Sur- 
veyors fer out in their Plots, or make a Draught 
of, for the Satisfaction, and Information of rhe 


Proprierors. 
they are of a more firm 8 but they | 


TOPPING the Lifts, is the fame as haling the 
Top-fail Lifts; and therefore they ſay Top a Star- 
board, or Top a Port; that is, hale upon the Star- 
bard or Larboard Lifr. See Lifts. 

TORCE, a Term in Heraldry for a Wreath ; 
which ſee. | *** | "KR 
TORCULAR Herophili in Anatomy, is chat 
Place where the four Cavities of the Dura Mater, 
or thick Skin of the Brain are joined. 
TORE, or Torus in Architecture, or as tis 


ſometimes ſpelt Thore, is that round Ring which 


encompaſſes in the Column, between the Plinth 
and the Liſt. This is the third Member of the Baſe 
of a Column; it ſeems like a round Cuſhion, ſwel- 
ling out with the Weight of rhe Incumbent Pillar. 
TORICELLIAN Experiment, ſo called from 
its Author, and Inventor Torricellius an Italian; 
is when a Glaſs Tube of about 3 Foot in Length, 
and + of an Inch Bore being ſealed (cr cloſed in 
the Fire) ar one end, is at the other quite filled 
with Quick-tilver ; and then being ſtopt with the 
Finger, hath its unſealed end thruſt down under 


che Surface of ſome Quick-filver, contained in a 


Veſſel ; and then the Finger being removed from 
the Orifice, and the Tube pur into an erect Po- 
ſture, the Mercury will deſcend, or run out till ic 
remain in the Tube, to the height of between 28 
and 31 Inches, leaving in the top of the Tube an 
apparent empty Space. 5 
This Quick-ſilver thus ſuſpended, hath been 
found to encreaſe or leſſen its height in the Tube, 
according as the Weather alters for dry or wet; 
and therefore when hung in a Frame with a Plate 
of Diviſions for this purpoſe, tis called the Quick- 
filver Weather-glaſs, the Mercurial Barometer, or 
Baroſcope ; which Words ſee. 


Thar the Cauſe of the Suſpenſion of the Mer- 
cury in this Tube, is occaſion'd by the Weight of 
the Armoſphere incumbent on rhe Orifice of rhe 
Tube, and the ſtagnant Mercury in the Baſon 
over it; is the received Opinion, and ſeems pro- 
ved by theſe Experiments and Reaſons. 


Firſt, That when a Tube, in which this Torri- 
cellian Experiment is duly made, is placed (Ciſtern 
and all) in the Receiver of the Air- pump; after 
one Suction the Mercury will deſcend, and ſo ſtill 


Ships; after this they are brought up and faſten d 


* it go lower and lower at every Suction of the 
Air 


' ternal Air is let into the Receiver again, it will by 


Mercury in the Ciſtern, as to force it up again into 
the Tube with ſuch Violence as will endanger 


2. Ir hath been found by repeated Trials, that 


Mercury ſettled, you lift the Tube our of the ſtag- 
nant Mercury, the external Air will preſs in with | 


= which fee. » 
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Air.out, till at laſt the Surface of the Mercu 
that which is in the Baſon : Bur as ſoon as the ex- 


irs Spring (which is always equal to the Gravity 
of the Atmoſphere) ſo preſs on the Surface of the 


breaking it, and it will (when quiet) regain near 
its former height in the Tube. 


the included Mercury will fink if the Tube be car- 
ried up to the top of an high Hill, or up but to 
the Top of an high Tower, Steeple, &c. the rea- 
{on of which appears to be, that the Column of 
incumbent Air which preſſed upon it before, being 
now leſſen d in length by the Altitude of the Hill, 
muſt needs gravitate leſs than at the Bottom, and 
conſequently cannot bear the Mercury up ſo high 
in the Tube. And this Mr. Boyle takes to be a 
kind of Experimentum Crucis, determining plainly 
the Cauſe of the Mercury Suſpenſion. 


3. If after the Experiment is made and the 


that Violence, and drive the Mercury up to the 


Top of the Tube ſo forcibly, as will endanger the 


breaking out of the ſealed end. | 


TORID Zone. See Zone. 

TORRIFIED, i. . Roaſted, it was formerly the 
uſual way to Torrifie Opium, or roaſt it againſt 
the Fire, before any Medicinal Preparation was 
made with it, in order to get out ſome malignant 
Parts that they fanſied were in it before: But by 
this Means its volatile Spirits and Sulphur in 
which its great Vertue conſiſts were evaporated 


and deftroyed. And indeed tis found by Expe- | 


rience, that in moſt Caſes Crude Opium is better 
than any other Preparation of it whatſoever, 


Balls. | | 
TORUS, in Architecture, is a round, thick 
Circle running round the Baſe of a Pillar, reſem- 
bling the form of a great Ring. 
TOTTED, a good Debt to the King, is by the 


foreign Oppoſer, or other Officer noted for ſuch, 
by writing this Word Tor to it. 


TOUT temps priſt & uncore eſt, is a kind of a | 


Plea in way of Excuſe, or Defence for him that 


is ſued for any Debt, or Duty belonging to the 
Plainriff. | 


TOW, whatever is drawn after a Ship, or Boat 
with a Rope, Ec. is ſaid to be Towed after a Ship, 
or to be in her Tow. 

TOXICA, are poiſonous Medicaments, where- 
with Barbarians uſe to anoint their Arrows. 
Blanchard. | | 

TRABEATION, in Architecture, is the ſame 
with Entablature, viz. the Projecture on the Top 
of the Walls of Edifices which ſupports the Timber 
Work of the Roof. Trabeation ; or Entablature, is 
different according ro the ſeveral Orders and com- 
prehends the Architrave, Frize, and Cornice. 
TRACHEA, the fame with aſpera Arteria; 


TRACHOMA, is a Scab, or Aſperity of the 
inner Part of the Eye-lid. Blanchard. 


TORTEAUXES, a bearing in Heraldry. See 


ry | differ not ſrom Powders, bur that the Ingredicnes 
within the Tube, will be a very little higher, than 


whereof they are prepared, are not beat ſo ſmall : 


,rernally to the Body, by being put into a Linen 
Bag, and then into Wine or other Liquor, that 
they may communicate their Strength, and Quali- 
ties to it: Sometimes alſo they are compounded of 
ſome ſorts of Antidotes, or Counter-poiſons, and 
other odoriferous things, and of fimple Medicines 
reduced into a Powder, with an Addition of Su- 
gar, in order to be taken inwardly. Blanchard. 
TRAGUS, as Hircus (becauſe tis ſometimes 
Hairy) 1s one of the Protuberances of the Auricula, 
being that next the Temple, as that which is op- 
poſite to it, and to which the ſoft Lobe of the Ea 


is annexed, is called Antirragns.  _ | 
TRAJECTORY, of 4 Comet, is the L 
by irs Morion ic deſcribes ; which Hevelius in his 
Cometagraphia, will have to be nearly a Right 
one; but ir ſeems rather to be a very Excentrical 
Ellipfis. | Es 
The Excellent Sir I/aac Newton, in Prop. 41. of 
his third Book, ſhews how to determine the Tra- 
jectory of a Comet from three Obſeryarions ; and 
in his next and laft Propoſition, how to correct a 
Trajectory graphically deſcribed. See Comets. 
TRAILE-BOARD, in a Ship, is a carved 
Board on each fide of her Beak, reaching from 
her Main Stem to the Figure, or to the Brackets. 
TRAIN, is the Number of Bears which the 


Watch maketh in an Hour or any other certain 
time. 


. 


TRANCHE, a Word uſed by 
the French Armoriſts, to exprets a 
manner of Counterchauging in an 
Eſcutcheon of this Form. 

But our Engliſh Heralds Bla- 
zon it thus, he beareth, Per Pale 


Argent and Az ure, per Bend Coun- 
terchanged. 


TRANSCENDENTAL Curves are ſuch, as 
when their Nature, or Property comes to be ex- 
preſſed by an Equation, one of the variable, or 
flowing Quantities there, denotes a Curve Line; 
and when ſuch Curve Line is a Geometrick one, 
or one of the firſt Degree, or Kind; then the Tran- 
ſcendental Curve is ſaid to be of the ſecond De- 
gree or Kind, &c. 

TRANCENDENTAL Quantity. See Quantity. 

TRANSCRIPTO pedis finis levati mittendo in 
Cancellarium, is a Writ for the certify ing the Foot 
of a Fine, levied before Fuſtice in Eyre, &c. into 
the Chaneery. | 

TRANSCRIPTO Kecognitionis factæ coram 
Tuſticiariis itinerantibus, &c. Is a Wrir for the 
certifying of a Recognizance, taken before Fuſtices 
in Eyre, &c. into the Chancery. . 

' TRANSFUSION of the Blood, out of one Ani- 
mal into another, is thus perform'd : Bind and lay 
them both down on a Table, and then making 
ſtrong Ligatures round each of their Necks, open 
che Right Fuzular Vein and Cartoid Artery, of the 
Man, (if you can get one to try) and the Left of 
the Sheep, c. (or vice verſa :) Then dextrouſly fit- 
ting two ſmall Quils, or Pipes, croſs-ways from 
Vein to Artery, fo that the Arterious Blood of the 
Sheep, may run into the Veins af the Man, and 
the Venal Blood into his Arteries, the Sheep recet- 


Wy 


MM 


ving his after the ſame manner: And when the 


TRAGEÆ, a Term in Pharmacy; the Trage.e | 


rational and ſagacious Locks of the Sheep, and 


the 


— — — ” 


And they are applied either in Fumigarions, or ex- 


ine which | 
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1 e appear plain- 
ly diſtinguiſhable, the Opera te 
— New and bind up their Wounds, and ns 
one. - Fr TIL F | | 4 

Of this Transfuſion, (if any one hatha fancy to 
try it) he may find a more large Account in Phi- 
loſoph. Tranſact. N. 20. TEA 

"Twas firſt (as is ſaid) practiſed by Dr. Lower; 
and by the Honourable Mr. Boyle communicared 
to the Royal Society. 

And in N. 26. P.479.of Philoſoph. Tranſact. there 
is an account, that one Mr. Gant of Paris, by 
Transfuſing the Blood of a Young Dog into an 
Old one that was exceedingly Decrepid, and bare 
his Age very poorly, made the Old Curr ſo Lively 
and Brisk, that in two Hours after the Operation 
was over, he leapt and friskt about with very 
Yourhful Agility. | 


So that, Transfuſion of the Blood, 
Yhich makes Fools Cattle, did him Good. 
| Hudibr. 


TRANSGRESSIONE, is a Writ commonly 
called, a Writ or Action of Treſpaſs, ot which 
Fitz-Herbert reckons two ſorts. One Viſcountzel ſo 
called, becauſe it is directed to the Sheriff, and is 
not returnable, but to be determined in the Coun- 
ty; the form whereof, differs from the other, 


rion is well over; ſe. dees Accounes of the Im 
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Von have in Lemery, Dr. Dickinſon, and — 


poſtures, and Cheats of 
ſeveral pretended Aueti: How they fix Mercury 

with Verdegreaſe, and then Colour it deeper (for 
the Verdegreaſe will give it a yellow Colour) 
with Turmerick Cadmia, Cc. and then they 
would paſs it thus off for true Gold: But if you 
ſhould go about to try it by the Copple, it will all 

fly away in Fumes. And indeed nothing produ- 
ced this way ought to be adjudged true Gold, 
(ualeſs ir have all the Properties of true Gold, 
for all is not fo that Gliſters, and looks yellow) 
that is, it muſt be able to endure Coppeling, Ce- 
mentation, Purification with Antimon), and the 
Depart. It muſt have the Malleability, and great 
Ductility of that Metal; and eſpecially its true 
Speci fick Gravity, i. e. it muſt be ro Water, as 19, 
or 18 and 5 is to 1, or elſe tis ſome way falſe and 
Counterfeit. And this laſt Teſt of Specifick Gra- 
vity, would, if not attainable, argue an apparent 
Impoſſibility of Tranſmutation of Metals. Nor 
indeed can I ſee how any one can propoſe to in- 
creaſe the Relative, or Specifick Gravity of any 
Body whatſoever by a certain and determinate 
Way; and till this is done, all other Pretences are 
vain ; for let it look how it will, if it have leſs 
Specifick Graviry than 18 and a half to 1, ir can- 
not be true Gold; and therefore muſt either be a 
mixture of ſome Gold and other Metals together; 


becauſe it hath theſe Words, Quare vi & armis, 
& c. The other is term'd a Writ of Treſpaſs upon 
the Caſe, which is to be ſued in the King's 
Bench, or Common Pleas, in which are always 
uſed theſe Words, vi & armis, See Treſpaſs. 
TRANSIT, in Aſtronomy, ſignifies the paſſing 


or elſe ſome of them under the Diſguiſe of Gold. 


The trick of turning Cinnabar into Silver, is pret- 
ry enough, and ought to be known. 


; They bruiſe the Cinnabar groſly, and then tra 


of any Planet juſt by or under any Fixt Star; or *ifie it in a Crucible with granulated Silver: The 
of the Mcon in particular, covering or moving | Crucible is placed in a great Fire, and after due 


cloſe by any other Planer. 


time for irs Calcinarion, they take it off; and pour- 


TRANSITION, in Muſick, is when a greater ing the Matter out, they ſhew the Cinnabar turn'd 


Note is broken into a leſſer, ro make ſmooth, or 
ſweeten the roughneſs of a Leap, by a gradual 
Tranſition, or pafling to the Note next following : 
whence ir is commonly called, the breaking of a 
Note, being ſometimes very neceſſary in muſical 
Compoſitions. 

TRANSLATION, in Law, ſignifies the ſet- 
ting from one Place to another, as to remove a 
Biſhop from one Dioceſs to another, 1s called 
Tranſlation, and ſuch a Biſhop Writes not Anno 
Conſecrations, but Anno Tranſlations noſtre, 

TRANSMUTATION, in Geometry, is to re- 
duce, or change one Figure or Body, into another 
of the ſame Area, or Solidity, but of a different 
Form, as a Triangle into a Square; a Pyramid 
into a Parallelopiped, &c. | 

TRANSMUTATION of Metals, is what the 
Alchymiſts call rhe grand Operation, or finding rhe 
Philoſophers Stone; which is ſuch a curious univer- 
ſal Seed of all Metals, that if you melt any Metal in 
a Crucible, and then put in but a little of this Stone 
or Powder of Proj ect ion, (as they cfren call it) into 
the melted Metal, it will immediately, (as they 
tell you) turn it into Gold, or Silver, according as 
they ule it. 

The Famous Dr. Dickinſon in his Book de Quint- 
eſſent ia Philoſophorum, tells the World he was 


twice ſnewed this mighty Feat, by an Adept that 


went by the name of Mundanus: To which I 
ſhall only ſay, as Mr. Boyle uſed ro do in ſuch 
Caſcs, he that hath ſeen it, hath more reaſon to be- 
lieve it, than he that hath not. 


into real Silver, tho' the Silver Grains appear in 
the Number and Form they were put into the 
Crucible. But the Miſchief of all is, when you 
come to handle the Grains of Silver, you find 
them nothing but light fraible Bladders which will 
crumble to pieces between your Fingers: The Sil- 
— is almoſt of it got in and incorporated with 
the Cinnabar, and the whole weighs no more, nor 
indeed ſo much, as it did when it was firſt put in- 
to the Crucible. e 
But to give you i. mething on the behalf of Tran- 
ſmutation, Mr. Boyle talks of his own ſeparating 
from common Mercury, near a fourth part of its 
weight in clear Liquor, Sep. Chym. Pag. 134. and 
tells us alſo, that two Friends of his did, by preſ- 
fing Mercury in a skilfully managed Fire, turn it 
almoſt Weight for Weight into Water; but they 
tell us not in either Experiment, the Specifick Gra- 
vity of the produced Water, nor of the remaining 
untranſmuted Maſs ot Mercury; which unleſs one 


knew, there is no judging of the Reality of the 
Tranſmutation. 


In hu Second Eſſay on the ſucceeding Experiments 
he tells us, that Dr. X. a Perſon far both from the 
Temptation and Cuſtom of Lying, aſſured him he 
didronce light on a kind of Aqua fortis with which 
he did divers times draw a Volatile Tincture, which 
could and did rurn Silver into Gold ; and thar 
out of an Ounce of Gold he drew as much of 
this Tincture, as did Tranſmute an Ounce gd 
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- half Silver into that Noble Metal: But withal, ] the Vane of a Croſs-ftaff, which is made ro flide a- 
that deſigning afterwards to proſecute this ſurpri-] long upon the Cf Haff, by means of a Square 
zing Experiment further, he could never again} Socket; and may be ſer to any of the Graduations 
make fuch an Aqua fortis as would draw any ſuch } on the Staff, in an Obſervation. | 
Tincture from Gold. Tho Mr. Boyle ſeems en- TRANSOM of a Ship, is that main Piece of 
clined to believe the Thing poſſible, becauſe he | Timber which lierh acroſs ber Stern ar her 
himſelf mare than once was able to deprive Gold | Burrock, directly under the Gun-room Port; 
of irs yellow Colour, and to communicate it ro a | as when a Ship is built broad or narrow at her 
len ſtruum. 5 | Tranſom ſhe is ſaid to have a broad or narrow 
He tells us alſo in his Origin of Forms, P. 235, | Burrock. | Wd | | 
Thar by putting to a Calx of Gold, a good Por-“ TRANSPARENT, or Diaphanous Bodies are 
tion of his Menſtruum Peracutum, with a little Spi- | fuch whoſe Pores probably are all right and near- 
rit of Salt, it did flowly, and quietly diffolve it, ly Perpendicular to the Plain of their Surface, and 
only at the bottom remained a white Powder | ſo conſequently do let the Rays of Light paſs free- 
which the Menſtruum would not touch, and which | ly thro' them, without being refracted: Whereas 
was Indiſſoluble in Aqua Regalis. This white | the Pores of Opacous Bodies are in crooked oblique 
Powder being with Borax, or ſome ſuch flux Pow- | Poſition, by which means the Beams of Light can- A 
der melted into a Metal, was found to be white] nor paſs freely thro' them, bur are variouſly re- ſ 
like Silver, yielding ro rhe Hammer, Diffoluble | tracted and loft. TEN. 1 
in Aqua Fortis, or Spirit of Nitre; and would] TRANSPIRATION, a Breathing through, as 
there leave a true Silver Calx, odiouſly Bitter. of Vapours through the Pores of the Skin. Blan- 
This is a ſtrange Experiment, which had Mr. Boyle] charl. 1 
made any more than once, as I cannot find that TRANSPOSITION of Equations. See Equa. 
he had; and had he tried the Specifick Gravity of | tion. | HS 
this apparent Silver, and found ir to be leſs than} TRANSVERSALIS Col, is a Muſcle of the | fl 
that of Gold, it had been no ſmall Proof of the | Neck, which ariſeth Fleſhy from all the Tranſ- 
Poffibility. of a Tranſmuration of Metal. verſe Proceſſes of the * of the Neck, except 
But what that noble Author relates in another] the firſt and ſecond, and is inſerted after an ob- 
Place of the ſame Book, about the Tranſmutation | lique aſcending Progreſs to their Superior Spines; 
of Water into Earth; I judge the more conſidera- it being a Continuation of the ſame Series of Muſ- 
ble, becauſe he made uſe of Hydroſtaticks, to ex- | cular Fibres that compoſe the Sacer and Seme-/pi- 
amine his Tranſmuted Matter, vix. | natus: If either of thoſe Muſcles act, the "* 195. A R 
That rain Water being diſtilled, or re-diſtilled | of the Neck are moved obliquely backwards, as . 
(by a Friend of his) many times over again (near] when we look over one Shoulder. : 1 
200 Times) did after each Diſtillation, leave at the} TRANSVERSALIS Muſculus, one of the Mu- 3 . 
Bottom of the Glaſs Body, a white Earth in a | ſcles of the Abdomen, ſo called, becauſe its Fibres . 
couſiderable Quantity; and this was afforded | run acroſs the Belly: Irs uſe is ro compreſs the l 
( faith Mr. Boyle) more plentifully in the latter] Abdomen exactly inwards, in Expiration. | | 105 $45 & 
Diſtillation, than in the fir. | TRANSVERSALIS Pedis, is a Muſcle of the e 
This he believed to be a certain Quantity of] Foot ſo called from its Tranſverſe ſituation; it a- „ 
Water, actually turned into Earth, and it was] riſeth Tendinous from the Internal Os Seſamoides (Bi POSED © 
above twice as heavy ( ſpecifically) as common | of the Great Toe, and becoming a Fleſhy Belly in 74 
Water, and was of ſo fixr a Nature, that it lay | its Progreſs over the firſt internodes of the two 
in a red hor Crucible for a confiderable Time, | next Toes, it is leſſened at its Inſertion to the In- 
without being diminiſhed in Weight, or emirring | ferior part of that Meratarſal Bone, which ſup- 1 4 
any manner of Smoak. I ports that Toe next the leſſer. Its uſe is to bring | 1 
He takes notice alſo, that an Ounce of Water | the leſſer Toe towards the greater. | 14 
yielded fix Drams of Powder, a conſiderable Quan- | TRANSVERSALIS Penis is a Pair of Muſcles I 
tity of Water ſtill remaining behind; and that the | arifing near the Erefores Penis, and thence paſs 5 
Glaſs in which ir was diſtilled, was not in the leaſt | rranſverſely to their Inſertions at the upper part of 
ſenfibly Damaged thereby. Yer this great Chy- the Bulb of the Cavernous Body of the Urethra : 
miſt was not without ſome Scruples about the Ex- They have this Name for their Situation. They 
periment. For, are mentioned by Lindanus after Aquapendens, as 4 
3 Bartholin obſerves, Lib. 1. cap. 24. | 4 
Firſt, He was nor farisfied that the remaining] TRANSVERSALIS Sutura, is a Surure which WE 
Water, was not Lighter than before the Di- | runs acroſs the Face; it paiſes from one Temple to | | 
ſtillation. another tranſverſely, over the Root of the Noſe, 
joyning the Os Frontzs, and the Synciput : Tis the 
Secondly, He was not aſſured that no Parts of | firſt of the true Sutures, and is uſually called, 
the Glaſs Veſſel were Diſſolved, or incorporated | Coronalis. | 
with it. ü | TRANSVERSE Axis, or Diameter. See Latus 
Tranſverſum. 
Thirdly, Nor whether Water be truly an Ho-]  TRAPEZIUM, ſee under Quadrilateral Figures, 
mogeneal Body; for if it be, he thinks ir Difficult, For its Superficial Content. See Area. 
if not impoſſible to conceive that it can be Tranſ I TRAPEZIUS, is a Muſcle of the Shoulder- 
muted : For how can ( faith he) the bare Con- blade, which ſerves to move it upwards, back- 
vention of the Parts of a Fluid into a Concrete, | wards, and downwards. 
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alter the Specifick Gravity. TRAPEZOID, is a ſolid irregular Figure, ha- 
| Es ani ving four Sides not parallel ro one anorher. 
TRANSNOMINATIO. See Metonymia, | TRAVAILING-BAROSCOPE, the fame with 


TRANSOM, is the Term which ſome give to | Portable Barometer. 
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TRAVERSE, a Sea Word uſed in theſe Senſes ; 
they call the Way of 'a Ship when ſhe makes An- 
gles in and our, and cannot keep directly ro her 


» TRAVERSE, a; Term in Gunyery, Ggnify 
Which way. 


rrue Courſe, a Traverſe. 


Alſo the laying and removing a Piece of Ord- 
nance, or great Gun, in order to bringgit to bear, 
or lie level with the Mark, is called Traverſing the 


Piece. | 

TRAVERSE, in Navigation, is the Variation 
or Alteration of the Ship's Courſe, upon the ſhif- 
ting of Winds, &c. 
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Note, That in Sailing in reſpec of the Wind, is 


either before a Wind, by a Wind, or Larging. 
If a Ship Sail by or againſt a Wind, there ought 


to be an allowance for her Lee-way, and that 


more or leſs, according to the Growth, and Suage 
of the Sea, Mould of the Ship, and Sail ſhe 
bears, &c. 


EXAMPLE. 
" Of « Traverſe. 


A Ship from Latitude 47 De 
N. Sails S. E. by S. 23 Miles, and then Sails S. W. 
by W. 31 Miles, and afterwards W. N. W. 40. 
Miles; laſtly, N. 28 Miles. 

I demand the Courſe and Diſtance failed from 
the firſt Place of Deparrure, and the Latirude ſhe 
is now in. 


AR 


A 


| — Ao, 


fi 5 
N 23 


Geometrically, 


| Firſt, Draw the Meridian A b, with 60 Degrees | 


from the Chords, deſcribe the Arch he; which 
make equal to 33 Degrees 45 Minutes = 3 Points; 


draw Ac, and make Ad, or Ac equal to 23 


Miles. 


Secondly, Draw de parallel to A; from d, 
with 60 Degrees of the Chords, deſcribe e f, which 


make equal to 5 Points, draw g 5, ſer 31 Miles 
from d to g. 


[Is to the Diſtance A 4 23 Miles 


, oo Minutes 
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Fourthly, Draw K I parallel to Ab, make 4. 
equal to 28 Miles; draw / A, that meaſured on 

the Equal Parts, gives 50, 4 Miles, and the Angle 
A | k meaſured on the Chords, gives 82 Degrees, 
or 7 + Points from the Meridian; ſo that if ſhe 
had faild on a ſtraight Line, and fingle Courſe 
from A to i, that Courſe had been W. by N. + We. 

ſterly, and the Diſtance 50, 4 Miles. 


By the Logarithms. 
As the Radius — I 0,00000 
Is ro the Diſt. of the firſt Courſe 23 Mil. 1,36 172 
So is the S. Compl. of the Co. S. 56® 15'-9,91984 


— 


To the Diff. Lat. in the firſt Cou. 19, 1 M. 1,28156 
Then, as the Radius —— | 


—. 


Is te 1,36172 
So is the S. 33 43 SNA b the firſt C. 9,74473 


To the Departure in the firſt Courſe 12, 8, 1, 1 0646 


Thus proceeding with the ſeveral Courſes, and 
Diſtances given, find the Departures, and Diffe- 
rence of Latitude to them all. | 
If the Courſe be berween the North and Eaft, 
then the Difference of Latitude is called Nothing, 
and the Departure Eaſting; if the Courſe be in 


the North-weſt Quarter, then the Difference of 


Latitude is called Nothing, and Departure Weſt- 
ing. If the Courſe be between the South, and 
Eaſt, the Difference of Latitude is called South- 
ing, and the Departure Eaſting, &c. 

Now place all the ſaid Differences of Latitude, 


and Departures in a Table, the Northings all under 


one another, under the Title Northing, and the 
Southings, under the Southing ; the Eeftng in the 
Eaſt Column, and the Weſtings in the Weſt 


Column. 


Then add up all the Northings, as likewiſe the 
Sourhings, and ſo the Eaſtings, and alſo the We- 


| ſtings: Laſtly, Take the Sum of the Northings, 


from that of the Southings, if the Southings 
make moſt; or the Sum of the Southings from 
the Northings, that you may have their Third 
Difference, which is the Difference of Latitude; 
as alſo, the Difference of the Totals, of Eaſting, 
and Weſting for the Departure; by which Diffe- 
rence of Latitude, and Departure, according to 
Caſe 5 of Right-angled Triangles, you will find 
the Direct Courſe and Diſtance, | 


Courſe. 


— 10, 0000 


I 2,78 62,74 


* 5 | 36,34 | | $38 | 
| Refs. | | 6.57 | | = = 49 96 Dep. mn 
Departed C“ oo' North. | 
Difference of Latitude 009% 07 | | Example E. 

Preſent 


47* 07“ North. 


As the Difference of Latitude 7 Miles 0,845098 


Is to the Radius 
So is the Departure 49,5 


-- [0,000000 


err 


To the Tan. of the Courſe 82,1 — 10,853002 


And, 
As the S. of the Courſe 82% 1'——— 9,995770 
Is ro the Departure 49,9 Miles — 1,698100 
So is the Radius ———— c, ooooo 


To the Diſtance 50, 4 Miles — 1702330 


— 1,698 100 


A Ship being bound to the Eaſtward, and find- 
ing the Wind variable, a ſmall Gale, and ſmooth 
Water, plies upon theſe ſeveral Courſes, with the 


Diſtances on each Courſe; as followeth. 


The Lar- board Tack on Board, ind from 8 8 Wo S, 


and ſo to SS E and E. 


| Miles 
South-Eaſt by Eaſt half Eaſterlß·— 3 
Eaſt South Eaſt — — — 4 
Eaſt by Ssouthkauv X- 7 
Eaſt half Northerly = 3 
The Star-board Tack on Board, the Wind S E, 
ESE, E, Sc. 
South South-Weſt — — 5 
South by Weſt ————— 6 
| South — — — — — — 4 
South South-Eaſ⁊ꝓ:A conn < 7 
South-Eaſt by South — — 3 


The Direct Courſe and Diſtance from the firſt place of Departure is requir d. 


The Work by the Tranſverſe Table. 


Welt. | | 


© 


Courſe. | Points | Diſt. | North. | South. | Eaſt, | 

— — — 1 | N N — — 
SEbyE:Ely| 5+ | 5s | | 2 36 | 4 41 | 
| VVV 1 
E by 8 T4 3 1 [3.39 | 6 86 | 
E N'ly 1 o 29 2 98 
88 2 1 | 4 62 | | I 91 
Sby W | I 6 | 5 88 | I I7 
South 1 4 4 o | 9 oo 
SSE 3 7 | [55 | > 2 | 
SEbyS | 0 95 249 1 1671 - 


* 


Having ſer down the ſeveral Courſes, and Di- 


ſtances, chen in the Traverſe Table find the Courſe 


Square meeting will be the difference of Latitude 


and Departure under the reſpective Titles. 
on the Head of the Table, if under four Points, | 


Thus, above 5 + Points, and right againſt 3 m, 


bur ar the bottom, if above four Points; and look I find over Title Diff. Lat. 2 36 m, the Difference 


the Diſtance in the Left Hand Column, and 1n the | of Latitude, and over Dep. 4. 14, the Departure, in 


. the 
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Diff. of Lat. and Departure 
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| the firſt Courſe, which being placed in their pro- 


- Columns, according as they are Northing or 
— Sc. Proceed in like manner with all 
the other Courſes or Diſtances entring and cor- 
reſponding Differences of Latitude and Departure: 
in their Columns: Then add up the Columns of 


„Subſtracting the leſ- 
ſer Difference of Latitude from the greater, and 
the leſſer Departure from the greater, and the Re. 
mainders are the whole Difference of Latitude and 
Departure ſhe hath made from the Place of her 
Departure; ſo in this Example, ſhe's 28, 43 m ro 
the South of the Place of her Departure ; and 18, 


62 m Eaſt, with which by Caſe 5th I find her 


Courſe S E by S 2 Southerly, and Diftancc 34 


5 m. 


TRAVERSE. There is alſo 
a Partition of an Eſcutcheon us d 
in Heraldry of this Figure, which 
they call Parted per Pale Traverſe. 


Argent and Gules. 


| TRAVERSE, is alſo a Word much uſed in 


Anſwer to Bills in Chancery; or it is that which 
the Defendant pleadeth ur faith in Bar, to avoid 
che Plaintiff's Bill, either by confeſſing or avoid- 


ing, or by denying and traverſing the material parts 
= 


reof. | 

To traverſe an Office, is nothing elſe but to prove, 
Thar an Inquiſition made of Lands or Goods by 
the Eſcheator, is defective, and untruly made. 
And to traverſe an Indictment, is to take Iſſue upon 


the chief Matter, and to contradict or deny ſome 
Point of it. 


TRAVERSE, in Fortifcation, is a little Trench | 


bordered with two Parapets, viz. One on the right 
Side, and another on the left, which the Beſiegers 
make quite thwart the Moa: of the Place, to paſs 


ſecure from Flank-ſhor, and ro bring the Miners 
to the Baſtions. 


This Traverſe is uſuall covered on top with 


Hurdles or Bavins laden with Earth, for Security 
from the Fire-works, and differs from a Coffer 


only in this reſpect, That it is made by the Beſie- 
gers, and the other by the Beſieged. 


This Word is now often us d for any Retrench- | 


ment or Line Fortify'd with Faſcines, Gabions 
Barrels, Bags of Earth, c. 
TRAVERSE-Board, is a little round Board 
hanging up in the Steerage of a Ship, and bored 
full of Holes upon Lines ſhowing the Points of the 
Compaſs; upon it, by moving of a little Peg from 
Hole ro Hole, the Steers-man keeps an account 
how many Glaſſes (that is, half Hours) the Ship 
Srzers upon any Point. 
TRAUMATICKS, are thoſe things which be- 
ing taking in Decoctions and Potions, fetch the ſe- 
rous and ſharp Humours our of the Body, and fo 
attenuate the Blood, that it may be conveniently 


driven to the wounded, broken, or bruiſed Parts. 


Blanchard. 


TREASON, is of two forts, viz. High and 
Petty Treaſon. High Treaſon is defined to be an 
Offence committed againſt the Security of the 
King or Kingdom, whether it be by Imagination, 
Word or Deed; as to compaſs or imagine the 
Death of the King, Queen, or Prince; or to De- 
flower the King's Wife, or his eldeſt Daughter un- 


* 
n 


— or his eldeſt Son's Wife ; or levy War 


- againſt the King in his Realm, adhere to his Ene- 
mies, countetſeit his Great Seal, Privy Seal, or 
Money: To Kill the King's Chancellor, Treaſurer, 
Juſtices of either Bench, Juſtices in Eyre, of Af- 
fize, or of Oyer and Terminer, being in their 
Place, doing their Office ; diminiſhing or unpair- 
ing current Money, and many others, as may be 
ſeen in divers Statutes particularly expreſs'd. In 
caſe of this Treaſon, a Man ſhall be Hang d, Drawn 
and Quarrtered, and forfeit his Lands and Goods 
ro the King. Ir is ſomerime called Treaſon Para- 
mount, Petty Treaſon. See the Word it ſelf in its 
proper place. 

There is alſo mention of Accumulative Treaſon, 
and Conſlirutive Treaſon, in the Starute 14 Car. 2. 
cap. 29. And here Note, That in Majors proditione 

omnes ſunt 18 there are no Acceiſaries in 
Treaſon, all are Principals. And Voluntas non re- 
putabitur pro facto niſi in cauſa Proditions, for Petty 
Treaſon. | 4; | 

TREASURE-TROVE, is when any Money, 
Gold, Silver, Plate, or Bullion is found in any 
Place, and none knows to whom it belongs; then 
the Property thereof belongs to the King, but the 
Civil Law gives it to the Finder, according to the 
Law of Nature. The Puniſhment for concealing 
Treaſure found, is Impriſonment and Fine. But if 
any Mine or Metal be found in any Ground, that 
always pertains to the Lord of the Soil, except it 
be a Mine of Gold or Silver, which uſed to be al- 
ways to the King, in whoſe Ground ſoever ir be 
found; Bur by a late Act of Parliament, the King 
hath only the Præemption. 
TREBLE, is the laſt or higheſt of the four Parts 
in Muſical Proportion. 1 
TREENELS, in a Ship, are long Pins or Nails 
of Wood, whence they are called Tree-nells, or 
Tree-nails, made out of the Heart of Oak, to fa- 
ſten the Planks to the Timber; and theſe have 
always Oakam, driven into them to prevent any 
Leak. 

TREES and Shrubs, of our Native Growth in 


England, are thus diſtinguiſhed by our moſt Judi- 
cious Botaniſt, Mr. John Ray. © 


I. Such as have their Flower disjoined and remote 
from the Fruit; and theſe are. 


1. Nuciferous ones, or ſuch as bear Nurs, as the 


Walnut Tree, the Hazel Nur-tree, the Beach, the 
Cheſr.ur, and the common Oak. 


2. Coniferous ones, or ſuch as bear a ſquammoſe 
or ſcaly Fruit, of a kind of Conical Figure, and of 
a woody or hard Subſtance, in which are many 
Seeds, which when they are Ripe, the Cone opens 

or gapes, in all irs ſeveral Ceils and Partitions, and 
ſo they drop our. Of this kind are the Scotch 
Firs, Male and Female ; the Pine, which in our 
Gardens is called rhe Scorch Firr ; the common 
Alder Tree, and the Birch Tree. 

3. Bacciferous ones, or ſuch as bear Berries; as 
Juniper, and the Yew Tree. — — 


4. Lanigerous ones, or ſuch as bear a woolly 
downy Subſtance ; as the black, white, and trem- 
bling Poplar, Willews, and Oficrs of all kinds. 


| 5. Such 
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3. Such as bear :heir Seeds (having an imper- 
e Flower) in Leafy Membranes or Caſes; as 
called in ſome places 


the Horn- beam of Hardbeam, 
the Hornbeech. 


II. Such as have their Fruits an Flowers Conti- 

| guous ; and theſe are either with che Flower 

placed on the Top of the Fruit, or elſe have it 
adhering to the Baſe or Bottom of the Fruit. 


1. Trees and Shrubs with the Flower placed on 
the Top or Upper- part of the Fruit: Of theſe, 
ſome are Pomiferous, as Apples and Pears; and ſome 
Bacciferous, as rhe Sorb or Serviſe Tree; the White 
or Haw Thorn, the wild Roſe, Sweer-brier, Cur- 
rants, the great Bilbery Buſh, Honey Suckle, 
Ivy, &c. | | 


2. Trees whoſe Flower adheres to the Baſe or 
Bottom of the Fruit, are either ſuch as have their 
Fruit moiſt and ſoft when Ripe, as | 


1. Pruniferous ones, whoſe Fruit is pretty large 
and tofr, with a Stone in the middle; as the 
biack Thorn or Slow-Tree, the black and white 


Bullace Tree, the common wild Cherry-Tree, | 


the Black Cherry, &c. 


2. Bacciferous ones ; as the Strawberry Tree, 
in the Weſt of Ireland, Miſſeltoe, Water Elder, 
the Dwarf a large Lawrel, the Viburnum or 
wav-faring Tree, the Dog-berry Tree, the Sea 
black Thorn, the Berry-bearing Elder, rhe Pri 
vet Barberry, common Elder, vaſt nn the 
Buck Thorn, the Berry-bearing Heath, the 
Bramble and the Spindle Tree, or Prick- 


Such as have their Fruit dry when tis Ripe ; 
as, the Bladder Nur-Tree, the Box-Tree, the com- 
mon Elm and Aſh, the Maple, the Gaule or Sweet- 
Wilow, common Heath, Broom, Diers Weed, 
Furze or Gorſe, the Lime-Tree, Ge. 


TREMOR, is a voluntary Motion depraved, 
by which the Member is ſometimes raiſed up, and 
ſometimes depreffed through the mural Contra- 
ation between the Faculty and the Part affected. 

TRENCHES, in Fortification, are certain Moats 
or Ditches, which the Beſiegers cut to approach 
more ſecurely to the Place Attack d, and are of ſe- 
veral ſorts, according to the different nature of the 
Soil; for if the adjacent Territory be Rocky, the 


Trench is only. an Elevation of Bavins, Gabions, 


. Wool-packs, or Shouldrings of Earth caſt up round 
abour the Place ; Bur where the Ground may be 
eaſily open'd, the Trench is dug therein, and bor- 
der'd with a Parapet on the Side of the Beſieged. 
The Breadth of it ought to be from 8 ro 10 Foot, 
and the Depth from 6 to 7. 3 

Theſe Trenches are to be carried on with wind- 
ing Lines, in ſome manner parallel to the Works 
of the Fortreſs, ſo à8 not to be in view of the Ene- 
my, nor to expoſe its Length to their Shot, which 
they call Enfilading ; for then it will be in danger 
of being Enfiladed, or ſcoured by the Enemies 
Cannon: And this carrying of rhe Trenches ob- 
liquely, they call, carrying the Trenches by Coudees 
or Traverſes. 


They call it Opening the Trenches, when the Be- 


1 0 10 4 
, * 


. begin to Work upon the Line of Approaches. 
anc this 1s uſually done in the Night, 120 "IV 
times within Musker-ſhor, and ſomerithes within 
half or whole Cannon; ſhot of the Place; if there 
be no rifing Ground about it, the Garriſon Strong, 
and their Cannon well ſerved. The Workmen 
char open the Trenches, are always Supported by 
Bodies of Men againſt the Sallys of the Befieged ; 
and ſometimes thoſe bod ies lie between them and 
the Place, as alſo on their Right and Left. The 
Pioneers ſometimes Work on their Knees, and the 
Men that are to ſupport them, lie flat on their Fa- 
ces, in order to avoid the Enemies ſnot: And the 
Pioneers are alſo uſually covered with Mantelets or 
| Sauciſſons, They alſo ſay, Mount the Trenches ; 
that is, go upon Duty in them: And to Relieve the 
Trenches, is to Relieve ſuch as have been upon 
Duty there. To Carry on the Trenches, is to ad- 
vance them towards any Place. 
1 TREPANUM, the fame with Medielus; which 
de. 
TRESPASS, fignifies any Tranſgreſſion of the 
Law under Treaſon, Fe lony, or Miſpriſion of 
either; for a Lord of the Parliament to depart 
from thence without the King's Licence, is neither 
Treaſon nor Felony, but Treſpaſs. | 

Bur this Word is moſt commonly uſed for that 
Wrong or Damage which is done either to the 
King in his Foreſt, or by one private Man to ano- 
ther; and according to this Sgnification, it is of. 
wo ſorts; Treſpaſs General, otherwiſe called Treſ- 
paſs vi & armis; and Treſpaſs Special, otherwiſe 
called Treſpaſs upon the Caſe ; and this ſeemeth to 
be without Force, howbeit they are ſometimes 
confounded. How to diftinguiſh the Forms of 
theſe Wrirs or Actions, ſee F. N. B. Fol. 86, 87. In 
an Action of Treſpaſs, the Plaintiff always Sues for 
Damages, or the Value of the Hurt done him by 
che Defendant. There is alſo Treſpaſt local, and 


. ST FX : 


—ü— 


Treſpaſs tranſitory. Treſpaſs local, is that which is 


lo annexed to the Place certain, that if the Defen- 
dant joyn iſſue upon a Place, and traverſe the 
Place only by ſaying ab/que hoc, That he did rhe 
Treſpaſs in the Place mentioned in the Declaration, 
and aver it, it is enough to defeat the Action. Treſ- 
paſs Tranſitory, is that which cannot be defeated 
by the Defendant's traverſe of the Peace, becauſe 
the Place is not material: But the Action of Treſ- 
paſs quere clauſum fregit, ought to be Local. 

TRESSEL-TREES, in a Ship, are thoſe Tim- 
bers of the Croſs Trees that ſtand along Ships, 
or Fore and aft at the tops of the Maſts. See 
Creſs Trees. | | Es 
; TRESSURE, a term in Heraldry for an Orte 
hen it is flowered ; and if there be two of them, 
it is called a double Treſſure. See Orle. | 

TRIA Prima, are Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, 
the Three Hypoſtarical Principles of the Chymiſts, 
out of which they pretend that all mix'd Bodies 


are compounded, and into which they are ulti- 


mately reſolvable by Fire; but the latter is falſe, 
and the firſt impoſſible to be proved. . 
TRIAL, in Law, is uſed for the Examination 
of all Cauſes, Civil and Criminal, according to 
the Laws of the Realm, before a proper Judge: 
Of which there are divers kinds; as Matters of 
Fact ſnall be tried by the Jurors; Matters of Law, 
by the . Matters of Record, by the Re- 
cord it ſelf. A Lord of Parliament, upon an In- 
dictment of Treaſon or Felony, ſhall be Tried. 
| without any Oath by his Peers, upon their Ho- 
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gle, is that which hath 


TRIANGLE, is a Figure having three Angles 
and three Sides only, and is either Spherical, (which 
ſee) or Plane; whoſe Sides are Right Lines. Every 


Plane Triangle may be conſider d with relation ei- 


ther to irs Angles, or its Sides. As to its Angles | 


tis either, 


x. Right Angled Trian- 
one Right Angle, as A. 


2. Obtuſe An- 
2 Triangle, is 
uch as hath one 
— Angle, as 


3. Acute Angled Trian- 
gle, is that which hath all 
us Angles Acute, as C. 


N. B. Any Triangle that is not Right Angled 


is called Oblique Angled, or Amblygonaal. 


A Triangle, as to its Sides, is either, 


1. Equilateral Trian- 
gle, is that which hath all 
its Sides equal ro one 
another, as E. 


2. Tſoſceles, or an E- 
quilegg 4 Triangle, is that 
which hath only two 
Sides equal, as I. 


3. Scale Triangle, 
is that which has no 


. Co 


two Sides equal, as S. 


To find the 4res of all Triangles, ſee Ares. 
Of the Properties of Plane Triangles. 
PROPOSITION L 


bn every Triangle, the ſum of all the three Angles 


equal to two Right ones ; and the external Angle 
made by any Side produced, # equal to the ſum of 


I fay, .a+b+c=2vh 
„ 4. . 


lese 5% „0% %%„%„%„„ „ „„ „neee 


e 


Draw the prick'd Line through the Vertex 
arallel ro the : Then will the Angles d and e 
ſeverally equal to the alternate ones h and c. 
(29 6, 1. Euel.) But d + « + e = k (by Cor. 2. 
13 C. 1. Eucl.) Wherefore 6 + a +c = 2 is, 
SER 3 
And fince c + F are alſo equal to 2 K (13.8. 19 
 Eucl.) if e be taken from both, there muſt remain 
F e 


COROLLARY I 


Hence no A can have 2 obtuſe or 2 K: 


C ORO L. IL 
In a Right- angled A, the 2 oblique Angles muſt | 
make a right one between them. = 
COROL II. 
If 2 Angles in one A be = to 2 in another, the 
remaining Angles muſt alſo be equal. | 
L PROP. 1. 
In the ſame Triangle, equal Sides ſubtend, and are 
ſubtended by equal Angles. | 


I ay, if « = b, then ac = eb. 


* 


f £ 


Becauſe rhe Angles « and b ate equal, the Lines 
« e and e b mult 225 inclined ro the Baſe 
420; and conſequently, be ſo at the Point e where 
they meet, and : © muſt be equidiſtanr 
from 4 and b; for if e be nearer to, or farther 
from b than 4, it muſt be becauſe the Angle 4 is 
leſſer or greater than 6, which is contrary to the 
Suppoſition. 

And on the ot 
the Angles muſt ; for being 
be equally inclined ro the 
where they meet. 


PROP. III. 


In two Triangles A BC, and a bc, if all the three 
Sides, or two Sides and one Angle, or two Angles 
and one Side be reſpectively equal one to another, 
the whole Triangles are equal. 


ual, they muſt needs 


A. 2 


82 —ů— | 9 _ 
For being laid one on another, they will concur. 
PROP. IV. 


| Thianglet.on the ſame Baſe, and having the ſame | 
Heigbe, (that is, being bettdeen the ſame parallel | 


Lines) dre equal, 
| 2 


P 


1 n | 
. 


her hand, if the ſides are equal, 


4 b, in the Point c, 


7 


* 


TTT 


r 

both Sides, the A e © c muſt —_— 
Triangles abe. Q E. D. | 
PROP. v. 


equal Baſes, and between the ſame Po- 


rallel Lines, are equal. 
i h¹U Z = AX. 
Draw þ c parallel to 4 f join'd d 4, 4b, and b e: 


Triangles on 
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n 4 (per preced) — 4b 4 becauſe 


* half the U 4 be 


„. lien is AX he 
ieee l 8 


|| Wherefore & Z muſt be equal to A X. N E. D: 


COROL 
„ Hence e ien {ies Laws b 


„ them e ual Triangles on the ſame or ual ] 
| theſe ILines mul Parallel ro each ocher. _ 


PROP. VL 


I ſoy the Square of the Hypothennſe le d) of «, Ref? 
| angled A (ea d) is equal to both the Squares of 
| the 2 other Sides (a 6) and (a d.) oy 
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Go 


I fay the Triang ngles « b e, and eb e, baving the 


ſame Baſe b e, and between the ſame parallel Lines 
a P and b C, are equal. 


Draw d c and e F parallel to 4 b. 


1. The Triangles de e and ee are equal, be- 


cauſe each equal ro half rhe Parallelogram d J 


2. The Triangles 4 b eand e b f are alſo * | 


being each equal to half the Parallelogram 47. 
3. Bur A abe+A cef = half the L «Ff. 


> And ebe Ace half the CD J. 
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* 1. O a; Okf+tFak. 
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2. CIFS AFA, andi Okb=A4 

424 þ; becauſe CIs on the ſame Baſes, are double 
ro As that have the ſame 42 height, |' 
or are between the ſame parallel Lines. | 


3. But Afae = Abe d, and the A bd =| 
A ec d, as having ſeverally two Sides and one An- 
gle in one equal to thoſe in the other. The two 
equal Sides, are the Sides of the Square, and the 
obtuſe Angle be dg ede. | 


S # 


* 


4. Now IX ei = Abed dz =A 
d e e, (by the Proof in the Second Step.) 


5. Therefore & X 23 2 KV and 1 Z 4; — 
20 15 (by comparing together the 2d, 3d and 
4th Steps.) | 


- 


6. And conſequently, X 4 = I kf, and Z 
9; = 4 h, (for if the halves are equal, the 
wholes muſt.) OT Wa 1 


Wherefore X 9; +Z 9; = O 9; (by the firſt 
Step.) Q E. D. b | 


The Second way. 


2 


-  |L faythe Square of df = Sum of the 
| Squares of do andof 


. * * of - * 
* * * * 
, * 2 9 © ů «tt 
© * 2 ; | | : 


RS I, bee. 4e=de, df=4b, and LF 


Remains to be proved, that + 


D=H+O. Which it is, becauſe D R 
(as having 2 = Sides and one |.) and R was pro- 
ved = T, and T = O H, decauſe c = e, 
the Angle at b = K, and the Angle «ch = eck 

| (becauſe each with bee makes ati) > 
1 the Square of ac = 4b ; ＋ be 41 
1 D. k 


PROP. VIL 


1. Odf=QOeet Dee In 2 7 Triqngls, the Square of tha 
| 7 Side. ſu tending the tuſe Angle, exceeds the Sum 

2. The A4od =; © dg, and alſo = to ON ef the Squares of the other — by the double 

a e, becauſe on the ſame Baſe, and between the Reftangle, ( 2 b a ) under the Baſe, and the part 


ſame Parallels with both. Added to it. 
Wherefore Q dg e. Let fall the Perpendicular p, and produce b, till 
| ir meet with it, BO v8 917-5907 
3. The Acof=+ OX, and alſo to: Qece|: CULESC Fo OLE 
for the reaſon given In the 2d Step. ; 
Wherefore O X = Cee. ? 


4. And conſeq;uently, O d g + D X is equal 
to Q dF, (by Step 1.) Q. E. D. 
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TRI. 


9 r. 
3. But bb =bbhae+pp. 
Wherefore h h exceeds the laſt Step by 2 b a. 

Q. E. D. : 

PROP. VIIL 
In an Acute-angled Triangle, the Square of the 


Side (h) ſubtending an Acute, 5s leſs than the | 


Sum of the Squares of the other two Sides, by dou- 
ble the Reftangle under the whole Baſe, (b +a) 


and the Segment of the Baſe (a) which is next to 


_ the Acute-angle. 


Let fall the Perpendicular p. 


— 


| Demonſtration. e | 


1 55 =bb4pp. 
2. % =pp +44 
3 Q. bFa=bb+2ba+as 


4 bb tpp+tan+h:ab, is oe Ss of 
n | 


which is plainly equal ro the Double Rectangle 
under the whole Baſe, and the part 4. 


PROP. IX. 


The Side a b of an Equilateral Triangle; a b c, 
inſcribed in a Circle, is in Power Triple of the Ru- 


Wherefore h h is leſs than that by 2 « a + 2 a b, 


I fay, then de = R, for the two Triangles 


Fe 4, and e ad, are equal, as having two Angles 
and one Side Equal, in both. . Wherefore the 


Square of ed = + R R; which being ſubtracted 
from R R, leaves P P = 4+ RR. Wherefore 
P=y: ERR ; and conſequently its double a b = 
2V:+RR; ie. to the VII VRR, or to /; 
3 RR. WhereforezRR of ab; orab? 
I=3KK- SE D. | | 


N. B. Herein is founded Euclid's way of gene- 
rating a Tetrabedrum, and inſcribing ir in a given 
Sphere. See Prop. 13 “ 13. 

PROP. X. 


The Sides of a Triangle are cut Proportionably by 4 
Line drawn Parallel to the Baſe. 


| 


That is, it makes, ab:bc:: ad: de: 
Draw the Lines b e and e d. 


5 a 


* * 


Demonſtration. 


1. The Triangles bdc, and bde, are equal, becauſe 
on the ſame Baſe, and between the ſame Parallels. 
Therefore the Triangle 4 h d, will have the ſame 


Proportion to them both, 3. e. 42 ö d: lde: 4b d: 


de. Bur the Triangle a b d, having the ſame 
height with the two equal Triangles b dc, and 
de, will be to them as its two Sides 4 b and a d, 


diu 3 or ita Square 2 equal to thrice the Square of are to their Baſes bc and d e. 


the Radius, aA d. 


10 / 
- S605 220209, 
a * 
* 47, ' 
4 8 


2 * 


Therefore ab:cb::ad:e. | 
Which Proportionals, may be conſidered and 


tion. | 

As by Inverſion, cb: a b:: dc: the Parts of 
the Legs below the Parallel, are Proportional to 
thoſe above ir. : 


other Leg above the Parallel, as the Parts below 
are to one another. 


| Diviſion, &c . 


PROP. 


— A 
——_ - - +», bs > 
- — =, Aa es 
. 3 


Let the Radius be called R, and conſequent! 
| its Square RR. _ & 


* ? : 


* 
—— — 
— Ng —— 


varied according to the ſeveral Species of Propor- 


Alſo Alternately, a b:ad::e b de. The Part 
of one Leg above the Parallel, is to the Parr of the 


The ſame thing may be done by Compoſition and 
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In 4 Triangle, « Parallel to the Baſe, & to the Baſe, In every Right-angled Triangle, the bende of 
as the Parts above the Parallel are to the mbole Hypothenule # equal to the Sr of 1 
Legs. - | the other two Sides. | 


That is, de: b:: ad: ae:: ac: ab. I, Obe= OF3 FG i. 


* 
* 
. 
- 
- 
. 
= 
= 
- Py 
- 
- * 
. * 
* Cc 


. 


Draw d f parallel to e b. 


Then will fb = de: Therefore twill be by: 
'fe::da: de: And by | 
Inverſion, fc: f:: dc: da. And then by | 
Compoſition, fc + bf (i.e. bc): b (i. e. de.) 


= 


26 „666 i 
„neee eee „enen 


: de 4d (i. e. a c:) da; or as cb: de:: 4c: e e 
a. | | | 
hict = e:ch::ad: a | 
122 Inverted, gives de: c 2 die. Demonſtration. 
„ 1. For the Square b g is made up of the two Re: 
. ctangles b fand d g. . | 


In a Right-angled Triangle (a bc) a Line (a d) | _ But Q bf , for cb: ba:: ba: bd, 

Son Hom S 1 at the Top, Perpendi- That is, 0b , =cbxbd= Uf. 5 

- Ccular to the Hypothenuſe (b c) divides the Triangle And Q 4 g = Q @ c. forþ ©: a c:: ae: cd. 
(a bc) into two other Right-angled Triangles, That is, Oac =bexcd= Qag. 5 

which are ſimilar to the firſt Triangle, and to one Wberefore Q b e(= Ff ＋ Ag) 

ne - ba+Qac. Q. E. O. 


COROLLARY. 


| Hence tis plain, That any Figure made on the 
Hypothenuſe of any Rig br angled Triangle, ſhall be 
equal to two other himilar Figures made on the 
Sides. Becauſe all ſuch Figures are ro one another, 
as the Squares of their Homologous Sides. 


C Vou have above three other ways of demon- 
ſtrating this admirable Propoſition, without the 
Doctrine of Proportion being firſt learnt. 


1. For all three Triangles have one Right- angle. 

And the Triangles a b c, and 4b d, have the Angle 

„ (common to both) and conſequently rhe third 
Angle b a d, muſt be equal to c. Wherefore theſe 
two Triangles are ſimilar. 


2. The Caſe is the ſame, as to the Triangles 
a b and ade: But the Triangles a b d and ad c,| 
being fimilar to the great one @ b c, muſt be alſo | 
fimilar ro one another. Q. E. D. 


From the Similarity of which three Triangles, it þ 
will follow, that the Sides about the Equal An- 
gles ate proportional (by 4. é 6. Eucl.) and thence 
ariſes the Proof of the next Famous Propoſition, by : PROP: 
this means proved a.f.urch way. = | : 
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* PROP. XIV. 


Proportion as the Legs of the Angle are to one 
another. 


Ler the Sides of the Triangle be 4, b, and c+d, 
and the Biſſecting Line 5, 


[1 ay, -: b::c:d.| 


Produce the Leg b, till F = a the other Leg of 


the Angle, and draw the Line e. Then will rhe 
Triangle e f 4 be an I/oſceles ; and conſequently the 
Angles at the Baſe e, will be equal : And there- 
fore each will be equal to half the biſſected Angle, 
{becauſe that is external and equal to them both: ) 
Therefore in the firſt Triangle, the Biſſecting 


Line 5 is parellel ro the Baſe e ; and conſequently, 
Annen | 


That is, 4: b::c:d? C. E. O. 


TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, are ſuch as have 
three Legs or Feet to take off any Triangle ar 
once; they are uſed in Maps, Globes, Sc. 

TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a Sector, with a 
looſe Piece io make it an Equilateral Triangle; the 
Calendar is graduated on it, with the Sun's Place, 
Declination, and many other uſeful Lines, and by 
the help of a String and a Plummer, and the Divi- 


to ſerve for a Quadrant. 

TRIANGULARE Offculum, the Triangular 
little Bone, is that which is placed berwixr the 
Lambdoidal Suture of the Scull, and the Sagittalis. 
Blanchard. | 

_ TRIANGULARIS, a Muſcle of the Thorax, 
which with its Partner, lies on each Side the Car- 
tilago Enſiformis, within the Cavity of the Tho- 


74x, under the Sternum; ſometimes this appears | 


to be three, at other times four diſtinct Muſcles 
on each Side. It ariſes from the inferior Part of 
the Os Pectoris, whence its upper Part aſcends, 
and lower deſcends ro its Implantations at the 
Bony Endings of the fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſome- 
times ſeventh and eighth Ribs, near their Con- 
| — wich their Cartilages. Its reputed Uſe 
Ml 
Br 


moſt (if not all) Anatomiſts, is ro contract the 
eaſt. 


TRIANGULUS Septentrionalis, or Deltoton, 


the Triangle, a Northern Conſtellation conſiſting 
of 6 Stars. 


A any Angle of « Triangle be biſſeBted, the Big. 
—— 41 3 from its three Heads or Beginnings, the firſt and 


| TRIBRACHYS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe, 
conſiſting of three Syllables, and thoſe all ſhorr, as 


 Priammns. 


TRIBRACHUS, the ſame with Tribrachys. 
TRICEPS, is a Muſcle of the Thigh, fo called 


largeſt of which, ariſerh broad and fleſhy from the 


Inferior Edges, and External Parts of the Os Iſchi- 


um, and Pubis, where they are joined ro each other 
lying between the Semi-tendinoſus, and Semi-mem- 
branoſus, and that of the Gracilis, and deſcending 


with an Oblique Order of fleſhy Fibres, is inſerred 


partly Tendinous and Fleſhy, near an Hand's 
Length in Breadth to the Linea Aſpera, of the 
Thigh-bone, that is immediately below the Infer- 
tion of the Quadrarus Femoris; its inferior Part 
making a ſtrong round Tendon, inſerted into the 
ſuperior Part of the Internal and Lower Appendix 


of rhe Thigh-bone. 


The ſecond Head, or Beginning of this Muſcle, 
ariſerh Tendinous from the Os Pubis, but in its de- 
ſcent ſoon becomes Fleſhy, and joins with the for- 


The third and laſt Beginning of this Muſcle, 
ſpringeth from the inferior Part of the Os Pubis, 
berween the Origination of its laſt deſcribed Head, 
and that of the Pectineu:; and deſcending oblique- 
ly, joins with the Firſt near its Iuſertion to the Li- 


the Termination of the ſecond Head of this Muſcle. 
This moves the Thigh variouſly according co the 
Diverſity of irs Beginnings ; ſo the firſt deſcribed 
Part pulls the Thigh-bone upwards, inwards, and 
ſome what backwards: The ſecond and third Be- 
ginnings of it, pull it more inwards, and turn ic 
ſomewhat ourwards, as when we put our Legs a- 


croſs each other. 


 TRICUSPIDES are three Valves of a Trian- 


gular Form, placed at the Mouth of the Right Ven» 
tricle of the Heart; they are made of a thin Mem- 
brane, and their Baſes are fixed to the Mouth of 
the ſaid Ventricle, and their Points ried by (mall 
Fibres ro the Fleſhy Productions ; ſo that when the 
Heart contracts, its Point approaches its Baſis, and 
the Fleſhy Productions move upwards; therefore 
the Fibres of theſe Valves are relaxed, and the 
Valves lifted up by the Blood which gets under- 


neath them, becauſe the Furrows and Fleſhy Pro- 
ſions graduated on the looſe Piece, it may be made 


ductions keeping the Valves at a little Diſtance 
from the Sides of the Ventricle, give way to the 
Blood to paſs under them, and ſo to thruſt up the 
Valves, which ſhur fo cloſely the Entry into the 
Ventricle, that the Blood cannot return the Wa 

it came in, but when the Ventricle is dilated, the 


Fibres are pulled down, and the Paſſage made 


open for the Blood to enter. 
TRIE, a Sea Term: See Try. 
TRIEMIMERIS, is a Branch of the Ceſura of 
a Latin Verle, when after the firſt Foot of the 
Verſe there remains an odd Syllabie, which hclps 
to make the next Foot; as in this Verle. 


Ile Latus Nivewm molli fultus Hyacintho. 


TRIGEMINUM : See Complexus. 

TRIGILD : See A-rg/d. KEN 

TRIGLYPH, in Architecture, is a Member of 
the Frize of the Dorick Order, let directly over eve- 
ry Pillar, and in certain Spaces in the Inter- colum- 


niations. By their Tringular Gutters (for they 
5 H are 


mer, near to its Inſertion to the middle Part of 
the Linea Aſpera of the Thigh- bone. : 
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In 4 Triangle, « Parallel to the Baſe, 4 to the Baſe,| In every Right-angled Triangle, the Hue 
as the Parts above the Parallel are to the whole] Hypothenuſe equal to the Sa of jg 4 * 2 


_ Tags. ©, | the other two Sides, 
\ 3 - That is, de: eb: ad: ar:: ac: ed. Iſay, U be = OFaFQac. 
| 4 Pi * 0 
2 * af — 
1 By 47 „ P 4 * 
d. | 2 
25 : F 
2, : 2 
b : 8 
% 7 LH 
*% : PF 
5. id I 
| Draw d F parallel to e b. | : : : 
Then will fb = de: Therefore twill be bf: : ; : 
'fFe::da:dec: And by | | | | 3 : : 
Inverſion, fc: bf:: dc: da. And then by : 2 2 
Compoſition, fe + bf (i.e. bc): b (i. e. de.) $ : f 
:: de d (i. e. a c:) da; or as c: de:: ac: r am 
6 8 | | 
422 Inverted, gives de: c b:: 4 d: ac, YO EEK 
PROP. XIL ; 1. For the Square b g is made up of the two Re: 
angles b F and d g. 8 5 


In « Right-angled Triangle (a bc) a Line (a d) [. But Of = Oba, for cb: ba:: ba: bd. 
Sung Hom * 7 er8 at the Top, Perpendi- That is, 1b, =ebxbd= . 
CcCular to the Hypothenuſe (b c) divides the Triangle And Q d g = Q 4 c. for h c: ac:: ae: cd. 

(a bc) into two other Righr-angled Triangles, That is, Q 4 « = bexcd= dg. 2 
which are ſimilar to the firſt Triangle, and to one Wherefore O b c(= 0 bf+Udg)=0o 
another. ba+QOac. L. E. D. 


COROLLARY. 


Hence tis plain, That any Figure made on the 
Hypothenuſe of any Righr-angled Triangle, ſhall be 
| equal to two other ſimilar Figures made on the 
Sides. Becauſe all ſuch Figures are ro one another, 

as the Squares of their Homologous Sides. | 


C Vou have above three other ways of demon- 
ſtrating this admirable Propoſition, without the 
Doctrine of Proportion being firſt learnt. 


; . ———S—— — — —[̈ _——  — — 
+ * 


1. For all three Triangles have one Right- angle. 
And the Triangles 4 b c, and 4 h d, have the Angle 
b (common to both) and conſequently the third 
Angle b a d, muſt be equal to c. Wherefore theſe 


two Triangles are ſimilar. 


2. The Caſe is the ſame, as to the Triangles 
a b e and ade: But the Triangles a b d and ad c, 
being fimilar to the great one 4 b c, muſt be alſo 
ſimilar to one another. Q. E. D. 


From the Similarity of which three Triangles, it | 
will follow, that the Sides about the Equal An- 
gles are proportional (by 4. & 6. Eucl.) and thence 
ariſes the Proof of the next Famous Propoſition, by | | 5 PROP: 
this means proved a fourth way. | x 


Co” TRY 
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TRI 


* 


* PROP. XIV. 


Angle of « Triangle be biſſeBed, the Biſſect- 

of " Line will divide the op 

Propertion as the Legs 
another. 


the Angle are to one 


Lex the Sides of the Triangle be 4, ö, and «+4, 
and the Biſſecting Line 3, 


ar 4 


Produce the Leg b, till F = a the other Leg of 


the Angle, and draw the Line e. Then will rhe 
Triangle e f 4 be an I/oſceles ; and conſequently the 
Angles at the Baſe e, will be equal : And there- 
fore each will be equal to half the biſſected Angle, 


{becauſe that is external and equal to them both: ) 


Therefore in the firſt Triangle, rhe Biſſecting 
= 51s * to the Baſe e; and conſequently, 
222024 


Thar is, 4: b:: : d CE. O. 


TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, are ſuch as have 
three Legs or Feet to take off any Triangle ar 


once; they are uſed in Maps, Globes, Se. 


TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a Sector, with a 
looſe Piece to make it an Equilateral Triangle ; the 
Calendar is graduared on it, with the Sun's Place, 
Declination, and many other uſeful Lines, and by 


e Side in the ſame | from irs three Heads or Beginnings, the firſt and 


| TRIBRACHYS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe, 
conſiſting of three Syllables, and thoſe all ſhort, as 


_ I Prcamms. N 


. 


TRIBRACHUS, the fame with Tribrachys. 
TRICEPS, is a Muſcle of the Thigh, fo called 


largeſt of which, ariſerh broad and fleſhy from the 
Inferior Edges, and External Parts of the Os I{chi- 
um, and Pubis, where they are joined to each other 
lying between the Semi-tendinoſus, and Semi-mem- 
branoſus, and that of the Gracilis, and deſcending 
with an Oblique Order of fleſhy Fibres, is inferred 


partly Tendinous and Fleſhy, near an Hand's 


Length in Breadth to the Linea Aſpera, of the 
Thigh-bone, that is immediately below the Infer- 
tion of the Quadrarus Femoris ; its inferior Part 


| making a ſtrong round Tendon, inſerted into the 
ſuperior Part of the Internal and Lower Appendix 
of rhe Thigh-bone. 

| The ſecond Head, or Beginning of this Muſcle, 
ariſeth Tendinous from the Os Pubis, but in its de- 


ſcent ſoon becomes Flelty, and joins with the for- 


| mer, near to its Inſertion to the middle Part o 
the Linea Aſpera of the Thigh-bone. 


The third and laſt Beginning of this Muſcle, 


ſpringeth from the inferior Part of the Os Pubis, 


between the Origination of its laſt deſcribed Head, 
and that of the Pe&ineus ; and deſcending oblique- 
ly, joins with the Firſt near its Iuſertion to the Li- 
nea Aſpera of the Thigh-bone, immediately above 
the Termination of the ſecond Head of this Muſcle. 
This moves the Thigh variouſly according to the 
Diverſity of irs Beginnings ; ſo the firſt deſcribed 
Part pulls the Thigh-bone upwards, inwards, and 
ſomewhar backwards : The fecond and third Be- 
ginnings of ir, pull it more inwards, and turn ic 
ſomewhat ourwards, as when we put our Legs a 

croſs each other. | 9 

TRICUSPIDES are three Valves of a Trian- 
gular Form, placed at the Mouth of the Right Ven» 
tricle of the Heart; they are made of a thin Mem- 
brane, and their Baſes are fixed to the Mouth of 
the ſaid Ventricle, and their Points tied by ſmall 
Fibres to the Fleſhy Productions; ſo that when the 


the Fleſhy Productions move upwards; therefore 
the Fibres of theſe Valves are relaxed, and the 
Valves lifted up by the Blood which gets under - 


Heart contracts, its Point approaches its Baſis, and 
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the help of a String and a Plummet, and the Divi-| neath them, becauſe the Furrows and Fleſhy Pro- 
fions graduated on the looſe Piece, it may be made] ductions keeping the Valves at a little Diſtance 


to ſerve for a Quadrant. from the Sides of the Ventricle, give way to the 
TRIANGULARE Offculum, the Triangular | Blood to paſs under them, and ſo to thruſt up the 


„ 


Breaſt 


little Bone, is that which is placed betwixt the 
Lambdoidal Suture of the Scull, and the Sagittalis. 
Blanchard. | | 
TRIANGULARIS, a Muſcle of the Thorax, 
which with its Partner, lies on each Side the Car- 
tilago Enfiformis, within the Cavity of the Tho- 


74x, under the Sternum; ſometimes this appears | 


to be three, at other times four diſtinct Muſcles 
on each Side. It ariſes from the inferior Part of 
the Os Pectoris, whence its upper Part aſcends, 
and lower deſcends ro its Implantations at the 
Bony Endings-of the fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſome- 
times ſeventh and eighth Ribs, near their Con- 
| 2 with their Cartilages. 

y moſt (if not all) Anatomiſts, is to contract the 


TRIANGULUS Septentrionalis, or Deltoton, 


the Triangle, a Northern Conſtellation conſiſting 
of 6 Stars. 


Its reputed Uſe] 


Valves, which ſhur ſo cloſely the Entry into the 
Ventricle, that the Blood cannot return the Way 
it came in, but when the Ventricle is dilated, the 


Fibres are pulled down, and the Paſſage made 
open for the Blood to enter. 


TRIE, a Sea Term: See Try. 

TRIEMIMERIS, is a Branch of rae Cæſura of 
a Latin Verſe, when after the firſt Foot of the 
Verſe there remains an odd Syllable, which helps 
to make the next Foot; as in this Verſe. 


Ie Latus Niverm molli fultus Hyacintha. 


TRIGEMINUM : See Complexus. 

TRIGILD : See Argi/d. LY 

TRIGLYPH, in Architecture, is a Member of 
the Frize of the Dorick Order, ſet directly over eve- 
ry Pillar, and in certain Spaces in the Inter- colum- 


niations. By their Tringular Gutters (for they 


5 H | are 
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are always made with three Ghphe, whence the 
Name z) they ſeem to have been defign'd to convey 
the Gutte, or Drops which bang a little under 
them: Some think they repreſent Apolo's Lyre. 
 TRIGON, is a Word variouſly uſed in Mathe · 
maticks, and ſignifies a Figure with threeAngles : 
By ſame addicted to Aſtrological Vaniries, tis us'd 
for the ſame with what they as fillily call a Tri- 
licity. | | 
r in Diallin there is ſometimes uſed an Inſtru- 
ment of a 
Trigon. 


TRIGONOMETRY is the Art of Meaſuring 
Triangles, or of Calculating the Sides of any Tri- 
angle ſought; and this is either Plain or Spherical: 
Of wbicb I ſhall ſpeak diſtinctly; beginning firſt 
with the Plain, | 


The Arr of Trigonometry doth much depend on 
the Knowledge of the following Lines in and 
about a Circle. ; 


5 


1 


riangular Form, which is called a| 


| | | | 
4. The Difference of any Ark from a Quadrant 
be ir more leſs, is called irs Comple ment. Thus 
OF is the Complement of tbe Ark OT. being 
what it wants of being a Quadrant; and O F is 
alſo the Exceſs by which the Ark O D exceeds a 
Quadrant; the Line 7 0 is the Right Sign of the 
Complement, and therefore *tis called the Co- Sine 
or Sine-Complemenr of the Ack OT; as O RIS 
the Co- Sine of the Ark F O. 


5. A Line, as T S, touching the Circle in the 
Point T, and Perpendicular to the Radius C J, is 
called a Tangent: And if a Right Line be drawn 
through O from the Centre of the Circle C, meet- 
ing with the Tangent in 8, that Line S C is called 
a Secant, and they both limit one another, fo as to 
be the Tangent and Secant of the Ark OT: EN 
is the Co- Tangent, and C N the Co-Secant of the 
ſame Ark; but they are the Tangent and Secant 
of the Complemental Ark O F. 


6. The Line R T intercepted between the Right 
Sine and the Tangent, is called the Verſed Sine, 
and by ſome Sagitta. 

7. Whatever Number of Degrees an Ark wants 
of a Semi - circle, is called irs Supplement. 


8. The Line C R. which is the Part of the Ra- 
dius C T lying between the Centre and the Right 
Sine, is always equal to, and may be taken for the 


| 


DEFINITIONS. 


1. The Line D T in a Circle, is called the 
Diameter; one half of which, C T, as alſo C O, 
and C F, is called the Radius; and by ſome the 


2 Sine, becauſe all other Sines are taken out 
"MW. 


U 


* 


2. Any Right - line, as O A, joining the two Ex- 
tremities of an Ark , is called the Chord, or Sub- 
renſe, either of the Ark O T A, or of its Comple- 
ment to a whole Circle O D A. 


3 The Line O R. which is Perpendicular to the | 


Radius C T, or which is juſt half the Chord O A, 


is called the Right-ſine, or moſt uſually the Sine of 
the Ark O T, or of the Ark O D, ſo that a Right- 


* to the Right Sine 


9. If any Ark be leſs than a Quadrant, as T O, 
the Difference between the Radius and the Co- Sine, 
is the Verſed Sine RI; bur if it exceed a Qua- 
drant, as the Ark D F O doth then the Sum of 
the Radius and Co- Sine, is the Verſed Sine: Thus 
1 the Verſed Sine of the Ark 
DF O. 


10. The Radius with the Sine and Co- Sine of 
any Ark (as TO) do make a Right-angle Tri- 
angle, as OCR, which is fimilar to the Tri- 
angle CS T, made by the Radius, the Tangent, 
and the Secant. Alſo the Radius, the Co- Tangent, 


| and the Co-Secant, make another Triangle fimi- 


lar to the two former. 


Hence 


ſine is half the Chord of double the Ark. 


4c „ | 


ä WW * 
” a 


I 
— roo oon rn rmnme= 
der, Thar there is in the Table of Logarichms, 
Sines, Tangeots, and Secants, a Triangle exactly 
fimilar, and equal to that which we are required 
to ſolve, and whoſe Sides are to one anotber in the 
very. ſame Proportion of thoſe of the Triangles 
propoled. 


— r 


Side of the Triangle given, hath to the other Side 
about the ſame Angle, conſidered as Lengths efti- 
mated or numbered by any known Meaſure, as 
ſuppoſe Inches, Yards, Miles, Leagues, Cc. the 
very ſame hath the two Sides about the ſame 
Angle in the Triangles in the Tables, or in the Ta- 
bular Parts: Which two things well underſtood, 
do lead us into the whole Myftery of Trigono- 
metrical Calculations. 


| 12. We muſt underſſand whatever Ratio one 


T. :. Trigonometry, is either Plain or Spherical ; 
and both may be reſolved by the means of four Pro- 
| [pritions, which becauſe of their excellent Ule, are 

7 called Axioms. | 


14. The firſt of which relates to ReSangle Plain 
Triangles ; and is this: 


AXIOM IL. 
x A In a Right-angle Triangle, if eicher ale Legs be 
3 uppoſed to be the Radius of a Circle, the other 


5 | Leg will be the Tangent of the oppoſite Angle, or 
Hence tis plain, of the Angle at the Centre; and the Hypothenuſe 


| 3 : will be the Secant of that Angle: But if you tma- 
oak Thar as the Co-Sine Is to the Sine :: So is the | gine the Hypothenuſe to be s Radius of a Circle, 
_ rhe Tangent. That is, CR: RO:: | then each Leg will be the Sine of its oppeſite Angle, 


2 of the Angle at the Centre; 4s is plain from 

2. As Radius Is to the Sine :: So is the Secant 1 N 

To the Tangent. That is, CO: OR:: CS:] Tn the firſt of which, B (the Baſe) being made 

> JR WY the Radius, P (the ay arg is the Tangenr 
Den 


Z f ircl 
eis ie Boiled - d lie n of the Angle ar a, the tre of the Circle, which 


Gus To the ee. That's, OR: G © fen of the lms Angle. 


4 I In tbe ſecond F igure, where P is made the Ra- 
4. As the Tangent I to the Radius:: So is Ra- gi : wa x nos 
du To the Ca Tangent; 4 T: TC f: FN. ius, B is the Tangent of the oppoſite Angle at 


ig oh the Centre c. 
Therefore the ReQangle between the Tangent | Is the third Figure, where H the Hypothe 
| : | : e Hypothenuſe 

_ Co-Tangent of any Ark is equal to the Square is made the Radius P is the right Sine of the op- 

the Radius. | | polite Angle at the Centre. And, | 

11. Every Triangle has fix Parts, of which] J. : "Era SR WR 
three are Sides, and three Angles ; and of theſe if 1 = 22 2 „ 222 8 . 
we have chree given, we can find the reſt, (except the Sine of its oppoſite Angle c of 
in the Caſe where the three Angles only ofa plain (WM wm” 
Triangle are given. ) MS 


| - 
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For from thence the Sides cannot be ſound, be- 
cauſe rwo Triangles may be Equiangular, and yet 
have the Sides by no means of the (ame length. 
We can find the reſt, I ſay, if ſuppoſing the Ra- 
dius divided into any Number of equal Parts, we 
can bur diſcover how many of ſuch parrs any Sine, 
Tangent, or Secarit of any Ark or Angle doth con- 
tain. Now this is ready done to our Hands, in 

| the Table of Sines, Tangents, and Secants, which 
we have, with prodigious Induſtry, in Books rea- 
dy calculated for this purpoſe. | 


12. When therefore any Triangle ĩs given to be 
reſolved, the firſt thing we have to do, is to conſi- 
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* +l EI area? Ae em——s : CASE IL 6, 
. The Seven Caſes of Plain Triangles. .| © WE 
TR Ig Given B, 4,b. Required H - 
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mn 


[S, «:B::R:Hp| 
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S. 22 9652480 = 67® 23 
B= 2. 8953612 = 766 


= 10. 


K E:: Tan: F Ny c 


| S, 4 B::R:H P-. IIA 
| H:R::B:S,s þ:vy:b» v 


H: R:: B: S, 4 [which finds r OS 
. N b the J 4, H 2.9201132 = 832 = H. 
OrR:B::T:6: / 5 ; 5 
| f ot of R:: P: T: [J: By Gunter's Scale. . 


Extend the Compaſſes from 67 Degrees 23 Mi- 
ER * nutes to 90 Degrees on the Line of Sines; the 
R: H:: S, 4: B Wy v |cy \| ſame Extent will reach from 768, to 832 on the 

Line of Nambers. e 
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The general Method to ſt ate any Caſe, or to form the 
Canon. | 
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| 7- Confider that the Thing ſought muſt always 

ſtand in the fourth or laſt Place: And therefore 
in Caſ. 1. ſince P, a Length is ſoughc, that muſt be 
the laſt of the Four Terms ; place it therefore laſt 
with an Interrogation-point after it, to ſhew that 
it is required or ſoughr. „ 


2. In the Golden Rule the ſecond and fourth 
5 5 
5 3 eing a Length ſought, and B the th 
The Calculation of the Seven Caſes of | given; B is neceifarily determined to be in the le- 
Right-angle Plain Triangles. | cond Place: Write it down therefore in that Place 
| with four Points after it thus : : to ſhew that the 
CASE I N esse disjoins or breaks off there. 


„ 3. Conſider that the Hypothenuſe not being 
Given B. 4, l. Required P ? either given or ſought, the firſt Axiom derermines 
| - you to 2 Congo : And the Side x B 

Or nn eg ny | ing ſuppo adius, the Proportion mu - 
Canon [&:B: : T:b:P?| As B confider'd as Radius, Is wo is ſelf confrdered 
| las a Length given:: So will P conſidered as the 
| Tangent of the Angle ö, be To its ſelf confidered 
88 as a Length ſoughr. That is, 
B = 2. 8853612 = 768 E | | 


Ss 2 _ 9. 6197205 = 220 <9 
r = 220 =P? 


1 1 5: * | 


ll on. en TOR. 46 


The General Rule for all Operations in Trigo- | 
nometry, is, to write down the Numbers found | | | ns 
in the Tables according ro the Order of the Ca- — 
non: And them adding together Ihe ſecond and | 
third Numbets, from their Sum ſubſtract the | 
Firſt, 7 (men 6 is the Logarifm of the Term | 
ſought. 6 —ů— Es 4 | | 


ww 


—— — 
2 — — 


320 
| 
D Gunter Line. 


Extend the Compaſſes from 45 Degrees on the | . 22 
Tangents, to 32 Degrees 37 Minutes, the ſameſ|, 
Extent will reach in the Line of Numbe — 
768, backward to 320, ” * 1 
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been placed laft, and it would have ſtood thus; 
as in Caſe the Fifth. 


1 


on, either given or required, you muſt have work · 
ed by Sines, and the Hypothenuſe will be always 
Radius; as in Caſe 2. where H is ſought. 


If the Angle h had been ſought, that muſt have 


This being underſtood, if this firſt Caſe be made 
a _ of Plain Sailing, 5 will be given Courſe 
and Departure; requited Difference of Latitude, 
and the Canon is * i 


* 


As Radius is to the Departure in Miles : : So is 


che Co- Tangent of the Courſe, To the Difference 
Bur if the Hypothenuſe had been in the Queſti-| 


of Laticude in Miles, 


For H being required, it muſt ſtand in the laſt 
Place ; and ace B a Length is given of the ſame 
Nature with H. that muſt be in the ſecond Place: 
And then ſay by Axiom 1, As B conſidered as the 
Sine of the given Angle 4. Is to its ſelf conſidered 
as a Length:: So is H conſidered as Radius, To its 
ſelf as a Length ſought : That is, | 


S, a:B:: N 


And to ſhew the extenſive Uſe of this Doctrine 
of Plain Irigonometry, the General Triangle above 
deſcribed and numbred, may either firſt relate to 
the Sea, and then theſe 7 Caſes will be all the 
Caies of Plain Sailing; and alſo of Mr. Wrigbe s, 
or, as tis commonly, tho falſly call'd, Mercator's 

too; Regard being firſt had to the Way of Work- 
' ing by Meridional Parts, ©. 


of the Rhumb, or the Angle which the Line of 
the Ship's Courſe makes with the Meridian, and 
therefore uſually by the Sailors called, The Courſe ; 
and the Side P repreſents the Meridian of any 
Place, a-croſs which the Ship is ſuppoſed to fail ; 
and conlequently on it muſt be accounted the Dif- 
ference of Latitude between the two Places a and b. 
The Angle b is the Complement of the Courſe, or 
what that Angle wants of 90 Degrees, and conſe- 
quently known when che Courſe is ſo. The Baſe 
repreſents the Difference of Longitude, or the 
Departure Weſt, or the Weſting of the Ship in 
Compariſon of the Place at à that ſhe is ſuppoſed 
to have parted from: And the Hypothenuſe H, 
repreſents the Diſtance ſailed, or run (as the Sea- 
men call ir) or how many Leagues or Miles the 


a/ 


N. B. Here the Ship being at 4, is ſuppoſed to 
ſail South- Weſtward / or to ſpeak exactly, W. 8. 
W.) and therefore her O ference of Latitude is 
reckoned to the South, and her Departure to the 
Weſt: Zut by inverting the ſame Triangle. you 
may ſuppoſe the Difference of Latitude North, 


For, in this Triangle the Angle a, is the Angle 


and the Departure Eaſt; for the North is account- 
ed to lie right before you, and conſequen ly the 
Eaſt to the Right · hand, and che Weſt to the Left; 
wherefore the Courſe now is E. N. E. 


2. If you would apply the Doctrine of Trigono- 
metry, to the Calculation of Heights, Depths, Di- 
ſtances, the ſame Triangle and Numbers will do; 


regard being had to the Nacure of the Terms re- 
quired and ſovghr. 


For the Perpendicular P. will repreſent any Al- 
titude; and B will repreſent a Diſtance from 
the Foot of it meaſured on rhe Ground: The 
Angle at b is found by the Quadrant, or (ome 
ſuch Inftrument ; and conſequently you may find 


IP by Caſe 1. For, | 


As Radius is to the Diftance, from the Foot of 
the Object: : So is the Tangent of the Angle of 
Altitude, To the Height of the Place, 5. e. 


[R: 8: : 7.7257 


Or, ſuppoſe the Diſtance B were required from 
above, by taking the Angle 4, and finding the 


— of P, by a String and Plummer. Then 
kk 


ö 


This being premiſed as to the general Uſe of 
Trigonometry, let us proceed to 


CASE 


Ship hath ſailed from the Place « to the Place i. 


- — — — TO TEES 
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di . 
CASE ii. 1 
Given B, H. Required the Arles s, 6, 


8 


1 


H 2. 9201233 = 832 
R = 10, 0000000 


B = 2. 8853612 = 768 
1 
8, 2 9. 9652379 = 67 23 


Which Subſtracted from 90 Degrees, 
Angle b = 22 Degrees, 37 Minutes. 


By Gunter's Scale. 
The Extent from $32, back to 768, in the 


Line of Numbers will reach from 90 Degrees | 


to 67 Degrees 30 Minutes in the Line of the 
Sines. | we CE 


CASE IV. 


Given B, H. Required P? 


Having found à by the foregoing Caſe, this 
will be the Theorem: 


CASE v. 
_ Given B, P. Required J \/? 


— WOO: 8D OO ů ˙— 


| B:R . TE 7.47 


3 88 53612 = 768 
RS 10. , 
P=_2. 5031500 = 320 
T,b= 9. 6197888 = 229 992 


Which 22 Degrees 37 Minutes ſubſtracted from 
90 Degrees, leaves a = 67 Degrees 23 Minutes. 


By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from 768 back to 320, in the Line, 
will reach from 45 back to 22 Degrees 37 Mi- 


nutes in the Tangents. 


CASE VL 
Given B. P. Required LI? 


Having found b by the foregoi TY 
will be the Theorem I YO" ** 


DA 


9 
- 


T Xo. 
AIHH þ 


9. 3849685 = 22% 37% 


2. 5051500 = 320 
10. 


2. 9201815 = 832 2 Hd 


y Gunter Scale. 
The Extent from 22 Degrees 37 Minutes, 


forwards, ro 90 Degrees in the Line of Sines, 
__ reach from 320, ro $32 in the Line of Num- 
s. 


| CASE un. 


BTR | 


Or; 


T. 7 


|; 


="9 6197205 = 229 3) 
= 2..8853612-= 763 
= 2. 5050817 = 320. 


By Gumter's Scale. 


The Extent from 45 Degrees in the Tangent- | 


line, back to 22 Degrees 37 Minutes, will reach 
in the Line of Numbers from 768, back to 320. 


Given H and N. Reqgired Hr 


[R:H:: 8.47 5 


ol 


R = 10. 


H= 2.9201233 = 832 
S, a= 9. 9652480 = 679 23 


B = 2. 8853719 33 768 = B. 


By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from go Degrees in Line of Sines 
back to 67 Degrees 23 Minutes, will reach in 
the Line of Numbers from 832 backwards 10 
768. ay 85 


The 


4 * ** 7 XC „„ 2 = 
* - SN 
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a. th tt. lit ion trot 


The Reſolution of Oblique Plain | 


Triangles. 
AXIOM u. 


In every Triangle, a, b, c, the Sides are in Propor- 


tion to one another, as the Vines of their oppoſite 


Angles. . 
| 3 
— 5 Fi 
| IP £ : 
. F. f 
| | ry ; a” _ 
a= — 
1 
8 


Let fall from the Angle b. a Perpendicular to the 


Baſe 4c: For then the whole will be reſolved into 
2 Righr-angle Triangles, and conſequently by 


Axiom the Firſt 2b: R:: b 4: S,a;alſobc:R::| 
bd: S. e; wherefore a b: be::8 c: S, a: by Reci-| 


procallity of Proportion. 
Otherwiſe thus: 


Draw a Circle about the Triangle, from whoſe 
Centre O, let the Prependiculars Oe, O h, and 
O, be let fall to the three Sides of the Triangle, 


and the Lines o a, o b, and o c, be drawn to the 


three Angles. 


Tube Sides of the Triangle will be biſected by 


the Perpendiculars, and conſequently 4 e will be = 
eb, ü Ke and ert a; wherefore as the 


— 
— 


| 


whole Line 4 b, Is ro be:: So will the half Side a c 


be, Tothe half Kc; bur 2 e and K c, are the Sines 
of the Angles at the Centre aoeand k oc, which 
Angles at the Centre are ſeverally equal to the An- 
gles of the Triangle c and 4, becauſe they ſtand on 
half the Arks that the Angles of che Triangle do; 
wherefore 4a b: be:: S, c: 8, 4. | 


Let H. B, and O, be the Sides of an Oblique 
Plain Triangle; «, b and c, irs three Angles; here 


From whence will ariſe the three n of Ts 
fix following Caſes. 


Given. ]Requir'd.| Proportions. 


that the Angle b is ambi- 
| uous, and you muſt col- 
1H. O. c 65. let from the Circum- 
ſtances of the Triangle, 
| whether it be Obtule or 
Acure. 


Here firſt find the Angle 

by Caſe 1. thence 4 will 

| known by taking the 

Sum of be from 180. 

Then-S, ce: O: : 83: Bj 

| Or S, b:H::S,a: B. 
4: H 


| JB e:QWrtS: 
[AO: H- O:: Tz 
| Z of the oppoſite Angles, 
4H.aO| c, b. To T X of the oppoſire 
„ Angles, and 1 Z + 3 X 
=>. and” Z--*L = 6 
th 


— 


| 0 ; Find Fog Angles by the 
Z 'ormer Caſe, and then S, : 
5 fl. , O B. en 


I, 4: b. 
B. H:: H : 

Ind then 2 B ＋- X=— 
C Band + B- X τπ 6. 


[Co- ſine Angle C; and O | 
R:: 6 B: Co- ſine Angle ;| 
„ Axiom t. 


And the three laſt are ſolved by the Help of the 


two following Axioms. 


AXIOM 1. 


As the Sum of the Legs about the Angle given, Is to 
their Difference :: So is the Tangent of balf the 
Sum of the other two Angles, To the Tangent of 
half their Difference, 


Now the Sum of the other two Angles is 
known, being what the given Angle wants of 
130 Degrees, and their Difference is now found; 
add therefore their half Sum, and half Difference 
rogether, and it gives you the preater of the two 


| Angles ſought ; and half the Difference ſubtracted 


from the half Sum, leaves the leſſer Angle 


ſought. And thus having found the Angles ; if 


becauſe there is no Right-angle, three Things muſt | 


be always given, that is, either two Sides and one 
Angle, one Side and two Angles, or elle all the 
three Sides. 


the Side oppoſite ro the former given Angle be 


ſought, it will be found eaſily by Pardie's Axiom, 
Thar the Sides are as the Sines of the Angles. 


The Demonſtration of the Third Axiom, is 
briefly thus, 


Demonſtration. 


I ſay the Sum of the Legs of any Angle 4, Is 
to their Difference : : As the Tangent of half the 
Sum of their oppoſite Angles, Is io the Tangent 
of half their Difference. . 


Produce 
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"O0,Sc::H:S, Note. 


3 Sides.| 3 Angl. Then wil H: R:: CB : | 


* a 


TRI 


r 


— O, one of the given Legs of the Angle 
wy prop to H or C, and then 


ſect b F in e, join ef, and biſect ir alſo in 4: 


Draw à d, which will be ndicular ro cf (2. 
16.) OT e, which will be parallel to c b. 
(6. 92.) Then will the Angle c « d=daF; i. e. to 
the half of c 4 f, which external Angle e af e 
+ 6 : That is, to the Sum of the oppoſite Angles 
required. | 


parallel to c b ; ſo will the Angle 


Draw then g 4 
And if from 


4 e, be equal to the alternate one c. 
half the Sum of the © 
leſſer Angle; i. e. If fromc ad, you take gg c, 
there will remain the Angle g̃ 4 d, equal to 
Difference of the oppoſite Angles. 


3 
And ſo alſo, if from b e, half the Sum of the 
Legs, you take O the leſſer Leg, there will re- 
main 4 e equal to half the Difference of the Legs. 
And then ſince the Triangle e 4 d is Right-angled, 
if 4d be made Radius, c d will be the Tangent 
of the Angle cad; (i. e. the Tangent of half the 
Sum of oppoſite Angles ;) and in the little Tri- 
angle g 44, g d will be the Tangent of the Angle 
g44; (i. e. The Tangent of half the Difference of 
oppoſite Angles.) But the Segments of the Legs 
of any Triangle cut by Lines parallel to the Baſe, 
being proportionable, eb:ea::cd:dg ; Thar 
is, in Words, Half the Sum of the Legs, Is to half 
their Difference : : As the Tangent of half the Sum 
of the oppoſite Angle, Is to the Tangent of half their 


Difference ; but Wholes are as their Halves : | 
Wherefore the Sum of the Legs, Is to their Diffe- 


rence: : As the Tangent of half the Sum of the op- 
polite Angles, Is to the Tangent of half their Dif- 
ference. Q. E. D. 


Whence the two following Caſes will eaſily be 
ſol ved. 


CASE L- 
Given H, O and 3. Required c, 6 ? 
For HO: H- O:: as T. half 2 oppoũite 
| > 6 Is ro T, balf X oppoſite Angles ; and then 
al 
= 4, 


LF 


fite Angles, you take the | 
the 


CASE II. 
Given H O, and 4. Required B > | 
Firſt find the Angles by the former Caſe, and 


then 8, b: H:: S, 4: B; or S, e: O:: S, 4: B 
by the Second Axiom. | 


AXIOM IV. 


The Baſe, Is to the Sum of the Legs :: As the Die- 
rence of the Legs, Is to the Difference of the 
ments of the Baſe made by a Perpendicular les 
fall from the Angle oppoſite to the Baſe, 


* 


For there is alſo another Caſe, in plain Oblique- 
Triangles, which requires a particular Axiom to 
ſolve it; and that is, Where all three Sides are 


| given to find the Angles. Here ler fall a Perpendi- 
- [cular from any Angle to its oppoſite Side as 4 p ; 


and then ſay, As the Side de, Is to d a + 4e, the 


Sum of the other two Sides : : So is the Difference 
of thoſe two Sides da — ac, To a fourth Number. 
Half of which added to half dc, gives you the 
Segment of the Baſe dp; and if ſubtracted from 
half 4c, ic will leave the other Segment p c. And 
when thoſe Segments are thus found, the Angles 
are eafily had thus; da: Radius:: d p: Co- ſine 
of the Angle d, And 4c: Radius :: pc: Co- ſine 
of the Angle C. | 


The Demonſtration of which laſt Axiom, is 
thus. | g 


Demonſtration. 


On the Centre a, with the Diſtance a e, deſcribe 
a Circle, which will interſect both the other Sides 
of the Triangle, and then 7 d will repreſent the Sum 
of the Legs dea and ac ; de will repreſent their 
Difference, and d will repreſent the Difference of 
the Segments of the Baſe made by the Fall of the 
Perpendicular 4 P. | = 


Then I fay, dc: dx :: de: df; That is, The 
Baſe, Is to the Sum of the Legs: : As the Difference 
between the two Sides, Is to the Difference of Seg- 
ments of the Baſe ; as is apparent from Prop. 67. 
of Pardie's Sixth Book, after drawing the prick'd 
Lines ec and F . 


And then the Caſe will ſtand thus. 
CASE III. 


Given H, O, B, all three Sides. Required the 
Angles? See the Figures before. 


I ſay, by this Axiom, B: H+O:: H- O: X, 


Z + half X = 6, and half Z — half X | which expreſſes the Difference of the Segments ol 


the Baſe, = ef inthe Figure. | 
And 


** 
% 


I 


| And then baving found X; half B + half X = 
d p the greater Segmen 
pe, the leſſer, 
gled Triangles 


4d b, and apc, will be ſolved 


For d a: Radius: ;d p: Co-fine of the An- 


eaſily : 
dle J. And 4 c: Redius:: pc: To the Co- ſine of 
the Angle e. 


The Operation of the Six Caſes of Oblique: | 


angled Triangles. 


CASE I. 
Given H,. O, c. Required b 


E au m7 


* S,. c:: H 8. : 


"The Numbers of the Triangles, are as follows. | H+0 : H=-O::T, Z. op. Vo : 


— ꝶ3h7ᷓ—ut—— — 


53 08 3 R 
104 15 Or, its Suppl. = 75% 45 


 B=945 
O= 2. 5739154 = 347-9 


S$,c=9. 5849685 = 229 27 
H= 2. 8920946 780 


Sum 21 2. 477631 


8, 9. 9031477 = 33“ 8 


CASE u. 


known. 


/ 


Given H, O, c. Required B > 


e : O::5,s : 57 


S. e = 9. 3849685 = 229 3) 


O S 2.5739154 = 374 9 
S,4= 9.986427 = 104 15 


Sum = 12. 5603427 
= 2.9753742 = 945 


t, and half B—half X= 
by which means the two Right- an- 


S, e 9. 5849685 = 229 37 


O= 2.5739154= 374 9 
$,b= 9g.9031084= 53 8 


Sum = 12. 4770238 


H = 2.8920553 = 780 


CASE IV. 
Given H, a, O. Required ö, e? 


| — 


Xop. 


H＋ O 11540 9 
H—O= 4035 nr 
Half Z oppoſite Angles = 37 52 


H+Oz= 3.0625820=1154 9 


H- OS 2. 6074530 
Thalf Z= 9. 8907234 = 


Sum = 12. 4981804 
T. half X. 9. 4333984 13 1j. 
Then will half Z + half X= 53 Degrees 


| 405 I 
37 52 


| 7 Minutes = 5; And half Z— half X = 22 De- 
Find firſt the Angle h. by Caſe 1. then will 4 be 


grees 37 Minutes = c. 


11 


CASE 


— 
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Find the Angles b and e, by Cſe 4. then, 


— 


S. 5 = 9. 9031084 = 53* ® 


H= 2 85920946 = 780 : 
S, a= 9.9864273=104® 15 * 


Sum= 12. 8785219 
B= 2.9754135=945 


» This is the Sine of 74-45, the Supplement of 
104.15, to a Semi- circle. 


CASE VI | 
Given H, O, B. Required Three Angles ? | 


- 


Ho:: HED X 
2 B+:X=C Band + B- XB. 
oy Bc: Ze; and Q: R.: Bb: 26. 


LI 
þ © #@ 
——— 


B= 2. 9754318 =945 


FRA 
they od NI 


nutes to 4 ; and 
bears from her full S. E. 


of O 


 lique Plain Trigonometry, applied to Sailing; your 
| — 2 Caſes will reach all kar you 
12 


Coaſting along the Shore 
an Head Land 8 ber Com- 


ſuppoſe a Shi 
2 b, 


As 
from 
pals, (as e) and finds ir to bear from her S. S. W. 
then 


ſhe ſails on, W. S. W. 51. 5 Miles or Mi- 
then finds that the Head Land 


'Tis required ro determine ber Diftance from 


| [this Head Land when ſhe was at b, and now ſhe 
is at 4. 


Firſt, To Plot the Triaogle. 


Draw a ſtreighe Line, as B, repreſenting the firſt 
bearing of the Head Land, which was S. S. W. 
Then from 6 Points take 2, and there remains 4 


145® ; becauſe the my ſailed Weſt South Weſt, 
make the Angle b equal t 


o 459, and fo will the 
Line O repreſent the Diftance ſailed, and b will 
be the Courſe. Prick off the Diſtance run, viz. 
51. 5 Miles from 6 ro « Then becauſe the Ship 
ſailed W. S. W. the contrary Rhumb from a to b, 


H+O= 3 0622058 — 1154.9 {muſt' be E. N. E. And fince the Sourh-Eaft 


H—O=Z 2. 6074540 = 405.1 


2 B=4725 


5. 66960 = 
FX=2475 © 


— 


2.694228 == 495 


H= 2. 8920452 =780' 


3 B+ 1 X==750 
7 Xx—  =x2325 R—=10. 
BC= 2.8573225=720 


S e= 9. 9652672 =23® 37 


O0 


IS $2 7 
Bb= 2.3521825 


2. 5739154 


— —u— 


9. 7782671 =53® of 


And ** thus he Nature, Reaſon, and Me- 


thod of Operation in the Calculating of the Sides 


Rhumb makes with that an Angle of 67 30, 
you muſt make the Angle at 4, juſt 67 30. So 
with the Line H, when drawn, interfe the Line 
B in the Point of the Situation of the Head Land 
e; and by that means will the Triangle be com- 
pleated. 

This being done, if you pleaſe, (tho Plotting 
the Triangle is not of abſolute Neceflity, but very 
uſeful and inſtructive ) then conſider, that it muſt 
be a Cafe of Oblique Plain Triangles, where is 
given the Angle 4 and b, and the Side O. Re- 
quired Hand B ? 


To find H, ſay, ( becauſe e is alſo known if 4 
and bare ) | | " 


— ——— —ẽn H —ꝛ— 


$,c: O:: S, &: Hi 


Operation. 


and Angles of Oblique Triangles, is fully under - 


'$, = 9. 9636153 = % 30 
O= 1.7118072 = 51. 5 Miles. 
$, b = 9-$4943350 = 45*. 
Sum = 11. 5612922 
H = 1.5956769 = 39. 4 Miles. 
And to find B, you may ſay, 
A S, ö: H:: S, 4: B? 
Or, 
S, e: O: :S, : 32 
I ſhall bre bur one Inſtance more in this Mat- 
ter, which is thi | 
den a Ship fail S. S. W. 50 2 
then W. by N. 64 Leagues: What was direct 


Courſe, and what is her Diſtance from the Place 
ſhe went from ? 


To Plot the Caſe. 
Let b be the Place from whence the Ship ſailed, 


and let B repreſent the S. S. W. Rhumb, and the 


Diſtance thereon run 30 Leagues, from 5 
to 4. 

Then, fince the firſt Courſe was two Points, and 
the Second ſeven Poinrs from the Meridian, make 
an obtuſe Angle at ö, equal to 9 Points, 1010 
15': And on the Leg H. ſer 64 Leagues, then 
drawing the Side @ c, the Triangle will be 
formed. 

In which you have two Legs, H and B forming 
the Angle 4, and that Angle given. And this is 


Caſe 4 of Plain Oblique Triangles. 


| Secondly, If you would 
nometry tothe — of inacceſſible Diſtances, 


Tg, Se. ar Land; the Practice will be very 


this Part of Trigo- 


che Right-angled 
| nuſe O, and the Angle 


| 


Suppoſe a Tower, Steeple; &c. as a G, whoſe 
Height you would rake, but can meaſure no nearer 
than from c to b, but know the Length B, is —= 
100 Yards, 

Here you can take the Angle 4 b G, with your 
Quadrant, and conſequently the Obtuſe Contigu- 
ous one, c b 4, is known. | 


The Angle c is known after the ſame way by 
the Inftrament: Wherefore baving in the Obruſe 
Angled Triangle H O B, the Baſe B, and the An- 
gles c and b, you muſt find O by Caſe 3. of Oblique 
Plain Triangles : For fince e and b are known 


known. Therefore ſay, 


aS 2: B:: S0 


Ard when it is thus known or found, baving in 
8 b a, G, the Hypothe- 


By Caſe the 7th of Righr-angled Triangles. 
As R: O: :S, 5:42 G 
The Altitude of the Tower ſought. 


B D, which imagine to be the Diſtance between 
two Forts, Baſtions, Sc. on the Wall or Line of 
an Enemies City or Camp; and that becauſe of 
the Cannon, c. you can go no nearer than the 
Line G C, but can meaſure from G to C, and ar 
each Station take Angles with an Inſtrument. 
Having taken then by the Theodolite, &c. the 
Angles G C D, and C GD, and meaſured G C: 
And alſo having taken the Angles C GD, and 


the Inſtrument. 


c 


Yau have in the Triangle C B G. the Side C G, 
and the two Angles G, and G CB: Wherefore, 


alſo the Angle C B G. Say therefore, 


512 As 


their Sum ſubſtracted from 180, will leave c 4 b, 


Thirdly, Suppoſe an inacceſſible Diſtance, as. 


BCG. This premiſed, which is eafily done by 


EY 
CG 
GD 


| Power oro LEO 1 „ 7 4 uu „ 


— 


* 


- 
3 6 — 7 , 
o 
G 
4 * 1 
* „ 4 1 4 * * h 1 9 ou EP 
= 
: - - * * 
* 
- Ly 
- Fa 
l = 
: 
6.4 
LC * 2 * w v a + 4 - ver We 
- 


u B: GC: :S c: GB? | 


| And conſequently G B is found. * 
in, in the Triangle CDG, the Angles G CD) | 
the 


PD, and the Side C G being given, the Side, 
, will be found by this Proportion. | 


S. D: CG::S,C: GD? 
And conſequently G D alſo is found. 


And now having in the Triangle G BD, the 
two Sides G B and G D, and the included An- 
| ded you can firſt find the remaining Angles 

erally by Axiom 3. and then the Side B D by 
Axiom 2. | 


Or, If not being able to get nearer than the 
Point 4, you could not meaſure fideways as be- 
fore, but only back ward to b, or forward from b 
5 8 may then eaſily gain the Length from 

to v. 5 


—— * 


For placing the Inſtrument ar 4, you can take 
the two Angles ba D and ba C, and take allo 
CaD ; meaſure then from 4 to b, and ar 6b take 
alſo the two Angles a b D, and 4 b C. Then can 


you eaſily gain the Sides 4 C, and 4D, in the two! 
Triangles ba C, and b a D; and having before | 


taken by the Inftrument the Angle C 4a D, you 


may find the Side C D in that laſt Triangle 4 CD, 


by the ſecond and third Axioms of Plain Oblique 
Trigonometry. Alſo, 


Fourthly, On the Application of this Parr of Tri- 
gonometry, to the Doctrine of Aſtronomy, depends 


the Method for finding the Parallax and Diſtance 
of a Planer, or Star. 


Let e be the Centre of our Earth, and h a Point 
on its Surface; at which, an Obſerver at h takes 
with an Inſtrument the Angle & + 3, or the Di- 
ſtance of the Meridian Moon C, from her Zenith 
at x. 


Wherefore, 
A S, C: be::S, bl: ge? 


| 


Which is the Moon's Diſtance from the 
our Globe. | PTS 


And allo, as 
SC: be::S,c: C b? 


The Moon's Diſtance from the Place of Obſer- 
vation. 


TRIGONOMETRY Spherical. 
Definition 1. 
A Spherical Triangle is made by, or contained 


under the Arks of three great Circles of the 
Sphere, e . 


A Spherical Angle, is the mutual Inclination or 
Aperture of the Planes of two great Circles. 


Properties of Spherick Triangles. 


1. When one Circumference of a Circle cuts, 
croſſes, or falls on another, the Sum of the Angle 
made thereby is equal to two right ones. | 


2. When rwo Circumferences of Circles croſs 
each other, tho oppolite or vertical Angles are al- 
ways equal. | SE: 


3. In every Spherical Triangle, the greater An- 


gle is oppoſite ro the greater Side. 


4. An Iſoſceles Spherical Triangle, bath its An- 
ples at the Baſe equal to each other; the Converſe 
of which alſo is true, That if the Angles at the 
Baſe are equal, the Triangle is an Iſaſceles. 


5. If rwo Spherical Triangles are mutually Equi- 
lateral, they are alſo Equiangular and Similar one 
to er. 


6. If two Spherick Triangles have in each one 
Angle and two Sides including it; or if they bave 
one Side and two Angles adjacent reſpectively 
equal, the whole Triangles are equal. 


7. Any two Sides of a Spherick Triangle, are 
longer than the Third; becauſe the Ark of a great 
Circle is the neareft Diſtance between any tW o 
Points on the Sphere. 


8. All 


| E 
anot » x m, hi 
plemental to the Triangle GHD 


| | plements of the Angles _ ＋ of the Triangle 
i { a C ' 
COROLLARY. Ron ND the 
Hence tis plain, That every Side of a Spherick | | 
Triangle muſt be lefs chan a Semicircle. DEMONSTRATION 
” 
9. The les at the Interſection of | 
. D equal, becauſe the ſame | 
Planes conſtitute both 1 4 that is, the Angle a | 
is equal to the Angle 6 : Figure below. 
10. In a Spherical Triangle, if the Sum of the | 


Legs of any Angle be greater, equal, or leſs than | 
a Semicircle ; the internal Angle at the Baſe is ac- 
cordingly greater, equal, or leſs than the ourward | 
and oppoſite one; and conſequently, the Sum of | 
rhe two internal Angles at the Baſe is greater, 

equal or leſs than two Right Angles. | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


From the Points G H D, as Poles deſcribe three 
great Circles x A, RT mn, x Bx, then is 
ym Quadrant =A x; becauſe m is the Pole 
of HG y, and x or E the Pole of G A, therefore 
mx—Ay—=Supplementof C A= Angle HGD, 
and x n is Quadrant: B x, therefore 1 x B x 
= Supplement of Angle GHD, and » T = 
Quadrant m R. therefore a m = T R = Sup- 
plemenr of the Angle D HG. | 


If ac + cd be greater than ab, de muſt be Note, That the Triangle » En conſtituted be- 
longer than c b, and conſequently, the Angle b | rween the three next Poles, has its three Sides 
(Sa) will be bigger than the Angle e d b. Pro- and Angles equal to the Angles and Sides of 
perty 3. But if 4 c +c be equal to a Semicircle, the Triangle G H D, fave that the greateſt 
then dc will be equal to c b, and the Angle be = | Side um is the Supplement of the greateſt 
ol Angle 4b. And in the Triangle deb, becauſe Angle H. and the Angle E the Supplement of 
al- dc + ed is leſs than a b; therefore 4 c is greater the Side G D. 
than c d, and conſequently the external Angle ad c 

is greater than the Angle 4; that is, than the An-] 15. Any Angle of a Triangle, with the Diffe- 
in- gle 6, the internal Angle at the Baſe. | rence of the other two, is leis than two Right 
Alſo, fince the Angle a de + the Angle C 4b] Angles. For, xn is leſs than x m mn 
= two Right Angles, therefore the Angle a 4c +] 
7 2 Angle 4 is great than two Right Angles, Thar is, 
ere „ 
the | R2L-D=<:L-—-G+:L-H. 
11. In an Iſoſceles Sph. Triangle, if one of the 
equal Legs is greater, equal, or leſs than a Qua- Therefore, 
drant, the Angle is accordingly greater, equal, or | | | 
leſs than a Right one. | G+H—-D <2. 


»„Ü— 


12. The Sum of the three Sides of every Sph. | For fince 2 L. =D <2 G＋ 2-H: 
Triaogle, is leſs than a Circle. | EY 
For cd is 7 then, c b + 0 r 4a c + That is, 
d c+4d a, muſt be leſs than des ac b Þadb: | 
See the Figure above. 2D 24 —G—H, 


| . By transfering D. G, and H, twill be 2 L + G 
13. The Meaſure of any Spherick Angle, is an þ 
Ark of a grear Circle deſcribed from — Angular 2 H < 4 95 * _ _— —_ what bo — 
Point, and preciſely 90 Deg. diſtant from it; that 3 mud D go a L tran 2 you u have 
is, making the Angular Point the Pole of that 2 2 .. Q E. O. 
Circle. : | 


16, If 


1 : 
| 


d therefore the propoſed 
le by 14th.) 
17. Firſt, The 3 Angles of every Triangle are 


'£ than 2 Right Angles, and leſs than 6 Right 
ones. | 


For n x EN + mn <4 L (by 12.) 
Thar is, 


64 —D—-G-—-H<4,Li, 
1. e. 2 . <D+G+H. 


2dly, The Sum of the internal Angles, is leſs ; 


than the Sum of the Internal and External, both 
which, in all, make but fix Right Angles. 


13. Of ſeveral Arks of great Circles falling 
from the ſame Point of the Sphere's Surface on 
another Circle, the greateſt is that which paſſes 
through the Pole of the Circle, and the next to 
this, is greater than that which is farther off. 

For ſuppoſe P the Pole of the Circle CD 
and the Pole of DPC; then is AD> AB 
. AE> AC; and the Arch BaC> BP> 
| D. | : 


19. A great Circle paſſing through the Poles of | 


another great Circle, cuts it at Right-angles ; and 
on the contrary, if it cuts it at Night- angles, it 
paſſes through its Poles. Thus the Angle P BD 
=L=PGD=PDB,alo=tow AC. 


20. In an oblique angled Triangle, if the Angles 


at the Baſe are like, or of the ſame kind, i. e. both 
Acute, or both Obtuſe; the Perpendicular falls 


within the Triangle, and the Quadrantal Ark 


without: Bur if they be unlike, the Perpendicular 
falls withour, and the Quadrant within. For the 
Triangle E A F has the Angles E and F Acute, and 
the Perpendicular A C falls within, and the Qua- 
drant A without. Alſo the Triangle B A G hath 
B and G obtuſe; and the Perpendicular A D with- 
in, and the Quadrant A without: But the Tri- 
angle B AE has the Angle B, E of different kinds, 
and the Perpendicular A C without, and the Qua- 
drant A & within. 
Alſo, by the ſame Figure is manifeſt, how th 
Ambiguities of Right-angled Triangles may be 
folved, viz. 
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A is greater ght- 
the Triangle becauſe 


nuſe is accordingly leſſer or greater 
drant : So in the Triangles EDA, 
Hypothenuſe A E is leſſer than a Quad 


- 3. If the Hypothenuſe is leſs or greater than a 
Quadrant, either Leg, with its adjacent Angle, is 
accordingly of the ſame or different kind, as fol- 


For the viewing the Sines, Co- ſines, and other. 
Right-Lines of Arks, which are not viſible in a 
common Sphere ; Ler the Arks of three grear 
Circles of Card Paſte- board be put together, as 
in an Armillar Sphere. 


8 | 
mm 1 — 


As ſuppoſe the two Arks BP, B A, and that 
BPH, the Plane of the greater Ark were turn d 
round B H, till that a Right-Line falling from P 
perpendicular to the Plane BAH, may fall on 
the lame Point of the Line C A, ſuppoſe on D; ſor 
in that Poſition PA B will be a Spherick Triangle 
Right- angled at A, and BP the Hypothenuſe, BA 
the Baſe, P A the perpendicular Arch. 


And ſuppoſe P A (in the next Figure) be equal 
P A of the Triangle, and fitted according to its 
Letters therein, and draw AE, P F Perpendicu- 
lar to BC; ſo AE, PE, P D, will be Sines of 


the Arks BA, BP, P A, and their Co-fin ill 
rn 


Theſe 


— — — 


wh Theſe thin 


4 done and conceived, the two 
zrſt Axioms pert Trigonomerry will preſently 


and alſo the Demonſtrarion of the 16 Caſes | 
a o Right-angled Triangles, without other Fi- 
gre oe Praduion of Sides, a8 is 


D 
T To that End, let the Ark « A (Fig. 3.) be alſo 
fred in the Solid, according to its Letters; ( as 
p * you will find it very well done in Mr. Heynes's Tri- 


) Then in the two Right-angled Spherick 
Triangles. PBA, v B 4, having 
Angle B, at the Baſe. 
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ſame Acute 
1 


AXIOM L 


The Sines of the Hypothenuſes are propertional to the 
PF:PD::aC:20. 
AXIOM IL 


The Sines of the Baſes are proportional to the Tan- 
gents of the Perpendiculars. 


AE: AG:: 4a C, 45. 


For the two Right-angled Triangles F P D; 
CJ, are fimilar ; as allo E A G, and Ce y. 


And for the Solution of the following Caſes, I 
— 2A ” = — 4 a Right- angl 
riangle, and ics $ d to Quadrants 


Suppoſe alſo, P E, PF, N G, and EG, Qua- 
drants. Then is N E equal to B P, and the Com- 
plemęnt of B A equal ro AM, equal to ù ADM, 
and E equal to Angle FP E, equal to Angle 
BPA, and G D equal to N M, equal to Angle B, 
and the Angles at A, M, N, E, and F, right. 
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N. B. The Reaſon of producing the Sides of 
the Triangle B AP to Quadrants, is, becauſe by 
this Means the Angles may be turned into Sides, 

and the Hypothenuſes into Saſes and Perpendicu- 
lars & e contra: And from hence it comes to pals, 

that the Parts of the Triangle given, do ſometimes 

fall in Co-fines and Co-Tangents, inſtead of Sines 

and Tangents. 


Here follow the Proportions for Rig be- angled 


| Triang les, 
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The Propoſitions for the Solution of the Sixteen Caſes of Right-angled Spheri 
- Tais with their Solutions of the Ambiguities. RY 


ic a 


Given. 2 


1B A, PAl B P 5. DA. R. S, AM:: S, DP: S, PN (oy 10% e. R: e: BA:: 67. PA z 63, BP. (8.1. 2. 


2 8 A. PA B |S,BA:S,BM::T,PA: T. MN (by 4x.2.) 5.e. S. B A: R :: T. PA: T. B. (Sol. .) 


— — — OC— — 


3\BP,P| B [S,PE:S,PN::T,FE:T,DN (by 4» *. en, Ber: T. P: ct, B. (8. 1. 


B P. PIBAI S, GE: S, G F:: T. EN T,. F DH. RP =: T. PB. T. p A (. 3.) "PN 
S, 5 
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BP, PIB AIR: BP: 8. P: S. B A (by 4 1.) 8.7 . 151. 


pA. PHS, GF: S, G E:: T. OU F T, N EHu: R „FA, BP. ( 5. }|-1 44 
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J Af B S8, PF: 8, P D: : 8, FE: s. DN; e. R, PA:: 5, F : 65. B. ( Sol. I.) 
3 N pA $,BM : SBA :: T. u N : T. ALR: S. B A:: T. B: T. PA (80l. 1.) . L adj 
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N. B. If you Project the given Triangle within a Primitive Circle, according to the 
Doctrine of the Sphere, as was ſhewed under Spberick Geometry, all Ambiguities will 
vaniſh ; and if the Triangle be Oblique, the 3 will be drawn alſo: 
And this is a very good Way to gain a clear Notion of Spherical Trigonometry ; which 
cannot be underſtood throughly, without the Doctrine of the Sphere, and its ſeve- 
ral Projections be firſt learn'd. | 
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; Examples of the Sixteen Caſes of Right- 


- angled Sphetical Triangles. * 


For the Sun's Declination. 
CASE I. 


Given the Compliment of the Sun's Amplitude 


B A, and the Latitude P A: Required the Suns 
Diſtance from the Pole P B, which is the Com- 
pliment of his Declination? 


R: 2 BA:: 2 PA: 2 BP? 


ke — IO. C£O00000 


Cree 


SBA= 9 8508702 = 44* 49" 
EZPA= 9. 6149441 =65 40 


EZPB= 9. 4658143 = 73 


Wherefore the Sun's Declinarion is 77 Deegrees, 


=0B. | 
CASE IL 


Giyen as before B AandPA. Required B, the 
Angle of the Suns Poſition e 


P 


PA 15 
\ . 
aten CE 


ns) 


AA 
. 
—— 


S. BA: R:: T. PA: T, BB> 
S, BA= 9. 8480909 


_—_ | 
T,PA= 10. 3446523 
1. 3 IC, 4965614 = 729 20 


LY _ 
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| POO! 


CASE III 


Given BP, equa 2 the Sun s Diſtance from the 
Pole, and 


R: Coſ. B P:: T, P: , B2 


Radius = 10) 
EBP= 9. 4659353 
T, P = 10. 0376939 


e, B. =729 20 = 9. 5036292 


CASE I. 
For the Latitude: 


Given BP equal to the Sun's Diſtance from the 
a Þ rhe Hour from Midnight. Requi- 


Pole, and 
red P A the Latitude? 


KL SIP: 'T,BP:T,PM 
Radius = 10. 


EP= 9. 8298212 
T. BP = rv. 5146610 


T,PA = 10. 3444822 =659 40 
C AS E V. 
For the Sun's Amplitude. 


Given as before BP and P. Required B A, equal 


to the Sun's Amplitude ? 
R:S,BP::S,P:S,BA. 
Radius = 10, 


S. BP= 9. 980 3963 
8, P = 9. 8675151 


S. BA= 9. 8431114 = Co-Amplitude 


Wherefore, the Sun's Amplitude will be 


145% 11, 


CASE VI. 


For the Sun's Declination. 


Given P A equal to the Latitude, and P the 


Hour from Midnight. Required BP equal to 
rhe Diftance from the Pole, or the Sun's Co- 


23: R:: T. PA: T. BP? 
2 P= 9. 8298212 


—— 
» 


Radius = 10. 
I. P A= 10. 3446523 


T. BP = 10. 5148311 =73% 
3K 


the Sun's Hour from Midnight. 
| Required B, the Angle of the Sun's Pofition? 
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Bus the „l- of the bes Pee. 
Given as before PA, and P. Required B7 
R. 2 PA:: S, P: 2, 2 


E=PA= 9. 6149441 
S,ÞP = 9. 8675151 
SB= 9.4824592 = 722 20 


——— 


CASE VIIL 
For the Latitude, 


Given B A equal to the Sun's Amplitude, B equal 


to the Sun's Poſition. Required P A the La- 


* 


titude ? | | 
R: S, BA:: T, B: T. PA? 


Rad ius = 10, 


—— ——— 


S. BA= 9. 8480909 
T, B = 10. 4968908 


T,PA= 10. 3449817 = 659 40* 


CASE IX. 


Given Þ A equal to the Latitude, and B the Angle 
of Poſition. Required B A equal to the Ampli- 


rude ? 
T, B: R:: T, PA: S, BAS 
T,B = 10. 4968908 


Radius = 10. 
T, PA = 10. 3446523 


S. BA 9. 8477615 = 40e 49 


CASE X. 


For the Sun's Diſtance from the Pole. 


Given PA and B, as before: Required BP, the | 


- Sun's Diſtance from the Pole? 


5, B: R:: S, PA: S, BP 


SB= 9. 9790192 


Radius = 10. 
S, PA= 9. 9595964 


I, B | 732 o 9 980 5772 = Co-Declin. 


Wherefore the Declination is 17 Degrees. 


Given, as before, P A and B. Required P, the 


: ud q . k © i . % "= 0 6 ; Þ 
1 . 89 & 2 : * = — 1 N . 
|; 4 For the Hour from Midnighe. 
"ET © 


| Hour from Midnight ö 
[=PP:R::=B:SP?| 


SPA= 9. 6149441 


Radius = 10. 
2 B= 9. 4821283 


S, 2 9. 8671842 = 479 29 


CASE XIL 
For the Hour. 
Given P A, equal to the Latitude BP, equal to 
the Sun's Amplitude. Required P = Sun's 
Hour from Midnight? | 
T,BP:R::T,PA:SP> 
T.BP= 26. 5146610 


Radius = 10, 
T, PA = 10. 3446523 


| P 9. 82999 13 = 479 21' 
The Hour from Midnight 47 ® 29'=3 H. 10. 


CASE XIII. 
For the Angle of Poſition: 


Given, as before, PA: PB. Required B, and the 
Angle of the Sun's Poſition? 


S,. BP: R:: S, PA:S, B? 
S, BP = 9. 9805963 | 


A—— 


Radius = 10. t 
| 8, P A= 9. 9595964 


| S, B = 9, 9790001 — 72 20' | 


CASE XIV: 
Given Latitude and Declination. Required the 


þ 


Sun's Amplitude? 
Given, as before, P A and P B. Required B A 
Sun's Amplitude ? 


PA: R:: 2 BP: 2 B34. 
22 9. 6149441 


Radius = 10. 
= BP = 9. 4659353 


| 


| =BA= 9. 8509912 = 440 49 
Equal to the Co- Amplitude, wherefore the Sun's 


Amplitude =43* IT. 


| CASE 


RULE u. 


The Co fine of the Sides are 
Co- nes of the Baſes. For 


R : cs, PA:: cs, BA : 6s, BP? 
R: ca PA::cos,CA : es, DP? 


portional to the 


T,P = 10. 0376939 Therefore, c 2, BA: , BP: : A: cs, DP? 
Radius: 10. l "= RULE III. 
,: B= 95031092 | The Sines of the Baſes are reciprocally proportional 
» : b 2-44 4953=73® 9 at the Baſes. For 
1 | S, BA: R:: T. PA: T, B? 
A eee eee 
31 before B. the Angle of Poſition, a efore S, BAXI, B=RXI, A=S, DAXT,D? 
3 828 rag Required P A =;ConlequemlyS,BA : S,DA::T,D: T, B? # 
b | RULE iv. 
* Rc: SPA? OY | 
S,Þ - A The Tangent of the Sides, are reciprocally pro- 
3. P 9.867511 portional ro the Co- ſines of the Angles at the 
, — ertex. For by Caſe 4. PS 
Radius 10. - I” 
— — 729 20% T,BP:R::T,PA:cs DPA? 
nn IT, DP: R:: TPA: cs, DPA> 
APA 9. 6146132 = 24 19 Therefore T, BP . T, DP 22 cs, DPA: c, BPA? 
N | AXIOM IL 
Oblique Spherical Triangles, may be reduced to 


h ieht-angled Spherical ones, by letting fall a In any Triangle the Sines of the Sides are pro- 
nts, Thien elbe divides the Oblique] portional to the Sines of the oppoſite — 
Triangle propoſed into two _ — 5 _ | For by Axiom 1, | 

| addi f riangle 1 
— * : : S,BP:R::SPA:S,B> 
FER | EE S, DP: R:: S, PA: $,D? 

In Oblique Triangles there are 12 Calls 1 Therefore 8, BP : S,DP::S,D: S. B? 

1 ON : 8 ; . 

* 4 6 4 3 4 . 5 letting fall your Perdendicular, obſerve this 
them. | | 5 | 


| Let it fall from the Endof a given Side, and op- 
RULE I. | poſite to a given Angle. . ME, 


For by ſo doing, you have enough given in one 
of the Right-angled Triangles to dertermine any 
of its unknown Parts. | 


The two firſt Caſes are ſolved each by one 
| Operation by the third Axiom; the other eight 
Caſes are ſolved each by two Operations. 


. .*A | Obſerve alſo, the Addition or Subſtraction both 


the of the Segments of the Baſe, and Angles at the 


The Co · ines of the Angles at the Baſe, are por- Vertex, according as the Perpendicular falls wich- 
tional to the Sines of the Angles at the Vertex. in or without the Triangle. 


For by Caſe 7. of R:ight-angled Spherick Triangles. 


R: cs, PA:: S, BPA: cs, B? 
R: cs, PA:: S, DPA:: , D? 
Therefore c, B: S, BPA :: , D: S, DPA? 


_— — 
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| Propurtins fo 7 Solving the 15 Te cue, of Obie ve Tring, 


"If"; 


* {LS 
FE K. . 


eK 


"mor 


+ [8P.PD.B[D. PD :S,B::S,BP': D Ambiguous. | 

2B P. B. D. EDP, D: S. BP: 8. B: 8. P D. Ambiguous. = * 

3 |BP. ADR. , B:: T. BP: : T,B A,by Cale 4th ee Spherik 

| 1 — Triangles. - 
| J ben e, BP: e BA: *cs, DP : cs, DA, by Rule 2d. | 

| 1 Then B A DAB. according as the Perpendicular falls wich- 
| | in or without the Triangles ; which is doubrful, unleſs the Ki 
of che Angle D is known. 

poet: co,BP::TB : ce, BPA,by Coe 3k 

+ PPEFD-Bl® ed den T. BP: T. BP: cz, BA: e, Dr A, by Rule arh. 

[ | {Then BBA DPA: PD. Here allo, the falling of PA i 
doubrful, unleſs you know the Kind of the Angle D. | 
FF:: © T,BPA, by Coſe od. 
| - 9 hen, cs, B : S. BPA: 1206 D: S, D A, by Rule 1. 
4-1 hen, if Band D e Came) pA + DPA=BD. 
— | _ | * * SOR ERS - EIN 

6 BP, B, D. TITTY R :: ce BP: : ct,BA, by Caſe arb. 

rden T. D: T.B::S,BA : 5. DA, by Rule 3d. 
| And ther, if Band D alike BA DA=BPD. 

hd PET 8 | — — 0 — 1 

7 B, P. B P. D. ſes, BP: R:: „B: 77. BF. by Caſe 3d. | 

| | „BPA: „DP A: 20 ½%B: cx,D, 8 
| | | FE acure 

4 If BPA> BPD, and B rp e acme 

1 
Li. Bur if BPA >BPD, and BY obeſe 3,2 — 

3 B F. RP. (DPI, RF: Ke T,BP A, by Caſe 3d. MY 
Then cs, DPA: cs, BP :T,BP: * by Rule 4th. 
[Then if DP A4 dane DP: {= > than a Quadrant, 

'9 [BP.BD. BijDPſc+,B :R::T,BP : T,BA by c hSWDpf t 

| = Thene 5, BA es, BP: 203 517, Df. b Rule 2d. | 

| Then,if DA Fes (p a) >B,BD is2 © than a Quadrant. 

Ty ee e FF 

0 fg P. B D. B. T. BA, by Caſe 4th. 
| /D, by Rue 3d 
IKE Þt& | 
| | unlike 


: _ LEMMA 


A 


is AD, for EP = F A, the Sine of half the Dif- 


F B, or 2 AC: AD :: 43 FE (i. e. Fo): FB; 
therefore ACX FB=FOX AD. For ſince 
AC: AD :: FE: FB; therefore A CFB 


2. E. D. 


Difference of the Legs. | 


„ N * — 4 Z - 
* 8 ö F 
3 141 
1 ö , 
o * * L 1 y ; l 7 f 5 \ 


255 
The Difference of the verſed Sines of two Arks mul- 
tiplied by balf the Radius, is equal to the Sine of 


balf the Sum of thoſe Arks multiplied by the Sine | 


of half the Difference of the Ark. 


Suppoſe, AF, AE, the two Arks ; the Diffe- 
retice of the verſed Sines is A G-AH=GH 
BF. and r*e Sine of half the Sum of the Arks 


ference of the Ark: is FO. Now the Triangles 
ACD. EF B are Similar, (for the Triangles 4 C 
G. E oa are Similar, therefore the Angle C equal 
to the Angle E) therefore, as AC: AD: : FE: 


AD Xx F E; and conlequently 2 ACxX FB=+z 
ADXxFE: thats =ADX5EF:=ADxX OF. 


AXIOM Iv. 
| The Rectangle, or Product of che Sines of the 
Legs, Is ro the Square of the Radius : : As the 
Difference of the verſed Sines of the Baſe, and of 
the Difference of the Legs, To the verſed Sine of 
the Vertical Angle. 
Reſume the foreſaid Circles of Paſteboard, and 


ſuppoſe there B the Angle required, B A, B P, 
(equal B M) its Legs, PA the Baſe to be any 


way oblique to the Plane B A, and not perpendi- 
cular as before. Then will BPA be an oblique 
Triangle. . 


1 | - 


LS - os © 


But AE: AC ::bL : 3. 
AndmF:ac::Bm : ya: 


Therefore multiplying the Correſpondent Terms 
of both Proportions, 


AEXmF:ACXaC::(bLXBm:Bmxya 


L: 5 a. 
CASE XL 
The Three Sides of any Spherick Triangle being given? 
to find an Angle. * TM * 


| The Rectangle of the Sines of the Legs, Is to the 
Square of the Radius : : As the Sine of 54 Baſe more 


2 diff. of the Legs multiplied by the Sine of 5 Baſe 
leſs 5 diff. of the Legs, Is to the Square of the Sine of 


+ the Angle required, 
Demonſtration. 


AE X mF : Rq :: ( 
bLX:R: zyRX5R; (i. e. by the foregoing 
Lemma, and the firft in Mr. Caſwel's Trigono- 
metry.) ; 

AE x m F:Rq::S,5;BaſeX; diff. cr X S, 
Z Baſe—+ diff. crro Sq 5 Angle. 


Example in Numbers. 


Suppoſe BP equal 609. 10˙, DP equal 460. 420, 
B D equal 879, 3o' were given, and the Angle P 
required ? 


Let fall P B perpendicular to B m, and 7 y per- the Baſe is 3 43.43 
pendicular to C a, and Bbrob A, and m L - = the Diff. of the Sides is -- 44 


pendicular roc A ; therefore Bb is perpendicular 
to c A, and b L equal b A—LA equal to the 
verſed Sine of the Baſe, leſs the yerſed Sine of the 


7 the Baſe + £ Diff. of the Sides is 30. 29 
= the Baſe — + Diff. of the Sides is 


37.01 
Rad. Sq. : 20, 00000090 
Sole +4 dif erX $4 Baſe ee. 
1 39.6669325 


Subſtract the Q of the Sine of the Legs 19. 8002534 


Remainder—$Sq. of the Sine of 5 <P 19. 8666791 
The = of which is the Sine of 59d. 03' 9.9333395 
That is ; the Angle required. 


Therefore being doubled is 1189, o6'=P. 
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Quadrantal, the two Parts which are adjacent to 


riang ngle, Thar is Right angled o; 


the avgle or Quadrant, together with the 
Complements of the other three, are called, by my 
Lord Napier, The Five Circular Parts. And if the 
three Parts which enter the Queſtion, (viz. 2 given, 


and 1 required ) have no Interruption, ( now tho! a 


Right-angle or Quadrant come between, tis not 
counted an Interruption) that Part which is be- 
tween the other two, is called The middle Part and 
then the other two are called Extreams adjacent, or 
conjunct. Bur if there be an Interruption, that 
Parc which is . from the other two, is 
called The middle Part, and the other two, are Ex- 


| rreams oppoſite, or digjun#. This being premiſed, 


Napier, after a diligentView of the Solutions of all 
the Caſes of Right-angled and Quadranral Tri- 
angles, has obſerved, Thar they all agree in one 


or two Propoſitions, viz. That the Radius multiplied 


o ; I 
+4 $4900 „%%% % „% „%% „„ „% „„ „% „%% % „% C00 „6 
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CASE XII. 
The three Angles being given, to find a Side. 
The Angles adjacent to the Side requir'd, call 


— — I 


The Sum of the 4 Logarithms equal 19. 980113 
lu half is the Co - ſine of 120 1 3 9. 990056 
Which doubled, gives 24* 26' equal P D equal 


Complement of Latitude: Wherefore the Latitude 
muſt be 659. 34. 


by the Sine of the middle Part, is equal to the Rædt- 
. or Product made of the Tangents of the Ex- 
treams conjunct, or tothe Reftangle of the Co · ſines of 
the Extreams dizjunR. 

This Propoſition was invented by the Lord 
Napier, purely for Eaſe of Memory, and has been 
applied in all irs Caſes by moſt Authors; as par- 
 ricularly, by Sir Iſaac Newton, Norwood, Sir 7. 
Moor, Ward, &c. 


Some more Examples of Oblique Spherich Triangles 


in Numbers. 


In the Oblique Triangle BP D, (See the Fi- 
gure following.) | 


N 


Legs; and the Angle oppoſite, call Baſe: Then | £ 
work as in the 1 ith Caſe. Foo | 5 5 1 
For, ſuch is the Operation in the Supplemental |] >» 2 3 s. 
Triangle, whoſe Angles and Sides are equal to thef g., =: 7 | 5 
Supplements of the Sides and Angles of the Tri- . 3 4 
angle propoſed : Bur Arks and their Supplements, " # 46, = 4 
| have the lame Sines and Tangents. 15 C : 
| : 88 5 1 N Ea Lag, V — 
In the Triangle BD P, there is given the V r 
P —143-0, the Sun's Azimuth from the North. | _” 5 * 1 : F 
Angle J B:==1 5.04, the Angle of the Sun's Poſition. W WP : 45 
D:=30,00, the Hour 7 rom Noon. —. . 2 1 2 
Required the Side P D, which is the Complement of | 7 5 eee 
the Latitude ? | | 1 3 E 
Com. — 24 oo | 2 2 of 0.220537 Suppoſe there | given Sides. | 
Angle D=30 oo 5 the Sines. & 0.301030 ER, © plement be Sun 
AngleB=15 04 = Angle op. ah PD=249. 20“, 8 n 9 4 
2 = 2 o4 1 BD the Comprnnent of the Sun's De- 
2 =41 02 : 9.817233 272%. oo", 3 clination, or his Diſtance from 
x Sum—Angleop.25 58 5 Sine 29. 641323 the North Pole. 


Ty | + C the Complement ef the Sun's 
nn 4.1 — 


Tis required to find the Angle. 


— 


75.4 the Sun's Azimuth from the North Part of 


the Meridian. 
the 
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| 2 Ra 


dius quare. 224 000000 
S. = Baſe +5 Diff. cr * , 5 baſe 
ait e. . She : 19 469525 


Sum 39 469525 


From which Subtr. the U of the 


Sines of the Legs. 19 514701 


Rem. Sq. of the Sine of + the AngleP. 19 954824 
Its 4 is the Sine of 719 40“ = 5 the 
Angle required 9.977412 


Therefore being doubled, is 143% 20'= Angle P. 


For practical Operations in this Caſe, nothing is 
more eaſy and expeditious than the following 
Method, of which I ſhall give two uſeful Exam- 
ples : One for the Azimuth, as above; the other 
tor the Hour of the Day. © 


1. In the Triangle DP B, let the ſame things 
be given, and the Angle P, or Azimuth requir d 


p D 245 Lo * co. of the 1 3850 56 | 


BP =52 og Sines. 
BD=73 oo = Baſle. 
Sum S 149 34. 


o 103146 


Sum = 74 577 5417 85 3 994342 
+ S—Bate= 1 57 their Sines Yo 531822 


» 


Sum = 19 001872 
Its half is the Co-ſine of 71 32 9 500936 


Which being doubled, gives 143? 04 for the 
Angle P, or the Azimuth from the North, 


2. In the Triangle DP B, the Sides being given, 
and the Angle D, which is the Hour from Noon 
requir d. 


PD= 24? 20'\ Ar. co. of Yo 335056 


BD:=73 009 the Sines 4 0 019404 | 


BP = 52 34 Baſle. 


| —mÜqĩgäL—4— 


Sum = 149 55 RD 
x Sum — 74 $7 WAS | 984842 
Sum = Baſe = 22 237 % Sine 359 580698 


The Sum ot the four Logarithms 19 970000 
Its half is the Co fine of 149 58' 9 985000 
Which doubled, is 290 56 — Angle D; and be 


ing reduced into Time, gives 1 Hour and above 
59 Minutes from Noon, which was requir' d. 


TRILATERAL, in Geometry, is the ſame p 


with a three-fided Figure. | 

TRIMM of a Ship, is her beſt Poſture, Propor- 
tion of Ballaſt, and hanging of her Maſts, &c. for 
ſailing ; and therefore, ro find the beſt way of 
making any Ship to ſail ſwiftly, is called finding 
her Trimm. And this depends very much on Ex. 
perience and Judgment, and ſeveral Trials and 
Obſervations which the Commander may make 
Aboard. 


S % 25 
the Diff. of the Side is ES. TY 
the Baſe —+ f the Dit of the Sides 4. 23 


 TRINE, is an Aſpect of the Planers, when at 


the Diſtance of 120 Degrees or 4 Signs from each 
other, and noted thus A. ' 

TRINGLE. in Architecture, is a little Mem- 
ber fix d exactly upon every Trighpb, under the 
Plat- band of the Architrave, from whence hang 
— the Gutte or Pendam- Drops in the Dorick 
Order. | 

TRINOMIAIL-Roor, in Mathematicks, is a Roc: 
conſiſting of three Parts connected together by 
the Sign + ; as 4+ b +c: See Binomial. 

TRIP: The Seamen ſay a Ship goes with her 
Top ſails a- Trip, when ſhe carries them hoiſted up 
to the higheſt, and when the Wind blows not too 
hard, bur a gentle, or Loom- gale. 

TRIPARTITION, is Divifion by 3,or a taking 
the third Parr of any Number or Quantity. 

— TRIPLICATE RNerio, muſt be well diftinguiſh'd 
from Triple, and is the Ratio of Cubes one to 
another, 

Thus in theſe Geometrical Proportionals 2, 4,3, 
16, 32, as the Ratio of the firſt Term (2) is to the 
third (8) Duplicate of the firſt to the ſecond, or as 
4 the Square of 2, to 16 the Square of 4; ſo the 


as 8 which is the Cube of 2, to 64 the Cube of 4. 

And this Triplicate Ratio is compounded of all the 

preceding Ratio's. 5 
TRIPPING ; a Term in Heraldry : See Paſſant. 
TRIPTOTES, in Grammar, are ſuch defective 


Sorde. and Tantundem, &c. . 

TRIS- DIAPASON, or Triple-dia paſon, a Chord 
in Muſick, otherwiſe called a Triple, Eighth, or 
Fifteenth. 


TRISE; the Sea Word for hailing up any thing 


by a dead Rope, or one that doth not run in a 
Block, but tis done by Hand or by main Strength: 
T hus if any Cask, Cheſt, or other Goods hath on- 
ly a Rope faſtned to ir, and fo without a Tackle 


is pulled up into the Ship by Hand, they ſay it is 


Triſed up. 


TRISMUS, is the grinding of the Teeth, or a 


Convulfion of rhe Mulcles of the Temples, where- 
by the Teech gnaſh whether one will or no. Blau- 
chard. | | 

TRISYLLABLE, is a Word conſiſting of bu: 
three Syllables. 

TRIT AOPHYES, is an Ague that comes eve- 
ry third Day. Blanchard. | 

TRITAUS, is the ſame with Febris Tertiana 
intermittens. Blanchard. 

TRITONE, a Term in Muſick, which ſigni- 
fies a grearer Fourth, * 
| TRITURATION, is a pounding in a Mortar, 
Sc. whereby Medicines are reduced to Powder, 
that they may be the better mixed. 

TROCANTER, the ſame that Rotator. 

TROCHILE, in Architecture, is that hollow 
Ring or Cavity which runs round a Column next 
to the Tore; vulgarly tis call'd the Cæſement: Tis 
frequently bordered or rather ſhut in with Ls. 
'Tis often called Scotia, from its ſhady dark Ap- 
carance. 

TROCHISCI, Trochishs, are round or other 
figur'd Medicinal things, made of Powders, mix'd 
with viſcous Extracts, and made up into Paſte, 
and then into round, triangular, Oc. little Bodies, 
which are to be dried up in the Shade. T hey are 
much the ſame with Tablets and Lezenges. 


TROCHLEA, a Term in Anatomy, the ſame 


with Bat hm. 
| | TROCHI EA, 


Ratio of 2 to 16 the fourth Term, is Triplicate; or 


Nouns as have but three Caſes, as Sordem, Serdis, 
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ties of all circular Motions. 


pical Signs, capable of all the Exactneſs the moſt 


the following Lemmata, viz. 


— — — 


TROCHLEA, is alſo one of the Mechavick 
Powers. and is what we uſually call the Pulley. - 

TROCHLEARIS, is the upper or greater ob- 
ique Muſcle of the Eye : See Obliquus Superior. 
ROCHOID, the ſame with Cyclajd; which: 


lee. ns _ | 
TROCHOLICKS, is by ſome taken for that 
Part of the Mechanicks which ſhews the Proper- 


| 


TROMBOSIS, is a Trembling,or a Deprava- 
tion of the voluntary Motion of the Members. 
Blanchard. | | 
 TROPES, are when Words are changed from 
their proper Signification, and applied to other 
things than what they naturally mean. | 

TROPICAL Tear : See Tear. 

TROPHY, in Architecture, is an Ornament | 
which repreſents the Trunk of a Tree charged or| 
encompaſſed all round about with Arms or Mili- 
tary Weapons, both Offen/ive and Defenſive. 

TROPICES, are Circles ſuppoſed to be drawn 

arallel to the Equinofial at 234 30 diftance 
— ir, one towards the North, called the Tropick 
of Cancer; and the other towards the South, call'd | 
the Tropick of Capricorn, becauſe they lie under 
theſe Signs. 

Mr. Halley, in Philaſ. Tranſ. Ne 215. by three 
ſubſequent Obſervations made near the Tropick 
at proper Intervals of Time, ſhews a Method to 
find the Moment of the Sun's Ingreſs into the Tro- 


Accurate can deſire; and that without any Con- 
ſideration of the Parallax of the Sum, of the Re. 
fractions of the Air, of the greateſt Obliquity of 
the Ecliptick, or Latitude of the Place, premiſing | 


: 


1. That the Motion of the Sun in the Ecliptick, 
about the time of the Tropicks, is ſo nearly equa- 


ble, that the Difference from Equality is not ſen- logy: 
ſible, from five Days before the Tropicks, to five} ©** 


Days after; and the Difference ariſing from the 
little Inequality that there is, never amounts to 


above 4 of a ſingle Second in the Declination, | the time of the remoteſt Obſervation A from the 


and this by reaſon of the Nearneſs of the Apogæon 
of the Sun to the Tropick of Cancer. | 


2. Thar for five Degrees before and after the 
Tropicks, the Differences whereby the Sun falls 
ſhorr of the Tropicks, are as the verſed Sines of 
rhe Sun's Diſtance in Longitude from the Tropicks; 
which verſed Sines in Arches under five Degrees, 
are beyond the urmoſt Nicety of Senſe, as the 
Squares of thoſe Arches. From theſe two follows, 


3. Thar for five Days before and after the Tro- 


picks, the Declination of the Sun falls ſhort of the 


urmoſt Tropical Declination, by Spaces which are 
in duplicate Proportion, or as the Squares of the 
Times by which the Sun is wanting of, or paſt the 

Moment of the Tropick. 


Hence tis evident, that if the Shadows of the | 
Sun, either in the Meridian, or any other Azimuth, 


be caretully obſerved about the time of the Tro- 
pick, the Spaces whereby the Tropical Shade falls 
ſhorr of, or exceeds thoſe at other times, are al- 
ways proportionable to the Squares of the Inter- 
vals of Time between thoſe Obſervations and the 
true time of the Tropick ; and conſequently, if the 


portional to the times of each Obſe 
TROMA, is a Wound from an external Cauſe.| or after the Tropical Moment in Cancer. 


inares, 
| Curve 
following Figure, where 
Points obſerved, the 
P, are reſpectively pro- 
rvation, before 


| 
This being premiſed, the true time of the Tropick 
by three Obſervations, is found from this Geome- 
trical Problem. | 5 


Having three Points in a Pa rabola, 4, B, C, or A,F 7 * 
iven, together with the Diregtion of the Axis, To 
Fond the Diſtance of thoſe Points from the Axis. 


Of this there are two Caſes ; the one when the 
time of the {econd Obſervaticii B is preciſely in the 
Middle-time between A and C: In chis caſe, put- 
ting t for the whole time between A and C, then 
Ac the Interval of the remoteſt Obſervarion A 
from the Tropick is found by the following Ana- 


24 c - be: 240-3 be:: (or AE): Ac, 


Tropick. | 
But the other Caſe, when the middle Obſerva- 
tion is not exactly in the Middle between the other 
rwo times, as at E, is ſomething more operoſe, and 
the whole Time from A to C being put :, and 


from A to F=S, ce=c, a e I, the 
Theorem will ſtand thus SS A e, the 


2tc—=2bY 
Time ſought. | | 

To illuſtrate this Method of Calculation, he 
gives the two following Examples. 

Anno 1500, Bernard Walther, in the Month of 
Fune, at Nuremberg, obſerved the Chord of the 
Diſtance of the Sun from the Fenzzh, by a large 
Parallactick Inſtrument of Ptolemy, as follows. 


2. 45467] 8. 44975 
June \ 9. 44934 > and June 312. 44383 
| 16. 44990 C16. 44990 


In both which Caſes, the middle Time is exactly 
in the Middle between the Extreams, and there- 
fore in the former three, 4 c:= 533, b c= 477 and 
t, the Time between being 14 Days; by the firſt 


—___ 


Rule, the Time of the Tropick will be found by 
this Proportion, As 


„„ kr 
— As 89 : $27 2:: lor 7 Days) : 9 d. 2 b. 2. upper Limb of the Sun be ſeen juſt emerging out 
Whenze the Tropick HS 12 concluded to 525 rather continging the Species of the Wall, 
have fallen June 11 d. 20 h. 2 (che Poſition of the Teleſcope being regulatd by a 
In the latter three, 4 equal 107, b c equal 13. ſine Hair extended in the Focus of the Eye-glaſs) 
and the whole Interval of Time is 8 Days equal:; then by this Means the Limit of the Shade may 
whence, de obtained to the urmoſt Exactneſs. 
As 199: 206 3 :: 4 Days: 4 d. 3 h. 37, which! TRO VER, in Law, is an Action which a Man 
taken from the 16 Day at Noon, leaves 11 d. 20h. {hath againſt one, that having found any of his 
23 forthe Time of the Tropick agreeing with the Goods, refuſes to deliver them upon Demand. Of 
former to the third Part of an Hour. late, Actions of Detinue are much turn'd into 
Anno 1636, Gaſſendus at Marſeilles obſerved the | Actions upon the Caſe, Sur Trover & Converſion. 
Sammer Solftice by a Gnomon of 55 Foot high, in} TROUGH of the Sea, is the Hollow or Cavity 
ordet to determine the Proportion of the Gnomon] made between any two Waves or Billows in a 
ro the Solſtitial Shade; and he left rheſe Obſerya- | rowling Sea; and when a Ship hes down there, j 
tions, ſerving for the ſecond Rule. they ſay, She lies in the Trough of the Sea. 1 
| | TRUCKS, belonging to the Carriage of a 


Fune 19 31766 Piece of Ordnance, are the Wheels which are on F j 
Fune 20 5e 0 Parts whereof the the Axletree to move the Piece. 1. 10's 
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June 21 (Sh. N. 531751 (Gn was 89428. TRUE conjunction: See Conjunction True. 

June 210 31759 TRUE Place of a Planet or Star, is a Point of 

| | che Heavens ſhewn by a right Line drawn from 17 

I Theſe being divided into two Sets of three Ob-| the Centre of the Earth through the Centre of the Ml: 
ſervations each, vi7. The 19th, 2oth, and 22d ;| Planet or Star; whereas its apparent Place, is that 1 

and the 19th, 21ſt, and 22d, there will be in the] which is found by a right Line drawn from the 
firſt three, c equal 13, b equal 7, : equal 3 Days, S| Obſerver's Eye through the Centre of the Planet or 
equal 1 ; and in the ſecond, c equal 15, b equal 7, Star. And this Point in the Heavens is referred to 

t equal 3, and S equal 2. Whence, according to] the Ecliptick or Zodiack, by the Planet or Star's 
the Rule, the 19th Day at Noon, the Sun wanted] Circle of Longitude. | 
of rhe Tropick a Time proportionate to one Day,, TRUNCATED Pyramid or Cone, is one whoſe 
as ftc—SSbro2tc—2bS; that is, as 110 to Top is cut off by a Plane parallel to irs Baſe; and 
64 in the firſt Sett, or 107 to 62 in the ſecond Sett, therefore the Figure of rhe truncated Top muſt 
that is, 1 d. 17 h. 15'in the firſt, or 1 d. 17 h. 25, always be fimilar to the Baſe. | 

in the ſecond Sett; whence it may be concluded, | How to find its Solidity, ſee in the Word Fru- + a8 

that the Moment of the Tropick was on June 10 d. rum. — | 5 

3 17 h. 200 in the Meridian of Marſeilles. A Truncated Cone, or the Fruſtrum of that Body, HOTEL 

| The great Advantage of this Method is, Thar] is called ſometimes a Curt i-Cone. I 

any very high Buildings ſerves for an Inſtrument, or TRUNK Roozs of a Plant, are little Roots | „„ 

5 the top of a high Tower or Steeple, or even any | which break or grow out of the Trunks of Plants; | 1514 

N high Wall whatſoever, that may be ſufficient to] and are of two kinds. | * 

| intercept the Sun, and caſt a true Shade. Nor is 

the Poſition of the Plane on which you rake the] 1/7, Such as Vegetate by a direct Deſcent, the 

Shade, or that of the Line thereon, on which you] Place of their Eruption being ſometimes all along TOY 

meaſure the Receſs of the Sun from the Tropick, the Trunk, as in Mints, Sc. and ſometimes only | 

very material; but in what way ſoever you diſco- in the utmoſt Point, as in Brambles. | 1 | 

ver it, the ſaid Receſs will be always in the ſame By 

Proportion, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the Angle, | 24ly, Such as neither aſcend nor deſcend, bur = # 

which is not 6 Minutes in the firſt five Days: Nor|ſhoot forth at Right-angles with the Trunk; e 

need you enquire the Hight or Diſtance of your which therefore, tho as to their Office they are 

Building, provided it be very great, ſo as to make true Roots, yer as to their Nature they are a 

the Spaces you meaſure, large and fair. But it is middle Thing between a Trunk and a Root. Dr. 

convenient, that the Plane on which you take the Grew Anat. of Plants, p. 27. | 

Shale, be nor far from perpendicular to the Sun, at Ke | X 

leaſt not very oblique ; and that the Wall which! TRUNNIONS of a Piece of Ordnance, are 

caſts the Shade, be ftrair and ſmoorh ar rop, and|thoſe Nobs or Bunches of the Guns Meral which 7 14 

its Direction nearly Eaſt and Weſt. And it will be] bear her up upon the Cheeks of the Carriages. E 

requiſite to take the Extream greateſt or leaſt De-] TRUSSES, are Ropes faſtned to the Parrels o ß 

viation of the Shadow of the Wall, becauſe the] a Vard in a Ship, ſerving either to bind faſt the 

Shade continues for a good time at a ſtand with Yards to the Maſts, when the Ship rowls, ly ing 

out Alteration, which will give the Obſerver lei- either 4 Hull, or an Anchor; or to hale down the 

ſure to be aſſured of what he does, and not be ſur-| Yards in a Storm or Guſt of Wind: They belong 

prized by the quick tranſient Motion of the Shade] to the Main- yard, Fore-yard, and Miſſen, and are 

of a ſingle Point at ſuch a Diſtance. all brought to upon occaſion. 1 44 
The principal Objection is, That the Penumbra TRY ; a Ship is ſaid to Try, when ſhe hath no - | 

or Partile Shade of the Sun, is in its Extreams| more Sails abroad bur her Main- ſail: When her | 

very difficult to diſtinguiſh from the true Shade, | Tacks are cloſe aboard, rhe Bowlings ter up, and 

which will render this Obſervation hard to de- | the Sheats haled cloſe aft; when alto the Helm is 
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ly rermine nicely. tied cloſe down to the Board, and fo ſhe is let lie 

re- Bur if the Sun be tranſmitted through a Tele- in the Sea. And ſometimes when it blows ſo hard, | 3 
od ſcope, after the manner uſed ro take his Species in a that they cannot maintain the Main- ſail, as they $7 
rſt Solar Eclipſe, and the upper half of the Object: glaſs ſay; that is, cannot bear it our, they make her 

bY be cut off by a Paper paſted thereon, and the exact ſlie 4 Try under a Miſſen- ail only. 
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lie ſhut, the extream Edges falling flat; yer if they 
| be dlently eganed and ies, thay 


ing Cavities formed on the outſides of the Shells of 


they are real Shells, and not formed Stones, as 


a Diſeaſe or morbid Affection, incident moſt 
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 TUBM Fab, are two flender Paſſages, 
proceeding from the Womb, which when they are 
a little removed from it, grow gradually wider: 
They have large Holes or Orifices, which almoſt 


be diligently opened repreſent 
the — 5 Orifice of a Trumpet. Their Uſe is 
ro receive the Eggs from the Teſticles, and carry 
rhem into the Womb, according to the Excellent 
R. de Graef ; the Truth whereof is evident from 
the Inſpection of Rabbers difſeQed. 

TUBER, properly, is a ſubterraneous Muſh- 
room, of a Traffle; bur by -Botanick Writers, is 


often uſed to ſigniſie the round turgid Roots off 
ſome Plants: Which therefore they call Turberaſe 


Roots, or Knobby Roots, as Mr. Ray Engliſhes it. 
TUBEROUS : See Tuber. 
TUBULI Lafiferi, certain Lactiferous or 

Milk-carrying Pipes, which are as it were the 

Store-houſe wherein the Milk is kept, and thro' 

which, as by Conduits, it flows to the Nipples of 

the Breaſts of Females when they give Suck. 
TUBULI Vermiculares, are certain ſmall wind- 


arine Shell-Fiſhes, in which ſome ſmall Worms 
inhabir and breed. | 

Theſe are very frequently found on ſuch Foſſil 
Shells as are dug up alinoſt every where out of the 
Earth; and therefore help ro demonſtrate, that 


ſome will have it. 
TUCK of a Ship, is the truſſing or gathering 
up of her Quarter under Water; which if ſhe lie 
deep, makes her have a Broad, or as they call ir, 
Fat Quarter, and hinders her Steering, by keeping 


the Water from paſſing ſwiftly to her Rudder; 


and if this Truſſing lie too high above the Water, 
ſhe will want bearing for her Works behind, un- 
leſs her Quarter be very well laid our. 
TUMOR ; by this Word, which in general 
fignifies any Swelling, che Chirurgeons underſtand 


uſually ro the Organical Parrs of the Body, in- 
creaſing their Quantity preternaturally by Means 
of ſome ſuperfluous Humours coming thither 
from other Parts. ” 

TUNICLE, in Anatomy, ſignifies a Mem- 
branous Coat. 3 

TUNNAGE : See Tonnage. 

TURBITH Mineral, or Yellow Precipitate of 
Mercury, is thus made. Pur any Quantity of 
good Quickſilver into a Glaſs Retort, and pour on 
it four times irs Weight of Oil of Vitriol. Set the 


which 'twill hardly be in ten Hours time, diſtil 
off the Humidity gently at firſt, but make a ſtrong 
Fire at laſt, to drive out all the Spirits. When 
you break the Retort, you will find in it a white 
Maſs, which powder in a Glaſs Mortar, and then 
pouring warm Water upon it, it will preſently 
turn Tell; it muſt be waſhed ſeveral times, and 
dried in the Shade, and then 'trwill Vomit and 
Purge ſtrongly. ” | 

TURIONES; amongſt Botanick Writers, are 
the firſt young tender Shoots or Tops which any 
Plants do annually put forth of the Ground. 
IURN., a Term belonging to the Movement 
of a Watch, and ſigniſies the entire Revolution of 
any Wheel or Pinion. 

The number of Turns, which the Pinion hath in 


Retort in Sand, and when the Mercury is vf TUSCAN Order of Architecture; ſo called, be- 


3 Part. When theſe Columns ſtand alone, 


Quotient in common Arithmetick, thus, 3] 60 (1 
where the Pinion 5 playing in a Wheel of 2 

eth round 12 times in one Turn of the ee 
ow, by knowing the Number of Turns, which 
any P:nion hath in one Turn of the heel ix 
worketh in, you may alſo find how many Turns a 
I#heel or Pinion hath, at a greater Diftance : ag 
8 in Crown-wheel, &c. | 

or, tis but iply ing together the Quotient: 
and the Number produced, is the Number of 
Turns, as in this Example. : 2 


5) 55 (21 
5)45(9 
5) 40 ( $ 


| The firſt of theſethree Numbers hath 11 Turns, 
the next 9, and the laſt 8. If you multiply 11 by 
9, it produceth 99 ; that is, in one Turn of the 
Wheel 55, there are 99 Turns of the ſecond Pinion 
5, or the heel 40, which runs concentrical, or on 
the ſame Arbor with the ſecond Pinion 5. If you 
multiply 99 by the laſt Quotient 8, it produces 
792, which is the Number of Turns the third 
Pinion 5 hath. 
TURN, is the Sheriff's Court, kept twice 
every Year, viz. within a Month after Eaſter, and 
within a Month after Michaelmas. Magna Charta, 
cap. 35. From this Court are exempted only Arch- 
biſhops, Biſhops, Earls, Barons, all religious Men 
and Women, and all ſuch as have Hundreds of 
their own to be kept. It is a Court of Record, in 
all things that perrain to it: It is alſo the King's 
Leet through all the Country, and the Sheriff is 
Judge; and this Court is incident to his Office. 
TIURN- Piies, in the Art of War, are Spars of 
Wood of 12 or 14 Foot long, and about 6 Inches 
Diameter in a ſexangular Form: They are bored 
with Holes, one right under another, about an Inch 
Diameter; the Axis of each Hole muſt be ſix Inches 
one from another, but to go by Turns from each 
ſide, the Pickets that are driven into the Hole, are 
6 or 5 Foot long, pointed wich Iron, and with 
Wedges or Nails faſten d hard into the Holes. 
Two of theſe faſten d together with an Iron 
Chain and Staple, ſome 6 Inches long, will be of 
great Uſe to ſtop the Enemies in the Breaches, or 
elſe where. Bur thoſe that are intended to be 
thrown in Breaches, muſt be made of Oak, and 
need not be ſo big, or the Pickets ſo long. 
TURNO Vicecomitum, is a Writ that lies for 
thoſe that are called to the Sheriff's Turn out of 
their own Hundred, 


auſe invented in Tuſcany, an eminent Part of Italy. 
Tis the moſt plain of all the 5, and is ſeldom us d 
bur in ſome Country Building, where there is no 
need of any Order bur one ; or elle in ſome very 
great Building, ſuch as an Amphitheatre, or the 
we where all the Orders are defign'd @ be 
uſed. 
The Columns bere, together with Baſe and 
Capital, are ro be 7 Modules in Lengrh, and ro 
have their Thickneſs diminiſh'd by degrees to a 


che Spaces berween them, or the Inter-columns, - 
oughr to be very large. . = 
Their Pedeſtals ought ro be one Module high ; 
and the Baſe of the Column ought ro be of the 
Height of half ics Thickneſs ; and that Height di- 


ane Turn of the 7Yveel, is commonly fer down as a 


vided into two equal Parts, makes the Orle or 
Plinth, 


BO TBS 88K 


Plints, which is made with a kind of Compals ; 


| the Column at the Baſe; and is divided into three 


TUSCAN Wirk, in Architecture, is the moſt 
fimple and rude of the Five ancient Orders of 
Pillars: See Column and Order. 


ſetting. Tis occaſion d by the Earth's Armoſphere 
Sun. The Ethereal accended Atmoſphere of the 


Sun; and the Snn's Rays alſo illuminating the 


ir felf can appear, occafions a Light always pre- 


the Horizon, and appears ſo long before his Riſe 


more and more, according as the Poſition of the 


© TYMPAN, in Architecture, is that Part of the 


Friſe. 


fiſting Tumour of the Abdomen, Which being bear 
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the other is divided into 4 Parts, of which, one is 
for the Liſt, the other for the Tore, or thick round 
Circle of the Pillar. 
The Baſe hath a Salle or Bearing out, which is 
the 16th Part of the Diameter of the Column. 
The Capital is an Height balf the Thickneſs of 


equal Parrs (according to Oxanam), of which, one 
is for the Abacus, the other for the Oeuf, as they 
call it in French, i. e. the Ornament; and the third 
Part being divided into 7 Divifions, che firſt makes 
the Lif under the Ornament ; and the other fix 
ſerve for the Gorgerin Collier, or Friſe. The Aſtra- 
gal is the Height of the Lift below the Orne- 


"'TWIGILD : See —_ | | 
TWILIGHT, is chat dubious half Light which 
we perceive before the Sun · riſing, and after Sun- 


and the Splendor of rhe Æther which environs the 
Sun, nor ſetting ſo ſoon as, and rifing before the 
Earth's Atmoſphere, before the Body of the Sun 


ceding at the Riſe, and ſubſequent to the Setting cf 
that Planer. Which, tho' becauſe of many acci- 
dental Variations in both the Sun's and Earth's At- 
moſphere, it cannot be always of the ſame Degree 
of Duration or Brightneſs; yet it uſually holds in 
the Evenings, till the Sun is about 18 Degr. below 


in the Morning: And therefore will be leaſt un- 
der the Equator. where the Sun riſes and ſets at 
Right-Angles to the Horizon; and ſo will increaſe 


Sphere grows more oblique : For, in our Latitude, 
for a good Parr of the Year, the Sun is never 
above 18 Degrees below the Earth; and conſe- 
quently, all that Time we have no Night, but 
continual Twilight. 


Bottom of the Frontons, which is encloſed be- 
tween the Cornices, and anſwers the Naked of the 


TYMPAN of an Arch, is a Triangular Table 
placed in irs Corners. | | 

The moſt ſimple of theſe Tympans have only a 
Table hollow'd, ſometimes with the Branches of 
Lawrel, Olive-Tree, or Oak, or with Trophies, 
and are conformable to the Dorick and Ionick Or- 
ders. But the richeſt are adorn'd with fly ing Fi- 
gures, as Fame; or ſitt ing Figures, as thoſe of the 
Cardinal Virtues, and are proper for the Corinthian 
and Compoſit Orders. 

Tympan, is alſo attributed to the Pannels of 
Doors in Joyners Work, and to the Dye or Square 
of Pedeſtals. 

TY MPANITES, Tympanias; the Diſeaſe call'd 
the Tympany is a fix'd, conſtant, equal, hard, re- 


or firuck, yields a Sound. It proceeds from a 
ſtretching Inflation of the Parts, and of the Mem- 
branaceous Bowels, whoſe Fibres are too much 

ſwoln with Animal Spirits, and hindred from re- 
ceding by the Nervous Juice, which obſtructs the 

Paſſage ; to which Diſtemper there is conſequent. 

ly added, as the Complement of all, an abundance 

of flatulent Matter in the Places that are empty. 

Blanchard. 3 | 


TY MPANUM, or rather Tympeni Membrana, | 


the Drum, or the Skin of the Drum of the Ear, is 
a ſmall, thin, orbicular, tranſparent, nervous and 
dry Membrane, of moſt exquiſite Senſe, ſtretched 
over the Cavity of the inner Part of the Ear, and 
dividing between the inward and outward Ear. 
Some will have it ſpring from the Pericranium, 
others from the Dura-mater, others from the Pi- 


mater, and others from the ſofrer Proceſs of the au- 


dirory Nerve there expanded; and there are ſome 
Anatomiſts, which believe it hath a Subſtance pro- 
per to its ſelf, made in the firſt Formation of the 
Parts, and ſpringing from nothing elſe. Ic is very 
dry, that it may give the better Sound; and fron 
to bear external Injuries the better. It is enchaſe 
ina Channel made in the circumference of the outer 


End of the Bone that joins to the Cartilage which 


forms the largeſt Part of the Meatus Auditorius; and 
it hath a Cord which runs a-croſs ic behind, which 
ſome take for a Ligament to ſtrengthen it; bur 
Verney ſaith, 'tis a Branch of the 7th Pair of Nerves 
which ſupplies T wigs to the Muſcles that move the 
Tympanum, which are two in Number. When this 
Membrana Tympani is taken away, there appears a 
Cavity on the inſide of ir, which is properly the 
Tympanum; but Verney will call it the Barrel. It's 
abour a 
wide; tis compaſſed round with Bone, and clad 


within with a Membrane, which is interwoven 


with a great Number of Veſſels. How Sounds are 
diſtinguiſh'd by means of this Membrana Tympani, 
and the four Bones, Malleolus, Incus, Stepes, and 
the Os Orbiculare, you will find at large under 
the Word Ear. 

TY MPANUM, in Mechanicks, is a Cylinder, 
but larger and ſhorter than the common Axis or 


Cylinder, which is the Ax in Peritrochio, and tis 


uſually placed upon that Axis, and is much the 
ſame with the Peritrochium, which is a kind of 
Wheel placed on the Axis, in whoſe Circumfe- 
rence are Staves or Levers to turn the Axis eaſily 
abour, in order to raiſe the Weight required. 
TYPHODES, is a Sympromarical, continued 


burning Fever; as it were from the Inflammation 


of the Bowels. Blanchard. 
TYPHOMANIA, is a Delirium with a Phrenſy 
and a Lethargy. Blanchard. 

TYPUS, or Periodus and Circuitus, is the Order 
that intermitting Fevers obſerve, conſiſting of In- 
tenſion and Remiſſion, of Encreaſing and Decrea- 
ſing, according to ſome kind of Regularity; and 


accordingly denominating the kind of the Fever 


by its Type. Blanchard. 

TYROSIS, is when Milk which is eaten, cur- 
dles in the Stomach into a Subſtance like Cheeſe. 
Blanchard. | 
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Quarter of an Inch long, and half an Inch 
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ACATION, by the Lawyers, is all the ref 
V ctive Time A the End of one Term, 


and the Beginning of another. 


It Ggnifies allo the time from the Death of a Bi- 
ſhop, or other Spiritual Perſon, 'rill che Biſhoprick, 
or other Dignity, be ſupplied with another. 

VACUUM, is by Phyſiologiſts, ſuppoſed to be 
a Space devoid of all Body: And this they diſtin- 
guiſh into a Vacuum Diſſeminatum,or Interſperſum ; 
1. e. ſmall void Spaces interſperſed about between 
the Particles of Bodies: 

Or, a Vacuum Coacervatum, which is a larger 
void Space made by the meeting together of the 


ſeveral Interſperſed or Diſſeminate Vacuities be- 


fore mentioned. 


That there is a Vacuum at leaſt a Diſſeminate one, 
ſeems clear from the following Arguments. 


1. That without ſuppoſing ſome Interſperſed 
Vacuities among Bodies, tis very hard to account 
for Motion: For, if there be an abſolute Plenum, 
the leaſt Body in Nature cannot move, but all Bo- 

dies that are, muſt move with it; and yet into 
what Places they ſhould move, when all Things 
are already full, is as hard to conceive, as the 
former. 5 | 


2. Without allowing a Vacuum, how can there 
be any ſuch thing as either Rarefaction, or Conden- 
ſation 2 For, if all Space is adequately full of Body, 
nothing can poſſibly ever take up a greater or leſſer 
Room than it bad at firſt ; and yet we find by evi- 
dent Experience, that Air is capable of a very great 
Degree of Compreſſion, and that Water can be ra- 
rified into Air, or Vapour, and then take up vaſtly 
larger Room, than it did before. 


2. Sir 1/aac Newton found, that the Weight of 
Bodies doth by no means depend on their Forms 
or Textures, but that all Bodies at equal Diſtances 
from the Earth, do equally gravitate towards it in 
Proportion to the Quantity of Matter in them, 
which is every where as their Weight : Wherefore, 
there muſt of Neceſſity be a Vacuum: For, if all 
Places were full, there could be no Difference in 
the Specifick Gravity of Bodies. bur Air would be 
intenſively as heavy as Gold; and ſo Gold could 
not deſcend in Air, and much leſs any lighter Body 
than it, which would contradict all the received 
Laws of Hydroſtaticks, though conficrm'd by Ten 
thouſand Experiments. 


In VADO exponere, is to Pawn, or leave any 
equivalent as a Pledge, or Surety of returning 
Money borrowed or owing. 

VADIUM Mortunm, a Term in Law, ſignify- 
ing a Mortgage, Lands or immoveable Goods ſo 
pawn'd, or engaged to the Creditor, thar he has a 
Right to the mean Profits for the Uſe of his Loan 
or Debr. | 

Per VADIUM ponere, in Law, ſigniſies to ta ke 
Security, Bail, or Pledges, for the Appearance of 
a D:!inquenr in ſome Court of Juftice. 


VAGINALIS Gz/z, the perforared Muſcle of 


F. AL 
3 
the Gula, as Willis calls it; who ſays, The whole 
Oeſophagus ſeems to conſiſt of two Muſcles ; which 
make four Parallelograms with their oppoſite Fi- 
bres decuſſating each other: Bur in Men it is far 
otherwiſe ; in whom the Fibres of this Muſcle are 
Longitudinal, and Oblique ; the former ſeem ro 
take their Original at the Arytenoidal Cartilages, 
and paſſing ſomewbar Obliquely to the back Parr 
of the Oeſophagus, deſcend to the Stomach: The 
latter ſeems to be a Continuation of the Preriggpha- 
ryng.eus, and the Oeſophagus, deſcending obliquely 
in a Spiral manner, not unlike thoſe of the Inte- 
ſtines deſcribed by the learned Dr. Cole, 
VAGINALIS Tunica: See Ehthroides. 
VAIRY, or VERRY, is when the Field of a 
Coar of Arms is checquered into 2 Colours by the 
Figures of little Bells; and if theſe Colours are 


Argent and Azure, tis Veiry Proper, and you need 


| ſay no more but airy : But if the Colours are any 
| other, they muſt be expreſly named in Blazoning 
the Coat: See the Form of it under Verry. 


VAIRY Coppy, or Potent Coun- 

ter Potent, is a Bearing in He- 

raldry of this Figure, and in 

=—3 Blazon, the Colours muſt be 
— ; as Azure and Argent, 

— 1 | 


VALORE Maritagii, is a Writ : See Value of 

Marriage. : TM 

VALUE of Marriages, or Valore Maritagii, is a 
Writ that lies for the Lord, having proffered cove- 
nable Marriage to the Infant, without Diſparage= 
ment, if he reſuſe to take the Lord's Offer, to re- 
cover the Value of the Maritage: See Stat. 12 
Car. 2. cap. 24. 

VALVULA Major, is the upper Part or Cover 
of the Iſthmus, which is berwixt the Teſtes, and the 
foremoſt Vermicular Proceſs of the Cerebellum, to 
which two ir is tied at its two Ends, and to the 
Proceſſes that come from the Cerebellum to the 
Teſtes, at its Sides. Tis of a Medullary Sub- 
ſtance ; its Ule is to keep the Lympha from falling 
out above the Nerves in the Baſis of the Skull. 

VALVES, are little thin Membranes in Veſſels, 
or Fibres, like Folding-doors as it were; they have 
received different Names, according to the Diverſity 
of their Figuration, as Sigmoides, like the Greek 
Letter Sigma; Semilunares, like an Half- Moon, Ge. 
They are found in Veins, Arteries, and in the 
Lymphatick and Lacteal Veſſels ; nay,as ſome ſay, 
even in the Muſculous Fibres. There are 

VALVES alſo found in the Inteftines, in the 
{mall and great Guts, eſpecially in the Fejunum, 
and about the Beginning of the Ilium, which are 
called Semi- circular from their Figure. Theſe 
Valves, or Folds, grow more and more Oblique, 
by little and little, the nearer you come to the Li- 
um, and at the Beginning of the Ilium, they are 
leſs Oblique than further on. 

In like manner, near the End of the Fejunum, 
they are gradually more and more diſtant from one 
another, and ſo in the I/zum too. | 
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| =” the Beginning, and in the Middle of the Fe- 
junum, they are ſcarce diſtant half a Thumb's 


breadth; in the Ili um a whole Thumb's breadth, 
and more. 8 

They yield a little if thruſt with your Finger, 
and move here and there : Ar the Beginning of the 
Colon there is a Fleſhy and Circular Valve, beſides 


The Uſe of them is to ſtop the Meat a little, 
that ic may be the better fermented, the Chyledi- 
ſtributed, adjacent Parts be cheriſhed with Heat; 
and laſtly, Thar it aſcends or returns not again. 

VALVULE Conniventes : See Conniventes. 

VANE. Thoſe Sights which are made to move 


' ſeveral others in that Gar. 


and ſlide upon Croſs-ſtaves, Foreſtaves, Davis's Qua- 
 drants, &c. the Seamen call Vanes. 


VAN-GUARD, a Military Term, ſignifying 


the. firſt Line of an Army drawn up in Battalia. 
This is the fame with the Front of an Army, and 


gives the firſt Charge upon the Enemy. 
VAPORARIUM, is when the Patient firs ſo as 


that he receives the Vapours through an Hole, un- 


der which there is placed a Pot full of oppoſite and 
boiling hot Ingredients, which cooling, freſh Mat- 
ter is added. 


_ VAPOROSUM Balneum: See Balneum Va- 


poris. 


VAPOURS, in a Medical Senſe, is now a- days] V 


uſed for the Diſeaſe called orherwiſe Hy/ſterick, or 
Hypocondriack Fits, or Melancholy : Burt the moſt 
common Senſe of the Word, is for Watry Exha- 


lations raiſed up either by the Hear of the Sun, | 


the Subterraneal, or any other accidental Hear, 
Fire, &c. ” 


Mr. | Halley, in Philoſophical Tranſa&:ons, Ne 189. 


gives an Eſtimate of the Quantity of Vapours 
raiſed out of the Sea, by the Warmth of the 
Sun, by an Experiment as follows. 


We took a Pan (ſaith he) about 4 Inches deep, 


and 7 or 9 Inches in Diameter, in which we 


placed a Thermometer, and by means of a Pan of 
Coals, we brought the Water to the ſame Degree 
of Heat which is obſerved to be that of our Air 


in the hotteſt Summers; the Thermometer nicely 


ſhewing ir. 


Then we affixed the Pan of Water with the 
Thermometer in ir, to one end of the Beam of the 
Scales, and exactly counterpoiſed it with Weights 
in the other Scale : And by the Application or Re- 
moval of the Pan of Coals, we found it very eaſy 
to maintain the Water in the ſame preciſe Degree 
of Hear. | | 

Doing thus, we found rhe Weight of the Wa- 
ter ſenſibly to decreaſe; and at the end of 2 Hours 
we obſerved, That there wanted half an Ounce of 
Troy, all but 7 Grains, or 233 Grains of Water, 


which in that Time had gone off in Vapour, tho 


one could hardly perceive it to ſmoak, and the 
Water was not (:nfibly warm. 
This Quantity in ſo ſhort a Time, ſeemed very 


_ conſiderable, being little leſs than 6 Ounces in 24 


Hours, from ſo ſmall a Surface as a Circle of 8 
Inches Diamerer. 

To reduce therefore this Experiment to an ex- 
act Caleulus, and ro determine the Thickneſs of that 


Skin of Water, which had ſo evaporared, I aſſume 


the Experiment alledged by Dr. Edward Bernard, 
to have been made in the Oxford Society, viz. 
That a Cube-Foo: (Engliſh) of Water, weighs 


exactly 76 Pounds Troy, This divided by 1728 
the Number of Inches in a Foor, will give 253* 
Grains, or half an Ounce, 13 Grains for the 
Weight of a Cube-Inch of Water; wherefore the 
Weight of 233 Grains is 233, or 35 Parts of 38 
of a Cube-Inch of Water. 3 | 
| Now the Area of the Circle, whoſe Diameter is 
72 Inches, is 49 Square Inches ; by which divi- 
ding the Quantity of Water evaporated, viz. 
of an Inch, the Quote 4+, or 35, ſhews, that 
the Thickneſs of the Water evaporared, was the 
Fifry-rhird Part of an Inch; but we will ſuppoſe 
it only the Sixtieth Part, for the Facility of Cal- 
culation. | 
If therefore Water as warm as the Air in Sum- 
mer, exhales the Thickneſs of a fixtieth Part of an 
Inch in two Hours, from its whole Surface, in 
12 Hours it will exbale the +- of an Inch; which 
Quantity will be found abundantly ſufficient to 
ſerve for all the Rains, Springs and Dews, and ac- 
count for the Caſpian Seas being always at a ſtand, 
neither waſting nor overflowing ; as likewiſe for 
the Current ſaid ro ſer always in at the 
Streights of Gibraltar, though thoſe Mediterra- 
nean Seas receive ſo many, and ſo confiderable 
Rivers. 
To eſtimate the Quantity of Water ariſing in 
Vapour out of the Sea, I think I ought to con- 
ſider ir only for the Time the Sun is up; for that 
the Dews return in the Night, as much if nor 
more Vapours than are then emitted; and in Sum- 
mer, the Days being longer than twelve Hours, 
this Exceſs is ballanced by the weaker Action ot 
the Sun, eſpecially, when ariſing before the Water 
be warmed : So that if I allow + of an Inch 
of the Surface of the Sea, to be raiſed per Diem 
in Vapours, it may not be an improbable Con- 
jecture. | | 
Upon this Suppoſition, every ten Square Inches 
of the Surface of the Water, yields in Vapour per 
Diem, a Cube-Inch of Water; and each Square 
Foot half a Wine - pint; every Space of four Foot 
Square, a Gallon ; a Mile Square, 6914 Tons; 
a Square Degree, ſuppos d of 69 Engliſh Miles, 
will evaporate 33 Millions of Tons: And if the 
Mediterranean be eſtimated at 40 Degrees long, 
and four broad, Allowances being made for the 
Places where it is broader, by thoſe where it is 
narrower, (and I am ſure, I gueſs at the leaſt) 
there will be 160 Square Degrees at Sea; and 
conſequently the whole Mediterranean muſt loſe 
in Vapour, in a Summer's Day ar leaſt 5280 
Millions of Tons, and this Quantity of Vapour, 
though very great, is as little as the Remains of 
another Cauſe, which cannot be reduced to Rule, 
I mean the Winds, whereby the Surface of the 
Water is lick'd up ſometimes faſter than it exhales 
by the Hear of the Sun; as is well known to thoſe 
that have confidered thoſe Drying Winds which 
blow ſomerimes. | 

To eſtimate the Quantity of Water the Medi- 
terranean Sea receives from the Rivers that tall 
into it, is a very bard Task, unlels one had the 
Opportunity to mealure their Channels and Velo- 
city; and therefore we can only do it by allowing 
more than enough: Thar is, by preſuming thelz 
Rivers greater than in all Probability they be, and 
then comparing the Quantity of Water voided by 
the Thames, with that of thoſe Rivers whole 
Waters we deſire to compute. 


The 
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The Mediterranean receives theſe conſiderable 


Rivers; The Iberrs, the Rhone, the Tiber, the Po, 
the Danube, the Neiſter, the Boryſthenes, the Tanas 
and the Nile; all the reſt being of no great Note, 
and their Quantity of Water inconfiderable. 
Theſe nine Rivers, we will ſuppoſe each of 
them to bring down ten times as much Water as 
the River of Thames ; not that any of them are 
fo great in Reality, but to comprehend with them 
all the ſmall Rivulets that fall into the Sea, which 
otherwiſe I know not how to allow for. 

To calculate the Water of the Thames, I aſ- 
ſume that at Kingſton- Bridge, where the Flood ne- 


ver reaches, and the Water always runs down, 


the Breadth of the Channel is 100 Yards, and its 
Depth three, it being reduced to an Equality; (in 
in both which Suppoſficions I am ſure I take with 
the moſt.) 
Hence the Profile of the Water in this Place, is 
300 Square Yards: This multiplied by 48 Miles, 
(which I allow the Water to run in 24 Hours, at 
two Miles an Hour) or 84480 Yards, gives 
25344000 Cubick- Yards of Water to be evacua- 
- ted every Day : That is 20300000 Tons per 
Diem: And I doubt not but in the Exceſs of my 
Meaſures of the Channel of the River, I have 
made more than ſufficient Allowance for the Wa- 
ters of the Brent, the Wandel, the Lea, and Dar- 
went, Which are all worth Notice, that fall into 
the Thames below Kingſton. 

Now, if each of the aforeſaid nine Rivers yield 
ten Times as much Water as the Thames dorth,'twill 
follow, that each of them yield bur 203 Millions 
of Tons per Diem, and the whole nine bur 1827 
Millions of Tons in a Day; which is but little 
more than one third of what is proved to be rai- 
ſed in Vapour out of the Mediterranean in Twelve 
Hours Time. | 

Now what becomes of this Vapour when rais d, 
and how ir comes to paſs that the Current always 
ſets in at the Mouth of the Streights of Gibraltar, 
is intended, with Leave, for a farther Entertain. 
ment of this Honourable Company. 

In the mean Time, it is needful to advertiſe 
the Reader, Thar in making the Experiment here- 
in mentioned, the Water uſed, had been ſalted 
ro the ſame Degree, as is the common Sea-Wa- 


rer, by the Solution of abour a fortieth Parr of 
Salt. 


. If therefore it ſhould be ſuppoſed, That the 
whole Earth were covered with Water, and thar 
the Sun as now ſhould make bis Diurnal Courſe 
round it, this Learned Perſon thinks, That the Air 
would be impregnated with a certain Quantity 
of Aqueous Vapours, which it would retain it in 
like Salts diſſolved in Water; and that the Sun in 
the Day time warming this Air, that part of the At- 
moſphere would ſuftain a greater Proportion of 
Vapours ; (as warm Water will hold more Salt 
diſſolved in it than cold ;) which on the Abſence 
of the Vapours at Night, would be diſcharged in 
Deus. 

And in this Caſe he coneludes, there could be 
no Diverſity of Weather, other than Periodically 
every Year alike, the Mixture of all Terreſtrious, 
Saline, and Heterogeneous Vapours being here ex- 
cluded; which he judges to be when variouſly 
compounded and driven by Winds, the Cauſes of 
thoſe various Seaſons and Changes of Weather 
which we now find. 

But if inſtead of an Earth covered all over with 
Water, you. ſuppoſe the Sea interſperſed about 
wide and ſpacious Tracts of Land, ard alſo divi- 
ded by high Ridges of Mountains, ſuch as the 
Pyrenean, the Alps, and the Appenine in Europe 
Taurus, Caucaſus, Imam, &c. in Aſia; Mount At- 
las, and the Mountains of the Moon in Africa: And 
the Andes and Apalatean Mountains in America; 
each of which far ſurpaſs the uſual Height to 
which the Aqueous Vapours of themſelves aſcend, 
and on the Tops of which, the Air is ſo cold, 
and rarified, as to retain bur a ſmall Part of 
choſe Vapours which are brought thither by the 
Winds. 

The Vapours therefore thus rais'd from the Sea, 
and by the Winds carried over the Low-Lands to 
thoſe Ridges of Mountains, are there compelled 
by the Stream of the Air, ro mount with it up to 
their Tops, where the Water preſently precipitates, 
gleeting down by the Crannies of the Stones ; and 
part of the Vapour entring into the Caverns of the 
Hills, the Water thereof gathers as in an Alem- 
bick in the Baſons of Stone which it finds; and 
theſe being once full, the Overplus of 'the Water 
runs down at the loweſt Place of the Baſon, and 
breaking our by the Sides of the Hills, forms Single 
Sprangs : | 

Many of which running down by the Valleys, 


The Quantity of Vapours drawn by any deter- 
minare Hear from any Quantity of Water in a 
dererminate Time is always proportionable to the | 
Surface of that Water: So that from a double 
Surface there will be raiſed a double Quantity 
of Vapour, from a triple Surface, a triple Quan- 
tity, Se. 


or Guts, between the Ridges of the Hills, and 

after uniting, form lieele Rivulets, or Brooks ; and 
many of theſe meeting again in a common Chan- 
nel from large Rivers. 

And in this Theory, the Author ſaith, he was 
confirmed by Experience at Sr. Helena ; where 
reſiding to make Celeſtial Obſervations, the Place 
being about 800 Yards above the Surface of the 
Sea, there was every Night ſuch a Condenſation, 
or rather Precipitation of the Vapours, as that, tho 
the Sky was clear, they would cover every half 
Quarter of an Hour the Object- Glaſſes of his Te- 
leſcopes, and wet his Paper ſo that it would hardly 


bear Ink to write his Obſervations. Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Ne 192. | 


For the Manner how, and the Reaſon why Va- 


pours are raiſed by Hear, Mr. Halley gives the 
following Account. 


He hath ſhewed, That if an Atom of Water 
be expanded into a Shell or Bubble, whoſe Dia- 
meter thall be Ten times as great as before, ſuch an 
Atom will be ſpecifically lighter than Air, and 
will riſe ſo long as that Flatus or warm Spirit which 
firſt ſeparated it from the Maſs of Water, ſhall con- 
tinue to diſtend it to the ſame Degree: But then 
that Warmth declining, and the Air growing cooler, 
and with all ſpecifically lighter, theſe Vapours will 


ſtop at a certain Region of the Air, or elſe de- 
ſcend. | 


The Learned Dr. Voodward ſuppoſes the great 
Abyſs of Water in the Bowels of the Earth to be 
the Promptuary from whence the Water of Springs 
and Rivers is chiefly deduced : See Springs. 


Mr. Homberg, 
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Mr. Homberg, in ſome Experiments which he 
hath publiſhed in the Memoires de Mathematique & 
de Phyſique, for the Month of May, 1693. ſays, 
That the moſt probable Cauſe of the Elevation of 
Vapors in general, is that the Fiery or Æthereal 


Matter firſt puts the ſmall Particles of the Water 


into an Agitation, and then mingles it ſelf with it; 
which Mixture is what we call Vapor-; this bein 


come to ſuch an beight, as that the Air is there of 
the ſame relative Gravity with it ſelf, and there 
it will ſwim about, till by the Motion of Winds, or 
other Cauſes, its Conſtitution is broken, and ſo 
the watry Parts unit ing together in greater Drops, 
it deſcends in Dew, or Rain: Which Notion 
differs very little from Mr. Haley's. Only Hom- 
berg. by an Experiment which he made of Evapo- 
ration in Vacuo, concludes, That Air is not neceſ- 
ſary to the firſt rifing of Vapors, but only to the 
making of them mount up on high, after they 
once are brought or raiſed into it. | 

VARIATION is, according to Tycho, the third 
Inequality in the Motion of the Moon; and ariſes 
from her Apog.cum, being changed as her Syſtem is 
carried round the Sun by the Earth. Bullialdus calls 
this the Moon's Reflection, expreſſing it, That her 
Apogeon reflects backwards contrary to the Order 
or Succeſſion of the Signs, by reaſon of which the 
Angle of her Evection is ſometimes more, and 
ſomerimes leſs, than it would appear to be, by 
conſidering only the two other Inequalities. Bur 
Tycho afferts this Variation to be never leſs than 
40 Minutes, 30 Seconds. 1 

Sir Iſaac Newton thinks the Variation is cauſed 
partly by the Elliptick Form of the Moon's Orbit, 
and partly by the Inequality of the Moments of 


the Area which the Moon deſcribes by a Radius C 


drawn to the Earth. This, Prop. 29. Book 3. of 
his Principia, he ſhews how to find ; and ſets 


TETRIS | 


it at a middle Rare, to be 35 Minutes, 9 Se- 
conds. 


VARIATION of 2he Needle, or Compaſs, is the 
Deviation, or Turning of the Magneticai Needle in 


which bappens more or leſs in moſt Places; and 
is commonly called by Sea-men the North-Eafting, 


; gl or North - Meſting of the Needle. 
ſpecifically lighter than Air, will riſe in it, till ir] 


Jo find the V ariation at Sea. 


the Sun's Declination, his Altitude, and the La- 
directed under that Word) obſerve alſo the Sun's 


thoſe two Diſtances from the Meridian, is the 
Variation of the Compaſs. | 

The ſame is alſo found by having the Sun's 
True and Magnetical Amplitude. 


For if the Amplirudes be of one kind; that is, 
both North, or both South, their Difference is 


one North, the other South, their Sum is the 
Variation. 

In the Practice of obſerving the Variation, it is 
uſual to take it by the Amplitude of the Rifing and 
Setting of the Sun, when his Centre appears in the 
Viſible Horizon ; whereas he onghr to be obſerved 
when his under Limb is ſtill above the Horizon 
about two Thirds of his Diameter, or 20 Minutes, 
becaule of the Refraction, and the Height of the 
Obſerver's Eye above the Surface of the Water; 


by reckoning the Sun's Diſtance fram the Zenith, 
go Degrees 36 Minutes. This, tho' it be of little 
onlequence near the Equinoctial, will make a 
great Error in high Latitudes, where the Sun 


Riſes and Sets Obliquely. 


A Table 


the Mariners Compaſs, from the true N - pine; 


About three Hours before or after Noon, having 
titude of the Place, find his true Azimuth, (as is 


Magnetical Azimuth, and then the Differences of 


the Variation: But if of different kinds; that is, 


or elſe to work the Amplitudes, as the Azimuth, 
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A Table of the Variation of the Compaſs, as it bath been obſerved in 
divers Places, and at divers Times. 
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continues very ſmall Eaſt, and as it were, con- 


From the foregoing Table 'tis obſerv'd by the Learned — the ſame ; ſo that in this part of the World, 


Cape. Halley. 


ma Thar in all Europe, the Variation at this| 


Time is Mi, and more in the Eaſtern Parts there- 
of than the Weſtern, increaſing that way. 


2. That on the Coaſt of America, about Virgi- 
nia, New- England, and Newfoundland, the Varia- 
tion is Weſterly, increaſing all the way as you go 
Northerly along the Coaſt, ſo as to be above 20 


Degrees at Newfoundland, nearly 30 Degrees in 


Hudſon's Streights, and not leſs than 57 Degrees 
in Baffin's Bay: And that as you fail Eaſtward 
from this Coaſt, the Variation diminiſhes. 
Whence ir is, That ſomewhere between Europe 
and the North part of America, there muſt be an 


Eaſterly Variation, or at leaſt no Variation. 


3. That on the Coaſt of Brazil, there is Eaſt 
Variation, increaſing as you go to the Southward. 
ſo as to be 12 Degrees at Cape Frio, and 20 Degr. 
and half over-againſt R. Plata; and thence failing 
South-weſterly, ro the Streights of Magellan, 1i 
decreaſes 17 Degrees, and at the Welt Entrance 
abour 14 Degrees. 


4. That the Eaſtward of Brazil, this Eaſterl) 
Variation decreaſes, fo as to be very little ar 
Se. Helena and Aſcenſion, and to be quite gone, 


and the Compaſs Point true about 18 Degrees of 


Longicude Weſt from the Cape of Good Hope. 


5. That to the Eaſtward of the aforeſaid Places, 


a Weſtward Variation begins, and governs in all 
the Indian Sea, ariſing to 18 Degrees under the 


Equator, about the Meridian of the Northern part 
of Madagaſcar ; and 27 Degrees and a half in 39 
Degrees South Latitude, near the fame Meridian: 
Eaſterly from thence, the Weſt Variation decreaſes, 
ſo as to be not much above 8 Degrees at Cape Co- 
morin, and about 3 Degrees upon the Coaſt of 
Java; and about the Molucca Iſlands to be quite 
gone; as alſo a little to the Weſtward of Van Die- 
men's Land. | 


6. Thar to the Eaſtward of the Molucca's and 
Van Diemen's Land, in South Latitude, there ariſes 


another Eaſterly Variation, which ſeems nor ſo 


great as the former, nor of ſo large Extent; for 
that at the Iſland Rorter dam, it is ſenſibly leſs than 


upon the Eaſt Coaſt of New Guinea; and at the 


rate it decreaſes, it may well be ſuppoſed, that 
about 20 Degrees further Eaſtward. or 225 De- 
grees Eaſt Longitude from London in the Latitude 
of 20 Degrees South, a Weſterly Variation begins. 


7. Thar the Variation taken at Baldivia, and at 


the Weſt Entrance of the Streigbts of Megellan, 


ſhews, That the Eaſt Variation noted in the third 
Obtervation, is decreaſing apace ; and that it can- 
nor well extend many Degrees into the South Sea, 
from the Coaſt of Peru and CHili, leaving room 
for a ſmall Weſterly Variation in that Tract ot 
the unknown World that lies in the mid-way be- 
tween Chili and New Fealand, and between Hounds 
land and Peru, 3 | 


8. Thar in ſailing North-weſt from Se. Helena, 
by Aſcenſion, as far as the Equator, the Variation 


dently no Meridian, but rather North- weſt. 


the Mouth of R Plata, being nearly under the 
ſame Meridian, ar the one place the Needle varies 
29 Degrees and a half Weſt ; at the other 20 De- 
grees and a half Eaſt. 5 


Whence dis concluded, 


That the whole Globe of the Earth is one great 
Magnet, having four Magnetical Poles, or Points of 
Attraction, near each Pole of the Equator two; and 
that in thoſe Parts of the World which lie near adja- 
cent to any one of thoſe Magnetical Poles, the Needle 
s govern'd thereby, the neareſt Pole being always pre- 
dominant over the more remote. ; 


And he conjectures, That the Pole, which is at 
preſent neareſt to us, lies in or near the Meridian 
of the Lands-End of England, and not above 7 De- 


riation in all Europe and Tartary, and the North Sea, 
are principally govern'd ; tho' with regard to the 
other Northern Poles, whoſe Situation is in the Me- 
ridian paſſing about the middle of California, and 
about 15 Degrees from the North Pole of the 
World; to this the Needle has chiefly reſpect in 
all the North America, and in the two Oceans or 
either fide thereof, from the Azores Weſtwards to 
Fa pan, and farther. Se, 

The two Southern Poles are rather farcher di- 


about 16 Degrees therefrom, in a Meridian ſome 
20 Degr. to the Weſtward of Magellan's Streights, 
or 95 Degrees Weſt from London ; this commands 
the Needle in all South America, in the Pacifick 
Sea, andthe greateſt Part of the Erhiopickh Ocean. 

The fourth and laſt Pole ſeems to have the grea- 
reſt Power, and largeſt Dominions of all, as it is 
the moſt remote from the Pole of the World, be- 
ing little leſs than 20 Degrees diſtant therefrom, 
in the Meridian which paſſes through New Holand 
and the Ifland Celebes about 120 Degrees Eaſt 
from London; this Pole is predominant in the 
South part of Africa, in Arabia, and the Red Sea, 
in Perſia, India, and its Iſlands ; and all over the 
Indian Sea, from the Cape of Good Hope Eaſtwards, 


Aſia from America. 


This ſeems to be the preſent Diſpoſition of the 
Magnetical Vertue throughout the whole Globe of 
the Earth: Ir remains to ſhew how this Hypothe= 
lis makes our all the Variations that have been ob- 
ſerv'd of late; and how it anſwers to the ſeveral 
Remarks drawn from the Table. 


And firſt, it is plain, that (our European North 
Pole being in the Meridian of the Landi end of Eng- 
land) all places more Eaſterly than that, will have 
it on the Weſt ſide of their Meridian; and conſe- 
quently the Needle reſpecting it with its Nor- 
thern Point, will have a Weſterly Variation, which 
will (till be greater as you go to the Eaſtwards, 


twill be greateſt, and from thence decreaſe again, 
Thus at Bref the Variation being bur 1 Degree and 
5 M | 2 Quer- 


the Courſe, wherein there is no Variation, is evi- 


9. That the Entrance of Hudſon's Streights, aud 


grees from the Arctic Pole; by this Pole the Va- 


ſtant from the South Pole of the World: The one 


to the middle of the great South Sea char divides 


till you come to {ſome Meridian of Ruſſia, Where 
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3 Quarters at London 4 Degrees and a half; but 
ar Dantzick 7 Degrees Weſt. To the Weſtward 


of the Meridian of the Lands- End the Needle 


ought to have an Eaſterly Variation; were it not 


that (by approaching the American Northern Pole, 


which lies on the Weſt fide of the Meridian, and 
ſeems to be of greater force than this other) the 
Needle is drawn thereby Weſtward, ſo as to coun- 
rer-ballance the Direction given by the European 
Pele, and ro make a (mall Weſt Variation in the 
Meridian of the Lands-End it (elf. Yet about the 
Meridian of the Ile Tercera, tis ſuppoſed our near- 


eſt Pole may ſo far prevail, as to give the Needle 


a little Turn to the Eaſt ; tho bur for a very little 
ſpace; the Counrer-ballance of thoſe two Poles 
permitting no conſiderable Variation in all the Ea- 
fern part of the Atlantick Ocean; nor upon the 
Weſt Coaſt of England and Ireland, France, Spain 
and Barbary : Bar ro the Weſtward of the Azores, 
the Power of the American Pole, overcoming that 


of the Europe an, the Needle has chiefly reſpect 


thereto; and turns (till more and more towards 
ir, as you approach ir. Whence it comes to pals, 
that on the Coaſt of Virginia, New- England, New. 
Hundland, and in Hudſon's Streights, the Variati- 
on is Weſtward ; that ic hve 3 as you go from 
thence towards Europe, and that it is leſs in Virgi- 
nia and New-England, than in Newfoundland and 
Hutſon” s-Streights. | | 

This Weſterly Variation again decreaſes, as you 
paſs over the North America, and about the Meri 


dian of the middle of California, the Needle again 


points due North; and from thence Weſtwards to 
Tedxe and Japan. tis ſuppoſed the Variation is Ea- 
ſterly; and half Sea over, not leſs than 13 Degrees: 
And that this Eaſt Variation extends over Japan 


Tedzo, Eaſt-Tartary, and part of China, till it meet 


with the Weſterly, which is govern'd by the Eu- 


_ ropean North Pole, and which is the greateſt ſome- 


where in Ruſſia. 

Towards the South Pole the Effect is much the 
ſame, only that here the South Point of the Needle 
is attracted. 

Hence it will follow, That the Variation on the 


Coaſt of Brazil, at the River of Plate, and ſo on 


to the Streights of Magellan, ſhould be Eaſterly, 
if we ſuppole a Magnerical Pole ſituated about 20 
Degrees mare Weſterly than the Streigbes of Ma 

gellan. And this Eaſterly Variation doth extend 
Eaftward over the greateſt part of the Ethiopick 
Sea, till it be counterpoiz d by the Vertue of the 
other Southern Pole; as it is about mid-way be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope, and the Iſles of Tri- 


ſtan d' Acuntia. 


From thence Eaſtwards the Aſian South Pole 
becoming prevalent, and the South Point of the 
Needle being attracted thereby, there ariſes a 


Weſt Variation very great in Quantity and Extent, B 


becauſe of the great Diſtance of this Magnetical 
Pole of the World. | 

Hence it is, That all the Indian Sea, as far as 
Hollandia Nova, and farther, there is conſtantly 
Weſt Variation; and that under the Equator it 
ſelf, it ariſes to no leſs than 18 Degrees, where 
tis moſt. 

About the Meridian of the Iſland of Celebes, be- 


ing likewiſe that of this Pole, this Weſterly Varia- 


tion ceaſes, and an Eaſterly begins, which reaches 
to the middle of the South Sea, between the mid- 
dle of Zelandia Nova and Chili, leaving room for a 


* 


em. 


{mall Weſt Variation govern'd by the American 
—_ | 

From all this ic appears, That the Direction of 
the Needle in the Temperate and Frigid Zone, 
depends chiefly upon the CR of the Forces 
of two Magnetical Poles of the ſame Nature: As 
alſo how ir is, that ander the ſame Meridian, the 
Variation ſhould be in one place 29 Degrees and a 
— Weſt, and in another 20 Degrees and a half 
Eaſt. 5 

In the Torrid Jone, and particularly under the 
Equinoctial, reſpect muſt be had to all four Poles, 
and their Poſitions well conſider d; otherwiſe it 
will not be eaſie to determine what Variations ſhall 
be; the neareſt Pole being always ſtrongeſt; yer 
not ſo, as not to be counter-ballanc'd ſometimes 
by the united Forces of two more remote; as is 
noted in the Eighch Obſervation, that in failing 
from Se. Helena, by the Ifle of Aſcenſion, to the 
Equator, on the North-weft Courſe, the Variation 
is very little Eaſterly, and in that whole Tract 
unalterable, becauſe that the South American Pole 
which is confiderably the neareſt in the aforeſaid 
Places) requiring a great Eaſterly Variation, is 
counterpoiz d by the contrary Attraction of the 
North American, and the Aſian South Pole; each 
whereof fingly are, in theſe Parts, weaker than 
the American South Pole ; and upon the North- 
weſt Courſe, the Diſtance from this latter is very 
little varied; and as you recede from the Aſian 
South Pole, the Ballance is ftill preſerv'd by acceſs 
towards the North American Pole. In this Caſe no 
notice is taken of the European North Pole; its Me- 
ridian being little remov'd from thoſe of theſe 
Places, and of it felt requiring the ſame Variations 
we here find. 

After the ſame manner you may proceed to de- 
termine the Variations in other places, under and 
near the Equator. | | 

All this ſeems very much to confirm the afore- 
faid Hypotheſis, That there are in the Earth four ſuch 
Magnetical Points, or Poles, which occaſion the great 
Variety, and ſeeming Irregularity, which is obſerved 
in the Variation of the Compaſs. 

But to calculate exactly what ir is, in any Place 
aſſign'd, is not as yet done, nor is it determin'd in 
what Proportion the attractive Power decreaſes, 
as you remove from the Pole of the Magnet; as 
alſo the Change of the Variation, and at what rate, 
is not yet perfectly diſcovered. 

From the foregoing Table, it ſhould ſeem, that 
all the Magnetical Poles had a Motion Weſtward ; 
bur if it be ſo, tis evident, That it is not a Rota- 
tion about the Axis of the Earth; for then the Va- 
riations would continue the ſame, in the ſame Pa- 
rallel of Latitude (the Longitude only changed) as 
much as the Motion of the Magnetical Poles: 
ut the contrary is found by Experience; for 
there is no where in the Latitude of 51 and an 
half North, between England and America, a Va- 
riation of 11 Degrees Eaſt, at this time; as it was 
once here at London. Wherefore it ſeems that our 
European Pole is grown nearer the Pole Arctic 
than it was heretofore ; or elſe that it has loſt 
part of irs Virtue. 

But whether theſe Magnetick Poles move alro- 
gether with one Motion, or with ſeveral, whether 
equally, or unequally ; whether circular, or li- 
bratory : If circular, about what Centre; if li- 
bratory, aſter what manner, things yet unknown. 
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In Philoſ. Tran. N. 195, Capt. Haley brings the 
following Hypotheſis, accounting for this Varia- 
tion, and ſolving all its Phenomina s; Which is 
thus : 


He reckons the external Parts of the Globe as 
the Shell, and the internal as a Nucleus, or inner 
Globe, included within ours, with a fluid Medium 
between, which having the ſame common Centre 
and Axis of Diurnal Rotarion, may rurn about 
with our Earth each 24 Hours; only this outer 
Sphere having its turbinating Motion, ſome ſmall 
matter either ſwifter or ſlower than the internal 
Ball. And a very minute Difference in Length of 
Time, by many Repetitions, becomes ſenſible ; the 
internal Parts will by degrees recede from the ex- 
ternal; and not keeping pace with one another, 
will appear gradually ro move, either Eaftward or 
Weſtward, by the Difference of their Motions, 

Now ſuppoſing ſuch an internal Sphere having 
ſuch a Motion, the two great Difficulties in the 
former Hypotheſis is eaſily ſolvd: For if this ex- 
terior Shell of Earth be a Magnet, having its Poles 
at a diſtance from the Poles of Diurnal Rotation; 
and if the internal Nucleus be likewiſe a Magnet, 
having irs Poles in two other places diſtant allo 


| fromthe Axis; and theſe latter, by a gradual and 


flow Motion, change their Place in reſpect of rhe 
External : We may then give a reaſonable Ac- 
count of the four Magnetical Poles aforemention'd, 


as likewiſe of the Changes of the Needle's Varia- 


tions. 8 

The Period of this Motion being wonderful 
great, and there being hardly an hundred Years 
ſince theſe Vo riations have been duly obſerv d, it 
will be very hard to bring this Hypotheſis to a Cal- 
culus, eſpecially ſince tho' the Variations do in- 
creaſe and decreaſe regularly in the ſame place, 
yet in differing places, at no great diſtance, there 


ways be accounted for by a regular Hy potheſis, as 
depending upon the unequal and irregular Diſtri- 
bution of the Magnetical Matter within the Sub- 
ſtance of thę external Shell or Coat of the Earth, 
which deflect the Needle from the Poſition it 
would acquire from the Effect of the general Mag- 
netiſm of the whole. | 

Of this, the Variations at London and Paris give 
a notable Inſtance; for the Needle has been con- 
ſtantly about 14 more Eaſterly at Pars than at 
London: Tho it be certain, that according to the 
general Effect, the Difference ought to be con- 
trary way; notwithſtanding which, the Variati- 
ons in both places do change alike. 

Hence, and from ſome other things of like na- 
ture, it ſeems plain, that the two Poles of the ex- 
ternal Globe are fix'd in the Earth, and that if the 
Needle were wholly govern'd by them, the Varia- 
tions thereof would he always the ſame, with ſome 
Irregularities upon the Account but juſt now men- 
tion d. But the internal Sphere having ſuch a gra- 
dual Tranſlation of its Poles, does influence the 
Needle, and direct it variouſly, according to the 
Reſult of the attractive or directive Power of each 
Pole ; and conſequently, there muſt be a Period of 
the Revolution of this internal Ball; after which, 
the Variations will rerurn again, as before, Bur 


if ir ſhall in future Ages be obſerved otherwile, 


we muſt then conclude, that there are more of 
theſe internal Spheres, and more Magnetical Poles 


than Four, which, at preſent, we have nor a ſuſ- 
ficient number of Obſervations to determine, and 
particularly in that vaſt Mer del Zur, which or- 
2 ſo great a part of the whole Surface of the 
arth. . | 


If then, two of the Poles be fr d, and two 


moveable, it remains to alcertain, which they are 


that keep their Place. And it were to be wiſh'd 
we had the Experience of another Century of 
Vears to found our Concluſions upon: Vet he 
thinks it may be ſafely determined, that our Eu- 
ropean North Pole (which is ſuppoſed to be near the 
Meridian of the Lands - End of England, and about 


7 Deg. therefrom) is that that is moveable of the 


two Northern Poles, and that that has chiefly influ- 
enced the Variations in theſe Paris of the World: 
For in Hudſon's- Bay, which is under the Direction 
of the American Pole, the Change is not obſery'd 


to be near ſo faſt, as in theſe Parts of Europe, tho 


that Pole be much farther removed ſrom the 
Axis. 


As to the South Poles, he takes the Aſian Pole 


which he places about the Meridian of the Iſland 
Celebes to be fixed, and conſequently the Ame- 


rican Pole to move, from the like Oblervation of 
the flow decreaſe cf the Variation on the Coaft of 
Java, and near the Meridian of the 4/ian Pole; 
tho' he owns to have no Account of the Effects of 
the other beyond Magellan Straights. 

This being granted, tis plain, That the fixed 
Poles, are the Poles of rhis external Shell or Cor- 
tex of the Earth ; and the other two, the Poles of 


within the other. Ir likewiſe follows, that this 
Motion is Weſtwards; and, by conſequence, that 
the aforeſaid Nucleus has not preciſely attain'd the 


{ame Degree of Velocity with the exterior Parts 


in their diurnal Revolutions; but fo very nearly 
equals ir, that in 365 Revolves, the Difference is 


ſcarce ſenſible. 
are found ſuch caſual Changes thereof, as can no 


This is ſuppaſed to ariſe from the Impulſe 
whereby this diurnal Motion was impreſs'd on the 


Earth, being given to the external Parts, and from 
rhence, in time, communicated to the internal; 


bur not ſo, as perfectly to equal the Velocity of 
the firſt Motion impreſs'd on, and ſtill conſery'd 
by the ſuperficial Parts of the Globe. 

As to the Quantity of this Motion, it is impoſſi- 
ble ro define ir, both from the Nature of this kind 


of Obſervation, which cannot be very accurately 


perform'd ; as alſo, from the ſmall Time theſe Va. 
riations have been obſerv d, and their Change diſ- 
cover'd. Ir appears by all Circumſtances, that its 
Period is of many Centuries of Years, and as far as 
may be, collected from rhe Change of the Place, 
where there was no Variation by reaſon of the 
Equilibrium of the two Southern Magnetical Poles, 
viz, from Cape d' Agulhas, to the Meridian of Se. 
Helena (which is about 23 Deg. in about 90 Years) 
and of the Place where the Weſterly Variation is in 
its greateſt Deflection, being about half ſv much, 
viz. from the Iſle of Diego Roiz, to the South · weſt 
Parts of Madagaſcar; we may with ſome reaſon 
conjecture, that the American Pole has moved 
Weſtward 46 Degr. in that Time, and that the 
whole Period thereof is perform'd in 700 Years, or 
thereabouts: So that, the nice Determination of 


this, and of ſeveral other Particulars in the Mag- 
netick Syſtem, is reſerv'd for Poſterity; all that 


we can hope to do, is to leave behind us Oblerva- 
tions that may be confided in, and to propoſe Hy- 
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the Magnetical Nucleus, included and moveable 
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potheſes which afrer Ages may 
and refute. _ ; 
Thus, in order to explain the Change of the Vs- 
riations, we have adventured to make the Earth 
| hollow, and to place another Globe within it; 
not bur that there may be ſeveral Objections a- 


gainſt it; as, 
Thar there is no Inftance in Nature of the like 
thing. 


Thar, if there was ſuch a middle Globe, it 
would not keep its Place in the Centre, but be apt 
to deviate therefrom, and might poſſibly chock 
againſt rhe concave Shell, to the Ruin, or at leaſt 
Endamaging thereof. 


* — 


examine, amend, 


Tbat the Water of the Sea would perpetually 
leak through, unleſs we ſuppoſe the Cavity to be 
full of Water. fe 


That were ir poſſible, yet it does nor appear 
what Uſe ſuch an inward Sphere can be of, being 
ſhur up in eternal Darkneſs, and therefore unfic 
for the Production of Animals, or Plants; with 
many more Objections, according to the Fate of 
all ſuch new Propoſitions. 


To theſe it may be briefly anſwer'd, Thar the 
Ring environing of the Globe of Saturn, is a nota- 
ble Inſtance of this kind, as having the ſame com- 
mon Centre, and moving along with the Planet, 
without ſenſibly approaching him on one fide more 
than on the other. And if this Ring were turned 
on one of its Diameters, it would then deſcribe 
ſuch a concave Sphere as this external one is ſup- 
poſed to be. And ſince the Ring in any Poſition 
given, would in the ſame manner keep the Centre 
of Saturn in its own, it follows, Thar ſuch a con- 
cave Sphere may move with another included in it, 
having the ſame common Centre: Nor can it well 
be ſuppoſed otherwiſe, conſidering the Nature of 
Gravity; for ſhould theſe Globes be ad juſted once 
to the ſame common Centre, the Gravity of the 
Parts of the Concave, would preſs equally towards 
the Centre of the inner Ball; which Equality muſt 
neceſſarily continue till ſome external Force diſturb 
it, which is nor eaſie to imagine in this Caſe. And, 
perhaps, this might be more intelligibly expreſs'd, 
by ſaying, Thar the inner Globe being poſited in 
the Centre of the Exterior, muſt neceſſarily aſcend 
which way ſoever it moves; that is, it muſt over- 
come the Force of Gravity preſſing towards the 


common Centre, by an Impulſe it muſt receive 


from ſome ourward Agent. But all outward Ef- 
forts being ſufficiently fenced againſt. by the Shell 
that ſurrounds it, it follows, That this Nucleus be- 
ing once fix d in the com:non Centre, muſt always 
there remain, L 

As to the Leaking of the Water through this 
Shell, when once a Paſſage ſhall be found for it to 
run through, is confeſs d to be an Objection ſeem- 
ingly of weighc ; but by confidering how rightly 
great Beds of Chalk or Clay, and much more Scone, 
do hold Warer, and even Caves arch'd with Sand, 
no Man can doubt but che Wiidom of the Creator 
has provided for the Microcolm, by many more 
Ways than can be either imagin'd or expreſs'd ; 
eſpecially ſince we ſee the admirable and innume- 
rable Contrivances wherewith each worthleſs Indi- 

vidual is furniſh'd, both to defend ir ſelf, and pro- 


Cure; what Accuracy in the Mixture and Compo- 


manifeſt the boundleſs Power and Goodneſs of their 


pagate its Species: What Curioſity in the Stru. 


fition of the Parts ought not we to expect in the 
Fabrick of this Globe, made to be the laſting Ha- 
biration of ſo many various Species of Animals, in 
each of which, there want not many Inftances that 


Divine Author; and can we then think it a hard 
Suppofirion, that the internal Parts of this Bubble 
of Earth ſhould be replete with ſuch Saline and Vi- 
erzolick Particles, as may contribute to Perrefaction, 
and diſpoſe the tranſuding Water to ſhoor and co- 
agulare into Stone, ſo as continually to fortify, 
and, if need were, to conſolidate any Breach or 
Flaw in the concave Surface of the Shell. 

And perhaps this may not without reaſon be ſup- 
poſed to be the final Cauſe of the Admixture of 
rhe magnerical Matter in the Maſs of the terre- 
ſtrial Parts of our Globe, viz. To make good and 
maintain the concave Arch of this Shell: For, by 
what the Excellent Sir I/. Newton has ſhewn in his 
Principia Philaſophiæ, it will follow, that accord- 
ing to the general Principle of Gravity, viſible 
throughout the whole Univerſe, of thoſe Particles 
that by Length of Time, or otherwiſe, ſhall moul- 
der away, or become looſe on the concave Surface 
of the external Sphere, would fall in, and with 
great Force deſcend on the internal, unleſs thoſe 
Particles were of another ſort of Matter, capable 
by the ir ſtronger Tendency to each other, to ſuſpend 
the Force of Gravity; but no other Subſtance is 
known capable of ſupporting each other by their 
mutual Attraction, buc the Magnetical; and theſe 
we ſee miraculouſly to perform that Office, even 
where the Power of Gravity has its full Effect; 
much more within the Globe, where it is weaker: 
Why then may we not ſuppoſe theſe ſaid Arches 
to be lined throughout with a magnetical Matter, 
or rather, to be one great concave Magnet, whoſe 
two Poles are the Poles we have before obſerv'd 
to be fix d in the Surface of our Globe. | 

Another Argument favouring this Hy potheſis, is 
drawn from a Propoſition of the ſame Sir Iſaac 
Newton, where he determines the Force where with 
rhe Moon moves the Sea in producing the Tides ; 
his Words are, Denſitas Lunæ eſt ad denſitatem 
Terre ur 680 ad 387, ſeu 9 ad 5 quem proxime. 
Eſt igitur corpus Lune denſius ac magis terreſtre 
quam Terra noſtra, p. 466. | 

Now it the Moon be more folid than the Earth, 
as 9 to 5, why may we not reaſonably ſuppoſe 
the Moon, being a ſmall Body, and a ſecondary 
Planer, to be ſolid Earth, Water and Stone, and 
this Globe to conſiſt of the ſame Materials, only 
thereof to be Cavity, within and between the 
internal Spheres; which might be rendred not 
improbable. | 

And one of rhe Uſes of the Cavity of the Earth 
ſeems ro be, To diminiſh the Specifick Graviry 
thereof, in reſpect of the Moon ; for it may be de- 
monſtrated, that the Oppoſition of the Æther to 
the Motions of the Planets, in a long time, becomes 
ſenſible; and conſequently, the greater Bodies 
muſt receive a leſs — than the ſmaller, 
unleſs the Specifick Gravity of the ſmaller do pro- 
portionably exceed that of the greater, in which 
Caſe only they can move together; ſo that the 
Cavity affign'd in the Earth, may ſerve well to ad- 
juſt its Weight to that of the Moon: For orher- 
wiſe, the Earth would leave the Moon behind it, 


ard the become another primary Planer. | 
VARI- 


VAR 


VAS 


VARICOSUM Corpus, is thar Contexture of | VAS TO, is a Writ that lies for the Heir againſt 


Spermatick Veſſels, which enters the Teſticles. 
VARIOLEZ, the Small-Pox, confifts in a con- 
tagious Diſorder of the Blood, contracted from the 
Air or otherwiſe ; accompanied with a continued 
wandring Fever, which ſometimes increaſes, ſome- 
times decreaſes, with a Pain in the Head and Loins, 
Anxiety and Inquierude, and with a breaking forth 
of Pimples and Wheals, which ſwell and ſuppurate. 
The Famous Willis attributes the Cauſe of this 
Diftemper to ſome filthy and fermentative Matter, 
which is communicated to the Fætus, together 
with the Nouriſhment fron. che Womb; but how 
this can hold in adult Perſons, whoſe Blood has 
undergone ſo many Alterations, I could never yet 
underſtand from his Wrirings. Ir ſeems rather to 
conſiſt in a depraved Temperature of Air, with a 
iar Diſpoſition of the Blood and rhe nervous 
uice towards this Diftemper. This poiſonous 
Quality of the Air, firſt infects the nervous Juice, 
(whence proceeds the Pain of the Head and Loins) 


wherewirh the Blood boils and ferments, and parts 


into little Pieces or Clots, which in the Courſe of 
Circulation, ſtick to the outward Parts, and to 
the inner Viſcera too; after a while they grow 
ripe, and ſuppurare. Blanchard. 

VARLX : See Czr/us. 

VAS breve : See Breve vas. 

VASA, the Veſſels in an Animal, are Cavities 
through which the Liquors of rhe Body pals, as a 
Vein, an Artery, Lymphatick Veſſels, the Du#us 


that conveys rhe Chyle, and thoſe of the Spittle. 
VASA deferentia, are thoſe Veſſels wherein the 


Seed is convey d from the Teſticles to the Veſicul.c 
Seminales. | 

VASA Lactea, the Milky Veſſels in the Meſen- 
tery : They which reach from the Guts to the 
Glandules in the Meſentery, are ſaid to be of the 
firſt ſort ; and they which reach from thoſe Glan- 
dules ro the Bag that carries the Chyle, are of the 


ſecond ſort. 


Their Uſe is to convey the Chyle from the Guts 
to the little Bag which holds che Chyle, and thence 


to the Ductus, which conveys it to the Thorax. 


Aſellius was the firſt who diſcovered them, and the 
dexterous F. Ruiſcbius afterwards diſcover'd Valves 
in them. Blanchard. 5 
VASA Lymphatice : See Vena Lymphatica. 
VASCULIFEROUS Planets, are, according 
ro the Botaniſts, ſuch as have beſides the common 
Calyx or Flower-Cup, a peculiar Veſſel or Caſe 
to contain their Seed, one belonging to each Flow-! 
er, but ſometimes divided into diſtinct Cells. 
Theſe have always a monopetalous Flower, either 
uniform or difform. 5 
The former of theſe have their Seeds all di- 
vided. 
1. Into two Partitions; as the Hyoſchamis, 


N Nicotiana, Priapeia, and the Gentiana. 


2. Into three Partitions; as the Convolulus, 
Speculum Veners, Trachelium, Repunculus, Cam- 
panula, Repunculus Corniculatus, &c. 


3. Into four Partitions ; as the Stramonium. 
Thole of the latter Kind, or which have a dif- 
form monopetalou Flower, as the Linaria, Pingui- 


cula, Antirrhinum, Ariſtolchia, Scrophularia, Di- 


gitalis, Pediculars, Melampyrum and Euphraſia, &c. 
VASTI Muſeuli, are certain Muſcles that con- 


tribute ro the extending of the Leg, and are of 
| two forts, viz. External and Internal, 


the Tenant for Term of Life, or of Years, for 
making Waſte, or for him in the Reverſion or Re- 
mainder. | | 
VASTUM, is a Waſte or Common, lying open 
ro the Cattle of all Tenants, who have a Right of 
Commoning. 
VASTUS Externus, is a Muſcle of the Leg, fo 
called, from its Magnitude and Situation. It ariſes 
outwardly tendinous, inwardly fleſhy from the 
external Part of the great Trochanter, and Linea 
Aſpera of the Thigh; bone, from whence its Fibres 
deſcend obliquely forwards; and on the contrary, 
become ourwardly fleſky, and tendinous internal- 
ly; and fo ſoon as they meet with the "Tendon 
of rhe Rectus Femors, grow perfectly tendinous. 
It helps ro extend the Tibia. 
VASTUS Internus, is a Muſcle of the Leg, 
which hath irs Denomination from its Situation 
and Magnitude. Its Beginning is large, partly 
rendinous, and partly fleſhy ; its being continued 
from the Linea Aſpera, on the Back part of the 
Thigh-bone, from immediately below the leſſer 
I/ ochanter, till within three Fingers breadih above 
the inferior Appendix of the faid Bone internally 
and laterally ; from hence its fleſhy Fibres deſcend 
obliquely outwards, and an almoſt ſemicircular 
manner, and on a ſudden ceafing to be fleſhy, its 
Tendon is united with that of the Rectus, together 
wih the Vaſtus Internus and Crureus, and is inſert- 
ed with them. Ii helps to extend the Tibia. 

VEC IIS, or the Lever, is the firſt of the Me- 
chanick Powers, as they are uſually call'd. This 
Dr. Wallis, in his Mechanicks, rightly conſiders 
as a Rig he Line perfectly inflexible, of no weight 
it ſelt, or at leaſt, of an equable one throughout, 
accommodated to the raiſing or ſuſtaining of hea- 
vy Bodies. This Vectis is always ſupported by a 
Fulcrum, on which it moves as on an immoveable 
Centre. 

VECTOR, a Line ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
any Planet moving round a Centre, as the Focus 
of an Ellipſis, to that Centre or Focus, is by ſome 
Writers of the New Aftronomy, call'd the Vector; 
becauſe tis that Line by which the Planet ſeems 
to be carried round its Centre, and with which 
ir deſcribes proportional Area's in proportional 
Time. 

VEDETTE, a Militacy Term, fignifying a 
Centinel on Horle-back derach'd from the Main 
Body of the Army, to diſcover and give notice of 


— —„V 


the Enemies Defigns. 

VEER : The Seamen call Veering our a Rope, 
letting it go by Hand, or letting it run our of ir 
ſelf. Thus they ſay, Veer more Cable; that is, ler 
more Cable run out. But they don't uſe this Ward 
for the letting out of any running Rope, except 
che Shear, but of that, they ſay, Veer more Shear ; 


that is, let more of ir run out. 


The Word Veer is alſo uſed in reference to the 
Wind; for when it changeth often and ſuddenly, 
they ſay, the Wind veereth; alſo when a Ship be- 
ing under Sail, hath her Shear veered out, they lay, 
ſhe goes Veering; that is, at large; neither by a 
Wind, nor directly before it, bur between both, 
which they call alſo Quartering. 

VEGETABLES, are ſuch Natural Bodies as 
pou and increaſe from Parts organically torm'd, 

ut have no proper Life nor Senſation, 


| VEGE- 
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VEGETATION, is the Way of Growth or | of Earthy Matter: And in order ro determine 


Increaſe of Bulk, Parts and Dimenſions, proper 


to all Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Herbs. 


Ir hath been a general Opinion amongſt almoſt 


all the Modern Naturaliſts; That the Vegetation 


of Plants and even Minerals too, was chiefly ow- 
ing to Water; and that not only as a Vehicle, to 
convey to them the fine rich Earth, c. proper for 
their Nouriſhment ; but that the Water was 
tranſmuted into the very Body of the Plant, and 
afforded the greateſt part of ir, if not all the Mat- 
ter with which they are nouriſh'd, and by which 
they grow and increaſe in Bigneſs. This Opinion 
countenanced by very great Names, that Learned 


and Ingenious Naturaliſt Dr. John Woodward, Au- 
thor of the Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, thought 


very well worth taking into ſerious Examination. 

And in the firſt place, he carefully examined all 
ſorts of Water, and found, that the cleareſt, fineſt 
Spring-water, which he could any where meet 
with, exhibired even to the naked Eye, great 


Numbers of exceeding fmall terreſtrial Particles, 
and that all other Craſſer Waters had theſe in yer 


much greater Quantity ; and alſo, that they were 
of a much larger Bulk. 

He found this Terreſtrial Matter, contain'd in 
all Water, to be of two kinds: The one properly 
a Vepetable Matter, but conſiſting of very different 
Particles ; ſome of which are proper for the Nou- 
riſhment of ſome kinds of Plants ; others for dif- 
ferent ſorts, Se. The other kind of Earthy Mat- 
ter, he found to be purely of a Mineral Nature ; 
2 this alſo was of very various and different 
kinds. 

The former ſort of Vegetable Earthy Matter, 
abounds plentifully in all Waters; but ſor the 
Mineral, tis found moſtly in Spring- water, next 
to that, in River-water, and leaſt of all in Rain- 
water; tho even there it is alſo to be found plen- 
tifully. 5 | 

This Fact (he ſaith) any one may diſcover, by 
only keeping Water for a competent Time with- 
our ſtirring it, ina clear Glaſs Viol, cloſe ſtopt, to 
keep our Duſt, Sc. For then he will obſerve, that 
theſe very ſmall Terreftrial Particles, which before 
were ſcarcely viſible fingly, will now combine to- 
gether into larger and more conſpicuous Maſles, 
which, by Degrees, will join together, and form 
Clouds as it were in the Water, which will grow 
daily more and more opacous and thick, by the 
continual Acceſſion of new Matter. And if the 
Earrhy Matter in the Water be chiefly of the Ve- 
getable kind, it will turn the Water green, the 
uſual Colour of Vegetables ; and this will grow 
deeper and deeper colour'd, bur will not precipi- 
rate to the Botrom of the Glaſs, as the Mzneral 
Matter will, if chere be any conſiderable Quantity, 
by reaſon of its much greater Specifick Gravity. 
Onthe whole therefore he concludes, very juſtly, 
That there is in all Water a conſiderable Quantity 


whether the Vegetation of Plants was chiefly ow. 
ing to bare Warer, or not rather to the Terre. 
ſtrial Matter therein contain d, he made, with ve 
great Accuracy and Care, the following Experi- 
ments, as you will find in a Diſcourſe ot his, read 
before the Royal Society, and publiſh'd in their 
Tranſact ions, N. 253. | 

Which Experiments, becauſe they are done with 
an uncommon Care and Exactneſs, are a ſufficient 
number of them, and are follow'd by very inge- 
nious Reflections, ſerving to explicate many Diffi- 
culries in Philoſophy, and ro ſer the whole Affair 
of Vegetation in a very good Light; I ſhall give 
the Reader as followeth. 

A. D. 1691, I choſe (faith he) ſeveral Glaſe 
Viols, that were all, as near as poſſible, of the ſame 
ſhape and bigneſs. After I had put what Water 1 
thought fir into every one of them, and taken an 
Account of the Weight of it, I ftrain'd and ty'd 
over the Orifice of each Viol, a piece of Parch- 
ment, having an Hole in the Middle of ir, large 
enough to admit the Stem of the Plant I defign'd 
ro ſet in the Viol, without confining or ſtraitning 
ir, ſo as to impede its Growth. My Intention in 
this, was to prevent the encloſed Water from eva- 
porating or aſcending any other way, than only 
:hrough the Plant to be ſer therein. 

Then I made choice of ſeveral Sprigs of Mint, 
and other Plants that were, as near as I could poſ- 
fibly judge, alike freſh, ſound and lively. Having 
taken the Weight of each, Iplac'd it in a Viol or- 
der'd as above; and as the Plant imbibed and drew 
off the Water, I took care to add more of the ſame 
from time to time, keeping an Account of the 


Weight of all T added. Each of the Glaſſes were for 


better Diſtinction, and the more eaſy keeping a Re- 
giſter of all the Circumſtances, noted with a diffe- 
rent Mark or Letter, A, B, C, Sc. and all ſer in 
a row in the ſame Window, in ſuch manner, 
that all might partake alike of Air, Light, and 
Sun. Thus they continued from Fuly the 2oth to 
October the 5th, which was juſt 77 Days. Then I 


took them out, weigh'd the Water in each Viol, 
and the Plant likewiſe, adding to its Weight that 


of all the Leaves that had fallen off during the 
Time it ſtood thus. And laſtly, I computed how 
much each Plant had gain'd, and how much Water 


| was ſpent upon ir. The Particulars are as follows. 


A. Common Spear-Mint, ſet in Spring- water. 


The Plant weigh'd, when put in Fuly 20, juſt 
27 Grains; when taken out October 5. 42 Gr. 
So that in this Space of 77 Days, it had gain d in 
Weight 15 Grains. | 

The whole Quantity of Water expended during 
the 77 Days, amounts ro 2558 Gr. Conſequently, 
che Weight of the Water taken up, was 170+; 


times as much as the Plant had got in Weight. 


A. Common 


firſt ſer in Water; theſe in ſome Days became fair 


_ Glaſſes were cover'd with Parchment ; each piece 


ing down to the Surface of the included Water; 


- — 
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A. Common Spear- Mint : Spring- Mater. | | | 


Weight of the 


Weight of the | Weight gained Weight of the 


nn 


Proportion of the In- 
Plant when firſt Plant when taken | by the Plant dur- Water expended | creaſe of the Plant to the 
Pur in Water. out of the Water. the 77 Days. upon the Plant. Expence of the Water. 
F- 27 Grains. 7 42 A 15 Grains. 7770 Grains. 8 As i 1707, 
B. Common Spear- Mint: Nuin-MWater. 7 
23 ＋ Gr. 1 453 Gr. | 17 2 Gr. | 3004 Gr. As 1 to 1712 os 
1 C. Common Spear- Ment : Thames-Water. 
==" | : 54 Gr. | 26 Gr... | 2493 Gr. | As 1 to 9524. = 
D. Common Solanum, or Nig be- Shade: $ pring-Water. | | 
49 Gr. | 106 Gr. | 57 Gr, | 3708 Gr, | As 1 to 5 + 
E. Lathyres ſeu Cataputia Gerh. Spring-Water. 
90 Go. 7 nf Ge. | 2353 Gr. - | 2501 Gr. | As1 ro 7144, 


The Specimen D had ſeveral Buds upon it when 


Flowers, which were ar length ſucceeded by Ber- 
ries. Several other Plants were try d, that did not 
thrive in Water, or ſucceed any better than the 
Cataputia foregoing. 5 

The Viols F and G were filled, the former with 
Rain, and the other with Spring-Water, at the 
ſame time as thoſe above-mention'd were, and 
ſtood as long as they did; but they had neither 
of them any Plant; my Defign in theſe being on- 
ly to inform my ſelf, whether any Water exhaled 
out of the Glaſſes, otherwiſe than through the 
Bodies of the Plants. The Orifices of theſe two 


of it being perforated with an Hole of the ſame 
bigneſs with thoſe of the Viols above: In this I 
ſuſpended a bit of Stick about the thickneſs of the 
Stem of one of the aforeſaid Plants, bur nor reach- 


I pur them in thus, that the Water in theſe might 


Thus they ſtood the whole 77 Days inthe ſame 
Window with the reft ; when, upon Examination, 
I found none of the Warer in theſe waſted or gone 
off : Though I obſerved, both in theſe, and the 
reſt, eſpecially aſter hot Weather, ſmall Drops of 
Water, not unlike Dew, adhering to the inſides of 


the Glaſſes; that part of them I mean, that was 


above the Surface of the encloſed Warers. 

The Water in theſe two Glaſſes that had no 
Plants in them, at the End of the Experiment, ex- 
hibited a larger Quantity of Terreſtrial Matter 
than that in any of thoſe that had the Plants in 
them did. The Sediment in the Bottom of the 
Viols was greater, and the Nubecul.e diffuſed thro 
the Body of the Water thicker. And of that 
which was in the others, ſome of it proceeded 
from certain ſmall Leaves that had fallen from 
that part of the Stems of the Plants that was within 
the Water, wherein they rotted and diſſolved. 
The Terreſtrial Matter in the Rain-Water, was 
finer than that in the Spring · Mater. 


not have more ſcope to evaporate than that in the 


other Viols. 


Experiments 
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"KO I. _ The Plants here were all Spear-Mine ; the mon 
Fa Experiments, Anno 1692. kindly, freſh, ſprightly Shoors I could chuſe. The 


The Glafſes made uſe of in this, were of the 
ſame ſort with thoſe of the former Experiment; 


Water and the Plants were weigh d as above, and 
the Viols ſet in à Line, in a Sourb Pindow, where 


and cover d over with Parchment in like manner. 


— —ü— 1 1 


— — 


they ſtood from June the 2d, ro Fuly the 28h 
which was juſt 56 Days. — 0 


— 5 — 


154 


| | H. Hyde-Park Conduit Water, alone. | 


— 


„ —— 


| The Weight of! Weight of the] What gain d by | What of the Proportion of the In 
he Plant when | Plant when taken] the Plant during | Water is expend | creaſe of the Plant to the 
rit ſer in Water. out of the Water. the 56 Days. 


. 


ed upon the Plant. | Expence of the Wa er. 


old... 


| 127 Grains. 


YT on 


255 Grains. | 128 Grains, | 14190 Grains. | As1to 1104 


— 


I 
T 


I. The ſame Water, alone. 


— — 


110 Gr. 1 249 Gr. = 139 Gr. | 13140 Gr. | As1 co 94724 


K. The ſame Water, with an Ounce and an half of common Garden Earth diſſolved in it, 


r. ſ 10731 Gr: | As 1 to 63427 


TS”. 


76 Gr. | 244 Gr. | 168 G 


L. Hyde-Park Water, with the ſame Quantity of Garden Mould as the former, 


92 Gr. | 376 Gr. 5 284 Gr. | 14950 Gr. | 


As 1 to 5241 


M. H de- Park Water, diftilled with a gentle Still. 


114 Gr. . | 41 Gr. | 38803 Gr. | As I to 21442, 


| N. The Reſidue of the Water which remain d 


—— 


in the Still after that in M was diftill d off. 


81 Gr. | 176 Gr. | 94 Gr. 


4344 Gr. | 4s 1 to 4638. 


H, was all along a very kindly Plant, and had | 


run up above two Foot in height. It had ſhot but 
one conſiderable collateral Branch; but had ſent 
forth many and long Roots, from which ſprung 
very numerous, tho' (mall and ſhort leſſer Fibres. 
Theſe leſſer Roots came out of the larger on two 
oppoſite ſides, for the moſt part; ſo that each 
Root, with its Fibrilla, appeareth not unlike a 
ſmall Feather. To theſe Fibrilæ adhered pretty 
much Terreſtrial Matter. In the Water which 
was at the laſt thick and turbid, was a green Sub- 


ſtance, reſembling a fine thin Conferva. 


The Plant I, was as kindly as the former, but 
had ſhot no collateral Branches: Its Roots, the 
IVaters, and the green Subſtance, all much as in 
the former. 


The Plant K, rho? it had the Misfortune to be 
annoy'd with very {mall Inſects rhat happen'd ro 
fix upon it, yet had (hor very conſiderable collate- 
ral Branches; and at leaft as many Roots, as ei- 
ther in H or I, which bad a much greater Quan- 
tity of Terreſtrial Matter adhering to the Extremi- 
rics of them. The ſame green Subſtance here that 
was in the two preceding. 


The Plant L, was far more flouriſning than any 
of the precedeat ; had ſeveral conſider able colla- 
reral Branches, and very numerous Roots, to 
which TI: rc/trial Matter adhered very copioully. 


The Earth in both theſe Glaſſes was very ſenſi- 
bly and conſiderably waſted, and leſs than when 


firſt put in. The ſame ſort of green Subſtance 
here, as in thoſe aboye. 


The Plant M, was pretty kindly ; had two 
{mall collateral Branches, and ſeveral Roots, tho 
not ſo many as that in H or I; but as much Ter- 
reſtrial Matter adhering to them, as thoſe had. 
The Water was pretty thick; having very nume- 
rous {mal} Terreſtrial Particles ſwimming in ir, 
and ſome Sediment at the bottom of the Glaſs. 
| This Glaſs had none of the green Matter above- 
| mentioned in it, 


The Plant N, was very lively, and had ſent 
out fix collateral Branches, and ſeveral Roots. 


The Glaſs O, had alſo Hyde Park Conduit Wa- 
ter, in which was diſſolv'd a Dram of Nitre. The 
Mine ſet in this, ſuddenly began to wither and de- 
cay, and died in a few days, as likewiſe did two 
more Sprigs that were ſet in it ſucceſſively. In 
another Glaſs I diſſolv'd an Ounce of good Gar- 
den Mould, and a Dram of Niere; and in a third, 
half an Ounce of Wood-aſhes, and a Dram of Ni- 
tre; bur the Plants in theſe ſucceeded no better 
than in the former. In other Glaſſes I di ſſolved 
ſeveral other ſorts of Earth, Clay, Marls, and va- 
| riery of Manures, Se. I ter Mint in diſtilled 

Mint-Water ; and other Experiments I wade 7 
| evera 
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ſeveral Kinds, in order to get Light and Informa- 
tion what haſtned or retarded, promoted or im 


peded V egetation. | 


The Glaſs P, Hyde-Park Conduit Water: In this 
I fixed a Glaſs-Tube of ten Inches long, the Bore 


about one fixth of an Inch in Diameter, filled with 


very fine and white Sand, which I kept from fal- 
ling down out of the Tube into the Viol, by tying 
a thin Piece of Silk over that end of the Tube 
that was downwards. Upon Immerſion of the 
lower End of it into the Water; this by little and 
little aſcended quite to the upper Orifice of the 
Tube; and yet in all the 5s Days which it ſtood 
thus, a very inconſiderable Quantity of Water had 
gone off, viz. ſcarcely 20 Grains, tho the Sand 
continued moiſt up to the top, till the very laſt. 
The Water had imparred a green Tincture to the 
Sand, quite to the very top of the Tube: And in 
the Viol, it hath precipitated a greeniſh Sediment, 
mix d with Black. To the Bottom and Sides of the 
Tube, as far as 'rwas immerſed in the Water, ad- 
hered pretty much of the green Subſtance deſcri- 
bed above. Other-like Tubes I filled with Cotton, 
Lint, Pith of Elder, and ſeveral other porous Vege- 
table Subſtances ; ſetting ſome of them in clear 
Water, others in Water tinged with Saffron, Co- 
chinele, Sc. And ſeveral other Trials were made, 
in order to give a Mechanical Repreſentation of 
the Motion and Diſtribution ot tbe Juices in Plants; 
and of ſome other Phenomena oblervable in Vege- 
tat ion. | 


Several Plants being alſo (et inthe Viols Q, R, S, 
Sc. ordered in like manner as thole above, in Octo- 
ber, and the following colder Months; theſe throve 
not near ſo much, nor did the Water aſcend in 
nigh the Quantity it did in the hotter Seaſons, in 

which the before cited Trials were made. 


Some Reflections upon the foregoing Experiments. 


I. In the Plants of the ſame kind, the leſs they are 
in Bulk, the ſmaller Quantity of the Fluid Maſs 
in which they are ſet, is drawn off ; the Diſpen- 
dium of it where the Maſs i of equal Thickneſs, 
_ pretty nearly proportion'd to the Bulk of the 
Plant, 


Thus, that in the Glaſs mark'd A, which 
weigh'd only 27 Gr. drew off but 2558 Gr. of che 
Fluid: And that in B, which weigh'd only 28 4 
rook up bur 3004 Gr. Whereas that in H, which 
weigh'd 127 Gr. ſpent 14190 Gr. of the Liquid 
Maſs. wy | 

The Water ſeems to aſcend up the Veſſels of 
Plants, in much the ſame manner as up a Filtre ; 
and tis no great Wonder, that the larger Filtre 
ſhould draw off more Water, than the leſſer; or 
that a Plant that has more and larger Veſſels, ſhould 
take up a greater ſhare of the Fluid in which it is 
ſer, than one that has fewer and ſmaller ones can. 
Nor do I note this as a Thing very conſiderable 


in it ſelf, but chiefly in regard to what I am about 


next to offer: And that it may be ſeen, that in my 
other Collations of Things, I made due Allowance 
for this Difference. 


| 


thus drawn off, and convey'd, into the Plant, does 
not ſettle or abide there ; but paſſes through the 


ſphere. 


That the Water in theſe Experiments aſcended 
only through the Veſſels of theſe Plants, is certain. 


The Glaſſes F and G, that had no Plants in 
them, tho' diſpoſed in like manner as rhe reſt, re- 
main d at the end of the Experiment, as at firſt, 
and none of the Water was gone off: And that the 
greateſt part of ir flies off from the Plant into the 
Atmoſphere, is as certain. 

The leaſt Proportion of the Water expended, 
was to the Augment of the Plant, as 46 or 50 to 1. 
And in ſome, the Weight of the Water drawn off 
was 109, 200, nay, in one above 700 times as 
much as the Plant had received of Addition. 


of Water, in ſo great Plenty, from the Parts of the 
Plants, affords us a manifeſt Reaſon, why Coun- 
tries that abound with Trees, and the larger Ve- 
getables eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious to 
Damps, great Humidity in the Air, and more fre- 
quent Rains, than others that are more open and 
tree. The great Moiſture in the Air, was a migh- 
ty Inconvenience and Annoyance to thoſe who firſt 
ſettled in America, which at that Time was much 
overgrown with Woods and Groves, Bur as theſe 
were burnt and deftroy'd, ro make way for Ha- 


ed and cleared up apace, changing into a Temper 
much more ſerene and dry than before. Nor does 
this Humidity go off pure and alone, bur uſually 
bears forth with it many Parts of the ſame Nature 
with thoſe whereof the Plant, through which it 
paſſes, conſiſts. The Craſſer indeed are not ſo eaſily 
born up into the Atmolphere; bur are utually de- 
poſited on the Surface of Leaves, Flowers, and 
other Parts of the Plants. Hence come our Man- 
na's, our Honzes, and other Gummous Ex{udations 
of Vegetables. 


But the tiner and lighter Parts are with greater 


eaſe (ent up into the Armoſprrere, 


pleatanr or cff-nfive, beneſicent or injurious to us, 
acording to the Nature ot the Plants from whence 
they ariſe. 

And fince theſe owe their Riſe to the Water that 
aſcends out cf the Ear h through the Bodies of 
Plants, we cannot be far to ſcek for the Cauſe why 
they are more numerous in the Air, and we ſind a 
greater Quantity of Odouts exhaling from Vegera- 
bles, in warm, huaud Seaſons, than in any others 
whatſoever. 


3. A great part of the Terreſtrial Matter that is mix d 


with Water, aſcends up into the Plant, as well as 


the Water. 


There was much more Terreſtrial Matter at the 
end of the Experiment in the Water of the G/:/es 


F and G, that had no Plants in them, than in : noſe 


that had Plants, 
The Garden Mould diſſolved in the Glaſſes 


K and L, was conſiderably diminithed, and car- 
ried off; nay, the Terreftria! and Vegetable Matter 
5N | Was 


2. The much greater part of the Fluid PR | 8 


Pores of them, and exhales up into the Atmo- 


This ſo continual an Emiſſion and Detachment 


bitations and Culture of the Earth, the Air mend- 


Thence they are convey'd to our Organs of 
Smell, by the Air we draw in Reſpiration, and are - 
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in that Quantity, as to be evident even to 


Senſe. And the Bodies in the Cavities of the other 


Tubes, that had their lower Endsimmers'd in Wa- 


ter, wherein Saffron, Cochineel, &c. had been in- 


faſed, were tinged with Tellow, Purple, &c. 
If 1 may be permitted to look abroad a while, 
towards our Shores and Parts within the Verge of 
the Sea, theſe will preſent us with a large Scene of 
Plants, that along with the Vegetable, take up in- 
to them meer Mineral Matter alſo in great abun- 
dance: Such are our Sea Purſlain, the ſeveral ſorts 
of Alga's, of Samphires, and other Marine Plants. 
Thoſe contain common Sea Salts, which is all one 
wich che Foſſil, in ſuch Plenty, as not only to be 


plainly diſtinguith'd on the Palate, but may be 


drawn forth of them in conſiderable Quantity; 
nay, there want not thoſe, who affirm, There 
are Plants found that will yield Niere, and 
other Mineral Salts ; of which, indeed, I am nor 
ſo far ſacisfied, that I can depend on the thing, 
and therefore give this only as an Hint for En- 


quiry. 


To go on with the Vegetable Matter, how apt. 


and how much diſpos'd this, being ſo very fine and 


light, is to attend Water in all its Motions, and 
follow it into each of its Receſſes, irs manifeſt, not 
only from the Inſtances above alledged, bur many 
others. Percolate it with all the Care imaginable, 
Filter it with never ſo many Filtrat ions, yet ſome 
Terreſtrial Matter will remain. Tis true, the 
Fluid will be thinner every time than other, and 
more diſengaged of the ſaid Matter; but never 
wholly free and clear. I have filtred Water thro 
ſeveral Sheets of thick Paper, and aſter that thro 
very cloſe fine Cloth twelve times doubled; nay, 
have done this over and over, and yet a conſide- 
rable Quantity of this Matter diſcovered it ſelf in 
the Water after all. Now, if it thus paſſes Interſtices 
that are fo very (mall and fine along with the Wa- 
ter, tis the leſs ſtrange ir ſhould attend it in its 
Paſſage through the Ducts and Veſſels of Plants. 
Tis true, filtring and diſtilling of Water, inter- 


cepts and makes it quit ſome of the Earthy Matter 


it was before impregnated withal; but then, that 
which continues with the Water after this, is fiae 
and light, and ſuch conſequently as is in a peculiar 
manner fic for the Growth and Nouriſhment of 
Vegetables. And this is the caſe of Rain- water. 
The Quanri:y of Terreſtrial Matter it bears up in- 
to the A:moſphere is not great: But that which it 
does bear up, is mainly of that light kind or Ve- 
gerable Matter, and that too perfectly diſſolved, 
and reduced to ſingle Corpuſcles, all fir to enter the 
Tubules and Veſſels of Plants. On which account 
cis, that this Water is ſo very Fer tile and Pro- 
lifick, DO, 

The Reaſon why in this Propaſicion IT ſay only 
a great Part of the Terreſtrial Matter that is mix d 
with the Water, aſcends up with it into the Plant 
is, becauſe all ot it cannot. The Mineral Matter 
is a great deal of it, not only groſs and ponderous, 
but ſcabrous and inflexible ; and ſo not diſpoſed to 
ener the Pores of the Roots. And a great many 
of the fimp'e Vegetable Particles by Degrees unite, 


and form {ome of them (mall Clods or Molecule; 


ſuch as thoſe mention d in H, K, and L, ſticking 
to the Extremities of the Roots of thoſe Plants. 
Otkers of em intangled in a looſer manner, and 


1 


obſerved in ſtagnant Water, Theſe, when "OY 


cenjoin'd, are too big to enter the Peres, or af 

up the Veſſels of Plants, which fingly they — 
have done. . 

They who are converſant in Agriculture, will 
eaſily ſubſcribe ro this. They are well aware. 
that be their Earth never ſo rich, ſo good, and ſo 
fir for che Production of Corn or other Veperables 
little will come of it, unleſs the Parts of it be ſe- 
parated and looſe. *Tis on this account they be- 
ſtow the Pains they do in Culture of it; in Oig- 
ing, Plowing, Harrowing, and breaking of the 
clodded Lumps of Earth. Tis the ſame way that 
Sea Salt, Nitre, and other Salts promote Vege- 
Fation. 

I am ſorry I cannot ſubſcribe to the Opinion of 
thoſe Learned Gentlemen, who imagine Nitre too 
eſſential ro Plants; and that nothing in the Vege- 
table Kingdom is tranſacted withour ir. By all the 
Trials I have been able to make, the thing is quite 
otherwiſe ; and when contiguous to the Plant, it 
rather deſtroys, than nouriſhes it. But this Nitre 
and other Salts certainly do; they looſen the Earth 
and ſeparate the concreted Parts of it, by that 
means fitting and diſpoſing them to be aſſumed by 
the Water, and carried up into Seed or Plant, for 
its Formatation and Augment. 

There is no Man but muſt obſerve, how apt 
all ſorts of Salts are to be wrought upon by Moi- 
ſture; bow eaſily they liquate and run with it; 
and when tbele are drawn off, and have deſert- 
ed the Lumps wherewith they were incorporated, 
choſe muſt moulder immediately, and fall aſunder 
of courſe. The hardeſt Stone we meet with, if it 
happen, as frequently it does, to have any ſort of 
Salt 1ntermix'd with the Sand, of which ir conſiſts, 
upon being expos d to an humid Air, ina ſhort time 
diſſolves and crumbles all to Pieces, and much more 
will clodded Earth or Clay, which is not of near 
ſo compact and ſo ſolid a Conſtitution as Stone is. 
The ſame way likewiſe is Lime ſerviceable in this 
Affair. The Husbandman ſays of ir, That it does 
not fatten, but only mellow: Ground. By which 
tney mean, That ic does not contain any thing in 
it ſelf that is of the ſame Na'ure with the Vegetable 
Mould, or afford any Matter fit for the Formation 
of Plants, but meerly ſoftens and relaxes the Earth, 
by that means rendring it more capable of entring 
the Seeds and Vegetables (er in it, in order to their 
Nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it would have been. 
The Properties of Lime are well known, and how 
apt "ris to be put into Ferment and Commotion by 
ater : Nor can ſuch Commot ion ever happen 
when Lime is mixed with Earth, however hard 


or clodded that may be, without opening and 
looſening of it. | 


4. The Plant is more or leſs nouriſhed and augment- 


ed in Proportion, as the Water in winch it ſtands 


contains à greater or ſmaller Quantity of proper 
Terreſtrial Matter in it. 


The Truth of this Propoſition is ſo evidently diſ- 
cernable through the whole Proceſs of theſe Trials, 
that I think no doubt can be made of it. 

The Mint in the Glaſs C, was of much the ſame 
Bulk and Weight with thoſe in A and B: But the 
Water in which that was, being River Water, 
which was apparently ſtored more copicuſly with 
Terreſtrial Matter, than the Spring or Rain Wa— 


form the Nuleculæ, and green Bedies ſo commonly 


rec wherein they ſtood, were; it had thriven at 
almoſt 
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almoſt double the Bulk that either of them had, 


and with a leſs Expence of Water roo. So like- 
wiſe, the Mint in L, in whoſe Water was dif- 
ſolved a ſmall Quantity of good Garden Mould, 
tho! it had the Diſadvantage to be leſs when firſt 
ſer, than either of the Mints in H or I, whoſe 
Water was the very ſame with that in L, but had 
none of that Earth mixed with it, yet in a ſhort 
time, the Plant not only overtook, but much out- 
ſtrip'd thoſe ; and at the end of the Experiment, 
was very conſiderably bigger and heavier than 
either of them. : 

In like manner, the Mint in N, tho leſs in the 
beginning than that in M, being ſer in that chick, 
turbid, ferculent Water that remained behind, after 


that wherein M was placed was tilled off, had in 


fine more than double its original Weight and 
Bulk ; and received above twice the additional 
Encreaſe that that in M, which ſtood in thinner 
diſtilled Water, had done: And which is not les 
conſiderable, had not drawn off half the Quantity 


of Vater that that had. 


Why, in the beginning of this Article, I limit 
the Proportion of the Augment of the Plant, to the 
Quantity of the proper Terreſtrial Matter in the 


Water, is, Becaule all, even the Vegetable Matter, 


to ſay nothing of the Mineral, is not proper for 
the Nouriſhment of every Plant. 

There may be, and doub leſs are, ſome Parts in 
different Species of Plants, that may be much alike, 
and ſo owe their Supply to the ſame common Mat- 
ter: But tis plain, all cannot. And there are other 
Parts ſo diftering, that tis no ways credible they 
ſiou!d be formed all out of the ſame ſort of Corpuſ- 
cles: So far from it, that there want not good Indi- 
cations, as we ſhall ſee by and by, That every kind 
of Vegetable requires a peculiar and ſpecifick Matter 
for its Formation and Nourithment ; yea, each part 
of the ſame Vegetable does ſo; and there are very 
many and different Ingredients go to the Compo- 


- fiction of che ſame individual Plant. 


It therefore the Soil, wherein any Vegetable or 
Seed is planted, contains all or moſt of theſe In- 
gredients, and thole in due Quantity, 'twwill grow 
and thrive there ; otherwiſe *twill not. If there 
be no: as many ſort of Corpuſcles, as are requiſite 
tor the Conftitution of the main and more eſſential 
Parts of the Plant, 'twill not proſper at all. If 
there be theſe, and not in ſufficient Plenty, twill 
ſtarve, and never arrive to its natural Stature. Or 
if there be any the leſs neceſſary and eſſential Cor- 
puſcles wanting, there will be ſome Failure in the 


ſweet to the Taſte, another 


the different Parts of the ſame Vegetable: That one 
ſhould carry a Roſimous, another a Milky, a third a 
Tellow, a fourth a Red Juice in its Veins ; one at- 
ford a fragrant, another an offen toe Smell; one be 

ieter, acid, acerb, au- 
ſtere, &c. That one ſhould be nouriſhing, ano- 
ther po;/onous, one purging, another aſiringent, 
That there ſhould be that vaſt difference in them; 
in their ſeveral Conſtitutions, Makes, Properties, and 
Effets, and yet all ariſe from the very ſame 


ſort of Matter, would be very ſtrange. And, to 


Note that by the Bye, this Argument makes 
equally ſtrong againſt thoſe who ſuppofe mere 
Water the Matter out of which all Bodies are 
formed. | 

The Cataputia, in the Glaſs E, received but very 
little Encreaſe, only three Grains and an half all 
the while it ſtood, tho' 2501 Gr. of Mater were 
ſpent upon it. I will not ſay the reaſon was, Be- 
cauſe the Water did not contain in it Matter fir 
and proper for the Nouriſhmenc of that peculiar 
and remarkable Plant. No, it may be, the Water 
was not a proper Medium for it to grow in: And 


we know, there are very many Plants that will 


not thrive in it. 
Too much of that Liquor, in ſome Plants, mav 
38 hurry the Terreſtrial Matter thro' their 
eſſels too faſt for them to arreſt and lay hold of 
it. Be that as it will, 'tis moſt certain, There are 


peculiar Soils that ſuit particular Plants. 
In England, Cherries are ob{zrv'd to ſucceed beſt 
in Kent; Apples in Herefordſhire ; Saffron in Cam- 


bridgeſhire ; Moad in two or three of our Midland 
Counties; and Teazles in Somerſetſkire. This is an 
Obſervation that hath held in all Parts, and indeed 
in all Ages of the World. The moſt ancient Wri- 
ters of Husbandry took Notice of it; and are not 
wanting in their Rules, for making choice of Sozls 
ſuired to the Nature of each kind of Vegetable they 
thought valuable or worth Propagating. 

Bur, which is a further Proof of what I am 


here endeavouring to advance, That Soil that is 


once proper and fit for Production of ſome one 
fort of Vegetable, does not ever continue to be fo. 
No, in "Tract of Time, ic loſes that Property; but 


ſooner in ſome Lands, and later in Others. This 


is what all, who are converſant in theſe Things, 
know very well. 

If Wheat, for Example, be ſown upon a Tract 
of Land that is proper for that Grain, the .it Crop 
will ſucceed very well, and perhaps the ſecond, and 


the third, as long as the Ground is in Heart, as 


Plan:; "twill be defective in Taſte, in Smell, in the Farmers ſpeak : But in a few Tears 'twill pro- 


Colour, or (ome other way. 


Bur tho' the Tract of Land may happen not to | 


contain proper Nouriſhment for the Conſtitution 


of ſome one peculiar kind of Plant; yet it may 


for ſeveral others, and thoſe much differing amongſt 
themſelves. 

The Vegetable Particles are commixt and blen- 
ded in the Earth, with all the Diverſity and Va- 
riety, as well as all the Uncertainty conceivable. 
(I have given ſome Intimations of this in Nat. Hiſt. 
of the Earth, Page 228, Se. and ſhall not repeat 
them here. ) 

It is not impoſſible to imagine, how, one, uniform, 
homogencous Matter, having its Principles or orzgina! 
Part: all of the [ame Subſtance, Conſtitution, Mag- 
nitude, Figure, and Gravity, ſhould ever conſtitute 
Bodies ſo egregiouſly unlike, in all thoſe reſpects, 
as Vepetables of different kinds are; nay, even as 


duce no more, if ſowed with that Corn. Some 
other Grain indeed it may, as Barley. And after 
this has been ſown ſo often, that the Land can 
bring forth no more of the ſame, it may afterwards 
yield ſome good Oats, and perhaps Peaſe after 
them: At length it will become barren ; the Vege- 
tative Matter that at firſt it abounded withal, being 
reduced forth of it by thoſe ſucceſſive Crops, and 
moſt of it born off. Each ſort of Grain takes forth 
that peculiar Matter that is proper for its own 
Nouriſhmenr. Firſt the heat draws oft thoſe 
Particles that (uit the Body of that Pant, the reſt 
lying all quiet and undiſturb d the while. And when 
the Earth has yielded up all them, thoſe that are 
proper for Barley, a different Grain, remain ſtill 
behind, till the ſucceſſive Crops of that Corn fetch 
them forth too: And ſo the Oats and Peaſe in 
their Turn, till in fine all is carried off, and the 
5N2 Earth 
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the Ground's lying Fallow for ſome time, till the 


like Bodies. 


great Extent all round, to fetch in more remote 


| Subfiſtance, And accordingly, Gardiners obſerve, 
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Earth in a great Meaſure drained of that ſort 
of Matter. | 

Aſter all which, that very Tract of Land may 
be brought to produce another Series of the ſame 
Vegetables, but never till tis ſupplied with a new 
Fund of Matter of the like ſort with that it ar firſt 
contained. This Supply is made ſeveral ways : By 


Rain has poured down a freſh Stock upon it: Or 
by the Tiller's Care, in Manuring of it. And for 
further Evidence that this Supply is in reality of 
like ſort, we need only reflect a while upon thoſe 
Manures that are found by conftant Experience 
beſt to promote Vegetation, and the Fruitfulneſi of 
the Earth. Theſe are chiefly either Parts of Vege- 
tables, or of Animals, which indeed either derive 
their own Nouriſhment immediately from Vegeta 
ble Bodies, or from other Animals that do ſo. In 
parricular, the Blood, Urine, and Excrements of 
Animals ; Shaving of Horns, and of Hoofs ; Haar, 
Wool, Feathers, calcined Shells, Lees of Wine, and 
of Beer, Aſhes of all ſorts of Vegetable Bodies, Leaves, 
Straw, Roots, and Stubble turned into Earth, by 
plowing or otherwiſe, to rot and diſſolve there. 
Theſe, I ſay, are our beſt Manures; and being 
Vegetable Subſtances when refunded back again 
into the Earth, ſerve for the Formation of other 


Not wholly to confine our Thoughts to the 
Fields, let us look a while into our Gardens, where 
we ſhall meet with ftill further Confirmations of 
the ſame thing. The Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs, 
Cultivated in theſe, after they are continued in 
one S$:ation, till they have derived thence the grea- 
ter Part of the Matter fit for their Augment, will 
decay and degenerate, unleſs either freſh Earth, or 
ſome fit Manure, be applied unto them. Tis true, 
they may maintain themſelves there for ſome time, 
by ſending forth Roots further and further, to a 


Proviſion: Bur at laſt, all will fail; and they muſt 
either have a freſh Supply brought to them, or 


they themſelves be removed and tranſplanted to 


ſome Place better furniſhed with Matter for their 


That Plants that have ftood a great while in a 
Place, have longer Roots than uſual; part of 
which they cut off when they tranſplant to a freſh 
Soil, as now nor of any further ule to them. 

All theſe Inſtances, to pals over a great many 
others that might be alledged, point forth a parti- 
cular Terreſtrial Matter, and not Water, for the 
Subject, to which Plants owe their Increaſe: 
Were it Water only, there would be no need of 
Manures, or of Tranſplanting them from place to 
place. The Rain falls in all places alike, in this 
Field and in thar indifferently, in one fide of an 
Orchard or Garden as well as another. Nor could 
there be any reaſon, why a Tract of Land ſhould 
yield Meat one Year, and not the next, fince the 
Rain thowers down alike in each. But I am ſen- 
ſible I have carried this Article ro too great a 
length, which yet on ſo ample and extenſive a Sub- 
ject, twas not eàſie to avoid. 


5. Vegetables are not formed of Water, but of a cer- 
tain peculiar Terreſtrial Matter. 


It hath been ſhewn, That there is a conſiderable 
Quantity of this Matter contained both in Rain, 


part of the Fluid Maſs that aſcends up into Plants 
does not ſettle, or abide there, bur paſſes through 
the Pores of them, and Exhales up into the Atmo- 
ſphere ; that a great part of the Terreſtrial Matter 
mixed with che Water, paſſes up into the Plant 
along with ir, and that the Plant is more or 46% 
augmented in proportion, as the Water containg a 
greater or ſmaller Quantity of that Matter. From 
all which we may very reaſonably infer, Thar 
Earth, and not Water, is the Matter that conftitutes 
Vegetables. 

The Plant in E drew up into it 2501 Grains of 
the Fluid Maſs, and yet had received bur 32 Gr. 
of Encreaſe from all thar. 

The Mint in L, tho' it had at firſt the Diſad- 
vantage to be much leſs than that in I, yer bein 
ler in Water. wherewith Earth was plentifully 
mixed, and rhar in I only in Water, without any 
ſuch additional Earth, it bad vaſtly ourgrown the 
other, weighing at laſt 145 Gr. more than that did, 
and ſo having gain d above twice as much as the 
other had | | 
In like manner, that in K, tho' twas a great 
deal leſs when put in than that in I, and was alſo 
impair d and offended by Inſects, yer being planted 
in Water wherein Earth was diſſolved, where- 
as the Water in which (I) ſtood, had none, it 
not only overtook, bur confiderably ſurpaſſed the 
other, weighing ar laſt 29 Gr. more than that in I, 
and yet had not expended ſo much Water as that 
by above 2400 Gr. 

The Plant in N, tho' at firſt a great deal leſs 
than that in M. yet being fer in the foul craſs 
Mater that was left in the Still, after that in which 
M was ſet, was drawn off, in concluſion, had gain d 
in Weight above double what that in the finer and 
thinner Water had. 

The Proportion of the Augment of that Plant 
that throve moſt, was to the Fluid Maſs ſpent up- 
on it, but as 1 to 46 in others, twas as I to 60, 
10 to 200; Nay, in the Cataputia, twas but as 
I TO 714. 

The Mint in B took up 39 Gr. of Water a day, 
one day with another; which was much more 
than the whole Weight of the Plant originally; 
and yer withal this, it gained not + of a Grain 
a day, in Weigbi. | 

Nay, that in H, took up 253 Gr. a day of the 
Fluid, which was near twice as much as its origi- 
nal Weight, it weighing, when firſt ſer in the Wa- 
ter, but 127 Gr. And after all, the daily Encreaſe 
of the Plant was no more than 2 {+ Gr. 


6. Spring and Rain-water contain pretry near an 
equal Charge of Vegetable Matter; River- water 
more than either of them. 


The Plants in the Glaſſes A, B, and C, were at 
firſt of much the ſame Size and Weight. Ar the 
end of the Experiment, the Mint in A had gain'd 
15 Gr. out of 2558 Gr. of Spring- water: That in 
B, 175 Gr. our of 3004 Gr. of Ruin- water; but 
that in C had got 26 Gr. our of only 2493 Gr. of 
River- water. . | 

I do not found this Propeſition ſolely upon thoſe 
Trials, having made ſome more, which I do not 
relate here, that agree well enough with theſe : 
So that the Proportions here delivered, will hold 
for the main; but a ſtrict and juſt Compariſon is 
hardly to be expected; ſo far from it, that I make 


Spring, and River- water; that the much greateſt 


no doubt, but the Water that falls in Rain, at ſome» 
times, 
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insa greater Share of Terreſtrial Matter, | inactive, and would lie eternally confined ro its 


times, conta 
than that which falls at others. A more powerful Beds of Earth, without ever advancing up into 


and intenſe Heat muſt needs hurry up a larger] Plants, did not Water, or ſome like Inſtrument, 
Quantity of that Matter along with the bumid | fetch it forth, and carry it unto them. 
Vapours, that form Rain, than one more feeble and | Thar therefore there is that plentiful Proviſion 
remiſs ever poſſibly can. The Water of one Spring and vaſt Abundance of it ſupplied to all Parts 
may flow forth with an higher Charge of this Mar- | of the Earth, is a Mark of a Natural Providence 
ter, than that of another; this depending partly | Super- intending over the Globe we Inhabit, and 
upon the quickneſs of rhe Ebullition of the Water; Ordaining a due Diſpenſation of that Fluid, with- 
and partly, upon the quantity of that Matter la- out the Miniſtry of which the noble Succeſſion of 
rent in the Strata through which the Fluid paſſes, | Bodies we behold in Animals, Vegetables, and Mi- 
and the greater or leſ Laxity of thoſe Strata, For nerali, ſhould be all at a ftand. But to keep to 
the ſame Reaſon, the Water of one River may Plants, tis manifeſt, Water, as well upon this, 
abound with ir more than that of another; nay, j as upon the other Hy potheſis, is abſolutely neceſ- 
the ſame River, when much agirared and in Com- ſary in the Affair of Vegetation ; and it will not 
motion, muſt bear up more of it, than when it] ſucceed without it: Which indeed, gave occaſion 
moves with leſs Rapidity and Violence. to the Opinion, That Water it ſelf nouriſhed, and 
That there is a great quantity of this Matter in; was changed into Vegetable Bodies. They ſaw, 
Rivers; and that ir contributes vaſtly to the or-] That tho theſe were planted in a Soil never ſo 
dinary Fertility of the Earth, we have an illuſtri- Rich, ſo Happy, fo Advantageous, nothing came 
ous Inſtance in the Nile, the Ganges, and other R- of ir, unleſs there was Water too in conſiderable 
vers, that yearly overflow the neighbouring Plains. Quantity. 5 
Their Banks ſhew the faireft and largeſt Crops of And it muſt be allow'd, Vegetables will not come 
any in the whole World: They are even loaded on or proſper, where that is wanting. But yet 
with the multitude of their Productions; and thoſe | what theſe Gentlemen inferred thence, was nor, 
who have nor ſeen them, will hardly be induced | we fee, well grounded. 5 
to believe the mighty Returns thoſe Tra&s make, This Fluid, is capacitated for the Office here 
in compariſon of others, that have nor the Benefit | afſipned ir, ſeveral ways. By the Figure of its 
of like Inundations. Parts, which, as appears from many Experiments, 
is Exactly and Mathematically Spherical; their 
7. Vater ſerves enly for a Vehicle to the Terreſtrial] Sutfaces being perfectly Polite, and without any 


Matter which forms Vegetables, and does not it the leaſt Inequalities. Tis evident, Corpuſcles of 
ſelf male any Addition unto them. 


far above any others whatſoever; and conſequent- 
Where the proper Terreſtrial Matter is wanting, ly, the moſt capable of moving and conveying 
the Plant is not augmented, tho' never ſo much other Matter that is nor fo active and voluble. 
Water aſcend into it. Then the Intervals of Bodies of that Figure are, 
The Cataputia in E, took up more Water than | with reſpect to their Bulk, of all others, the large, 
the Mint in C, and yet had grown but very little, and fo the moſt fitting ro receive and entertain 
having received only 3. Gr. of additional Weight, | foreign Matter in them. Beſides, as far as the 
whereas the other had received no leſs than 26 | Trials hitherto made inform us, the conſtituent 
Grains. . Corpuſcles of Water, are each ſingly conſidered 
The Mint in I, was planted in the ſame ſort of | abſolutely ſolid, and do not yield to the greateſt 
Water as that in K was; only the latter had Earth] external Force. This ſecures their Figure againſt 
diſſolved in Water, and yet that drew off 13140 [any Alteration; and the Intervals of the Cor- 
Gr. of Water, gaining it ſelf no more than 139 Gr. | puſcles muſt be always alike, 
in Weight; whereas the other took up but 10731 | By rhe latter, twill be ever diſpoſed to receive 
Gr. of Water, and was augmented 168 Gr. in Matter into it: And by the former, when once 
Weight; conſequently, that ſpent 2409 Gr. more received, to bear it along with it. 
of the Water than bis in K did, and yer was] Mater is further capacitated to be a Vehicle ro 
not ſo much encreaſed in Weight as this, by 29 this Matter, by the Tenuity and Fineneſs of the 
Grains. Corpuſcles of which it conſiſts. We hardly know 
The Mint in M ftood in the very fame kind off any Fluid in all Nature, except Fire, whole Con- 
Water, as that in N did. But the Water in M ftituent Parts are ſo exceeding ſubril and ſmall, as 
having much leſs Terreftrial Matter in it than that rhoſe of Water are. They'll paſs Pores and Inter- 


in N had, the Plant bore up 8803 Gr. of it, gain-| ftices, that neither Air nor any other Fluid will. 


ing it ſelf only 41 Gr. the while; whereas that in] This enables them to enter the fineſt Tubes and 


N drew off no more than 4344 Gr. and yet was] Veſſels of Plants, and to introduce the Terreftrial 


augmented 94 Gr. So that it ſpent 4459 Gr. of} Matter, conveying it to all Parts of them; whilſt 
Water more than that did; and yet was not it each, by means of Organs tis endow'd with for 
ſelf ſo much encreaſed in Weight as that was by [rae Purpoſe, intercepts and aſſumes into it ſelf ſuch 
53 Gr. Particles as are ſuitable to its own Nature, letting 
This is both a very fair and a very concluſiveſ the reſt paſs on through the common Dudts: Nay, 
Inſtance; on which account cis that I make often we have almoſt every where Mechanical Inſtances 
ule of ir. Indeed they are all ſo; and to add any [of much the ſame Tenor. 
thing further on this Head, will not be need{ul, Tis obvious to every one, how caſily and ſud- 
Tis evident therefore, Water is not the Matter] denly Humidity, or the Corpulcles of Water 
that compoſes Vegetable Bodies; tis only the A- ſuſtained in the Air, pervade and infinuate them- 
gent that conveys that Matter to them, that in- ſelves into Cords, however tightly rwifted into 
troduces and diftriburcs it to their ſeveral Parts for] Leather, Parchment, Vegetable Bodies, Wood, 
their Nouriſhment. That Miarter is ſluggiſn and and the like. 


This 


ſuch a Figure are eaſily ſuſceptible of Motion, yea, 
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This it is that firs them for Hygrometers, and ro | degree of Hear, ſucceed in their Order. By which 


meaſure and determine the different Quantities of 
Moiſture in the Air, indifferent Places and Seaſons. 

How freely Water paſſes and carries with ir 
Terreftrial Matter through Filtres, Colarures, Di- 


ſtillations, &c. hath been intimated already. 


8. Water is not capable of performing this O ce to 
Plants, unleſs aſſiſted by a due Quantity of Heat ; 
and this muſt concurr, or Vegetation will not ſucceed, 


The Plants that were ſer in the Glaſſes Q, R, S, 
Se. in October, and in the following colder Months, 
had not near the Quantity of Water ſent up into 
them, or ſo great an additional Encreaſe by much 
as thoſe that were ſer in une, uh, and the hotter 
Months. Tis plain, Water has no power of moving it 
ſelf, or riſing to the vaſt Height it does in the more 
tall and lofty Plants ; fo far from this, that it does 
not appear from any Diſcovery yet made, that even 


its own Fluidity conſiſts in the inteſtine Mo- 


tion of its Parts; whatever ſome otherwiſe very 
learned and knowing Perſons may have thought. 
There is no need of any thing more for ſolving all 
the Phænomena of Fluidity, than ſuch a Figure and 
Diſpoſition of Parts, as Water has. Corpuſcles of 
that make, and thar are all abſolutely Spherical, 
muſt ſtand ſo very rickliſh and nicely upon each 
other, as to be ſuſceptible of every Impreſſion, and 
tho' not perpetually in Motion, yet muſt be always 
ready and liable to be put into it, by any the 
ſlighteſt Force imaginable. It is true, the Parts 
of Fire or Heat are not capable of moving them- 
ſelves any more than thoſe of Water; but they 
are more ſubtil, light, and active than thoſe are, 
and ſo more eaſily put into Motion. 

In fine, tis confident, and Matter of Fact, That 
Heat does operate upon, and move the Water, in 
order to its carry ing on the Work of Vegetation; 
bur how tis agitated it ſelf, and wnen the Motion 
firſt begins, this is no fit Place to enquire. 

That the Concourſe of Heat in this Work, is re- 
ally neceſſary, appears not only from the Experi- 
ments before us, but from all Nature: From our 
Felds and Foreſts, our Gardens and our Orchards. 

Ve ſee in Autumn, as the Sun's Power grows gradu- 
ally lels and leſs, ſo its effects on Plants is remitted, 
and their Vegetation ſlackens by little and little. 

Its Failure is firſt diſcernible in Trees; theſe are 
raiſed higheſt above the Earth, and require a more 
intenſe Heat to elevate the Water charged with its 
Nouriſhment, to the Tops and Extremiries of them; 
lo that for want of freſh Support and Nutriment, 
they ſhed their Leaves, unleſs ſecured by a very 
firm and hardy Conſtitution indeed, as our Ever- 

greens are ; next the Shrubs part with theirs, and 
then the Herbs and lower Tribes ; rhe Hear being 
at length nor ſufficient ro ſupply even theſe, rho? fo 
near the Earth, the Fund of their Nourithmenr. As 
the Heat returns the ſucceeding Spring, they all re- 


and Verdure; But firſt thoſe which are loweſt and 
neareſt the Earth, Herbs, and they that require 
a leſſer Degree of Heat to raiſe the Water with its 
Earthy Charge, into them. Then the Shrubs and 
higher Vegetables in their Turns; and laſtly, the 
Trees. As the Heat encreaſes, it grows too power- 
ful, and hurries the Matter with too great Rapi- 
diry thro' finer, and more tender Plants. Theſe 
therefore go off and decay; and others that are 


yet our Apples, our Pears, Walnuts, and the Pro- 


Mechaniſm, proyident Nature furniſhes us with a 
very various and differing Entertainment - and 
— beſt ſuited to each Seaſon, all the Vear 
round. | 

As the Heat of the ſeveral Seaſons affords us a 
different Face of Things, ſo the ſeveral diftanc 
Climares thew different Scenes of Nature, and 
Productions of the Earth. 

The hotter Countries, yield ordinarily the largeſt 
and talleſt Trees, and thoſe too in a much greater 
Variety than the colder ever do. Even thoſe 
Plants which are common to both, artain to a much 
greater Bulk in the Southern, than in the Nurthern 
Climes ; nay, there are ſome Reg ons fo Bleak and 
Chill, rhar they raiſe no Vegetables ar all, ro any 
confiderable Size. This we learn from Greenland, 
from Ireland, and other Places of like cold Site and 
Condition, In theſe no Tree ever appears, and the 
very Shrubs they afford, are few, little, and low. 
Again, In the warmer Climates, and ſuch as do 
furniſh forth Trees, and the larger Vegetables, if 
there happen a Remiſſion, or Diminution of the 
uſual Heat, their Productions will be impeded or 
diminiſhed in Proportion. 
Our late colder Summers have given us Proof 
enough of this. For tho the Heat we have had, 
was ſufficĩient to raiſe the Vegetative Matter into the 
lower Plants, into our Corns, out Wheat, Batley, 
Peale, and the like; and we have had Plenty of 
Strawberries, Rasberries, Currants, Gooſeberries, 
and the Fruits of ſuch other Vegetables, as are low 
and near the Earth: Yea, and a moderate ſtore of 
Cherries, Mulberries, Plumbs, Filberts, and ſome 
others that grow at a ſomewhat greater height; 


ductions of the taller Trees have been fewer, and 
thoſe not ſo kindly, ſo throughly ripen d, and 
brought to that Perfection they were in the former 
more benign and warm Seaſons. The Dwart- 
apple and Pear- trees have ſucceeded better; and in- 
deed in Trees of the ſame kind, thoſe that keep 
cloſeſt to the Earth, always produce the moſt and 
beſt Fruit. For which reaſon it is that the Gardiners 
check and reſtrain the Growth of their better Fruit- 
Trees, and prevent their running up too great a 
Height: Now, even the lower Fruits and Greens 
have had ſome ſhare in the common Calamity, and 
fallen ſhort both in Number and Goodneſs of what 
the hotter and kinder Seaſons were wont ro ſhew us. 
As to our Grapes, Abricots, Peaches, Nectarins, 
and Figs, being tranſplanted hither our of hotter 
Climes, tis the leſs wonder we have of late had 
ſo general a Failure of them. | 
Nor is it the Sun, or the ordinary Emiſſion of 
the Subterranean Heat only, that promotes Vege- 
tation; but any other indifferently, according to 
its Power and Degree. 
This we are taught by our Stoves, Hot- beds, 
and the like. All Hear 1s of like kind ; and where- 
ever is the ſame Cauſe, there will be conftantly 
the ſame Effect. 
There's a Procedure in every part of Nature, thar 
is perfect Regularly, and Geometrical, if we can 
bur find it out; and the farther our Searches carry 
us, the more ſhall we have Occaſion ro admire 
this, and the better *twill compenſate our Induſtry. 
VEHICLE, in the General, is that which carries 
or bears any thing along ; as the Serum, or watery 
Humour, they lay is che Vehicle which lerves to 


more bardy and vigorous, and require a greater 


convey the Blood Particles, and to dilperle on 
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all over the Body: And in Pharmacy, that Liquid 
in which any Powder, or ſuch like Medicine, is 
taken, they call a proper Vehicle for it. 

VEIO VRS, are ſuch as are ſent by the Court to 


take View of any Place in Queſtion, for the bet- 


tet Deciſion of the Right. It ſigniſies alſo ſuch as 
are ſent to view thole that Eſſoin themſelves de ma- 
lo Le#i, whether they be in Truth ſo ſick as they 
cannot appear, or whether they counterfeit. This 
Word is alſo uſed for thoſe that are appointed to 
view an Offence, as a Man murdered, c. See 
View. | 

VEIN, is a Veſſel in an Animal Body, made to 
receive and bring the Blood back again from the 
Arreries. RY, 

The Veins conſiſt of four Tunicks, a Nervous, 
a Glandulous, a Muſcular, and a Membranaceous 
one. The Branches of the Vena Cava, abeve the 
Heart, are called Fuzular Veins, which go to- 
wards the Head ; they which go rowards the 
Arms, are called Axillary ; that about the Heart 
Coronary ; in the Lungs Pulmonary ; in the Liver 
Hepatick, or Liver Vein; in the Diaphragma, 
Phrenica; in the Thighs Crura/ ; in the Reins 
Emulgents ; and ſo from its various Ramification, 
it is variouſly denominated. Blanchard. 

VENA Cava : See Cava Vena. 


VEN 
alſo rwo other great Branches out of the Liver are 
inferred into the Cava; and in the ſame Place this 
Pipe is alſo knit to the ſuſpenſory Ligament, as it 
| is called, and after the Child is born, grows it 
lelf into a Ligament, being in a manner oppoſite 
to the Umbilical Ligament. | 

Its Uſe in the Fwtus, is for the freer and readier 
Motion of the Blood and Chyle out of the Um- 
bilical Vein into the Cava, ſeeing the Current is 
hardly ſtrong enough to pervade the Parenchyma 
of the Liver; nor indeed is there any Reaſon wh 
the ſaid Liquors ſhould paſs there - through, ſecing 
there is either little or no Bile therein; or how- 
ever, they are not yet in a Condition to have the 
lame ſeparated from them. Bur to return to the 
Diviſions of the Portes. | 

The Ancients taught, that they were only ſpread 
in the finous or hollow Part of the Liver ; bur 
Dr. Gliſſon, in his Accurate Anatomy of it affirms 
the Porta to be diſperſed very equally in all its 
Parts, upper as well as lower. 

And whereas it has been a conſtant Doctrine, 
Thar the Branches of the Porta open by 4naſtomo- 
ſes, into thoſe of the Cava; the ſame learned Au- 
thor, and many others fince him, have obſerved, 
That there are no ſuch Anaſtomoſes at all, bur that 
the Blood doth ouze through the glandulous Paren- 


VENA Porte, is a notable Vein, ſo called from chyma of the Liver, out of the Capillary Veins of 


the two Eminences, called by Hippocrates , 
between which it enters the Liver. The | 

VENA Porte, as it enters into the Liver, is in- 
veſted with another Coat, which (ome call Vagina 
Porte, its Sheath, others Capſula or involucrum, its 
Caſe, or Cover, and Capſula communis, becaule the 
Porus bilarins is involved in it as well as the Porta. 

This outer Coat it has immediately from the 
Membrane that cloaths the Liver; that is, it is 
continued from it, though it be of a clear other 
Subftance, namely more denſe and carnous ; it is 
inveſted with ir in all irs Ramifications, and ſo 
having a double Coat, is in that reſpect an Artery ; 
as alſo in that it brings Blood to its Liver for its 
Nouriſnment, as well as for other Uſes; and 
laſtly, ipto the Capſula, it has an obſcure Pulſation 
(according to Dr. Gliſſon.) 

When it is enter d about half an Inch into the 
Liver, it is carried partly to the Right Hand, part- 
ly ro the Left, and ſo is ſhap'd into a Sinus as it 
were, and thence is divided into five large Branches, 
four whereof are diffus d all over the hollow 
Side of the Liver, bur the fifth alcends ſtreight to 


its upper Side, where it diſperſes it ſelf. The ſaid 


Sinus is more con{picuous in an Embryo, becauſe 
the great Influx of nutritious Juice by the Umbi- 


| lical Veins enlarge it much. Some make it a fort 


of a Heart, obſerving it in an obſcurer kind of S- 


flole and Diaſtole, whereby the Motion of the Blood 


inthe Branches of the Porta within the Liver, is 
promoted in like manner, as ic is in the Arteria 
pulmonaris, and Aorta by the Right and Left Ven- 
tricles of the Heart. Without which Pulſation, 
they think the Blood would hardly paſs out of the 
larger Branches of the Porta into the narrower, and 
ſo on into the Roots of the Cava. 

In an Embryo very obſervable is the Tubulus, or 
Canalis Venoſus, which paſſes directly out of this 
Sinus, into he Cava, aimoſt oppoſite to the Mouth 
of the Umbelical Vein that opens into the Snus. 

This Canals, or Pipe, is ot the (ame Subſtance 
and Tincture with a Vein, and enters into the Ca- 
va juſt as it penetrates the Diapbragma; and there 


the Porta, into thoſe of the Czva. He that would 
be fullier informed hereof, may conſult bis moſt 
accurate Book de Hepate : But we will now paſs 
to the Branches of the Porta, when it is gone out 
of the Liver. 


This Trunk having paſt a little from the Liver, 


before it be ſevered into Branches, puts forth wwo 


Twigs, out of its upper and ſore- part, which are 
inſerted into the Cyſtis fellea, or Gall- Bladder, (and 
are from thence called Cyſtice geme lle) about the 
Neck of it, and ſpread by enumerable Twigs 
through its external Coat. 

A third Twig alſo ariſes fingle from it, which is 
larger than either of the former, and is inſerted in- 
to the Bottom of the right fide of the Stomach, 
from whence it aſcends by its hinder fide upto the 
Pylorus, which gives it the Name of Pylorica; it is 
otherwiſe called, Gaſtrica dextra. | 

Having ſent forth theſe three Twigs, the Trunk 
paſſeth down, and bending a little towards the 
left fide, it is parted into two remarkable Branches; 
whereof the upper is called Siniſter, or the 
Left, and is the leſſer; che lower Dexter or the 
Right, which is the larger. The Left is beſtowed 
upon the Stomach, the Omentum, a Part of the 
Colon, and the Spleen ; the Right is ſpread through 
the Guts and Meſentery; the Left is called, Vena 
Splenica; but the Right, Vena Meſenterica. 

The Vena Splenica, runs acroſs the Body towards 
the leſt ſide, being ſuſtained by the hinder Leaf of 
the Cawl, and hath two Branches iſſuing out of it, 
before it comes to the Spleen, viz. the Superior and 
the Inferior. 

The Superior is called Gaſtrica, or Ventriculars, 
becauſe it is beſtowed upon the Stomach; ir aſcends 
obliquely towards the left part of the Stomach, in- 
ro the back ſide whereof it is inſ{cried, and divides 
it ſelf into three Sprigs, of which the two outmoſt 
are ſpent on the Body of the Stomach, but the 
middle aſcends on its back- ſide up to its upper, or 
left Orifice, which it encompaſſes like a Garland, 
and is called Coronaria, From the Inferior Branch 
wo Twigs ſpring; the one is ſmall, and ſends 
Twigs 
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| ſuperfluous Arterial Blood, from the part whereinto 


one Trunk into the Meſentery, where preſently it 
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Tig, to the right Side of the inner Leaf of the | 


Omentum, and to the Colon annexed to ir. This is 
called Epiplois, or Omentalis dextra. The other is 
ſpent upon the ſame Leaf of the Omentum, with 
that part of the Colon which it ties ro the Back, 
and ts called, Epipols, or Omentalzs poſtica. 

When the Ramus Splenicus hath juſt approached 
to the Spleen, it ſends out two other T wigs, the 
upper and lower. The Upper is called, Vas breve 
venoſum, and is implanted into the left Part of the 
Bottom of the Stomach. It is ſomerimes ſingle, in 
which caſe ir is properly called, Vas breve in the 
fingular Number; but more often there are two, 
three, or more of them, and then theſe Veſſeis, be 
they one or more, do ſometimes ſpring from the 

Ramus Splenicus, after it has entred the Spleen. 

This Vas breve, was a Veſſel much renowned 
by the Ancients, who believe ir carried an acid 
Juice from the Spleen to the Stomach, to ſtir up 
Appetite, and to help the Fermentation of the Meat 
in it ; but it is certain both by Ligature (whereby 
it filleth toward the Stomach, and emptieth toward 
the Spleen) and alſo by the general Nature of Veins, 
whoſe (maller Branches and Twigs ſtill receive the 


they are inſerted, and conduct it by the larger Chan. 
nels toward the heart: I ſay, it is certain from hence, 
that this ſame Vas breve carries nothing to the Sto- 


mach, but only brings from thence, into the Remus 


Splenicus, the Remains of the Arterial Blood. 

From the lower two Twigs iſſue. 

The firſt is called, Gaſtroepiplos ſiniſtra; this is 
beſtowed upon the left Part of the Bottom of the 
Stomach, and the Fore - leaf of the Omentum, chief- 
ly on its left Part. 

The ſecond ſpringeth moſt commonly indeed from 
the Ramus Splenicus, but ſometimes from the left 
Meſenterick Vein; and running along the Inteſti- 
num Rectum, is inſerted into the Anus, by many 
Twigs. This is called, Hemorrhoidals interna, as 
that which ſpringeth from the Vena Cava, is called, 
He morrhoidali extern 7. 5 

Now followeth the Vena Meſenterica, or the right 
Branch of the Vena Porte. Before it be divided into 
Branches, it ſendeth forth two Twigs. 

The firſt is called, Gaſtroepi plon dextra ; this is 
beſtowed upon the right Part of the Bottom of the 
Stomach, and the right Side of the upper Leaf 
of the Cawl. 

The ſecond is called, Inteſtinals, or Duodena: 
It is inſerted into the Middle of the Duodenum, and 
the Beginning of the Fejunum, and runneth length- 
ways of them ; whence ſome Capillary Twigs go 
to the Pancreas, and the upper Part of the Omen- 
tum. | 

After theſe Twigs are paſt from ir, it enters by 


is divided into two Branches, to wit, Meſenterica 
dextra, and ſiniſtra. 

Meſenterica dextra (placed on the righr Side) is 
double, and ſendeth a great Number of Branches 
to the Fejunum, Ilium, Cœcum, and the right part 
of the Colon, which aſcendeth up by the right 
Kidney and runs under the Liver. 

It hath fourteen remarkable, though nameleſs 
Branches ; and theſe are afterwards divided into 
innumerable ſmall Twigs. Thele are thoſe Veins 
that are called the Meſeraicks, whole Branches are 

ſupported by the Glandules of rhe Melentery, but 
enter not into them; for the Glands open into the 
Lene Lacteæ. 


| Meſenterics ſiniſtrs, paſſeth thro' — Middle of 
the Meſentery, to that Parr of the Colon which de- 
(cenderh from the left. Part of the Stomach, and 


# 


to the Inteſtinum Rectum. 
The! Uſe. of the Porta, before the Circulation 
of the Blood, and the Vene Lacteæ were found 
our, was taught to be for the carrying of Noy- 
riſhment to the Inteſtines and other Parts contain- 
ed in the Abdomen, and alſo to bring back from 
the Guts the purer Part of the Chyle to the Liver 
to make Blood of, and a thicker fæculent Part of 
ic to the Spleen, to be excocted by it into an acid 
Juice, and then carried to the Stomach by the Vi 
breve venaſum, for the exciting of Hunger. 

As for this laſt Opinion, it appears by Ligature, 
That the J breve carries its Contents from the 
Stomach to the Remis Splenicus, and it is nothing 
bur the Blood remaining from the Nutrition of the 
Stomach, (that was brought thither by the Arte- 
ries) which is now a conveying back to the Liver, 
and ſo to the Heart again in its Circulation. 

And as for the Meſeraicks carry ing Nouriſhment 
to the Guts, or bringing back Chyle, thoſe Errors 
have been ſufficiently laid open before now. But 
their true Uſe is only to bring back to the Liver 
from the Guts, Cawl, and other Entrails, that Blood 
which remains after their Nutrition, and which 
was carried to them by their reſpective Arteries. 

VENA Lacteæ, the Lactęal Veins, are fo called, 
from the white Colour of the Chyle they carry. 
Theſe were nor diicovercd as ſuch till about the 
Year 1622. When Gaſpar Aſellius fourd them our 
in diſſecting a live Dog fed well. Since whom, 
many others have made more accurate Diſcoveries 
of them. They are ſlender pellucid Veſſels, having 
bur a ſingle Coat, and are diſperſed in great Num- 
bers thro the Meſentery, and appointed for carry- 
ing the Chyle. Their Riſe is from the innermoſt 
Membrane of the Inteſtines, where their Mouths 
are hid under a kind of ſpongy Cruſt, or Mucus, 
thro' which, by the Preſſion of the Guts the Chyle 
is ſtrained, and received by the Mcuths of thoſe 
Veſſels. From whence they proceed the neareſt 
or readieſt way to ſuch Glandules of the Meſentery 
as are neareſt them; but in their Paſſage many 
ſmaller ones uniting to another, do commonly gro-ẽ-m 
into one large Trunk, and this a pretty way be- 
fore they inſinuate themſelves into the Glands they 
are marching to. But then at their Entrance into 
the Gland, and ſometimes a little before, this Trunk 
{eparates again into new Branches more and ſmaller 
than the other. And hitherto they bear rhe Name 
of Radicales, or Venæ Lattice primi generis, After 
this, out of the Gland there ſpring again new Ca- 
pillary ones, which by and oy meeting together, 
make one Trunk again, as before, which keeping 
its Courſe towards the Centre of the Meſentery, 
enters as many (lands as lie in its way, being di- 
vided into new Branches juſt before its Entrance 
into each Gland, as before: Bur whilſt all the 
Trunk bend one way, they allo meeting with one 
another, do in Proceſs ſeveral of them grow into 
one; and at length all the Trunks arrive at the 
great or middle Gland of the Meſentery (call'd im- 
properly Pancreas) which moni of them enter into, 
bur ſome of them paſs over its Surface, and by and 
by they all empty themiclves into the great or com- 
mon Receptacle of rhe Chyle that lies behind the 
ſaid Gland; thoſe that were inſerted into it riſing 
out of it in like manner, as they did before out 
of the leſſer Glands. As they run from one Gland 
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10 anocher, they are called ſecund} geners, or of the 
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VEN 


ſecond Kind ; and from their having paſs'd all rhe 
Glands to their opening into the common Recep- 
racle, Se. they are called tertii generis, or of the 
third Kind. | 
VENEZ Lympbhatice, the Lymphatick Veins, re- 
ceive the Lympha from the conglobated Glandules, 
and diſcharge themſelves either into the Sanguina- 
ry Veins, or into the Receptacle of the Chile. 
VENA Prepueii, are Veins ariſing from the Ca- 
pillary Excremities of the Arrery of the Penis called 
Pudenda, theſe uniting into larger Branches, paſs 


into thoſe Ve ins which ariſe from the Corpora Ca- 


vernoſa Penn, and paſſing under the common Inte- 
guments, do empty themſelves into the upper Vein 
3 that continued from the Saphena e of the 
oot. Cowper's Myſt. Reformata in Append. 
VENEZ Sectio, is the ſame with Phlebotomy, or 


Blood letting. 


VENDITIONI exponaz, is a Writ Judicial, di- 
rected ro the Under Sheriff commanding him to 


Serous Humours, and to briog them by the Pelors 


into the Pituitary Glandule , or into the Proceſſus 
Mamillares, by the Os Cribriforine to the Noftrils. 
They are nothing but Complications of the Brain, 
e happen there as it were by Accident. Blan- 
chard. | 

VENTRICULI Cordis, the Ventricles of the 
Heart, are two: The firſt, or Right Ventricle, 
receives the Blood from the Vena Cava, and ſends 
it to the Lungs ; the Left Ventricle receives the 
Blood from the Lungs, and ſends it through the 
whole Body by the Aorta, or great Artery, and 
its Branches: In the Syſtole, or Contraction of the 
Ventricles, the Blood is ſent out: In the Diaſtole, 
or Dilatation, it is let into the Heart. 

VENUE, or Venew, or Viſne, are Terms uſed in 
Law, ſignify ing the Place next to that where any 
thing that comes to be tried happen d to be done: 
And thereſore for the better Diſcovery of the Truth 
of the Matter in Fact upon every Trial, ſome of the 
Jury muſt be of the ſame Hundred, or ſometimes of 


ſell Goods which he hath formerly by Command- the ſame Pariſh, or Neighbourhood, in which the 


ment taken into his Hands, for the ſatisfying a |thing is ſuppoſed ro be done, who by Intendment 


Judgment given in the King's Court. may have the beſt Knowledge of the Matter. 
VENIRE facias, is a Wric Judicial directed ro] VENUS. The time of the Periodical Revo- 
the Under-Sheriff, and goeth our of the Record, | lution of this Planet round the Sun, is 224 Days 
and lies where two Parties plead and come to Iſſue; and 4 of a Day, or 75 of our Months. 
for then the Party, Plaintiff, or Defendant, ihall] According to Mr. Caſſini, the greateſt Diſtance of 
have this Writ directed to the Sheriff ro cauſe | Venus from the Earth is 38415, the mean Diſtance 
Twelve Mei of the ſame Country to ſay the Truth | 22000, and the leaſt Diſtance 5535 Semidiame- 
upon the Iſſue raken. And if this Inqueſt come | ters of the Earth. 
not at the Day of the Writ return d, then ſhall go And the Diameter of Venus is equal to 7 Semi- 
a Habeas Corpora, and after a Diſtreſs, until they | diamerers of the Earth; therefore the Globe of 
come. And it is alſo a Proceſs upon an Audita Venus muſt be near 43 times greater than that of 
Querela, or upon an Indictment in the King's-| the Earth. Bur Dr. Gregory ſaith, That to an Eye 
Bench, or Venire facias ad computandum, againſt | placed in Venus, the Sun's Diameter would appear 


Tenant, by Elegit.  [onceand ; as big again as it doth to us, and there- 
VENIRE facias tot Matronss: See Venere inſpi- fore bis Disk will be more than double of what it 
ciendo. appears to us: And the Light and Heat in this 


VENT, in Gunnery, fignifies the Difference be- Planer, and its Gravity towards the Sun, will be 
rween the Diameter of a Buller, and the Diamerer | in the ſame Proportion in reſpect of ours. | 
of the Bore of the Piece; and it ought to be of The Length of the Day in Venus, is but 23 Hours. 
the Diameter of the Bore : See Ordnance. The Eye here would behold 4 Planers above ir, 

VENTER Infimus : See Hypogaſtrium.  |vix. our Earth, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn; and 

VENTERS, according to the Definicion of A- one delow ir, which is Mercury : And when our 
natomiſts, are the three principal Caviries, or hol- Earth is in Oppoſition to the Sun, it will appear then 
low Parts of Animal Bodies, viz. thoſe of the|(in the Night] ro ſhine with a full Orb, and be 
Belly, Cheſt and Head; or the Abdomen, the Tho- very bright. The Moon will appear always to ac- 
rax, and the Caput. company the Earth, and never to be ſeen from her 

VENTOSE, a cupping - Glaſi: See Cucurbicula. above + a Degree. Mercury will never appear to 
The Ingenious Mr. Hawksbee hath now found a | be above 38 Degrees diſtant from the Sun. 
way of applying Cupping-glafſes without Fire, by | Kepler ſaith, The Inclination of the Orbit of 
means of a ſmall Air-pamp,which do mighty well, Venus, is 3 Degrees and 22 Minutes. 
and put the Patient to no Pain oc Fright. | Odtober 24 1666, Caſſini obſerved ſeveral Spots 

VENTRE In/piciendo, is a Writ for the Search | in the Body of this Planet, by whoſe Motion he 
of a Woman that faith ſhe is with Child, and | judged (tho he was not certain) Tharſhe moved 
thereby with-holdeth Land from him that is next | either by a Circulation, or a kind of Libration 
Heir at Law. | round her Axis, in about 23 Hours. 

VENTRES : See Cavitates. Ee 4. D. 1672, and 1686, The ſame Aſtronomer, 

VENTRICLE, the Stomach, is a Membranous | with a Teleſcope of 34 Foot, believes be ſaw a 
Bowel in the Abdomen, under the Diaphragma, be- Satellite moving round this Planet, and diſtant 
twixt the Liver and the Spleen, conſiſting of four | from it about 4 of Venw's Diameter. It had the 


Tunicks; a Nervous, Fibrous, Glandulous, and | ſame Phaſis with Venus. but was without any well 
Membranous one: It bath two Oritices, one on | defined Form, and its Diameter ſcarce exceeded . 
| the Right Hand, called Pylorus and Funitor, where- of that of Venus. 


at the Meat is ſent out into the Guts: Another on | Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable, that 
the Left Hand, at which the Meat enters. Irs Of- his was a Satellite; and ſuppoſes the Reaſon why 
fice is to concoct or ferment the Meat: It is alſo] it is nor uſually ſeen, to be the Unfitneſs of its Sur- 
called Stomachus and Aqualiculus. face to reflect the Rays of the Sun's Light; as is 
VENTRICULI cerebri, the Ventricles of the] the caſe of the Spots in the Moon, of which if the 
Brain, are four ; the Uſe of them is to receive the | whole 2 of the Moon were compoled, he * 
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he Planet could not be ſeen in 2 Aftron. Phy. | VERMIVOROUS, are ſuch Animals, as fa 


& Gem. p. 47%. DN 
Herigene, Kepler, and Rbetenſit, or Schr lem de 


RNbeita, conjecture that Venus moves round ber VJE7 
Axis in about 14 Hours; as Nircher and Schortur] 
pretend to have diſcovered, by Obſervation of cer- | 


rain Spots in her. 


VERB, in Grammar, is a variable Part of | 
Speech, exprefling the Action of the Mind, which 
affirms that a Thing is ſo, or not ſo: And tis ei- 


ther Perſonal, which is conjugated or formed thro 
all the Three Perſons ; or Imperſonal, which is 
only found in the. Third Perſon Singular. 
VERDEGREASE, is the Ruſt of Copper ga- 
thered by ſtratifying Plates of Copper with the 
Husks of preſſed Grapes, and then ſcraping off the 


Ruſt of the Plares contracted by lying in thoſe | 
Husks for ſome time. But the Painters call Ver- 


degreaſe, or Verdeter, a kind of Magiltery of the 
common Verdegreaſe ; which is diſſolved in di- 


ſtilled Vinegar, and then Cryſtaliz d in a cool | 


Place. Theſe are called Cryſtals of Venus, made 
by Vinegar. | 8 

VERDEROR, is a Judicial Officer of the King's 
Foreſt, cholen by the King's Writ in the full 


County of the ſame Shire where the Foreſt is; 
and is ſworn to maintain and keep the Aſſizes of 
the Foreſt ; to view, receive and enrol the Attach- 
ments and Preſentments of all manner of Treſpaſſes | 


of Vert and Veniſon in the Foreſt. 

VERDICT, is the Anſwer of a Jury made upon 
any Cauſe, Civil or Criminal, committed by the 
Court to their Examination. And it is either Ge- 
neral, or Special: A General Verdict, is that which 
is given or brought into the Court in like general 


Terms, to the general Iſſue, as in Action of Diſſeſin, 
the Defendant pleadeth, No Wrong, no Diſſeſin; & 


then the Iſſue is General, whether the Fact be 
wrong, or not; which being committed to the 
Jury, they, upon Conſideration of their Evidence, 


come in, and lay, either for the Plaintiff, That ir|rh 


is a Wrong and Diſſeſin; or for the Defendant, 
That it is no Wrong, no Diſſeſin. A Special Ver- 
dict is, when they ſay ar large, That ſuch a Thing, 
and ſuch a Thing. they found to be done by the 
Defendant or a their Of declaring the Courſe of 
the Fact, as in their Onion it is proved; and as 
to the Law upon the Fact, they pray the Judg- 
ment of the Go And this Special Verdict, if it 
contain any ample Declaration of the Cauſe from 
the Beginning to the End, is alſo called, 4 Verdict 


at large. 


VERDOY : the Term in Heraldry for a Bor- 


dure of a Coat of Arms, being charged with 
any Kinds or Parts of Flowers, Fruus, Seeds, 
Plants, Sc. 

VERGE, is the Compaſs of the King's Court, 
which bounds the Juriſdiction of the Lord-Steward 
of the King's Houſhold, and of the Coroner of the 
King's Houle; and that ſeems to have been twelve 
Miles round. | 

Verge, is alſo uſed for a Stick or Rod, by which 


One is admitted Tenant, and holding it in his 


Hand, takes the Oath of Fealty to the Lord of the 
Manaor, and for that cauſe is called Tenant by the 
Verge. Alſo, the Spindle of the Balance of a Watch 
is called the Verge. 

VERMICULARES: See Lumbricales. 

VERMICULATION, is an Infection of Plants 
by Worms. | 

VERMIFORMIS Proceſſus, is the Prominence 
the Cerebellum, ſo called from its Shape. 


upon Worm. 
Nn 


J ' VERRY,or Fairy, in Heraldry, 
is of two Forts. if the Colours 
(dich is a ſort of Chequer-work, 
of the Shape of little Bells} be 
Argent and Azure, tis enough ro 
lours are any other, they muſt be 
named expreſly. They engrave 
it thus. 

VERSED-Sine of an Arch, is a Segment of the 
Diameter of a Circle, lying between the Foot of 
the Right Sine, and the lower Extremity of the 
Ark: See more under the Word Trigonometry. 

Thus ST is the Verſed Sine of the Ark RT; 
and AS the Verſed Sine of the Ark AR, which 
is the Supplement of the former. 


| 


C EE 
VERT ; the Heralds Word for 

a Green Colour; and 'tis called 
Vert in the Blazon of the Coats of 
all under the Degree of Noble : 
Bur in Coats of Nobles tis called 
Emerauld ; and in thoſe of King's 
tis called Venus. In Engraving tis 
expreſſed by Lines drawn athwart, 
beginning at the Siniſter Corner ofthe Eſcutcheon, 


us. 

VERT, in the Foreſt-Law, fignifies every thing 
that grows and bears a green Leaf within the Fo- 
reſt, that may cover a Deer. And tis either Over- 
vert or Nerber- vert: Over-vert, is the great Woods, 
and in Law-Books are uſually called Hault-Boss : 
Nether-vert is the under Woods, otherwiſe call'd 
South-Boy. There is alſo a Special-vert ; that is, 

all Trees that grows in the King's Woods within 
the Foreſt ; and thoſe that grow there in other 
Mens Woods, if they be ſuch Trees as bear Fruir 
to feed the Deer. | 

VERTEBRE ; the Vertebres or Joints of the 
Neck and Back-Bone of any Animal: In a Man 
they account ſeven in the Neck, 12 in the Back 
or Dorſum, 5 in the Loins, and 5 of the Os Sacrum, 
| VERTEBRALIS, or Cervical, is a Pair of 
— which extend all the Vertebre of the 

ody. 
{ VERTEX, is that Point in the Heaven juſt 
2 our Heads, and the ſame with Zenith ; which 
ee. 

The Point of any Angle is called alſo its Vertex; 
and that Point of the Curve of a Conick Section, 
where the Axis cuts it, is called alſo the Vertex of 
that Section. | | = 
VERTEX, in Anatomy, is alſo the Crown of 
the Head, or the middle Part of it, ſeated between 
the Bounds of the Sinciput and Occi put. 

VERTEX of a Cone, Pyramid,Conick Section, 
Sec. is the Point of rhe upper Extremity of the Axis, 

or 


4 
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Angles. « 
VERTEX of a Glaſs (in Opricks) is the ſame 
* with irs Pole ; whicb ſee. 
VERTICAL Circles : Ke Azimuths. 
VERTICAL Line: See Line Vertical. 
VERTICAL oppoſite Angles: See Angles. 
VERTICAL Plain in Perſpective : See Plain. 
VERTICAL Poine, the fame with Vertex : So 
that in Aſtronomy, a Star is ſaid to be Vertical, 


when it happens to be in that Point which is juſt | 


over any Place. 

VERTICILLATE Plants, are by the Botaniſts 
ſaid to be ſuch as have their Flowers intermixed 
with [mall Leaves, growing in kinds of Hbirl. 
about the Joints of che Stalk, as Penny- Royal, 
Fore- hound, &c. See Plants. | | 


The peculiar Characterifticks of this Genius of | 
Plants, Mr. Ray faith, are, Their Leaves growing | 


by Pairs, one juſt againſt another on the Scalk. 
The Flower Monopetalous, but uſually hanging 
down with a kind of Lip, or turn d ſomething like 


the Form of an Helmet, four Seeds after each 


Flower, to which the Perianthium of the Flower 
ſerves inſtead of a Capſula Seminal. 


Mr. Ray makes two kinds of theſe Verticillate 
Plants. e 


I. The Fruricoſe, or ſuch whoſe Su perficies is 
Perennial ; and theſe have either, 


1. A plain Flower, as the Chamediys vulgaris, 
| Toucrium, and the Marum Syriacum. 


2. Such as have a Flower with a Lip, which 

they call a Labiared Flower, or oneſomerhing 
in the Form of a Helmer, which they call Ga- 
leated ; as the Sacria Stechas, Hyſſopus, Roſma- 
rinus, Satureia, Marum vulgare, Thymum vul- 
gare, and the Polium montanum. 


II. The Verticillatæ Herbaceæ, or ſuch whoſe 


Stalks are not Perennial ; and theſe are the Men- 


the, Verbena, Ditamnus Creticus, Or:ganum, Ma- 
jorana, Ocimum, Horminum, Galeopſis Nepeta, Be- 


tonica, Prunella, Stachys, Clinopodium vulgare, La- 
mium, Moluc: Hedera terreſtris, Galericulata, Cala- 
mintha, Meliſſa, Marrubium Commune, Nigrum, 
and Aquaticum, Chamepstys, Scarodonia, Scordium, 
Bugula, Syderitys, Cardiaca. 


VERTICITY,. the Property of the Loadſtone 
or a Touch'd-Needle to point North and South, or 
towards he Poles of the World: See Magnet and 
Magnetiſm. | 
VERTIGO: See Scotomia. : 

VERY LORD and Very Tenant, are Terms in 
Law, ſignifying thoſe that be immediate Lord and 
Tenant one to another. | 

VESICA : So the Chymiſts call the large Cop- 
per Body Tinned within fide, which is commonly 
uſed in Diſtillation of Ardent Spirits, becauſe tis 
in Figure ſomething like a blown Bladder. This 
is called alſo a Cucurbite, and commonly, a Body: 
See its Figure in Cucurbite. 


VESICA Urinaria, the Bladder, is a Veſſel ap- 


pointed to receive the Urine ſeparated in the 
Kidneys, and brought to it by the Ureters. 

It is ſeared in the Hypogaſtrium, betwixt the two 
Coats of the Periton.cum, in that Cavity that is 
formed of the Os Sacrum, Coxæ and Pubs, and is 
called Pelvs. In Men, it lies upon the Inteſtinum 
rectum; in Women, it adheres to the Neck of the 
Womb, which is placed betwixt rhe Bladder and 
the ſtreight Gut: In both, it is knit before to the 
Ofſa Pubs. Moreover, it is knit to the Navel by 
the Uracha. 


Irs Subſtance is made up of three Membranes. 
The firſt and ourmoſt is borrowed from the Pe- 


riton eum. Riolanus ſays, This Coat is a Duplica- 
ture of the Peritonæum, within which, the Bladder 
lies hid, ſuſpended like a Bottle turned the Mouth 
downwards. On its outſide, in Man, it is be- 
ſmear d with Far, bur not in Beaſts. 


The ſecond is thicker, and endowed with car - 
nous Fibres ; yea, Aquapendens, Spigelius, Waleus, 
and Bartholin, will have it to be a true Muſcle, 
ſerving for rhe Compreſſion of the Bladder, to 
ſqueeze out the Urine ; as the Sphincter ſetveth 
for Conſtriction to retain it. 


The third and innermoſt, is white and bright, 


of exquiſite Senſe, as thoſe know roo well who 


are troubled with the Stone. 


Within, it is covered with a fllippery mucous 
Humour, ſuch as the Gall-bladder has on its in- 
fade, and ſuch as the Inteſtines abound with, which, 
without Doubt, muſt be ſpued out of ſome Glands 
in this inmoſt Coat, tho they be hardly diſcern- 
able. This doth defend it from the Acrimony of 
the Urine, 

Its Membranes have all Sorts of Fibres. And 
when theſe Membranes and Fibres are too long or 
too far extended with Plenty of Urine, they loſe 
the Power of contracting themſelves, whence there 
iſſues a Stoppage of Urine. 

It is perforated in three Parts, viz. in the Sides, 
where the Urerers are igſerted, to let in the Urine ; 
and before at its Nec ler ir our. 


It hath two Parts, to wit, the Bottom, and the 
Neck. | | 


The Bottom comprehends the upper, wider and 
more membranous Part of the Bladder, to which 
the Urachus being tied, reaches the Navel, which 
rogether with the bordering Umbelical Arteries, 
become a ſtrong Ligamenr in the Adulr, hindering 
be Bladder to preſs upon irs Neck. Bur as for 
che Arteries, Riolanus in Animadv. ad Bauch. af- 
firms, That they contribute nothing to the Sulpen- 
fon of the Bladder, neither reaching to the Navel 
in the Adulr, nor touching the Body of the Blac- 
der of the Urachu, 


The Neck it lower than the Bottom, thicker 
and ſtraiter. In Men, it is longer and narrower, 
and being carried to the Riſe of the Pena, opens 
into the Urethra; in Women, it is ſhorter and 
wider, and is implanted into the upper Side of the 
Vagina of the Womb: In both, it is carnous and 
muſcular, woven of very many Fibres, eſpecially 
Tranſverſe or Orbicular, which lie hid within the 


ſtreight Fibres chat ſurround the whole Body of 
502 rhe - 
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-the Bladder, and thele make the Sphincter, which 
conſtringes the Neck of the Bladder fo, as n 


in the Abdomen, and from the Marrow of the 0. 


into the Pelvs, they have each of them a vertebral 
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Urine can paſs out againſt ones Will, unleſs when 
it is aſſected with the Palſy, Ulcer or other Mala- 
dy, by which chere ſometimes happens an invo- 
luntary Piſſing. 


7 

The Bladder is oblong and round, in Shape 
like unto a Pear. , PTY 
lis Cavity is but one ordinarily, yer ſomerimes 
it has been found to have a membranous Partition, 
that divides it into two, which yet had a Hole in 
it for the Communication of one Cavity with the 
other. Such a Partition was obſerved inthe Blad- 
der of the Great Caſaubon. | 

It hath Arteries and Veins from the Hypogaſtrice, 
which are inſerted into the Sides of its Neck, 
where they are immediately branched into two, 
whereof one is ſpent upon the Neck, and the other 
on the Bottom. Nerves it hath (according to Dr. 
Fills) from the loweſt Plexus of the Intercoſtals 


Sacrum. For the ſaid Plexus ſending two Nerves 


Nerve joined to them, and ſo make two new 
Plexus, from one of which there paſſes a Nerve, 
that being divided into many Branches, is on each 
Side diſtributed into the Bladder, and its Sphincter 
Muſcle. _ 

The Ule of the Bladder is to rece:ve the Urine 
from the Ureters; and to contain it, like a Cham- 
ber-por, until the Time of Excretion, when it 1s 
ſqueezed out of it, by the help partly of its own 
carnous Membrane, and partly of the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen. 

Bartholin quotes ſome Obſervations of Borrichius, 
concerning the Bladder, worthy to be noted, vix. 
If it be boil'd in Acids, it turns into a Mucilage ; 
* 1f it be in Salt Liquors, it is thickned ; if in Ole- 
<* ous, or in the Liquor of the Alkali Salts of Tar- 
* tar, or Herbs burnt to Alhes, it is neither thick- 
* ned, nor turns into a Mucilage, but is burnt, as 
if it were laid on burning Coals, and may al- 
* moſt be crumbled to Powder. By which (ſays 


in one At of Copulation, but might retain it for 
ſeveral. They have no Communication one — 
another, not even in their very opening into the 
Vrethra; but the Semen that is brought to the Ve. 
eule Seminales on the righe Side, by the right Vas 
deferens, iſſues by its proper Paſſage into the Ure. 
thra, and that which is brought to the left like- 
wiſe. So that, if by any Accident, the Veſſculæ on 
one Side he burſt.or cut (as in Cutting for the 
Stone they generally are) yer thoſe on the other, 
being entire, may ſtill ſuffice for Generation. Now 
when the Semen is emitted our of theſe Veſicule in 
the Act of Generation, it paſſes out the ſame way 
it came in, which in this caſe may eaſily be, (tho 
otherwiſe it be unuſual there ſhould be a contrary 
Motion of the ſame Veſſel) for, as it comes in from 
the Vaſa doferentia, it drills along gently, withour 
any Force; but in Coitu, when the Mulcles of the 
Penn, and all the bordering Parts, are much Tu- 
mified, ir is expreſſed or ſquirted out of them with 
ſome Violence; and paſſing along, their Neck, 
(which is a Continuation of the Vaſa deferentia) 
ouzes through a Carbuncle (like Quickſilver thro 
Leather) into the Vrethra, or the Duct of the Pe- 
nis, that is common both to the Semen and Urine. 
I ſay, it ouzes from the Necks of the Veſicul.e thro” 
a Carbuncle into the Urethra, for there is one 
placed as a Valve before the Ocrifice of each of 


them, partly to hinder the coming of the Urine 


into them, partly ro hinder the involuntary Effu- 
ſion of the Semen. 
Now, though naturally the little Holes through 
which the Semen paſſes out of the Necks of the 
Veſicul into the Urethra, be almoſt imperceptible, 
yet if they be either eroded by the Acrimony of 
the Semen (ſuch Acrimony as is contracted by im- 
pure Embraces, or in Claps, as we call them) or 
if of themſelves they be debilitated, and ſo become 
more Lax (as ſomerimes happens) to old or im- 
potent Men, that meddle roo much) then there hap- 
pens .a Gonnorhæa or continual Eflux of Semen: 
And fo Vaſalius and Spigelius have obſerved them 
much dilated, in diſſecting ſuch as have died with 


a Gonnorrhæa upon them. 


* he) ir appears, with what great Danger to the 
* Bladder, Men inject into it, either acid, ſalt, or 
* oleous Liquor, for breaking the Stone. 
VESICATORIA, are Medicines which act 
upon, and rarify the Spirits and ſerous Particles, 
gather themſelves betwixt the Skin and Cuticula, 
and conſequently ſeparate them, and raiſe little 
Bladders full of ſerous Matter, which are called 
Bliſters, | 
VESICULA Fella: See Folliculus Fells. 
VESICULZ Seminales, the Seed Bladders, are 
little Cells like thoſe in a Pomgranate, or ſome- 
what reſembling a Bunch of Grapes. De Graef 
compares them to the Guts of a little Bird vari- 
ouſly contorted. FOI | 
They confiſt of one thin Membrane, through 
which ſome ſmall Twigs of both Veins, Arteries, 


and Nerves run. They are about three Fingers- | 


breadth long, and one broad; but in ſome Places 
broader, and ſome narrower, as they run in and 
our. They are two (one for each Vas deferens) di- 
vided from one another by a little Interſtice; and 
they do leverally, by a peculiar Paſſage, emit the 
S-men contained in them into the Urethra. 

They are very anfractuous and winding, and 
{as was (ſaid) conſiſt of many little Cells, that they 
fhou!d nor pour out all the Semen contain d in them 

| 


VESPERTILIONUM ale, are two broad 
membranous Ligaments, on each Side one, where- 
with the bottom of the Womb is looſely ried to the 
Bones of the Flank. Artæus likens them to Bats- 
wings, whence the Name. Blanchard. 3 

VESPERTINE, in Aſtronomy, when a Planer 
ſers after the Sun, it is ſaid by ſome to be Veſper- 
tine. | 
* VESSELS, in Architecture, are certain Orna- 
ments, uſually ſer over the Cornices, and ſo nam d, 
becauſe they repreſent divers forts of Veſſels, which 
were in uſe among the Ancients, 

VESTIBULUM, is a Cavity in the Os Petroſum, 
behind the Feneſtra Ovals, it is covered with a fine 
Membrane ; in it open the ſemicircular Pipes of 
the Labyrinth. The upper Turning of the Cochlea, 
and the Auditory Nerve pierce into it alſo. 
VESTIGIA of Tendons are the little Hollows 
in the Shells of Fiſhes, which are formed on pur- 
poſe for the faſtening or rooting of the Tendons of 
their Muſcles. Theſe are plainly found on all the 
Foilile Shells; and this is a Demonſtration, that 
once they really belonged to Fiſhes, and are nor 
formed Stone. 3 

VESTURE, in Law, ſignifies a Poſſeſſion or an 


Admittance to a Poſſeſſion or Seiſin. Thus it is alſo 


taken by the Feudiſts, with whom Inveſtitura bear 
es 


"VIE 


VIR 


et 


fies a Delivery of Poſſeſſion by a Spear or Staff, 
"and Peftura Pofſeffion it ſelf. 
' ©" VETERNUS: See Lerbargus. 

"'VERU, a Comet, according to ſome Writers, 
reſembling a Spit, being nearly the ſame kind, as 
the Lonchites, only its Head is rounder, and its 
Train longer and ſharper pointed. 

VETITUM namium. Namium is a Diſtreſs, and 
Veticum forbidden: Thus when the Bailiff of a 
Lord diſtrains Beaſts or Goods, and the Lord for- 
bids his Bailiff to deliver them when the Sheriff 
comes to replevy them; and to that end, drives 
them to Places unknown; or when without any 
Words they are ſo eloined, as they cannot be re- 

levied, divers Lords of Hundreds, and Courts- 
| Pw have Power to hold Plea De vitito namio: 
See Naam. wh LE 

VIS arms, an Expreſſion in a Charge or In- 
dictment, to ſhew the forcible and violent Com- 
miſſion of any Crime. 

VI Laica amovenda, when the Biſhop of a Dio 
ceſs has certified into the Court of Chancery, that 
the Rector or Vicar of any Church within his Ju- 
ridiction, is kept out of his Manſe, or Glebe, or 
Church, by any Lay- force or intruding Power; 
then may a Wric be granted to the Sheriff, to re- 
move all ſuch Violence, and ſuch Ulurparion ; 
which Writ is therefore called, Da vi Laica amo- 
venda. 

VI Latrca removenda, is a Writ that lies where 
Debate is between two Parſons or Proviſors for a 
Church, and one of them enters into it with a 
great Number of Lay men, and holds the other 
out Vi & Arms; he that is holden our, ſhall have 
this Writ directed to the Sheriff, That he remove 


the Force. And this Writ is returnable, and ſhall|_ 


not be granted, until the Biſhop of rhe Dioceſs, 
where ſuch Church is, hath certified into the Chan- 
cery, (uch Re ſiſting and Force. 

VIA La#ea: See Milky-way. 

VIBRATION, is the Swing or Motion of a 
Pendulum ; or of a Weight hung by a String on 
a Pin: See the Proportions of the Vibrations of 
Pendulums, under Pendulum. | 

VIBRISS E, are the Hairs which grow in the 
Noſtrils: They, with the Mucus, which the Glands 
ſeparate, ſtop any Filth from aſcending too high up 
into the Noftrils. , . 
VICARIO deliberando occaſione cuj uſdam Recog- 
nitions, &c. is a Writ that lies for a Spiritual 
Perſon impriſoned, upon Forfeiture of a Recogni- 
Zance, without the King's Writ. 

VICENETUM : See Venue. 

VICIS & venellis Mundandu, is a Writ that lies 
againſt a Mayor or Bailiff of a Town, Oc. for 
the clear keeping of their Streets. 

_  VISCOUNTIEL, in Law, fignifies as much as 

belonging to the Sheriff; as Mrits Viſcountiel are 
ſuch Writs as are Triable in the County or Sheriff's 
Courts. Viſcountiel, fignifies alſo, certain Farms 
for which the Sheriff pays a Rent to the King, and 
makes what Profit he can of them. 

VIEW. in Law, ſignifies the Act of Viewers; 
for when an Action real or perſonal is brought, 
and the Tenant knows not well what Land it is 
that the Demandant asks, then he may pray the 
View; which is, that he may ſee the Land which 
is clairaed. | 

VIEW of Frank-pledge, is the Office which the 
Sheriff in his County-Courr, or the Bailiff in his 
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Hundred, performs in looking to the King's Peace, 
and ſeeing that every Man be in ſome Pledpe. 

VILLAIN, is the fame with Servant or Bond- 
man; and there were formerly in England two 
ſorts of theſe Villains: Villains in groſs, who were 
bound immediately to the Perſons of their Lords, 
and to their Heirs; and Villains Regardent to 4 
Mannor ; theſe the Civilians call Glebe Aſeriptitias; 
and they were bound to their Lord as Members 
belonging to ſuch a Mannor, of which he was 
Owner. This latter was a pure Villain. of whom 
the Lord took Redemption to marry his Daughter, 
and to make him Free; and he might put him out 
of his Lands and Tenements at his Will; might 
beat and chaſtize him, but not maim him. We 
have now no ſuch Slaves as theſe. 

VILLENAGE, fignifies a ſervile kind of Te- 
nure, anciently belonging to Lands or Tenements, 
whereby the Tenant was bound to do all ſuch Ser- 
vices as the Lord commanded. Of this Villenage, 
there are ſevetal ſorts, but the Slavery of ſuch a 
Cuſtom is now laid down in favorem libertati,tho” 
the Stature concerving them be unrepealed. 

VILLI, in Botany, are (mall Hairs like the Grain 


of Pluſh or Shag, with which, as with a kind of 


Excreſcence, ſome Trees do abound. Of this kind 
is the U/nea Offeinarum. b 
VINDEMIATRIX, a Fixed Star of the third 
Magnitude, in the Conftellation Virgo, whoſe Ion- 
gitude is 185 degr. 23 min. Latitude 16 degr. 
15 min. 

VINUM Hy pocraticum, is a Wine wherein Su- 


4 
. 


gar and Spices have been infuſed, and is afrerwards 


ſtrained through a Bag, which they call Manica 
8 which ſee. Blanchard. 

IOL, a kind of Hawſer (in a Ship) made uſe 
of ro purchaſe in the Cable, when the Main- Cap- 
ſtan cannot do it, becauſe the Ground in which 
the Anchor is let fall, is roo ſtiff, or elſe the Sea 
runs too high, ſo that they cannot weigh it; then 
for more help, they take a Hawſer, and opening 
one Strand thereof, they put therein Nippers, (that 
is, ſmall Ropes, with a little Truck ar one end) 
and with theſe they bind faſt this Hawter to the 
Cable, and then they bring ir to the Feer - Capſt an, 
and ſo heave upon it: And this Viol will purchaſe 
far more than the Main-Capſtan can. This Viol is 
faſtned together with an Eye and a Wale knot, or 
elſe with two Eyes ſeized together. 

VIRGE, is a Meteor, repreſenting a Bundle of 
Rods, and made by the Sun s- beams piercing the 
more lax and open Parts of a watry Cloud. 


VIRGINS Milk is made by diſſolving Sacc ha- 


| 


rum Saturns in a great deal of Water: It will turn 
white as Milk; whence the Name. If the Diſſo- 
lurion be left to ſettle, the white Matter will pre- 
cipitate, and may be uſed as a Magiſtery of Sa- 
n 

VIRGO, one of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, 
being the 6th according to Order. 

VIRGULA Divinatoria, is a Hazle Rod ſhaped 
into two Branches like a V, which muſt be cut at 
the time of ſome certain Planetary Aſpect, and by 
which (as ſome Writers pretend) you may eaſily 
find out a Vein of rich Metal or valuable Oar in 
the Earth. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, That ſome Authors report the 
Fact: Bur I judge we may very reatonably ſu- 
ſpect, if not deny the Truth of the Relation, for all 
this; for he himſelf owns he could never find any 


thing 
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| thing in it: And fo ſaith Kjrcher, the a Perſon 
otherwiſe ſubject enough to tell ſtrange Stories. 
Some uſe, as is ſaid above, a forked Rod, bold-| 
the two Ends in their Hands: Others ne a 
Hane. Wand to another ſtreight Stick, and hold- 
ing it in their Hand, do ſo walk over the Hills and 
Places where they expeck Metals. Bur they all“ _ ae . 
own the Rod to be very croſs · grain d. and that it | * Vis Centripetæ Quantitas Acceleratrix, is its Mea- 


8 
than 


ill work. as they call it, in ſome Mens Hands only, 
— at — ors Boo Times, and not at others, in 
the Hands of the ſame Perſons 

VIRIDARIO eligends, is a Wrir that lies for 
the Choice of a Verd:ror in the Foreſt. 

VIRTUAL Focus, or Point of Divergence in 4 
Concave-Glaſs, is the Point e in the following Fi- 
Zure. 
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Let the Concavity of the Claſs be a b e, and its 
Axis de: Let f g be a Ray of Light falling on the 
Glaſs, parallel to the Axis de; and let d be the 
Center of the Ark ab c. This Ray F g, after it 
hath paſſed the Glaſs at its Emerſion at g, will not 


pon directly to h, but be refracted from the 


erpendicular d g, and will become the Ray g k. | 


Draw then directly g &, ſo as that it may croſs the 


Axis in e. The Point e ſo found, Mr. Molyneux 
calls the Virtual Focus, or Point of Divergence. P. 56. 
Dioper. Nov. | 

VIS, or Force; as di & armis, by Force of 
Arms. And this Vis is fivefold, Vis impulſiva, abla- 
tiva, expulſiva, turbativa, and inquietativa. Vu 
ablativa, is the raking away of moveable Things: 
And hence accrues an Action, Quare vi & armis, 
&c. Vis compulſiva is, when any one is caſt out 
of his Poſſeſſion by Force and Arms. Vis turba- 
tiva, is when any one is diſturbed in his Poſſeſſion, | 
as when two ſtrive to poſſeſs the ſame Thing. Vis 
inquietativa, is when one Man will not ſuffer an- 
other quietly to enjoy his Right, or to do any thin 
in his own Bounds or Limits. And from all theſe 
ſome fort of Action will ariſe. | 

VIS cenerifuga, is the Force by which any Body 
revolving round another, endeavours to fly off from 
the Axis of the Motion, in a Tangent to that Curve. 

The Centrifugal Force is always proportional to 
the Periphery which any Body deſcribes in its Mo- 
tion round the Axis of its Motion, by the firſt 
Theorem of Mr. Huguen's de vi Centrifuga. - 

VIS Centripeta, is that by which any Body 
(from what Gaule ſoever) tends towards any Point 
as to irs Center. 

Of this kind is Gravity, by which Bodies tend 
towards the Center of the Earth: And ſuch is the 
Magnetical Force by which Iron tends towards the 
Center of the Magnet: And of this kind is that 
Force or Power-wharever ic be, by which all the 
Planers are continually drawn from a Rectilineal 
Morion, and forced to revolve in Curves. 

The Quantity of this Centripetal Force, is of 


ſure proportionable to the Velocity which ir pro- 
duces in a given Time. Thus the Power of a 
Loadſtone is greater at a leſs, and leſſer at a great- 
er Diſtance from the Stone. Gravity is greater 
in Valleys, and leſs on the Tops of high Moun- 
rains, (as is plain from the Experiments of Pendu- 
lums) and is yer leſs at remoter Diftances from the 
Earch: But at equal Diſtances, tis always the ſame, 
becauſe all Bodies, heavy or light, great or ſmall, 


abſtracting from the Reſiſtance of the Medium, 
my m—_— 


are equally accelerated in their Deſcent. 


Vi Centripete Quantitas Motrix, is its Meaſure 
proportionable to the Motion which it generates in 
a given time: As the Weight is greater in a great- 


er Body, and leſs in a leſſer; and in the ſame 


Body, it is greater near the Earth, and leſs in re- 
more Regions. This Force is the Gravity or Ten- 
dency towards the Center of the whole Body, and 
is all one with irs Weigbt, being always diſcover- 
able by ſome equal and contrary Force hindering 
the Deſcent of the heavy Body. 


The Vires Centripetæ, are always as the Squares 
of the Velocities divided by the Radii of the Cir- 
cles deſcribed round the Center. . 

And alſo reciprocally, as the Squares of the 
Periodical Revolutions divided by the Radii. 

Wherefore if the Perodical Times be equal, 
both the Centripetal Forces and Velocities, will 
be as the Radii; & vice versa. | 

If the Squares of the Times of the Perodical 
Revolutions are as the Radii, the Centripetal 
Forces are equal; and the Velocities in the 
Ratio of the Radii; & vice vers. 

If the Squares of the Periodical Times are as 
the Squares of the Radii, the Centriperal Forces 
are reciprocally as the Radii, and the Velocities 
equal, and vice vers4. 

If rhe Squares of the Times of the Periodical 
Revolutions are as the Cubes of the Radii, or Di- 


8 ſtances from the Center, (which is the Caſe of all 


theſe Planets moving ronnd the Sun, and of the 
Moon's or Secondary Planets moving round the Pri- 
mary) then the Centripetal Forces (or Gravity of 
Bodies) are as the Squares of the Radii or Di- 
ſtances from the Center, (as we find it to be) and 
the Velocities are in half the Ratio of the Radii, 
and vice vers: See Sir Sſaac Newton's Princip. 
Phli. Mathemat. p. 39. 

If the Centriperal Force of any Body moving 
round another, be as the Diſtance; that Body 
moves in an Ellipſis, having its Center in the 
Center of that Force ; or perhaps in a Circle equal 
to that Ellipfis. Idem. | 

As to which, Gallilæus bath this Theorem, That 
if ſuch an Ellipſis, its Foci becoming infinitely di- 
ſtanr, ſhould change into a Parabola, the Body 
would move into the Curve of ſuch a Parabola ; 
and the Vis Centripeta reſpecting now a Center in- 


| finirely diſtant, would grow Equable. To which 


Sir [aac Newton adds, That if a Parabolick Section 


three kinds; Abſoluta, Acceleratrix, and Morrix. 


of a Cone, by the Inclination of its Plane to the 
| Side 


Wins. 


_ 


VIS 


the Body would continue to move in us 
eri and irs Centripetal Force, would be 


changed into a Centrifugal one. 


If any Body freely revolve round a Center, as 
in the caſe bf the Planets round the Sun, its Cen- 
tripetal and Centrifugal Forces muſt be equal. 


VIS Impreſs, is an Impulſe, Force, or Action. | 


communicated to, and exerciſed upon any Body, 
in order to change its preſent State, either of Reſt 
or Motion, uniformly forward in a right Line. Newe. 
Princip. Mat. This Force conſiſts entirely in Action, 
and after that ceaſes, cannot remain in any Body: 


For the Body continues in irs new State, whether 


of Motion or Reft, by the vis Inertiæ only. 

VIS Infite Materie, is the bate Power of Re- 
ſiſtance only, by which every Body, as much as it 
may, endeavours to continue in that Stare in which 
it is, either of Reſt, or Motion, uniformly for- 
ward in a right Line. This is always proportion- 


able to the Body or Maſs which it is in, and differs 


nothing from the Inactivity of the Matter or Body, 
but only in the manner of Conceiving it: And 
therefore, this Vis Inſite, may moſt pr 


rly be 
calld, Vis Inertie. Newt. Princip. Mark. l 


VIS Morrix, is the Power which produces the 

Motion of any Body from Place to Place: Thus 

Gravity is a Vis Moerix downwards, or towards 

the Center of the Earth. 3 
VISCERA are the Bowels contained in the three 

great Cavities of the Body, as the Anatomiſts call 

them. They are called alſo Exta and Interranea. 
VISIBLE Horizon : See Horizon. 


VISIBLE Place of a Star : See Apparent Place. 


VISIBLE Species: See Speciales Viſibiles. 
VISION. is a Senſation in the Brain, proceeding 
from a due and various Motion of the Optick Nerve, 
uced in the Bottom of the Eye, by the Rays of 


Light coming from any Object; by which means 
the Soul perceives the illuminated Thing, together 


with its Quantity. Quality, and Modification. 


Whether the Picture of the Object be made on 


the Tunica Retina, or on the Choroides, there is a 
great Diſpute between Mr. Pecquet and Mr. Ma- 
riocte, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 59, Se. 


As to the manner how this noble Senſe of See- 
ing is produced, there were many Hypotheſes 


among the Ancients. 


1. The Stoicks imagined, That certain viſual Rays 
went from the Brain through the Optick Nerve 


and Eye, and from thence to the Object; and 


there (juſt like a Blind Man's Staff) feel out the 
Figure, Colour, and Dimenſions of the Object. 


2. The Pythaporeans thought, That there went | 


ſome viſual Species our of the Eye to the Object, 


which were immediately reflected back again | 


from thence to the Eye, and fo produced Viſion. 


3. Plato ſuppoſed, That both from the Eye and 
the Object, there came ſubſtantial Efluvia, which 
meeting half way, and encountring the Occular Ef- 
fluvia, the latter were beat back again to the Eye, 
and there communicated the Impreſſion they had 
received from thoſe Effluvia which came from the 
Object; and ſo cauſed the Senſe of Seeing. 


4. Ariſtotle aſſerted, That the Colours of all 
Objects did move the tranſparent Medium, as that 
did the Eye, and thereby communicate their 
Images to the Brain, or commune Senſorium. 


' Side of the Cone; ſhould be turned into an Hy- 


_ 


— 


S . - $g-- - - | 
5. Epicurw, judiciouſly rejecting the Notion 
an Emanation of viſible Species | Sam he Bye | 
and not thinking the Action of the intermediate 
Air or Medium ſufficient to account for Vision, 


ject to the Eye. 
6. Cartex ſuppoſes Viſion performed by bare 


Motion only, without any material Emanation 
from the Object; bur only that the Light (which 
with him alſo is not a Body, but the Motion of 
the finer Parts of the Medium) moves the Eye juſt 
after the ſame manner as the Object is ſuppoſed to 
have determin'd it; which Motion is continued 
along the Optick Nerve, up into the Brain,where 
it moves the Conarion, or Glandula Pineals, with 
him the Seat of the Soul; and, by that means 
produces internal Senſation, and enables the Soul 
to judge accordingly. 


The Manner of the Viſion with the naked Eye, accord- 
ing to Mr. Molyneux his cation of it, in 
Diopt. Nov. p. 103. 


Suppoſe 4 b c an Object, i K / e m the Globe of 
the Eye, furniſhed with all irs Coars and Humours; 
bur here the Cryſtalline Humour g o b is only ex- 
preſs'd, as being principally concern'd in forming 
the Image on the Fund of the Eye. 
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rightly concluded, That the Senſe of Vifon was 
„ 19 by a ſubſtantial material Efflux from the 
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©" Fram each Paint of the Object, we may con- — it is 0a the 


ceive Rays flowing to the Pupil of the Eye i &; as 
here from rhe middle Point 6, there proceed t 
Rays bg, bo, bb; theſe by means of the Coars 
Add Humoutrs of the Eye, 


he | for the Radius Cones to enter the Eye, 2 
and eſpecially by the 


Paper in a dark Room; there being no other 


dark Chamber, bur by their Auis 4 0, bo, co, 
crofling in the Pole » of the Cryſtalline, or 


ryſtalline Humour g 6, are refracted and brought | Glaſs. 


together on the Retina or Fund of the Eye in the 


Point e, and there the Point G is repreſented. For But how comes it to paſs, that the Eye recei- 


we may conceive the Chryſtalline Humour g b, as 


ving the Repreſentation of a part of an Object on 


x Convex-glaſs, in the Hole of a dark | that Part of irs Fund which is lowermoſt, or nigh- 
. Cong'y oy 1 3 de f is the diſtinct eſt the Center of the Earth, perceives that Part of 


Baſe of this Glaſs. 


the Object as uppermoſt, or fartheſt from the Cen- 
ter of the Earth? In anſwer to this, let us ima- 


What is here ſaid of the Point b, and its Repre- gine, that the Eye, in the Point f, receives an Im- 
ſentation at e, may be underſtood of all the other pulſe or Stroke by the Protruſion forwards of the 
Points in the Object, as of 4 and e, and their Re- Luminous Axis 40, from the Point of the Ob- 
preſentations at F and d. For, according to Sir je& 4 ; mult nor the vifive Faculty be neceffarily 
Iſaac Newton's beſt Hypotheſis of Light, each Ray | directed hereby to conſider the Stroke, as coming 
has its innate Colour, and ſo will repreſent ir from the Top 4, rather than from the Bottom E, 


where it falls. 


2. As in a dark Chamber that has a Hole fur | 
niſhed with a Convex-glaſs, if the Paper that is 


and conſequently ſhould be directed to conclude : 
the Repreſentation of the Top? 5 


Therefore we may be ſatisfied by ſuppoſing . 


to receive the Image in the diſtinct Baſe, be either | Man ſtanding on his Head: For here, tho the 


nigher to, or farther from the Glaſs, than its due 
Diſtance, the Repreſentation thereon is confuſed: 


upper Parts of Objects are painted on the u 
Parts of the Eye, yer the Objects are — pun 


For then the Radius Pencils do not eactly deter- | be ere. And from this Poſture of a Man, the Rea- 


mine with their Appices on the Paper; but thoſe | ſon appears, why we have uſed the Words fartheſt 
from one Point 44 and — with thoſe | from, and nigheſt to the Center of the Earth, rather 
from the adjacent Point: So in the Caſe of Plain 
Viſion tis requiſite that the Pencils ſhould exactly 
determine their Appices at deff, on the Retina, or 


elſe Viſion is not diſtinct. 


Therefore, Nature has ſocontriv'd the Eye, That | 
it ſhould have a Power of adapring it ſelf in ſome 
meaſure to nigh and diſtant yer pro, for they re- 

the Eye, becauſe | 


quire different Conformation o 


than upper and lower: For in this Poſture, becauſe 
the upper Parts of the Objects are painted on that 
Parr of the Eye nigheſt the Earth, (tho really the 


upper Part of the Eye) they are judged to be far- 
theſt removed from the Earth. wa 


What is ſaid of Ere& and Reverſe, may be un- 
derſtood of Siniſter and Dexter. | Mn 


the Rays proceeding from the Luminous Points off 5. The Image of an Ere& Object being repre- 


nigh Objects, do more diverge than thoſe from 
more remote Objects: Bur whether this Variety 
of Conformation conſiſts in the Cryſtallines ap- 
proaching nigher to, or removing farther from the 


ſented on the Fund of the Eye Inverted, and yer 
the Senſitive Faculty judging the Object Erecꝭ, ir 

follows, That when che Image of an Ere& Object 
is painted on the Fund-of the Eye Ere#, the Senſe 


Retina; or inthe Cryſtallines aſſuming a different | judges that Object to be Inverted, 


Convexity, ſomerimes greater, ſometimes leſs, ac- 


cording as is requiſite, is left to the Scrutiny off 6. The Magnitude of an Object, is eſtimated 


others; and particularly the Curious Anatomiſts, 
This only may be ſaid, That either of theſe Me- 


by the Angle the Object ſubtends before che Eye. | 
Thus, the Length of the Object 2 c, is eſtimated 


thods will ſerve to explain the various Phenomena by the Angle 4 0 c, Fo d, and this is called the 
of the Eye: And that both theſe may attend each Optick Angie. A 


other, viz. a leſs Convex-Cryftalline requires an 
Elongation of the Eye, and a more Convex-Cry- | 
Ralline requires a ſhortning thereof; as a more flat | inſtead of the Glaſs at d (Fig. 2.) and « 
Convex Object-glaſs, or of a larger Sphere, re- 


Whence it follows, that if the Eye were 


ou 


f g were Objects, the Eye would perceive them 


quires a longer Tube; and one protuberant, bul- of equal Bigneſs. 


ging, or of a ſmaller Sphere, requires a ſhorter 


Tube, | 


3- By the former Figure we perceive the Rays 
from each Point of the Object are all confuſed to- 
gether on the Pugil in g h, ſo that the Eye is placed 
in the Point of the greateſt Confuſion: But b 
means of the Humours and Coats thereof, eac 
Cone oi Rays is ſeparated, and brought by it ſelf 
to determine in its proper Point on the Retina, 
there painting diſtinctly the Vivid Repreſentation | 
of rhe Object, which Repreſentation is there per- 
ceived by the Senſitive Soul. 


4. We are likewiſe to obſerve, That the Repre- | 
ſentation of the Object 4 6 e, on the Fund of the | 
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Vertex of the ourward Coat or Cerena of the 


the Eye: In both which Caſes, by means of the 
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The Point o, which is the Vertex of the Optick 
Angle, is variouſly aſſigned by various Authors; 
ſome placing it in the Centre of the Eye; others 
in the Vertex of the Cryſtalline; others in the 


Eye; but tis a Matter of no great Conſequence 
where ever we place it; for according to the Big- 
neſs of this Angle a 0 c, the Image on the Fund 
of the Eye is bigger or leſs. 


7. We perceive the Rays that flow from the Point 
þ, do proceed to the Eye Diverging, as h g. b o, bb: 
And if the Object 4 c were infinitely diſtant from 
the Eye, or ſo diſtant from the Eye, that the 
Breadth of the Pupil i & were inſenſible in Com- 
pariſon to this Diſtance; then the Rays b 8 bo, bb, 
would proceed as it were parallel, and fo fall on 


of the Eye at e. 


both the Convex-glaſs 
together, make too 


niting the Rays before 


together, ſo that they 


they arrive at the 
Fund of the Eye. 


ed, by holding the 


| on their Eye from any 


V1sS 


—_— 


and Point the Image of the Point b, on the Fund 


Bur if the diverging 
that flow from the Point b, meet the Convex-glaſs 


v x, and are thereby made to converge, as vz, x k, 
and ſo fall on the Eye, and there paſſing through 


che Chryſtalline g b, are made to converge yet 


more, as i e, ke: Here they croſs in the Point e, 


before they reach the Retina vt. and conſequently 
do point thereon the Image of the Point þ con- 
fuſedly, for tis planted on the Space 1; whereas 
to cauſe diftin& Viſion, it ſhould only be painted 
on a correſpondent Point on the Retina. 

And this is the 


r 


who are called Myopes, os ls ra 
Purblind, or 2 | | 


ſighted: For in them 


che Cryſtalline is too 
Convex, ( as in Fig. 3, 


and Cryſtalline joyn'd 


great a Convexity) u- 


they arrive at the Re- f 
tina, And therefore F431 
they are help'd by 
Concave- glaſſes, which 
take off from the too 
great Convexity of 
their Cryſtalline, ſome 
part of its Refractive 
Power: Or rather 
theſe Concaves make EY 
the Rays diverge lo, | 
that their Cryſtalline 
ſhall be ſufficient only 
ro bring them again 


be not touched, till 


Myopes are alſo help- 


Object very near; for 
then the Rays that fall 


ſingle Point, do more 
diverge, than when 
the Eye is farther from 
the Point, and conſe- 
quently their too Con- 
vex Cryſtalline doth 
bur ſuffice to bring 
them together on the 
Retina. 


3. On the contrary, 
the Eyes of Old Men 
have their Cryſtalline 
too flat, (as Fig.4.) and 
cannot correct the Di- 
vergence of the Rays | 

b u, h k, to make them between the Retina vt, but 


requiſite they add the adventitious Convexity of a 
Glaſs; that both it and the Cryſtalline together, 
may be ſufficient to unite the Rays juſt at the Reti- 


—— 


na: And from hence it appears, that Spectacles 5 


8 


Reſractions of the Eye, they are brought together, 


Rays b u, b x, (Fig. 1.) ö 


Fault of their Eyes, 2 II b = 


beyond the Eye at e. Wherefore for their help tis 
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ber by 


Old Men, nor by magnifying an 
making ita A diſtinct; for Old Men can- 
nor read the Print without Spectacles, and 
yer with acles they read the ſmalleſt ; tho 
theſe with cles do not appear ſo large, as 
thoſe without Spectacles. ' 
U — oy 9. What is ſaid of the 
"= —"C confuledordiftindt Re- 


preſentation of a Point 
in the Object, may be 
underſtood of the con- 
fuſed or diſtinct Repre- 
ſentation of the whole 
Object; at leaſt, for 
thoſe Parts that lie pret 
ty nigh adjacent to that 


For here we do not ſee 
a Point, in the ſtrict 
Senſe of the Mathema- 
ticians, but in a Phyſi- 

10 cal Senſe, for the ſmal- 
"00 leſt part imaginable; and 


ſiſting of ſuch Points, 


Point, may be under- 
ſtood of every Point in 
the Object. 

Diſtinct Viſion, is cauſ- 
ed, when the Pencils of 
Rays from each Point 
of an Object, do accu- 
rately determine in cor- 
reſpondent Points of the 
Image on the Retina. 


ed when theſe Pencils 
do intermix one With 
T2319 another. 

LEI Clear Viſion, is cauſed 
| by a great Quantity of 
5 Raps in the ſame Pencil 
| illuminaring the corre- 


ſpondent Points of the 
Image ſtrongly and vi- 
gorouſly. 


one Pencil : And tho 
this may be diſtinct, yet 
tis dark and obſcure; at 
leaſt, not ſo bright and 


| a few Rays make up 


concurred, 
P 


VISITATION, is that Office or Action that is 
perform'd by a Biſhop in every Diocele once every 
three Years, or by the Arch-deacon once a Year, 
by viſiting the Churches and their Rectors, Cc. 

VISNE : See Venue. 

VISORIUS : See Oprick Nerves. 

VISU Franc: plegii, is a Writ to exempt him 
from coming to the View of the Frank Pledge, who 
is not Reſident within the Hundred; for Men are 
bound to this View, by reaſon of their Habitation, 
and not of Lands held where they dwell not. 

VISUAL Point in a Perſpective, is a Point in 
the Horizontal Line, wherein all the Ocular 


and | Sides, Floor, and Ceiling at laft ſeem to be — 


Point that is looked at. 


[|| the whole Object con- 


what is ſhewn of one | 


Confuſed Viſion, is caul- 


| Faint Viſion, is when 


ſtrong, as ik more Rays | 


Spied... <4 


Rays unite ; ag if a Man ſtood in a long Rrair 
Gallery, wherein looking  dire&tly forward, 


| 


and ro rouch one another in a Point or common 
Cenrre. "i | 

VISUAL Rays : See Rays. 4 
VITAL Faculty, is an Action whereby a Man 
lives, which is performed, whether we defign it or 
no; ſuch are the Motion of the Heart, Reſpiration 
Nutrition, &c. It depends chiefly upon the Cere- 
bellum. It is the ſame with Natural Faculty, tho 
the Ancients diſtinguiſhed them, placing the Na- 
tural in the Liver, and the Vital in the Heart. 
Blanchard. 
VITAL Flame : See Flamma Vitalis. 

VITAL Indication, in the Art of Medicine, is 
ſuch an one as requires the reſtoring and preſerving 
of the natural Strength of the Body. | 

VITALIGO, a fort of Leproſie; there are three 
kinds of them. 

Alphus, where the Colour is White, ſomething 
rough, and not continued, like ſo many Drops 
here and there; but ſometimes it ſpreads broader, 
and with ſome Intermiſſtons. 

Melas differs in Colour, becauſe it is Black, and 
like a Shade; in the reſt they agree. i 

Leuce has ſomething like Alphus, but it is whiter, 
and deſcends deeper, and in it the Hairs are White, 
and like Down: All theſe ſpread, bur in ſome 
quicker, in others ſlower, EE 
— VITRIFICATION, the turning of any Body 
into Glaſs by the Force of Fire : This(by the Chy- 
miſts) is look d upon as the Ultimate Action of 
Fire, and Bodies when once they have gain'd the 
Form of a Glaſs, do (generally ſpeaking) continue 
in that Form, and are not capable of putting on 
any other Shape. 

Moſt kinds of Vi trifications (as alſo Calcinations) 
are made by Salrs uniting and incorporating with 
the Meralline Particles. | 

VITRIOL of Copper or Venus, is Blue Chryſtals 
made by a Solution of Copper in Spru of Nitre, 
Evaporation, and Chryſtallization in a cool Place. 
Theſe are uſed as Cauſticks, but they will diſſolve 
if expos'd to the Air. | 

There are other Chryſtals of Venus made by 
diſtilled Vinegar, and they are what is called Ver- 
degreaſe ; which ſee. 

VITRIOL of Mars, or Salt of Steel, is made 
by diſſolving Steel in ſome proper Acid Menſtruum, 
then Evaporating and Chryſtallizing io gain the 
as above in Copper. | | 

VITRIOL of Silver, or of the Moon: See 
Chryſtals of Silver. | ks 

VITRIOLATE Tartar : See Tartar Vitriolate. 

VITRIOUS Humour, or Glaſſie Humour of the 
Eye, is the third Humour of the Eye, ſo called 
from irs Reſemblance of the melred Glaſs. Tis 
thicker than the Aqueous, but not fo ſolid as the 
Chryſtalline. Tis round or convex behind, and 
ſomewhat plain before, only hollowed a little 
in the Middle where it receives the Chry/tal- 
line, It exceeds both the other Humows in 
Quantity. | 

VITRIOUS Tunicle, a thin Film, or Coar, 
which is ſaid to ſeparate the Glaſſie Humour from 
the Chry/talline ; tho? there are ſome who abſolute- 
ly deny, Thar there is any ſuch Coar in the Eye, 


before the Humours are taken our and expoſed to 
the Air. | 


VIVA 
I 


: 


 VIVIPAROUS Animals, ate ſuch as brin 
forth their Young living and perfect; by which 
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' VIVA voc: See Depoſition: 


they are diſtinguiſhed from Oviparous ones, which 
lay Eggs, which after that, are hatched in living 
Creatures. © 
. ULNA, or Focile Majus, is the greater Bone 
betwirt the Arm and the Wriſt, which is jointed 
upward with the Shoulder by Ginghmus (which 


| ſee;) and therefore it has there both Proceſſes and 


Cavities; two oblong Procefles, and as it were 
triangular, and rugged, that the. Ligaments may 
knit it ſtrongly. The foremoſt and uppermoſt is 
leſs, and goes into the Cavity of the Shoulder : 
The backward Proceſs is thicker and larger, ends 
in an obcuſe Angle, and enters the hinder Cavity 
of the Shoulder; the Latins call it Gibberus : In 
the middle of theſe there's a great Cavity like a 
Semicircle. | 

Ir has yet another external lateral Cavity for 
the Head of the Radius, or lefler Bone of the Cu- 
bit; it is jointed at the lower End with the Wriſt, 
both by a Cartilage in the Middle, and by an a- 
cute Proceſs, and therefore called Styloides, (being 


like a ſharp-pointed Pen uſed in Hriting-Tables ) | 


whence there ariſes a Ligament, which faſtens the 


Cubit, and the Joint of the Wriſt together. 


UMBELICUS in an Ellipſis, &c. is that Focus 
abour which the Motion of any Revolving Body is 
made, and which ir reſpects as its Center: So that 
either Focus may be called by this Name. 

UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, are by Botaniſts 
accounted, ſuch as have their Tops branched and 


ſpread out like a Ladies Umbrella; on each little 


ub-diviſion of which there is a ſmall Flower 
growing; as Fennel, Dill, Parſley, &c. | 
This Flower is always Pentapetalous, and is ſuc- 


ceeded by two naked Seeds lying joining together, | 


which are the true Diſtinctions of theſe Plants 
from others. 

The Umbelliferous are a very large Genus of 
Plants, and by our Accurate Botaniſt, Mr. Ray, are 
thus diſtinguiſhed, 


Umbelliferous Plants, are either, 


1. Such as have a compounded Leaf, of a Tri- 


angular and Pinnate Form : And the Seeds of 
theſe are either, 


1. Broad, flat, and plain, like Leaves almoſt ; 
as the Sphondylium, Paſtinaca Latifolia, Pa- 
nax Heracleum Tordylium, Orcoſelinum, Thy/- 
ſelinum, Apium Cicut.s folis, Daucus Alſati- 
cus Carvifolia, Anethum, Pucedanum, Thapſia, 
Ferula, &c. | | | 


2. With a Seed more tumid, and leſs compreſ- 
ſed and flar than the former : As the Cachrys, 
Laſerpitium, Cicutaria vulgaris, Scandix, Ce- 
refolium, Myrrbi Sativa Angelica, Leviſticum, 
Siler Montanum, Bulbocaſtunum, Siſarum, Oe 
nant he, Sium, Pimpinella Apium, Cicuta, Viſ- 
naga, Saxifraga, Crithmum, Fæniculum, Dau- 
cus Vulgaris, Aniſum, Caucalci, Coriandrum 
Paſtinaca Marina, &c. | 


II. Such as have a ſimple, or an undivided 
Leafe, or at leaſt one, only a little jagged : As 
the Perfoliata, Buplerum, Aſtrantia Nigra, Sanicu- 
la, and the Seſels Æthiopicum. 


| UMBELICAL Region, is that Part of the 4b. 


g | domen lying round about the Navel. 


UMBELICAL Veſſels, are the Veins, Arteries, 
&c. that belong to the Navel, or rather are en- 
wrapped in the Navel-ſtring. | 

- The Nayel-ftring is membranous, wreathed, 
and unequal, ariſing out of the Middle of the Ab- 
-domen, (viz. the Navel ) and reaching to the Pla- 
centa Uterina : "Tis uſually half an Ell in Length, 
and as thick as ones Finger. It was convenient to 
be ſo long and lax, that when the Fetus in the 
Womb grows ſtrong, it might not break it by its 
ſprawling and tumbling about; and after it is 
born, the Secundine, or After- birth, might be 
drawn out the better by it. | 

The way that it paſſes from the Navel to the 
Placenta, is very unconſtant; for ſometimes it 
goes upon the Right-hand to the Neck, which 
having encompaſſed, it deſcends to the Placenta, 
and ſometimes it goes on the Left-hand up to the 
Neck, Sc. Sometimes it comes not to the Neck 
at all, but goes firſt a little up towards its Breaſt, 
and then turns round its Back, and from thence 
paſſes to the Placenta. | | | 

The Veſſels contain d in this String, (and which 
are enwrapped to a common Coar, called Funicu- 
lus, or Inteſtinulum ) are four, one Vein, two Ar- 
reries, and the Urachus. For as for the Nerves 
which Verbeyen ſuſpects to be contained in it, or 
the Lafeal Veſſels which Bidloo thinks he has ob- 
ſerved, I ſhall not reckon them among theſe Veſ- 


_ becauſe theſe Authors ſpeak but faintly of 
them. 


The Vern is larger than the Arteries, and ariſes 
from the Liver of the Fætus, (viz. out of its Fiſſure) 
by the Trunk of the Vena Porte (of which it ſeems 
to be but a Branch) and from thence paſſing our 
of the Navel, it runs along the Funiculus to the 
Placenta, into which it is implanted by innumera- 
ble Roots; but in its Paſſage it ſends ſome little 
Twigs into the Arteries. 

The Ancients, that thought the Fetus was nouriſh» 
ed by the Mother's Blood only, taught the ſole C/ 


| of* this Vein to be, to carry Blood from the Pla- 


centa to it: And. ſince it has been found our, and 
believed that it is nouriſhed alſo (if not only) by 
Chyle, or Succus Nutritius, ſome have continued 
the ſame Office to this Vein, and think that the 
Chyle is brought by Lacteal Veſſels ariſing our of 
the Placenta, as (they ſay) it was brought thither 
by the Mother's Lacteals. And indeed if any cer- 
tain Diſcovery had been made of theſe ſame Lacteæ, 
we ſhould have embraced this Opinion as the 
moſt probable. But we are not to form Hypotheſes 
our of Rational Notions only, but much rather 
from what appears to the Eyes of the Diſſector. 

We do affirm therefore, That the Umbelical 
Vein ſerves for conveying tothe Fetus the Nutri- 
tious Juice ſeparated in the Placenta from the Mo- 
ther's Arteries, How this Separation is made, and 
how it is firſt of all turned into Blood, we ſhall 
conſider by and by. 

But together with this Juice there returns ſo 
much of the Arterial Blood (that comes from the 
Fetus) as is not ſpent upon the Nouriſhment of the 
Placenta, or of the Chorion and Amnios: Which 
Liquors thus mixed, though by the Umbelical 
Vein, they are poured into the Sinus of the Porta, 
yer are they not diftribured through the Liver by 
the uſual Channels thereof only, but by the Venal 


Duct, is the greateſt Part thereof conveyed in a 
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dire Courſe and fall Streamsinto the Cavs dbont 1* rhe Lungs lie idle, ſuch like Matter being recei- 
the Liver. . re Mother's Blood by ber Relpiratioa, 
Bieſides this Vein, which is common to all Crea- * is are! rberefrom by help of the Placenta, 
nies, ( and may perhaps \in others) rwo ſmall * Unbilical Vein; )and ao inthe Lungs of Brezit” 
Veins more, that arifing from the fourth involving] ing Perſons, ſome Heterogenous Metter is con- 
Membrane peculiar to them, pals directiy from rinually feparared from the Blood ; ſo in the 
the Umbelicus to the Meſentery of the Fetus, as Placenta certain Recrements of the Blood are de- 
the other great one does. to its Liver; which may poſited out of the Umbilical Arteries into the 
ſtr n the Opinion, That the king en or gu- Vein of the Mother. 


——ů— 


— 


cus Nurritius is brought to the Fietus by the Um-| And bere I ſhall tranſcribe a Material Objettim, 
bilical Vein (or Veins.) Theſe Veins Dr. Need-| with the Anſwer to it, out of Diemerbroeck, 
ham calls Omphale- Meſenterice. 5% my ay 

In the Funiculus are included alſo two Arteries, | ObjeQion. 


which are not both of them 97 ſo big — = | 
Vein: They ſpring our of the inner Iliacal] How can theſe Veſſels, (Vein and Arteries) when 
Branches of the great Artery: (Dr. Needbam judges they have 2 2 the 2 of the Fetus, pl that 
them * * n — _ Extre Length as to reach the Membranes, penetrate and 
miry of the Aorta, before us Div and paſſing | * 2 
by 9 Sides of the Bladder, they riſe up to the A e them to the Placenta ? 
Navel, out of which they are conducted to the 
Placents, in the ſame common Cover with the 
Vein and Urachus, with which they are rwined| | . 
and wreathed not unlike a Rope. I ſay. they are] This is done in the ſame manner as the Roots 
inſerted into the Placenta, and with the Vein make] of Herbs, Shrubs and Trees penetrate into the 
a moſt admirable Neck-like Texture. Bur there | hard Ground, yea, often into thick Plants, Walls 
is one Branch of each of them which is manifeſtly | and Stones, (which Water cannot enter) and roor 
inſerred into the Amnios. Dr. Harvey ſays, The] themſelyes firmly in them. For juſt - ſo the firſt 
Vein is conſpicuous. a pretty while before theſe | ſharp-pointed and moſt fine ends of the Umbzlical 
Arteries appear. | Veſſels, infinuate themſelves by little and little into 
In the Creatures mention'd in the foregoing Pa- | the Pores of the Membranes (for the Figuration of 
ragraph, there are beſides theſe Arteries, others an- | thoſe Pores are ficred for their Entrance) and paſs 
ſwering to, and accompanying the Veins called, | through them, and yet the Liquors contained in 
Omphalo-Meſenterice, abovementioned. theſe Membranes cannot flow our by them : And 
Blood and Vital Spirit are not carried by them] when choſe Veſſels inhering in the Pores, grow 
from the Mother to the Fætus, as many from Galen] more our into Length, by little and little, the ſaid 
have taught; but on the contrary, Spirituous| Pores are more and more widened, (according to 
Blood is driven from the Fetus, by the beating of the Enereaſe of the Veſſels) and are inſeparably 
its Heart, to the Placenta and the Membranes for | united unto, and grow in them. | 
their Refection and Nouriſhment ; from which! The fourth Umbilical Veſſe!, is the T'rachus, or 
what Blood remains, circulates back again in the | Urmnary Veſſel. This is a ſmall, membranous, round 
Umbilical Vein, together with the Succus Nutritius | Pipe, endowed with a very ſtrait Cavity arifing 
afreſh inbibed by us Capillaries diſperſed in the | from the bottom of the Bladder up to the Navel, 
Placenta. But beſides Arterial Blood, there flows| out of which it paſſes along within the common 
out of the Navel by them, part of the Succus Nu-| Cover, and opens into the Allantoides. 


* 


— 


Anſwer. 


W 


tritius, that was imported by the Umbilical Vein; Ir is more apparently pervious in many of the 


namely, That of it which is more craſs and cer- larger Brutes, than it is in Man; in whom ſome 
rene, which by one Circulation through the Heart,] have denied it any Cavity; but that it is hollow 
(or it may be many) could not be changed into in him, is confirmed by many Hiftories of Perſons 
Blood: This Part, I ſay, flows out by theſe Arte- adulr, who having the ordinary Urinary Paſſage 
ries, which by their Branches that are diſperſed | along the Penis ftopr, the Paſſage in this Veſſel has 
through the Amnios, diſimbogue it by their little | been unlocked, and they have made Water by the 
Mouths into it: For what Uſe ſhall be declared | Navel, which could not have been imagined to 
preſently. have happen d, if it had been originally a Liga- 
But beſides theſe Uſes which are commonly | ment without any Meatus. | | 
aſcribed ro theſe Umbilical Veins and Arteries by | Bartholzn, and others have affirmed, That the 
Anatomiſts, Verheyen (with ſome Probability) af- | VUrachus in Men reaches no further than the Na- 
figns another. | I vel: How then comes that Humour into the 4/- 
Says he, It is worth Inquiry, for what Pur- | Antoides, that has perfectly the ſame Taſte with the 
pole the Blood of the Fetus is ſent in ſuch great Urine in the Bladder? But their Error ſprung 
Quantity out of its Body into the Placenta: See- from hence, That they thought a Humane Ferus 
© ing, without doubt, a far leſs Quantity of Blood had no Alantoides, and that Humour that is found 
* would ſuffice for irs Nouriſhment : For no Parr | in it, they thought had been contained in the Cho- 
in the whole Body, if you except the Lungs and | rin. Bur this is in ſhort refuted above, but more 
„Liver, has ſuch abundance of Blood- Veſſels as] fully and accurately by Dr. Needbam, Lib. de for- 
the Placenta. This muſt needs be for a. certain | mato Fætu, cap. 3 
* common Uſe, which we judge to be a-kin to] As to the Perviouſneſs of the Urachus, I ſhall 
* the Ule of the Lungs, in thoſe who being born, | add this furrher, Thar in Abortions of five or fix 
* enjay a freer Air : Namely, Thar as theſe do by | Months old, the Bladder of the Embryo is always 
the Help of the Lungs plentifully draw in from] full of Urine, our of which, if in the following 
© the Air a certain Matter highly neceſſary for the] Months it ſhould not be empried by the Urachus, 
feeding the Vital Flame; ſo in the Fætus, where | the Bladder would ſoon burit, ſeeing there is daily 


{ome 


ſome Strum ſeparited from the Blood in the Kid- 
- hies, und ſent to the Bladder ; and the more the 
Fetus increaſes, the more muſt need be ſeparated. 
Yea, Dr. Needbans affirms, That one may either 
the Liquor 
Le Urachus into the Bladder, and with a Pipe 
blow Wind our of the Bladder by the ſame way 
into the Alantoides. | | 
Its Uſe has been ſafficiently declared in the 
ceding Paragraph; as alſo above, when we deli- 
vered the Uſe of the Alantoides, which we ſhall 
not repeat. 
Theſe four Veſſels (as has been ſaid above) have 


one common Cover, which alſo keeps each of them 


from touching the other: It is called — 


and Funiculus, (by which it with its Veſſels is ſome- 
- times underftood.) Ir is membranous, round and 
hollow, indifferent thick, conſiſting of a double 
Cost, (the inner from the Peritoneum, and the 
ourer from the Panniculus carnoſus.) Sometimes 
it ſelf only is wreathed about like a Rope, the 
Veſſels included in it running ſtreight along its 
Cavity; and ſometimes they are wreathed toge- 
ther with it. 

It hath ſeveral Knots upon it here and there, 
which Dr. M/barton thinks to be Papillæ, or little 
. Glands through which the Lacteal (or Nutritious 
Juice) diſtils out of the Cavity of the Funzculus, 
into the Cavity of the Amnios. : 

I cannor tell whether this be ſo, or no; bur the 
Uſe that doting Midwives make of them to 
gueſs by their Number how many Children more 
the Mother ſhall have, and by their Colour, whe- 
ther thoſe Children ſhall be Male or Female, 1s 
more ridiculous than ſuperſtitious. * 

UMBILICK Points, in Mathematicks, are the 
ſame with Focus's ; which ſee. 

— UMBILICUS.: the Navel, is a Part in the Cen- 
ter of the Abdomen, to which the Navel-ftring in 
2 Fetus is joined, which is cut off after the Deli- 
very. | 
JNCLE, in Algebra, fignifie thoſe Numbers 
which are prefix d before the Letters of rhe Mem- 
bers of any Power produced from a Binomial, Re- 
fidual, or Multinomial Rr. 

Thus in the fourth Power of 4 ; that is, 
aaaa + 4 aaab + 6 aabh + 4 abbb + bbbb, the 
Uncie are 4, 6, 4. 


The wonderful Sir Iſaac Newton gives this Theo- 
rem for finding the Uncie of any Power ariſing 
from a Binomial Root. 


Let the Index of that Power be called m; then | 


will the Unciæ ariſe from ſuch a continual Mul- 
tiplication as this, viʒ. 
m—0 MI m—2 m—3 Wig 
IX —Xx — Xx — Xx —X—, Ge. 
ME SED EL PEST 
Thus if the Unciæ of the Biquadrate, or fourth 
Power were required ; the Rule is, 


4—0 — 4—2 — 
IX = (=4)X—— (=6)X— (=4)X— (r) 
"0 2 3 I 


Which ſhews, that che Uncie are 1, 4. 6, 4, I. 


UNCORE Pr:, in Law, is a Plea for the De- 
fendanr, being ſued for a Debt due at a Day paſt, 


conta ined in the Allantoides by | 


to ſave the Forſeicare of his Bond, ſaying, That be 


there was none to receive, and that he is ſtill 
ready to pay the ſame. | 
UNDIMIA, the ſame with Oedema. 
UNGUIS, a Nail, is a fimilar, flexible, white, 
and hard Part, which defends the Fingers from ex- 
ternal Injuries, and in ſome meaſure adorns them. 


| 


pre- | The Root of it is joined to a certain Ligament, 


and by reaſon of the neighbouring Tendons ir be- 
comes ſenfible : They ſeem to be made of a Col- 
lection of very little Pipes, which adhere extreme- 
ly thick to one another, and ſhoot out into length, 
Where they begin, there you find certain nervous 
Fibres like ſo many ſmall Nipples lengthen d, the 
lengthen'd Parrs whereof, are ſeen as far as the 
Nail : If they be forcibly torn off, they leave di- 
vers Holes, ſo that the Horney Subſtance of the 
Nails looks like a Net. Under the Nails there's 
a pappy ſort of Body, which has its Veſſels of 
xcretion. kT 

The Apices, or Tops of the Nails, are they 
which grow beyond the Fleſh ; the Parrs which 
are our, are called the Segmina, the Paring of the 
Nails; the Parts under the Nails, are the g, 
the hidden Parts; the white Semi-lunar Part nexc 
the Root, is the Riſe of the Nail; the very Begin- 
nings that grow into the Skin, are call'd the Roots 
of the Nail; the Sides, the Clefts; the white 
Spots, Nubeculæ, little Clouds, &c. Blanchard. 

a UNGUIS, the ſame with Hypopyon ; which 
ſee. - TD 
UNGUIS Os, is a little thin Bone, which lies 
in the great Angle of the Orbit of the Eve, it has a 
Hole in which the Lachrymal Glands lies. 
UNGULA, is a ſort of hooked Inftrument uſed 
by Surgeons, ro draw a dead Fætus out of the 
Womb. 

UNIFORM Moron are the ſame with equal, 
or rather Equable ones; which ſee. 

UNIFORM Flowers of Plants, the Botaniſts 
call ſuch as are all round of the fame Figure ; or 
whoſe fore and back Parr, and whole right and 
left Parts are exactly alike ; but when they are 
not ſo, they call them Difform Flowers. 

UNION, (a Term among Painters) is the mu- 
tual Agreeableneſs and Sympathy of the Colours 
in a Piece of Painting. 

UNION, Dr. Grew makes Union in a Phyſical 
Senſe, to be one of the three Ways of Mixture: 
and he defines it to be the Union of Atoms as 
Particles which touch in a Plain; as in the Chry- 
ſtallization of Salts, and other like Bodies. 

UNION, in Muſick, is one or the ſame Sound. 
whether produced by one ſingle Voice, or divers 


Voices ſounding in the fame Tone; fo that an 


Uniſon in this Science, may be conſidered as an 
Unite in Arithmetick, or as a Point in Geometry 
not diviſible into any Parts, in regard that it is the 
firſt Term to any Interval. When the Anciencs 
divided their Monochord, fo that the Parts were as 
I to 1, they called them Uni ſons. 

UNITB. is the ſame with the Figure 1, being 
one ſingle individual Part of diſcreet Quantity. If 
a Number conſiſt of 4 or 5 Places, that which is 
outermoſt towards the Right- hand, is called the 
Place of Unites. | | 

Number in general, is by Euclid defined to be 
Aurel dur md, a Multitude, or Aggregate of 
Vnites; and in this Senſe Vnzty is not a Number. 
But Unity, as it may be taken for an Individual 


Unite, 


rendred the Debt ar the Time and Place, and that 
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nite, is certainly as much a Number as 10, 20, 


Joo, Se. 1 


UNITY Y / Poſſeſſon, in the Civil Law, is] Ge. 


called, Conſolidatio fi uctus & propriet atis, and ſig 
nifies Joint Poſſeſſion of two Rights by ſeveral 
__ | 


8. 
| 15 for Example: If I take a Leaſe of Land 


from one upon a certain Rent, and afterwards I 


buy the Fee-fimple, this is an Unity of Poſſeſſion, 
by which the Leaſe is extinguiſhed, by reaſon that 
I, which before had the Occupation only for my 


Rent, am become Lord of the ſame, and am to 


pay my Rent to none but my ſelf. 
UNIVERSAL Equino#ial Dial, is made of two 
Rings of Braſs or Silver, that open and fold toge 
ther, with a Bridge or Axis, and a Slider, and 2 
little Ring to hang or bold it up by: It is divided 


on one ſide of the great Ring into 90 Degrees, and 


ſometimes on the other into two Quadrants, or 
180 Degrees, but one is enough : The innermoſt 
Ring is divided into 24 Hours, ſub-divided on 


the Face, and on the outſide of the Ring, into 
every five Minutes. 


The Axis has the Sun's De 
clination on one fide, and the Days of the Month 
and the Sun's Place on the other, 


Io uſe it for the Hour, the Perpendicular Line 


or Stroke which is on the Slider, which moves on 
the outer Ring, muſt be ſer to the Latitude of the 


Place, and the Hole in the Slider on the Bridge 


either to the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, the Day 


of the Month, or his Declination; and then the 
Rings being opened, and ſet ſquare to one another, 


move the Dial about two and fro, till the Sun 
thine through the Hole, and on the inner Edge of 


the innermoſt Ring, and there it will ſhew the 
true Hour, 


UNIVOCAL Terms in Logick, are ſuch 
whoſe Name and Nature is the ſame ; and 'tis 
u'ed in Oppobrtion to Equivocals, wbole Names 
ace the ſame, but their Natures very different; for 
a Thing to be predicated Vnivocalh of any others, 
is to be attributed to all of them alike, and in the 
ſame proper Senſe, 

UNLAWFUL Aſſembh, is the Meeting of 
three or more Perſons together, by Force, to com- 
mit ſome unlawful Ac, and ſo abiding together, 


tho' nor endeavouring the Execution of it, as to 


aſſiult, or beat any Perſon, ro enter into his 
Houſe. or Land, Sc. 

UNLIKE Quantities and Signs in Algebra: See 
like Signs and Quantities. 

UNLIMITED Problem ( Inordonne) according 
to Mr. Ozanam, is ſuch a Problem in Mathema- 
ricks, as is capable of Infinite Solutions: As to di- 


— 


vide a Triangle given into to equal Parts, to 
make 2 Circle paſs through two Points aligned. 


n Priſt, in Law, is a Plea whereby a 
Man profeſſeth himſelf always ready to do or per- 
form that which the Deſendant requires: As if a 
Woman ſues the Tenant for her Dower, and he 
coming in at the Day offers to averr, That he was 
always ready, and till is to perform ic In this 
Caſe, except the Demandant ſhall averr the con- 
trary, he ſhall recover no Damages: When this 
Plea will ſerve to avoid Charges, and when not: 
See Kitchin, fol. 243. Mn 
VOCAL Nerves, the ſame with Recurrent ; 


— 


| which ſee. 


VOID Baſtion : See Baſtion. 
VOIDED, a Term in Heraldry, when there are 
Lines drawn within, and parallel to the Our-lines 
of any Ordinary: This expreſſes an Exemprion of 
ſomething of the Thing voidable, and makes the 
Field appear tranſparent thro the Charge. | 

VOIDER, ſo the Heralds call 

one of the Ordinaries, whoſe Fi- 

gure is much like that of the 

. Fla/que or Flanch, only it does not 

EN bend or bow in ſo much: This 

EY Armour they ſay, is the Re- 

5 NJ ward of a Gentlewoman that has 

| well ſerved her Prince. They 
are always born by Pairs. 

The Field is Tenn, two Voiders, Or. 

VOIR dire, is when tis pray'd upon a Trial at 
Law, that a Witneſs may be ſworn upon Voir dire; 
the Meaning is, he thall upon his Oath ſpeak or 
declare the Truth, wherher he ſhall ger or loſe 
by the Matter in Controverſie; and if he be un- 


concern d, his Teſtimony is allowed, otherwiſe nor. 


VOLATILE Salt of Vegetables is uſually drawn 
into a Retort from the Fruits and Seeds fermented, 
and ſeems to be only the Eſſential Salt driven up 
bigher, and Volatilized by the Spirits during the 
Fermentation and Diſtillation. 

The Volatile Salt of Animals, is drawn much 
the ſame way as that of Vegetables. | 
VOLATILE Spirit of Sal Armoniack, is made 
either by mixing Quick-lime, or Salt of Tartar, 
with Sal Armoniack, and then pour ing a ſufficienr 
Quantity of Warer upon it, the Marter is diftilled 
ina Retort when Quick-lime is uſed, otherwiſe 
in a Glaſs Body, or Cucurbite; by this means the 
Lime or the Salt of Tartar doth deſtroy the Strength 
of the Acid Sea Salt, that held bound and fix: the 
Volatile Salts of Urine and Soot of which Sal Armo- 
niack is made; whereby they being at Liberty are 
driven out by the Fire, and diffulved in the Water 
chat was poured on the Mixture, and ſo compoſe 


this Volatile Salt. 


Spirit of Sal Armoniack made with Quick- lime, 
is an excellent Thing to make Precipitations with; 


deſtroy ing all kinds of Acids almoſt, and is uſed 


to precipitate Solutions of Gold. 

If you mix together equal Parts of this Spirit 
made with Tartar, and of Spirit of Wine, a Coa- 
gulum will ariſe on their being ſhaken together; 
but not if you uſe the Spirit of Sal Armoniack 
made with Quick-lime. = 

If after either of theſe Mixtures to make Spirit 
of Sal Armoniack, be put into the Body or Retort, 
Spirit of Wine be poured on, and then the Spirit 
drawn off; this is called Spirit of Sal Armoniack 


dulcified, 
| VOLA- 


3 


iin 


"VOL 


VOM 


VOLATILES are (by ſome made) a Species 
of Animals which fly in the Air, as Birds do. 

VOLATILITY, is the Property of ſuch mixt 
Bodies, whoſe Corpuſcles or Particles, of which 

ey are compoſed, will riſe up by that Degree 


of Hear, as is proper to ſublime ir. 


Mr. Boyle, in his Notes about the Mechanical 
Production of this Quality of Volatility, ſuppoſes, 
or rather proves theſe four Attributes, or Qualifi 
cations, requiſite to denominate a Body Volatile. 


1. Thar its conſtituent Particles, or Corpuſcles, 
be very ſmall ; for beſides that ſuch Minute Parts 
are more eaſily put into Motion by the Action of 
Fire and Heat, and conſequently are more apt to 
be elevated, than other Parts which are more groſs; 
theſe can continue their Motion upwards with leſs 


Reſiſtance, and with a leſs Tendency, to deſcend | 


down by their own Gravity. Wherefore, 


2. Tis neceſſiry that the Corpuſcles of Volatile 
Bodies, ſhould not only be very ſmall, but they 
muſt alſo not be roo ſolid and heavy; for the great 


| Specifick Weight of ſuch Bod es will hinder them 


from riſing. | 


3. Tis neceſſary alſo, that they be conveniently 
2 tor Motion; for if they be of hooked, 
canched, or any other irrigular and catching Fi- 
gure, tho they may be both very {mall and light. 


yet they will be apt to be entangled one in another 


or ro hang or (tick to other Bodies ; and this pro 
bably is the Reaſon why Water is more eaſily ele 
vated by Heat, and brought to exhale than Oil, 
tho' it be ſpecifically heavier than ir, and its likely 
hath its Parts ſmaller too. 


4. Tis neceſſary that the Parts do not too cloſe- 
ly adhere to one another, ſo as on that account to 
be indiſpoſed for the Separation by the Heat of an 
ordinary Degree of Fire. 


And this Hunourable Gentleman largely ſhews, 

that this Quality of Volatility is producible by ſuch 
Mechanical Means as will produce {ome or all of 
the Qualifi-a: ions above-mentioned. 
_ VOLITION,, is an Act of the Mind, knowingly 
exerting that Dominion it takes it ſelf to have 
over any Part of the Man, by employing it in, or 
with- holding it from any particular Action. 

VOLSELIA, or Vulſela, is an Inſtrument to 

ull up Hairs with by their Roots, the ſame with 
| or a Chyrurgeon's little Tongs, which 
are of different Shape according to the Diverſity 
of their Uſe. 8 

vOLUMCsõ, is the firſt Word of a Clauſe in 
the King's Writs of Protection and Lerters-Patents, 

Of Protections, ſome are Cum clauſula Volumus; 
and of cheſe there are four Kinds, viz. 


1. Quia Profecturus. 

2. Quia Moraturus. 

3. Quia indebitatus nobis exiſtit. 

5. When any one ſent out into the King's Ser- 
vice beyond Sea in War, is impriſoned. 


VOLUNT, a Law Term, is when the Tenant 
holds at the Will of the Leſſor, or Lord, and that 
is in two ways. | 


k "VOLAT ILE Spirit, is a Volatile Salt diſſolved 
in a ſafficien: Quantity of Phlegm or Water. 


| 


to hold at my Wil, then I may put him out when 
I pleaſe; bur if he ſow the Ground, and I pur 
him our, then he ſhall bave his Corn with Egreſs 
and Regreſs, till it be ripe to cut and carry it out 
of the Ground; and ſuch Tenant at Wil,, is not 
bound to repair and ſuſtain the Houſe as Tenant 
for Years is: Bur if he make wilful Waſt, the 
_ ſhall have againſt him an Action of Treſ- 
paſs. | 


The other Tenant at Wil, of the Lord, is by 


Copy of Court-Roll, according to the Cuſtom of 


the Mannor ; and ſuch a Tenant may ſurrender 
the Land into the Hands of the Lord, according 


of the Lord, or his Steward, by Copy, and ſhall 
make Fine to the Lord. | 


VOLUTA, in Architecture, is that Part of the 
Capitals of the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compoſit 
Orders, which is ſuppoſed to repreſent the Bark 
of Trees twiſted, and turned into Spiral Lines; 


or, as ſome fay, the Head-drefſes of Virgins in 


their long Hair. Voluta's are different in theſe 
three Orders : Thoſe that appear above the Stems 
in the Corinthian Order (according to Vitruvius) 
are 16 in Number in every Capital, whereas 


there are only 4 in the Tonick Order, and 8 in the 


Compoſit. But theſe Voluta's are more eſpecially 


remaikable in the Tonick Capital, repreſenting a 
kind of Pillow or Cuthion laid between the Aba. 
cus and the Echinus, as if it were to be fear'd leſt 


the Weight of the Abacus, or of the Entablature 
above it, might break or deface the Echinus ; 
whence the ſame Ancient Architect took Occaſion 


| to call the Voluta, Pulvinus, or Bolſter. 


VOLVULUS : See 1/con and CHordapſus. 
VOMER, is a Bone ſituated in the Middle of 
the lower Part of the Nuſe. It has a Cleft in the 
upper Side, in which Cleft it receives the lower 
Edge of the Septum Naſi. In its further End it 
receives a ſmall Apophyſe of the Sphænoi des, and 
its under Side joins the Os Palati. 

VOMICA, is a Fault in the Lungs, from Hete- 


the little Bladders, or Cells there, occafions neither 
a Fever nor a Cough; bur afterward, when ir is 
encreaſed, it oppreſſes the neighbouring Sanguife- 
rous Veſſels, and impregnates the Blood as it paſſes 
along with its Effluviums ; whereupon there ſuc- 
ceeds a {mall Fever, accompanied with Inquietude 
and Leanneſs; at laſt when it is full grown and 
concocted into Matter, it makes a Neſt as it were 
and lodges there. Blanchard. wot 
VORTEX, according to the Carteſian Philoſo- 
phy, is a Syſtem of Particles of Matter moving 
round like a Whirl- pool, and having no void In- 
terſtices, or Vacuities between the Particles. 


any Bodies that ſwim in the Syſtem, to move 
round as that doth, and that ſwifter or ſlower 
according as they are farther off, or nearer to the 
Centre. 

By ſuch Vortices as theſe, they endeavour to 
ſolve the Motion of the Heavenly Bodies round the 
Sun in the Centre of the Vortex. Bur the Excel- 
lent Sir Iſaac Newton had demonſtrated, Thar the 


(honey cannot be carried round their Centre by 


che Motion of any Corporeal Vortex : Becauſe it 
| rhey 


Firſt, When I make a Leaſe to a Man of 7 


to the Cuſtom, to the Uſe of another for Life, in 
Fee, or in Taile; and then he ſhall rake the Land 


rogeneous Blood, which lodged perhaps in one of 


This Vortex thus moving round, will occafian_ 
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they were, the Vortices themſelves muſt be carried 
round after the ſame manner as Aſtronomers have 
diſcovered that the Planets perform their Revo- 
lutions; which is ſo, that their Periodical Times 
are always in a Seſquialteral Ratio of their Di- 
ſtances from their Centres; or that the Squares of 
the Times of their Periodical Revolutions are as the 
Cubes of their middle Diſtances from their Centres, 
But he proves, That the Periodical Times of 
the Parts of rhe Vortex will always be only as the 
Squares ot their Diſtances from the Centre of their 
Motion. | 
Beſides, the Planets, according to the true Co- 
pernican Hypotheſis, being carried about the Sun in 
Ellipſes, and having the Sun in the Umbilicus of 
each Figure, by Lines drawn from themſelves to the 


Sun, do always deſcribe Areas proportional to the 


Times of their Revolutions, Which he ſhews, the 
Parts of no Vortex can do: See Scol. Prop. ult. 
Lib. 2. Princip. 
Again, as the Ingenious Mr. Keil obſerves in his 
Examination of Dr. Burnet's Theory : If the Earth 
were carried in a Vortex, it would move faſter, in 
the Proportion of 3 to 2, when it is in Virgo, than 
when it is in Piſces, which all Experience proves 
to be falſe: See a large Refutation of all the Car- 
teſian Doctrine of the Vortices in Dr. Gregory's 
Aſtronom. Phyſ. & Geometr. Lib. 1. Sect. 10. 
VOUCHER, is a Term in Law, fignifying 
when the Tenant calls another into the Courr, thar 
is Bound to him to Warranty: And tis either to 
defend the Right againft the Demandant, or to 
yield him other Lands, &c. in Value, and extend 
to Lands or Tenements, of Freehold or Inheri- 
rance : And it ſeems in ſome meaſure to agree to 
the Contract in the Civil Law, whereby the Ven- 
dee bindeth the Vendor, ſometimes in the ſimple 
Value of the Things bought, ſomerime in the dou- 
ble, to Warrant the ſecure enjoying the Thing 
bought; yet there is this Difference between the 
Civil, and the Common Law, that the Civil Law 
binds every Man to warrant the Security of that 


which he ſelleth, which the Common Law doth nor, 


except it be ſpecially covenanted. 

The Proceſs whereby the Vouchee is called, is a 
Summoneas ad Warrantiſandum : And if the Sheriff 
return upon that Writ, that the Party hath nothing 
whereby he may be ſummoned, then goes out 
another Writ called, Sequentur ſub ſuo periculo. 

A Recovery with a ſingle Voucher, is, when 
there is but one Voucher : And with a double 
Voucher, is, when the Vouchee voucheth over, and 
fo a treble Voucher. 

There is alſo a Foreign Voucher, when the Te- 
nant being impleaded in a particular Juriſdiction 
of that Court, which might more aptly be called 
a Voucher of a Foreign. 

Voucher ſignifies allo a Leiger- Book, or Book of 
Accompr, wherein are entred the Acquittances or 
Warrants for the Accomprant's Diſcharge. 

VOYDANCE, is a Want of an Incumbent upon 
a Benefice, and this double, either in Law, as 
when a Man hath more Benefices incompatible ; 
or in Deed, as when the Incumbent is dead, or 
actually deprived. | 

UPRIGHT South Dyals. : See Prime Verticals. 

URACHUS, is one of the Umbilical Veſſels, 
being a {mall Membranous round Pipe, with a 
very ſtrait Cavity ariſing from the bottom of the 
Bladder up to the Navel, out of which it paſſes 


along with the common Cover, and opens into 


the Alantaides of the Firtus: Tis more pervious in 
ſome of the larger Brutes than in Men, in whom 
ſome have denied it to be hollow; but that ſeems 
contradicted by the Inſtances we have had of Mens 
making Water by the Navel, when the Paſſage of 
the Penis hath been quite ſtopped. Bartholin and 
ſome others ſay, That the Uracus in Men reaches 
no farther than the Navel : But how then comes 
that Humour into the Alantoides, which has per- 
fectly the ſame Taſte with the Urine in the Blad. 
der ? The Miſtake ſeems to ariſe from that wrong 
Notion, That a Humane Fetus hath no Alantois, 
which hath been by Needham and others ſuſſicient- 
ly refuted. A 

The Uſe of the Urachus is to convey the Urine 

from the Bladder of the Fætus into the Alantoides, 
which is placed between the Chor ion and the Am- 
nion. 
_. URETEK, is a Fiſtulous Membranaceous Veſ- 
ſel, which proceeds from both Reins, and opens 
berween the Membranes of the Bladder, by which 
the Urine paſſes from the Reins ro the Bladder ; 
Celſus calls it the White Vein. 

URETHRA, or Fiſtula, is the Urinary Paſſa- 
ges, whereby the Urine is diſcharged : It ſerves. 
in Males alſo for the Ejection of the Semen. The 
Seminal little Bladders empty themſelves into it 
by 2 Holes at the beginning of it, when there is 

occaſion; which Bladders or Veſſels are ſurrounded 
with Glandulous Proſtates, perforated with ſeve- 
ral Holes, to which there is a little piece of Fleſh 
affixed. Blanchard. | | | 

| Mr. Cowper obſerves, That the Urethra hath a 
Corpus Cavernoſum, like to that of the Penis, which 
you will find deſcribed under the Words Corpora 
Cavernoſa ; but this of the Urethra, differs much 
in Figure from them: The ſuperior Part of this 
Corpus Cavernoſum lying between the two Crura of 
the former, he calls Bulbus, from its Figure ; it is 
covered with the Muſculus Accelerator Urine; it 
poſſeſſeth all the lower Parr of the Urethra, extend- 
ing its ſelf in the Perinæum; it hath moreover, a 
Septum Intermedium (tho not taken Notice of by 
Anatomiſts) dividing the right Side of the Bulbus 
from the left, which deſcending to the End of the 
Bulbous Part, is there obliterated. 

The Uſe of this Septum is (as Mr. Cowper thinks) 
to direct the Refluent Blood to the exporting Ducts, 
its two Veins that carry the Blood back. 

As this Corpus Cavernoſum deſcends on the infe- 
rior Part of the Urethra, it is leſſened; but when 
it approaches the Extremities of the two other Cor- 
pora Cavernoſa it again dilates ir ſelf and covers 
them, compoſing that Body which they call the 
Glans or Balanus. 

URINOUS Salts, are that Tribe of Volatile 
Salrs drawn from Animal, or other Subſtances thar 
are contrary to Acids : And Mr. Boyle ſays, They 
are diftinguiſhable from L:ix:viae Sales, by this 
Teſt, That they will turn a Solution of Sublimate 
into a White Colour, whereas Lixiviate Salts turn 
it into a Yellow one. | 

URSA Major, a Northern Conftellation, confi- 
ſting of 27 Stars, and is otherwiſe called Charles's 
ain, and the Great Bear. 

USAGE : See Preſcription. | 

USE, in Law, properly ſignifies the Profits or 
Benefits of Lands or Tenements: For every Deed 
conſiſts of 2 principal Parts; namely, The Premiſes, 
and the Conſequents, 


The 
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* The Premiſes, is the former Part thereof, being | UTTER-BARRISTERS, are ſuch, who for 
all chat which precedeth the Habendum, or Limi- 


their long Study, and great Induſtry beſtow' d 


ration of the Eſtate, which are the Perſons con-| upon the wledge of the Common Law, are 


tracting, and the Thing contracted. - 

The Conſequent is that which follows the Pre- 
miſes, and that is the Habendum, in which are 
two Limitations : The one of the Eftate or Pro- 

, which the Parry Paſſive ſhall receive by the 
The other of the Uſe ; which is to expreſs 
in the ſaid Habendum, to or for what Uſe and Be- 
nefir he ſhall have rhe ſame Eftare, and of the Li- 


mitation of ſuch Uſes many Precedents are fer 
. down in Law Books, ; 


USER de Action, a Term in Law, fignifying 
the purſuing or bringing an Action, which in 
what Place and Country it ought to be; See Bro. 
tit. Lien and Country, Fol. 64. 5 

USUCAPTION, in Law, fienifies the enjoy- 
ing a Thing by continuance of Time, or receiving 
the Profics, long Poſſeſſion or Preſcription. 

USURY, is the Gain of any thing above the 
Principal, or that which was lent ; exact only in 
Conſideration of rhe Loan, wherher it be Money, 
Corn, Apparel, Wares, or ſuch like. 


UTERUS, the Womb, an Organical Part, 
wherein Generation and Conceprion are made, 


being ſeated in the Hypogaſtrium. 
UTLAGATIO Viri. 


 UTLAGATO capiendo quando utlagatur in uno 


comitatu & poſtea fugis in alium, is a Writ, the 

Nature whereof is ſufficiently expreſt by the 

Name. 
UTLARY, or Utlawry, is a Puniſhment for 


ſuch as being called into Law, and lawfully ſought, 


do contempruouſly refuſe to appear after an Origi- 


Mit, with a nibil habet, three Writs of Capias, 


Alias & Pluries, returned by the Sheriff non eſt 
indentus, and an Exigent with a Proclamation, 
thereupom awarded. And Bra#on ſays, he muſt 
be called at five Counties, a Month between every 
County; and if he appear not within that Time, he 
ſhall be pronounced out of the King's Protection, 
and deprived of the Benefit of the Law. The Ef- 
fect of this is divers; for if he be Outlawed at the 
Suit of another in a civil Cauſe, he ſhall forfeit all 
his Goods and Chattels to the King. If upon Fe- 
lony, then he (hall forfeir all his Lands and Tene- 
ments which he bath in Fee, or for Life, and his 
Goods and Chattels. A Minor nor Woman can- 


called from their Contemplation to Practice, and 
in the Face of the World, to take upon them the 
Protection and Defence of Clients; the Time 
before any ought to be called to the Bar, was for- 
merly eight Years,. bur now reduced to ſeven ; 
and the Exerciſes done by him ( if he were nor 
called, Ex gratia) was Twelve Grand Moats 
performed in the Inns of Chancery, in the Time 
of the Grand Readings, and Twenty four Petey 
Moats, at the Inns of Chancery, in the Tem- 


of Chancery. 


next long Vacations, the Exerciſes of the Houſe, 
viz. in Lent and Summer, and is therefore for 
thoſe three Years called, a Vacation-Barrifter. 

And they are alſo called, Urter- Barriſters, i. e. 
Pleaders without the Bar, to diſtinguiſh them from 
Benchers, or thoſe that have been Readers, who 
are ſometimes admitted to plead within the Bar, 
as the King's, Queen's, or Prince's Council are. 

UVA, the ſame with Cion; which ſee. 

UVEA Membrana ſive Tunica, is the Fore-part of 
the Choroides ; being almoſt alrogether continuous 
on the Inſide to the TunicaScleroris; it is perfora- 
red in the Fore-parr, and leaves a Space for the Ap- 
ple of the Eye, which may be contracted or dila- 
ted: Its exterior Surface is of various Colours, 
whence it is called Iris, and in this is the Diffe- 
rence of Mens Eyes as to Colour; as Black, Grey, 
Se. The Infide of this Uveous Tunick is cover d 
with a Black Lining, that the Cavity of the Eye 
may be the darker. | 
UVIGENA, or UVIGERA, the ſame with 
Con. 
| VULGAR Fraction:: See Fract ions. 
VULTUR Polans : See Aquila. 

UVULA, is a double Production of the Inter- 


very lax, and it has a Number of ſmall Glands as 
in the Palate: It is ſomewhat long and of a Co- 
nick Figure: It hangs from the Roof of the 
Mouth near the Paſſage which comes from the 
Noſe, above the Seat of the Larynx between the 
Tonfils : It is moved by 2 Pair of Muſcles, called 
Pterigoſt aphilinus Externus & Internus : Irs Uſe 


not be Outlawed : For where a Man is ſaid to be is to hinder Drink, c. from falling down into 


Outlawed, a Woman is termed Maived. 
UTRUM : See Aſie. 


the Aſpera Arteria. 


25 WA D 


times, before the Readers of the reſpective Inns 
A Barriſter newly called, is to attend the fix 


nal Membrane of the Mouth; its Subſtance is 
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whether ſhe makes her Way right as her Head 


A K 


WIbhook 2 the Gunners, is a Rod 
or great Wyre of Iron, turn d in a 

tine manner; and in irs End, is put upon a 
Handle or Staff to draw out Wads or Okun, 

that the Piece may be unloaded. 

WAFT : To waft a Ship, is to convey her ſafe, 
as Men of War do by Merchants Ships. But to 
make a Waft, is to hang out ſome Coat. Sea-gown, 
or the like, in the main Shrowds of the Ship, as a 
Sign for Men to come on Board, &c. And often 
ſuch a Waft, is a Sign a Ship is in great Danger 
by a Leak, &c. and therefore wants Help from 
the Shore, or from ſome other Ship. 

WAGONER : See Charles Wayn. 

WAIFE, or Weyfe, is, when a Thief having 
feloniouſly ſtolen Goods, and being nearly follow- 
ed with Huy and Cry, or elſe overcharged with the 
Burden or Trouble of the Goods; for his own Eaſe, 
and more ſpeedy Flight, flies away and leaves 
the Gonds behind him ; then the King's Officer. 
or the Bailiff of the Lord of the Mannor, (within 
whoſe Juriſdiction they be left) who by Preſcrip- 
tion or Grant from the King, bath the Franchiſe of 
Wife, may ſeize the Goods ſo wav'd to his Lord's 
Uſe, except the Owner come with freſh Suit after 


the Felon, and ſue an Appeal within a Year and a 


Day, or give Evidence againſt him at his Arraign- 
ment, c. In which Caſes, the firſt Owner ſhall 
have Reſtitution of his Goods ſo ſtolen and waived. 
Maifes alſo fignifie Things loft, and Eſtrays, which 
muſt by rhe Lord of the Franchiſe where they 
are found, be cauſed to be Cried and Publiſhed in 
Markets and Churches near about, elſe the Year 
and Day does not run to the Prejudice of the 
Las. -; 8 
WAIVE, is a Woman that is Outlaw'd; and 
ſhe is called Waive, as forſaken of the Law, and 
not an Outlaw, as a Man is; for Women are not 
Sworn in Leets to the King, nor to the Law, as 
Men are, who therefore are within the Law; 
whereas Women are not, and for that Cauſe they 
cannot be Outlawed, ſince they never were with- 
in ĩt. 

WAKE of a Ship, is the ſmooth Water that 
runs from a Ship's Stern, when ſhe is under Sail. 
This is alſo called her Wake; and by it a good 
Gueſs may be made of the Speed ſhe makes. And 
particularly, they judge from this Male, whether 
a Ship go as ſhe looks, (as they expect it] i. e. 
lies, as.ſhe doth, when her Wake is right 4 Stern: 
Bur if this Hake be a Point or two to Leeward, 
they judge that the ſlides and falls ro the Leeward 
of her Courſe. | | 

They ſay alſo, when a Ship ſtays a Weather of 
Wale; that is, when in her Staying, ſhe is ſo 
quick, that the don't fall ro Leeward upon à Tack, 
but that when ſhe is tack'd, her Z/ake is to Lee- 
ward; then tis a Sign that the feels her Helm very 
well, and is nimble of Steerage. 

Allo, when one Ship giving Chaſe to another, is 
got as far into the Wind as ſhe, and fails directly 
after her, they ſay, She is got into her Wake. 

WALE, or Wail; a Term at Sea for thoſe out- 
moſt Timbers in Ship's Side, on which Men (er 


| their Feet when they clamber up a Ship's Side, 


WAR 


Theſe are reckoned from the Water, and called 
ber iſt, 2d, or 3d Wale or Bend. | 

WALE- Noe, is a round Knot or Knob made 
with three Strands of a Rope, ſo that it cannot 
flip, by which ( in a Ship) the Tacks, Top- ſail Sheets, . 
and Stoppers are made faſt : As alſo, ſome other 
Ropes. 

WALE- Reared; ſo the Seamen call a Ship, when 
after ſhe comes to her Bearing, ſhe is not narrow in 
her upper Work, nor bouſed in, as their Word is, 
bur is built ſtreight up. Which Way of Building, 
tho it don't look well, nor is, as they ſay, Ship- 
ſhaken, yer it hath this Advantage, That a Ship 
is thereby more Roomy within-board ; that is, ſhe 
is larger within, and alſo becomes thereby a 
Holſom Ship in the Sea, eſpecially if her Bearing be 
well laid our. | 

WALT; a Ship is Walt, when ſhe hath not 
her due Ballaſt, i. e. not enough to enable her to 
bear her Sails. | | 
| WALVIARIA Mulieris, a Term in Law, figni- 
fying as much as Uelagatio Viri, or the Outlaw- 
ing of a Man: See Utlagation. | | 

WAPP, is that Rope in a Ship wherewith the 
Shrowds are ſet taught with Wale - knots ; one End 
is made faſt ro the Shrowds, and to the other are 
brought the-Laniards. 

WARD, is a Word that has divers Significa- 
tions; as a Ward in London, is a Portion of the 
City committed to the ſpecial Charge of one of 
the Aldermen of the City. Alſo, a Foreſt is di- 
vided into Wards. And a Priſon is called a ard. 
As alſo, the Heir of the King's Tenant, that held 
by Knight's Service, or in Capite, was called a 
Hard during his Nonage. But this laſt is taken 
away by the Stat. 12. Car. 21 cap. 24. 5 
WARDEN, being the ſame with Guardian, 
but is commonly uſed for him that hath the Cu- 
Rady and Charge of any Perſon or Thing, by 

ce. 

WARNING-##heel, in a Clock, is the Third 
or Fourth Wheel, (according to its Diſtance from 
the Firſt Wheel.) | . 

WARP; to warp a Ship, is to hale her up by a 
Hawſer, or any other Rope, (ſufficient for that 
purpoſe) with an Anchor bent to it. It's uſed 
when a Wind is wanting to carry her into, or out 
of a Harbour; and this is termed Warping ; and 
che Hawſer, or any Rope ſufficient, and uſed ro 
hale her up, is called a Warp. | | 

WARRANT of Attorney, is that whereby a 
Man appoints another ro do ſomething in his 
Name, and warranteth his Action. It ſeems to 
differ from a Letter of Attorney, which paſſeth 
uſually under the Hand and Seal of him that 
makes it before any creditable Witneſſes; where- 
as a Warrant of Attorney, in Perſonal, Mixt, and 
ſome Real Actions, is put in of courſe by the Al- 
tornies, for the Plaintiffs or Demandants, Tenants 
or Defendants. But a Warrant of Attorney to ſuf- 
fer a Common Recovery by the Tenant or Vouchee, 
is acknowledged before ſuch Perſons, as a Com- 


miſſion for the doing thereof directs. 


WAR- 


8 Kin 


a SV 


is annexed to Lands or 


e — _—— 
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VAT 


"WARRANTIA Chart2e, is a Writ that lies for 


that is, but a quarter of the Company watch at 4 


him, who being infeoff'd in Lands or Tenements Time; becauſe they have then but little to do, or 


with a Clauſe of Warranty, and is impleaded in 
an Aſſize, or Mit of Entry, wherein he cannot 
Vouch or Call to Warranty: For in this Caſe his 
Remedy is to take out this Writ againſt the Feoffer 
or his Heirs. 

WARRANTIA Diei, is a Wrir lying in Caſe 
where a Man baving a Day affign'd Perſonally to 
appear in Court to any Action wherein be is Sued, 
is in the mean Time, by Commandment, em- 
ploy'd in the King's Service, ſo that he cannot 
come at the Day aſſign d; this Writ is directed 


to the Juſtices, to the End that they may neither | 


take, nor record him in Default for that Day. 


WARRANTY, is a Promiſe or Covenant by | 


Deed made by the Bargainer, for himſelf and his 
Heirs, to warrant or lecure the Bargainee and his 


_ Heirs, againſt all Men, for the enjoying any thing | 


agreed on between them, and this Warranty paſſeth 
from the Seller to the Buyer, from the Feoffer 


to the Feoffee, from him that releaſeth, to him 


that is releaſed from an Action real, and ſuch like. 
Warranty, is either real or perſonal : Real, when it 

| ores granted for 
Life, Se And this is either in Deed, or in Law: 
Perſonal, which ei: her reſpects the Property of the 
Thing ſold, or the Quality of it. Real Warranty, 
in reſpe& of the Eſtate, is either Lineal, Colate- 


ral, or commencing by Diſſeiſin ; of which Liztle- 


ton gives an Account in the laſt Chapter of his 
Tenure. | 


the Sides of a Boar, to keep the Sea from breaking 
into her. 5 
WASTE-Cloths, are Cloths hung up on the u 
8 Work of a Ship's Hull, to ſhadow rhe 
Men from an Enemy in the Fight; and therefore 
by ſome they are called Fighes. | : 
WASTE-Trees, are thoſe Timbers of a Ship 
which he in the Waſte. . | 
WASTE of a Ship, is that Parr of her between 


the two Maſts, i. e. between the Main-maſt and 


the Fore-maſt, — 

WASTE, in Law, hath divers Significations. 

Firſt, It is a Spoil, made either in Houſes, Woods, 
Lands, c. by the Tenant for Life, or Years to 
the Prejudice of the Heir, or of him in Reverſion 
or Remainder ; wherenpon the Writ of Waſte is 
brought for the Recovery of the Thing waſted, 
and rreble Damages. 

IVaſte of the Foreft, is moſt properly where a 
Man cuts down his own Woods within the Foreſt, 
without Licence of the King, or Lord-Chief-Ju- 
ſtice in Eyre. | 735 

Secondly, ſte is taken for thoſe Lands, which 
are not in any Man's Occupation, but lie common; 
which ſeem to be ſo called, becauſe the Lord can- 
not make ſuch Profit of them, as of his other 
Lands, by reaſon ot that Ule which others have of 
it, in pafling ro and fro : Upon this none may 
build, cur down Trees, dig, &c. withour the 
Lord's Licence. 

WATCH, at Sea, ſignifies the Space of 4 Hours, 
becauſe half the Company or Crew watch and do 
Duty in their Turns, ſo long at a Time. Alla Ship's 


Company is divided into rwo Parts, the Larboard | 


and the Starboard Watch. The Maſter of the Ship 
Commands the latter, and the Chief Mate the for- 
mer. Sometimes, when a Ship is in Harbour, 
they watch but a Quarter-watel, as they call it; 


look after. | 

WATCH Glaſs, being four Hours, is uſed at 
Sea, to ſhift or change their Watches. There are 
alſo Half-watches, Hour-glaſſes, Minute, and half 
Minute- glaſſes; by which laſt, they count the 
Knots when they leave the Log, in order to find 
the Ship's Way. 

WATCH-work, is the internal Parts of any 
Movement or Watch, which is deſigned to ſhevs 
the Hour, or any other Diviſion of Time without 
Striking ; for whatever is contrived to prodace 
that Effect, is called Clock-work ; and that Part of 
the Movement is called the Scriking- part. 


The general Rules for the Calculation of MWutcb- 


work, are reducible to theſe Heads. 


1. Tis certain that the ſame Motion may be per- 
form'd either with one Wheel and one Pinion, or 
by many Wheels and many Pinions, provided thar 
the Number of Turns of all thoſe Wheels bear the 
Proportion to all thoſe Pinions, which that one 
Wheel bears to its Pinion ; or ( which is the ſame 
thing) that the Number produced by multiplying 
all the Wheels togecher, be to the Number pro- 
duced by multiplying all the Pinions together, as 
that one Wheel is to that one Pinion. 

Thus, ſuppoſe you had Uſe for a Wheel of 1440 
Teeth, with a Pinion of 28 Leaves, you may 


| ] | make it into three Wheels and Pinions, viz. 
WASTE Boards, are Boards ſometimes ſer upon | 


4) 36,7) 8, 1) 5. 


For if the three Wheels 36, 8 and 5, be mulcipy'd 
together, twill give 1440 for the Wheels, and if 


the 3 Pinions 4, 7 and 1, be alſo multiplied to- 
gether, you'll have 28 for the Pinions. 

It matters not in what Order the Wheels and 
Pinions are ſer, or which Pinion runs in which 
Wheel; only for Contrivance ſake, the biggeſt 
Numbers are commonly fer to drive the reſt. 


2. Two Wheels and Pinions of different Num- 
bers may perform the ſame Motion. As a Wheel 
of 36 drives a Pinion of 4, all one as a Wheel of 
45 drives a Pinion of 5; or a Wheel of 90 drives 
a Pinion of 10. The Turns of each are 9. 


| 3. If in breaking your Train into Parcels, any 


of your Quotients ſhould not pleaſe you ; or if 
you would alter any other two Numbers which 


are to be multiplied together, you may vary them 


by this Rule. Divide your rwo Numbers by 
any two other Numbers which will meaſure 
them; then multiply the Quotients by the alter» 
nate Diviſors; the Product of theſe two laſt 
Numbers found, ſhall be equal to the Product of 
the two Numbers firſt given. | 


Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, divide 


theſe by any two Numbers that will evenly mea- 
ſure them; as 36 by 4, it gives 9; and 8 by 1, 
it gives 8; now (by the Rule) 9 times 1 is 9, and 
8 times 4 is 32 : (See the Operation.) 
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32x 9 A 


So that for 36 x 8, you have 32 x 9, which is 
equal to it, and each equal ro 288. 

And if you Divide 36 by 6, and 3 by 2, then 
Multiply, as before is ſaid, you'll have 24 X 12 = 
36 x 8 — 239, 


24 X 12 


4. If ir happens thar you have a Wheel and 
Pinion fall our with croſs Numbers, too big to be 
cut in Wheels, and yet not to be altered by the 
former Rules ; then in ſeeking for your Pinion of 
Repcert, you may find out two Numbers of the 


| 


into a convenient Parcel of Quotients; which is 


to be done thus: 
Firft, halve your Number of Beats, viz. 26666, 


and you'll have 13333; then pitch upon the Num- 


ber of your Crown- wheel, as ſuppoſe 17. Divide 
13333 by 17, and you'll have 784 for the Quo- 
tients (or Turns) of the reſt of the Wheels and 
Pinions ; which being too big for one or two Quo- 
tients, may be beft broken into three; chuſe 
therefore three Numbers, which when multiplied 
all rogerher continually, will come neareſt 784, As 


ſuppoſe 10, 9 and 9, multiplied continually, gives 


810, which is ſome what too much; therefore try 


again other Numbers, 11, 9 and 8; thefe drawn 
| one into another continually produce 792, which 


is as near as can be, and convenient Quotients. 
Having thus contrived your Piece from the great 
Wheel to the Ballance; but the Numbers not 
falling out exactly, according as you at firſt pro- 
poſed, you muſt correct your Work thus: 

Firſt, (by the Direction given under the Word 
Beats ) Multiply 792, (the Product of all the Quo- 
tients pitched upon) by 17, the Notches of the 
Crown-wheel, the Product is 13464, which is half 


as alſo 380 by 4, 5. 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, (each of 
which Numbers doth exactly meaſure 360 ) or by 
any one of thoſe Numbers that bringeth a Quo- 
tient neareſt co an Integer, 

As ſuppoſe you had theſe two Numbers, 147 


the Wheel, and 170 the Pinion, which are oo 


ſame, or a near Proportion, by this Rule, viz. As the Number of Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy ; 
either of the two given Numbers Is to the other: .| 


So is 360 To a fourth. Divide that fourth N umber, 


then (by a Rule given under the Word Beat) find 
the true Number of Beats in an Hour. 
Thus, 16: 12: : 13464: 10098, which is half 
the Beats in an Hour. | 
Then find what Quotient is to be laid upon the 
Pinion of Report (by the Rule given under that 
Word. ) : 


Thus, 16: 12 :: 12: 9, the Quotient of the 


great to be cut into {mall Wheels, and yer cannot Pinion of Report. 


be reduced into leſs, becauſe they have no other | 


Now having found your Quotients, tis eaſie to 


common Meaſure, bur Unity; Say therefore, As determine what Numbers your Pinions ſhall have; 
170 * 147 :: 360 : 311. Or as 147 ©: 176 bor chuſe what Numbers your Wheels ſhall have, 


360: 416, Divide the 4th Number, and 360 by 
one of the foregoing Numbers ; 

6) 377 (52 as 311 and 360 by 6, it gives 52 
360 (60 and 60; Divide them by 8, you 

3) 3! (39 will have 39 and 45. Alſo, if you 
360 (45 Divide 360 and 416 by 8, you'll 
have 45 and 52 exactly. Where 


yon may take 52 and 60, or 39 and 45, or 45 
and 52, Oc. | 


5, When you come ro Practice in Calculating a 
Piece of Ha:ch-work, the firſt thing you ace to do, 


is, to pitch upon your Train or Beats of rhe Bal-| 


lance in an Hour; as whether a (wift Train, of 
about 20000 Beats, (which is the uſual Train of a 
common 30 Hour Pecket- watch) or a flower 
Train of about 1600, (the Train of the 
new Pendulum Pocket- watches) or any other 


Train. 


Having choſen your Train, then reſolve upon] 


the Number of Turns you intend your Fuſy 
ſhall have, and upon the Number of Hours you 
would have your Piece to go: As ſuppoſe 12 
Turns, and to go 30 Hours, or 192 Hours (i. e. 
eight Days,) Sc. | | 

Then proceed to ſind out the Bears of the Bal- 
lance or Pendulum in one Turn of the Fuſy, by the 
Direction given under the Word Beat, thus in 
Numbers, 12 : 16 : : 20000 : 26666. Where- 
fore, 26656 are the Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy 
or great Wheel, and are equal ro the Quotients 
of ail the Wheels unto rhe Ballance multiplied 


and multiply the Pinion by their Quotients, and 
that produceth the Number for your 

Wheels, as you fee in the Margin. 4) 36 ( 9 
Thus the Number of you Pinion of 
Report is 4, and its Quotient 9, there= 5) 55 (11 
fore the Number for the Dial- wheel 5) 45 ( g 
muſt be4 x9 or 36; ſo the next 5) 40 
Pinion being 5, its Quotient 11, — — 
therefore the great Wheel muſt be 17 
5 Xx II = 55, and ſo of the reſt. 

Thus you have the common and practical Me- 
thod of Calculating the Numbers of a 16 Hour 
Watch. 

And this Warch may be made to go a longer 
Time by leſſening the Train, and altering the Pi- 
nion of Report. 

As ſuppoſe you could conveniently ſlacken the 
Train to 16000, then by the Rule given under the 
Word Beat, ſay, As 2 1600, or 800: 13464 : : 
12: 20. So that this Watch will go 20 Hours. 

Then for the Pinion of Report, ſay, (by the 
Rule given under that Word) As 20: 12 :: 12: 
7. So that 7 is the Quotient of the Pinion of 
Reporr. 

And as to the Numbers, the Ope- 

ration is the ſame as before, only the 4) 28 ( 7 
Dial-wheel is bur 28, for its Quo- : 
tient is altered to 7. 318 (1 

Bur if you would give Numbers 5) 45 (9 
to a Watch of about 10000 Bears in 5) 48 (8 
an Hour, to have 12 Turns of the — 

Fuſy, to go 170 Hours, and 17 17 
Notches in the Crown- wheel. 
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The Work is the ſame in a manner. as in rhe 


laſt Example, and conſequently thus: 


As 12: 170 :: 10000 : 141666, which fourth 
Number are the Beats in one Turn of the Fuly ; 
Irs half 70833 being divided by 17, gives 1467 


for the Quotients. And becauſe this Number is 


too big for three Quotients, therefore chuſe four, 
as to, 8, 8, 63, whole Product into 17 maketh 
1808, 719 N to half the true Beats in one 
urn of the Fuſy. 
Then ſay, as 170: 12: : 71808: 50649, which 
is half the true Train of your Watch. 
And (ay again, 170: 12: : 12: 27, (or 170) 
144, which expreſſes the Pinion of Report, and 
the Number of the Dial- wheel. | 
Bur theſe Numbers being too big to be cur in 
ſmall Wheels, therefore they mutt be varied by 
the fourth Rule of this, ſaying, 


As 144: 170 :: 360: 425. 
Or 170: 144 :: 360: 305. 


Then dividing 360, and either of theſe two fourth 


Proportionals, (as directed by the Rule) (uppole by 
15, you'll have 37 or 34; then he Numbers of 
the whole Movement will ſtand thus: 


24) 20 (27 
6) 60 (10 
6) 48 (8 
5) 4o( 8 
5) 33 (67 


I7 


Thus much may ſerve concerning the Calcula- 
rion of ordinary Watches, ro ſhew the Hour of the 
Day: Bur in ſuch as ſthew Minutes and Seconds, 
the Proceſs is thus : 

Firſt, having reſolved upon your Beats in an 
Hour, then by dividing your deſigned Train by 
60, find the Bears in a Minute ; and accordingly, 
find our ſuch proper Numbers for your Crown- 


wheel and Quorients, as that the Minute wheel 


ſhall go round once in an Hour, and the Second- 
wheel once a Minute. 5 

As ſuppoſe you ſhould chuſe a Pendulum of ſix 
Inches to go 8 Days, with 16 Turns of the Fuſy; 
a Pendulum of 6 Inches (by Mr. Smith's Tables in 
Horal. Difq.) vibrates 9368 in an Hour; and con- 
ſequently, dividing it by 60, gives 156, the Bears 


in a Minute. Half theſe Sums are 4684 and 78. 


Now the firſt Work is to break this 78 into good 
Proportion ; which will fall into one Quotient, 
and the Crown-whee!. Let the Crown- wheel have 
15 Notches; then 78 divided by 15, gives 5 ; fo 
a Crown-wheel of 15, and a Wheel 
8) 40 (5 and Pinion, whoſe Quotient is 5, will 
— go round in a Minute, to carry a Hand 
15 to ſhew Seconds, Next for a Hand 
to go round in an Hour, ro ſhew Mi- 
nutes. And becauſe there are 60 
$) 64 (8 Minutes in an Hour, tis but breaking 
8) 60 (72: 60 into good Quotients (as ſuppoſe 
8) 40 (5 10 and 6, or 8 and 7, or Se.) and 
— — eis done. | 

15 Thus 4684 is broken, as near as 

can be, into proper Numbers. 
Bur fince it don't fall out exactly into the above- 
mentioned Numbers, you muſt correct (as you 


were directed before) and find our the true Num- 
ber of Beats in an Hour, by multiplying 15 by 5, 


which makes 75; and 75 by 60, makes 4500, 


which is the half of the true Train. Then find 
the Bears in one Turn of the Fuly, thus, 16: 
[92 :: 4500: 54000 ; Which laſt are half the 
Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy. This 34000 being 
divided by 4500, (which are the. true Numbers 
already pirched upon) the Quotient will be 12, 
which being not too big for one ſingle Quotient, 
needs not be divided into more, and the Work 
will ſtand thus: | 
EE As to the Hour-hand, the great 
9) 108 (12 Wheel which performs only one 


8) 64 (8 Revolution in 12 Turns of the Mi- 


8) 60 (75 nute-wheel, will ſhew the Hour ; 
8) 40 (J or you may order it to be done by 
| 15 the Minute-wheel. 8 


For the Calculation of the Striking Part of any 
Clock, obſerve theſe Directions. 


t. Conſider that here you need have regard only 


to the Count wheel, Striking- wheel, and Detent- 


wheel, which move round in this Proportion. 
The Count wheel, commonly goes round once 
in 12 or 24 Hours: The Detent · wheel moves 
round every Stroke the Clock ſtriketh, or ſome- 
times but once in two Strokes; wherefore it fol- 
lows, Thar, 


2. As many Pins as are in the Pin- wheel, ſo many 


Turns hath the Derent- wheel in one Turn of the 
Pin-wheel ; or (which is the ſame) the Pins of the 


Pin-wheel, are the Quotient of that Wheel, di- 
vided by the Pinion of the Detent- wheel. Bur if 
the Detent- wheel moveth bur once round in two 
Strokes of the Clock, then the ſaid Quotient is bur 


half the Number of Pins. 


3. As many Turns of the Pin-wheel as are re» 
quired to perform the Strokes of 12 Hours, (which 
are 78) ſo many Turns muſt the Pinion of Reporr 
have, to turn round the Count-wheel once : Or 


thus, the Quotient of 78 divided by the Number 


of Striking- pins, ſhall be the Quotient for the Pi- 


nion of Report, and the Count-wheel; and this is 
in caſe the Pinion of Report be fixed to the Arbor 
of the Pin- wheel, as is commonly 
done. This Example will make all 8) 48 (6 
plain: The Locking-wheel being — 
48, the Pinion of Report 8, the 6) 78 (13 
Pin-wheel 78, the Striking-pins are 6) 60 (10 
13, and ſo of the reſt. Note alſo, 6) 48 (8 
That 78 divided by 13, gives 6, the | 
Quotient of the Pinion of Report. | 

As for the Warning-wheel and Fhing- wheel, it 
matters little what Number they have, their Ule 
being only to bridle the Rapidity of the Motion 
of the other Wheels. 0 


4. The following Rules will alſo be of great 
Ule in this kind of Calculation; and by their 


Help theſe Problems may readily be reſolved. 


1. To find how many Strokes the Clock ſiriketh in one 
Turn of the Fuſy or Barrel. 


Fuſy, Is to the Days of the Clock's concinuance : : 


o is the Number of Strokes in 24 Hours, vi. 3 6, 
3 


As the Number of Turns of the Great-wheel, or 
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6. To find the Strokes in the Clock's Continuance, Viz 


—— — _ — — — 


o 


VAT 


ro the Strokes in one Tarn of the Fuſy or Great- 
wheel. 


2. To find how many Days the Clock will go. 


As the Number of Strokes in 24 Hours, vi. 
156, Is to the Strokes in one Turn of the Fuly : : 
So is the Turns of the Fuſy or Great-wheel, To the 
Days of the Clock's Continuance or Going. 


3. To find the Number of Turns of the Fuſy or Barrel. 


As the Strokes in one Turn of the Fuſy, Is to the 
Strokes in 24 Hours, viz. 156 : : So is the Clocks 


| Continuance, To the Number of Turns of the 


Fuſy or Great- wheel. 


4: To fit the Pinion of Report on the Spindle of the 
VBGBreat- wheel. 


As the Nu nber of Strokes in the Clock's Con- 


rinuance, or in all its Turns of the Fuſy, to the 


Turns of the Fuſy:: So are the Strokes in 12 
Hours, which are 78, To the Quotient of the 


Pinion of Report, fixed upon the Arbor of the 


Great- wheel. 
3. To fix the Pinion of Report to any Wheel. 


Divide 78 by the Number of Strokes in one 
Turn of the Wheel you intend to fix your Pinion 


of Report upon, and your Quotient ſhall be tha 
of the Pinion of Report. 


As 12 : Is to 78 :: So are the Hours of the 


Clock's Continuance : To the Number of Strokes 
in that Time. 


Or thus rather ; Multiply the Strokes in one | 


Turn of the Great · wheel by the Number of Turns 


of the Fuſy, the Product are the Strokes in the 
Clocks Continuance. 


The Uſe of theſe Rules appears plain by the 
following Examples. = 


1. In ſmall Pieces; having pitched upon the 
Number-of Turns, and the Continuance of your 
Clock, find (by Rule 6.) the Strokes in its Con- 
tinuance ; then (if you make the Great- wheel the 
Pinion-wheel) divide theſe Strokes by the Number 
of Turns, and you have the Number of Striking- 
pins ; Or divide by the Number of Pins, and you 
have the Number of Turns. 


Thus a Clock of 30 Hours, with 15 Turns of | 


the Great- wheel, hath 195 Strokes. 
For (by Rule 6.) 12 : 758: : 30: 195. 


Divi- F 15 J 195 F 13, the Strik ing · pin. 
ding by 1 13 $ 195 1 15, the Number of Turns. 
2. In Calculating the Numbers of a Clock of 


much longer Continuance, you muſt make your 
Pin-wheel further diſtant from the Great-wheel : 


And ee pitched upon your Turns, find out the 


Number of Strokes in one Turn of rhe Grear-wheel 
or Fuſy, (by Rule 1.) Thus in an 8 Day Piece of 


16 Turns, As 16 : 8:: 156 : 78. Alſo, in a 
Piece of 32 Days and 16 Turns, 16: 32 :: 156: 
312. 

Theſe Strokes thus found, are the Number 
which is to be broken into a convenient Parcel of 
Quotients, thus: | 

Firſt, reſolve upon the Number of your Striking- 
pins, by which'divide the laſt mentioned Number, 
the Quotient arifing ſhall be due or more Quotients 
for the Wheels and Pinions. Thus in the Month- 
piece, if you take your Pins 8, divide 312 by it, 
the Quotient is 39 ; but that being too big for one 
muſt be cut into two Quotients for Wheels and 
Pinions, or as near as poflible, which are either 
7 and 5, or 67, and 6, which laſt is equal to 39, 
and therefore may ſtand, and 'twill be thus: 


10) 65 (64 
8) 48 (6 
6) 48 (8 Pins. 


The Oden being thes determined, and ac: 
cordingly the Wheels. and Pinions; then find a 


Quotient for the Pinion of Reporr, to carry round 
the Count-wheel once in 12 Hours, or as you 
pleaſe. If you fix your Pinion of Report on the 
Great-wheel Arbor, you muſt work by the fourth 
Rule, | 

Thus in the laſt Example, the Strokes in the 
Continuance are 4992 (by Rule 6.) then (by Rule 4.) 
as 4992 : 16::78 : £233, or 4992) 1248, 
which is the Pinion and the Wheel. . 

But theſe Numbers being not the uſual Num- 


bers of a Month-piece, but only made uſe of here 


for Illuſtration ſake ; and in Practice they com- 


monly increaſe the Number of Strikings, and ſo 
make the Second-wheel the Striking-wheel. Sup- 
poſe you take 24 Pins, divide 312 by it, and the 
Quotient is 13, Which is little enough for one 
Quotient, and may therefore ſtand thus: 


8) 104 (13 
6) 72 (12, 24 Pins; 


Where the Quotient of the Firſt- wheel is 13. In 
the Second-wheel of 72 Teeth, are the 24 Pins, 
altho irs Quotient is but 12, becauſe the Hoop- 
wheel is double, and goes round bur once in two 
Strokes of the Pin-wheel. In this the Pinion of 
Report is the ſame with the laſt, if fixed upon the 
Arbor of the Great-wheel. Bur if fixed on the 
Arbor of the Second or Pin-wheel, irs Quotient is 
found by Rule 5, viz. 73 divided by 24, gives 
the Quotient of the Pinion of Report 32, thus 
12) 39 (3 The Pinion of Report being then 12, 
the Count-wheel will be 39. | 


The Calculation of a Year-piece is the ſame 3 


however, to perfect the Reader therein, we 
ſhall give this Example. | 


Suppoſe your Piece were to go 395 Days with 
16 Turns, and 26 Striking- pins. There are 3851 
Strokes in one Turn of the Great- wheel (by the 
Rule 1.) for 16: 395: : 156: 3851. And 3851 
divided by 26, leaves 148 to be broken into 
Quotients, for Wheels and Pinions, which may 
be 12 and 12; for 12 into 12, gives 144, which 


is as near as it can well be to 148; then the 
| Work ſtands thus: 


10) 120 


DU WY” ͤ OT 


WAT 


WAT 
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10) 120 (12 
8) 96 (12 
. 78 (26 Pins. 


In this Place, it would not be amiſs for you to 
correct your Work, and ſee how near your Num- 
ber comes to what you deſigned at firſt, becauſe 
they did not fall out exact. | 

Firſt, for the true Continuance of your Clock, 
Multiply the Quotients and Striking-pins together, 
and you'll have the true Number of ME in one Turn 
of the Great=wheel. So here, 12 x 12 x 26 = 3744, 
which is the true Number of Strokes; then the 
true Continuance (by Rule 2) is 384, for 


As 156 : 3744 :: 16: 384 


If this Continuance doth not pleaſe you, you 
may come nearer to your firſt propoſed Number 
of 395 Days by a ſmall Encreale of the Number 
of Turns, (by Rule 3) viz. making your Turns 


As 3744: 156 2: 395: 16 f near. 


But for the Pinion of Report, if you fix it on 
the Great- wheel, it will require an exceſſive Num- 
ber; if you fix it upon the Pin- wheel, which is 
uſual, then (by Rule 3) it will and thus, 13) 39 (3 
the Quotient is 3, the Pinion of Report 13, and 
the Count-wheel 39. 


If to any Clock it be required to fir Quarters or 
Chimes, &c. you may proceed thus. 


1. You are to conſider, that Quarters are gene- 
rally a diſtinct Part from the Clock-parr, which 
ftrikerh the Hour; and the Striking-whee! may be 
the Firſt, Second- wheel, Sc. according to your 
Clock's Continuance; unto which Wheel you may 
fix the Pinion of Report. 

The Locking- wheel muſt be divided into 4, 8, or 
more unequal Parts, ſo as to ſtrike the Quarter, 
and lock ar the firſt Notch, or the Half Hour, and 


lock at the ſecond Notch, Sc. And in doing this 
' you may make it to Chime the Quarters, or ſtrike 


them upon two Bells, or more. 

_ Tis uſual for the Pin-wheel or the Locking- 
wheel to unlock the Hour- part in theſe Clocks; 
which is eaſily done by ſome Jogg or Latch, at the 


End of the laſt Quarter, ro lift up the Detents off 
the Hour-parts. 


If you would have your Clock ſtrike at the Half 


Hour, as well as whole Hour, you muſt make the 
Locking- wheel of the Hour part double; that is, 
it muſt have two Notches of a ſort, to ſtrike 1, 


2, 3, 4, Sc. twice a-piece. 1 5 


2. As for Chimes, I need ſay nothing of the Lifr- 
ing-pieces and Derents, ro lock and unlock; nor 
of the Wheels to bridle the Motion of the Barrel; 
only you are to obſerve, That the Barrel muſt be 
as long in turning round, as you are in Singing 
the Tune it is to Play. | 

As for the Chime» Barrel, it may be made up ot 


certain Bars that run a-thwart it, With a conve- 


nient Number of Holes punched in them, to put in 
the Pins that are to draw each Hammer. By this 
means you may change the Tune, without chang- 
ing the Barrel. Such is the N. Exchange Clock 


in London, and others. In this Caſe, the Pins of 
Nur which draw the Hammers, muft hang down 
from the Bar, ſome more, ſome leſs, and ſome 
ſtanding upright in the Bar; the Reaſon whereof 
is, to play the Time of the Tune rightly. | 

For the Diſtance of each of theſe Bars may be 
a Semibrief, &c. of which hereafter. 
| Bur the uſual way is, to have the Pins thar 
draw the Hammers, fixed on the Barrel. For the 
placing of which Pins, you may proceed by the 
way of Changes on Bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. Oc 
rather make uſe of the Muſical. Notes. 

Where you muſt obſerve, what is the Compaſs 
of your Tune, or how many Notes or Bells there 
are from the higheſt to the loweſt ; and accord- 


ingly, the Barrel muſt be divided from End to 
— of 


Thus, in the following Examples, each of thoſe 
Tunes are 8 Nores in compaſs ; and accordingly, 
the Barrel is divided into 8 Parts. Theſe Divi- 


ſions are ſtruck round the Barrel, oppoſite to which 


are the Hammer- tails. 

I ſpeak here, as if there was only one Hammer 
to each Bell, that you may more clearly apprehend 
what I am explaining. But when two Notes of the 
ſame Sound come together in a Tune, there muſt be 
two Hammers to that Bell, ro ſtrike it. So that, if 
in all the Tunes you intend to Chime, of 8 Notes 
compaſs, there ſhould happen to be ſuch double 
Notes on every Bell, inſtead of 8 you muſt have 
16 Hammers; and accordingly, you muſt divide 
your Barrel, and ſtrike 16 Strokes round it, oppo- 
fire to each Hammer- tail. | Fs 

Then you are to divide it round about into as 
many Diviſions, as there are Muſical Bars, Semi- 
briefs, Minums, Sc. in your Tune. 

Thus the 1ooth Pſalm-rune hath 20 Semibriefs ; 
and each Diviſion of it is a Semibrief. The firſt 
Note of it alſo is a Semibrief, and therefore on the 
Chime-Barrel muſt be a whole Divifion from 5 to 
5, as you may underſtand plainly, if you conceive 
the Surface of a Chime- Barrel to be repreſented by 
the following Tables, as if the Cylindrical Super- 
ficies of rhe Barrel were ſtretch d out at length or 
extended on a Plain. And then ſuch a Table ſo 
dotted or divided, if it were to be wrapped round 
the Barrel, would ſhew the Places where all the 
Pins are to ſtand in the Barre) : For the Dots run- 
ning about the Table, are the Places of the Pins 
hat play che Tune. 


The Notes of the 100 Pſalm. 
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4 Table for Dividing the Chime-Barrel of the 


100 Pſalm. | 
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If you would have your Chimes compleat in- 
deed, you ought to have a Ser of Bells to the Ga- 
mut Notes; ſo as that each Bell having the true 
Sound of Sol, La, Mi, Fe, you may play any 
Tune with its Flars and Sharps ; nay, you may 
by theſe means play both the Baſs and Treble, 
with one Barrel. | | 

And by ſetting the Names of your Bells at the 


Head of any Tune, you may eaſily transfer that 


Tune to your Chime-Barrel, without any Skill in 
Muſick. Bur obſerve, That each Line in the Mu- 
fick is three Notes diſtant ; that is, there is a Note 
between each Line, as well as upon it. 


To Calculate a Piece of Clock-work that ſhall repre- 


ſent any of the Celeſtial Motions, 
To effect which, you may either make thoſe 


Motions to depend on the Work already in the | 


Movement, or elſe you may meaſure them by the 


Beats of a Balance or Pendulum. 4 


If you would proceed the latter way, you muſt 
however contrive a Piece to go a certain Time, 
with a certain Number of Turns. 

But to determine the Motion intended, you muſt 
proceed one of theſe two ways; either, | 


1. Find how many Beats are in the Revolution; 
divide theſe Bears by the Beats in one Turn of the 
Wheel or Pinion, which you intend ſhall drive the 
intended Revolution, 4 the Quotient ſhall be the 
Number to perform the lame; which, if it be too 
big for one, may be broken into more Quotients. 
Thus, if you would repreſent the Synodical Revo- 
lution of the Moon, (which is 29 Days, 12 Hours) 
with a Pendulum that ſwings Seconds, the Move- 
ment to go 8 Days, with 16 Turns of the Fuſy, 
and the Great-wheel to drive the Revolution, di- 
vide 2551500 (the Beats in 29 Days, 12+ Hours) 
by 4200, (the Beats in one Turn of the Great- 
wheel} and you'll have 59 in the Quotient; 
which being too big for one, may be put into two 
Quotients. 


Or, 


1 


2. You may proceed as directed before in Cal- 


culating a Piece of Watch- work, via. Chuſe your 
Train, Turns of the Fuſy, Continuance, &c. And 
then, inſtead of finding a Quotient for the Pinion 
of Report, find a Number, (which is all one as a 
Pinion of Report) to Specificate your Revolution 
by this Rule following. 


As the Beats in one Turn of the Great-wheel is 
to the Train; So are the Hours of the Revolu- 
tion to the Quotient of the Revolution. 


(which in 29 Years, 183 Days) with a 16 Hour 
Watch, of 26928 Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy 
and 20196 the Train; the Quotient of the Re- 
volution will be 193824. For as 26928: 20196: - 
258432, ( the Hours in 22 Years and 183 Days) 
To 193824. | 


Here Note, Thar the Great-wheel Pinion is to 


Thus, to perform the Revolution of Saturn, 


drive the Revolution- work. 


Bur if you would have the Revolution to be 
driven by the Dyal- wheel, and the Work already 
in the Movement, then you muſt firſt know the 
Days of the Revolution. And becauſe the Dyal- 
wheet commonly goeth round twice in a Day, 
therefore double the Number of the Days in the 
Revolution, and you have the Number of Turns 
of the Dyal-wheel in that Time. This Number 
of Turns, is what you are to break into a con- 
venient Number of Quotients, for the ' Wheels 
and Pinions. 


r. A Motion to ſhew the Day of the Moneh. 


The Days in the largeſt Month are 31; thoſe 
doubled are 62, which are the Turns of the Dyal- 
wheel, which may be broken into theſe two 
Quotients 15 + and 4, whoſe Product is 62; 
therefore chuſing your Wheels and Pinions (by 
the former Directions) your Work is done, and 
will ſtand thus: | 
4) 62 (1542 
5) 20 ( 4 


Or if a larger Pinion than one of 5 be neceſſary, 
by reaſon it is concentrick to a Wheel, you may 
take 10 for the Pinion, and 40 for the Wheel; 
then 'rwill ſtand thus: 

| 4) 62 (15 
10) 40 ( 4 


And the Work will lie thus in the Movement, vix. 
Fix your Pinion 10 concentrical tothe Dyal-wheel 
(or to turn round with it upon the ſame Spindle ) 
This. Pinion 10 drives the Wheel 4o ; which 
Wheel has the Pinion 4 in irs Center, which car- 
rieth abour a Ring of 62 Teeth, divided on the 
upper Side into 31 Parts or Days. 

Or, without the Trouble of many Wheels you 
may effect this Motion, viz. By a Ring divided 
into 30 or 31 Days, and as many Fangs or Teeth, 
which are caught and puſhed, forward once in 24 
Hours by a Pin in the Wheel, that goeth round in 
that Time. This is the uſual way in Royal Pen- 
dulams, and. many other Watches; and there- 


2 being common, there needs no more be ſaid 
of it. 


2. A Motion to ſhew the Age of the Advow. 


The Moon finiſherh her Courſe in 29 Days and 
a little above an half. This 29 Days, (not re- 
garding the ſmall Exceſs) makes 59 twelve 
Hours or Turns of the Dyal-wheel, which is to 


be broken into convenient Quotients ; which may 
be 5, 9, and 10, as here, 


10) 59 


£ W EI” 


V EI 
10) 59 (59 4) 59 (143 
| 4) 40 (10 10) 40 ( 4 
Or 14 * and 4 ſo that if you fix a Pinion of 10 


concentrical with your Dial-wheel, to drive a 


Wheel of 40, which drives 4 Pinion of 4, which 
carries about a Ring or Wheel of 59 Teeth onee 
in 29 Days; which Ring may be allo be divided 
into 29 Parts; or carry an Index to point to a 
Circle ſo divided. | 


3: 4 Motion to ſhew the Day of the Tear, the Sun's 
Place in the Ecliptick, Sun's Riſing or Setting, 
or any other Annual Motion of 365 Days. 


The Double of 365, is 730, the Turns of the 
Dial-wheel in one Year ; which may be broken 
into theſe Quotients, viz. 18 4 and 10 and 4, thus. 


4) 73 (185 
4) 40 (10 
5) 20( 4 


Or into 18 5, $ and 5 thus, 


—— 


4) 73 (183 | 


4) 32 (8 
4) 20 (3 


So that a Pinion of 5 is to lead a Wheel of 20, 
which again, by a Pinion of 40; and that by a 


Pinion of 4, carrieth about a Wheel or Ring of 73 
divided into 12 Months, and their Days ; or into 


the 12 Signs, and their Degrees, or into the Sun's 
Riſing and Setting, Sc. And for the ſetting on 


*» 


only twice a Day, and to keep Time (as near as 
can be) with the Accurate Mr. Flamſieed's moſt 
correct Tables. 


5. To calculate. Numbers, to ſhew the Motion of the 
Planets, the ſlow Motion of the fixed Stars, the 
Sun's Apog.cum, the Revolution of the Dragon's 
Head and Tail, whereby the Eclipſes of the Sun 
and Moon are found, the Revolution of the ſeveral 
Orbs, according to the Prolemaick Syſtem, or of the 
Celeſtial Bodies themſelves, according to better 
Syſtems, &c. 


Beſides the Direction already given, there needs 


only thus much in general; i. e. Knowing the 


Years of any of theſe Revolutions, you may break 
that Number into Quorients, if you will make the 
Revolution depend upon the Year's Motion which 
is already in the Movement, and deſcribed in the 
3d of this. Or if you would have it depend 
upon the Dial-wheel, or upon the Beats of a Pen- 
dulum, enough is ſaid before to direct you in this 
Marter. | 


In all theſe low Motions, you may ſomewhar 
ſhorten your Labour by endleſs Screws to ſerve 


for Pinions, which are but as a Pinion of one 
Tooth. 


An Inſtance of this you have in the Account 
Sir Jonas Moore gives of his large Sphere-going 
Cleck-work, in his' Math. Compendium, p. 117. 
where a Motion of 17100 Years 1s performed by 
fix Wheels, being for the Sun's Apogeum. His 
Words are thele. | 


* For the Great-wheel fixed is 96, a Spindle- 


of this laſt, Mr. Oughtred has given a Table in wheel of 12 Bars turns round it 8 times in 24 


his Opuſcula. 
4. To ſhew the Tides at any Port. 


This is done without any other trouble, than 
the Moons Ring (mentioned in the 2 of this) to 
move round by a fixed Circle, divided into twice 
12 Hours, and numbred the contrary way to the 
Age of the Moon. 

To ler this to go right, you muſt find out at 
what Point of the Compaſs the Moon makes Full 
Sea, at the Place you would have your Watch 
ſerve to: Convert that Point into Hours, allowing 
for every Point North or South loſt, 45 of an 
Hour. 

Thus at London- Bridge, tis vulgarly thought to 
be High-water the Moon at North-Eaſt, and 


South · Weſt, which are four Points from the North 


or South. 

Or thus: By the Tide- Tables, learn how 
many Hours from the Moon's Southing, tis High- 
water. OS 
Or thus: Find at what Hour it is High- water, 
at the Full and Change of the Moon; as at Lon- 
don- Bridge, the full Tide is reckoned to be three 
Hours from the Moons Southing, or at 3 of the 
Clock at the Full and Change. The Day of Con- 
junction, or New-Moon, with a little Stud to point, 
being ſer ro the Hour ſo found, will afterwards 
point to the Hour of the full Tide. 

This is the common way: But this Ring being 
always in Motion, whereas the Tides are nor, a 
better way perhaps may be found out; as ſuppoſe 
by cauſing a Wheel or Ring to be moved forward 


Hours; that is, in 3 Hours; after theſe, there 
are four Wheels, 20, 73; 24, 75, wrought by 


[© endleſs Screws, that are in Value bur one; 


„ wherefore 3, 20, 73, 24, and 75, multiplied 
together continually produceth 7884000 Hours, 
which divided by 24, gives 3285000 Days, 


* 75 is a Pinion of 6, turning a great Wheel that 
© carrieth the Apogæum Number 114; and 114 
e divided by 6, gives 19 the Quotient; and goo 


“Times 19, is 17100 Years. 


WATER, which the Chymiſts call Phlegm, is 

the 4th of rhe 5 Chymical Principles, and one of 
the Paſſive ones. Tis never draws pure and un- 
mix d, which makes it a little more deterſive than 
common Water. 
This Principle, probably, contributes much to 
the Growth of Bodies, in that it both renders and 
keeps the Active Principles fluid. So that they 
are capable of being convey d by Circulation into 
the Pores of the Mix d; and alſo, becauſe it tem- 
pers their exhorbitant Motion, and keeps them 
together, ſo that they ate not ſo eaſily and ſoon 
diſſipated. | 

In all ſuch Bodies, whoſe Active Subſtances are 
joined and united pretty cloſely together, as in 
common Salt, Tarter, all Plants that are not 
odoriferous, and in many Animal Bodies this Prin- 
ciple is the firſt that comes in Diſtillation. But 
when Water is mixed with volatile Salts, or with 
the Spirit of Wine, or is in any odoriferous Mixts, 
then the volatile Particles will riſe and come away 


| firſt, 
$8 WATER- 


** equal to 900 Years. Now on the laſt Wheel, 
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WATER-Born, is when a Ship even and juſt 
wich the Ground, firſt begins to float or ſwim, 
being born up by the Water. 3 
WATER-Line of a Ship, is that which diſtin- 
iſheth that Part of her which is under Water 
m thar above, when ſhe is duly laden. 
WATER-Shoet, is a fort of Riding at Anchor, 
when a Ship is Moored neither croſs the Tide nor 
right up and down, but quartered betwiæt both. 
WATER-##ay, in a Ship, is a (mall Piece of 
Timber lying fore and aft on her Deck, cloſe by 
her Sides, to prevent the Waters running down 
there. 
WATERY Humour of the Eye: See Aqueous 
Humours, 
WATERY Meteors : See Meteors. 
WAVED, or Wavy, a Term in Heraldry, when 


a Bordure, or any Ordinary or Charge in a Coat off 


Arms bath its Out-lines of this Shape 


0 


eafily rifing and falling like the Waves of the 


A. 

WAVES of the Sea, or any Water. Sir Iſaac 
Neweon hath demonſtrated, Lib. 2. Prop. 45. Prin- 
cip. That their Velocity is always in half the Ra- 
tio of their Breadth ; and their Breadth is eſtima- 
ted to be the Diſtance between the two Summics, 
or top Edges of any two Waves; or a right Line 
drawn from the middle of one Hollow, to the 
middle of the other. 

Ler there be a Pendulum, whoſe Lengrh from 
the Point of Suſpenſion to the Center of Ofcilla- 
tion ſhall be the Breadth of any two Waves; then 
while the Pendulum makes ir Oſcillations, the 
Waves will paſs over a Diſtance equal to their 
Breadth. 


Hence he concludes, That thoſe Waves whoſe | 


Latitude or Breadth is 3 4 Pariſian Feet, will paſs 
over a Diſtance equal ro their Breadth in a Se- 
cond of Time. | 

And in the Time of one Minute, theſe Waves 


11000 ſuch Feet nearly. 

WAY of a Ship, is 338K the ſame with the 
Rake or * of her forward or aftward on: But tis 
moſtly uſed as to her Sailing: For when ſhe goes 


a-pace, they ſay, She hath a good Way, or makes a | 
freſh Way. Alſo when they keep an Account how | 


faſt ſhe ſails by the Log; they call ir keeping an 


Account of her Way : And becauſe moſt Ships are 


apt to fall a little to Leeward of their true Courſe, 
they always in cafting up the Log-board, allow 


| ſomething for her Leeward Way, or Lee-way ; 


which is one Point or more according ro her Way 
of Sailing, 

WAY of the Rounds in Fortification, is a Space 
left for the Paſſage of the Rounds between the 
Rampart and the Wall of a Forrify'd Town. Bur 
it is not ſo much in uſe, becauſe not having a Pa- 
rapet above a Foot thick, it may be ſoon over- 
thrown by the Enemies Cannon. 

WAY WISER, the ſame with Perambulator; 
which ſee. 

 WEAPON-SALVE : See Armarium. 

WEATHER-COYLE; when a Ship being a 

Hull, has her Head brought about, ſo as to lie that 


way which her Stern did before, without looſing of | 


* 


— 


_— 


* 


| 
; 


of 
vu 
2 

af 


| 


| 


will run 183 Feet, and in the Space of an Hour, | 


{ 


Wheat of the bet ſort, — - 
White Oats, 29 - : : 
White Peale, , 8 
Parley, "| Gs 
Malt two Months old, 20 4 © 
Field Beans, $0. $ > 
Wheaten- meal unſifted, 35 0 6 
Rye- meal unſifted, 0 
Pump-water, a $ o 
Bay-ſalt, | nn 
| White Sea · ſalt, 5 
Common Sand. i 
Newcaſtle Coal, 67 12 0 
Gravel, „„ 
Wood - aſhes, 88 58 5 © 


any Sail, but only by the bearing up of the Helo 
this is called Feather-coyling of | . f : 


WEATHER-GAGE, thar Ship is ſaid to have 


the Weather gage of another; when ſhe is ro Wi 
| of 2 2 5 is to Wind- 


WEIGHT of the Air: See Air. Mr. Boyle cal- 


culares, That when the Mercury in the common 


Barometer, ſtands at 30 Inches, the Weight of th 
whole Atmoſpherical Column of Air, 3 


on an Inch Square of Space, is 18 Pounds = 1 
or 15 Pounds r Averdupois. EM 


WEIGHT of « Cubick-Inch of ſeveral Bodies. 


Of Water was 256 Grains, 
Of Quickfilver 3580 Grains. 


ho Magni- Wei he 
1 tude. in Water: 


FVeight of a Cubick Foot of ſeveral Bodies. 
Averdupois Weight. 


by moſt accurate Experiments on Pendulums, that 
.. the 


| Mr Boyle found that the Weight of a Cubick- 


6 Ox. i 
old. | 9.91735 o. 10083 9.32962 
Quickfilver. 7.93388 0.12604 228 | 
Lead. | 6.16198 0.16229 5.58425 
Silver. 3.30083 0.18179 4.92310 
Copper. 481342 0.20776 4.23369 
Hammered Iron. 4.27715 0.23380 3-69942 
Caſt Iron. 3-96321 0.25258 3.29048 
Tin. 3.96694 0.25208 3.38921 
Marble. 1.39631 0.62644 1.01858 
Common Stones. 1.09835 0.91045 0.52062 
Honey. 0.79339 1.26042 0.21566 
Salt Water. 0.57773 1.79490 | 
Freſh Water. 0.52773 1.77490 
Oil. 9.47603 2.10069 
Wheat. 0.37623 2.65757 
Dried Oak. 0.49745 2.45609 
The Weight of Bodies on the Surface of the 
Planets, | 

Suppoſe in io * 0000 £ chat ſame Body 

it weig „ 

Earth muſt weigh 012512 

Jupiter, 0804 
Of 3 Moon, 00630 
| Saturn, $0536 


Our Excellent Sir Iſaac Newton faith, he found 
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Drugs, 
N Soap, Hemp, and all things that have Waſte; 
all baſe Metals and Minerals, as Iron, Steel, 


WEI 


WEI 


the Quantity of Matter in Bodies, is always pro- 
rtionable to cheir eight. | 
He faith alſo, That the Attrat:iones Motrices, or 


Weights of one Sphere, or Globe, to another at 


equal Diſtances from the Centers, are as the attra- 
ding and attracted Sphere multiplied into one 
another; or as the Product of thoſe two Spheres 

But at unequal Diſtances from the Centers, a5 
thole Products divided by the Squares of the Di. 


ſtances between the Centers, Prop. 76. Corol. 


LF. -- 


A Table of the Foreign Pound Averdupois, compared 
with our Pound Engliſh. 


The Pound Averdu- | 
e pois into 100 Parts. 
London, — - — - 100 


Paris, — - E ks -.. 0.93 


Averdupois Weight, is that by which all Phyſical 
rocery, Rofin, Wax, Pitch, Tar, Tal- 


Lead, Tin, Copper, Alom, Coperas, Sc. are 
weighed, 


| 43008 ; 14336 


IEEE 
5 
g 


Lyon, - ar bow - — 2.09 
Bologn, - 2 2 o. 89 
Amſterdam, - - - o. 931 
Antwerp, - - - 0.98 
Leyden, - . — o. 96 
Lorain, Fw - - 0.88 
Mechlin, - - OM 0.98 
Middlebourg, EM > - 0.98 
Strasbourg, * — - o. 93 
Bremen, - - - o. 94 
Cologn, - ED - o.97 | 
Frankfort, - — 3 
Hamborough, — - 0. 95 
59 Leipſick, | — - 1. 13 
Norimberg. — — o. 94 
Vienna, — - = ©. 03 
Caſtile, - - - 0.99 
Lisbon, - - s a . 
Gibraltar, - = 1.03 
Toledo, - - - 1. 00 
Reme, - 2M ® - 3.2 
Bononia, - - - 3.27 
Florence, - OM „* 3.239 
Naples, - 5 | - 1. 43 
Genoa, - - — 1.4. 
Mantua, = « - 1. 43 
Dei - 1.40 
Parma, - o - - 1.43 
Venice, - - - *. Mo 
2 ES. ERS. 
Copenhagen, — ®= 0.94 
Prague, . — — 
Cairo, + "M - = 1. 61 
Conſtantinople, * - - 0.86, 


A Table of Ayerdupois Weight; 


Seruples. 
3 rectus. 
Ounces. 


— — 


384 128 16 1 


1792 | 112 [Eundreds. 
7174 22 


3384 | 224 o | 20 Tuns. 


— ———— — 


| 860160 286720 


Troy FWeight, is that by which Gold, Silver, 
Jewels, Amber, Electuaries, Bread, Corn. Li- 
quors, Sc. are weighed ; and from this Weight 


all Meatures of wet and dry Commodities are 
taken. 


A Table of Troy Weight. 


Grain. 


- * Wh 2 weight. 


| 480 | 20 Ounces, 


12 Ponds. 


| 5760 1245 | 


A Table of Apothecaries Weight. 


Grain. 


Fcruples, 


| a 
60 3 Drachms; 


430 24 | g INunces. 


— —— — — — 


$790 288 25 12 Pounds. 


Foreign Weights, 


Generally three ſorts of Weigbts are uſed for 
Merchandize. 


1. Weights of great Content; as Hundreds, 


1.06, Kintals, Centenets, Talents, Thouſands, Weighs, 


Skippounds, Charges, Lupounds, Rooves, Cc. 


2. Weights of lefſer Content; as Pounds, Mina's, 
Manehs“ Rotuli, Sc. 


3. Small Weighrs as Ounces of 12. 14, 16, 18, 


20, 30, Sc. to the Pound, and the Subdivifions of 
the Ounce. 


fore. 


Cantars, Cenreners. or Kintals, ſometimes wrote 
Quintals, accounted by Merchants as Hundreds ; 
are of 100, 112, 120, 125, 128, 132, and 140 
Pounds. 


or 180 Pound, or 200 Pound and - tor a Charge. 
Skippounds, uſed in many Places, % Shippound, 
or Shippond ; for as in Italy, and other Countries, 


| the Carga, Cargo, or Charge, is the Loading of an 
$K 2 Hole 


Talents of the Hebrews, Greeks, are ſeen be- 


Weighs, or Weys, are commonly 165 Pound, 
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WE 1 ee wa 
oa; "che Skipponnd | Mixzias, i commonly underſtood ro be t0000 
Horſe of 300 or 400 Pound: So is the Skippound | Mizias, is | | 
„ er Drachms, of 8 to an Ounce, and 12 Ounces to 
a Ship. Skippounds are of 300, 320, 340, and | a Pound. . 


* 


400 Pound to the Skippound. Cargo is often| Seftertia's of Cleoparre in Egypt, and other 


taken for the whole Lading or Burthen of a Ship. | Places in Africa, were two Pounds 3, for 30 Se- 
Liſpounds, of 15, 16, and ſometimes 20 Pound | ftertia's make 125 Pound, but in Thracia it was 
ro the Liſpound. | bur 2 x of a Pound. | 
Rooves, or Arrobas of 10, 20, 25, 30, and 4>| Pound is divided into more or leſs Ounces. 
Pound to the Roove. Mark Weight, commonly 8 Ounces. 
Stone of 6,8, 14, 16, 18, 20, 21, 24, 32, and| Mark Pound 16 Ounces, that is 2 Marks. 
40 Pound to ſome Stones. Mina Ptolemaics, 1 5 Rotuli, or 18 Ounces, or 
Poade of Ruſſia, by Heylin is 40 Pound. | 144 Drachms, and in lefſer Diviſions thus : 


| 1 BY 
| Rotuli. | Ounces. |Drachms.| Scruples. | Obols. or | Aereoli. 
| | :  Carrats. 


——  W__— —Eũ—j—3 — —— — __ —_— 


—yB 


N 1+ | 18 | 144 | 432 | 864 | 1296 | 2592 


— —— — 
— — 


Rotulus| 13.1 96: 1: 28 | $56 864 1728 


Ounce.| 8 Mm. 48 72 144 


Drachm.| 3 


Siliqua, 
or 
Carrat. 


Mane, or Maneh, in Arabia, double one of 161 This Romana, and is indeed of Alexandria, the 
Ounces, and one of 20 Ounces. Pound there being 20 Ounces. | 
That called Alialica, Baſaria, Alanthalica, and Rotulus in Arabia, Syria, Afia Minor, Egypt, 

land Venice, reckoned for a Pound, is thus divided. 


Egęyptia. 


Or or or or or or or 


Sextaries, Deniers, Darching Scruples, Por” Danings, Kirats, 
Garma. jOrloffs. 


unces.| Cicles. |Aurees.|Drachms. 


Lupines. | Siliqua's. | 


— — — — 


Rotulus, or Pound, 12 24 „6 288 | 576 | 864 |. 1728 


Sacros) 2 \ 7 5 24 | 48 | 72 | 144 
42 — — 

or Sextary| 32 3 24 36 | 72 
Ounce, Wes | 


or 
Cicle. Denier,| TS 3 us 65 105 | 205 


Or — 2 —4— 


Aureus, Drachm, 3 7 9 
Aunius, as - — 
Andana- Darch- Scruple,| 2 3 6 
kus. ing Ally, Garme, = — 98 

Oliginat, or Obolus] 15 | 3 
— mmmm——_—_— 


4 


| . . 1 Lk 3 8 'S | | 
WE I 1 | 48 
Some mention the Phy fick Pound at Venice to f The Ale vandrian Pound 2 Ounces, . me U 
1 7 7 1 in the Ounce. 8 Scruples. | | : : * i | 
upines at Venice, called Sextula s, becauſe} The Italian Pound generally is divided into 12 13 
1 Ounce hath 72, which is 6 times 12 66 and 1 Stater | 14 
Every Neſtuff, or Aereolum (or Areolum) is the into 4 Drachms ; > hath 1 Pound 24 Staters, 96 14 
Weight of 2 Barly-Corns, (6 is there in the Rotu- | Drachms. | . 1 
lus 6912 Sraim. But in Phyfick, there and in. other Places, thus. . 
8 Wc, [ : | N 21 14 
Ounces.[Loots.| or Dram. Scruples. Obolus. Siligus t. Grains. A 
is Siliquas. | 1 
Pound.) I2 | 24 48 1.9 | 288 | 576 | 17928 | 5760 | |: 
Lot) 2 | 4 | 12 | | 
—— ] >] > * 
or — 1 
Siliqua. Dram. 3 . 
Seruple. | 5 
11 
Siliqua. | 32 | 


Spain, ſome ſay, hath a Mina Romana, which 


contains 20 Ounces: 


| A common Pound of 16 
Ounces, and a Phyſick Pound of 12 Ounces, each 


Ounce divided into 8 Drachms. The Ounce of 


che Toletan Phyſick Pound excepted, which bath, i} 


as ſome affirm, 9 Scruples. 


* 
1 


— — 3 | — 
Libra) 3. Duelr , th. 3. 1 I [Obolos. [Carars hater Grains.| 
Mina R 1 2 20 60 80 120 160 | 240 | 480 960 | 2880 5700 [11526 
Mana. NEO 3 | — — | — ( 
Libra.) 12 | 36 48 72 96 | 144 | 288 3761728 3456 6912 | 
3 [_3 2a| 6 [s| n [24 | 48 | 144 | 288 | 576 
— 11 2 22 4 By 1.216 | 48 | © 4 
Quar-| 132 3 |s | 12 | 36 [7 | 144 
tern. — Rs WERE 5 
FE 
Ln 
Syrian | 2 4. ” |< | 48 8 
— ——_—— 
7 . 6 12 | 24 
— — | 6 | 
11” 
Cares, | > | 4 
Chalcw. | 5 


Tbs 


WE I Ws WEI 
| The Common Pound of Spain. The Phyſich, Pound of Lyons, 

- Adarmes, | © e gf e 
JET ARE on os "1 unces.\Drams ber uples Grains. 
Rf x 3 | \Adarams.) | Poun 12 96 288 ” 5760 | 
Pound. 2 | 16 | 218 | 256 | Ounce. | 8 | 24 | 480 

| Mark. | 8 64 128 Dram. FEY 60 

| 0 Ounce. | 8 . | Seruple. 20 

4 1 


2 me 


„ | Cotgrave mentions a Weight called Sentule of 4 
The Phy/ick Pound of Toledo. I Scrupies, or the ſixth Part of 1 Ounce. 


Pound Weights of Germany. 


. * 

w - FF = A 

5 - _ 
ST — — 


* 


RT Cz 


Ounces. Drams.\$ C? uples, Grains | 4 


—— 
Sf... >» 


* = 1 % 


wo Fan l 

*_ — 2 — ; — 

„r 
Ry 2 2 — 2 * 


CEL "as 6. 12 — — oY 22 - 


The Pound WWeight of Vienna in Auſtria, 


Pound. I2 | 108 324 1 6480 þ 


{8 | Ounce, | 9 27 | 540 | Ounces.|Loots Nuints. Penn in. |3rains.| 
90 a nl a il Pound] 16 | 32 | 128 | 512 | 
N 1 Scruple. 20 | Ounce. | 2 3 0-7 | 
_ — eee * | 
1:18 Pound Weights of France. 4 | 
a The Weight us'd by the Merchants for the moſt | 9 
part, is of 16 Ounces, called Livre 4 Anvers, tho“ 
in ſome Places but 14, others 18 Ounces. Cor grave The German Phyſick Pound, by Alſted. 
writes the Liure, or Bund de Lyon, to be 15] 
Ounces, that de Spaigne but 14 Ounces, and di- Ounces, DramsFeruptes. Grams. 


vides the Pound of 16 Ounces, into 30 Halfs, 64 | 
Sezaines, 128 Treſeaun, 256 Groſs, 512 Demi- Pound, | 12 | 96 | 288 | 576@ | 


— 


— 


groſs. And the Pound uſed by the Farriers, con-| _ BE | 

fiſting of 12 Ounces into 90 Drams, 270 Scruples, | Ounce. | 8 | 24 486 

540 Oboles. 3 F _ — | | 
After Malines, the Ordinary, or Pound com- Dram. 3 80 


monly uſed for Merchants, is parted thus. Scruple. | 20 


—— 1 


The Pound Weigbi of Paris. i 
= In the Low-Countries they uſe Pounds of 12, 14, 


7 13, Sc. Ounces. 
Ounces. G. of, Seruple Gr _ 2 Bruges in Flanders, they have 1 Pound of 14 
Pound 16 . unces, and 1 Pound of 16 Ounces; the 100 Pound 
[128 354 | che | of 16 Ounces makes 108 Pound of 14 Ounces; but 
Nr. Ounce. 8 | 24 | 576 | the Ounces of 14 to the Pound are the heavieft, 

| EI Lad 3 for 100 of theſe are 105 4 Ounces of 6 to the 
|: F : Groſs, | 3 732 | Pound ; this Pound is thus divided. 
Lane 2 _ | 
þ FJ) 10 i Scruple, 24 | 


Pound. 
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Pound. 16 | 32 64 | 128 


W 
— 
——— 


ounce. 2] 4 | 8 


— — 


Loos. 2 | 4 
Sizaine.| 2 | 


Drachm or Quint. 


Ar Antwerp they uſe to weigh by the Hundred 
Pounds even Weight, called Sutzle, for which com- 
monly at the Weigh-houſe, is allow d 101 Pound. 
A Stone is 8 Pound. The Skippound 300 Pound. 


The Weigh 165 Pound. The Carga, or Charge, | 
400 Pound, which is two Bales of 203 Pound 


each, for an Horſe to carry. The Pound there is 
16 Ounces. FER 


This 100 Pound of Anwerp, weigheth in the 
Places following. Ee 


1 3 Abbevile, 944 lb. 
2 11 Achri, 17 4 Roruli. The 100, a Cantar 
Tambaran. 
138 Ordinary Weight. 


Alder $ 91 To weigh Steel, Tin, and 


Copper. 

2 $ Aloft, 108 "i 
3 I Alcario, w > p he Mine: 
* or Cario, I 79 Minas o 16 Ox. tor ina. 
» © 27 Roruli, of 6 lb. to the Rotuli. 


I peſo is 12 Merallicum, or a Drachm. 


50 Metallici 1 Mark. Our Mark 42 
Metallici. 


Musk and Amber ſold by this Weight 


in Egypt. 
2 11 Alepo, 22 Rotuli, of 100 to a Cantar. 


1 Rotulus is 60 Oz. or 480 Meteca | 


los, or Drachms. 
r Oz. is 8 Metecalos, or Drachms. 
1 Drachm, or Metecalo, is 5 Peſa. 


10 Peſa's are 1 Onga, or Ongia, to 


weigh Civet. 


2 1 4 © e. 
andy; 2 * Mina's of 20 Ox. 
ner ica Ma- $90 Ib. of 12 Oz. tothe Ib. 
-lica, UL 36 Mina's Seſtertias of 30 Oz. 
2 11 Aman, as Aleppo. 
I 


5 Amſterdam, 94 f Ib. And for Silks they uſe 


the Weight of Antwerp. 
7 Aquila, 147 Ib. 
I 3 Aquiſmort, 102 1b. 
78 Rotuli. i 
\r0o4 Maires, or Minas. 


5 


2 = 148 Pound. 
v1, #936 Ounces, or Sachoſi, 12 to 1 


= Rorulus. | 
3 1 Arcadia, 92 lb. and 83 lb. for Mavigetto. 
1 5 Archipelago, 120 lb. 


105 lb of Ox. to the lb. 
Armaria bo-) 93 lb. of 18 Oz. uſed for Silk and 
na, ) Copper. . 
54 1b. of 32 Oz. Fleſh Weight. 


2 3 Armenia, 130 lb. | 


[ 14 2 106 lb. 


108 Rotuli, of - 190 to a Can- 


\ 


96 lb Great Weight for Wooll. 
t 8 Arſchot, 100 lb. all one with Antwerp. 
t 8 Audenarde, or Oudenard, 1 1 0 lb. 


Con, 


of 56 Ib. 
t 4 4usburgh, 95 lb. 
1 8 Bergen Op Tome, 98 lb. 
96. Ib. Wooll Weight. 
N _ ; 106 Ih, Common Weight. 
* C131 lb. Saffron Weighr. 
I 4 Baſil, 961b. They uſe Centeners of 100 lb. 
120 lb. and 132 Ib. 2 


| Quinrals. 

1 1 Bergen, 96  - but uncertain weighing with 
a Sling. 

1 4 Bibrach, 921b. of 16 Oz. to 11b. as Con- 
ſtance, 

2 11 Barutti, 21 Rotuli. 

I 7 Bolognia, 33 Ib. of 30 Oz. to weigh Wax 

and Wooll by Rooves of 1 lb. 

1 4 Borgoigne, as Abbevile. | 

128 lb. Ordinary Weight. 


55 Copper. 
1 3 Bourdeaux, as Abbevile. 
120 lb. by the Centerer of 24 lb. 
: a dof to one Stone, and five Stone to 
to one Centener, and 5 < Stone 
ro the Centener of 132 1b. there 
allo uſed. 


11 7 Breſcia, 184 lb. and for Venice Gold 136 lb. 


71 o lb. 5 
93 lb. for Butter and Cheeſe, the 
Stone 6 Ib. and 20 Stone one 
| bats of but 4 Weight is 
Pee !! 108 lb. weighed by Stones of 
1 8 Bridge „ 6 bb. called Nails, or Neils, 


or rages. 18 Neils ro the Hundred, 45 
Neils to the Weigh, 2 Weighs 
to one Pocket of Wool. Hunt 
| ſays, 18 Neils is 144 lb. of 
our Wooll Weight. 


T | 
1 $8 Bruſſels, as Arſchot. 
Bucca, 44 Ocha's. 
1 14 Burgos, 93 Rotuli. 
2 1 Burſa, 88 Rotuli. | 


121 of 4 Rooves of 32 lb. 
1 7 Calabria, 147 lb. 3 
5 111 lb. Ordinary Weight. 
1 3 Cali 92 Ib. Merchants Weight. 

I 14 lb. Engliſh Wooll Weight. 
2 s Calicut, 80 Aracoles. Malines, p. 18, men- 
| tioning the Baccar, or Bahar at Ca- 
licut, to be at Lisbon 4 great Quin- 


that 4 Quintals are 480 Aracoles, 
that is 120 Aracoles for 1 Quintal. 
And again, that the Bahar is 20 Fa- 
racoles, which is 5 Quintals at Lz/- 
bon of 32 1b. per Roove ; which is 
| not well to be underſtood, ſeeing 
the great Quintal at Lisbon is 128 lb. 
or 4 Rooves of 32 lb. per Roove : 
Whereas 4 Quintals of 112 lb. is but 
448 Ib. and 5 Quintals of 728 lb. is 
640 lb. unleſs there be two ſorts of 
Bahars at Calicut, one of 48 Aracoles, 


and 


1 3 Avignon, 111 lb. a Centener is two Frailes 


1 7 Bergamo, 1371b. and 108 Ib. by the two 


1 4 ar en 91 Ib, To weigh Steel, Tin, and 


3 4 CaboVerde, 10% = lb. or Rotuli, a Quintal is 


rals of 1121b. ro the Quintal, and 


4 a. tht e n 
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na another of 20 Peragoles. Or thar 


the, Babar de 5 Seat. Quincdls at 


110 b. rhe Quincal ; chat is 645 Ih, 
dor ſo many Pounds, or Portugueze 


to 107th. of Portugal Weight by 


his own Conceſſion in the ſame Page | 


a little before, 


5 Canary- Iſlands, 107 W. as Sevil. 


1 138 8. for Gold- Thread. 


; cada, 85 Ratuli, whereof a 100 is a 


7 Carpi, as Aquila. 
ta Cone, , , 75 8 
Cataio, 87 Rotuli 100 to a Cantar. 


Cantar, or Quintal. 


7 Cenſena, as Bergamo. 
4 Collen, 93 1 Ib. 
7 Como, as Aquila. 
9 Coninsberg, 125 th. which is a Centener. 
95 A Laſt of Wheat there 5200 Ib. a 
Stone 40 th. a Skippound 10 Stone, 
that is 400 15. | 
4 Conſtance, 92 th. of 16 Ounces, or 32 Loot: 


Some by the Centener of 100 15. and 


ſome of 120 15. 


5 Conſtan. j87 4 Rotuli, 100 to a Cantar. | 


tinople, 39 Ochaa, Hunt writes it Cohaa. 
1 Copenhagen, 2 4 Metallici, which is their 
Drachm, makes 3 of ours. 


1 Copenhagen, 96 th. There the Centener is | 


112 15. A Scone is 10 15. A Skip- 
pound 32 Stone, or 20 Liſpound of 


16 Mark Pound, which is a Skip-| 


1 pound, or 2 * . * 
* 97 th. Great Weight. | 
5 Corfu, 1115 th. Small Weight: 1 
8 Cortrycke, as Audenarde. 3 „ 
3 Cracow,' 124 15. The Centener there is 
136 15. | Wm 
7 Crema, as Aquila. I 
= 143 15. 7 3.205. mp _ f x 
A132 15. of 12 Oz. being 13 Oz. o 
70 the other. a ä Fe 
* J6o th. of 28 Oz. to the 15. uſed for | ' 
Fleſh. 1 
1 Cyprus, 20 4 Rotuli 100 to the Cantar. l 


11 Damaſcus, 26 Rotuli. There 1 Cantar is 
5 Zarli, or Stone; and 1 Stone 20 
Rotuli; 1 Rivola is 225 15. An- 
twerp. : 
9 Dantzick, 120 Ib. There one Laſt of Wheat 
4528 th. The Laſt of Rye 4245 th. 
i Skippound 340 Ib. of 10 you 
Stone, 1 Skippound 320 i. of 20 
Liſpound. 1 Centener 125 15. 1 
Stone for Spices 24 15. 1 Great 
Stone for Groſs- Wares 34 th. I Liſ- 
| pound 16 Mark Pound. 
3 Diepe, as Abbevile. 
8 Dixmude, as Ailaſt. 
8 Doway, as Audenarde. 
6 Dublin, 91 = th. by the Great Hundred. 


and in Ire- 


land sene \ rog 1b. Subtle Weight. 


rally. 

13 LEE; 96 i. and 103 15. ; for 112 tb, 
4 Erfurd, $5 th. as at Vienna. 
7 Faenza, 132 Ib. 


Notuly, are in id 480 Aracoles, for | 
fob d. of Antwerp, which anfwer | 


—— 


3 


1 
1 
1 


* 


| 


| — ⁵² — A— ——¼ n ̃ . — — 
2 Fez, or Feſſe, 96 th. by Hue wrote Feas, 
and noted as in Perengal. | 
7 Ferrara, as —_— - 
Fio; 96 4 Rorult;, or Scuraril. /._ 
7 Fiume, as Venice. © © 
8 Planders, 118 15. for the molt part. 
7 Florence, 125 th. of 12 Oz. to the 15. 
1 Forfori, 65 Rotuli, 
7 Forli, as Aquila. 


3 France generally 111 15. except herein ex- 
cepred. ' ' Wing, 


4 Frankford 
4 Friburg, 3 as Baſil. 


8 Gaunt, as Ailoſt. 


, 
S +. 


8 Guelderland, 99 5. The Places herein ex- 
by Rooves, to a Quintal of 4 


Rooves, and 4 th. over. 
110 5. a Quintal of Pepper. 
411415. a Quintal of Ginger. 
r02. th. Weight for Spice. A 
7 Geneva, 3 Carga is 270 th.Small weight, 
41083 th. Great weight. 
4 Germany, a Centener of the ſmall Weights 
is 100 th. of the great 120 fh. and 
132 th. The Centener of 120 15. is 
5 Stone, of 24 tb. per Stone. : 
6 Goa, as Portugal, by intals, Arrobes; 
or Rooyes, Se. They have alſo 
another Weight, called Mao, which 
ſigniſieth the Hand, and weigherh 
12 15. is uſed for Butter, Honey, 
Sugar, ©c, in the Portugal Domi- 
nions. 5 
14 Granada, as Armaria bona. 
4 Guinea, as Cabo Verde, | | 
1 Hamburgh, 96 th. The Centener 120 15. 
of 12 Stone, 1 Stone 10 W. A Liſ- 
pound 15 tb. and 20. Liſpound 1 Skip- 
pound, | 
4 — as Baſil. 
4 Hertogenboſh, as Arſchot. 
8 Holland, as Guelderland. 
8 Hulſt, as Aiioſt. 
8 Ipre, as Ailaſt. | 
7 Iſtria, as Venice. 3 


5 Laarta 89 Rotuli, roo to a Cantar- 
3 Leconse, 2 78 4 Rotuli. 

7 Lanſan, as Bergamo. 

5 Lavalona, 131 th. 

4 Leon, 109 th. 


"© 336 $- | 5 
5 Lepanto, 1 26 Rotuli, 1 Rotulus 6 K: 
4 Leipſiek, as Baſil. SE 
10 Lisbon: See Calicut: 
8 Liſle, as Audenard. 
7 91 5 tb. Groſs Weight of the 
8 London, and) Kintal Weight 112 th. 
all England. 104 #. Subtle Weight. 
189 + Marks of 8 Oz. Troy. 
8 Louvaine, as Arſcbor. | 
1 Lubeck, as Cepenhagen, 
7 Luca, as Aquila. 


7 Genes, or Ge- 
1. 


WE I 


bay „% „% „ ls boy by bod toy © 


by by by „ tay 


CE 2 — 


E I 


2100 lb. Ordinary — A 


Centener is 112 lb. 


102 lb. Almerick, or Weight of | 
| 3 Geneva for Spices, abaring 8 lb. 
3 Lyons, . Q N 


lb. by the King's Weight 
* pay Cuſtom by. A Quin- 
tal is 100 lb. A Charge 300 lb. 
| A Somme 400 lb. 
3 Medera, as Caba Verde. 
8 Malines, or Mecklin, as Arſebot. 
7 Mantua. as Aquila. 
3 Marſeilles, 111 lb. 
2 Maroco, or Morocco, as Cabe Verdo. 
14 Mz dina del Camprras Caſtile. 
9 Melvin, 1 24 lb. The Laſt of Wheat 5200 lb. 
The Skippound and Stone, as 
Coningsberg. 
too lb. of 16 Oz. to the lb. 
| which is the Princes Weight, 
4 Meyſen, called Xigeſtatica. 
| 96 lb Merchants Weight. 
184 lb. of 12 Oz. to the Ib. 
7 Milan, as Cremona. 
3 Mir bel, as Aquiſmort. 
7 Mirandula, as Aquila. 
7 Modena, as Faenzo. 
7 Molucco, 83 Rotuli, 112 a Cantar. 
3 Mone pelier, as Avignon. 
4 Munchen, as Ausburg. 
7 Naples, 1201. and for Venice Gold 134 1b. 
15 Nareca, 120 lb. A Liſpound, or Stone, is 
20 Ib. and 20 Liſpound a Skip 
pound, that is 400 lb. uſed for 
Rye. but for Wheat but 350 Ib. | 
to a Skippound. 
7 Nicoſia, or Nichoſia, as * 
3 Negropone, 119 lb. 
4 Nurenburg, as Conſtance. 
4 Norlingen, as Ausburg. 
4 Offen, or Bude, as Baſil, | 
© 94 Roruli, 1 Cantar ; Rooves, 
1 Roove 20 Rotuli 
138 lb. for Spices, 1 Cantar 4 


| . » Rooves. 
> Oven, 4 56 Rotuli for Corn, 1 Cantar 6 
Rotuli. 
61 Rotuli for Conon-woel, I 
vc Camar 15 Rotuli. 

7 Otranto, ” 

7 Padua, 7 as Bergamo. 

3 Paris, 93 lb. accounting 4 Quarters of 25 lb. 
to the Hundred, 

7 Parma, as Aquila. 

4 Paſſau, 87 lb. 


7. Pavia, as Cremona. 

7 Piſa, as Venice, 

6 Piedmont, PIR 

7 Plaiſance'S 93 

4 Poſen, as Breſlau. 

8 Popering, as Aileſt. 

10 Portugal, 107 3 Roruli, or Araters. The 

| grear Quintal is 123 lb. of 4 

Rooves, i Roove 32 lb. The 
imall Quioral is 112 lb. of 4 
Rooves, 1 Roove 28 lb. The 
Quiaral of Wax 168 lb. which 
is 1 2 Quintal of 122 lb. 
of 4 Rooves of 42 lb. the 


1 14 Sevil 10) t, 


tr 4 Pr , as paſſau. | 
t 7 Puglia 4, as Calabria. 
c ent 


Raviano, 8 as * 


avenna, 
t 7 Rechanati, 137 _ ro Gold- thread, but 
112 
t 4 Regensbowgh, as Paſſau. 
[ 5 Revel, 120 lb. which is a 1 The 
Sk ippound there is 400 lb. 


2 1 Rhodes, 19 4 Rotuli, a Cantar is 100 lb. 
1 9 Nga, 120 lb. a Lilpound i is 20 Ib. and 20 


Liſpound a Skippound. 
TP Rimano, as Faenza. 
I 32 111 lb. and 119 lb. by the ſmall 
Weighr 
I 7 Romagna, as Naples. 
91 Ib. by the Viconte, according 
I 3 Roven, 5 


Roan. 


as at Paris. 


and 4 lb. per Cent. 


II 4 Salz- 1 {mall Weight. 


bourg, 83 lb. great Weight. 
x 3 Se. Antoine, 127 Ib. 


1 8 St. Omar, as Audenarde, 
3 8 Thomas, as Cabo Verde. 
þ 14 Sarapoſſa, 112 lb. And the ſmall Quinta! 
131 lb. 
I Savoy, $4. 7 Ib. 
7 „ 1195 ib. ſmall Weight. 
1 4 Saxony as Meiſen. 


1 pound. 
2 1 Scio, as Fio. 
I 13 Sequia, as Venice. 


The great Quintal is 144 of 4 
Rooves of 36 lb. 


4 Rooves of 30 lb. 
The (mall Quintal is 112 lb. of 
> . 4 Rooves of 28 lb. 
1 7 Cicilia 152 lb. of 12 Oz. per Ib. 
61 Rotuli of 30 Oz. is a Can- 
rar of 24 Seſtertio's. 

54 Roruli tor Fleſh by Talents 
of 12 Serſtertio's, is 30 Rotuli. 
1 7 Sileſia, as Breſlaw. | 
I 13 Spoleto, as Venice. 
1 4 Spires, as Bibrach. 

1 4 Seetin 96 lb. The ſmall lone 10 lb. The 
great Stone 21 lb. 
The Centener 112 lb. 
115 Stochholm 120 lb. The Skippound 320 lb. 
and alſo 340 lb. 
The Centener 120 lb. The 
Stone 10 lb. 


4 Straelſond 92 lb. The Stone 10 Ib. and the 


Liſpound 16 lb. 
2 Suns, or Sus, or Fez. 
2 11 [ IE 156 Mina' s, a Mina 100 Drachms. 
1 8 Tergos 107 lb. 
1 3 Thouleuſe, as Avignon. 
3 2 Thunes, or Tunis 63 Rotuli. | 
1 7 Thoren 120 Ib. The Stone is 24 lb. 
r $8 Tournay, as Ailoſt. 
i #7 Treviſo, as Bergamo. 
1 7 Trieſte, as Venice. 
3 2 Tripoli, as Tunis. 
2 11 Tripoli 26 2 lb. 


Roove. 


55 | 1 44 


943 lb. by the Ordinary Weight, 


3 1 Sciba, as Antwerp, 320 lb. is there a Skip- 


The leſſer Quincal i is 120 Ib. of 
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36 lb. 
The ſmall Carga is 


Quinrals of 120 lb. 
The great Carga is 432 


360 Ib. char is, three| 
tb. chat is, three 


Quintals of 144 lb. 


798 2 lb. Great Weight, called 44 
Groſſa, uſed for Fleſh, Batter, | 
Cheeſe, Leather, Dates, Yarn, 
Copper, Thread, Iron, Oil, 
Brimſtone and Wooll. 


150 lb. Small Weight of 12 Oz. 
called Ala Sotzle, moſt uſed 


. Venice 4 


bor alll Merchandize, 


An Ounce is 8 Saſſi, a Saſſi 24 Carrats, 1 Car- 
rat 4 Grains. They alſo account by Thouſands, 
e. with Allowance of 2 lb. per Cent. in the Cu- 
ſtom- honſe. 


5 Thouſand 40 Mix' i. 1 Mixti 25 lb. 


1 Carga 400 lb. 1 Starre 220 lb. The Starre 
is Menſural. Starres for Corn 130 lb. Gin- 
ger 180 lb. Raiſon, 260 lb. The Starte con- 


rains 54 Pottles ot Wine at Antwerp. 


1 7 Verona go 1b. And fot Gold- thread 143 lb. 


114 
1 4 


8 
9 


mW 2 By Bs 


4 Wiſel, as — 


Vilaco, as Velica $0 Ib. 
Ulm, as Baſil. 


8 
Walls Country, as Aileſt 
HVaiſland, as Guelderland. 
Mae, as Riga. | 


Zaidin 77 R 


8 Zeland, as Guelderland. 
k 


8 Aurich- xe 100 lb. 


eros 50 Rotuli. 


nn ene where allo a 


Foreign Weights for Money, 


This Mark is divided in a double Manner, 


Ounces. 


(1 ) Mark 8 


Ounce. 


The Mark Weights of ſome other Places ſubdivided. 


En gliſh, 


160 


20 


Grains. 


— — — 


3 


5120 


640 


Engliſh. 


32 


— — 


| 


| 


In Florence, they uſe a Weight for Gold and Sil. 
ver; and at Geneva for Silver, called a Pound. of 
12 Ox. 1 Oz. is 24 Deniers, and 1 Denier is 24 
Grains : So is there 6912 Grains in the Pound. 

In Naples, their Pound is ikewiſe divided into 
12 Ounces, and every Ounce 
Octavos. - 

The Mark Wei 


into 8 Octany, or 


shi is uſed in many orher Places, 
and at Antwerp containeth 8 Ounces, and is 
heavier than their ordinary Puund 


b * 
Hundred, as Malines ſaith, 7 5 upon the 


ſounces. 


(2) Mk.] 8 | 192 


Ounce. 


: weight. — 


FRANCE. 
T Pr 7 : 
[Ounces. HE a Grains, = ' | Seconds. | T0, 
| Garobs. |. Maloquen.| 


8 | 64 | 192 


— — 


8 24 


D:nier.\ 24 


4608 


— 


1 162 2654268637995 


— EE 
— — — — . — 


— —Ü—ↄrß 


13824/331776 [7962624 


— | 


1728 | 41472 | 995328 


— — 


— — — 


— — — — — „ 


576 | 13824 | 331776 


; — — — — 


Grain. 


24 576 | 13824 

8 | —— 
* 02-08 

Prime. Second 24 


E 


Pen) | 


Grains.| | 


| ——— 


4608 


— 


376 


— —_—_—_—_ 2 en One 


24 


—— 


— 


VE I 


— — 


In France, that Ounce isalſodivided into 2 Carats, and every Carrat into 12 Grains. 


Mark. 


Dans ie k in Poland. 


Pence. 


8 1236 | 51 


Penny. 


326 


ud. 


Hellers. 


2 


4 


Geneva for Gold. 


Qunces. 


— — — — 


8 192 


Qunce. | 


Denier. 


Grains. | 


— 1 


— —K—2—SK— 


4608 


—— 


576 


24 


Meiſen in Saxony. 


Grains, 1 
Ounces.\ Deniers- or | 
| Momenta. 
Mark.] 8 192 4608 
Denier, | 24 | 
or 
Penny. 
Portugal. 
Oda vo- | 
| '[Great 
Ounces,| or - M 
| Oita vos. Gains. 
Mark. 8 64 [28 
Ounce. | 1 
g Octavo, | 45 
art 
Oitavo. 


Nurenburgh in Germany. 


Ounces. 


Mark. 


Y 


Ounce. | 2 


Loot. | 


Loots. | Quints. 


16 | 


Primes |Setertios. 
64 ] 256 1024 
8 32 128 
Quin: 4 FE 
Prime, 4 
Penny, 
or 
Nummulus, 


| | 


Venice. 
ic, gte; | 
aces. or or rams. 
Quarts.|Carrats, 
Mark. | 3 32 1131 4608 
Ounce. | 4 1144 576 
Silico, 36 144 
or : — | 
Quart, Siliquas, 4 
Or —ů— 
Carrat. 
Spain. Gold. 
Ounces, _ Tabea [Grains 
Mark. 8 K. 400 4800 | 
Ounce. 65 310 6090 | 
Caſtel- 8 96 
lano. 5 
Tomine. 12 
Spain. Silver. 
Drams, | © 
Ounces.| or rains. 
| Ottavo. 
Ounce. | 8 J 600 
Dram, 75 
or | | 
Otavo. 
Rome. 
. BW — 
Ounces. Drams. * bebe, 81 or 9 
les, quas. l 
| Ps. 
Mark. 8 | 64 | 192] 384 [1152 4608 | 
ITAL e e ee TE 
Ounce. = 24 48 144 576 
Dram. [3 | 6 18 | 72 
Scru-| 2 6 24 
ple. 8 | 
Obolus. 3 12 
Cili- 
. 
58 2 Roman 
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The Ton of Gold in Latin, Tina, ſeu Tonna, by 
ſome called Roman ; but by Alſted, German, is 


thus divided. 


bd _—_— 
_— 


(Pounds. Marks. Ounces. | Loots. 


| Gold, 78141562 = [12500 [25909 [100000 


— ͤ ä qQ—s 


Pound. 128 


2 | 16 | 32 


* — — 


Mark. | g | is | 64 
Ounce. | #3 


Loot. 


Scotland divides their Pound into 24 Deniers, 
1 Denier 24 Primes, 1 Prime 24 Seconds, « Se- 


| cond 24 Thirds, 1 Third 24 Fourths, Oc. 


The Correſpondency of 100 Marks of Antwerp, to 
= the Places following. 
Alder 76 4 ws 

1 Egypt 94 Beſſes 
: Africa 87 Marks 
t 7 Ancona 103 4 Marks 
i 7 Aquila 7I 1h. 
1 4 Ausburgh 19577 Marks 
4 _— 103 * Marks 
1 4 Bavaria 
1 4 Bohemia 87 Marks 
1 4 Breſlaw 121 3 Marks 
I 14 Burgas 116 I Marks 
t 7 Calabria 76 4 Ib. 
1 14 Catalonia 100 Marks. | 


'Drams. 


„ 00 


: 


poop apap go rag on 


9 Dantzick?, 
4 Erfurd » 


7 Genes for 8 
7 Geneva as Paris 
and Lyons 

7 Græcia 

4 Hungary 

4 Leipfick 

2 London 


3 Lyons 


4 Ments 

4 Meiſen 

7 Millain 

7 Naples 

6 Narſinga 

4 Nurenburgh 
2 Nova Spagnia 
3 Paris, as Lyons 
9 Perſia 

3 Peru 

7 Piedmont 

7 Puglia 


7 Rome 


4 Saxon 


14 Spain 
Tre vers, or Triers 


7 Treviſo 
7 Turin 


Turkey 
x; 


7 Venice 
7 Verona 


7 Vicenza 


4 Vienna 
4 Ulm 
4 Wiſſlbourg 


72 lb. 
1034+ Marks 
105 r Marks 
103 4 Marks 
116 Marks 
77 Marks Ib. 


112 Marks, Merchants 


Weight 
102+ Marks, Merchants 

Weight. The King's 

Weighr. 


105 55 Marks 


79 = lb. 

87 Marks 
103 4 Marks 

87 = Marks 


87 Mina's 
87 2 Marks 


105 x5 Marks 
107 Marks 
105 x5 Marks 
103 4 Marks 
99 Marks 


87 Marks 
103 5 Marks 


105 5; Marks 
87 Marks 


105 T5 Marks 


103 4 Marks. 
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ATABL of Grecian Attick Weights. 
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j | 
Pounds |Ounces. Dram: "I'M Lupine: Niratia Aeresla. Grains. \Minutes | 
Mina. Uncias. Drachm as. rermes. Siliquas C hal los. Sitar. a | 
| | | 
Talent Greater. go | 1000 8000 24090 4800072 144000 288000| 576000 2916000 
* QEefſer. | 60 750 6000 18000 [36000 |5 4600 1080 216004320520 
Mina. SNew 12 2 100 | 300 | 600 | 900 1800 3600 | 7200 | 25200 | 
Old. | 94 75 | 225 | 459 | 675 | 1359 | 2700 | 5400 | 18900 | 
-1 rn ne — — — — ——6 — 
Uncia g 46 1 38 1 72 I44 | 288 576 | 2016 
OUNCE, Von | —— * TRRIG 
b Drachm | 2 6 9 I8 36 72 252 
—_ Gram-| 2 I * | 6 12 | 24 84 
ma | | 1 ppm 6 e 
Scruple Obolus. 1 2 3 E 4 3 | 42 
3 225 — 8 
e Therme 2 4 8 28 
1 —— 
| f Siliqua * 4 14 
Kiration— -. —— 
77171 
aa * 
h Sr | 3: 
Grain, 8 
1 k 
_ Grecian Phyſical Weights. 
3 Scruples. } Carobſeeds 1 : # 1 
Uncias. \Drachmas.\Gram- | Obolos. Lupines. 33 Aerola. Grains. Minutes. 
Ounces. "_ mara. — — Chalkos. |Sitars. | Leptas. | 
Mzna. 16 128 384 768 I 152 | 2304 4608 9216 | 322 56 
Litra. 12 96 288 | 576 864 | 1528 | 3456 697224192 
24. —_—_—_— _ 6 
Uncia. 3s 1 44-8 72 144 288 | 576 | 2016 
Ounce. ES ann 5 — 
Drachm.] 3 5 9 18 36 | T3 | 252 
nne. Bn 12 2 8 
Seruple.— . | 1 b 
 Lupine. 2 4 | 8 28 = 
Siligua. 2 4 14 
Keratin. . —— 
Carobſeed. Chalkus.1 27 
Ereolum. — 
Siear, 33 
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bra, tho Libra be 4 Drachms lighter, the Roman 


5 and a Litera of 12. 


ferently, according to the Quantity of Drachms 
in one Pound. | 


ons 4 > 


- 4 i 
g * 6 Tx + Oe es. l 74 Lo 
pg 
* 


2 
——-» 


| K 
| L X —V—— 
Mzna.| 15 [8411122 3375 675 

| 22 12 672 90 270 540 


„ 


bb Dram. 
: CC 


4. The Mina of 100 Drachms is called Solon's | 


Mina, becauſe thought ro be continued by him 
ſometime turned into Latin by Mina, often by Li- 


Libra being but 96 Attickh Drachms. The old 
Mina of 75 Drachms, now obſolere, for Memory 
ſake, hath found Room in this Table. 

aa. The Phyficians, as by Dioſcordes and Galen 
appears, uſed a Mina, or Pound of 16 Ounces, and 
a Litra or other Pound of 12 Oances, conceived 
all one with the Roman Libra, conſiſting of 96 
Drachms, as they did; and by Interpreters com- 
monly rendred Libra, and ſeldom or never Mina; 
and Mina, and Litra, as allo Libra commonly 
engliſhed a Pound. 

4 4 4. The Hippiatrich had a Mina of 15 Ounces 


b. Oungia, in Latin Uncia, muſt not be taken 
for our Ounce, but for one of their Ounces, ariſing 
by the Diviſion of their Pound into Drachms dit- 


bb. Among the Hippatrical Weights there was 
a Denarium of 4 Scruples, 5 £ whereof made one 
of their Ounces, 

c. Drachme, Drachma, and Dregma, in Greek | 
and Latin, in Engliſh a Dram, is the 8th Part of 
their Ounce, whereby the Pound hath 12 or 16 
Ounces therein. By Alſted made to equal the Gen- 
man Weight Quinclein. Some call a Dram Reſolus 
ſome Holle, from the Greek 9Aax. 


cc. The Ounce Hippiatrick, that divided as well | 


the Mina of 15 Ounces, as the Litra of 12 Ounces 
had bur 7 Drams into ir. | 

d. Drams of all ſorts were parted into 3 Scruples. 
A Scruple in Greek ſometime Gramma, ſometimes 
Grammata ; in Latin Scripulum, Scriptulum, and 
Scrupulum. | 

e. Obolus, ſometime a Weight, ſometime a Piece 
ot Money commonly rendred an Half Penny, be- 
cauſe always was the half of a Scruple. 

F. Lupine, in Greek Therma's, was a Weight 
equal in poiſe to the Lupine, which is a Seed grow- 


1 


| 


ing in a Cod like to a Peale, and both Plant and 
Seed bear that Name. And ſeeing there are many 
ſorts, as Perkinſon's Theater of Plants, Page 1073. 
which ſort of Lupine is meant, is uncertain ; pro- 
| bably, the middle White, which are moſt in uſe, 
digger than the Yellow, and not ſo big as the great 


9 


Blue; and from the nearneſs in Weight thereto, if 
not exactneſs, might be ſo called. 
g. gg. Siliqua, in Greek Keration, a Weight, a 
like heavy to the Carobſeed or ſweet Bean, com- 
mon in many Countries ſubjed to rhe Grecian 
Empire. Sometime called Carat or Cara, from 
whence the Word is ſtill in uſe with us. 

b. Chalkos, in Latin Aerolus and Aerolum. Ae- 
rolus was alſo a Piece of Braſs Money currant in 
ancient Times among thoſe Countries of the Gre- 
cian Dominion. | 

i. Sitar, a Grain of Corn from £37@- Frumentum, 


| likely to bave been the Original of their Weight, 


two whereof make one Chalkos. 

k. Lepron, from Leptos, in Latin Minutum, and 
Minut ia, ſuppoſed to be ſome ſmall Scale of the 
Rhind or Bark of ſome Tree, 3 balanced the 
8 1 | | 
I. Befides theſe, in the Table of Phy ical Weights 
ſome Books mention the 4/[arian, allowed for two 
Drachms, which is 4 part of an Ounce. Allo, the 
Exagion wrote ſometime Stagion, ſometime Agion 
for Brevity, which was the Rman Sextula, the 6th 
part of their Qunce, whereof 12 make the Litra. 
Likewiſe Orobus, which was a Grain of a wild 
 Verch. And Phaike a Lent: ; but whether Weights 
or no, is not worth the Enquiry. 

I. As the other Weights are divided into leſſer 
Diviſions, than the Obolus, ſo no doubt but the 
Hippiatrick alſo were, and may accordingly be 
done, when accafion ſerves. The Obolus of all 
ſorts admitting the like lmaller Denominations. 


Grecian Exoetick Weights. 


Mention'd by Vetruvius, Y } 
ſuppos d to be Thra- | 

ci an, or Byzantiumf 120 
alent. 


Talents 2 ; 
Several mentioned by J *25 
| Heſychius. 1651 
' 495 
| 014 2 
den L Sicilian (m) 1 7 Minas. 
C Alexandria Sond 
Aegina 
| Corinth T0000 2 a 
lent oſ& Egypt oe 6 
Ta 2 Babylon oy Joes * Drams. 
Roodium 4500 
| E uboicum 4000 
K ria 150 o. 
; Alexandria OE 
| Mina Ptolemaica 160 Oncias 
— 1 Oboluc, 


= 


Deunx, — — 11 
Denxtans and Decunx _ —— 10 
Dodrans, — — — — — 91 


Talent. 75 152 1s 300 4500/6000 9000 10500 
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A Table of the Roman Weights. 


a. Libra, called alſo As, by Tranſlators com- 
monly rendred a Pound, was divided into 12 
Ounces, and for every Number of Ounces under 
12, a proper Name uſed, as, 


6666600066666 . Bana: 
| Sicilinm. 1 1 10% „ 144 
. | d e —— — — 2 — 
ä N Sextnia,) f 1 2 | 27 7 | 3 5 $a 26 | 
Ee —— . — . — 2 
; { Ge NG an at WE: 
Denarius., 8 $3 6 | 65 209 825 | 
| * —— 3 PRA 
Drachm. 12 = 4 ö 6 18 72 
Quinar 3 | 35 | 105 | 415 | 


Malines, p. 24. of his Lex Mercatoria, divides 
Pondus, which he calls the Old Pond of the R- 
mans, into a 


64 Denario's. 
129 Quinario's. 
256 Seſtertio's. 
640 Aﬀes. 

1280 Semilibella's. 
2560 Teruncios. 


A Reaſon is wanting, why Legat makes the Ro- = 


man Libra of 12 Oz. but 104 Oz. Troy, ſince if he 
reckon by the Number of Grains (the Original of 
Weights.) at 5760 Grains of Aſſize in the Pound 
Troy, it can be but 10 Oz. juit ; for 10 times 
6912, the Grains in a Roman Pound, and 12 
times $760 are equal: Bur if he count the Pound 
Troy at 7680 Grains, according to the Statute at 
32 Grains of Wheat to a Penny-weight, the Troy 
Pound will be 13.5 Oz. Roman. 


216000 864000 
480 | 560 | 840 | 960 | 2880 | I1520 


1728 | 6912 


36000 | 42000 6 3000 


2 
0 
Wh 


E R Coons 


Sect ons. 15 33 | 134+ | 
Obolus. | 3 12 
] '——;— j 

Siligus. 4 | 


Semis, Semiſſis, Semiſſius, Selibra, and Semibella,- 5 
Quincunx, —- — —— | 


— — 


Triens, | — 
Quadrans and Triunz, ——— „ A 
Sextans, ———- — — —— 3 
Uncia, — 1 

| I5 


| Pound, Malines, p. 24. aforeſaid, makes rhe Bog, 
or old Mark of the Romans, to be divided into 


16 Loot, or Tetradrams. 
23+ Tridrams. 

32 Didrams. 

64 Drachms. 

96 Obolos, or Treobolos; 
128 Triobolos. 
384 Obolos. 
768 Miobolos. 
3840 Moments. 


b Semiuncia, or the Half. Ounce, is ſometimes 
called A Jar ion, and Aſſarius, and by Alſted. Lot ho, 
anſwering to a German Weight of that Name. 

c Duella being double to the Weight of the Sex- 
tula, ſometimes called Binæ Sextule. 

d Sicilicum, or Sicilicus, and by Abbreviation, 
Siclus, is à of an Ounce. 1 858 
e Sextula, us d promiſcuouſly with Sextars, 


ez is the Mark Weight, two Thirds of the 


and underſtood by Import of the Name to be the 
ſixth Part. . 
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Value or Coin 60 Shekels. 
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f Denarius, a Penny-weight, the 7th Part of an 


' Ounce, whether uſed ro weigh any thing but 


Money, as other ; the Diviſions thereof, lome- 


vhat queſtionable; ſee among the Money. Alſted | 


compares the Drachmal Denarius to the German 
Weight Quintlein. | ; "Ie 
1 was balf the Penny - weight, and a 


Piece of Money ſet afterward among the Roman | 


Coin. 

h Between the Quinar and Scruple ſome men- 
tion a Weight called Trem:ſſis, containing 32 
Grains, being the 18th Part of an Ounce. 


i Quadrans, here is 3 of a Penny-weight, and ſo 


called Quadrans Denarii, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Quadrans Libre, which was 3 Oz. ' 

k Sextans, called Sextans Denarii, to difference 
it from 'Sextans Libre, was the 6th Part of the 
Penny-weight, and ſometime called Sextula. 

| Obolus, ot half a Scruple, called ſometimes 


Simplium, weight 12 Grains. If there be ano-| 


ther Obolus, as lome ſay, which was tbe third Part 
of a Quinar, it ſeems to be a Piece of Coin, and 
muſt weigh 135 Grains, and fo is all one with 
the Sextans, according to the Tabulary Diviſion; 
yer this ſort of Obolus, they make to cuntain but 
10 Grains. 

Between the Obolus and the Siliqua, ſome men- 
tion a Cerates, which they ſay contains fix Grains, 
and ſo is = the Obolus, or 3 of the Scrupie. 


A Tabe of the Scripture-Weights, from Biſhop 
7 Cum berland. 


1. A Shekel of Silver was juſt half the Roman 
Ounce, or our half Ounce Averdupois, and was 
equal to 219 Grains Troy ; and its Value in our 
Money was 28 Pence, or 2 Shillings, 4 Pence, Far- 


thing, and near = Part of a Farthing ; from whence 


tis eaſie to know the half and quarter Shekel. 
2. The half Shekel was called Bekoh. 
3. Its 2oth Part was called Gerab, Agurab, 


and Keſhitah, and is well tranſlated by Obolus At- 
ticus. 


4. A Talent of Silver was 3000 Shekels, and 
in our Money its Value was 353 l. 11 f. 10d. 5. | 


5. A Talent of Gold was in Value of our Mo- 


ney 3076 J. 3. 10 d. 


6. The Maneh was in Weight 100 Shekels, in 


» 


7. The Golden Darios or Perſian Drachmon, | 


was in Weight 12 Gerahs, in Value 1/. os. 4d. 


g. The Roman Silver Denarius was 7 d. 3f. 
Gold Coins double in Weight. 


9. The Roman Brazen or Copper As, was of 
an Ounce Weight; in Value 3 Farthings, and 
one Tenth of our Farthing. . 


10. Aſſarium was the Half of the As, vix. 1 f. 33 
nearly. 


11. The Quadrant was in Value about 3 quar- 


rers of a Farthing. 


22üäů»„—— 


12. The Mire or Acros, was the Half of the 
Quadrans, in Value abour ; of our Farthing. 


WENDING, is a Term for bringing a Ship's 
Head about, and ſeems only to be a Corruption 
from Winding. They ſay, How Wends the Ship > 


i. e. Which way does her Head lie? 

WEST Ere&- Dials : See Direct Dials: 

WHEEL, or. Way-wiſer, an Iaſtrument to 
meaſure Lengths upon the Ground: See Peram- 
bulator. EO x | 

WHEEL-Barometer : See Barometer. | 

WHEEL- Fire, is the ſame with what the Chy- 
miſts call Ignis Rotæ; that is, a Fire which covers 
the Crucible, Copple, or Melring-por, entirely 
over; at Top, as well as round the Sides. 

WHELPS; ſo the Seamen call rhoſe Brackets 
which are ſet up on the Capftan, cloſe under 
the Bars, and they give the Sweep to it, and 
are ſo contrived, that the Cable winding about 
them, may not ſurge ſo much as it would do, 
if the Body of the Capſtan were quite round and 
ſmooth. | 

WHIP, or Whip. ſtaff, in a Ship, is a Piece of 
Wood faſtned into the Helm, for him that ſteers - 
to hold in his Hand, thereby to move the Helm, 
and ſteer the Ship. It goes through the Row], 
and is made faſt ro the Tiller with a Ring. Bur 
this is not uſed in great Ships. | | 

WHITE-LEAD, how made: See Ceruſe. 

'WHITENESS: This Colour, Mr. Boyle thinks, 
doth chiefly depend upon this, That the Surfaces 
of white Bodies are ſeparated into innumerable 
{mall Planes or Superficies, which being of a 
Nature nearly ſpecular, are alſo fo placed, that 
ſome looking one way, and ſome another, do re- 
flect the Rays of Light falling upon them, not 
towards one another, but outwards, towards the 
Spectator's Eye. But the Account of Whiteneſs, 
according to the Newtonzan Hy potheſis of Light 
and Colours, is, That 'cis the Reſult of the Mix- 
ture of all ſorts of Rays of Light together: See 
Colours and Ligbt. 

WHOODINGS, in a Ship, are thoſe Planks 
which are joined and faſtned along the Ship's Side 


into the Stern. 


WILL, or Laſt Wil: See Teſtament, 

WIND, at Sea, they call bringing a Ship's 
Head about, Minding of ber; and when ſhe comes 
to ride at Anchor, ſhe is ſaid to Mind up: Alſo 
when ſhe is under Sail, they uſe to require, 
How ſhe Winds, i. e. which way ſhe lies with 
her Head? So, to Mind the Boat, is to turn her 
Head about. 88 

WIND is defin'd to be the Stream, or Current 
of the Air; and where ſuch Current is perpe- 
tual and fix d in its Courſe, tis neceſſary that it 
proceed from a permanent unintermitting Cauſe. 
Wherefore ſome have been inclined to propoſe 
the Diurnal Rotation of the Earth upon its Axis, 
by which, as the Globe turns Eaftwards, the looſe 
and fluid Particles of the Air, being ſo exceeding 
light as they be, are left behind, ſo that in re- 
ſpect of the Earth's Surface, they move Weſt- 
wards, and become a conſtant Eaſterly Wind. 
This Opinion ſeems confirmed, for that theſe 
Winds are found only near the Equino#ial, in 
thoſe Parallels of Latitude, where the Diur- 
nal Motion is ſwifteſt; but the conſtant Calms 


in the Atlantick Sea, near the Equator, the 
Weſterly 


. 
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' Weſterly Winds near the Coaſt of Guinea, and the 
periodical Weſterly Monſcons under the Equator in 
the Indian Seas, ſeemingly declare the Inſufficiency 
of that Hypotheſis. | 
_ * . Beſides, the Air being kept to the Earth by the 
Principle of Gravity, would in time, acquire the 
ſame Degree of Velocity, that the Earth's Surface 


{arts of Libya are uſually reported to be, the Hear 
occaſioned by the Reflexion of the Sun's Beams, 
and the Retention thereof in the San is incredi- 
ble to thoſe that have not felt it; whereby the Air 


this cooler and more denſe Air ſhould run thither- 
wards to reſtore the Æquilibrium: This is ſup- 


moves with, as well in reſpect of the Diurnal Ro- [poſed to be the Canſe, why near the Coaſt ci 


tation, as of the Annual about the Sun, which is 
about 30 times (wifter, 

It remains therefore to ſubſtitute ſome other 
Cauſe, capable of producing a like conſtant Effect, 
not liable to the ſame Objections, bur agreeable to 
the known Properties of the Elements of Air and 
Water, and the Laws of the Motion of Fluid Bo- 
dies. Such an one is the Action of the Sun's Beams 
upon the Air and Water, as he paſſes every Day 
over the Oceans, confider'd together with the Na- 
rure of the Soil, and Situation of the adjoyning 
Continents. 
' Therefore, according to the Laws of Siatichs, 

the Air, which is lefs rarified or expanded by Hear, 
and conſequently more ponderous, muſt have a 
Motion round thoſe Parts thereof, which are more 
rarified, and leſs ponderons, to bring it to an E- 
quilibrium ; alſo, the Preſence of the Sun conti- 
nually ſhifting to the Weſtward, that Part to- 
wards Which the Air tends, by reaſon of the Ra- 
refaction made by his greateſt Meridian Hear, is 
with him carried weſtward, and conſequently the 
Tendency of the whole Body of the lower Air is 
that way. ü 

Thus a general Eaſterly Wind is formed, which 
being impreſſed upon all the Air of a vaſt Ocean, the 
the paris impel one the other, and ſo keep moving 
till the nex Return of the Sun, whereby ſo mucn 
of the Motion as was loft, is again reſtored, and 
thus the Eafterly Wind is made perperual. 

From the ſame Principle it follows, that this 
Eafterly Wind ſhould on the North-fide of the E- 

ator, be to the Northwards of the Eaſt, and in 
Touch Latitudes to the Southwards thereof; for 
near the Line, the Air is much more rarified, than 
at a greater diſtance from it; becauſe the Sun is 
twice in a Year vertical there, and at no time di- 
ſtant above 23 Degrees 2; at which Diftance the 
Hear being at the Sine of the Angle of Incidence, 1s 
bur little ſnort of that of the perpendicular Ray. 


an 


Guinea the Wind always ſets in upon the Land. 
blowing Weſterly inſtead of Eaſterly, there being 
ſufficient Reaſon to believe, that the inland Parts 
of Africa, are prodigioully hot, ſince the Northern 
Borders thereof were ſo intemperate, as to give 
the Ancients cauſe to conclude, That all beyond 


Heat. 1 

From the ſame Cauſe it happens, that there are 
ſo conſtant Calms in that part of the Ocean, call'd 
the Rains; for this Tract being placed in the mid- 
dle, between the Weſterly Winds, blowing on the 
Coaſt of Guinea, and the Eaſterly Trade Winds 
blowing to the Weſtwards thereof, the Tendency 
of the Air here, is indifferent to either, and ſo 


ſtands in Æquilibrio between both, and the weight 
of the incumbent Atmoſphere, being diminiſhed 
by the continual contrary Winds blowing from 


hence, is the Reaſon that the Air here holds not 
the copious Vapour it receives, but lets it fall in 
ſo frequent Rains. | 

Bur as the cool and denſe Air, by reaſon of its 
greater Gravity, preſſes upon thę hor and rari- 
fed, tis demonſtrative, that this latter muſt a- 


ſcend in a continued Stream, as faſt as it rarifies, 


and that being aſcended, ir muſt diſperſe it (elf to 
preſerve the Æquilibrium; that is, by a contrary 
Current the upper Air muſt move from thoſe 
Parts where the greateſt Hear is ; ſo by a kind of 
Circulation, the North-Eaſt Trade-Wind below, 
will be attended with a South-weſterly above, 
and the South-eaſterly and North-weſt Wind a- 
bove; that this is more than a bare Conjecture, 
the almoſt inſtantaneous Change of the Wind ro 
the oppoſite Point, which is frequently found in 
paſſing the Limits of the Trade-Winds, ſeems to 
aſſure us; but that which above all confirms this 
Hypotheſis, is the Ph.enomenon of the Monſoons, by 
this means moſt eafily ſolv'd, and without it hard- 
ly explicable. 


| Whereas under the Tropicks, though the Sun] Suppoſing therefore ſuch a Circulation as 


ſtay long vertical, yet he is a long 47 Degrees off; 
which is a kind of Winter, wherein the Air fo 
cools, as that the Summer Heat cannot warm it 
to the ſame Degree with that under the Equator. 
Wherefore the Air towards the Northward and 
Southward being leſs rarified than that in the mid- 


above, tis to be conſidered, that to the North- 
ward of the Indian Ocean, there is every where 
Land within the uſual Limits of the Latitude of 
30, viz. Arabia, Perſia, India, Sc. which for the 
lame Reaſon, as the Mediterranean Parts of Afri- 
ca, are ſubject to unſufferable Hears, when the 


dle; it follows, that from both ſides it ought to Sun is to the North, paſſing nearly vertical; but 


tend towards the Equator. This Motion com- 
pounded with the former Eaſterly Wind, anſwers 
all the Phenomena of the general Trade Winds; 
which, if the whole Surface of the Globe were 
Sea, would undoubtedly blow all round the World, 
as they are found to do in the Atlantic and Mthi- 
_ opick, Oceans. ; 

Bur ſeeing chat ſo great Continents do inter- 
poſe and break the Continuity of the Oceans, 
regard muſt be had to the Nature of the Soil, 
and the Poſition of the high Mountains, which 
are the two principal Cauſes of the ſeveral Vari- 


Mountains at ſome diſtance within the Land, ſaid 
ro be frequently in Winter covered with Snow, 
over which the Air as it paſſes, muſt needs be much 
chilled. | 

Hence it comes to paſs, that the Air coming ac- 
cording to the general Rule, out of the North- 
Eaſt in the Indian Sea, is ſometimes hotter, ſome- 
times colder, than that which by this Circulation 
is return'd out of the South-weſt, and by conſe- 
quence ſometimes the under Current, or Wind, is 


| ations of the Wind from the former general Rule; from the North-Eaft, ſometimes from the South- 
for if a Country lying near the Sun, prove to] Weſt. 


be flat, ſandy, and low Land, ſuch as the De- 


5 1 | Thar 


being exceedingly rarified, it is neceffary that 


the Tropicks was made uninhabitable by Exceſs of 


yet are temperate enough when the Sun is remov'd 
towards the other Tropick, becauſe of a Ridge of 
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Times wherein theſe Winds ſer in, viz. in April, 
when the begins to warm thoſe Countries to 
the North, Abe Souch- weft Monſoons begin, and 
blow duting the Heats till Ofober ; when the Sun 
being retired, and all things growing cooler 
Narthward, and the Hear increaſing to the South, 
the North-Eaft enter and blow all the Winter till 
April again: And it is undoubtedly from the ſame 
Principle that to the Southward ofthe Equator in 
part of the Indian Ocean, the North- Weſt Winds 
ſacceed the. South- Eaſt, when the Sun draws near 
the Tropick of Capricorn. 

But in this latter occurs a Difficulty, not well 
to be accounted for, which is, why this Change of 
the Mon/oons, ſhould be any more in this Ocean, 
than in the ſame Latitudes in the Æthiopick 
where there is nothing more certain than a South- 
Eaſt Wind all the Year. 

Tis likewiſe very hard to conceive why the Li- 
mits of the Trade Wind ſhould be fix d about the 
thirtierh Degree of Latitude all round the Globe; 
and that they ſhould ſo ſeldom tranſgreſs or fall 
mort of thoſe Bounds ; as alſo that in the Indian 
Sea, only the Northern Part ſhould be ſubject to 
the changeable Monſoons, and in the Sourhern 
there ſhould be a conſtant South-Eaſt, 

This Account of Wind is from the Learned Cap- 
tain Halley's Diſcourſe on this Subject. Phileſoph. 

Tranſ. N. 183. 


VIND. GUN. Of this Inſtrument there are 
ſeveral Deſcriptions extant, but the following of 
Mr. Papins is in all reſpects the beſt. (See Con- 
tinuation of Mr. Boyles Phyſico- Mechanical Experi- 
ments. Part 2. Iconiſm. 2. Fig. 4.) 


AA, is a Copper Globe, hollow within; BB 


is a Tube, faſtned to that Globe, F is a Valve 
opening inwardly, and ſhutring the Globe BB ; 
G is the Spring deprefling the foreſaid Valve. 
H is a Gnomon affixed to the Globe A A, and 
making faſt the Spring G. 

CC, is a Tube of Iron, faſtned to the Tube 
BB, and the Globe AX. DD is a Plug exactly 
adapted to the aforeſaid Tube. EEE is another 


Plug, ſitted alſo to the Tube BB with an Iron 
Wire, reaching almoſt to the Valve F. R is the 
Prot uberance of the Tube CC, ſomewhat hol-| 


lowed above to receive the End of the Iron LL ; 
and I. L, is a crooked Iron, moving about the Ex- 
tremity in R, ſo that it is like a Leaver to lift up 
the Plug EEE. OP O is a crooked Iron, faſt- 
ned in M, that the Thumb ſticking in the Angle P, 
the reſt of the Fingers may attract the Leaver L, 
and ſo force the Plug EE E upwards. 
Uſe of the Curvature is, that the one End O might 
be applied to the Shoulder, if it be thought fit to 
aim at any Mark. 1 
TT, is a Rectangle of Iron, encompaſſing the 
Leaver LL, and the Iron OP O, to keep the 


Leaver in that Poſture which the preſent Scheme 


holds forth; for otherwiſe the Plug EE E would 

| be thruſt out far away, whilſt we intrude the Air 
into the Globe A A. 

II, is an Elliptick Hole in the upper Part of the 

Globe very well ſhur with a Valve, opening in- 


wardly, whoſe Uſe is to give liberty of Inſpection | 


and of amending what is amiſs; for the Valve 


may be drawn through the Hole, by reaſon of 
its Elliptick Figure. 


Tbat this bas no orber Cauſe, is clear from abe 


| 


| 
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SS. isa metalline Plate rranſverſly placed above 
the Hole II, and perforated ro rn rhe xt | 
V. by whole help the Valve hurting, the Hole 11 
is ſuſtained, and is applied cloſely to the Hole. 
Q. is an Hole in the inferior part of the Tube 
CC, by which the Air enters into the Tube, whilſt 
— D is brought to the loweſt part of the 
The Air is thruſt into the Engine after this man- 
ner: The crooked End of the Plug DD is preſſed 
upon with the Foot, that it mayn t ftir from the 
Ground ; and the Engine being lifted upward till 
the upper part of the Plug be found below the Hole 
Q; then the Air entring through rhe aforeſaid 
Hole, doth wholly fill the Tube CC. | 
Then the Engine being forcibly depreſſed, the 
Air contain'd in the Tube CC, opens the Valve F 
and is thruſt into the Globe A A; whence it can. 


not return, becauſe the Valves preſently ftop the 


Paſſage ; and thus by irerared Turns, we may 
condenſe the Air in the Globe, until the Force of 
irs Spring cannot be overcome by our Strength. 
Now to diſcharge the Air, ſo condenſed, the 
Plug D D is wholly to be drawn our, and a Buller 
of Lead to be put into the bottom of the Tube CC 
then by means of the Leaver L LL, the Plug E E E 
is to be impelled upward, as beforemention d, and 
chen the Extremity of the Iron Wire opens the 
Valve B, and the Air breaking out thereſrom, ex- 


pels the Leaden Bullet through the Tube C C with 
great Violence. | | 


Note, That before the Plug DD is again put in- 


to the Tube C C from the Compreſſion of the Air, 


about half an Ounce of Water is to be poured into 
the foreſaid Tube, For by this Ae no Air pt 
all can eſcape out by the Plug; and moreover, that 
Water filling exactly the upper part of the Tube 
CC, will cauſe that the whole compreſſed Air 
will be incruded within the Cavity AA, and ſo 
the Condenſation will be perfected much ſooner 
chan if at every Turn part of the compreſſed Air did 


remain below the Valve F. See the Figure fol- 
lowing. | 


This 
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| rick Hole, and ſo make many Experime i _ in 
| highly compreſſed Air. | 


| WIND-Tanghbt, a Sea Term, implying as much 
as Stiff in the Wind ; for they ſay a thing is Taught, 
when tis Stiff. Thus roo much Rigging, all high 
Ropes, or any thing catching or holding Wind a- 
lofr, is ſaid to hold a Ship Wind-taugbe; by which 
they mean, that (he ſtoops roo much in her Sailing 
in a ſtiff Gale of Wind. So alſo, when a Ship 
rides in a main Streſs of Wind and Weather, they l 
ſtrike down her Topmaſts, and bring her Yards it 
| 


o' 
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down alongſt the Ship, which elſe would hold roo 

| much Wind, or be Wind- taught. | 

| WINDING Tack/e-Blocks ; fo the Seamen call 

thoſe double Blocks, with three SHhivers in each, | 

lich are ſeized faſt to the End of a ſmall Cable L 

which is brought about the Head of the Maſt, and 6 
1 


to ſerves inſtead of a Pendant. This hath a Guy 
brought io it from the Foremaſt. Iato the Block 4 
is reeved a Hawlar, which is alſo reeved through | 
another double Block, having a Strap at the End 1 
of it, which being put through the Eye of the ; 
Slings, is lock d into it with a Fidd, in order to 8 
hoiſe in Goods. The Fall of this Tackle is reeved 5 
into the Snatch Block, and ſo is brought to the Cap- 
| ; ſtan, whereby the Goods are heaved. | 
| WINDLASS, in a Ship, is a piece of Timber 
| having fix or eight Squares, and is fix'd abaft the 
Stern aloft, where the Cables come in from the | 
one Side of the Ship to the other, uſed now in {mall # 
Ships only, and in the Flemiſh Ships, which are | 
highly mann'd : Bur this Windlaſs will purchaſe 14 
more by much than any Capſtan in the weighing LE 
of an Anchor, and withour any Danger co thoſe 
that heave, becauſe they heave here about with Wo 
Handſpikes put into the Hole at either End of the | | 
WVindlaſs ; of which, tho' one ſhould happen to | + 
break, yet would the Mindlaſs paul of it ſelf, | F 
without any farther Danger. 
WING : The Romans called by the Name of 
Ale, the Vings, two Bodies of Men in their Ar- 1 
D | | my, one on the Right, and the other on the Left, 
| conſiſting each of 400 Horſe, and 4200 Foot uſu- 
This Engine is much better than any Wind- ally; and being wholly made up of Confederate 
Guns. hicherro mention'd in Pr int. Troops: Theſe were deſign'd to cover the Roman 
f . 5 Army, as the Wings of a Bird cover its Body. 
1. Becauſe that ſeeing one only Valve ſerves| The Troops in theſe Wings they call Alares, and 
both for letting in, and diſcharging forth of the | Alares Copie ; and we at this Day diſtinguiſh our 
Air, it is leſs ſubject ro be ſpoiled or impaired,| Armies into the Main Body, the Right and Left 
than if two Valves were uſed for that Purpoſe. Wings. 3 . 
INGS, in Fortification, are the large Sides 
2. If any Diſorder happen in other Guns, the | of Horn- works, Crown- works, Tenailles, and the 
Engine remains uſeleſs ; but here by the Elliprick like Ouart-works ; that is to ſay, the Ramparrs and 
Hole, a Man may take out the Spring and the] Parapets, with which they are bounded on the 
Valve, and ſo mend whatſoever is amils. Right and Left, from their Gorge to their Front. 
. e Theſe Wings or Sides are capable of being flank'd 
3. In other Guns, the Valves being cover'd with [either with the Body of the Place, if they ſtand 
Leather, were put in before the Engine was on not too far diſtant ; or with certain Redoubts, or 
every fide ſhur, and therefore Silver Solder could | with a Traverſe made in their Ditch. 
not be uſed in cementing the Parts, but only Lead | WINTER Solſtice : See Solſtice. 
Solder ; by which the Air, being much compreſs'd,} WI THERNAM, is the taking or driving of a 
could by no means be reſtrain d: But here all | Diſtreſs to the Hold, or out of the County, to that 
things are well cemented with Silver Solder, with- |the Sheriff cannot upon Replevin make Delivery 
out danger of Burning, in regard the Valve cover'd i thereof to the Party diſtrained: In which Caſe, a 
with Leacher is put in afterward through the El-|Wric of Withernam is directed to the Sheriff for 
liptick Hole II. iche raking of as many ot his Beaſts that did thus f 
unlawfully diftrain, 9 22 * his into Y 
But this Engine is chiefly to be preferred be- [his keeping, until he hath made Deliverance 
* others on ha account, eee, emit ſe- [of the firſt Diſtreſs. Allo, if the Beaſts be in a 
veral Bodies into the Receiver, through the Ellip- i Fortler * Caftle, rhe Sheriff may take with 2 
312 the 
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tory at the upper end of it, which is very good to 


met, ſhaped like Swords; the Head being like the 
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XVS 


the 


Caſtle. | 

Iithernam, in ſome Statutes, ſeems alſo ro fig- | 
nifie an unlawful” Diftreſs made by him that has 
no Right to Diftrain. | 


_ WITT, Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay on Humane 
Underſtanding, B. II. C. XI. Sect. 2. defines Vit: 
(and thereby diſtinguiſhes it from Judgment) to be 
a quick and ready Aſſemblage of Idea's ; and pur- 
ting thoſe together with great Facility and Variery 
in which can be found any Reſemblance and Con- 
gruity, thereby ro make up pleaſant Pictures and 
agreeable Images in the Fancy. Hence it is that 
Meraphors and Alluſions are ſo generally entertain- 
ing and pleaſing; becauſe their Beauty appears at 
firſt fighr, and there is required no Labour and 
Toil of Thought to examine what Truth or Rea- 
ſon there is in them. 

WOOD and Mood, a Sea Term of two pieces 
of Timber; being ſo let into each other, that the 
Wood of one joins cloſe to the other. 

WORM; is that winding long Pewrer Pipe 
which Apothecaries and Diſtillers place in a Tub 
of Water to cool and condenſe the Vapours in Di- 
ſtillations of Spirits. Formerly, and ſometimes 
now, this Worm, or ſomething like, was placed 
above the Head of the Scill, and then a Refrigera- 


Power of the County, and beat down ubey diftil Spirit of Wine, and ſuch fine Spirits, This 


the Chy miſts call a Serpentine. 

WORMING, at Sea, is laying all along a 
{mall Line or Rope betwixt the Shrouds of any 
Cable or Hawſar, in order to ſtrengthen it; or, 
as the Seamen call ir, Succour it. 

WOULDING, a board a Ship, ſigniſies the 
winding of Ropes faſt about a Yard or Maſt that 
is feſhed (as they call it) in order to make it hold 
the better. 

WREATH, in Heraldry, ſignifies a Roll of 
fine Linnen or Silk (like that a Turkiſh Tur- 
bant) conſiſting of the Colours born in the Eſcu- 
cheon, which in an Atchievment is placed be- 
tween the Helmet and the Creft, and which doth 
immediately ſupport the Creft. 

. WRECK, is where a Ship bas periſhed on the 
Sea, and no Man eſcapes alive out of it. The 
Civilians rerm ir Naufragium. This Wreck being 
made, the Goods that were in the Ship brought 
ro Land by the Waves, belong to the King, or 
whom he aſſigns it to. Bur it a Man, or a Dog, 
or a Car eſcape alive, and that the Party to whom 
the Goods belong, come within a Year and a 
Day, and prove the Goods to be his, he ſhall have 
them again, by the Proviſion of the Statute of 
Meſtm. 1. cap. 4. | 


WRIGHT'S Sailing. See Mercator's Sailing. 
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© EROPHTHALMY, a dry Ophthalmy, or times bending like a Cymiter, but when it is of a 
Blood- ſnhot of the Eyes, without Weeping, lefſer, and of a more contracted Form, tis like 


which happens uſually in dry Weather. Blau- a Knife, or Dagger. 


chard. | 


 XIPHIAS, according to ſome, is a fort of Co- 


| 


Hilc, and the Tail ſtreight and pointed, yet ſome- 


oy 


XYPHOIDES, is a pointed Cartilage of the 
Breaſt, called Cartilago Eniformis, 

XYSTER, is a Surgeons Inſtrument ro ſhave 
and ſcrape Bones with. 


YEA 


YEA 


Y aRDS of a Ship, are thoſe long pieces of Tim- 
ber which are made a little tapering at each 
End, and are fitted each to its proper Maſt to car- 
ry the Sails which are faſtned ro theſe Yards at 
their Head, and are hoiſed up and let down toge- 
ther with the Yards, by the Halliards. 

For the Proportions of the Yards of a Ship, they 
commonly allow g of the Length of her Keel, or 
s of the Length of her Main-maft, for the Length 
of her Main-yards ; and for the Thickneſs of them, 
they allow + of an Inch for every Yard in Length ; 
the Top- yard is + of the Main- yard, and the Fore- 
yard is g of the Main- yard, or as ſome ſay 3: The 
Spritſail- yard and Croſs- jack, are of the ſame 
Length, viz. + the Miſſen- yard; and the Thick- 
neſs of the Miſſen-yard and Spritſail- yard is + Inch 
to a Yard in Length. | | 

All ſmall Tards are half the great Yards from 
Clear to Cleat : When a great Yard is down a 
Portlaſt, it gives the Length of all Topſail-theets, 
Lifts and Ties, Jeers and Bunt-lines ; as alſo of 
the Leech-lines and Halliards, meaſuring from the 
Hounds to the Deck: And when it is hoiſed, it 


gives the Length of Clew-lines, Braces, Clew- 


garnets, Tackles, Sheets and Bow-lines. 

The Terms belonging to the Yards, are, 1. Top 
the Tards ; that is, make them hang even, The 
Clew-lines do moſt properly Lay. the Main and 
Fore-yards ; but when the Top- ſails are ſtowed, 
then the Topſail-ſheers will Top them. 2. Brace 
the Yard, i. e. Traverſe aft the Yard-Arm, whoſe 
Brace is haled. So that Traverſe the Tard, is the 


ſame as to ſay, Brace it aft. 3. Square the Yaras, | 


i. e. ſee that they hang right acroſs the Ship, 
and one Yard-Arm not traverſed more than the 
other. - DD 

YARE, is the Sea word for Nimble, Ready, 
Quick, or Expeditious. 

YAWES. At Sea, they ſay a Ship makes Jawes, 
when through the Fault of him at Helm the is nor 
kept ſteady in her Courſe, but makes Angles in and 
out; to prevent which, the Conner crys, Steady, 
Steady, keep her Thus, Thus. | 

YEAR: The Time the Sun takes to go through 
rae twelve Signs of the Zodiack. This is proper- 
ly the Natural or Tropical Vear, and contains 
365 Days, 5 Hours, and 12 Minutes. 

The Sydereal Tear, is that Time in which the 
Sun departing from any fixed Star, comes to it 
again; and this is in 365 Days, 6 Hours, and al- 
moſt 10 Minutes. But according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton's New Theory of the Moon, the Sydereal 
Tear is 365 D. 6 H. 9! 14'' ; and the Tropical, 
g65 D539 37% 

The Civil Tear, which is commonly uſed by all 
Nations, is very various, both as to irs Beginning, 
and alſo as to its Length, according as they follow 
the Courſe of the Sun, Moon, or both. 

The Civil Lunar Tear contains 12 Lunations or 
Synodical Months, and contains but 354 Days: 
This being 11 Days leſs than the Solar Year, its 
Head in about 33 Years will run through all the 
Months and Seaſons of the Year. This kind of 
Year is now uſed by the Turks, and ſeems to have 
had its firſt Riſe in Countries where the Difference 


YEA 


between Summer and Winter is not ſo ſenſible as 
it is with us; and where, for want of Aſtronomy, 
they know not how to eſtimate the Solar Year, 
and therefore began their Account of Months from 
the Phaſes of the Moon. And hence, as the learn- 
ed Aſtronomer Dr. Gregory hints, it came to paſs, 
that they began the Account of their Civil Day at 
Sun-ſet ; for their Day muſt begin when their 
Moath and Year did, and that was with the New 


Moon, which being to be determined by view, 


could not be diſcovered till after Sun-ſer. | 
The Fews had their Secular Tear, which began 
at the Autumnal Equinox; and their Sacred Tear, 
which began at the Vernal one. 
The Egyptians, Chaldeans and Aſſyrians, firſt 
meaſured the Year by the Courſe of the Sun, 


afterwards 5 more were added by Mercury, which 
he called ig2yuÞa, i. e. added; bur yer no notice 


was taken of the 6 Hours ; by which means the 


Egyptian Year hath fixed no place in reference ro 
the true Solar Year ; but anticipating a Day every 
four Years, runs quite round in 1460 Years. 

This way of reckoning continued till Egypt be- 
coming a Province of the Roman Empire, they 
rook the Fulian Account, only they kept the Names 
of their Months ftill, and order'd their matter ſo, 
that their Thot, the firſt Day of the Year, always 
happen'd on the 29th of Auguſt in the Fulian Near. 
So that the Egyptian or Coprick Tear is 4 Months 


and 3 Days before the Roman Tear, which begins 


with the Calends of Fanuary. 


way) 365 Days. 
The Arabs, Saracens and Turks, count their 


Year by the Motion of the Moon, and make ir 


conſiſt of 12 Moons or Months, whereof ſome 
have 3o, and {ome 29 Days alternately ; and theſe 
altogether make but 354 Days; ſo that their 
Month Muharran, in which they place the Begin- 
ning of the Year, in leſs than 34 Years will run 
quire round, and be in all Sealons. The Arabs 


indeed, by a Cycle of 30 Years, do remedy this by 


means of an Intercalation or Emboliſm of 11 Days. 
The Greeks counted their Year by the Motion of 
both Sun and Moon, and finding that there was 


11 Days difference between the Lunar and Solar 


Year ; at firſt they added an Intercalary Month 
every two Years, containing 22 Days, which 
therefore they called £wBrawatey, the added or in- 
ſerted Month. Afterwards conſidering the 6 Hours 
alſo, they put their Emboliſm off till 4 Years end; 
and then making the 3 firſt Years to contain 354 
Days a-piece, (which is the Lunar Year) this made 
the 4th Year to have 399 Days. And to make 
this Intercalation the more remarkable, they inſti- 
rured the Olympick Games on every ſuch 4th Year ; 
whence came the Computation by Ohmpi ads; 
each of which contain'd 4 Years. | 
Nevertheleſs they found that this would not do 
in proceſs of Time; and therefore they firſt re- 


duced the Intercalation to 8, and then to 1 Years; 


but ſtill there was great Confuſion, till one Mero, 
a Citizen and famous Aſtronomer of Athens, 


thought of joining the two laſt Periods 8 and 11 
together; 


which they ſuppoſed to contain but 360 Days; 


The Perſians account (according to the Egyptian 
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Moon are wholly accommodated, and the Moon 
changes on the ſame Da of the Month that ſhe 
did 19 Years before. This Diſcovery, for its 
Fulneſs, was much celebrated, and the Number 
of the Period 19, the Athenians ordered to be ſer 
up ina publick Place, and to be written in Chara- 


cters of Gold; whence it took the Name ir till 
retains, being called the Golden Number. 


The Athenians began their Year at the New 
Moon after the Summer Solftice ; in their Month 
Hecatombæon, as Plutarch ſays. - 
There were alſo ſome Nations who made their 
Year to conſiſt only of 4, or of but 3 Months, as 
Macrobins tells us in his Saturnalia, Lib. 1. 

The Carians and Acharnanians, ſaith Fuſtin, 
made their Year to conſiſt of 6 Months, and rec- 
koned bur 15 Days to their Month. 

The Romans had three ſorts of Years : 1. That 
of Romulus, which contained but 10 Months; 
from whence the laſt Month of our Vear retains 


the Name of December, as being the Tenth of his. 


This Year begun in March. 2. Numa Pompilius 
his Vear; which had Romulus his groſs Miſtake 
corrected, and two more Months added to it, viz. 
Fanuary and February; and then it contained only 
355 Days, or 12 Lunar Months. 3. The Year of 
Julius Ceſar, who diſcovering that there were 10 
Days more than Numa reckoned, made the Year 
365 Days: And reſerving the 6 Hours till every 
fourth Year, they then made another Day, which 


was added before the ſixth of the Calends of 


March; ſo that in this fourth Year they accounted 
the 6th cf the Calends of March twice; Bis. ſex- 
to- calendas, whence came the Word Biſſextile or 
Leap-year, as we call it; which bath 366 Days. 
This Account is now uſed in England, and is * 
Julian or Old Stile. 8 


| together; which doing, he made a Period of 19| Bur becauſe there was füll found an Error in this | 
” Years, in which the two Motions of the Sun and 


Calculation, and that the Equinoxes did plainly, 
tho inſenſibly recede from the Points where Cæſar 
had fixed them; as alſo, that the Year was diſco- 
ver d to want about 11 Minutes of 365 Days and 
6 Hours; which 11 Minutes will in 131 Years 
make the Equinoxes go back about a Day; Pope 
Gregory XIII. to reform (as he thought) this Error, 
ordered 10 Days to be taken from the Year, to 
bring the Equinoxes that Year (which was 1382) 
ro March 21, and Sept. 22, 23. And this is whar 
is called the Gregorian Account or New Stile, as is 
uſed by the Popiſh Nations every where. 

The Great Tear, or the Annus Magnus, about 
25000 or 26000 Years ; in which Time the fixed 
Srars will appear ro come tothe ſame Point again, 
exactly after one entire Revolution. 8 

YEAR and Day, in Law, is a Time that deter- 
mines a Right in many Caſes; and in ſome Works 
an Uſucaption, in others a Preſcription; as in Caſe 
of an Eſtray, if the Owner (Proclamations being 
made) challenge it not within that Time, it is For- 
feit : So is the Tear and Day given in caſe of Appeal, 
in caſe of Deſcent after Entry or Claim, and in caſe 
of a Man fo bruiſed and weunded ; of Protection, 
Effoigns in reſpect of the King's Service; of a 
Wreck, and divers other Caſes. Co. Vol. 6. Fol. 107, 

YEAR, Day and Waſte, is a Part of the King's 
Prerogative, whereby be challengeth the Profits of 
their Lands and Tenements for a Vear and a Day, 
that are attainted of Petty Treaſon, or Felony, 
whoever is Lord of the Mannor whereto the Lands 
or Tenements belong; and not only ſo, but in the 
End may waſte the Tenements, deſtroy the Houſes, 
root up the Woods, Gardens, Paſture, and plow 
up the Meadows, except the Lord of the Soil agree 
with him for Redemption of ſuch Waſte, aſter- 
wards reſtoring it to the Lord of the Fee. ; 

YOEKE : Sce Sea-Toke. 


Z.0 D 


ZOD 


ENITH, or Vertex, is the Point in the Hea- 
vens, right over one's head, being neceſſarily 
90 Degrees diſtant from the Horizon. 

_ © ZENITH Diſtance, is the Complement of the 

San, or Stars Meridian Altitude, or what the Me- 

ridian Altitude wants of 90 Degrees. 

ZERNA : See Lichen. 
ZETEIICK Method in Mathematicks, is the 
Analytick, or Algebraick way, whereby the Na- 
ture and Reaſon of rhe thing is primarily inveſti- 
gated and diſcovered. | 

ZEUGMA, is a Figure in Grammar, when an 
Adjective or Verb, agreeing with a nearer Word, 
is alſo by way of Supplement referred ro one more 
remote. Thus, ſaith Terence, Vtinam aut hic ſur- 
dus, aut hec muta facta ſit. | 

ZOCCO : See Plinthus. 

ZOCLE, is a ſquare Member in Architecture, 
being lower than its Breadth, which ſerves to ſup- 
port a Pillar, or any other part of a Building, in- 
ſtead of a Baſe, Plinth, or Pedeſtal. 

Continued Jocle, is a kind of continued Pede- 
| tal, on which a Structure is raiſed, but hath no 
Baſe or Corniſh. 

© ZODIACK, is a great Circle of the Sphere, 

dividing it into two equal Parts, cutting the E- 

quator in the Eaft and Weſt Points of the Hori- 

zZon. It cuts the Horizon and Equinoctial oblique- 
ly; making with the former an Angle equal to 
the Sun's greateſt Meridian Altitude in any Lati 

rude; and with the Equinoctial, an Angle of 23*® 

30! Minutes, which is the Sun's greateſt Declina- 

tion. | 

This is a broad Circle, and through the middle 
of it is drawn a Line, called rhe Ecliptick, or Via 
fols, the Way of the Sun, becauſe the Sun never 
deviates from it in his Annual Morion ; as the 
Planets do all more or leſs, ( whence it hath its 
Breadth. ) 5 2 

The Zodiack, in the Globe, is mark d with the 
Characters of the Twelve Signs, and in it is found 
out the Sun's Place, which is under what Star er 
Conſtellation he appears to be at Noon. 

By this are determined the tour Quarters of the 
. Year; and accordingly it 1s dividcd into 4 Parts, 
and as the Sun goes on here, he hath more or leſs 
Declination, North and South, 


Alſo from this Circle, the Latitudes of the Pla- 


nets and fixed Stats are accounted, from the Eclip- 
tick rowards its Poles. 

And thoſe Poles are 23 Degrees 30 Minutes di- 
ſtant from the Poles of the World, or of the Equi- 
noctial; and by their Motions are the Polar Cir- 
cles deſcribed. 

In theſe Poles all the Circles of Longitude which 
are drawn through the Xodiack, do terminate, (as 
the Meridians and Hour Circles do in the Poles of 

the World) and as the Azimuth Circles do in the 
Zenich and Nadir. - 

The Breadth of this Circle, or rather Zone in 
the Heavens, is 20 Degrees, for beyond 10 De- 
grees North, or 10 Degrees South, the Latitude 
of no Planet ever reaches. 

It ſeems to have been divided into 12 Parts, 
(which they call Signs) becauſe while the Sun in a 


. ; 


Years time is running thro” the Zodiack or Eclip- 
tick, there happen to be 12 Lunatiouns: Or the 
Moon undergoes all her Changes and Phaſes, 12 
tunes, pretty near. Each Sign is divided into 30 
Degrees, ſo that the whole makes 360: And they 
begin to reckon at the Eaſtern Interſection of the 
Equinoctial and Ecliprick ; or at the Vernal Equi- 
nox, where they place the firſt Point of 4ries ; go- 


when you count thus forward on according to the 
uſual Order and Courſe of the Signs, they call ir, 


Taurus to Aries, Sc. they lay, tis in Antecedentia. 
| The Reaſon of the Name of this Circle, and 
its Origin, was this. | 

| The ancient Aftronomers obſerved the Sun in 
his (apparent) annual Mation to deſcribe always 
one and the ſame Line or Track in the Heavens, 
and never to deviate from this Path either to the 
North or the South, as all the other Planets, they 
found, did more or leſs. And becauſe they ob- 
ſerved the Sun to ſhift as it were backwards, thro” 
all the Parts of this Circle or Path, ſo that in his 
whole Years Courſe, he would Riſe, Culminate, 
and [Ser with every Point of ir, they diſtin- 


this Circle into 12 Conſtellations or Diviſions, 
which they called Signs, becauſe they were Marks 
to diſtinguiſh whereabout the Sun was. Theſe 
Signs they painted uſually in the Form of Animals, 
and thence came the word Zodiack ; and the very 
middle Line of it is called the Ecliprick, becauſe 


the Eclipſes only happen when the Moon allo is in 
that Line. 


ſerved a certain Tract in the Heavens, within 
whoſe Bounds (by many Obſervations) he hath 
found moſt Comets, tho nor all, ro keep. This 
he makes as broad as the other Z-diack, and marks 
it with Signs or Conſtellations like that, which 
are Antinous, Peſagus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion 
the leſſer Dog. Hydra, the Centaure, Scorpion, 
and Sagitt ary. 185 | 

ZONE, in Geography, is a Space contained 
berween two Parallels ; of theſe Zones there are 
five commonly reckon'd, viz. two Frozen, two 
Temperate, and one Burning Zone. 

The Frozen Jones, are thoſe Parts of the Globe 
comprehended between the Pole and the Polar 
Circle; therefore one muſt be towards the North. 
the other towards the South: The Frozen, or Fi- 
gid Tone, towards the North, lying between the 
North Polar Circle, and the North Pole, contains 
part of Iſland, and Norway, Lapland, Finmark, Sa- 
moj eda, Nova-Zembla, Greenland, and ſome other 
Parts of North America. The Frigid Jone, to- 


ward the South, lying between the South Polar 


Circle, and the South Pole, is not yet known whe- 
ther it contains Land or Water. 

The Temperate Jones are one on the North fide 
of the Equator between the Arctick Circle, and the 
Tropick of Cancer; another on the South ſide be- 
ee the Tropick of Capricorn, and the Antartick 
ircle. „ 


Torrid 


ing on thence to Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Cc. and 


in conſequentia, but if you count backwards from 


puiſhed the fixed Stars which appeared in or near 


| ZODIACK of the Comets; Ca/ini hath ob- 
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Bags Birds, Fiſhes, Inſects Se. 
'ZOOTOMY, is an Artificial- Diſſection of —— 
Animals, as Androvemy 


is of the Bodies of | wiſe 


ZUGOMATICUS, is a Muſcle of the Face, ſo 
called by Niolan, 8. it ariſes from the Os Ju- 
2 or Fu gination is round and 

A pat oper Parr of the ſaid Bone ; 
aner wh ne a wm Fl iquely forwards, is inſerted 
near the Angle of the Lips. Whence the Muſcle 
and its Partner act, they draw both Lips upwards, 
and make a Countenance. 


| 


_ ZYGOMA. or Os Mali, ne of the Bones of | 


— —— —— 


the — Jaw, it is of a Fi 

the upper part it joins to the Os nga Fir on 

lower to the Os Maxillare ; irs external part hath 

a long Proceſs, called Proceſſus Zygomaticut ; ir 

joins with the Os Frontis, at the Corner of the E ye. 
ZYGOMATICUM, are Muſcles which — 


n and are other - 


ZYMOME is any Ferment, as the Nitrous 
ſo] Air, the Warry Juice in the Mouth, the Acid Li- 


the St the Blood 
— omach, in the Spleen, &c. 
1 


ZYMOSIMETRE, is an Inſtrument whe 
the Degree of the Fermentation arifing from 
mixture of divers Liquors, is meaſured ; or the 
Temperament or Degree of Hear in the Blood of 
Animals, Ce. 

ZYMOSIS: See Fermentation. 
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Tze Expla 


In tbe Tuſcan Column. 
4 The Ovolo or Egg 
Corinthian Orders , and every where 
by ſome tis called the Echinus. The 
French call it the Quart de rond. 
The Aſtragal or Baguette, as the French 
call it: The Italians the Tondino or 
Roand; below which is a ſmall Liſt, 
Reglet or Fillet. . 
c Is the Crown, the French call it the 
Lum ier. | 
e The Lift or Fillet under that. 
F The Gala or Talon in French. 
g The Lift ofthe Gula. 
H The Frieze. 
i The Lift of the Architrave. 
E The Architrave, 
The Lift of the Abacus. 
m The Abacas Cymatium Or Saillou, as 
the French call it. | 
2 The Ovolo or Echinus. 
o The Lift, Ring or Fillet under that. 


> The Frieze of the Capital: The French | 


call it the Gorgerin or Collarin. 
q The Aſtragal of 
7 The Conge or Ceintare, as the French 


cull it; or of the Neck of the Column. | 
s The Boay of the Column; in French 


the Fuſt or Vif. 
t The Lz/el of the Baſe, or the Vet her- 
band or Swath. 
# The Tore, or the Gros Baton, in French. 
w The Plinth. 
x The Riglet, Lift or Filler. 


© The Gala reverſed, or the Talon. 


2 The Ring, Lift or Filer, 

B The Die of the Baſe. 
2 The Reglet or Fillet. 

3 The Baſe of the Pedeſtal; in French 
the Zzcle. 

In th: Dorick Column. 

4 The Gala, ſometimes the Grove or 
hollowing of the upper Liſt. 

6 The Dentils or Teeth. 

c The Capital of the Tryglipb. 


d The Treliph, of which thoſe Parts | 


that are framed inwards or hollowed, 
are called Flates : And the Square of 
the Frieze between the Tryglipb is cal- 
led the Metops, as r; and ſometimes 


vation of the Plate for the Five Orders 
Architecture. | 


: In the Ionic ł and | 


the outermoſt towards the Right- 
band is called a Demi- Metops. 

e The Cymatiam or Bandelette. 

f The Gatte or Drops. 

The Platteband or Face. 

The Reglet. 

i The Talon or Gala. 

k The Ovolo or Ecbinus. 

Three Annalets or Fillets. 

m The Frieze, Gorgerin or Collarin. 


r 


0 The Liſtel. 

þ The Tore. 

J The Pint. 

r The Fillets and Gala. 
B The Die of the Baſe. 


_ |+ The Filets or Reg lets of 


« The Baſe of the Pedeſtal. 


it differs from the former, are thele. 
; The Firſt 8 8 1 4 
The Second Scotia. 
The Bands or Canal of the Volute. 
The Volutæ. 

The Firſt or Little Face. 

The Second or Middle Face. 

The Third or the Great Face. 


The Figure of Eggs carved there. 
| 


7 


culiar are. 
t. A Tore, Reglet andGal: finely wrought. 
2. A Reglet and Aſtragal, with 
3. Frieze about it. | 
4, 5, 6. The Ranks or Rows of Leaves, 
ſome ſay of the Acanthus or Great Dock, 
others of Olive, and others of Palin. 
$. The Abacus of the Capital. 
9. The Flower, 


In the Compoſite Order. 


with that of the Corinthian, except in 
the Members of theCymatium and Baſe, 
And the Compoſite Capital differs from the 
Corinthian only in this, That it hath 
Volate or Scrolls like the Ionict, when 
the Corzathian hath curled Stalks ; and 


therefore tis called Compoſite, becauſe 


compoſed of rhe Ionick and Corinthian 
together. 


S The Fuſt, Shaft or Body of the Pillar. 


Iu the Tonick Column, the Things in which 


# the Corinthian Column, the Things pe- 


The Peae/ta! of this Column, is the ſame 
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A A Single Baſtion. 


"The Explenatin for the Plate ef F orification, 


parallel Sides ending at the Gorge 


B A Doable Baſtion or Cavalier; to 1 0 dy pa Work. Theſe Horn-works are 


look. the Enemy 's Baſtions, and to 
ſcour their * =P 
C A Platt Baſtion ; which is made when 


the Line of Defence is too long; i. e. 


exceeds 150 Fathom, which is the 
Diſtance a Musket will be ſure to do 
Execution. Wherefore this Platt- 


Baſtion is placed in the middle of the 


Curtain. 


D 4 Half-Baftion placed on the Side of 


a River. 


E 4 Baſtion Tenailled ; when the Angle| 
of the Baſtion is leſs than 70 Degrees | 
F A Ravelin which covers the Gates, 


Bridges and Curtains, Sometimes | 
theſe Ravelins have F lanks made to 
them, as G. 


=_ Saks with Flanks. 


HA Half. Moon, made to cover the 


Flanked- Angle * the Baſtion. The 


Gorges of Half Moons are circular. 

I Counter. Guard, which are raiſed in- 
ſtead of Half- Moons. 

K A Single Texaile. 

L A Queue Dyronde, or Swallow's-Tail : 
So called, becauſe its Sides inſtead of 
being parallel, open or ſpreads to- 
wards the Head, and grow narrow 
at the Gorge. 


MA Bonnet, 4 Peſtre, or Prieſt's. Cap: 


Some call them Double Tenailles. But 
they differ from a Tenaille, becauſe its 
Sides are not parallel, but ſpread or 
open out towards the Campaign like a 
Swallow's Tail. 
Angles Saillant, and two Inwards. 


N 4 Horn- wort, whoſe Heads is fortified | 


with two Demi-Baſtions, or Epaul- 
ments, joyn'd by a Curtain, and clcfed | 


This Work hath two! 


uſed to cover the Ga &c. inſtea 
| of Tenailles. © *. — 


N 2, A Horn work, whoſe Sides are not 
parallel. 


O ACrown-work, whoſe Deſign is to co- 
ver ſome large Spot of Ground to de- 
fend a Riſing. Ground, or to defend 
the Head of a Camp that is intrench- 

ed: "Tis the largeſt of all Outworks, 
having a large Gorge, and two Sides, 
ending towards the Campaign in two 
Demi Baſtions ; each of which joyns 
by a Curtain, toanentire Baſtion that 
is at the Head of the Work. 

P Tenailles to defend the Ditch. 

QA Half Moon covered with two 
Counter Gaurdi R R, to make it the 
ſtronger. 

SS Places of Arms on the C ounterſcarp, 


being open Spots of Ground for the 
| Garriſon to Rendezvous on an A- 
larm, &c. 


' The Ditch. 
TT, &. The C ounterſcarp, or Covered - 
„ Youu 

28, &c. The Glacis: 
V A Ketrenchment within or behiad 2 
_ Breach; as X. 
W 4 Place for a Mag azine. 
111 Palliſades. 

44 Redoubts. 

bb Batteries. 

c Lines of Communication. 


d d Trenches, by which rhe Approaches 
are carried on. 


e Mine under the Glacis and Covered- 
way of the Horn- work. 


x 
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f 4 3 at the Foot of the Glacis. 


Explanation of the Profile. 


ra The Bale of the Rampart ——— 0 Feet 
t 1 q Its Height | 
The Inward Ta! — — . 6 
o The Outward Talu 
The Baſe of the Paraper 
Zz d The Inward Height — — 
2 The Outward Height — 
» The Outward Talu of the Parapet *— 
o The Inward — 
y | The Breadth of the Foot- Bank 
y x The Height of it 
ty The Terre-Plane. —— — 


ta 


A -o A 0&0 0 


12 bud 


a e The Berme — — z feet 
eg The Breadth of the Moat —— 112 
i f Its Depth }_— 6 DD —— 


Fh Its Breadth at the Botton 88 
eshko The Talus's, each — 
g The little Ditch at the Bottom of che Moat 18 
2 Its Depth —ͤ— — 5 
gc The Covert-way —— 5 — 18 
c d The Seat of the Puraßfet. : — 60 
c f Its Height — — 56 
fd The Glacus | 
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N FIGURE IL. 
Repreſenting the Muſcles of the Pro 
part of an Humane Adult Body. 


Tube Maſcalus Frontalis. 

6 The Temporalis. 

e The Maſt alu called Meſſeter. | 
The Deltoides. 


F -The Biceps. 


The Extenſor Carpi. 

7 The Flexor Carpi. 

i The Extenſor tertii Internoaii Polici. 

& The Flexor Pollicis. | 

11 "The Maſcali Pettorales. 

m m The Muſcali Recti of the Abdomen. 

» The Linea Alba. 

« The Maſculi obliqui deſcendentes of 
the Abdomen. 

o 0 The Maſculus Sartorius, or Faſcialis. 
pp The Maſculi Refi Femors. 

q q The Triceps. 

r Part of the Maſculus Membranſus. 

s The Vaſtus internus. 

t The Vaſt us externus. 


Abet hes of he t . 


FIGURE IT. 


Repreſenting the Muſcles of the Hin · 
der. part of the Body. 


44 The Trepizius Maſculur. 
The 3 Hoſe 
The Sapra Spinatus. = 

a The Infra Spinatus, © 

e The Teres Major. 

F The Extenſar Brachil. 

£ The Maſculus Brachialis. 

b The outward Extenſar Cpt, 
i The other Extenſor Carpi. 
+ The Maſculus Radii longus. 
[1 The Latiſimus Dorſi.. 
mm The Maſculi obliqui deſcendentis 45. 
domi nis. 

1 The Maſcalus Quadrat us. 

0 0 The Glatæus Maximas. 

2 The Vaſtas Externas. 

q Part of the Membranoſus. 


r The Seminer voſus. 


The Semimembranoſus. 


The Gracilis. 
4 The Triceps. 
x The Biceps. 
L The Sabpopliteus. 


E S The Gaſterocnemii. 


1 The Peronæus. 


FIGURE III. 
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— - ”— ww = — 


rieb Br 
% OWNS” cho Skeldivii.6f.: an 
Humane Body on the ga, 


'« The 0s Frontis. 
6 The Os GN - 
cc The Offe Nope. 
44 The Offs Jugalia. 
ee The Bones of the Upper- Jaw- 
g TheTeeth. 

f f The Bones of the Lower-Jaw. 

hhh The Vertebræ of the Nect, Thorax, | 
and Os Sacram. 
ii The Clavicula. 
k The Scapale. 
1 The Articulation of the 3 with 

the Os Humers. | 


5 


um The Second Proceſs of the Scapule, 


call'd Acromium. 


cipit is. 
2 — 


6 The Os 
d The 


5 The Yertebre of the 8 


F The Scapule. 

4 The Spina Scapule. 
The N Head of the 0; Hameri 

i The Os Humeri. 

k k The Radias. 

4 The Tias. 

m The Back of the Os Iliam. 

The Spine of the Iliam. 

o The — of the Os py 
whence the Muſcles ariſe. which 


x n The Bones of the Sternam. 
000 The Os Humeri. 


Pp The Upper and Outer Head of the 7 


Os Humeri, which ſerves to im- 
plwkVant the Ligaments upon. 
q q The Upper and Inner Head of it, 


dend the 

The Os 3 

The Os Coccygis. 

r 7 The Os Femoris. 

s The Trochanter Major. 
The Trochanter Minor. 


which Articulates with the Scapala 
r The Innermoſt Head of its Lower 


Appendix, which receives the Ulna. 


s The Outer Head of the ſame Appen 
dix, which receives the Radius. 
r 
3. The Radius. 
1 z The Eight Bones of the Carpas. 
A A The Four Bones of the Met acar pus | 5 
BB The Four Fingers and Thumb, 
each conſiſting of three Bones, 
CC The Os Ilium. 
D The Coxendix. 
E The Os Sacrum. 
F The Os Pabis. 
G G The Os Femoris. 
HH The Upper Head of it, which is re 


ceived into the Acerabulum of the 


Coxendix, © 

K K The Outer Trochanters. 

L L The two Lower Heads of the 
Thigh-Bone. 

NN The Patella. 

PP The Tibia. 

QQ The Fibula. 

R R The Talus. 

88 The Os Navicalare. 

VV The Five Bones of the Tarſus. 

TT The Fovrteen Bones of the Toes. 


The two Inferior Protuberances of 
the Lower Appendix of the Os 
Femoris. 

x The Tibia. 

The Fibula. 

2 The Os Calcis. 

3 The Os Aſtragali. 

4 The Os Caboides. 

5. The three Ofſa Cuneifarmia. 

6 The Ofſe Met atarſi 


au 
ww 


2 2 The Foramena of the Os Iſchiam and 


Pabis. 
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